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GERMAN  PEDAGOQT.-GOETHB. 


GOETIIE. 

Iv  the  vast  and  varied  literary  production  of  the  master-mind 
of  German  literature— extending  over  a  period  of  seventy  years  of 
unprecedented  activity  in  discassion,  legislation,  and  adminbtration 
in  every  department  of  the  educational  field,  Goethe  found  occa- 
sion to  touch  on  most  of  the  problems,  which  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  statesmen  and  educators  among  his  cotcmporarics. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  Essay  in  the  Foreign  Review  for  1828,  on 
Goethe,  dwells  with  earnest  approbation  on  the  chapters  (the  tenth 
and  eleventh)  of  Wandeiyahre*  devoted  to  the  nature,  objects,  and 
present  ground  of  religious  belief.  "  They  come  from  the  depths 
of  his  mind,  and  are  not  in  their  place  till  they  reach  the  depths  of 
oars.  The  wisest  man,  we  believe,  may  sec  in  them  a  reflex  of  his 
own  wisdom ;  but  to  him  who  is  -still  learning,  they  become  as 
seeds  of  knowledge;  they  take  root  in  the  mind,  and  ramify  as  we 
meditate  them,  into  a  whole  garden  of  thought."  Forty  years 
later,  in  his  Address  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  installation  as  Rector  (fifty-six  years  after  he  entered  that 
city  a  boy  of  not  quite  fourteen),  when,  with  a  beautiful  enthusiasm, 
the  third  generation  of  his  dear  old  native  land  welcomed  him  as, 
*  not  altogether  an  unworthy  laborer  in  the  vineyard,'  the  Rector 
pronounces  these  ten  pages  **  the  most  remarkable  bit  of  writing 
which  I  have  known  to  be  executed  in  these  late  centuries.  These  I 
would  rather  have  written,  been  able  to  write,  than  have  written 
ill  the  books  that  have  appeared  since  I  came  into  the  world.''  Of 
these  chapters,  instead  of  attempting  to  give  them  in  full,  we  will 
here  introduce  Mr.  Carlyle's  own  version  and  epitome  of  them.  We 
must  confess  to  our  inability  to  see  either  novelty  or  profundity  of 
the  wisdom  which  Mr.  Carlyle  finds  secreted  in  thefti.  The  old 
New  England  schoolboy  reverence  was  of  the  same  type. 

*  Wtmdfrjttkrt  deootei  tfat  period  which  a  Genn&n  artiamn  i«  oblifed  by  law  or  nsaye  to  paM 
is  travaliqg,  to  fMrfccA  bintdf  in  h\M  efaft,  after  the  concliuion  of  hb  Leherjahre  (JtpprentieMk^y, 
wad  belbce  hb  mtiletihip  can  bcfia.  Moit  of  the  fuikh  extend  help  in  some  thape  to  the  needy 
wufdmiag  brollMii,  m  Ikey  Invel  fiooi  eitj  to  city,  ttudyinf  their  futnie  ecaft. 
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GOETHE.— CULTIVATION  OF  REVERENCE. 


CULTIVATION  OP  REVEREXCE.* 

"We  must  fancy  Wilhelm  in  the  '  Pedagogic  province,'  proceeding  towards  the 
'Chief,  or  the  Three,'  with  intent  to  place  his  son  under  their  diargo,  in  that 
wondertul  region,  '  where  he  was  to  Bee  so  many  singularities.' 

Wilhelm  had  already  noticed  that  in  the  cut  and  color  of  the  younjj  people's 
clothes  a  variety  prevailed,  which  gave  the  whole  tiny  population  a  peculiar 
aspect:  ho  was  about  to  question  iiis  attendant  on  this  point,  wlten  a  still 
stranger  observation  forced  itself  upon  him :  all  the  children,  how  eiiiployeU 
soever,  laid  down  their  work,  and  turned,  with  singular  yet  diverse  ge-siuiv?*, 
towards  the  party  riding  past  them;  or  rather,  as  it  was  easy  to  infer,  tow.jrds 
the  Overseer,  who  was  in  it.  The  youngest  laid  their  arras  crosswise  over 
their  breasts,  and  looked  cheerfully  up  to  the  sky ;  those  of  middle  size  held 
their  hands  on  their  backs,  and  l(x>ked  smiling  on  the  ground ;  the  elde-t  t^t^oU 
with  a  frank  and  spirited  air, — their  arms  stretched  down,  they  turned  their 
heads  to  the  right,  and  fonuod  themselves  into  a  line;  whereas  the  others  kept 
separate,  each  whore  he  chanced  to  bo. 

The  riders  having  stopped  and  dismounted  here,  as  several  children,  in  their 
various  modes,  were  standing  forth  to  be  inspected  by  the  Overseer,  Wilhelm 
asked  the  meaning  of  these  gestures ;  but  Felix  struek-in  and  criv.d  gaily : 
"  What  posture  am  I  to  take  then  ?"  "  Without  doubt,"  said  the  Ovorneer, 
"the  first  posture:  the  arms  over  the  breast,  the  face  earnest  and  cheerful  to- 
wards the  sky."  Felix  obeyed,  but  soon  cried:  "This  is  not  nnich  to  my 
taste;  I  see  nothing  up  there:  does  it  last  long?  But  yes!"  exclaimed  he, 
joyfully,  "  yonder  are  a  pair  of  falcons  flying  from  the  west  to  the  east :  that  is 
a  good  sign,  too?" — "As  thou  takest  it,  as  thou  bcha vest,"  said  the  other: 
"  Now  mingle  among  them  as  they  mingle."  lie  gave  a  signal,  and  iho  ciiil- 
dren  left  their  postures,  and  again  betook  them  to  work  or  sport  as  before. 

Wilhelm  a  second  time  *ask8  the  meaning  of  these  gestures;'  but  the  Over- 
seer is  not  at  liberty  to  throw  much  light  on  the  matter;  mentions  only  that 
they  are  symbolical,  ^  nowise  mere  grimaces,  but  have  a  moral  purport,  which 
perhaps  the  CinEF  or  the  Three  may  farther  explain  to  him.'  The  children 
themselves,  it  would  seem,  only  know  it  in  part ;  '  secrecy  having  many  ad- 
vantages ;  for  when  you  tell  a  man  at  once  and  straightforward  the  pur[)oso  of 
any  object,  he  fancies  there  is  notliing  in  it.'  By  and  by,  however,  having  left 
Felix  by  the  way,  and  parted  with  the  Overseer,  Wilhelm  arrives  at  the  abode 
of  the  Three  '  who  preside  over  sacred  things,'  and  from  whom  farther  satis- 
faction is  to  be  looked  for. 

Wilhelm  had  now  reached  the  gate  of  a  wooded  vale,  surrounded  with  high 
walls :  on  a  certain  sign,  the  little  door  opened,  and  a  man  of  earnest,  imposing 
look  received  our  T^veler.  The  latter  found  himself  in  a  large  beautifully 
umbrageous  space,  decked  with  the  richest  foliage,  shaded  with  trees  and 
bashes  of  all  sorts ;  while  stately  walls  and  magnificent  buildings  were  dis- 
cerned only  in  glimpees  through  this  thick  natural  boscage.  A  friendly  recep- 
tion from  the  Three,  who  by  and  by  appeared,  at  last  turned  into  a  general  con- 
versation, the  substance  of  which  we  now  present  in  an  abbreviated  shape. 

" Since  you  intrust  your  son  to  us,*'  said  they,  "it  is  fair  that  we  admit  yoa 
to  a  closer  view  of  our  procedure.  Of  what  is  external  you  have  seen  much 
that  docs  not  bear  its  meanmg  on  its  front  What  part  of  this  do  you  wish  to 
have  explained?" 

**  Dignified  Jret  singular  gestures  of  salutation  I  have  noticed ;  the  import  of 
which  I  would  gladly  learn :  with  you,  doubUess,  the  exterior  has  a  reference 
to  the  interior,  and  inversely ;  let  me  know  what  this  reference  is." 

"Well-formed  healthy  children,"  replied  the  Three,  "bring  much  into  the 
world  along  with  them ;  Nature  has  given  to  each  whatever  he  requires  for 
time  and  duration;  to  unfold  this  is  our  duty;  often  it  unfolds  itself  better  of 

^Culyto'iCWCioa/mMlJirifMttMWMwJBMMft.    Vol.I,9M. 
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its  own  accord.  One  thing  there  is,  however,  which  no  child  brings  into  the 
world  with  him ;  and  jet  it  is  on  this  one  thing  that  all  depends  for  making 
man  in  every  point  a  man.  If  yon  can  discover  it  yourself,  speak  it  out." 
Wilhelm  thoaght  a  little  while,  then  shook  bis  head. 

The  Three,  after  a  suitable  pause,  exclaimed,  "  Reverence  1"  Wilhelm 
seemed  to  hesitate.  "Reverence I"  cried  they,  a  second  time.  "  All  want  it, 
perhaps  yoursel£*' 

"Three  kinds  of  gestures  you  have  seen;  and  wo  inculcate  a  threefold  rev- 
erence, which,  when  commingled  and  formed  into  one  whole,  attains  its  full 
force  and  effect.  The  first  is  Reverence  for  what  is  Above  us.  That  posture, 
the  arms  crossed  over  the  breast,  the  look  turned  joyliilly  towards  heaven^ 
that  is  what  we  have  enjoined  on  young  children ;  requiring  from  them  thereby 
a  testimony  that  there  is  a  Grod  above,  who  images  and  reveals  himself  in 
parents,  teachers,  superiors.  Then  comes  the  second ;  Reverence  for  what  is 
Under  us.  Those  hands  folded  over  tlie  back,  and,  as  it  were,  tied  together; 
that  down-turned  smiling  look,  announce  that  we  are  to  regard  the  earth  with 
attention  and  cheerfulness:  from  the  bounty  of  the  earth  wo  are  nourished; 
the  earth  affords  unutterable  joys ;  but  disproportionate  sorrows  she  also  brings 
Q&  Should  one  of  our  children  do  himself  external  hurt,  blamably  or  blame- 
lessly;  should  others  hurt  him  accidentally  or  purposely;  should  dead  invol- 
untary matter  do  him  hurt;  then  let  him  well  consider  it;  for  such  dangers 
will  attend  him  all  his  daysL  But  from  this  posture  we  delay  not  to  free  our 
pupil,  the  instant  we  become  convinced  that  the  instruction  connected  with  it 
has  produced  sufficient  influence  on  him.  Then,  on  the  contrary,  we  bid  him 
gather  courage,  and,  turning  to  his  comrades,  nmge  himself  along  with  them. 
Now,  at  last,  he  stands  forth,  frank  and  bold ;  not  selfishly  isolated ;  only  in 
combination  with  his  equals  does  he  front  the  world.  Farther  we  have  nothing 
to  add." 

**  I  see  a  glimpse  of  it  I"  said  Wilhelm.  "  Are  not  the  mass  of  men  so  marred 
and  stinted,  because  they  take  pleasure  only  in  the  element  of  evil- wishing  and 
evil-speaking?  Whoever  gives  himself  to  this,  soon  comes  to  be  indifferent 
towards  God,  contemptuous  towards  the  world,  spiteful  towards  his  equals; 
and  the  true,  genuine  indispensable  sentiment  of  self-estimation  corrupts  into 
self-conceit  and  presumption.  Allow  me,  however,"  continued  he,  "  to  state 
one  difficulty.  You  say  that  reverence  is  not  natural  to  man :  now  has  not  the 
reverence  or  fear  of  nide  people  for  violent  convulsions  of  nature,  or  other  in- 
explicable mysteriously  foreboding  occurrences,  been  heretofore  regarded  as 
the  germ  out  of  which  a  higher  feeling,  a  purer  sentiment,  was  by  degrees  to 
be  developed?" 

"  Nature  is  indeed  adequate  to  fear,"  replied  they,  "  but  to  reverence  not 
adequate.  Men  fear  a  known  or  unknown  powerful  being;  the  strong  seeks 
to  conquer  it,  the  weak  to  avoid  it ;  both  endeavor  to  get  quit  of  it,  and  feel 
themselves  happy  when  for  a  short  season  they  have  put  it  aside,  and  their  na- 
ture has  in  some  degree  restored  itself  to  freedom  and  independence.  The 
'  natural  man  repeats  this  operation  millions  of  times  in  the  course  of  his  hfe; 
from  fear  he  struggles  to  freedom ;  from  freedom  ho  is  driven  back  to  fear,  and 
so  faoakes  no  advancement  To  fear  is  easy,  but  grievous ;  to  reverence  is  diffi- 
cult, but  satis&ctory.  Man  does  not  willingly  submit  himself  to  reverence,  or 
rather  he  never  so  submits  himself:  it  is  a  higher  sense  which  must  be  com- 
mumcated  to  his  nature;  which  only  in  some  favored  individuals  unfolds  itself 
spontaneously,  who  on  this  account,  too,  have  of  old  been  looked  upon  as 
SaintB  and  Gods.  Here  lies  the  worth,  here  lies  the  business  of  all  true  Re- 
ligions, whereof  there  are  Ukewise  only  three,  according  to  tlie  objects  towards 
which  they  direct  our  devotion." 

The  men  paused;  Wilhelm  reflected  for  a  time  in  silence;  but  feeling  in  him- 
self no  pretension  to  unfold  these  strange  words,  he  requested  the  Sages  to 
proceed  with  their  exposition.  They  immediately  complied.  *'  No  Religfion 
that  grounds  itsdf  on  mar,"  said  they,  "  is  regarded  among  us.  With  the  rev- 
erence to  which  a  man  should  give  dominion  in  his  mind,  he  can,  in  paying 
honor,  keep  his  own  honor;  he  is  not  disunited  with  himself  as  in  the  former 
ease.  The  Religion  which  depends  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Above  us,  we 
denominate  the  Btlinte;  it  is  the  Religion  of  tlie  Nations,  and  the  first  happy 
deUrenmoe  finom  a  degrading  fear :  all  Heathen  religions,  as  we  call  them,  are 
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of  this  sort,  whatsoever  names  they  may  bear.  The  Second  Religion,  which 
founds  itself  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Around  us,  we  denominate  the  Philo- 
Bophical ;  for  the  Philosopher  stations  himself  in  •  the  middle,  and  must  draw 
down  to  him  all  that  is  higher,  and  up  to  him  all  that  is  lower,  and  only  in  this 
medium  condition  does  he  merit  the  title  of^  Wise.  Here  as  he  surveys  with 
clear  sight  his  relation  to  his  equals, 'and  therefore  to  the  whole  human  race, 
his  relation  likewise  to  all  other  earthly  circumstances  and  arrangements  nee* 
essary  or  accidental,  he  alone,  in  a  cosmic  sense,  lives  in  truth.  But  now  we 
have  to  speak  of  the  Third  Religion,  gprounded  on  Reverence  for  what  is  l-nder 
us:  this  we  name  the  Cliristian;  as  in  the  Christian  Religion  such  a  temper  is 
the  most  di.«itLnctIy  manifested :  it  is  a  last  step  to  which  mankind  were  titted 
and  destined  to  attain.  But  what  a  task  was  it,  not  only  to  be  patient  with 
the  Earth,  tend  let  it  lie  beneath  us,  we  appealing  to  a  higher  birthplace;  but 
also  to  recognize  humility  and  poverty,  mockery  and  despite,  disgrace  and 
wretchedness,  suffering  and  death,  to,  recognize  these  things  as  divine ;  nay, 
even  on  sin  and  crime  to  look  not  as  hindrances,  but  to  honor  and  love  them  as 
furtherances,  of  what  is  holy.  Of  this,  indeed,  we  find  some  traces  in  all  ages: 
but  the  trace  is  not  the  goal :  and  this  being  now  attained,  the  human  species 
can  not  retrograde ;  and  we  may  say  that  the  Christian  Religion,  having  onco 
appeared,  can  not  again  vanish ;  having  onco  assumed  its  divine  shape,  can  be 
subject  to  no  dissolution." 

**  To  which  of  these  Religions  do  you  specially  adhere  ?"  inquired  Wilhelm. 

"To  all  the  three,"  replied  they,  "for  in  their  union  they  produce  what  may 
properly  be  called  the  true  Religioa  Out  of  those  tl\ree  Reverences  springs 
the  highest  Reverence,  Reverence  for  One's  self,  and  these  again  unfold  them- 
selves from  this;  so  that  man  attains  the  highest  elevation  of  which  he  is  ca- 
pable, that  of  being  justified  in  reckoning  hin^self  the  Best  that  God  and  Na- 
ture have  produced ;  nay,  of  being  able  to  continue  on  this  lofty  eminence, 
without  being  again  by  self-conceit  and  presumption  drawn  down  from  it  into 
the  vulgar  level." 

The  Three  undertake  to  admit  him  into  the  interior  of  their  Sanctuary; 
whither,  accordingly,  he,  'at  the  hand  of  the  Eldest,'  proceeds  on  the  morrow. 
Sorry  are  we  that  we  can  not  follow  them  into  the  *  octagonal  hall,'  so  full  of 
paintings^  and  the  ^  gallery  open  on  one  side,  and  stretching  round  a  spacious, 
gay,  flowery  garden.'  It  is  a  beautiful  figurative  representation,  by  pictures 
and  symbols  of  Art,  of  the  First  and  the  Second  Religions,  the  Ethnic  and  the 
Philosophical ;  for  the  former  of  which  the  pictures  have  been  composed  from 
the  Old  Testament;  for  the  latter  from  the  New.  We  can  only  nmke  room  for 
some  small  portions. 

**  I  observe,"  said  Wilhelm,  "  you  have  done  the  Israelites  the  honor  to  se- 
lect their  history  as  the  gproundwork  of  this  delineation,  or  rather  you  have 
made  it  the  leading  ob^t  there." 

"  As  you  see,"  replied  the  Eldest;  "for  you  will  remark,  that  on  the  socles 
and  friezes  we  have  introduced  another  series  of  transactions  and  occurrences, 
not  so  much  of  a  synchronistic  as  of  a  symphronistic  kind ;  since,  among  all 
nations,  we  discover  records  of  a  similar  import,  and  grounded  on  the  same 
fiicts.  Thus  you  perceive  here,  while,  in  the  main  field  of  the  picture,  Abra- 
ham receives  a  visit  from  his  gods  in  the  form  of  fair  youths,  Apollo  among 
the  herdsmen  of  Admetus  is  painted  above  on  the  frieze.  From  which  we 
may  learn,  that  the  gods,  when  they  appear  to  n>en,  are  commonly  unrecog- 
nized of  them." 

The  fiiends  walked  on.  Wilhelm,  for  the  most  part,  met  with  well-known 
objects;  but  they  were  hero  exhibited  in  a  livelier,  more  expressive  manner, 
than  he  liad  been  used  to  see  them.  On  some  few  matters  he  requested  ex- 
planation, and  at  last  could  not  help  returning  to  his  former  question :  "  Why 
the  Israelitish  history  had  been  chosen  in  preference  to  all  others?" 

The  Eldest  answered :  *'  Among  all  Heathen  religions,  for  such  also  is  tho 
Israelitish,  this  has  the  most  distinguished  advantages ;  of  which  I  shall  men- 
tion only  a  few.    At  the  Ethnic  judgment-seat ;  at  the  judgment-seat  of  the 
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God  of  Nations,  it  is  not  asked  whether  this  is  the  best,  the  most  excellent  na- 
tion ;  bat  whether  it  lasts,  whether  it  has  continued.  The  Israelitish  people 
never  was  good  for  much,  as  its  own  leaders,  judges,  rulers,  prophets,  have  a 
thousand  times  reproachfully  declared;  it  possesses  few  virtues,  and  mo9t  of 
the  faults  of  other  nations :  but  in  cohesion,  stead&stness,  valor,  and  when  all 
this  would  not  serve,  in  obstinate  toughness,  it  has  no  match.  It  is  the  most 
peraeverant  nation  in  the  world ;  it  is,  it  was,  and  it  will  be,  to  glorify  the  namo 
of  Jehovah  through  all  ages.  We  have  set  it  up,  therefore,  as  the  ptittorn 
figure :  as  the  main  figure,  to  which  the  others  only  serve  as  a  frame." 

''It  becomes  not  me  to  dispute  with  you,"  said  Wilhelm,  "since  you  hnve 
instruction  to  impart  Open  to  me,  therefore,  the  other  advantages  of  this 
people,  or  rather  of  its  history,  of  its  religion." 

"  One  chief  advantage,"  said  the  other,  "  is  its  excellent  collection  of  Sacred 
Books.  These  stand  so  happily  combined  together,  that  even  out  of  tlie  most 
diverse  elements,  the  feeling  of  a  whole  still  rises  before  us.  They  are  com- 
plete enough  to  satisfy ;  fragmentary  enough  to  excite ;  barbarous  enough  to 
rouse;  tender  enough  to  appease;  and  for  how  many  other  contradicting 
merits  miglit  not  these  Books,  might  not  this  one  Book,  be  praised  ?"  *  *  * 

Thus  wandering  on,  they  had  now  reached  the  gloomy  and  perplexed  pe- 
nods  of  the  History,  the  destruction  of  the  City  and  the  Temple,  the  murder, 
exile,  slavery  of  whole  masses  of  this  stiff-necked  people.  Its  subsequent  for- 
tunes were  delineated  in  a  cunning  allegorical  way ;  a  real  historical  delinea- 
tion of  them  would  have  lain  without  the  limits  of  true  Art 

At  this  point,  the  gallery  abruptly  terminated  in  a  closed  door,  and  Wilhelm 
was  surprised  to  see  himself  already  at  the  end.  "In  your  historical  faeries," 
said  he,  *'  I  find  a  chasm.  You  have  destroyed  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and 
dispersed  the  people ;  yet  you  have  not  introduced  the  divine  man  who  taught 
there  shortly  before ;  to  whom,  shortly  before,  they  would  give  no  ear." 

"  To  have  done  this,  as  you  require  it,  would  have  been  an  error.  The  life 
of  that  divine  Ifan,  whom  you  allude  to,  stands  in  no  connection  with  the 
general  history  of  the  world  in  his  time.  It  was  a  private  hfe ;  his  teaching 
was  a  teaching  for  individuals.  What  has  publicly  befallen  vast  masses  of  peo- 
ple, and  the  minor  parts  which  compose  them,  belongs  to  the  general  History 
of  the  World,  to  the  general  Religion  of  the  World ;  the  Religion  we  have 
named  the  First  What  inwardly  befalls  individuals  belongs  to  the  Second  Re- 
ligion, the  Philosophical :  such  a  Religion  was  it  that  Christ  taught  and  prac- 
ticed, so  long  as  he  went  about  on  Earth.  For  this  reason,  the  external  here 
doses,  aad  I  now  open  to  you  the  internal" 

A  door  went  "back,  and  they  entered  a  similar  gallery ;  where  Wilhelm  soon 
recognized  a  corresponding  series  of  Pictures  from  the  New  Testament  They 
seemed  as  if  by  another  hand  than  the  first :  all  was  softer ;  forms,  movementSi 
acoompaniments,  light  and  coloring. 

Into  this  secood  gallery,  with  its  strange  doctrine  about  '  Miracles  and  Parar 
bles,'  the  characteristic  of  the  Philosophical  Religion,  we  can  not  enter  for  the 
present,  yet  must  give  one  hurried  glance.  Wilhelm  expresses  some  surprise 
that  these  delineations  terminate  "  with  the  Supper,  with  the  scene  where  the 
ICaster  aad  his  Disciples  part"  He  inquires  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
history. 

"In  all  sorts  of  instruction,"  said  the  Eldest,  "in  all  sorts  of  communication, 
we  are  fond  of  separating  whatever  it  is  possible  to  separate ;  for  by  this 
means  alone  can  the  notion  of  importance  and  peculiar  significance  arise  in  the 
young  mind.  Actual  experience  of  itself  mingles  and  mixes  all  things  to- 
|ether;  here,  accordingly,  we  have  entirely  disjoined  that  sublime  Man's  life 
uom  its  termination.  In  hfe,  he  appears  as  a  true  Philosopher, — let  not  the  ex- 
pression stagger  you, — as  a  Wise  Man  in  the  highest  sense.  He  stands  firm  to 
his  point;  he  goes  on  his  way  iufiexibly,  and  while  he  exalts  the  lower  to  him- 
Bel4  while  he  makes  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  sick,  partakers  of  his  wisdom, 
of  his  ricbee^  of  his  strength,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  in  nowise  conceals  his  di- 
vine otigin ;  be  dares  to  equal  himself  with  God,  nay,  to  declare  that  he  bim- 
Belf  is  God.    la  this  manner  he  is  wont,  firom  youth  upwardsi  to  astound  big 
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familiar  fHcnds:  of  these  he  gains  a  part  to  his  own  cause ;  irritates  the  rest 
against  him ;  and  shows  to  all  men,  who  are  aiming  at  a  certain  elevation  in 
doctrine  and  life,  what  they  have  to  look  for  from  the  world.  And  thus,  for 
the  noble  portion  of  mankind,  his  walk  and  conversation  are  even  more  in- 
structive and  profitable  than  his  death  :  for  to  those  trials  every  one  is  called, 
to  tliis  trial  but  a  few.  Now,  omitting  all  that  results  from  this  consideration, 
do  but  look  at  the  touching  scene  of  the  Last  Supper.  Here  the  Wise  Man,  as 
it  ever  is,  leaves  those  that  are  his  own,  utterly  orphaned  behind  him ;  and 
while  lie  is  carefbl  for  the  Good,  he  feeds  along  with  them  a  traitor,  by  whom 
ho  and  the  Better  are  to  be  destroyed." 

Tfiis  seems  to  us  to  have  *a  deep,  still  meaning;'  and  the  longer  and  closer 
we  examine  it,  tlM3  more  it  pleases  us.  Wilhclm  is  not  admitted  into  the  shrine 
of  tlio  Third  Religion,  the  Christian,  or  that  of  which  Christ's  sufferings  and 
death  were  the  pymbol,  as  his  walk  and  conversation  had  been  the  pymbol  of 
the  Second,  or  Philosophical  Religion.     "  That  last  Religion,"  it  is  said, — 

"That  last  Religion,  which  arises  from  the  Reverence  of  what  is  Beneath  us ; 
that  veneration  of  the  contradictory,  the  hated,  the  avoided,  we  give  to  each 
of  our  pupils,  in  small  portions,  by  way  of  outflt,  along  wilh  him,  into  the 
world,  merely  that  he  may  know  wl>ere  more  is  to  be  had,  should  such  a  want 
spring  up  within  him.  I  invite  you  to  return  hither  at  the  end  of  a  3'ear,  to 
attend  our  general  Festival,  and  see  how  far  your  son  is  advanced :  then  shall 
you  bo  admitted  into  the  Sjinotuary  of  Sorrow." 

"Permit  me  one  question,"  saidWilhelm:  "  as  you  have  set  up  the  life  of 
this  divine  Man  for  a  pattern  and  example,  have  you  likewise  selected  his  suf- 
feungs,  his  death,  as  a  model  of  exalted  patience  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly  wo  have,"  replied  the  Eldest^  **0f  this  we  make  no  secret ; 
but  we  draw  a  veil  over  tlK>se  sufferings,  even  because  we  reverence  them  so 
higlily.  We  hold  it  a  damnable  audacity  to  bring  forth  that  torturing  Cross, 
and  the  Holy  One  who  sutlers  on  it,  or  to  expose  them  to  the  light  of  the  Sun, 
which  hid  its  face  when  n  reckless  world  forced  puch  a  sight  on  it ;  to  take 
these  mysterious  secrets  in  which  the  divine  depth  of  Sorrow  lies  hid,  and 
play  with  them,  fondle  them,  trick  them  out,  and  rest  not  till  the  most  reverend 
of  all  solemnities  appears  vulgar  and  paltry.  Let  so  much  for  the  present  suf- 
fice—  *  *  *  The  rest  we  must  still  owe  you  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  instruc- 
tion, which  in  the  interim  we  give  the  children,  no  stranger  is  allowed  to  wit- 
ness :  then,  however,  come  to  us,  and  you  will  hear  what  our  best  Speakers 
think  it  serviceable  to  make  public  on  those  matters." 

Could  wo  hope  tliat,  in  its  present  disjointed  state,  this  emblematic  sketch 
would  rise  before  the  minds  of  our  readers,  in  any  measure  as  it  stood  before 
the  mind  of  the  writer ;  that,  in  considering  it,  they  might  seize  only  an  out- 
line of  those  many  meanings  which,  at  less  or  greater  depth,  lie  hidden  under 
it,,  we  should  anticipate  their  thanks  for  having,  a  first  or  a  second  time, 
brought  it  before  them.  As  it  is,  believing  tliat,  to  open-minded  truth-seeking 
men,  the  deliberate  words  of  an  open-minded  truth-seeking  man  can  in  no  case 
be  wholly  unintelligible,  nor  the  words  of  such  a  man  as  Goethe  indifferent,  we 
have  transcribed  it  for  their  perusal.  If  we  induce  them  to  turn  to  the  original, 
and  study  this  in  its  completeness,  wilh  so  much  else  that  environs  it,  and 
bears  on  it,  they  will  thank  us  still  more,  To  our  own  judgment  at  least,  there 
in  a  fine  and  pure  significance  in  this  whole  delineation:  such  phrases  even  as 
*the  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow,*  *  the  divine  depth  of  Sorrow,'  have  of  themselves  a 
pathetic  wisdom  for  us ;  as  indeed  a  tone  of  devoutness,  of  calm,  mild,  priest- 
like dignity  pervades  the  whole.  In  a  time  like  ours,  it  is  rare  to  see,  in  the 
writings  of  cultivated  men,  any  opinion  whatever  bearing  any  mark  of  sincerity 
on  such  a  subject  as  this :  yet  it  is  and  continues  the  highest  subject,  and  they 
that  are  highest  are  most  fit  for  stadjing  it,  and  helping  others  to  study  it 
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The  following  passages,  of  a  pedagogical  character,  are  taken 
from  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister  in  Carljle's  version : 

In  order  to  accomplish  any  thing  by  education,  we  must  first  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  pupil's  tendencies  and  wishes :  that  when  these  are  ascer- 
tamed,  he  ought  to  be  transported  to  a  situation  where  he  may,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  content  the  former  and  attain  the  latter ;  and  so  if  we  have  been  mis- 
taken, may  still  in  time  perceive  his  error;  and  at  last  having  found  what  suits 
him,  may  hold  the  faster,  and  the  more  diligently  fashion  himself  by  it 

The  child's  desire  to  have  distinctions  made  in  his  ideas  grew  stronger  every 
day.  Having  learned  that  things  had  names,  he  wished  to  hear  the  name  of 
every  thing :  supposing  that  there  could  be  nothing,  which  his  father  did  not 
know,  he  often  teased  him  with  his  questions,  and  caused  him  to  inqairo  con- 
cerning objects,  which  but  for  this  he  would  have  passed  unheeded.  Our  in- 
nate tendency  to  pry  into  the  origin  and  end  of  things  was  likewise  soon  de- 
veloped in  the  boy.  When  he  asked  whence  came  the  wind,  and  whither  went 
the  flame,  his  fiitber  for  the  first  time  truly  felt  the  limitation  of  his  own  pow- 
ers, and  wished  to  understand  how  far  man  may  venture  with  his  thoughts, 
and  what  things  he  may  hope  ever  to  give  account  of  to  himself  or  others. 

You  admit  that  poets  must  be  bom  such ;  you  admit  this  with  regard  to  all 
professors  of  the  fine  arts ;  because  you  must  admit  it,  because  those  workings 
of  human  nature  can  scarce  be  aped  with  any  plausibility.  But  if  we  consider 
strictly,  we  shall  find  that  every  capability,  however  slight,  is  bom  with  us ; 
that  there  is  no  vague  general  capability  in  men.  It  is  our  ambiguous  dissi- 
pating education  that  makes  men  uncertain;  it  awakens  wishes  when  it  should 
be  animating  tendencies ;  instead  of  forwarding  our  real  capacities,  it  turns  our 
efforts  towards  objects  which  are  frequently  discordant  with  the  mind  that  aims 
at  them.  I  augur  better  of  young  persons  who  are  wandering  astray  along  a 
path  of  their  own,  than  of  many  who  are  walking  rightly  upon  paths,  which 
are  not  theirs.  If  the  former,  either  by  themselves,  or  by  the  guidance  of 
others,  ever  find  the  right  path,  that  is  to  say,  the  path  which  suits  their  na- 
ture, they  will  never  leave  it ;  while  the  latter  are  in  danger  every  moment  of 
shaking  off  a  foreign  yoke,  and  abandoning  themselves  to  unrestricted  license. 

Without  earnestness  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  life :  yet  among  the  peo* 
pie  whom  we  name  cultivated  men,  but  little  eamestncss  is  to  be  found :  in  la- 
bors and  employments,  in  arts,  nay  even  in  recreations,  they  proceed,  if  I  may 
say  so,  with  a  sort  of  self-defense ;  they  live,  as  they  read  a  heap  of  news- 
papers, only  to  be  done  with  it ;  they  remind  one  of  that  young  Flnglishman  at 
Rome,  who  told,  with  a  contented  air,  one  evening  in  some  company,  that  *  to- 
day he  had  dispatched  six  churches  and  two  galleries.'  They  wish  to  know 
and  leam  a  multitude  of  things,  and  exactly  those  with  which  they  have  the 
least  concem ;  and  they  never  see  that  hunger  is  not  stilled  by  snapping  at  the 
air.  When  I  become  acquainted  with  a  man,  my  first  inquiry  is :  With  what 
does  he  employ  himself)  and  how,  and  with  what  degree  of  perseverance?  The 
answer  reguktes  the  interest,  which  I  shall  take  in  him  for  life. 

The  invaluable  happiness  of  liberty  consisted,  not  in  doing  what  one  pleases, 
and  what  circumstances  may  invite  to,  but  in  being  able,  without  hindrance  or 
restraint^  to  do 'in  the  direct  way  what  one  regards  as  right  and  proper. 
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Art  is  long,  life  short,  judgment  difficolt,  occasion  transient  To  act  is  easj, 
to  think  is  hard ;  to  act  according  to  oar  thought  is  troublesome.  Every  be- 
ginning is  cheerful ;  the  threshold  is  the  place  of  expectation.  The  boy  stands 
astonished,  his  impressions  g^ide  him ;  he  learns  sportfully,  seriousness  comes 
on  him  by  surprise.  Imitation  is  bom  with  us ;  what  should  be  imitated  is  not 
easy  to  discover.  The  excellent  is  rarely  found,  more  rarely  valued.  The 
height  charms  us,  the  steps  to  it  do  not ;  with  the  summit  in  our  eye,  wo  love 
to  walk  along  the  plain.  It  is  but  a  part  of  art  that  can  be  taught ;  the  artist 
needs  it  all.  Who  knows  it  halt,  speaks  much  and  is  always  wrong;  who 
knows  it  wholly,  inclines  to  act  and  speaks  seldom  or  late.  The  former  have 
no  secrets  and  no  force ;  the  instruction  they  can  give  is  like  baked  bread, 
savory  and  satisfying  for  a  single  day ;  but  flour  can  not  be  sown,  and  seed 
com  ought  not  to  be  ground.  Words  are  good,  but  they  are  not  the  best.  The 
best  is  not  to  be  explained  by  words.  The  spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  high- 
est matter.  Action  can  be  understood  and  again  represented  by  the  spirit 
alone.  No  one  knows  what  he  is  doing,  while  he  acta  rightly ;  but  of  what  is 
wrong  we  are  always  conscious^  Whoever  works  with  symbols  only  is  a 
pedant,  a  hypocrite,  or  a  bungler.  There  are  many  such,  and  they  like  to  be 
together.  Their  babbling  detains  the  scholar ;  their  obstinate  mediocrity  vexes 
even  the  best.  The  instruction,  which  the  true  artist  gives  us,  opens  up  the 
mind ;  for  where  words  fail  him,  deeds  speak.  The  true  scholar  learns  firom 
the  known  to  unfold  the  unknown,  and  approaches  more  and  more  to  being  a 
master. 

True  art  is  like  good  company :  it  constrains  us  in  the  most  delightful  way  to 
recognize  the  measure,  by  which  and  up  to  which  our  'inward  nature  has  been 
shaped  by  culture. 

It  was  the  history  of  art  alone,  which  could  give  us  an  idea  of  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  any  work  of  art ;  that  wo  should  know  the  weary  stops  of 
mere  handicraft  and  mechanism,  over  wliich  the  man  of  talents  has  arisen  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  before  wo  can  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  the  man 
of  genius  to  move  with  airy  freedom,  on  the  pinnacle  whose  very  aspect  makes 
us  giddy. 

Men  are  so  inclined  to  content  themselves  with  what  is  commonest ;  the 
spirit  and  the  senses  so  easily  grow  dead  to  the  impressions  of  the  bcautifUl 
and  perfect ;  that  every  one  sliould  study  to  nourish  in  his  mind  the  &culty  of 
^ling  these  things  by  every  method  in  his  power.  For  no  man  can  bear  to 
be  entirely  deprived  of  such  enjoyments :  it  is  only  because  they  are  not  used 
to  taste  of  what  is  excellent,  that  the  generality  of  people  take  delight  in  silly 
and  insipid  things,  provided  they  be  new.  For  this  reason,  one  ought  every 
day  at  least  to  hear  a  little  song,  read  a  good  poem,  see  a  fine  picture,  and  if  it 
were  possible,  to  speak  a  few  reasonable  words. 

If  wo  can  conceive  it  possible  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  himself  assumed 
the  form  of  his  creation,  and  Uvod  in  that  manner  for  a  time  upon  earth,  this 
creature  must  appear  to  us  of  infinite  perfection,  because  susceptible  of  such  a 
combination  with  its  maker.  Hence,  when  we  feel  a  certain  disagreement  with 
Him,  and  remoteness  from  Him,  it  is  on  that  account  the  more  our  duty  to  seek 
out  every  property  and  beauty  of  our  nature,  by  which  our  pretension  to  a 
.umilarity  with  the  Divinity  may  be  made  good. 


THE  EDTICATIOir  OF  YOUTH. 

BT  CHABLB8  BOLLZN, 


XHTBODUCnON. 

This  intzodaction  will  contain  two  articles.  In  the  first  I  ehall  show 
tlie  importance  of  the  good  edacation  of  youth.  In  the  second  I  shall 
inquire  whether  pablic  instruction  is  preferable  to  prirate. 

1.  Importance  0/  Good  Education. 

The  edacation  of  joath  has  been  ever  conudered  by  the  great  philoso- 
phers and  the  most  famons  lawgivers  as  the  most  certain  source  of  the 
tranqnilitj  and  happiness,  both  of  private  families  and  of  states  and 
empires.  For  wliat  else,  in  short,  is  a  republic  or  kingdom  but  a  large 
bodj,  whose  health  and  strength  depend  upon  the  like  circumstances  of 
private  jtamilies  which  are  the  members  and  parts  of  it,  and  none  of 
which  can  fail  in  the  discharge  of  their  function  but  the  whole  body 
must  suffer  for  it  f  Now  what  is  it  but  good  education  which  enables 
all  the  citizens  and  great  men,  and  princes  above  the  rest,  to  perform 
their  different  functions  in  a*  deserving  manner  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that 
youth  are  as  the  nursery  of  the  state  ?  That  it  is  renewed  and  perpetuated 
by  them  ?  That  from  among  them  all  the  fathers  of  families,,  alt  mag!» 
trates  and  ministers ;  in  a  word,  all  persons  placed  in  autlM>rity  and 
power  are  taken?  And  is  it  not  certain  that  the  good  edacation  of 
those  who  are  one  day  to  fill  those  places  will  have  an  inffuence  over 
the  whole  lx>dy  of  the  state,  and  become,  in  a  manner,  the  spirit  and 
general  character  of  the  whole  nation  ?     * 

The  laws,  indeed*,  are  the  foundation  of  empires,  and  by  preserving  a 
regularity  and  good  order  in  them,  they  keep  them  in  peace  and  tran- 
quility. But  whence  have  the  laws  themselves  that  force  and  vigor,  but 
from  good  education,  which  trains  up  men  in  subjection  to  them,  without 
which  they  are  but  a  feeble  barrier  against  the  passions  of  mankind  ? 

Qnid  XtgtM  Bine  morlbaB  vans  proflciunt  T  * 

Plntarchf  makes  a  judicious  refiection  on  this  subject  which  well 
deserves  to  be  considered :  'Tis  in  speaking  of  Lycurgus.  "  This  wise 
lawgiver,"  says  he,|  "did  not  think  it  convenient  to  set  down  his  laws 
in  writing,  as  judging  that  the  strongest  and  most  effectual  means  of 
making  cities  happy  and  people  virtuous,  was  the  impression  that  was 

*£brat  Ocf.  xzv.  Ub.  8.  ilnvU,  L^curg, 
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made  in  the  manners  of  the  citizens,  and  rendered  familiar  and  easy  to 
them  by  custom  and  habit.  For  the  principles  which  education  lias 
engraven  in  their  minds  continue  firm  and  unshaken,  as  being  founded 
upon  an  inward  conviction,  and  even  upon  the  will,  which  is  always  a 
much  stronger  and  more  lasting  tie  than  that  of  force  ;  insomuch  that 
this  education  becomes  the  rule  of  youth,  and  serves  them  instead  of  a 
lawgiver."  Here  we  have  the  justest  notion  that  can  be  given  of  the 
difierence  there  is  between  the  laws  and  education. 

The  law,  when  it  stands  alone,  is  a  severe  and  imperious  mistress, 
avdyxtf,  which  lays  a  man  under  restraint  in  what  he  holds  most  dear, 
and  whereof  he  is  most  jealous,  I  mean  his  liberty ;  which  torments  and 
contradicts  him  in  everything,  is  deaf  to  his  remonstrances  and  desires, 
never  yields  to  any  relaxation,  speaks  always  in  a  threatening  tone,  and 
presents  liim  only  with  correction.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  men 
should  shake  off  this  yoke  as  soon  as  ever  they  can  without  punishment, 
and  that,  giving  ear  no  longer  to  its  troublesome  directions,  they  should 
give  themselves  up  to  follow  their  natural  inclinations,  which  the  law 
had  only  restrained  without  changing  or  destroying  them. 

But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  with  education.  Tis  a  mistress  that  is 
gentle  and  engaging,  an  enemy  to  violence  and  constraint,  which  loves 
only  to  act  by  motives  of  persuasion,  which  endeavors  to  make  its 
instructions  relished,  by  speaking  always  with  reason  and  truth,  and 
tends  only  to  make  virtue  nK>re  easy  by  making  it  more  amiajble.  Its 
lectures,  which  begin  almost  as  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  grow  up  and 
gather  strength  with  it,  in  time  take  deep  root,  soon  pass  from  the 
memory  and  understanding  to  the  heart,  are  daily  imprinted  in  his  man- 
ners, by  practice  and  habit  become  a  second  nature  in  him,  which  is 
scarce  possible  to  be  changed,  and  do  the  office  of  a  present  legislator  all 
Ihe  rest  of  his  life,  putting  him  in  mind  of  his  duty  upon  every 
occasion,  and  engaging  him  to  the  practice  of  it.  '11  Traidcvaig  vofxuOcTu 
^tddemv  QTTfpy&l^tTat  wept  eKoerov  avruv. 

We  must  not  wonder,  after  this,  that  the  ancients  have  rccommendt^ 
ihe  education  of  youth  with  so  much  care,  and  looked  upon  it  as  the 
purest  means  of  making  an  empire  stable  and  flourishing.  It  was  a 
capital  maxim  with  them  that  children  are  more  the  property  of  the 
republic  than  of  their  parents  ;*  and  that  thus  their  education  should  not 
be  given  up  to  their  fancies,  but  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  republic ; 
that  for  this  reason  children  ought  to  be  brought  up,  not  in  private  and 
in  their  fathers'  houses,  but  in  public,  by  common  masters,  and  under  the 
same  discipline,  that  they  may  bo  -early  inspired  with  a  love  for  their 
country,  respect  for  its  laws  and  relish  for  the  principles  and  maxims  of 
the  state  wherein  they  are  to  live.  For  every  kind  of  government  has 
its  peculiar  genius.  The  spirit  and  character  of  a  republic  is  very 
.different  from  that  of  a  monarchy.  Now  this  spirit  and  character  are 
.only  to  bo  imbibed  by  the  appropriate  education  of  children. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  principles  I  have  laid  down,  that  Lycurgus, 

•^r«.  iWW.  lib.  8,aip.  1. 
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Plato,  Aristotle,  and,  in  a  word,  all  that  have  left  as  anj  rules  of  govern- 
ment, have  declared  that  the  principal  and  most  essential  duty  of  a  mag- 
istrate, a  minister,  a  lawgiver,  and  a  prince,  is  to  watch  over  the  good 
edacation,  first  of  their  own  children,  who  often  succeed  in  their  stead, 
and  then  of  the  citizens  in  general  who  form  the  hodj  of  the  republic ; 
and  they  observe  that  the  whole  disorder  of  states  arises  onlj  from  the 
negligence  of  this  twofold  duty. 

Plato*  quotes  an  illustrious  example  of  it  in  the  person  of  the  famous 
Cyrus,  the  most  accomplished  prince  we  read  of  in  ancient  history.  He 
wanted  none  of  the  talents  which  were  requisite  to  make  a  great  man, 
excepting  that  we  are  here  speaking  of.  Being  wholly  taken  up  with  his 
conquests,  he  intrusted  the  education  of  his  children  with  the  women. 
These  young  princes  were  therefore  brought  up,  not  after  the  rough  and 
severe  discipline  of  the  Persians,  which  had  so  well  succeeded  in  Cyrus 
their  father,  but  after  the  manner  of  the  Medes ;  that  is,  in  luxury,  soft- 
ness, and  pleasures.  Nobody  ventured  to  contradict  them  in  anything. 
Their  ears  were  open  only  to  praise  and  flattery ;  everything  bent  their 
knee  and  bowed  low  before  them.  And  it  was  thought  to  become  their 
grandeur  to  put  an  infinite  distance  between  them  and  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, as  though  they  had  been  of  a  different  spedes  from  them.  "  Such 
an  education,  so  remote  from  all  reproof  and  education,  had,"  says  Plato, 
"  the  success  which  was  to  be  expected  from  it.  The  two  princes,  pres- 
ently after  the  death  of  Cyms,  took  up  arms  against  each  other,  as  not 
being  able  to  bear  either  a  superior  or  an  equal ;  and  Cambyses,  grown 
absolute  master  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  ran  furiously  into  all  sorts 
of  excess,  and  reduced  the  Peraian  empire  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Cyrus 
left  htm  Jk  vast  extent  of  provinces,  immense  revenues,  and  armies  with- 
out number;  but  all  this  turned  to  his  ruin,  for  want  of  another  benefit 
far  mose  valuable,  which  he  neglected  to  leave  him, — I  mean  a  good 
education. 

This  judicious  remark  of  Plato  concerning  Cyrus  entirely  escaped 
BBe  in  reading  the  history  of  him  by  Xenophon.  Nor  did  I  reflect  that 
this  historian  is  absolutely  silent  upon  the  edacation  of  this  prince's 
children,  whereas,  he  largely  describes  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
the  Persian  youth  were  brought  up,  and  Cyrus  himself  amongst  the  rest* 
Tis  the  greatest  fault  a  prince  can  be  guilty  of, 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  behaved  in  a  very  diflerent  mimner.f  Upon 
the  birth  of  his  son,  when  engaged  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests  and 
at  the  time  of  his  greatest  achievements,  he  wrote  Aristotle  the  following 
letter :  "  I  give  you  notice  that  I  liave  a  son  bom  to  me,  but  I  am  not  so 
much  obliged  to  the  gods  for  his  birth,  as  for  the  happiness  that  he  has 
come  into  the  world  whilst  there  is  an  Aristotle  living.  For  I  hope  that, 
being  brought  up  under  your  direction  and  by  your  care,  ho  may  deserve 
the  glory  of  his  father  and  the  empire  which  I  shall  leave  him."  This 
was  talking  and  thinking  like  a  great  prince  who  was  thorpughly 
acquainted  with  the  importance  of  a  good  edacation.    Alexander  ha4 

•nu,  Ub.  t^tUleff,  iAvLCM.  lib.  9,  cap.  8. 
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the  same  Bentiments.  An  bistoiiaD  observes  thst  he  loved  Aristotle  no 
less  than  his  own  ikther  heeatue,  he  9Bid,hewu  indebted  to  the  one  fir 
Uving,  and  the  ether  fir  living  teeU, 

If  it  is  a  great  fault  in  a  prince  not  to  take  care  of  the  educatioift  of 
his  own  children,  it  is  no  less  blamable  to  accept  that  of  the  citizens  in 
feneral,  Plutarch  very  judiciously  observes  in  the  parallel  he  draws 
between  Ljcurgus  and  Numa,  that  it  was  a  like  negligence  which  ren- 
dered all  the  good  designs  and  great  intuitions  of  the  latter  useless. 
The  passage  is  very  remarkable.  ''All  the  labor  of  Numa,"  sayshe^ 
*  who  took  pains  only  to  maintain  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Romo, 
vanished  with  him  ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  temple  of  Janus, 
which  he  had  constantly  kept  i^ut  as  if  he  had  really  held  there  the 
demon  of  war  eonfined  in  chains,  was  immediately  opened  again,  and  all 
Italy  filled  withUood  and  slaughter.  Thus  the  most  beautiful  and  best 
ef  his  institutkms  whs  but  of  short  continuance,  as  it  wanted  the  sole 
tie  capable  of  maintaining  it,  which  was  the  education  of  youth. 

It  was  the  opposite  conduct  which  so  long  preserved  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  in  full  force.  For,  "as  tlie  same  Plutarch  observes,  tho 
religion  of  an  oath  wliich  he  required  of  the  Lacediemonians  would 
have  been  a  feeble  support  after  his  death,  if  by  education  he  had  not 
imprinted  the  laws  in  their  manners.  It  hud  made  them  suck  in  the 
love  of  his  form  of  government  almost  with  their  milk,  by  making  it  in 
a  manner  familiar  and  natural  to  them.  Tlius  we  see  the  principal  of 
his  ordinances  were  kept  for  above  five  hundred  years  like  a  good  and  a 
strong  dye  which  had  penetrated  tho  very  substance  of  tho  soul." 

All  these  great  men  of  antiquity  were  therefore  persuaded,  as  Plu- 
tarch observes  of  Lycurgus  in  particular,  tlutt  the  most  essential  duty 
of  a  lawgiver,  and  so  of  a  prince,  was  to  establish  good  rules  for  the 
education  of  youth,  and  to  see  that  they  were  exactly  observed.  It  is 
surprising  to  see  how  far  they  carried  their  rare  and  wat<;hf ulness  upon 
this  i)oint.  They  advised  to  use  precautions  in  tlw  choice  of  such  persons 
as  were  to  take  care  of  children  from  their  very  birth,  and  it  is  plain 
that  Quintilian  has  taken  what  ho  has  said  upon  this  subject  from  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  especially  in  what  relates  to  nurses.  He  requires,  with  those 
wise  philosophers,  that  in  the  choice  that  is  made  of  them,  care  should 
not  only  be  taken  that  they  had  no  bad  ways  of  speaking,  but,  witlial, 
that  a  special  regard  should  bo  had  to  their  manners  and  disposition ; 
and  the  reason  he  gives  for  it  is  admirable.*  **  For  what  is  learnt,"  says 
he,  "  at  that  age  is  easily  imprinted  in  the  mind,  and  leaves  deep  marks 
behind  it  which  are  not  easily  to  be  obliterated.  As  in  the  case  of  a 
vessel,  which  long  preserves  a  tincture  of  the  first  liquor  that  wasx>oured 
into  it ;  and  like  wool,  which  can  never  recover  its  first  whiteness  after 
it  has  been  once  dyed,  and  the  misfortune  is  that  bad  habits  last  longer 
than  good  ones." 

"Tis  for  the  same  reason,  tliat  these  philosophers  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
the  most  essential  duties  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  education 
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of  children,  to  remote  from  them,  as  far  as  possible,  the  slaves  and 
domesties,  whose  discourses  and  examples  may  he  predudidal  to  them.* 

To  this  thej  add  a  piece  of  advice  which  will  condemn  a  great  many 
Christian  fathers  and  masters.  Thej  require  that  not  only  the  boys 
should  be  disallowed  to  read  any  comedies  or  be  present  at  any  theat- 
rical show  before  they  arrive  at  a  certain  age,  but  that  all  pictures, 
ficulpiurea,  or  tapestry,  which  may  lay  any  indecent  and  dangerous 
image  before  the  eyes  of  their  children,  should  be  absolutely  bani^ed 
their  dtieau  They  desire  that  the  magistrates  should  carefully  watch 
over  the  exeeation  of  this  ordinance,  and  that  they  should  oblige  thd 
workmen,  even  such  as  were  most  industrious,  who  refused  to  submit  to 
it,  to  carry  their  fatal  skill  to  some  other  place.  They  were  persuaded 
that  from  su^  oljects  as  these,  that  were  adapted  to  flatter  the  passions 
and  fbed  the  denre,  there  arose  a  kind  of  contagion  and  pestilential 
air  that  was  at  length  indefinably  capable  of  infecting  the  masters 
themselves  w^  breathe  it  every  moment  without  fear  and  precaution, 
and  thai  these  objects  were  like  so  many  poisoned  flowers  which  exhale 
a  deadly  odor,  that  was  the  more  to  be  feared  as  it  was  the  less  distrusted 
and  even  appeared  agreeable.f  These  wise  philosophers  require,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  everything  in  a  city  should  teach  and  inspire  virtu6 
— Inseriptimis,  pictures,  statues,  plays,  and  conversations — ^and  that 
from  everything  that  is  presented  to  the  senses  and  strike  the  eyes  and 
ears,  there  should  be  formed  a  kind  of  salutary  air  and  breath  which 
should  imperceptibly  in»nuate  itself  into  the  souls  of  the  children,  and 
aided  and  assisted  by  the  instruction  of  the  master,  should  incline  them 
from  thmr  tenderest  years  to  the  love  of  probity  and  a  regard  for  honesty. 
There  is  a  beauty  and  delicacy  in  the  original  expression  which  no  othef 
language  is  capable  of,  and  though  this  passage  be  somewhat  long,  I 
have  thought  proper  to  quote  a  greater  part  of  it  to  give  some  idea  of 
Plato's  stylQ. 

I  shall  now  return  to  my  subject,  and  conclude  this  first  article  with 
desiring  the  reader  to  consider  how  the  pagans  themselves  ever  looked 
upon  the  care  of  the  education  of  the  children  as  the  most  essential 
duty  of  parents,  magistrates,  and  princes,  as  it  is  of  last  Importance  foir 
all  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  have  good  principles  instilled  into  them  from 
the  beginning.  In  short,  where  their  minds  are  yet  tender  and  flexible, 
they  may  be  turned  and  managed  as  we  please,  whereas,  age  and  long 
habit  wHl  make  faults  almost  incorrigible.  Frangoi  enim  eititu  quam 
eorriffot,  gum  inprc^tum  induruerunt.X 

2.  BdatiM  Vaiu4  of  PubUo  and  Private  InHrueUM, 

Daring  the  whole  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  education  of  yonth, 
being  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  dangers  which  occur  both  in  private 
houses  And  great  schools,  I  have,  never  presumed  to  give  advice  upon  thii 
subject,  and  have  ever  been  content  with  applying  myself  ascarefujly  ai 
I  oould  to  the  instruction  of  the  boys  which  Divine  Providence  committed 
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to  mj  care.  I  tliink  I  ooglit  still  to  observe  the  same  neutrality^  and 
leave  it  to  the  prudence  of  parents  to  decide  a  question  which  certainly 
admits  of  great  difficulties  on  both  sides. 

Quintllian  has  discoursed  upon  this  point  with  great  prolixity  and 
eloquence.*  The  pfissage  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  his  work,  and 
deserves  to  bo  read  in  the  original.    I  shall  give  the  substance  of  it. 

Ho  begins  with  answering  two  objections  against  public  schools. 

The  first  relates  to  purity  of  morals,  which  they  claim  is  here  ex- 
I)Osed  to  the  greatest  dangers.  Was  this  the  case,  he  thinks  we  should 
not  hesitate  a  moment, — ^tho  care  of  living  well  being  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  that  speaking  welL  But,  ho  says,  the  danger  is  equal  on  both 
sides ;  that  the  whole  depends  upon  the  natural  disposition  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  care  that  is  taken  of  their  education ;  that  usually  the 
evil  springs  from  the  parents  themselves  by  the  bad  examples  they  set 
their  children.  All  this  passes  into  habit  and  soon  after  into  nature. 
The  poor  children  find  themselves  vicious  before  they  know  what  vice 
is.  Thus,,  breathing  nothing  but  luxury  and  pleasure,  they  do  not  take 
their  irregularity  from  the  schools,  but  bring  it  thither. 

The  second  objection  concerns  the  advancement  in  their  studies,  which 
must  be  greater  in  a  private  house  where  the  master  has  but  one  scholar 
to  instruct.  Quintilian  does  not  allow  this  for  several  reasons  which  he 
lays  down,  but  he  adds,  that  this  Inconvenience,  though  it  were  real,  is 
abundantly  repaired  by  the  great  advantages  which  follow  upon  a  public 
education. 

First,  a  public  education  emboldens  a  young  man,  gives  him  courage, 
early  accustoms  him  not  to  be  afraid  of  being  looked  upon,  and  cures 
him  of  a  certain  pusilanimity  which  naturally  attends  a  private  and 
letircd  life ;  whereas,  in  secret,  he  usually  grows  languid  and  dejected ; 
he  grows  rusty,  as  I  may  say,  or  else  falls  into  an  opposite  extreme, 
becomes  conceited,  setting  a  greater  value  upon  himself  than  upon 
others  from  having  no  person  to  compare  himself  with. 

Second  and  third.  In  a  public  school  there  are  acquaintances  formed 
which  often  last  as  long  as  they  live,  and  there  is  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  world  to  be  gained  which  society  alone  can  procure.  Quintilian 
does  not  insist  much  upon  these  two  advantages,  and  seems  to  set  no 
great  value  on  them. 

Fourth.  The  great  advantage  of  schools  is  emulation.  A  child  there 
improves  both  by  what  is  said  to  himself  and  what  is  said  to  others^  He 
will  every  day  see  his  master  approve  one  thing  and  correct  another, 
blame  the  idleness  of  this  boy  and  commend  the  diligence  of  that,  and 
will  be  the  better  for  it  all.  The  love  of  glory  will  serve  him  as  a  spur 
to  labor.  He  wUl  be  ashamed  to  be  behindhand  with  his  equals,  and 
will  take  pains  to  excel  the  most  forward.  A  good  sdiolar  will  use  his 
utmost  endeavors  to  be  the  first  in  his  form  and  carry  the  prise.  'Tis  this 
which  gives  ardor  to  young  minds ;  and  a  noble  emulation,  well  managed, 
without  any  intermixture  of  malice,  envy,  and  pride,  is  one  of  the  best 
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meftiui  to  lead  theni  to  the  exerdoe  of  the  greatest  yirtaes  and  di£Scult 
andeitakings. 

fifth.  Another  advantage  whieh  is  farther  to  be  found  in  schools,  is 
that  a  joong  man  meets  with  sach  models  among  his  companions  as  are 
within  his  reach,  such  as  he  flatters  himself  he  may  be  able  to  come  up 
to,  and  does  not  despur  of  one  daj  surpassing,  whereas,  if  he  was 
alone,  it  would  be  presumption  in  him  to  compare  himself  with  hit 
master. 

^xth.  Lastly,  a  master  who  has  a  numerous  auditory  exerts  himself 
quite  otherwise  than  he  who,  having  but  one  scholar,  can  speak  only 
eoldly  to  him,  and  in  the  way  of  conversation.  Now  it  is  incredible 
how  serviceable  this  fire  and  vivacity  of  a  master  who,  in  explaining  the 
beautiful  passages  of  an  author,  grows  warm  and  transported,  is,  not  only 
to  make  the  boys  attentive,  but  likewise  to  inspire  them  with  the  same 
taste  and  sentiments  as  he  feels  who  is  speaking  to  them. 

Quintilian  does  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  opinion  which  he  main- 
tains is  confirmed  by  general  custom,  and  the  authority  of  the  most 
esteemed  authors  and  most  famous  legislators. 

I  might  add,  that  this  conduct  has  no  less  regularly  been  observed 
since  the  days  of  Quintilian,  and  amongst  Christians.  Ecclesiastical 
history  supplies  us.  with  abundance  of  examples.  That  of  St.  Basil 
and  St.  Gregory  Nazianaen  is  known  to  all  the  world.  I  shall  give 
the  ptfrticulars  of  it  at  the  close  of  ^is  volume,  and  shall  now  only 
observe  that  the  families  of  these  two  illustrious  friends  were  the  most 
Christian  that  were  then  in  the  Church.  They  thought,  however,  they 
might  commit  the  dearest  treasure  they  had  in  the  world  to  the  public 
schools,  and  Qod  blessed  their  pious  intentions  with  a  success  that  sur- 
passed all  their  expectations.  Shall  we  venture  to  charge  this  conduct 
with  imprudence  and  presumption  ? 

On  the  other  side,  may  we  venture  to  condemn  the  religious  fearful- 
ness  of  Christian  parents,  who,  upon  seeing  the  dangers  which  occur  in 
colleges  (and  it  must  be  owned,  too,  that  they  are  great  ones),  and  being 
less  sollcitious  about  their  children's  improvement  in  the  sciences  than  to 
preserve  to  them  the  precious  and  inestimable  treasure  of  their  innocence, 
determine  to  bring  them  up  under  their  own  inspection  in  a  family  where 
they  may  hear  naught  but  wise  discourse,  where  they  will  see  naught 
but  good  examples,  and  from  Whence  whatever  may  be  capable  of  cor- 
rupting the  purity  of  their  morals  is  carefully  removed  as  much  as 
possible.  There  is  now,  certainly,  some  such  houses,  but  the  number  of 
them  is  very  few. 

Besides  the  two  usual  methods  of  bringing  up  youth — the  boarding 
them  out  at  public  schools,  or  instructing  them  in  private — there  is  a 
third,  which  holds  the  middle  place,  and  seems  to  join  the  other  two,  and 
that  is,  to  send  children  to  school  to  improve  by  the  emulation  of  the 
classes,  and  keeping  them  home  the  rest  of  the  time.  By  this  means, 
perhaps,  they  avoid  a  part  of  the  dangers,  as  they  are  also  deprived  of 
one  part  of  the  advantages  of  the  college,  amongst  which  we  ought 
certainly  to  reckon  the  order^  regularity,  and  discipline  which,  by  tho 
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0oand  of  a  clock,  points  oat  all  the  exerdiet  of  the  day  in  a  nnlform 
manner,  and  the  simplicity  and  frugality  of  their  way  of  liring,  whidi 
are  very  different  from  the  indulgence  of  their  fathera*  hoases,  and  aenre 
only  to  render  them  too  nice  and  tender.  "  My  father/'  eays  Henry  de 
Memne», "  had  two  views  in  the  education  of  the  college ;  the  one  waa  the 
gay  and  innocent  conversation  of  the  boys,  the  other  was  the  school 
discipline,  to  make  us  forget  the  endearments  of  our  home,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  cleanse  us  in  fresh  water.    I  think  those  eighteen  months  I 

spent  at  the  college  were  of  great  service  to  me I  learnt  the 

frugal  life  of  the  scholars,  and  how  to  porticm  out  my  time." 

Another  advantage  of  colleges,  supposing  them  to  be  such  as  they 
riiould  be,  and  the  greatest  of  all  is,  that  the  boys  are  there  thoroughly 
taught  their  religion.  They  learn  to  take  the  knowledge  of  it  from  the 
spring,  to  know  the  real  spirit  and  true  greatness  of  it,  and  to  fortify 
themselves  by  solid  principles  against  the  dangers  which  faith  and  piety 
too  frequently  meet  with  in  the  world.  It  is  not  impossible,  but  certainly 
'tis  very  rare,  to  find  this  advantage  in  private  houses. 

Now,  what  must  we  conclude  from,  all  these  principles  and  all  these 
facts  ?  There  is  no  college  which  cannot  produce  a  great  number  of 
examples  of  boys  who  have  had  an  excellent  education  there,  and  been 
improved  both  in  the  sciences  and  in  piety  ;  nor  is  there  any  one  which 
has  not  seen  with  grief  a  great  number  miscarry ;  and  the  case  is  the 
•ame  in  private  houses. 

The  conclusion  which,  in  my  opinion,  we  should  draw  from  hence  is, 
that  the  dangers  are  very  great  to  youth  on  all  sides.  It  is  the  duty  of 
parents  to  examine  well  before  Qod  what  course  they  ought  to  take, 
equitably  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  which  occur  on  both 
aides,  to  be  determined  in  so  important  a  deliberation  only  by  the  motives 
of  religion,  and  above  all,  to  make  such  a  choice  of  masters  and  colleges, 
in  case  they  follow  that  course,  as  may,  if  not  entirely  dissipate,  at  least 
diminish,  their  just  apprehensions. 

The  Plan  and  DMHon  of  this  TreatUe. 

To  enten  usefully  into  the  particulars  of  what  concerns  the*  private 
government  of  the  classes  and  colleges,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  sepa- 
rately the  duty  of  the  different  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  and  bear  any  relation  to  it.  But  as  there  are  scHne  general 
directions  which  almost  equally  belong  to  all,  I  will  begin  this  treatise 
with  them,  that  I  may  avoid  the  repetitions  which  otherwise  would 
be  inevitable. 

I.  OEBOCBAL  FBINCIPLSS. 

I  shall  begin  with  desiring  the  reader,  when  I  talk  of  instraetions, 
rules,  precepts,  and  duties,  which  are  terms  that  I  cannot  avoid  employing 
in  the  subiect  I  treat  of,  to  do  me  so  mudi  justice  as  to  think  that  I  do 
■ot  pretend  to  prescribe  laws  to  any  one,  or  to  set  up  for  a  siaster  or 
censurer  of  my  brethren.  My  only  design  is  to  assist,  if  I  can,  such 
young  persons  as  are  intrusted  with  the  education  of  children  who,  for 
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want  of  ezperieiiM»  an  tabj^ek  to  oommit  a  gnat  nuuij  azxon,  m  I  owb 
llMit  I  mxjwM  hftTa  f omerlj  committed,  and  I  shall  thiak  m jself  Teiy 
happj  if  I  can  ooatrilrato  lo  make  them  avoid  tbem  by  laying  mj  reflee- 
ikmfl  befoie  them,  or  rather  thoae  of  the  ablest  masten  in  point  of  edn- 
catioB.  For  I  ahall  here  soaroe  eay  anything  of  myself,  especially  in  this 
first  part,  which  is  the  most  important,  and  should  senreas  the  basis  and 
foandatioB  to  all  the  rest.  Athens  and  Rome  shall  here  lend  me  their 
assistance.  I  shall  likewise  make  use  of  two  modem  anthors,  and  often 
without  qnoting  them.  These  are  M.  de  F^nelon,  Archbishop  of  Camr 
bray,  and  Mr.  Lodce,  whose  writings  upon  this  subject  are  justly  yery 
much  esteemed.  The  last  has  some  particular  sentiments  which  I  would 
not  always  follow.  Besides,  I  question  whether  he  was  well  skilled  in 
the  Greek  tongue,  and  in  the  study  of  the  belles  lettres ;  at  least  he 
seems  not  to  set  the  value  upon  them  they  deserve.  But  both  of  them 
may  be  of  very  great  use  with  relation  to  morals  and  conduct,  not  only 
to  young  masteiB,  but  to  persoos  of  greater  experience.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  making  use  of  the  labors  of  others,  as  I  have  thought  fit, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  public  will  not  be  displeased  at  it, 
being  content  to  have  good  things  laid  before  them  without  being  cob- 
eemed  from  whence  they  are  taken.  I  shall  reduce  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
articles  the  general  instructions  which  relate  to  the  education  of  youth. 

1.  THS  END  TO  BB  AIMED  AT  IN  EDUCATIOIT. 

To  succeed  in  the  education  of  youth,  the  first  step  is  to  lay  down  the 
end  we  should  aim  at,  to  inquire  by  what  means  it  is  to  be  obtained,  and 
to  choose  out  an  able  and  experienced  guide,  who  is  able  to  conduct  us 
safely  to  it.  Though  it  be  generally  a  very  wise  and  judicious  rale*  to 
avoid  all  singularity,  and  to  follow  the  received  customs,  yet  I  question 
whether,  in  the  point  we  now  treat  of,  this  principle  does  not  admit  of 
some  exception,  and  whether  we  ought  not  to  apprehend  the  dangers  and 
inconveniendes  of  blindly  following  the  footsteps  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us,  so  as  to  consult  custom  more  than  reason,  and  the  governing 
our  actions  rather  by  what  others  do  than  by  what  they  should  do ;  from 
whence  it  often  happens  that  an  error  once  established  is  handed  down 
from  age  to  age,  and  becomes  almost  a  certain  law,  from  a  notion  that 
we  ought  to  act  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  follow  the  example  of  the 
greater  number.  But  the  greatest  number  do  not  always  make  the  best 
choice,  and  we  too  frequently  observe  the  contrary. 

If  we  consult  our  reason  ever  so  little,  it  Is  easy  to  discern  that  the 
end  which  masters  should  have  in  view,  is  not  barely  to  teach  their 
scholars  Greek  and  Latin,  to  learn  them  to  make  exercises  and  verses,  to 
charge  their  memory  with  fkcts  and  historical  dates,  to  draw  up  syllo- 
gisms in  form,  or  to  trace  lines  or  figures  upon  paper.  These  branches 
of  knowledge  I  own  are  useful  and  valuable,  but  as  means  and  not  as 
the  end,  when  they  conduct  us  to  other  things,  and  not  when  we  stop 
there ;  when  they  serve  us  as  preparatives  and  instruments  for  better 
matters,  the  igncvance  of  which  makes  all  the  rest  useless.f    The  boys 
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would  have  oauso  to  complain,  if  thej  were  condemned  to  spend  eight 
or  ten  of  the  beet  jean  of  their  life  in  learning,  at  a  great  expense  and 
with  incredible  pains,  one  or  two  languages,  and  some  other  matters  of 
a  like  nature,  which,  perhaps,  thej  would  but  seldom  have  occaaion  to 
make  use  of.  The  end  of  masters,  in  the  long  course  of  their  studies,  is  to 
habituate  their  scholars  to  a  serious  labor,  to  make  them  love  and  value 
the  sciences,  and  to  raise  such  an  appetite  in  them  as  shall  make  them 
thirst  after  them  when  they  are  gone  from  school,  to  point  out  the 
method  of  attaining  to  them,  and  make  them  thoroughly  sensible  of 
their  use  and  value,  and  by  that  means  to  dispose  them  for  the  different 
employments  to  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  them.  Besides  this,  it 
is  farther  the  end  of  masters  to  improve  their  hearts  and  understandings, 
to  protect  their  innocence,  to  inspire  them  with  principles  of  honor  and 
probity,  to  train  them  up  to  good  habits,  to  correct  and  subdue  in  them, 
by  gentle  means,  the  ill  inclinations  they  shall  be  observed  to  have,  such 
as  rougliness,  insolence,  an  high  opinion  of  themselves,  and  a  proud- 
swelling  vanity  constantly  employed  in  lessening  others,  a  blind  self- 
love,  which  is  only  careful  of  procuring  advantage  to  itself,  a  spirit  of 
raillery  which  is  pleased  with  offending  and  insulting  others,  an  inso- 
lence and  sloth,  which  renders  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  mind  unser- 
viceable.* 

2.  TO  STUDY  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

Education,  properly  speaking,  is  the  art  of  developing  and  fashioning 
the  mind.  Of  all  sciences  it  is  the  most  difficult,  the  most  novel,  and.  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  important,  but  yet  not  sufficiently  studied.  To 
judge  by  common  experience,  of  all  the  animals  man  is  the  most  un- 
tractable.  Xenophon,  in  the  beautiful  preface  to  his  Cyrapedia,  ob- 
serves, "  We  never  see  flocks  of  sheep  or  oxen  rebel  against  their  lead- 
ers, whereas  nothing  is  more  common  amongst  men ;  it  seems  a  natural 
eonclasion  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  rule  over  men  than  over  beasts." 
But,  casting  his  eyes  upon  Cyrus,  who  governed  so  many  provinces  in 
peace,  and  was  equally  beloved  by  the  people  he  had  conquered  and  his 
natural  subjects,  he  concludes  that  **  the  fault  must  arise  not  from  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  obey,  but  from  the  superiors  who  know  not  how  to 
govern." 

The  same  may  be  said,  in  some  proportion,  of  those  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  children.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  mind  of  man, 
even  in  his  infancy,  bears  the  yoke  with  impatience,  and  naturally  in- 
clines to  what  is  forbidden.f  But  what  we  must  conclude  from  hence  is, 
that  for  this  very  reason  he  requires  more  precaution  and  address,  and 
that  he  yields  more  willingly  to  mildness  than  violence  (sequUur  faeUiui 
quam  dudtur).  We  sometimes  see  a  stomachful  horse  who  capers  and 
gnaws  the  bit,  and  refuses  to  obey  the  spur ;  'tis  because  the  rider  has  a 
hard  and  heavy  hand,  knows  not  how  to  guide  him,  and  checks  the  bridle 
when  he  ought  not.  Qive  this  horse,  who  has  a  very  tender  mouth,  an 
understanding  and  skilful  rider,  and  he  will  check  all  his  sallies,  and, 

^Snue,  Ub,  fU  vU.  biat.  cap.  1.  *     tiStoJMC.  d»  CUm,  lib.  1,  cap.  M. 
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with  a  liglit  hand,  govern  him  with  pleunre  (ffenercH  ai^ue  tuibilei  eqtd 
mitiui  faeSi  fraeM  regutUur). 

To  compftf^  thiB  end,  the  master't  first  care  is  thoroaghljr  to  stadj  and 
search  into  the  genius  and  character  of  the  children,  for  bjr  this  he  most 
regulate  his  conduct.  There  are  some  who  are  lasj  and  remiss,  unless 
thej  are  continually  called  upon,  and  others  cannot  bear  to  be  impexl- 
onslj  treated ;  some  will  be  restrained  by  fear,  and  others,  on  the  ooi^ 
tiaiy,  discouraged.*  We  can  gain  nothing  out  of  some,  but  by  mere 
labor  and  application ;  and  others  only  will  study  by  fits  and  starts.  To 
endeavor  to  bring  them  all  to  a  level,  and  make  them  submit  to  one  and 
the  same  rule,  is  to  attempt  to  force  nature.  The  prudence  of  the  mas- 
ter will  consist  in  keeping  a  medium.  Which  is  equally  removed  from  the 
two  extremes ;  for  here  the  ill  so  closely  borders  upon  the  good,  that  it 
is  easy  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other,  and  'tis  this  which  renders  the 
management  of  boys  so  difficult.^  Too  much  liberty  leads  to  licentious- 
ness, and  too  much  constraint  makes  them  stupid ;  commendation  excites 
and  encourages,  but  it  also  inspires  vanity  and  presumption.  We  must, 
tkeirel(»e,  keep  a  just  temper,  and  hold  an  even  hand  between  these  two 
inconveniendes,  after  the  example  of  Isocrates  in  the  case  of  Ephorus 
and  Theopompus,  who  were  of,  a  very  different  character.  This  great 
mister,  who  was  as  successful  in.his  instructions  as  his  writings  (as  ap- 
pears from  his  scholars  and  his  books),  making  use  of  a  bridle  to  give  a 
check  to  the  vivacity  of  the  one,  and  a  spur  to  awaken  the  sluggishness 
of  the  other,  did  not  aim  at  reducing  them  both  to  the  same  standard.) 
His  object  in  taking  away  from  the  one  and  adding  to  the  other,  was  to 
carry  each  of  them  to  that  perfection  which  their  natural  capacity  would 
admit  of. 

This  model  we  must  follow  in  the  education  of  children.  They  carry 
within  them  the  principles,  and,  in  a  manner,  the  seeds  of  all  virtues  and 
'rices ;  and  the  prindpal  point  is  thoroughly  to  study  at  first  their  genius 
and  character,  to  become  acquainted  with  their  humor,  their  disposition 
and  talents,  and,  above  all,  to  discover  their  passions  and  prevailing  in- 
clinations, not  with  a  view  or  expectation  of  entirely  clumging  their 
temper,— of  making  him  gay,  for  instance,  who  is  naturally  grave,  or 
him  serious  who  is  of  a  lively  and  cheerful  disposition.  It  is  with  cer- 
tain characters  as  with  personal  defects;  they  may  be  somewhat  re- 
dressed, but  not  absolutely  cured.  Now  the  way  of  growing  thus  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  children  is  to  give  them  a  great  liberty  to  discover 
their  inclinations  whilst  young,  to  let  them  follow  their  natural  bent  in 
order  to  discern  it  the  better,  to  comply  with  their  little  infirmities  to  en- 
courage them  to  let  us  see  them,  to  observe  them  whilst  they  think  little 
of  it,  espedally  at  their  play,  when  they  show  their  tempers  most ;  for 
children  are  naturally  plidn  and  without  reserve,  but  as  soon  as  they 
think  themselves  taken  notice  of,  they  throw  themselves  under  a  re- 
straint, and  keep  upon  their  guard. 


•^vtofll.  lib.  1«  cup.  S.  tAiMe.tff7ra,Ub.t,cmp.Sl. 
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It  is  of  great  moment  also  to  distingoiah  the  nature  of  their  faalts. 
In  general,  we  may  hope  that  those  wherein  age,  bad  education,  ignor- 
ance, and  being  seduced,  and  ill-example  have  any  share,  are  not  with- 
out remedy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  believe  that  such  are  nat- 
urally rooted  in  the  mind  and  in  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  will  be 
Tery  difficult  to  be  got  over,  such  as  double-dealing  and  hypocrisy,  flat- 
tery, an  inclination  to  tell  stories,  to  sow  divisions,  to  envy  and  detracti<»k, 
a  disposition  to  scoff,  and  especially  at  the  instructions  that  are  ^ven 
them,  and  at  things  sacred,  a  natural  opposition  to  reason  and  what  is  a 
eonsequence  of  it,  a  readiness  to  take  things  otherwise  than  they  are 
meant* 

8.  TO  BBCURB  AUmORITT  OVKB  THB  CHILDREN. 

By  authority,  I  mean  a  certain  air  and  ascendant  which  inspires  re- 
spect and  procures  obedience.  Tis  neither  age  nor  height,  the  tone  of 
the  voice  of  threatening,  by  which  this  authority  is  to  be  obtained,  but 
an  equal  disposition  of  mind  firm  and  moderate,  which  is  always  master 
of  itself,  is  guided  only  by  reason,  and  never  acts  by  fancy  or  passion.  ^ 

It  is  this  qualification  and  talent  which  keeps  all  in  order,  establishes 
an  exact  discipline,  sees  that  orders  are  observed,  saves  the  trouble  of 
reprimands,  and  prevents  almost  all  punishmenta.  Now  it  is  from  the 
very  first  entrance  upon  their  government  that  parents  and  masters 
should  take  this  power  upon  themselves.  If  they  do  not  seize  upon  this 
favorable  moment,  and  place  themselves  early  in  this  authority,  they 
will  have  all  the  pains  in  the  world  to  do  it  afterwards,  and  the  child 
irill  domineer  at  last.  There  is,  deep  rooted  in  the  heart  of  man,  a  love 
of  independence,  which  discloses  itself  from  our  childhood,  or  even  at 
the  breast.  What  mean  those  ories,  those  tears,  the  threatening  gesture, 
and  the  eyes  sparkling  with  rage,  in  an  infant  who  is  resolved  to  gain 
his  point  with  all  his  force,  or  is  raised  to  jealousy  against  another  ?  "I 
have  seen,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "  a  child  burning  with  jealousy.  He 
could  not  yet  talk,  but  with  a  pale  countenance -could  cast  a  furious  look 
at  another  child  who  was  sucking  with  him  at  the  same  breast."  f 

Here  we  have  the  time  and  moment  pointed  out  for  subduing  this  bad 
inclination  in  a  child,  by  inuring  him,  from  the  cradle,  to  get  the  better 
over  his  desires,  not  to  pursue  his  own  fancies  ;  but,  in  a  word,  to  yield 
and  obey.  If  we  never  gave  children  what  they  cried  for,  they  would 
learn  to  go  without  it,  nor  would  there  be  so  much  bawling  and  uneasi- 
ness before  they  were  brought  to  temper,  and  consequently  they  would 
not  be  80  troublesome  to  themselves  or  others  as  they  aia 

I  do  not  mean  absolutely  to  disallow  every  indulgence  to  children.  I 
am  very  far  from  such  a  disposition.  I  say  only,  we  must  not  give  them 
what  they  cry  for ;  and  If  they  redouble  their  importunity  to  obtain  it, 
we  must  let  them  know  that  they  are  expressly  refused  it  for  that  very 
reason ;  and  this  must  be  held  as  an  indisputable  maxim,  that,  after  they 
have  once  been  refused  anything,  we  must  resolve  never  to  grant  it  to 
their  oryieg  or  importuning,  unless  we  would  teach  them  to  become  im- 

^  LMru  deputy  torn.  i.  1 6,  Avffuii.  Omf,  lib.  J ,  cap.  7. 
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pfttient  and  pee^iah,  by  lewarding  them  for  thflir  peeYiahBew  and  impa- 

We  see  with  BOBie  paiente,  that  the  children  neTer  aak  for  an jtliing  at 
table,  whatever  is  set  before  them,  but  take  all  that  la  giren  them,  with 
pletsare  and  thankfalneas;  in  other  hoaaee,  thej  aek  for  ererything 
they  see,  and  most  be  serred  before  all  the  company.  Now  whence 
armea  this  remarkable  difference,  but  from  the  different  education  they 
have  had  t  The  younger  children  are,  the  leas  their  irregular  desires 
should  be  eatisfled. 

What  I  have  said  of  children  in  their  childhood,  may  be  applied  to 
them  at  any  other  age.  The  first  care  of  a  master  is  to  study  and  sound 
a  new  scholar.  There  is  nothing  he  does  not  attempt,  no  industry  or 
artifice  he  omits,  to  get  the  better  of  hhn  if  he  can.  When  he  sees  all 
his  pains  and  cunning  is  to  no  purpose,  and  that  the  master  calmly  and 
quietly  opposes  to  them  a  gentle  and  reasonable  resolution,  which  always 
ends  in  making  himself  obeyed,  he  then  yields  and  cheerfully  submits, 
and  this  kind  of  little  war,  or  rather  skirmish,  where,  on  both  sides,  they 
have  tried  each  other's  forces,  is  happily  concluded  with  a  peace  and  a 
good  understanding,  which  make  them  easy  all  the  rest  of  the  time  they 
are  to  live  together. 

4.  TO  HAKB  OITE'S  BELF  BELOVED  AND  FEARED. 

The  respect  upon  which  the  authority  I  have  spoke  is  founded,  in. 
dudes  two  things,  fear  and  love,  which  lend  each  other  a  mutual  assist- 
ance, and  are  the  two  great  springs  and  hinges  of  all  govemmens  in 
general,  and  of  the  conduct  of  children  in  particular.  As  they  are  of  an 
•ge  wherein  reason  scarce  begins  to  show  itself,  it  is  requisite  that  feai 
should  sometimes  be  called  into  its  assistance,  and  take  its  place ;  but  if 
it  copies  alone,  and  the  allurement  of  pleasure  does  not  follow  close  at 
its  heels,  it  is  not  long  regarded,  and  its  instructions  produce  but  a  slight 
effect,  which  soon  vanishes  upon  the  hopes  of  impunity.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that,  in  point  of  education,  the  greatest  skill  lies  in  knowing  how 
to  blend  discreetly  together  a  force  which  shall  keep  children  within  due 
bounds  without  discouragement,  and  a  mildness  which  shall  gain  upon 
them  without  indulging  them  too  much.  8U  rigor,  ted  non  exasperans; 
mt  amor,  ud  non  emolUeni.*  On  one  hand,  the  master's  mildness  removes 
whatever  is  hard  and  austere  from  his  office  of  command,  and  blunts  the 
point  of  it.  Hebetat  aeiem  imperii,  as  Seneca  beautifully  expresses  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  prudent  severity  fixes  and  restrains  the  lightness 
and  inconstancy  of  an  age  which,  as  yet,  admits  but  of  little  refiection, 
and  is  incapable  of  governing  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  this  happy  inter- 
mixture of  mildness  and  severity,  of  love  and  fear,  which  procures  the 
master  authority,  which  is  the  soul  of  government,  and  inspires  the 
scholars  with  respect,  which  is  the  firmest  band  of  obedience  and  sub- 
mission, in  such  sort,  however,  that  gentleness  and  love  must  be  pre- 
eminent on  both  rides. 

But  some  will  say,  though  this  manner  of  governing  children  by  kind- 

•/«.  Greg.  Pap. 
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neM  and  gentleneea  is  easy,  perhapfl,  to  a  private  tutor,  is  it  practicable 
in  the  case  of  a  principal  of  a  college,  a  regent  of  a  class,  or  a  master 
who  has  a  great  many  scholars  in  one  common  chamber?  And  how  is  it 
possible,  in  all  these  places,  to  keep  up  an  exact  discipline,  without  wUch 
no  good  is  to  be  hoped  for,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  the  love  of  the 
scholars?  I  own  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  in  this  circumstance  than 
to  keep  up  a  just  medium  between  too  g^reat  severitj  and  an  excessive 
indulgence ;  but  the  thing  is  not  impossible,  since  we  see  it  practised  by 
persons  who  have  the  rare  talent  of  making  themselves  feared,  and  still 
more  beloved.  The  whole  depends  upon  the  behavior  of  the  masters. 
If  they  are  such  as  they  should  be,  they  will  meet  with  success  propor- 
tionable to  their  desires.  Quintilian  has  pointed  out  to  us  the  qualities 
of  a  good  master,  and  how  he  may  gain  the  affection  of  his  scholars : 

A  master  should  principally  assume  a  fatherly  affection  for  his  schol- 
ars,  and  look  upon  himself  as  filling  the  place  of  those  who  committed 
them  to  him ;  whence  he  must  exerdse  the  gentleness,  patience,  and 
bowels  of  good  nature  and  tenderness  which  are  natural  to  parents. 

He  must  not  be  vicious  himself,  nor  allow  of  vice  in  others ;  he  must 
be  severe  without  roughness,  and  gentle  without  indulgence,  for  fear  of 
being  hated  or  despised. 

He  must  not  be  easilv  carried  away  with  anger  and  passion,  nor  shut 
his  eyes  upon  such  faults  as  deserve  to  be  corrected. 

In  his  manner  of  teaching  he  mast  be  plain,  patient,  and  exact,  and 
require  more  a  constancy  and  assiduity  of  ailigence  in  his  scholars,  than 
an  excess  of  labor ;  he  must  take  pleasure  in  answering  all  the  questions 
that  shall  be  put  to  him,  and  be  even  beforehand  with  them  in  asking 
questions  of  them,  if  they  apply  not  to  him. 

He  must  not  refuse,  upon  proper  occasions,  to  give  them  the  praises 
they  deserve,  but  not  be  too  lavish  in  bestowing  his  commendations ;  for 
as  the  one  occasions  discoaragement,  the  other  gives  rise  to  a  dangerous 
security. 

If  he  is  obliged  to  reprimand  them,  he  must  be  neither  severe  nor  re- 
proachful. For  what  gives  many  an  aversion  to  stndv  is,  that  certain 
masters  rebuke  them  with  a  scornful  air,  as  though  tuey  were  the  ob- 
jects of  their  hatred. 

He  must  speak  often  to  them  of  virtue,  and  always  with  high  encomi- 
ums ;  he  must  lay  it  constantly  before  them  under  an  advantageous  and 
agreeable  form,  as  the  most  excellent  of  all  blessings,  and  most  worthy 
a  reasonable  man,  and  most  honorable  to  him  as  a  quality  absolutely 
necessary  to  procure  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  mankind,  and  as  the 
only  means  of  being  truly  happy.  The  more  frequently  he  puts  them  in 
mind  of  their  duty,  the  less  he  will  be  obliged  to  punish  them.  .  .  .  Let 
him  every  day  say  something  to  them  whicii  they  may  car^  away  with 
them,  and  be  the  better  for.  Though  what  they  read  may  lumieh  them 
with  abundance  of  good  examples,  what  is  expressly  directed  to  them 
has  a  very  different  force,  and  produces  a  quite  different  effect,  especiallv 
if  it  comes  from  a  master  whom  children  that  are  well  brought  up  both 
love  and  honor.  For  it  cannot  be  imagined  how  easily  we  are  led  to  copy 
after  the  persons  of  whom  we  have  a  favorable  opinion. 

Tliese  are  the  qualifications  which  Quintilian  requires  in  a  master  of 
rhetoric,  and  they  equally  belong  to  all  such  as  are  entrusted  with  the 
instruction  of  youth. 
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5.  Cf  Oametian. 

In  the  first  place,  I  sliall  point  ont  the  inoonyenienoes  and  dangers  of 
the  aae  of  the  rod ;  in  the  second,  I  shall  lay  down  the  roles  we  ought 
to  follow  in  this  kind  of  correction. 

Ftrtt,  The  most  common  and  shortest  way  of  correcting  children  is 
hy  the  rod,  which  is  almost  the  only  remedy  tliat  is  known  or  made  nse 
of  hy  those  who  are  intrusted  with  their  education.  But  this  remedy 
becomes  more  dangerous  than  the  evil  they  would  cure,  if  employed  out 
of  reason  or  beyond  measure.  For  besides  that  the  corrections  of  the 
rod  and  the  lash,  we  are  now  speaking  of,  have  something  indecent, 
mean,  and  serrile  in  them,  they  hare  no  fitness  in  themselves  to  remedy 
any  f^ult  committed,  nor  is  there  any  cause  to  apprehend  that  such  a 
correction  may  become  useful  to  a  child,  if  the  shame  of  suffering  for 
having  done  ill  has  not  a  greater  power  over  his  mind  than  the  punish- 
ment itself.  Besides,  these  corrections  give  an  incurable  aversion  to  the 
things  we  should  endeavor  to  make  them  love.  They  do  not  diange  the 
humor,  nor  work  any  reformation  in  the  natural  disposition,  but  only 
restrain  it  for  a  time,  and  serve  to  make  the  passions  break  out  with 
more  violence  when  they  are  at  lil>erty.  They  often  stupefy  the  mind, 
and  harden  it  in  mischief.  For  a  child,  that  has  so  little  honor  as  to  be 
insensible  to  reproof,  will  accustom  himself  to  blows  like  a  slave,  and 
grow  obstinate  against  punishment. 

I  am  far  from  condemning  in  general  the  use  of  the  rod,  after  what 
has  been  said  of  it  in  several  places  of  Scripture,  and  especially  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs : '  He  that  spareth  his  Fod  hateth  his  son,  but  he  tliat 
lo^th  him  chasteneth  him  betimes ;'  '  Foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart 
of  a  child,  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him.'  The 
Holy  Scripture,  by  these  words  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  may,  per- 
haps, design  punishment  in  general,  and  condemn  the  mistaken  tender- 
ness and  blind  indulgence  of  parents  who  shut  their  eyes  upon  the  vices 
of  their  children,  and  thereby  render  them  incorrigible.  But  supposing 
that  the  word  rod  is  to  bo  taken  literally,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  cor- 
rection is  advised  for  such  dispositions  as  are  sturdy,  rough,  indocile,  nn- 
tractable,  and  insensible  to  reproof  and  honor.  For  can  we  ima^^e  that 
the  Scripture,  which  abounds  in  charity  and  gentleness,  and  is  so  full  of 
compassion  for  the  weaknesses  of  a  more  advanced  age,  should  advise 
to  treat  children  with,  severity  when  faults  are  frequently  rather  the 
effects  of  levity  than  wickedness? 

I  therefore  conclude  that  the  punishments  we  are  here  speaking  of 
should  be  employed  very  seldom,  and  for  faults  of  consequence.  These 
corrections  are  like  the  violent  remedies  which  are  used  in  violent  dis- 
eases ;  they  purge,  but  alter  the  constitution  and  wear  out  the  organs. 
A  mind  controlled  by  fear  is  always  the  weaker  for  it.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, has  the  care  of  guiding  others,  if  he  would  heal,  should  first  use 
gentle  remonstrances,  try  what  he  can  do  by  persuasion,  giye  a  relish,  if 
he  can,  for  honesty  and  justice,  inspire  an  hatred  against  vice,  and  a 
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value  for  virtae.  If  this  first  attempt  does  not  saoceed,  be  may  pass  to 
stronger  methods  and  sharper  reproaches ;  and  lastly,  when  all  this  has 
been  employed  to  no  purpose,  he  mast  come  to  corrections,  bat  by  de- 
grees, still  leaving  the  hopes  of  pardon  in  view,  and  reserving  the  last 
for  extreme  faults  and  desperate  ills.* 

Let  us  compare  a  man  of  tliis  wisdom  and  moderation  with  a  master 
tliat  is  hasty,  passionate,  and  violent,  such  as  Orbilias  was,  whom  his 
scholar,  Horace,  styles  Plago9%u;\  or  with  a  person  whom  Tally  en- 
trasted  with  the  education  of  his  cliildren,  who  was  passionate  to  a  de- 
gree of  madness.  This  was  a  slave  who  had  been  set  free,  whom  Tally 
highly  valued  in  other  respects,  and  in  whom  he  placed  a  full  oonfi- 
dence.{  Dianyaius  quidem  mihi  in  amariXnu  ett,  Ptieri  atUem  aiunt  eum 
TUiiENTEB  niAscT.  8ed  hojjM  nee  doctior,  nee  aancHar  fieri  potest.  For 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  here  discern  either  good  understanding  or  pru- 
dence in  Tully.  Prejudiced  in  favor  of  this  freedman,  he  does  not  seem 
to  give  heed  to  the  blame  that  was  cast  \ipon  him,  as  if  such  a  faull 
could  bo  covered  by  learning,  or  subsist  with  the  quality  of  a  man  of 
very  great  probity,  eed  homo  nee  doetior,  nee  aanetior  fieri  potest.  He  waa 
afterwards  undeceived  when  that  cowardly  and  perfidious  slave  had  be- 
trayed him. 

'Wliich  of  the  two  masters,'  says  Seneca, g 'shall  we  most  esteem t 
He  who  strives  to  correct  his  scholars  by  prudent  advice  and  motives  of 
honor,  or  another  who  shall  lash  them  to  pieces  for  not  repeating  their 
lesson  as  they  ought,  and  faults  of  a  like  nature  ?  If  we  undertook  to 
manage  a  horse  in  this  manner,  should  we  tame  him  by  thus  beating 
him  ?  Or  would  it  not  be  a  certain  way  of  making  him  skittish,  unruly^ 
and  restive  ?  An  able  groom  can  manage  him  better  by  caressing  him 
with  a  gentle  hand ;  and  why  must  men  be  treated  with  more  cruelty 
than  beasts  ? ' 

Beeond.  1.  If  children  are  early  accustomed  to  submission  and  obedi- 
ence by  the  steadfast  behavior  of  parents  and  masters,  and  care  is  taken 
never  to  swerve  from  it  till  such  time  as  fear  and  respect  are  grown  fa- 
miliar to  them,  and  there  appears  not  the  least  shadow  of  constraint  in 
their  submission  and  obedience,  this  happy  habit  contracted  in  their 
childhood  will  almost  spare  the  necessity  of  any  after  punishment. 

2.  It  is  of  great  consequence  rightly  to  discern  what  faults  deserve  to 
be  punished,  and  what  should  be  pardoned.  In  the  number  of  the  last 
I  place  all  such  as  happen,  through  inadvertency  orign(Nrance,  and  which 
cannot  pass  for  the  effects  of  malice  and  a  bad  intention,  as  only  those 
which  arise  from  the  will  can  make  us  culpable.  An  officer  of  Augus- 
tus, as  he  was  one  day  walking  out  with  him,  was  so  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  a  wild  boar,  that  made  directly  toward  them,  that  he  saved  him- 
self by  exposing  the  emperor  to  danger.  The  fault  was  considerable, 
but  as  it  was  not  designed,  Augustus  was  satisfied  with  turning  it  into  a 
jest. 


« Btneea,  Dt  Ira,  lib.  1,  c.  .  t  Ep.  1,  Ub.  S. 

%  Ad  ACL  Ep.  1,  lib.  6.  S  Serue.  De  Ckm,  lib.  1,  cap.  96. 
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I  plmoe  in  the  same  lank  all  the  faults  of  lerity  and  childhood  which 
will  be  infallibly  corrected  by  time  and  age. 

Neither  do  I  think  we  onght  to  ose  the  correction  of  a  rod  for  such 
failares  as  children  may  commit  in  learning  to  read,  write,  or  dance,  or 
eren  in  learning  the  languages,  Latin,  Qreek,  etc.,  except  in  certain  cases 
I  shall  mention.  Other  punishments  shoold  be  contrived  for  sach  faults 
as  do  not  seem  to  proceed  from  any  ill  disposition  of  the  heart,  or  an  in- 
clination to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  authority. 

3.  It  is  a  great  branch  of  merit  in  masters  to  be  able  to  find  out  different 
kinds  and  degrees  of  punishments  wherewithal  to  correct  their  scholars. 
It  depends  upon  them  to  fix  an  idea  of  shame  and  disgrace  upon  a  thou- 
sand things  which  ar^  indifferent  of  themselves,  and  only  become  correc- 
tions by  the  idea  that  is  fixed  to  them.  I  know  a  school  of  poor  chil- 
dren, where  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  sensible  punishments  that  is 
inflicted  upon  such  as  are  naughty,  is  to  make  them  sit  on  a  separate 
bench,  with  their  hats  on,  when  any  considerable  person  comes  into  the 
school.  'Tis  a  torment  to  them  to  remain  in  that  state  of  humiliation 
whilst  the  rest  are  standing  and  uncovered.  A  thousand  things  of  the 
like  nature  may  be  invented,  and  I  mention  this  instance  only  to  show 
that  the  whole  depends  upon  the  constant  ingenuity  of  the  master. 
There  are  children  of  quality  which  have  been  kept  in  as  much  awe 
through  an  apprehension  of  going  without  shoes,  as  others  of  being 
whipped. 

4.  The  only  vice,  in  my  opinion,  which  deserves  a  severe  treatment,  is 
obstinacy  and  mischief ;  but  then  this  obstinacy  must  be  voluntary,  cer- 
tain, and  clearly  expressed.  We  must  not  give  this  name  to  faults  of 
levity  and  inconstancy,  into  which  children,  who  are  naturally  forgetful 
and  heedless,  may  frequently  relapse,  without  leaving  us  room  to  im- 
agine that  they  proceed  from  a  bad  disposition.  I  suppose  that  a  child 
has  told  a  lie.  If  it  was  through  a  violent  fear,  the  fault  is  much  less, 
and  deserves  only  to  be  gently  reprimanded.  If  it  is  voluntary,  deliber- 
ate, and  obstinately  persisted  in,  it  is  then  a  fault  indeed,  and  certainly 
deserves  to  be  punished.  Yet  I  do  not  think  that  for  the  first  time  we 
should  yet  make  use  of  the  correction  of  the  rod,  which  is  the  last  ex- 
tremity children  4shouId  be  exposed  to.    '  Will  a  father  of  good  under- 

.  standing,'  says  Seneca, '  disinherit  a  son  for  his  first  fault,  how  consid- 
erable soever  it  may  be?  No,  doubtless.  He  will  first  use  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  make  his  son  return  to  his  duty,  and  to  correct,  if  possible, 
his  bad  disposition.  Nor  will  he  have  recourse  to  such  an  extremity  till 
the  case  is  grown  desperate,  and  his  patience  quite  worn  out.  A  master 
must  follow  the  like  conduct  in  proportion.' 

5.  I  would  say  the  same  of  Indocility  and  disobedience,  when  obsti- 
nately persisted  in,  and  accompanied  with  an  air  of  contempt  and  re- 
bellion. 

6.  There  is  another  sort  of  obstinacy  which  relates  to  study,  and  may 
be  called  an  obstinate  sloth,  which  ordinarily  occasions  a  jgreat  deal  of 
trouble  to  masters, — ^when  children  will  learn  nothing  tmless  they  are 
compelled  to  it  by  force.    There  is  nothing,  I  own,  more  perplexing  or 
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difficult  to  mafiage  than  such  character,  espedally  when  inBenriUJify 
and  indifferenoe  are  joined  to  sloth,  as  is  Tery  usoaL  In  this  case,  a  mas- 
ter stands  in  need  of  all  his  prudence  and  indostry  to  render  study,  if 
not  amiable  to  his  scholar,  at  least  supportable,  by  mixing  force  with 
mildness,  threatenings  with  promises,  and  punishments  with  reward. 
And  when  all  has  been  employed  to  no  purpose,  we  may  then  come  to 
correction,  but  not  make  it  too  common  and  habitual;  for  then  the 
remedy  is  worse  Hian  the  disease. 

7.  When  it  is  judged  necessary  to  use  correction,  the  time  and  manner 
of  using  it  should  be  considered.  Diseases  of  the  soul  require  to  be 
treated  at  least  with  as  much  skilf  ulness  and  address  as  those  of  the 
body.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  a  remedy  misapplied  and  ill- 
timed.  A  wise  physician  waits  till  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  it,  and  in 
this  view  tarries  for  the  favorable  moments  of  administering  it. 

The  first  rule,  therefore,  is  never  to  punish  a  child  the  moment  he 
commits  a  fault,  for  fear  of  exasperating  him,  and  causing  him  to  com- 
mit new  ones  by  carrying  the  matter  to  an  extremity,  but  to  allow  him 
time  for  recollection,  to  reflect  upon  what  he  has  done,  and  grow  sensible 
that  he  has  been  to  blame,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  punishment  is 
both  just  and  necessary,  and  thus  put  him  in  a  condition  of  being  the 
better  for  itw 

The  master,  again,  must  never  punish  with  passion  or  in  anger,  espe- 
cially if  the  fault  personally  regards  himself,  such  as  want  of  respect,  or 
any  abusive  word.  He  mtist  call  to  mind  what  Socrates  said  excellently 
well  to  a  slave  that  had  misbehaved  toward  him :  '  I  would  treat  thee  a$ 
thou  deaerveit,  wm  I  not  in  a  pcMion* *  It  were  to  be  wished  that  all 
persoms  who  have  authority  over  others  were  like  the  laws,  which  pun- 
ish without  anger  or  emotion,  and  out  of  the  sole  motive  of  justice  or 
public  good.f  If  the  master  discover  himself  to  be  ever  so  little  moved 
by  a  change  of  countenance  or  alteration  of  the  tone  of  his  voice,  the 
sdiolar  soon  perceives  it,  and  finds  that  this  fire  was  kindled  not  through 
a  seal  for  duty,  but  from  the  heat  of  passion.  And  this  is  enough 
to  make  him  lose  the  whole  fruit  of  the  punishment;  because  chil- 
dren, young  as  they  are,  know  that  reason  alone  has  a  right  to  correct 
them. 

▲a  punishment  should  seldom  be  administered,  all  possible  care  is  r^ 
quired  to  make  it  beneficial.  Let  a  child  see,  for  instance,  that  you  have 
done  all  you  could  to  avoid  coming  to  this  extreme ;  seem  to  be  eon- 
oemed  that  you  are  under  a  necessity  of  exercising  it  against  your  incli- 
nation ;  talk  before  him  with  other  persons,  how  unhappy  they  are  who 
are  so  void  of  reason  and  honor  as  to  stand  in  need  of  being  corrected ; 
withdraw  your  usual  marks  of  friendship,  till  you  see  that  he  stands  in 
need  of  consolation ;  make  this  chastisement  pubUc  or  private,  accord- 
ing as  yon  shall  judge  it  most  useful  for  the  child  either  to  be  exposed 
to  shame  or  to  see  that  he  is  spared ;  reserve  this  public  shame  as  a  last 
^  Temedy  \  make  use,  sometimes,  of  a  reasonable  jierson  to  talk  with  him. 


^Omm.  lib.  1«  04  ihi,  cap,  15.  t  C1<;.  di  Qfflc,  lib.  1,  n.  89. 
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and  tall  him  what  it  ir  not  jet  fit  for  joa  to  tell  Idm  joimelf,~one  who 
may  core  him  of  his  false  flhame,  and  dispose  him  to  submit ;  to  whom 
the  diild,  in  the  heat  of  his  passion,  maj  open  his  heart  more  freely  than 
lie  dozBt  do  before  joa ;  bat  be  rerj  careful  that  jou  are  never  seen  to 
demand  any  other  sabmissions  than  such  as  are  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary. Endaavor  to  bring  liim  to  a  self-condemnation,  and  that  you  may 
be  left  to  the  liberty  of  lessening  the  punishment  which  he  has  con- 
sented to.  These  general  rules  must  be  applied  by  erery  master  acoordr 
ing  as  his  parUeular  occasions  require. 

But  if  the  diiM  that  is  to  be  punished  is  neither  to  be  moved  by  a 
sense  of  honor  or  shame,  care  must  be  taken  that  in  the  first  correction 
he  may  feel  a  sharp  and  lasting  impression,  that  fear,  at  least,  for  want 
of  a  more  noble  motive,  may  keep  him  to  his  duty. 

I  have  BO  need  to  take  notice  that  a  box  of  the  ear,  blows,  and  other 
treatments  of  the  like  sort,  are  absolutely  disallowable  in  masters. 

6.  Of  Beprinumds. 

To  make  reprimands  useful,  there  are,  in  my  opinion,  three  things 
principally  to  be  considered, — the  subject,  the  time,  and  the  manner  of 
making  them, 

1.  It  is  a  veiy  common  mistake  to  use  reprimand  for  the  slightest 
faults,  and  such  as  are  almost  unayoidable  in  children,  which  takes 
away  all  their  force,  and  makes  them  lose  all  their  advantage.  For  by 
growing  fanuUiar  to  them,  they  are  no  longer  affected  with  them,  and 
shall  even  make  a  jest  of  them.  I  make  a  great  diflerence  between  ad* 
monitions  and  reprimands^  The  first  savor  less  of  the  authority  of  a 
master  than  the  afleetion  of  a  friend.  They  are  always  accompanied 
with  an  ur  and  tone  of  gentleness,  wliich  gives  them  a  more  agreeable 
reception ;  and  for  this  reason  they  may  more  frequently  be  used.  But 
as  reprimands  always  irritate  that  fondness  we  have  for  ourselves,  and 
often  assume  an  «ir  and  language  of  severity,  they  should  be  reserved 
for  more  considerable  faults,  and  consequently  be  more  seldom  used. 

2.  The  master^s  prudence  consists  in  carefully  studying  and  watching 
for  the  fkvorable  moment  when  the  mind  of  the  child  shall  be  most  dis- 
posed to  profit  by  correction. 

Do  not,  therefore,  reprimand  a  child,  says  M.  de  F^nelon,  in  his  first 
emotion,  or  yonr  own.  If  yon  do  it  in  yours,  he  will  find  that  you  have 
been  guided  by  hnmor  and  inclination,  and  not  by  reason  and  friendship, 
and  you  will  loae  yoor  authority  without  remedy.  If  you  chide  him  im- 
mediately, his  mind  is  not  at  liberty  enough  tO|Own  his  fault,  to  conquer 
his  passion,  and  peie^ve  the  importance  of  your  advice.  Tou  likewise 
expose  the  child  to  loseilie  respect  he  owes  you.  Show  him  always  that 
you  are  maoter  of  yourself,  and  nothing  will  let  him  see  It  better  than 
your  patience.  Watch  a  favorable  opportunity  for  several  days,  if  it  is 
requisite  to  time  well  a  correction. 

8.  Mneh  care  and  caution  is  required  in  our  meting  correction  and  rep- 
rimand. We  must  leave  nothing  for  a  child  to  discern  In  us,  that  we 
may  hinder  the  eflbct  of  it    We  must  avoid  raising  his  ill-will  by  the 
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severity  of  oar  expreseions,  his  anger  by  exaggeratiomi,  or  his  pride  hf 
expressions  of  contempt  * 

We  must  not  heap  upon  him  BUQh  a  multitude  of  reprehensions  as 
to  take  from  him  the  hope  of  being  able  to  correct  the  faults  he  is  re- 
proached with.  It  might  be  advisable,  likewise,  not  to  tell  a  child  his 
fault  without  adding  some  way  how  to  get  over  it.  For  correction,  when 
it  is  sharp,  is  apt  to  occasion  chagrin  and  discouragement. 

We  must  avoid  giving  him  any  occasion  to  think  that  we  are  preju- 
diced, lest  he  should  thence  take  occasion  to  defend  the  faults  that  are 
urged  against  him,  and  attribute  our  admonitions  to  our  prejudice. 

Neither  must  there  be  any  room  left  for  him  to  believe  that  they  ar» 
occasioned  by  any  interest  or  particular  passion,  or,  indeed,  by  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  his  advantage. 

We  are  sometimes  obliged,  says  Tully,  to  raise  our  voice  a  little  in 
correction,  and  to  use  somewhat  sharper  expressions,  but  this  should  b& 
very  seldom ;  as  physicians  make  use  of  certain  remedies  only  in  neces- 
sity. Further,  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  all  anger  and  severity  in 
these  reproaches,  for  tliey  can  be  of  no  service,  and  the  child  should  see 
that,  whatever  sharpness  wo  express  in  our  reproofs,  it  is  unwillingly, 
and  only  for  his  good. 

We  may  coiiclude  that  reprimands  have  had  all  the  snocees  that  can 
be  expected  from  them,  when  they  lead  a  boy  to  a  sincere  confession  of 
his  faults,  to  desire  that  ho  may  be  told  of  them,  and  to  receive  the  in- 
structions that  are  given  him  with  docility.  He  has  already  made  a 
great  progress  who  is  desirous  of  doing  it.  It  is  a  certain  mark  of  a 
solid  change  to  havo  our  ejes  open  to  the  imperfections  which  before 
were  unknown  to  us ;  as  it  is  a  reason  to  hope  well  of  a  sick  person 
when  he  begins  to  be  sensible  of  his  ailment. 

There  are  some  children  of  so  liappy  and  so  tractable  a  temper  that  it 
suffices  to  show  them  what  they  must  do^  and  without  standing  in  need 
of  long  instructions  from  a  master,  they  shall  seize  upon  what  is  good 
and  honest  at  the  first  signal,  and  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  it,  lia- 
pacta  virttUU  ingenia.  You  would  say  they  had  in  them  some  secret 
sparks  of  every  virtue,  which,  in  order  to  unfold  themselves  and  catch 
fire,  require  only  a  slight  blast  and  a  bare  notice.  These  characters  are 
scarce,  and  they  have  seldom  need  of  any  guides. 

There  are  others  who  have,  indeed,  a  pretty  good  capacity,  but  seem  at 
first  of  a  slow  apprehension,  either  from  want  of  taking  due  pains,  or 
because  they  have  been  brought  up  in  too  tender  a  manner,  and  educated 
in  an  entire  ignorance  of  their  duty,  liave  contracted  a  great  number  ol 
ill  habits  which  are  like  a  rust,  difficult  to  be  rubbed  off.  A  master  ia 
absolutely  necessary  to  boys  of  this  character,  and  seldom  fails  of  sub- 
duing these  faults  when  he  strives  to  do  it  with  mildness  and  ])atience. 

7.  Beasaninff  toUh  the  Children  ;  Use  of  Praises  and  Hewards. 
I  can  reasoning  with  the  boys,  the  acting  always  without  passion  and 
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hamor,  and  giving  tliem  a  reason  of  oar  behaTior  towards  them.  It  is 
requisite,  says  M.  de  Fenelon,  to  porsue  all  possible  means  to  make 
the  tilings  70a  require  of  them  agreeable  to  the  children.  Have  joa 
anything  displeasing  to  propose  to  them  t  Let  them  know  that  the  pain 
will  soon  be  followed  by  a  pleasure ;  show  them  always  the  usefulness 
of  what  you  teach  them ;  let  them  see  the  use  of  it  with  reference  to 
ooDTcrsation  with  the  world nud  the  duties  of  particular  stations.  This, 
tell  them,  is  to  enable  yon  to  do  well  what  you  are  one  day  to  do ;  'tis  to 
form  yoar  judgment,  'tis  to  accustom  you  to  reason  well  upon  all  the 
iffiurs  of  life.  It  is  requisite  to  show  them  a  solid  and  agreeable  end  of 
their  actions,  which  may  support  them  in  their  labor,  and  never  pretend 
to  oblige  them  to  the  performance  by  a  bare  absolute  authority. 

If  the  case  requires  punishment  or  chiding,  'twill  be  proper  to  appeal 
to  themselves  as  judges,  to  make  them  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  using  them  in  that  manner,  and  to  demand  of  them  whether  they 
think  it  possible  to  act  otherwise.  I  have  been  sometimes  surprised  in 
conjunctures  where  the  just  but  grjieyous  severity  of  their  correction  or 
public  reprimand  might  have  provoked  and  exasperated  the  scholars,  to 
see  the  impression  the  account  I  gave  them  of  my  conduct  has  made 
upon  them,  and  how  they  have  blamed  themselves,  and  allowed  that  I 
could  not  treat  them  otherwise.  For  I  owe  this  justice  to  most  part  of 
the  boys  I  have  brought  up,  to  own  here  that  I  have  almost  always 
found  them  reasonable,  though  not  exempt  from  faults.  Children  are 
capable  of  hearing  reason  sooner  than  is  imagined,  and  they  love  to  bo 
treated  like  reasonable  creatures  from  their  infancy.  We  should  keep 
up  in  them  this  good  opinion  and  notion  of  honor  which  they  pretend  to, 
and  make  nse  of  it,  as  much  as  possible,  as  an  universal  means  to  bring 
them  to  the  end  we  propose. 

They  are  likewise  very  much  affected  with  praise.  It  is  our  duty  to 
laake  an  advantage  of  this  weakness,  and  strive  to  raise  it  in  them  to  a 
virtue.  We  should  run  a  risk  of  discouraging  them  were  we  never  to 
praise  them  when  they  do  well ;  and  though  we  have  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  commendations,  lest  we  should  increase  their  vanity,  we  must  strive 
to  make  ose  of  them  for  their  encouragement  without  making  them  con- 
ceited ;  for  of  all  the  motives  that  are  proper  to  affect  a  reasonable  soul, 
there  are  none  more  powerful  than  honor  and  shame ;  and  when  wo  have 
once  brought  the  children  to  be  sensible  of  it,  we  have  gained  everytliing. 
They  find  a  pleasure  in  being  commended  and  esteemed,  especially  by 
their  parents  and  those  upon  whom  they  depend.  If,  therefore,  we  caress 
them  and  commend  them  when  they  do  well ;  if  we  look  coldly  and  con- 
tempUbly  npon  them  when  they  do  ill,  and  religiously  observe  this  kind 
of  behavior  toward  them, — ^this  twofold  treatment  will  have  a  much 
greater  eflect  npon  their  mind  than  either  threatenings  or  punishments. 

But  to  make  this  practice  useful,  there  are  two  things  to  be  observed. 
FinX,  when  the  parents  or  masters  are  displeased  with  a  child,  and  look 
coldly  upon  him,  it  is  requisite  that  all  those  who  are  about  him  should 
treat  him  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  he  never  finds  any  consolation  in 
the  caressea  of  governesses  or  servants ;  for  then  he  is  forced  to  submit. 
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and  natonlly  eonoeiyes  an  ayenion  for  the  faults  wliieh  draw  npon 
liim  a  general  oontempt.  In  the  Becond  place,  when  parents  or  maotera 
haye  shown  themaelyea  displeaaed,  they  must  be  careful,  contrary  to  the 
common  custom,  not  presently  to  put  on  the  same  cheerfulness  of  coun- 
tenance, or  show  the  same  fondness  to  the  child  as  usual,  for  he  will 
learn  not  to  mind  it  when  he  knows  that  chiding  is  a  etorm  but  of  a 
short  duration,  which  he  need  only  suffer  to  pass  by.  They  must  not, 
therefore,  be  restored  to  fayor  without  difficulty,  and  their  jiardon  be 
deferred  till  such  time  as  their  application  to  do  better  has  proyed  the 
sincerity  of  their  repentance. 

Children  may  be  rewarded  by  innocent  plays  intermixed  with  some 
industry ;  by  walking  abroad  where  the  conyersation  may  be  advanta- 
g^us ;  by  little  presents,  which  may  be  kinds  of  prizes,  such  as*pictures 
or  prints ;  by  books  neatly  bound ;  by  the  sight  of  such  things  as  are 
curious  and  uncommon  in  arts  and  professions^ — as,  for  instance,  the 
manner  of  making  tapestry  at  the  Qobelins,  of  melting  of  glass,  plant- 
ing, and  a  thousand  other  things  of  that  kind.  The  industry  of  parents 
and  masters  lies  in  the  invention  of  such  rewards,  in  yarying  them,  and 
making  them  desired  and  expected ;  keeping  always  a  certain  order,  and 
beginning  constantly  with  the  most  simple,  in  order  to  make  them  last 
as  long  as  possible.  But  in  general  they  must  keep  exactly  to  what  they 
have  promised,  and  make  it  a  point  of  duty  and  indispensable  honor 
never  to  disappoint  the  children. 

8.  Strkt  ObHTvance  of  Truth, 

Dissimulation,  tricking,  and  bad  excuses  come  very  near  to  lying,  and 
infallibly  lead  to  it.  A  child  should  be  told  that  he  should  rather  be 
pardoned  for  twenty  faults,  than  a  bare  dissimulation  of  the  truth  for 
hiding  one  only  by  bad  excuses.  When  he  frankly  confesses  what  he 
has  done,  fail  not  to  commend  his  ingenuity,  and  pardon  what  he  has 
done  amiss  without  ever  reproaching  him  with  it,  or  speaking  to  him  of 
it  afterwards.  If  this  confession  becomes  frequent,  and  turns  into  a 
habit,  only  to  escape  without  punishment,  the  master  must  have  less  re- 
gard to  it,  because  it  would  then  be  no  more  than  a  trick,  and  not  pro- 
ceed from  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

Everything  tliat  the  children  see  or  hear  from  their  parents  or  masters 
must  serve  to  make  them  in  love  with  truth,  and  give  them  a  contempt 
for  all  double  dealing.  Thus  they  must  never  make  use  of  any  counter- 
feit pretence  to  quiet  them  or  to  persuade  them  to  do  what  they  have  a 
mind,  or  make  them  any  promises  or  threatenings  without  their  being 
sensible  that  the  performance  will  soon  after  follow.  For  by  this  means 
they  will  be  taught  tricking,  to  which  they  have  already  but  too  much 
tnclination. 

To  prevent  it  they  must  be  brought  not  to  stand  in  need  of  it,  and  be 
taught  to  tell  ingenuously  what  pleases  them  or  what  makes  them  un- 
easy. They  must  be  told  that  tricking  always  proceeds  from  a  bad  dis- 
position, for  nobody  uses  it  but  with  a  view  to  dissemble, — as  not  being 
such  an  one  as  he  ought  to  be,  or  from  desiring  such  things  as  are  dis- 
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allowable,  or  if  otiherwise,  from  taking  ^honest  means  to  come  at  tliem. 
Let  the  childi^an  see  how  ridiculooB  such  tricks  are  as  they  see  practised 
npon  others,  which  have  generally  a  bad  success,  and  serve  only  to  make 
them  contemptible.  Make  them  ashamed  of  themselves  when  jou  catch 
tiiem  in  any  dissimulation.  Take  from  them,  from  time  to  time,  what 
ihej  are  fond  of,  if  they  have  endeavored  to  obtain  it  by  any  trick,  and 
tell  them  they  shall  have  it  when  they  ask  for  it  plainly  and  without  ar- 
tificei 

Tis  upon  this  point  especially  they  must  be  put  in  mind  of  their 
honor.  Make  them  comprehend  the  difference  that  there  is  between  a 
child  that  loves  truth  and  sincerity,  upon  whose  word  one  may  rely,  in 
whom  one  may  fully  confide,  and  who  is  looked  upon  as  incapable  not 
only  of  lying  an<)  forgery,  but  of  the  least  dissimulation ;  and  another 
child  who  is  always  suspected  and  distrusted,  and  never  believed,  even 
though  he  speaks  truth.  We  should  carefully  set  before  them  what 
Cornelius  Nepos  observes  of  Epaminondas  (and  Plutarch  says  the  same 
of  Aristides),  that  he  was  so  fond  of  truth  that  he  never  told  a  lie,  not 
even  in  a  jest. 

9.  Boys  mutt  he  Genteel,  Neat,  and  Exact. 

Good  breeding  is  one  of  the  qualities  which  parents  most  desire  &i 
their  children.  The  value  they  set  upon  it  arises  from  their  conversa- 
tion with  the  world,  where  they  find  that  almost  everything  is  judged  of 
by  its  outside.  In  short,  the  want  of  politeness  takes  off  very  much 
from  the  most  solid  merit,  and  makes  virtue  itself  seem  less  valuable 
and  lovely.  A  rough  diamond  can  never  serve  as  an  ornament ;  it  must 
be  polished  before  it  can  be  shown  to  advantage. 

In  talking  thus  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  exercise  the  children,  or 
brin|^  them  up  by  measure  and  method  to  all  the  formal  ceremonies 
whidi  are  fashionable  in  the  world.  Such  treatment  will  only  give 
them  false  notions,  and  fill  them  with  a '  foolish  vanity.  Besides,  this, 
methodical  civility,  which  consists  only  in  forms  of  insipid  compliments. 
and  the  affectation  of  doing  everything  by  rule  and  measure,  is  ofteni 
more  offensive  than  a  natural  downishness.  A  behavior  not  over  cour- 
teous, a  bow  ill  made,  a  hat  clumsily  taken  off,  and  a  compltment  ilt 
turned,  may  deserve  some  little  notice  to  be  taken  of  them  in  an  easy 
and  gentle  manner,  but  does  not  deserve  sharp  chiding  or  the-  being  ex- 
posed to  shame  before  company,  and  much  less  to  be  punished  with  se- 
verity. The  going  abroad  into  the  world  will  soon  correct  these  misde- 
meanorsL 

But  the  object  is  to  go  to  the  principle  and  root  of  the  evil,  and  to  con- 
quer certain  dispositions  in  the  boys,  which  are  directly  opposite  to  the 
rules  of  sodety  and  conversation ;  such  as  a  savage  and  clownish  rude- 
ness, which  makes  them  careless  about  what  may  please  or  displease 
those  that  are  about  them ;  self-love,  which  is  concerned  only  in  procur- 
ing its  own  profit  and  advantage ;  a  haughtiness  and  pride  which  tempt 
OS  to  look  u]x>n  everything  as  our  due,  without  our  being  under  any  ob- 
ligsUon  to  others ;  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  finding  fault,  and  raillery,. 
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which  blames  eyerything,  and  takes  pleasure  only  in  giving  pain.  These 
are  the  faults  against  which  we  must  declare  an  open  war,  Such  bojs 
as  have  been  accustomed  to  be  complaisant  toward  their  companions,  to 
oblige  them  to  yield  to  them  upon  occasion,  to  say  nothing  which  may 
offend  them,  and  not  be  easily  offended  themselyes  at  the  discourse  of 
others, — ^boys  of  this  charactef,  when  they  come  abroad  into  the  world, 
will  soon  learn  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  breeding. 

It  is  also  to  be  wished  that  children  should  be  accustomed  to  neatness, 
order,  and  exactness ;  that  they  take  care  of  their  dress,  especially  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  and  such  days  as  they  go  abroad ;  and  that  every- 
thing should  be  set  in  order  in  their  chambers  and  upon  their  tables, 
and  every  book  put  in  its  place  when  they  have  done  with  it ;  that  they 
should  be  ready  to  discharge  their  different  duties  precisely  at  the  time 
appointed.  This  exactness  is  of  great  importance  at  all  times  and  in 
every  station  of  life. 

All  this  is  to  be  wished  for,  but  must  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  exacted 
with  severity,  nor  under  pikin  of  correction.  For  we  must  always  dis- 
tinguish the  faults  which  arise  from  the  levity  of  their  age,  from  such 
as  spring  from  indodlity  and  perverseness.  My  method  was  to  bring 
(the  boys  to  be  very  civil  to  such  strangers  as  entered  into  the  court  djir- 
ing  their  jecreation,  and  almost  scrupulously  exact  in  repairing  to  every 
exercise  at  the  first  sound  of  the  clock,  but  not  by  menaces  or  correc- 
tions. I  publicly  used  to  commend  them  for  their  civility  to  strangers, 
who  complimented  me  upon  it,  and  for  the  readiness  wherewith  they 
quitted  their  play,  because  they  knew  it  would  please  me.  I  sometimes 
added,  that  though  some  of  them  were  wanting  in  their  little  duties,  I 
judged  it  must  be  through  inadvertency,  which  was  not  surprising  in  the 
heat  of  play.  I  desired  them  to  be  more  careful  for  the  future,  and  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  g^atest  part  of  their  companions ;  and  I  suc- 
ceeded better  by  these  civilities  than  I  could  have  done  by  all  the  diid- 
ing  and  menaces  in  the  world.. 

10.  Study  mtut  be  made  Agreeable. 

This  point  depends  very  much  on  the  first  impressions,  and  it  should 
be  the  great  care  of  masters  who  teach  children  their  letters,  to  do  it  in 
such  manner  that  a  child  who  is  not  yet  capable  of  being  fond  of  his 
book  should  not  take  an  aversion  to  it,  and  the  dislike  continue  when  he 
grows  up.  For  this  reason,  says  Quintilian,  his  study  must  be  made  a 
diversion  to  him.  The  master  mijist  proceed  by  asking  him  easy  ques- 
tions. He  must  be  encouraged  by  commendation,  and  allowed  to  set 
some  value  upon  himself,  and  be  pleased  with  having  learned  anything. 
Sometimes  what  he  refuses  to  learn  must  be  taught  another,  to  raise  his 
jealousy.  We  must  enter  into  little  disputes  with  him,  and  let  him  think 
that  he  has  often  the  better ;  we  must  entice  him  likewise  by  little  re- 
wards, which  children  at  that  age  are  very  fond  of. 

But  the  great  secret,  says  Quintilian  further,  to  make  children  love 
their  books,  is  to  make  them  fond  of  their  master.  In  this  case  they 
•willingly  give  ear  to  him,  become  tractable  by  him,  strive  to  please  him. 
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and  take  a  pleafioie  in  liis  lesaoiui  They  zeadilj  receive  his  adyice  and 
correction,  are  much  affected  with  bin  commendation,  and  strive  to  merit 
iiis  f riendaliip  hj  a  proper  discharge  of  their  duty. 

There  is  implanted  in  children,  as  in  all  mankind,  a  natural  spirit  of 
curiosity,  or  desire  of  knowledge  and  information,  of  which  a  good  use 
maj  be  made  toward  rendering  their  stadj  agreeable.  As  everything  is 
new  to  them,  they  are  continoally  asking  questions,  and  inquiring  the 
name  and  use  of  everything  they  see.  And  they  should  be  answered 
without  expressing  any  pain  or  uneasiness.  Their  curiosity  should  be 
commended,  and  satisfied  by  clear  and  express  answers,  without  anything 
in  them  that  is  deceitful  or  illusory ;  for  they  will  soon  find  it  out  and 
be  shocked  at  it. 

In  every  art  and  science  the  first  elements  and  principles  have  some- 
thing in  them  that  is  dry  and  disheartening ;  for  which  reason  it  is  of 
great  service  to  abridge  and  facilitate  the  rudimonts  of  the  lang^uages 
which  are  taught  to  children,  and  to  take  ofPfrom  the  bitterness  of  them 
as  agreeably  as  we  can. 

When  they  are  privately  brought  up,  a  careful  and  skilful  master^ 
omits  nothing  that  may  make  study  agreeable  to  them.  He  takes  their 
time,  studies  their  taste,  consults  their  humor,  intermixes  diversion  with 
labor,  seems  to  leave  the  choice  to  them,  does  not  make  their  study  reg- 
ular, stirs  them  up  to  it  sometimes  by  refusing  it,  and  by  the  cessation, 
or,  rather,  interruption  of  it.  In  a  word,  he  puts  on  a  thousand  shapes, 
and  invents  a  thousand  artifices  to  compass  what  he  aims  at. 

This  way  in  college  is  not  'practicable.  In  a  common  chamber  and  a 
numerous  class,  discipline  and  good  order  require  an  uniform  rule,  and 
that  all  should  follow  it  exactly ;  and  herein  lies  the  great  difiSculty 
of  managing  them.  A  master  must  have  a  good  capacity,  a  great  deal 
of  skill  to  guide  and  direct  the  reins  of  so  many  different  characters, 
whereof  some  are  brisk  and  impetuous,  others  slow  and  phlegmatic ; 
whereof  some  want  the  spur,  and  others  the  bridle, — to  manage,  I  say, 
all  these  dispositions  at  the  same  time,  and  yet  so  as  to  make  them  all 
move  by  concert,  and  lead  all  to  the  same  point,  notwithstanding  this 
difference  of  temper.  It  must  be  owned  that,  in  the  business  of  educa- 
tion, 'tis  here  that  the  greatest  ability  and  prudence  are  required. 

This  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  great  gentleness,  reason,  moderation, 
coolness,  and  patience.  This  great  principle  must  be  always  in  view, 
tliat  study  depdnds  upon  the  will,  which  admits  of  no  constraint.  Stu- 
dium  di$Mndi  tdunUUe  quae  cogi  non  poUit  cansUU,  We  may  confine 
the  b-xiy,  make  a  scholar  sit  at  his  table  against  his  inclination,  double 
his  labor  by  punishment,  force  him  to  finish  a  task  that  is  imposed  on 
him,  and,  for  that  end,  take  away  from  him  his  play  and  recreation ;  but 
can  laboring  thus  upon  force  be  properly  called  study  ?  And  what  will 
follow  upon  it  but  the  hatred  both  of  books  and  learning  and  masters, 
too^  very  often  as  long  as  they  live  ?  The  will,  therefore,  must  be  gained, 
and  this  can  only  be  by  mildness,  friendliness,  and  persuasion,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  allurement  of  pleasure. 

As  we  are  bom  idle,  enemies  to  labor,  and  still  more  to  constraint,  it 
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i0  not  BQTptUAng  that,  aa  all  the  pleasure  lies  oo  one  side,  and  all  the 
trouble  on  the  other— all  the  trouble  in  stndj,  and  all  the  pleasnie  in 
diversion— a  diild  should  bear  the  one  with  impatience,  and  run  leal- 
ously  after  the  other.  The  skill  of  the  master  lies  in  *ni^k<y>g  studf 
agreeable,  and  teaching  his  scholar  to  find  a  pleasure  in  it ;  to  wM^ 
end  play  and  recreation  may  reiy  much  contribute. 

11.  Bert  and  Becreatian, 

A  great  many  reasons  oblige  us  to  grant  rest  and  recreation  to  the 
children.  First,  the  care  of  their  health,  which  should  go  before  that  of 
knowledge.  Now  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  it  than  too  long  and 
constant  an  application,  which  insensibly  wears  and  weakens  the  organs, 
which  in  that  age  are  yerj  tender,  and  incapable  of  taking  great  pains. 
And  this  gives  me  an  opportunitj  of  advising  and  entreating  parents  not 
to  push  their  children  too  much  upon  studj  in  their  early  years,  but  to 
deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  make  a  figure  before  their 
time.  For  besides  that  these  ripe  fruits  seldom  come  to  maturity,  and 
their  early  advancements  resemble  those  seeds  that  are  cast  upon  the 
surface  of  the  eartli,  which  spring  up  immediately,  but  take  no  root, 
nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  the  health  of  children  than  these  untimely 
efforts,  though  the  ill  effect  be  not  immediately  perceived. 

If  they  are  prejudidal  to  the  body,  they  are  no  less  dangerous  to  the 
mind,  which  is  exhausted  and  rendered  dull  by  a  continual  application, 
and,  like  the  earth,  stands  in  need  of  a  stated  alternative  of  labor  and 
rest,  in  order  to  preserve  its  force  and  vigor. 

Besides,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  boys,  after  they  have  re- 
freshed themselves  awhile,  return  to  their  studies  with  more  cheerful- 
ness and  a  better  heart,  and  this  little  relaxation  animates  them  with 
fresh  courage,  whereas  constraint  shocks  and  disheartens  them. 

I  add  with  QuintiUan,  and  the  boys  will  doubtless  agree  to  it,  that  a' 
moderate  inclination  for  play  should  hot  displease  in  them,  as  it  is  often 
a  mark  of  vivacity.  In  short,  can  we  expect  mudi  ardor  for  study  in  a 
child  who,  at  an  age  that  is  naturally  brisk  and  gay,  is  always  heavy, 
pensive,  and  indifferent  even  for  its  play  ? 

But  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  we  must  use  discretion  and  observe 
a  medium  which  consists  in  not  refusing  them  diversion,  for  fear  they 
should  grow  out  of  love  with  study,  and  likewise  in  not  granting  too 
much,  for  fear  they  should  grow  habituated  to  idleness. 

The  choice  in  this  point  requires  some  care ;  we  need  be  under  no  con- 
cern about  procuring  them  pleasures, — ^they  invent  enough  of  them- 
selves. It  suffices  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  observe  them  with- 
out constraint,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  temper  when  they  grow  too 
warm. 

The  diversions  they  love  best,  and  which  are  likewise  most  suitable  to 
them,  are  such  as  are  attended  with  some  bodily  motion.  They  are  sat- 
isfied if  they  do  but  often  change  place.  A  ball,  a  kite,  a  top,  are  an 
high  delight  to  them,  as  also  walking  and  mnnix^. 

There  are  plays  of  ingenuity,  wherein  there  is  instruction  mixed  with 
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poeed  for  motion,  or  the  time  and  eeason  oblige  them  to  be  confined 
withindoors. 

Ab  piaj  iB  designed  for  a  recreation,  I  question  whether  we  ought  oom- 
monly  to  allow  the  children  such  as  require  almost  as  much  application 
as  studj.  James  the  first,  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  instructions  he 
left  his  son  how  to  govern  well,  amongst  other  adyice  concerning  plaj, 
forbids  him  ch^es,  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  rather  a  study  than  a  recre- 
ttSon. 

Plajs  of  hasard,  such  as  cards  and  dice,  which  are  now  become  so 
fishionable,  deserve  still  more  to  be  forbid  the  boys.  Tis  a  shame  to 
our  age,  that  rational  persons  cannot  pass  a  few  hours  together  without 
cards  in  their  hands.  It  wUl  be  well  for  the  scholars  if  thej  carry  from 
coll^^,  and  long  retain,  an  ignorance  and  contempt  for  all  diversions 
of  this  nature. 

It  is  a  principle  in  education,  which  cannot  be  too  mudi  inculcated 
upon  parents  and  masters,  to  inspire  children  in  general  with  a  taste  for 
such  things  as  are  simple.  They  should  neither  feed  upon  delicate 
dishes,  nor  be  entertained  with  elegant  diversions.  The  temper  of  the 
soul  is  corrupted,  as  well  as  the  taste,  by  the  pursuit  of  sharp  and  poig- 
nant pleasures ;  and  as  the  use  of  ragouts  makes  common  food  that  is 
plainly  dressed  seem  tasteless  and  insipid,  so  great  emotions  of  the  soul 
proeure  a  disrelidi  to  the  ordinary  diversions  of  youth. 

We  see  parents,  says  M.  de  Fenelon,  that  are  otherwise  well-designing 
people,  carry  their  children  themselves  to  the  public  shows,  and  pretend 
by  thus  mixing  poison  with  healthful  food,  to  give  them  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  would  look  upon  it  as  cruel  and  austere  to  deny  them  this 
medley  of  good  and  evU.  He  must  be  very  little  acquainted  with  human 
nature,  who  does  not  see  that  this  sort  of  diversion  cannot  fail  of  cre- 
athig  a  disgust  in  the  boys  for  the  serious  and  busy  life,  to  wliich,  how- 
ever, they  are  designed,  and  make  them  consider  plain  and  innocent 
plsasnres  as  Insipid  and  insupportable. 

12.  TuiHan  of  Bay$  by  Dimiowrse  and  Iksampie, 

What  I  have  lately  said  shows  how  much  this  is  an  indispensable  duty 
of  masters.  As  it  is  often  requisite  to  fortify  the  diildren  beforehand 
against  the  discourses  and  examples  of  their  parents,  as  well  as  against 
the  false  prejudices  and  fklse  principles  that  are  delivered  in  common 
ccmvereatioDS,  and  authorized  by  an  almost  general  practice ;  they  should 
be  to  them  that  guardian  and  monitor  which  Seneca  so  often  speaks  of, 
to  keep  them  or  deliver  them  from  popular  errors,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  such  prindi^es  as  are  ccmf  ormable  to  right  and  sound  reason.  It  is 
requisite,  therefore,  that  they  have  a  thorough  sense  of  themselves ;  that 
they  think  and  talk  always  of  wisdom  and  truth.  For  nothing  can  be 
said  before  children  vrithout  e£Fect,  and  they  regulate  their  fears  and  de- 
sires by  the  discourses  they  hear. 

Tis  for  this  reason  that  Quintilian,  as  we  have  already  observed,  ad- 
vises masters  to  speak  often  to  their  disdples  of  honesty  and  justice. 
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i0  not  Borprising  thftt,  aa  all  the  pleasure  lies  oo  one  side,  and  all  the 
tioaUe  on  the  other— all  the  trouble  in  study,  and  all  the  pleasure  in 
diversion— a  child  should  bear  the  one  with  impatience,  and  run  leal- 
ouslj  after  the  other.  The  skill  ol  the  master  lies  in  making  studf 
agreeable,  and  teaching  his  scholar  to  find  a  pleasure  in  it ;  to  wM^ 
end  play  and  recreation  maj  reiy  much  contribute. 

11.  Bert  and  Beoreatian. 

A  great  many  reasons  oblige  us  to  grant  rest  and  recreation  to  the 
children.  First,  the  care  of  their  health,  which  should  go  before  that  of 
knowledge.  Now  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  it  than  too  long  and 
constant  an  application,  which  insensibly  wears  and  weakens  the  organs, 
which  in  that  age  are  very  tender,  and  incapable  of  taking  great  pains. 
And  this  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  advising  and  entreating  parents  not 
to  push  their  children  too  much  upon  study  in  their  early  years,  but  to 
deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  make  a  figure  before  their 
time.  For  besides  that  these  ripe  fruits  seldom  come  to  maturity,  and 
their  early  advancements  resemble  those  seeds  that  are  cast  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  which  spring  up  immediately,  but  take  no  root, 
nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  the  health  of  children  than  these  untimely 
efforts,  though  the  ill  effect  be  not  immediately  perceived. 

If  they  are  prejudidal  to  the  body,  they  are  no  less  dangerous  to  the 
mind,  which  is  exhausted  and  rendered  dull  by  a  continual  application, 
and,  like  the  earth,  stands  in  need  of  a  stated  alternative  of  labor  and 
rest,  in  order  to  preserve  its  force  and  vigor. 

Besides,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  boys,  after  they  have  re- 
freshed themselves  awhile,  return  to  their  studies  with  more  cheerful- 
ness and  a  better  heart,  and  this  little  relaxation  animates  them  with 
fresh  courage,  whereas  constraint  shocks  and  disheartens  them. 

I  add  with  Quintilian,  and  the  boys  will  doubtless  agree  to  it,  that  a 
moderate  inclination  for  play  should  hot  displease  in  them,  as  it  is  often 
a  mark  of  vivacity.  In  short,  can  we  expect  mudi  ardor  for  study  in  a 
child  who,  at  an  age  that  is  naturally  brisk  and  gay,  is  always  heavy, 
pensive,  and  indifferent  even  for  its  play  ? 

But  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  we  must  use  discretion  and  observe 
a  medium  which  consists  in  not  refusing  them  diversion,  for  fear  they 
should  grow  out  of  love  with  study,  and  likewise  in  not  granting  too 
much,  for  fear  thej  should  grow  habituated  to  idleness. 

The  choice  in  this  point  requires  some  care ;  we  need  be  under  no  con- 
cern about  procuring  them  pleasures, — they  invent  enough  of  them- 
selves. It  suf&ces  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  observe  them  with- 
out constraint,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  temper  when  they  grow  too 
warm. 

The  diversions  they  love  best,  and  which  are  likewise  most  suitable  to 
them,  are  such  as  are  attended  with  some  bodily  motion.  They  are  sat- 
isfied if  they  do  but  often  change  place.  A  ball,  a  kite,  a  top,  are  an 
high  delight  to  them,  as  also  walking  and  running. 

There  are  plays  of  ingenuity,  wherein  there  is  instruction  mixed  with 
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difernon,  wlddi  maj  Annetiniea  ftlid  a  plaee  when  the  hod^  is  lees  dis- 
poeed  for  motion,  or  the  time  and  season  oblige  them  to  be  confined 
withindoors. 

As  play  is  designed  for  a  recreation,  I  question  whether  we  ought  oom< 
monly  to  allow  the  children  such  as  require  almost  as  mach  application 
IS  study.  James  the  first,  Idng  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  instructions  he 
left  his  son  how  to  govern  well,  amongst  other  advice  concerning  play, 
forbids  him  ch^es,  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  rather  a  study  than  a  recre- 
ation. 

Plays  of  haiard,  sneh  as  cards  and  dice,  which  are  now  become  so 
fashionable,  deserve  still  more  to  be  forbid  the  boys.  Tis  a  shame  to 
our  age,  that  rational  persons  cannot  pass  a  few  hours  together  without 
cards  in  their  hands.  It  will  be  well  for  the  scholars  if  they  carry  from 
college,  and  long  retain,  an  ignorance  and  contempt  for  all  diversions 
of  this  nature. 

It  is  a  principle  in  education,  which  cannot  be  too  mudi  inculcated 
upon  parents  and  masters,  to  inspire  children  in  general  with  a  taste  for 
such  tilings  as  are  simple.  They  should  neither  feed  upon  delicate 
dishes,  nor  be  entertained  with  elegBui  diversions.  The  temper  of  the 
soul  is  corrupted,  as  well  as  the  taste,  by  the  pursuit  of  sliarp  and  poig- 
nant pleasures ;  and  as  the  use  of  ragouts  makes  common  food  that  is 
plainly  dressed  seem  tasteless  and  insipid,  so  great  emotions  of  the  soul 
proeure  a  disrelidi  to  the  ordinary  diversions  of  youth. 

We  see  parents,  says  M.  de  Fdnelon,  that  are  otherwise  well-designing 
people,  carry  their  children  themselves  to  the  public  shows,  and  pretend 
by  thus  mixing  poison  with  healthful  food,  to  give  them  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  would  look  upon  it  as  cruel  and  austere  to  deny  them  this 
medley  of  good  and  eviL  He  must  be  very  little  acquainted  with  human 
nature,  who  does  not  see  that  this  sort  of  diversion  cannot  fail  of  cre- 
ating a  disgust  in  the  boys  for  the  serious  and  busy  life,  to  wiiich,  how- 
ever, they  are  designed,  and  make  them  consider  plain  and  innocent 
ploasores  as  Insipid  and  insupportable. 

12.  Tuition  cf  Bays  fiy  JHsocwse  and  Ikuimfie, 

What  I  have  lately  said  shows  how  much  this  is  an  indispensable  duty 
of  masters.  As  it  is  often  requisite  to  fortify  the  children  beforehand 
against  the  disoonrsee  and  examples  of  their  parents,  as  well  as  against 
the  false  prejudices  and  false  principles  that  are  delivered  in  common 
conversations,  and  authorized  by  an  almost  general  practice ;  they  should 
be  to  them  that  guardian  and  monitor  which  Seneca  so  often  speaks  of, 
to  keep  them  or  deliver  them  from  popular  errors,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  such  principles  as  are  ccmformable  to  right  and  sound  reason.  It  is 
requisite,  therefore,  that  they  have  a  thorough  sense  of  themselves;  that 
they  think  and  talk  always  of  wisdom  and  truth.  For  nothing  can  be 
said  before  children  without  efiect,  and  they  regulate  their  fears  and  de- 
nres  by  the  discourses  they  hear. 

lis  for  this  reason  that  Quintilian,  as  we  have  already  observed,  ad- 
vises masters  to  speak  often  to  their  disciples  of  honesty  and  justice. 
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And  Seneca  informs  ub  of  the  wonderful  effects  wliicb  the  livelj  exhor- 
tations of  his  produced  upon  him : 

It  is  scarce  to  be  imagined  how  great  an  impression  such  discourses  aro 
capable  of  making ;  for  the  tender  minds  of  youth  are  readily  inclined 
to  the'  side  of  virtue.  As  they  are  tractable,  and  not  as  yet  infected  by 
corruption,  they  easily  yield  to  truth,  provided  an  understanding  advo- 
cate pleads  its  cause  before  them,  and  speaks  in  its  favor.  For  mv  own 
r.rt,  when  I  heard  Attains  inveigh  against  vice,  error,  and  irregularity, 
pitied  mankind,  and  thought  nothing  CTeat  and  valuable  but  a  man 
that  was  capable  of  thinking  as  he  did.  When  he  undertook  to  set  off 
the  advantages  of  poverty,  and  to  prove  that  whatever  is  more  than  nec- 
essary can  M  looked  upon  only  as  a  useless  charge  and  an  inconvenient 
burden,  he  made  me  wish  to  go  poor  out  of  his  school.  When  he  ex- 
claimed against  pleasure,  commended  chastity,  frugality,  and  purity,  I 
found  myself  disposed  to  quit  the  most  lawful  and  allowable  pleasures. 

There  is  still  another  shorter  and  surer  way  of  conducting  the  boys 
to  virtue,  and  this  is  by  example.  For  the  language  of  actions  is  far 
stronger  and  more  persuasive  than  that  of  words.  Longum  iter  ett  per 
praecepta,  breve  and  effleax  per  exempla.  'Tis  a  great  happiness  for  boys 
to  be  under  masters  whose  lives  are  a  continual  instruction  to  them, 
whose  actions  never  contradict  their  lessons,  who  do  what  they  advise 
and  shun  what  they  blame,  and  who  are  still  more  admired  when  seen 
than  when  they  are  heard. 

Something  seems  still  to  be  wanting  to  what  I  have  said  in  this  chap- 
ter concerning  the  different  duties  of  a  master ;  and  yet  parents  would 
surely  think  themselves  very  happy  if  they  found  such  for  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  yet  I  desire  the  reader  to  observe  that  all  I  have  hitherto  said 
has  been  drawn  solely  from  Paganism ;  that  Lycurgus,  Plato,  Tully, 
Seneca,  and  Quintilian  have  lent  me  their  thoughts,  and  supplied  the 
rules  which  I  have  laid  down ;  that  what  I  have  borrowed  from  other 
authors  docs  not  go  beyond  their  sphere,  nor  rise  above  the  maxims  and 
notions  of  the  Heathen.  Something,  therefore,  is  still  wanting  to  the 
duties  of  a  master,  and  this  remains  to  be  spoke  to  under  the  last  article. 

18.  Christian  Piety,  Religion,  and  Zeal  far  the  Children* i  Salvction. 

St.  Augustine  says,  that  though  Tully's  treatise,  entitled  '  Hortensius,' 
was  very  agreeable  to  him,  and  the  reading  of  it  had  paved  the  way  to 
liis  conversion  by  inspiring  him  with  an  eager  desire  after  wisdom,  there 
was,  notwithstanding,  still  something  wanting,  because  he  found  not 
there  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  that  whatever  did  not  bear  that  sacred 
name,  however  well  conceived,  however  elegantly  written,  and  however 
true  it  might  be,  did  not  entirely  carry  away  his  heart.*  I  think,  like- 
wie«,  that  my  reader  should  not  be  wholly  satisfied,  but  still  find  some- 
thing wanting  in  what  I  have  written  concerning  the  duty  of  masters  as 
they  meet  not  there  with  the  name  of  Christ,  and  discover  no  footsteps 
of  Christianity  in  the  precepts  which  relate  to  the  education  of  Christian 
children. 


*  C&iSf'  lib.  8,  ctp.  4. 
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What,  then,  is  a  ChriBtian  maoter  who  is  entmsted  with  the  education 
of  joath  ?  He  is  a  man  into  whoee  hands  Christ  has  committed  a  num- 
ber of  children,  whom  He  has  redeemed  with  His  blood,  and  for  whom 
He  has  laid  down  His  life ;  in  whom  He  dwells,  as  in  His  house  and  tem- 
ple; whom  He  considers  as  His  members,  as  His  brethren  and  co-heirs, 
of  whom  He  will  make  so  man^  kings  and  priests,  who  shall  reign  and 
senre  God  with  Him  and  hj  Him  to  all  eternity.  And  for  what  end  has 
He  committed  them  to  his  care  ?  Is  it  barelj  to  make  them  poets,  ora- 
tors, and  men  of  learning  ?  Who  dare  presume  to  say  or  even  to  think 
so  ?  He  has  committed  them  to  their  care,  in  order  to  preserve  in  them 
the  precious  and  inestimable  depositnm  of  innocence,  which  He  has  im- 
printed in  their  souls  by  baptism,  in  order  to  make  them  true  Christians. 
TMs  is  the  true  end  and  design  of  the  education  of  children,  and  all  the 
rest  are  but  the  means.  Now  how  ^^reat  and  noble  an  addition  does  the 
office  of  a  master  receive  from  so  honorable  a  commission  ?  But  what 
care,  what  attention  and  vigilance,  and,  above  all,  how  great  a  depend- 
ence upon  Christ  does  it  require  ? 

In  this  last  drcumstanoe  lies  all  the  merit,  and  at  the  same  time  all 
the  consolation  of  masters.  They  have  need,  in  the  government  of  chil- 
dren, of  capacity,  prudence,  patience,  mildness,  resolution,  and  authority. 
How  great  a  consolation  is  it  to  a  master  to  be  fully  persuaded  that 
Christ  gives  all  these  qualifications,  and  grants  them  to  the  humble  and 
persevering  petitioner,  and  that  he  may  say  to  Him  with  the  prophet, 
'Thou,  O  Lord,  art  my  patience  and  my  strength.  Thou  art  my  light  and 
my  council.  Thou  subduest  the  little  people  under  me  whom  Thou  hast 
committed  to  my  care.  Leave  me  not  to  myself  one  moment,  but  grant 
me,  for  the  direction  of  others,  and  for  my  own  salvation,  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  council  and  strength,  the  spirit 
of  knowledge  and  piety,  and,  above  all,  the  spirit  of  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.' 

When  a  master  has  received  this  spirit,  his  work  is  done.  This  spirit 
is  a  master  within,  which  dictates  to  him,  and  teaches  him  all  that  is 
requisite,  and  upon  every  occasion  points  out  to  him  his  duty,  and  teaches 
him  to  practise  it.  One  great  mark  of  his  having  received  it,  is  that  he 
finds  in  himself  a  great  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the  children ;  that  he  is 
affected  with  their  dangers,  and  touched  with  their  faults ;  that  he  oft 
reflects  upon  the  value  of  the  innocence  which  they  have  received  in 
baptism ;  how  difficult  it  is  to  recover  it  when  once  it  is  lost ;  what  ac- 
count must  he  give  to  Christ,  who  has  placed  him  as  a  sentinel  to  guard 
it,  if  the  enemy  carries  off  so  precious  a  treasure  while  he  is  asleep.  A 
good  master  must  apply  to  himself  those  words  which  God  was  continu- 
ally resounding  in  the  ears  of  Moses,  the  conductor  of  His  i>eople :  '  Carry 
them  in  thy  bosom,  as  a  nurse  beareth  the  sucking  chUd.'  He  must  expe- 
rience somewhat  of  the  tenderness  and  concern  of  St.  Paul  for  the  Gala- 
tlans, '  for  whom  he  felt  the  pains  of  childbirth,  till  Christ  was  formed 
in  them.' 

I  CBiinot  avoid  applying  here  to  the  masters  some  of  the  instructions 
which  are  given  in  a  letter  to  a  superior  upon  her  obligations,  nor  too 
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earnestly  exhort  them  to  read  that  letter  with  care,  whioh  aoits  00  well 
with  their  drcomstanoea.* 

1.  The  first  means  of  preserving  the  talent  which  has  been  committed 
to  jour  care,  and  to  increase  it,  is  to  labor  with  fresh  seal  to  procure  your 
own  satisfaction.  You  are  GKkI's  instrument  towards  these  children ;  you 
must,  therefore,  be  strictly  united  to  Him.  Yon  are  the  channel,  and, 
therefore,  you  should  be  filled.  .  It  is  your  part  to  draw  down  blessings 
upon  others ;  you  must  not,  therefore,  turn  them  aside  from  falling  upon 
your  own  head. 

2.  The  second  means  is  not  to  expect  fruit  if  you  do  not  labor  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  that  is,  as  He  Himself  labored  in  the  sanctification  of 
men.  He  began  with  giving  an. example  of  all  the  virtues  He  has  re- 
quired from  theuLf  His  humility  and  gentleness  were  astonishing.  He 
gave  His  life  and  blood  for  His  sheep.  See  here  the  example  of  shep- 
herds, and  discern  your  own.  Never  take  your  eyes  from  this  divine 
model.  Bring  forth  thus,  thus  train  up  your  diadples,  who  are  now  be- 
come your  children.  Think  less  of  chiding  them  than  of  procuring  their 
love ;  and  think  only  of  gaining  their  love,  in  order  to  plant  the  love  of 
Christ  in  their  hearts,  and  after  that,  if  possible,  to  blot  you  out  of  their 
minds. 

8.  The  third  means  is  to  expect  nothing  from  your  own  care,  your  own 
prudence,  your  own  light  and  labor,  but  only  from  the  grace  of  God.  He 
rarely  blesses  those  who  are  not  humble.  We  speak  in  vain  to  the  ears 
if  He  speaks  not  to  the  heart.  We  water  and  plant  in  vain,  unless  He 
gives  the  increase. 

We  think  to  do  wonders  by  multiplying  words.  We  think  to  soften 
the  hardness  of  the  heart  by  sharp  reproaches,  by  humiliations  and  cor- 
rections. This  may  be  useful  sometimes,  but  it  must  be  the  grace  of 
GKkI  that  makes  it  so ;  and  when  we  rely  too  much  upon  these  outward 
means,  we  lay  a  secret  obstacle  in  the  way  of  grace,  which  is  justly  re- 
fused to  human  presumption  and  an  haughty  confidence. 

4  If  your  discourse  and  cares  have  the  blessing  of  God,  do  not  attrib- 
ute the  success  of  them  to  yourself.  Do  not  give  ear  to  the  secret  voice 
of  your  heart,  which  applauds  you  for  it.  Hearken  not  to  the  commen- 
dations of  men  who  mislead  you.  If  your  labor  seems  inefiectual,  be 
not  discouraged,  nor  despair  either  of  yourself  or  others ;  but  still  go  on 
in  your  duty.  The  moments  which  God  has  reserved  to  Himself  are 
known  only  to  Him.  He  will  give  you  in  the  morning  the  reward  of 
your  labor  in  the  night  It  has  seemed  unprofitable,  but  net  through 
your  fault ;  the  care  was  recommended  to  you,  and  not  the  success. 

^Lttim4$M(mUMa4PleU,ChMJaeq,EMtnm§.Um,l. 

t*H0lM«Hi  tedesnd  tsscb.'— Act8,^l,    *]C]|^  in  weed  ind  in  4eed.*~Lnke, 
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nrrBODucnoK.       • 

SaoosDAKT  Schools,  the  oldest  form  of  public  instractioo  in  France, 
and  the  main  reliance  of  fiimilies  for  the  liberal  education  of  their  sons 
before  they  pass  into  the  Faculties  of  Superior  Instruction,  or  the  Special 
Schools  of  preparation  for  the  ciTil  and  military  service,  or  even  into  a 
commercial  or  manofiMituring  career,  have  been  the  field  of  much  dis- 
cussion and  experimentation  between  the  advocates  of  the  old  and  the 
new  studies.  In  1888,  M.  Quizot  aimed  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  these 
schools  by  instituting  the  Superior  grade  of  Primary  Schools,  corres- 
ponding to  our  English  High  Schools. 

In  1847,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  (M.  de  Salvandy),  divided 
the  courses  of  the  lyc^es,  and  other  secondary  schools,  into  three 
branches ;  to  the  classical  and  scientific  studies  he  added  a  third  branch, 
under  a  name  till  then  quite  new  in  the  language  of  the  University  of 
France,  namely,  $peeial  itutrtietion^  reserved  for  pupils  who  were  des- 
tined for  commerce  or  manufactui^  The  studies  embraced  three  years, 
and  were  divided  as  follows: 

First  year.  Mathematics ;  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry ;  physical  geog- 
raphy; linear  and  ornamental  drawing;  Latin;  history  and  geography ;  mod- 
em UogfiagQe. 

Second  year.  Mathematics;  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry;  geometrical 
mechanicB;  natural  history ;  Latin;  French  literature;  history  and  geography ; 
drawing;  modem  languages. 

JKirdyear.  Mathematics;  descriptive  geography;  natural  pbfloaophy  and 
chemistry;  machines;  natural  history;  <&awing;  French  rhetoric,  comprising 
exercises  in  translation,  analjrsis  and  composition  in  French;  modem  lan- 
guages; practical  lessons  in  aocounta^  commercial  law,  and  agriculture. 

In  a  circular  addressed  to  the  rectors,  the  muiister  remarked :  **  He 
wished  the  instruction  sdid,  in  order  to  render  it  efficacious.  The  object 
is  not  to  offer  a  sort  of  asylum  to  children  who  have  neither  aptitude  nor 
willingness  for  clasiioal  studies,  but  to  develop  ikculttes  which  the  pure 
simple  study  of  the  ancient  languages  would  leave  inactive,  and  which 
need  other  aliment  The  university  does  not  intend  to  make  a  distinct, 
or  an  inferior  college,  within  a  normal  one,  but  to  organise  for  diflbrent 
characters  and  careen,  two  systems  of  lessons,  which  will  lend  each 
other  mutual  support  Both  have  an  aim  equally  serious,  equally  ele- 
vated." On  tills  plan  special  instruction  was  organiaed  in  several  col^ 
l^ea,  and  in  general  with  happy  results. 

In  1852,  the  minister  (M.  Fortoul),  devised  a  new  pUm  ef  studies,  of 
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which  the  following  are  the  principal  features:  According  to  their  age 
and  the  degree  of  their  knowledge,, the  pupils  of  the  lyceums  were  to  be 
divided  into  three  divisions,  the  elementary,  grammar,  and  superior. 

The  exercises  of  the  elementary  division  comprised  :  reading  and  reci- 
tation, writing,  orthography,  French  grammar,  the  first  principles  of  Latin 
grammar,  geography,  sacred  history,  explanation  of  the  epitome  hUtorim 
sacra^  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  and  linear,  pencil,  and  pen  drawing. 

After  an  examination  on  the  elementary  course,  the  pupils  passed  into 
the  grammar  division,  which  embraced  the  three  years  of  the  sixth,  fifth, 
and  fourth  classes.  Eadh  of  these  years  was  devoted,  under  the  direction 
of  the  same  professor:  (1,)  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  Fi-ench, 
Latin,  and  Greek  languages  ;  (2,)  to  the  study  of  the  geography  and  his- 
tory of  France,  and  arithmetic.  Before  leaving  the  fourth  class,  the  pu- 
pils underwent  a  special  examination  {examen  de  grammaire),  the  result 
of  which,  if  successful,  was  stated  in  a  special  certificate,  which  was  in- 
dispensable to  admittance  into  the  superior  division. 

The  superior  division  c(msi8ted  of  two  sections,  one  literary,  the  other 
scientific  The  instruction  of  the  former  gave  access  to  the  faculties  of 
letters  and  law.  That  of  the  second  prepared  for  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial professions,  for  the  special  schools  of  government,  and  the  facul- 
ties of  the  sciences  and  medictnei  Each  pupil  entered  one  or  the  other 
section,  according  to  his  preparation,  and  the  career  to  which  he  was 
destined,  and  this  was  called  the  system  of  Bifureatian^  which  was  dis- 
continued by  minister  (M.  Duruy),  September,  1868. 

By  the  law  of  June  21,  1865,  Secondary  Special  Instruction  was  in- 
stituted to  comprise  moral  and  religious  studies,  the  French  language 
and  literature,  history  and  geography,  applied  mathematics,  physics, 
mechanics,  chemistry,  natural  history  and  their  applications  to  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  linear  drawing,  commercial  forms,  and  book-keep- 
ing. It  may  include,  also,  one  or  more  modem  foreign  languages,  com- 
mon principles  of  legislation,  industrial  and  rural  economy  and  hygiene, 
ornamental  and  geometrical  drawing,  vocal  music,  and  gymnastics. 

The  programmes  of  this  new  instruction  were  prepared  with  the 
greatest  minuteness,  by  the  minister  (M.  Duruy),  after  consultation  with 
the  most  experienced  and  thoughtful  educators.  They  were  accompanied 
by  precise  indications  of  the  method  suited  to  each  study.  The  entire 
course  lasts  four  years.  The  subjects  are  so  grouped  and  divided,  that 
at  the  end  of  each  year  the  pupil  finds  himself  possessed  of  valuable 
knowledge,  answering,  in  some  degree,  to  the  many  careers  of  practical 
life,  and  enabling  him  to  enter,  with  special  preparation,  the  one  which 
he  has  chosen.  These  programmes  are  not  inflexible  and  absolute,  but 
can  be  developed  and  restricted,  according  to  the  needs  of  the^  localities. 
In  the  agricultural  departments,  greater  prominence  can  and  should  be 
given  to  the  portions  which  bear  upon  that  pursuit,  and  in  the  manufac* 
turing  districts  the  scientific  principles,  suited  to  the  industry  of  those 
cities,  shoakl  reedve  most  attentioiu 
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SUBJECTS  AND  METHODS  OP  SECONDARY  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

pRuiART  Instruction  in  France  embraces  moral  and  religious  iDslruction, 
reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  the  French  language,  the  four  fundamental 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  system  of  weights  and  measures.  Some  schools  add  to 
these  elements  a  little  geography,  sacred  history,  and  the  measurement  oi  the 
amplest  plane  figures,  but  these  schools  are  in  very  small  number,  and  the  sup- 
plementafy  instraction  which  they  Unpart  is  taken  in  by  a  few  select  pupils 
only.  A  child  would,  therefore,  rtin  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to  follow  with 
profit  the  new  course  of  instruction,  i^  on  leaving  the  primary  school,  he  were 
at  once  to  enter  the  first  year's  course  in  the  special  school  It  will,  therefcffe, 
be  proper  to  institute,  wherever  there  is  such  a  school,  a  preparatory  section, 
in  which,  in  addition  to  having  the  instruction  received  in  the  primary  school 
more  firmly  impressed  00  the  mind,  the  children  shall  study  one  modem  Ian- 
guage,  a  little  geometry,  and  linear  drawing,  which  is  in  reality  the  practical 
carrying  out  of  the  course  of  geometry.  During  this  year,  the  pupils,  whithei^ 
soever  they  may  come,  who  will  form  the  preparatory  section,  will  be  fused  into 
a  homogeneous  whole,  because  they  will  acquire  knowledge  almost  uniform, 
and  good  scbolars  will  be  secured  to  the  first  normal  course  of  special  instruction. 

PREPARATORY  SECTION. 

■D&iBm  or  mtTECcnoiv. 

Freodi  ilietation  mad  readiaf Cboun  weekly. 

Modern  lanffuajet 4  ** 

HntofT  of  Prance,  (liaiple  namtiTea) 1  ** 

<3«ogni|)li7 :  tracing  of  ihe  map  of  the  Departmeat,  aod  aummary 

■tody  of  Prance , 1  ** 

Ifalheinatica :  cxereiaea  in  eakutation  and  comaieaoenieoi  of  plane 

geometry 4  ** 

Natural  howtory,  (pceliroinary  aotiona) S  *' 

(^ligraphy 4  •* 

Drawing 4  " 

Gymnastic* 3  '* 

SiBgiof 8  •* 

Tela! 30 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

Dictation  and  Reading. — ^The  instruction  in  French  grammar  should  be 
limited  to  repeating  the  paradigms,  the  declinations,  and  the  conjugations. 
As  to  the  syntax,  that  is  to  say  the  synthetical  laws  which  rule  the  language, 
the  master  should  merely  point  out  the  practical  rules  each  time  an  opportunity 
occurs,  avoiding  all  abstract  formulas,  which  children  have  great  difficulty  in 
retaining,  which  they  understand  imperfectly,  and  which  they  forget  speedily. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  the  child  has  already  mastered,  by  use,  the 
natural  grrammar  of  the  rules  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  though,  without  knowmg 
k,  he  daily  applies  the  most  important  of  them.  In  order  to  enable  him*  to 
make  enlightened  practical  use  of  the  language,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  out, 
as  it  were,  this  natural  grammar,  and  to  engrave  insensibly  and  without  effort 
on  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  principles  and  rules,  which  he  will  more  readily  re- 
tain, becaose  he  has  ia  a  manner  found  them  for  himselfl  and  understood  them 
by  himself. 

The  princ'pal  exercises  will  be  dictations  and  reading.  Select  passages  from 
history,  ethics,  mythology,  natural  history,  should  be  dkjtated  te»the  T^foplls,  and 
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explained  bj  the  master,  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  contents  and  oT 
iho  words.  These  passages  should  be  short,  simple,  and  consistiDg  of  ideas 
clearly  defined  aad  oircumseribed  within  the  litoits  of  one  or  two  lines.  Imme- 
dialcly  alter  the  dictation  the  pupils  should  exchange  their  copy-books,  and 
jAer  having  reciprocally  corrected  them,  they  should  deliver  them  to  the  master, 
who  should  return  them  the  next  day,  after  baring  noted  in  the  margin  the 
errors  committed  by  the  pupil  who  has  written  the  copy,  as  w^  as  by  the  one 
mho  has  corrected  it. 

Tlie  dictations  should  occupy  the  first  part'  of  the  lesson,  the  second  pari 
should  be  devoted  to  reading,  which  is  an  important  study,  inasmuch  as  only 
that  wUeh  is  well  understood  can  be  well  read ;  it  is  besides  very  mefbl  in  the 
cr^DAry  course  of  life  to  be  able  to  read  aloud  intelligently,  disthictly,  and  with 
taste.  Jlesides,  in  special  instruction  the  reading  of  a  fVench  passage  is  to  hold 
the  same  |ilace,  and  is  to  be  of  the  same  service,  as  the  expounding  of  a  Latin 
or  Greek  ^ssage  in  the  classical  schools. 

The  prafiMSor  should  himself  read  out  aloud  a  welT-choeen  extract,  should 
explain  it -to  as  to  make  the  pupils  well  understand  the  ideas  of  the  author  and 
their  aoqiieooe;  should  point  out  the  most  important  passages,  and  the  most 
striking  expreeawns,  and  should  deduct  fVom  them  the  principles  of  orthogra- 
phy, and^eome  grammatical  rules.  At  the  conclusion  the  pupils  should  be 
made  somatimes  to  read  the  same  passages,  sometimes  to  repeat  fh>m  memory 
t\\e  principal  thoughts  contained  in  them,  as  also  of  the  commentaries  on  tliem 
made  by  the  master. 

he  task,  to  be  prepared  for  the  next  lessen  should  be-  the  reproduction  in 
writing,  and  always  from  memory,  of  the  passages  that  have  been  read  and  ex- 
plained, to  which  the  pupils  must  endeavor  to  add,  unaided,  the  thoughts  to 
which  the  extract  wouki  naturally  give  rise.  The  length  of  this  task  should  be 
in  proportion  tto  the  amount  of  time  at  disposal,  in  order  that  it  may  be,  not 
only  an  exeroiae  in  composition,  but  also  in  orthography  and  in  caligraj^y. 

MODBRN  LAN0U.46C8. 

The  study  of  llanguages  ought  to  commence  early,  becanse  the  memory  of 
children  retains  words  with  great  facility.  The  method  to  be  followed  is  the 
maternal  method^  which  is  practiced  with  so  much  success  4n  Germany,  and  in 
Switserland,  and  which  is  being  introduced  in  the  lye^es;  little  or  no  grammar, 
except  perhaps  the  paradigms,  but  a  great  deal  of  oral  practice ;  after  this, 
sentences  dictated  by  the  master,  and  written  on  a  blackboard  by  a  pupil,  who 
should  at  the  same  time  translate  them ;  further  on,  anecdotes  should  be  learnt 
by  heart,  and  repeated  aloud,  a  few  passages  should  be  read  aloud  by  one  pupil, 
and  immediately  translated  into  French  by  his  fellow-pupils;  subjects  should 
be  given  in  French,  and  be  treated  in  the  language  which  is  being  learnt; 
finally,  when  the  pupils  are  sufficiently  advanced,  they  should  converse  in  that 
language  with  the  master,  being  strictly  forbidden  to  use  one  word  of  French. 

During  the  very  first  lessons  the  pupils  may  become  possessed  of  elements 
sufficient  to  form  short  sentences.  With  the  two  articles,  the  two  verbs  *'  to 
be ''  and  ."  to  have,"  some  nouns  and  adjectives,  the  number  of  which  would 
increase  with  each  lesson,  the  practice  of  the  foreign  language  may  commence. 

Tlie  professor  ouglit  never  to  forget  that  he  may  also  extend  the  knowledge 
of  the  childeeUv  anA  *contribiite  to.devek>p  their  faculties  by  the  selection  of 
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thoughts  alkd  facts  wbidi  be  BOkj  combine  with  the  study  of  a  language.  From 
tlie  very  commencement  he  ought  to  introduce  into  couvereation  (which  is  to  be 
the  usual  form  of  his  lessons)  details  borrowed  from  history,  commerce,  geo- 
gmphj,  indostrj,  sciences,  natural  history,  etc.  The  study  of  a  language  be- 
comes thus  not  only  a  study  of  words,  but  a  study  of  things ;  and  the  words 
penetrate  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  the  facts  calculated  to  awaken  hia 
interest  and  to  fUmish  an  incitement  to  his  curiosity.  The  memory  is  not 
alone  called  into  play,  as  would  be  tlie  case  by  the  abstract  study  of  grammar, 
which  is  not  suited  to  children,  whose  intelligence  ought  to  be  stimulated  by 
a  first  sight  of  things  belonging  to  the  outward  world,  and  whose  nascent  pow- 
ers of  thought  ought  to  be  fortified  by  concrete  notions,  the  causes  of  wliich 
tbey  will  afterwards  seek  for  with  eager  curiosity. 

HCSTORT  OF  FRANCE. 

Simple  UarraHves, — Everybody  knows  how  fond  children  are  of  listening  to 
narratives,  to  the  accounts  of  hunting  or  traveling  adventures,  of  storms  and 
battles.  They  wish  them  to  be  repeated;  they  follow  the  story  with  inex- 
haustible interest,  and  if  the  narrator  forgets  the  smallest  incident,  they  at  once 
call  him  back  to  the  accuracy  of  the  first  narration.  Availing  himself  of  this 
natural  curiosity  to  develop  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  moral  and  the  intel- 
lectual capacities  of  his  pupils,  a  skillful  teacher  well  knows  how,  by  means  of 
the  study  of  history,  to  exercise  a  most  salutary  influence  on  their  intellect  and 
their  heart,  at  an  age  when  the  agitating  events  of  life  have  not  yet  disturbed 
the  calm  transparency  of  the  soul.  But,  if  this  double  result  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, the  study  must  be  made  interesting,  pleasant,  animated,  and  conse- 
quently the  system  of  textual  rehearsals  must  be  abandoned.  A  course  of 
history  for  children  of  the  age  referred  to,  is  not  to  be  a  critical  course.  It 
tkould  connsi  of  iaolaied  fads  and  detached  biographies^  which  the  maMer  should 
marrate  with  simplicity,  but  with  art,  taking  care  to  give  great  prominence  to 
the  noble  qualities  of'the  celebrated  characters,  and  to  leave  in  the  shade  their 
&ults  and  their  vices.  He  should  not  fear  to  enter  into  minute  details,  for 
these  interest  children ;  but  he  should  dwell  on  the  grand  traits  that  will  strike 
their  imaginations,  and  leave  a  deep  impre88ion ;  finally,  he  sliould  wind  up 
with  some  good  thoughts,  which  will  by  degrees  form  in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils 
a  fund,  as  it  were,  of  practical  morality. 

In  order  to  accustom  the  pupils  to  connect  their  thoughts,  and  to  speak  flu- 
ently, the  master  should,  during  the  lesson,  make  them  repeat  his  narrative 
aloud ;  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  express  themselves  in  writing,  he  should 
request  them  to  write  a  short  abstract  of  the  narrative,  in  which  they  ought  not 
to  omit  the  observations  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  This  abstract  should,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  serve  at  one  and  the  same  time  as  a  writing  copy, 
sad  as  an  ezerdae  in  spelling. 

OBOGRAPHT. 

fk^aekig  €f  ike  map  of  the  departmefiU^  and  summary  of  the  Oeogrnphy  of 
iWraoe.— Instead  of  beginning  with  definitions  and  general  considerations  of 
tiie  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  divisions  of  the  globe,  the  pupils  should  in  thia^ 
as  in  tbe  gymmmar  tossoo,  proceed  fh>m  the  known  to  the  unknown,  fVom  the 
ilmpb  to  tlie  complex ;  should  start  from  their  village  in  order  to  arrive  at » 
IntfwMg*  of  the  entire  globe^  studying  first  the  geography  of  the  canton,  tb« 
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arrondissement,  the  department,  then  of  the  whole  of  France,  and  then  of  the 
aarroundiog  countries. 

The  teacher,  setting  aside  all  scientific  data,  should  endeavor  to  make  his 
pupils  understand  how  a  geographical  map  is  really  constructed,  and  what  is  its 
use.  For  this  purpose  he  should  trace  upon  the  blackboard  the  largest  streets 
in  the  Tillage,  or  the  town  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  and  should  mark 
with  a  dot  the  relative  positions  of  the  principal  buildings.  Then,  representing 
the  town  itself  bj  a  dot,  he  should  place  in  their  respective  positions  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  beginning  with  those  best  known,  and  going  on  successively, 
till  the  limits  of  the  canton  be  reached.  He  should  indicate  by  liDes  the  dif- 
ferent roads  leading  to  them,  the  rivers  that  run  past  them,  and  should  fill  up 
his  outlines  by  introducing  the  most  important  or  remarkable  buildings,  or 
the  physical  features  of  the  country,  such  as  woods  or  forests,  hills  or  moun- 
tains. 

Next,  the  canton  should  be  represented  by  a  dot,  as  the  village  was  in  the 
first  instance,  and  around  this  dot  should  be  traced  the  outlines  and  features  of 
the  arrondisetment.  The  same  method  should  be  applied,  but  with  fewer  dc 
tails,  to  the  department,  and  then  to  the  neighboring  departments,  and  finally 
to  the  whole  of  France,  which  sliould  then  be  studied  in  its  ensembU.  The 
principle  traits  of  its  general  configuration ;  boundaries  and  mountains,  rivers 
and  watercourses,  g^at  cities  and  celebrated  places,  should  be  marked  on  the 
blackboard,  or  shown  on  a  wall  map,  which  the  pupils  should  be  exercised  in 
reducing. 

To  these  g^phic  studios  the  master  should  add  practice  in  finding  the  points 
of  the  horizon,  which  is  indispensable  for  understanding  a  map  thoroughly.  He 
should  teach  the  pupils  to  find  the  points  by  the  sun,  by  the  polar  star,  or  the 
compass ;  should  point  out  that  on  maps  and  charts,  the  north  is  generally  re- 
presented at  the  top,  the  east  on  the  right  hand  side,  the  west  on  the  left,  the 
Boutti  at  the  bottom,  Ac.  To  such  purely  graphical  exercises  the  course  of 
geography  in  the  preparatory  division  should  be  limited. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  instruction  herein  consists  during  the  preparatory  year  fiir  more  in  prac- 
tical exercises  than  in  theoretical  lessons ;  all  the  pupils  execute  simultaneous- 
ly on  the  slate  with  which  they  are  furnished,  the  calculations  and  graphic 
operations  indicated  by  the  master. 

JPractical  Ariihmetic. — The  four  operations  by  whole  and  decimal  numbers ; 
numerous  exercises  in  mental  calculation ;  application  of  calculations  to  the  so- 
lution of  ordinary  questions.    As  tasks,  some  problems. 

Plane  Chometry,^!,  The  straight  /inc.— Drawing  a  straight  line  on  paper ; 
means  of  verifying  whether  a  rule  is  quite  straight ;  use  of  the  metro.  Draw- 
ing a  straight  line  of  a  certain  length ;  means  used  by  carpenters  for  drawing 
straight  lines  on  beams  which  they  have  squared;  drawing  a  straight  line  on 
land  (ffttr  U  terrain);  how  gardeners,  trenchers,  masons,  Aa,  draw  straight 
lines;  proceedings  employed  in  making  plans  and  surveys;  the  surveyor's 
chain,  Ac,,  &c. 

2.  The  Circumference  of  the  CVrcfc.-Drawing  the  circumference,  use  of  the 

Zia^SesTh?'"'  /  T'"^  wagon-wheels,  millstones,  Ac.,  examples  of 
semiarcles,  the  arcades  of  many  buildings,  two  circumfercnces  of  equal  radius 
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or  equal  diameter  are  alike,  kc^  diTiaioQ  of  the  clrcamference  into  degrees,  ex- 
ample, the  dial  of  watches,  &c.  • 

3.  Angles. — Use  of  the  protractor,  its  verification,  relation  of  two  angles, 
angles  opposed  at  the  summit,  &c. ;  to  make  two  equal  angles,  application  to 
drawings,  to  the  plans  of  architects,  && 

4.  Perpendiculars  and  OUiques. — Drawing  of  perpendiculars  with  the  simple 
square,  the  T,  and  the  compass,  to  raise  a  perpendicular  on  the  middle  of  a 
pUine,  carpenter's  and  stone-cutter's  square,  joiner's  and  designer's  square,  their 
▼erification,  each  point  of  a  perpendicular  in  the  middle  of  a  phme  is  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  plane,  &Cj  oblique  lines 
(obliquesX  at  equal  distances  from  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular,  drawing  equal 
obliqe  angles  {obkques  igaks\  unequal  oblique  angles,  yerification  of  the  per- 
pendicularity of  a  straight  line  by  means  of  equal  oblique  angles,  &c 

5.  ParaUds. — Drawing  parallels  with  the  help  of  rule,  square,  and  compass^ 
two  straight  lines  perpendicular  to  a  third  are  parallels,  to  draw  through  a 
given  point  a  parallel  to  a  given  straight  line,  ka ,  the  instrument  for  measuring 
tenons,  its  use,  and  its  verification,  equality  of  alternate  internal  angles  and  al- 
ternate external  angles. 

6.  ProporiionalUy  of  Straight  Lines  {des  droites). — ^To  divide  a  given  straight 
line  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts.  Construction  of  the  scale  of  a  plan, 
a  fourth  proportionate  to  three  straight  lines,  the  compass  of  proportion,  its  use^ 
proportional  mean,  Ac. 

Before  commencing  the  explanation  of  theorems,  the  master  should  make 
the  pupils  understand  the  truth  which  he  is  about  to  establish,  by  quoting  nu- 
merous examples  from  industry  or  the  arts,  and  by  the  side  of  each  proposition 
he  should  always  place  the  most  usefiil  applications  which  have  been  made 
of  it 

KATUBAL  HI8T0BT. 

Preliminttry  notions.  It  is  fh>m  nature  that  industry  and  art  draw  their 
means  of  action ;  natural  history  addresses  itself  to  all  minds,  as  to  all  ages,  and 
to  nearly  every  profession,  a  taste  for  it  should,  therefore,  be  given  to  children 
at  an  early  age. 

This  science  may  be  taught'  in  various  way?,  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  in  the  special  school  the  object  is  not  to  form  consummate  anatomists, 
learned  geolog^ts,  or  botanists  and  zoologists  acquainted  with  the  entire  no- 
mendatore  and  all  the  problems  of  physiology,  but  men  who,  meaning  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  intelligent  culture  of  practical  affairs,  and  the  industrial 
arts,  have  a  great  interest  in  learning  to  observe  correctly,  «nd  to  fix  theur  at- 
tention seriously,  on  the  processes  of  nature. 

In  order  to  develop  the  powers  of  observation  of  the  children,  the  master 
should  induce  them  to  avail  themselves  of  their  walks  to  collect  insects,  plants, 
shells,  and  other  like  objects.  He  should  devote  two  or  three  of  the  class 
hours  each  month  to  the  examination  and  classification  of  these  little  collections, 
and  should  add  a  few  explanatory  remarks  within  the  comprehension  of  the  pu- 
pils. He  should  insist  on  the  logical  use  of  certain  characteristics  for  deter^ 
mining  the  objects,  and  thus  gradually  and  practically  familiarize  the  children 
with  the  use  of  the  natural  methods;  finally,  he  should  endeavor  to  habituate 
them  to  reason  correctly  according  to  the  facts  which  they  have  well  studied, 
and  always  to  submit  their  reasoning  to  the  test  of  experieooe. 
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Zoology. — Id  the  cUunee  of  the  prepar^toiy  year  the  proTeisor  pf  aoology 
should  choosy  for  subjects  of  his  conversations  the  natural  history  of  animals 
witic)i  ttie  pupils  have  constantly  under  their  eyes,  such  as  the  horse,  tlie  dog, 
the  cat,  the  mole,  &c.  lie  should  at  first  merely  touch  upon  isolated  facts  cal- 
cuUiled  to  rouse  youthful  curiosity,  and  to  give  ttie  pupils  the  habit  of  account- 
ing sensibly  for  tliat  which  thoy  observe ;  then  he  should  proceed  to  a  compar- 
ative examination  of  two  or  more  animals  which  are  like  eacli  other  in  some 
thUigs,  but  which  differ  iVom  each  other  on  other  points.  He  shot^kl  explain, 
while  indicating  tlie  relative  importance  of  each  point  of  resemblance  and  of 
dissemblance,  how  one  fnay,  by  means  of  classification,  aummariae  Uie  knowl- 
edge one  has  acquired,  and  group  the  individual  facts,  so  as  to  relieve  the  mem- 
ory to  put  order  into  one's  ideas,  and  to  rise  gradually  to  correct  genemliza- 
tions. 

Thus  with  the  study  of  the  horse  its  oliaracter  and  the  services  which  it  ren- 
ders to  roan  sliould  be  combined;  details  as  to  tlie  habits  of  wild  hordes,  and  oa 
«to  the  means  of  taming  there,  as  also  comparative  remarks  on  the  horse,  the 
ASS,  and  Uie  zebra,  in  order  to  awaken  the  idea  of  fitmilies  of  animals,  or  gen- 
era. When  the  master  has  sketched  the  history  of  the  dog,  pointed  out  Uie 
Aoutencas  qf  its  sense  of  smell,  its  uncommon  intelligence,  and  tlie  eft(^  of  edu- 
cation on  the  development  of  its  faculties,  he  should  dwell  on  the  qualities 
which  the  bull  dog,  tlie  shepherd's  dog,  tlie  spaniel,  the  terrier,  the  greyhound, 
and  the  poodle  have  in  common,  and  whence  it  will  be  easy  to  draw  an  exapt 
jiotion  of  the  species.  The  cat  should  be  compared  with  the  tiger  and  the  lion. 
Jhe  mole,  the  appearance  and  the  habits  of  which  sliould  be  described ;  tlie 
iwallo^rs  and  the  charming  history  of  their  periodical  migrations;  the  fhigs 
And  their  metamorphoses ;  the  cockchafer  and  its  javages ;  the  silkworm  and 
its  useful  cocoon ;  the  bee  and  its  honey ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  poultry ^yard, 
the  birds  of  passage,  &C.,  will  form  most  interesting  subjects  of  conversation. 

J9t>tony.*-^he  lessons  in  botany  should  be  given  in  the  same  order,  and  in  the 
jAme  spirit  The  professor  should  choose  a  few  plants  known  to  every  one ;  he 
ahould  iqduce  the  pupils  to  gather  these  ibr  themselves,  and  during  his  lessoa 
they  should  have  constantly  before  their  eyes  either  the  plants  or  colored  plates 
pf  theip,  giving  the  en$emJU6  as  ivell  as  the  details.  It  seems  natural  first  to 
jfix  the  attention  of  young  pupils  on  an  active  phenomenon,  such  as  the  germ, 
which  is  susceptible  of  being  reproduced  and  examined  in  all  its  principle  cir- 
Qumatanoes,  in  the  bean,  in  com,  in  Indian  com,  the  horse-ohesnut,  Ac  The 
Apeoial  history  of  certain  plants,  selected  accordmg  to  locality  and  season,  and 
studied  in  their  entirety  and  in  their  applications,  will  afford  the  master  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  known  the  general  part  played  by  the  root,  the  stem,  the  flower, 
and  the  finit,  as  also  their  essential  modifications.  He  should  oommenoe  with 
the  study  of  plants  bearing  large  flowers,  such  as  almond,  peach,  apple,  pear, 
and  cherry-trees,  the  strawberry  plant,  the  rose  bush,  the  comparison  of  which 
wUl  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  idea  of  natural  families  of  plants, 
peaa»  beans,  and  other  common  leguminous  plants,  colza,  mustard,  and  a  few 

r  K-^*^  J"?^*"®*  ^®  ^^^^  ^""^  P°PP^'  ^^^  rosemary,  thyme,  sage,  and  som9 
labiated  plants,  the  potato  and  tobacco  pUnt,  the  artichoke,  netUe  and  daisy, 
Deetroot,  hemp,  the  lily,  garlic,  and  the  tulip,  Ac.,  and  finally  some  commbn 

tTll^  T^I"^  ""^  ^^'"^  '^  ""^"^  ^'^"^^  «"^»  ^  ^^^^  oats,  bariey.  In- 
dian  com,  all  these  may  serve  as  tests  for  wftU  remarks  reUtive  to  their  struo- 
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tore,  tiwir  diinUioii,"te  cues  \hny  mie  pat  to,  and  the  portknikTs  Tegardmgr  thoie 
ptfts  of  them  wiiidi  are  unde  amkble  by  man.  Amoog'trees  the  oak,  the 
walnut,  the  maple,  the  pine,  the  fir,  &c ,  famish  equally  mtereathig  examples 

Geohgy.—'The  same  method  should  be  followed  in  ^eo/bj^.    The  examlna- 
■tbn  of  eixiatiiig  phentmetta  will  help  to  make  the  pupil  understand  bow  many 
parts  of  the  earth  have  been  formed.    Thus,  after  a  violent  ahower  of  niia, 
the  master  may  point  out  that  the  loose  earth  carried  away  by  Uie  currenlb 
•Ibrm  alluvion  on  the  banks,  or  in  the  beds  of  rivulets,  and  rivers,  and  particn- 
lariy  at  the  mouths  (deltas  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the  Nile) ;  that  these  deposlte 
.overUe  each  other  and  are  constantly  risif^  in  height  (stratiflcStionX  and  that 
.animals  which  live  in  tiie  water  or  have  their  habitations  near  tlie  sao,  must 
•firequently  be  buried  in  the  alluvion;  hence  the  origin  of  fossils.    The  wat€^ 
spread  over  the  earth  is  always  undetgoing  evaporation,  forms  clouds,  and  falls 
•again  as  rain  or  snow,  wlMchis  imbibed  by  the  soil    Formotion  of  springs,  of 
rivulets,  rivers,  Ac    The  rain-water  dissolves  certain  substances  which  it  en- 
counters in  the  earth.    Incrustations.— ^n  high  mountains  the  snow  remains 
perpetually:    glaciers;    artesian  wells,  the  water  in  these  is  tepid;   thermal 
springs;  central  heat;  volcanoes;  metallic  mines,  &c. 

OAUORAPHT. 

Commerce  and  industry  desuind,  with  right,  a  good  handwtithig  of  the  p€iN 
•soBsthey  employ.  In  the  schools  for  special  instruction,  the  handwriting  of 
ithe  pupils  will  be  the  oljrject  of  particular  care;  there  will  be  four  writing  les- 
■oas  in  the  week.  As  the  art  of  symbolizing  words  by  the  use  of  eonventionill 
•charactefs  is  a  purely  initiative  art,  in  order  to  hasten  the  progress  of  the  ohQ- 
dren,  those  whose  writmg  is  defective  should  be  mixed  with  those  who  writto 
•belter.  During  tlie  first  yean  the  length  of  the  tasks  given  should  be  limited, 
ao  that  the  master  may  ozact  a  very  carefiil  execution,  and  so  that  every  tbAk 
-should  be  an  exercise  in  caligraphy. 

Instead  of  giving  as  copies  insignificant  and  disconnected  phrases,  a  series  of 
moral  maxims  ahould  be  composed,  and  expressed  in  a  way  easily  retained  in 
the  memoiy,  or  very  short  fragments  relating  to  industiy,  to  bistory,  or  to  th^ 
natural  scienoea.  The  pupils  should  collect  these  copies  into  >books,  whksh  tb^ 
sriU  perhaps,  at  iatve  periods,  oonsolt  with  pleasure. 

DRAwnrck 

The  papQs  of  the  special  schools  should  leom  to  handle  the  pencil  ss  well  US 
the  lien.  Only  on  this  cooditkm  will  they  acquire  that  firmness  of  hand  anft 
oonectasB  of  eye  which  will  ^  of  «o  much  importance  to  them  in  theft'  fhtiffe 


As  among  the  pupils  i^o  frequent  these  schools  tliere  -will  be  future  fbr^ 
men,  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  rule  and  compass  is  indispensa- 
ble,  the  lessons  in  free-hand  drawing  should  alternate  with  exercises  in  linear 
^drawing. 

These  exerciBeB  riiould  be  made  on  the  board  with  wooAen  instraments, 
fost^mla,  sqoare,  Ac  The  subjectB  of  study  wiU  only  admit  of  two  dimensloni. 
smi  shoald  be  chosen  so  as  te  enable  them  to  be  constructed  with  the  help  <^ 
a  kfm,  simpfie  data.  To  join  two  straight  Unes,  to  develop  a  broieen  Kne ;  to 
teospeip«Bdk!ulait  end  ^anOMswith  the  ooo^pass;  the  divisioR  of  stral^ 
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lines ;  propoiiioDal  lines ;  construction  of  a  scale  of  proportion ;  diyision  of 
arcs  and  angles,  ike.,  horizontal  and  vertical  lines;  the  diagonal  of  the  square, 
octagons,  starred  polygons,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Free-hand  drawing,  wliich  should  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  should 
comprise  paraUel  straiglit  lines,  and  curved  lines  parallel  tto  each  other,  tlie  di- 
vision of  lines  into  equal  parts,  measured  by  the  eye  only ;  the  first  outlines  of 
the  face,  the  veins  in  leaves,  very  simple  architectural  roses  {rasace-s\  the  stems 
of  plants,  some  animals,  Ac.,  Ac.  A  series  of  well  graduated  ornanients  litho- 
graphed in  alto  reUevo. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  train  the  eye  to  see  correctly,  and  the  hand  to  ex- 
ecute well,  the  taste  for  the  beautit\il  which  is  to  direct  their  future  artistic  cre- 
ations, must  also  be  instilled  into  the  pupils.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken 
tliat  the  lithographs,  engravings,  and  plaster  models,  given  to  them  to  copy, 
should  always  be  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  of  simple  execution,  and  tl)e 
forms  should  never  be  concealed  under  unnecessary  shadings  {crayonnage,) 
This  choice  of  models  is  of  the  g^atest  importance. 

0TMNA8TXC8. 

•  Gymnastics  are  to  the  body  what  study  is  to  the  mind.  The  intellect  is  for- 
tified by  exercise,  and  the  body  develops  itself  more  normally  if)  at  fixed 
hours,  it  be  made  to  go  through  regular  movemeuta  Kow  the  mind  itself  is 
the  gainer  if  the  body  perform  its  functions  regularly.  Gymnastics  are  there- 
fore a  duty  as  well  as  a  hygienic  recreation.  Every  special  college  should 
have  a  gymnasium,  and,  as  nothing  connected  with  the  important  matter  of 
education,  whether  mental  or  physical,  should  be  left  to  chance,  the  programme 
of  the  lessons  in  gymnastics  has  been  elaborated  with  the  same  care  as  that  of 
the  other  brnnches  of  instruction.  If,  indeed,  a  certain  amount  of  gjrmnastics 
IB  favorable  to  the  development  of  nature,  there  is  reason  to  iear  that  an  excess 
of  these  exercises  may  injure  this  development,  just  as  the  mind  is  injured  by 
excess  of  study.  The  pupils  in  the  preparatory  division  should  only  be  put 
through  gentie  and  easy  exercises,  and  these  should  be  accompanied  with 
singing.  The  rhythmic  cadence  which  regulates  these  common  movements, 
has  even  an  effect  on  the  moral  nature  of  the  children,  and  the  efforts  which 
they  make  to  emit  the  tones  in  singing,  exercise  a  progressive  and  salutary  in- 
fluence on  the  respiration,  by  causing  a  periodical  expansion  of  the  chest. 
Placing  themselves  in  a  row,  with  or  without  intervals ;  marching,  with  ac- 
companiment of  songs;  rhythmical  running,  but  never  long  enough  to  cause 
&tigue;  movements  of  the  arms  and  legs,  accompanied  by  singing;  series  of 
exercises  preparatory  to  swimming;  principles  of  jumping  on  the  spot,  or  leaps, 
preceded  by  a  run ;  series  of  exercises  with  dumb-bells,  of  a  weight  propor- 
tionate to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  children,  Ac.,  &c. 

SINGING. 

Singing  is  a  powerful  means  of  education.  All  the  special  colleges  will 
therefore  comprise  singing-dasses.  Each  lesson  should  commence  with  singing 
in  unison,  in  order  to  steady  the  voice ;  the  pupils  should  be  grouped  according 
to  the  capacity  of  their  voices,  and  each  group  should,  in  its  turn,  go  through 
the  exercises  prepared.  The  lesson  should  conclude  with  the  practice  of  easy 
and  melodioos  choruses.    During  the  preparatory  year  there  should  be  taught 
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a  few  principlefli  and  manj  tanes  of  a  simple  and  agreeable  character,  set  to 
good  words,  bat  very  little  musical  grammar.  Aa  for  the  method  to  be  em- 
plojed,  it  must,  provisionally,  be  the  one  that  the  master  knows  best  how  to  apply. 

FIRCT  FEAR. 

■r&iBCTt  or  iNtTaccnoii. 

French— eoatinaation 5  lenoM  weekly. 

Modem  lanipiafea 4  ** 

HMtonr — The  freatepoebs  of  ancient  Greek,  Roman,  and  mcdisval 

hirtnry 8 

Geoin^pby— The  five  divittona  of  the  globe.    Detailed  itudy  of  the 

geography  of  Eorope 1  ** 

Mathematiet — ArithoneCie  and  phine  fanmetrj— continoatioo 5  ** 

Preiiminarj  notioM  «f  phytira  and  cMmMtry 9  ** 

Natuml  hMtorv,  soOlofy  (vertebrate,  the  priaeipal   mammalt}, 

boUay,  iceotogy 1  •• 

Celiffaphy 9  ** 

Drawing 4  •« 


Gjmnattioi 1 


u 


Sinsing... 1  •* 

Total  nomber  of  leoona 30  " 

WriUen  Test  of  Preparation, — The  weakness  of  pupils  admitted  into  a  class 
reacts  throughout  all  the  ensuing  year,  and  insensibly  lowers  the  level  of  the 
8tadie&  In  consequence,  every  pupil  wlio  presents  himself  for  admission  to  the 
first  year's  course,  shall  write  a  composition  from  which  it  may  be  judged 
whether  he  will  be  able  to  follow  the  lessons  with  advantage.  The  composi- 
tion should  bear  upon  the  French  language  and  upon  arithmetic;  the  subjects 
should  be  given  by  the  professors  of  the  first  year's  course,  whose  opinion  is 
mentioned  in  the  procis  verbal  sent  to  the  rector. 

Recapitulary  Lessons, — ^The  professors  shocild  commence  their  course  with  a 
few  recapitulary  lessons.  This  return  to  the  matters  taught  the  preceding  year 
is,  it  is  true,  more  useful  when  the  master  follows  his  class,  and  every  year  ad- 
vances one  step  forward  with  thetn.  This  system  which,  for  diverse  reasons^ 
the  university  has  abandoned,  has,  nevertheless,  its  advantages,  for  it  enables 
the  master  to  acquire  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character,  the  nature^ 
and  the  intellectual  capacities  of  his  pupils ;  it  gives  time  for  the  development 
of  sentiments  of  good  will  and  affection,  which  render  the  task  of  instruction 
easier.  Living  during  several  years  with  their  pupils,  the  masters  become  at- 
tached to  them,  take  an  interest  in  their  progress  and  in  their  future  proepectSi 
as  matters  specially  concerning  themselves.  The  success  of  the  pupil  becomes 
thus  a  matter  of  honor  to  the  master.  This  old  system  which  has  been  preserved, 
and  with  some  success,  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  also  in  classical  schools 

which  are  not  connected  with  the  University,  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  adopt- 
ed in  the  special  schools. 

FRENCfl. 

French  (oonHnuaiion). — ^The  lessons  given  during  the  course  of  the  preceding 
year  should  be  continued  according  to  the  same  method,  and  in  the  same  spirit 
The  first  part  of  the  lesson  should  consist  in  dictation.  The  pupils  should  cor- 
rect each  other's  copies,  the  master  should  examine  the  corrections,  and  the 
next  day  retam  the  copies  with  his  remarks  upon  them.  The  second  part  of 
the  lesson  should  consist  in  reading,  whence  a  few  grammatical  rules  should 
be  deducted,  more  espedally  such  as  will  admit  of  the  whole  terminating  with 
a  practical  maxim.  The  pieces  selected  for  dictation,  and  for  reading,  should 
be  longer  and  more  difficult  than  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  tai^  given  should  be  repeating  by  heart  the  fragment  read  in  the  class. 
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UOTOBS  LANQUAOa. 

The  same  general  direction  sbonld  be  follow^  as  preyioosly  indicated  for 
ttieee  langnages. 

The  pupils  of  this  class  should  each  in  turn  write  on  the  blackboard  a  trans- 
lation of  a  sentence  dictated  in  French. 

The  task  should  be  to  learn  by  heart  a  fragment  to  be  recited  daring  the  next 
lesson. 

BISTORT. 

Tfte  greai  epochs  in  ttHcimi  Greeks  Roman,  amd  Madicmai  ffiUory^^Ji  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  literary  studies  exercise  a  most  powerful  mfluence  on  the 
development  of  the  mind  and  the  heart ;  therefore  in  the  combination  of  the 
divers  parts  of  the  programmes  of  the  special  schools,  as  a. general  rule  almost 
equal  parts  have  been  assigned  to  literature  and  to  science.  Besides,  the  pu- 
pils of  the  special  daases  ought  not  to  remain  entirely  ignorant  of  the  import- 
ant events  that  have  marked  the  course  of  centuries,  or  to  leave  school  without 
'having  heard  of  the  great  men  who  have  influenced  the  destiny  of  empires. 
But,  as  such  a  plan  embraces  the  entire  world,  the  master  should  limit  himself 
to  a  few  short  narratives  calculated  to  make  a  strong  and  vivid  impression  on 
young  minds,  and  to  constitute  a  course  of  practical  morality. 

Thus  after  having  devoted  a  few  lessons  to  the  recapitulation  of  sacred  his- 
tory, which  has  been  carefUlly  studied  in  the  primary  classes,  the  teacher  should 
point  out  Egypt,  and  its  most  remarkable  monuments ;  Assyria,  with  the  iar- 
fiuned  names  of  Semiramis  and  Sardanapali^s ;  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  and 
Darius ;  Greece,  which  in  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Miltiades,  Aristide,  Themistocles, 
and  Pericles,  will  fUmish  him  with  fine  examples  to  cite.  He  should  mention 
the  battles  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  of  Granica  and  Arbelles,  and  move  on  ra- 
pidly to  Roman  history,  which  he  should  sketch  in  broad  outlines ;  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  Cincinnatus,  Fabricius,  the  Decii,  Ac.,  the  Punic  Wars,  the 
Oracchi,  Cicero,  Caesar,  Augustus,  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Constantino. 
IFhen  the  barbarians,  Attila,  Genaeric,  and  Clovis ;  finally,  Justinian,  Charle- 
magne, GodfV^y  de  Bouillon,  Saint  Louis,  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  &a 

The  effect  of  this  course  will  be  to  make  known  to  the  pupUs  of  the  specials 
adiools,  certain  names  and  certain  facts  which  are  constantly  recurring  in  books, 
In  museums,  hi  works  of  art,  even  in  every-day  oonversation,  and  of  which  no 
one  ought  to  be  ignorant 

OBOOBAPHT. 

The  five  divieiona  of  (he  Ghbe;  detailed  study  of  (he  Map  of  JWope.-nFranoe 
having  been  studied  the  previous  year,  the  general  Map  of  Europe  should  now 
4>e  traced  on  the  blackboard,  then  snooessively  the  map  of  Asia,  Africa,  Amer- 
ica, Australia,  and  lastly  the  map  of  the  world,  or  the  planisphere;  but  the 
^nly  details  given  rtiould  be  the  <great  mountain  chaina,  the  moat  oommonly- 
Imown  riveia,  and  the  capitals  of  the  principal  states. 

After  the  popila  have  aoqubed  this  general  knowledge  of  the  great  oontl- 
«enta  and  seas,  the  oaater  slioukl  lead  them  back  to  a  more  detailed  study  of 
Kurope,  and  pwtkmlarly  of  the  regiona  surrounding  France,  with  which  her  re- 
lations are  moat  (Sequent  He  should  contmue  to  marie  on  the  blackboard,  or 
kter  on  smaU  roapa,  tba  gteat  phyakal  ieaturea,  and  then  the  principal  cities 
dw«lhng  on  their  indnaMal  or  commeMal  Unportanoe. 
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For  their  taaka  the  pupili^oald  be  given  dwmJb  maps,  the  names  to  be  ap- 
plied finom  memoiy,  and  maps  to  be  copied.  These  oopies  shoald  be  true  Ibee- 
hand  sketches,  without  any  scientific  pretensions,  and  not  manuscript  editions 
of  engrayed  mi^M,  to  produce  whioh  would  be  to  lose  much  time  in  carrying 
outa£Uae  notion. 

|CATHB|CA<nO& 

ArUkmtiic. — Exposition,  still  elementary,  but  already  in  a  certain  degree 
based  upon  reasoning,  of  the  four  operations  with  whole  and  decimal  num- 
bers; stody  of  fractions ;^-the  metrical  system;  rule  of  three,  rule  of  society, 
of  interest^  and  of  discount  according  to  the  method  of  reduction  to  unity; 
notions  of  relations  and  proportions.  As  tasks,  numerous  problems  relating  to 
ooBunon  queetioaa. 

One  part  of  ^e  Jasson  should  always  be  demoted  to  practice  in  mental  cal- 
colatioo. 

During  this  year  also  very  difficult  and  delicate  demonstrations  should  be 
avoided  in  these  lessons,  as  also  such  synthetical  and  abstract  defluitions  which 
ordinarily  are  merely  retained  by  the  memory. 

So  also  ip  geometiy,  the  teacher  should  admit  as  sufficient  demonstrations  by 
pnperpoaition,  imd  should  take  evidence  as  his  basis,  whenoTer  it  is  possible  so 
to  da  In  a  word,  be  should  not  fi>rget  tiiat  his  pupils  are  of  the  age  of  fou^ 
teen  or  pftaeo,  and  that  tbe^y  are  destined  for  pmctical  work. 

Geom^iry. — ^To  trace  ^m  a  given  poipt  as  a  centre,  a  circle  whidi  shall  in- 
teiaect  a  straight  line  »t  a  given  point;— a  circle  which  passes  through  three 
given  points,  Ac : — to  divide  an  angle  into  two,  four,  kc,  equal  parts,  && 

The  InMcribed  Angle. — Measure  of  the  inscribed  angle  ;-«^very  angle  inscribed 
in  a  semicircle  i^  ^  right  angle; — to  find  a  proportional  mean  of  two  given 
itrjiight  lines  ;^ — to  raise  a  perpendicular  on  the  extremis  of  a  straight  line 
which  can  not  be  prolonged,  4tc 

Tcmgenia, — £veiry  straight  line  perpeudicular  to  the  extremity  of  a  diameter 
Is  tangent  to  the  circumference ; — a  tangent  common  to  two  circles; — bisector 
of  the  angle  of  two  tangents: — application  to  the  operations  of  the  turner,  Ac. 

Cvrda  hevMi  4angentt  to  MrtUgkt  H^ei, — ConcerUric  Ciarcwnrfermces^ — Oiirok$ 
which  iaieritQt  ^ach  othtTf  or  lofttcft  kntoh  each  oiher. — Deecribe  a  circumferoict 
which  pssse^  through  two  given  points,  and  is  tfuigent  to  a  drawn  straight  line; 
fee  The  line  of  the  oentres  of  two  circqmlerences  which  intersect  each  other 
it  perpendicular  to  th^  epoMPon  ohornl  in  its  middle,  Ac.  To  draw  cog- wheels 
which  catch  either  into  othsr  cogged  wheels,  or  into  pinions,  or  into  trundles,  Ac 

0/  the  Driangle. — ^The  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two 
rigbt-anglee,  Aa 

<y  MmOar  fki^mgiaB, — ^Two  trianglea  are  simQar  when  ihe  angles  of  one  an 
equal  to  4he  img^  of  the  oU)^i  Ac 

Of  Quadrihierali. — ^The  sum  of  the  ang^  of  a  quadrihitend  are  equal  to 
four  right-angles,  Ac. ;— H>f  the  qrrometrical  trapesium ;— curved  roofe,  tenons, 
Bortisea,  Aa,  are  i^fmnoetrioal  trapeziums;  of  the  loaenge  and  its  properties; 
of  the  right-angle  and  the  square;  the  fi^»ts  of  dice,  the  points  of  a  badc- 
gammoQ  board,  Ac. 

Of  FotifgiQm.'''4X  regvkur  polygons.  To  inscribe  and  drcumseribe  regular 
polygons  on  #  qiroomlereaoe ;  to  divide  a  given  curoumference  into  equai 
parti;  Ac 
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Of  Starred  Polygons  (polygenes  ^toUe8).--To  deduct  a  regular,  starred  poly- 
gon from  a  regular  ordinary  polygon,  Ac. ;  equality  of  polygons ;  equality  by 
qrmmetry  ;  division  of  polygons. 

Similarity  of  Fotygona.-^To  draw  a  polygon  similar  to  another.  Making 
plans  on  the  circumferentor  (Lever  des  plans  sur  la  planchette.)  Application  to 
the  drawing  of  architectural  roses,  gothic  crosses,  Ac. 

i/ea^r(;meRl9.— Measurement  of  lines  and  surfaces.    Surveying  and  leveling. 

The  figures  of  which  mention  lias  been  made  in  this  course,  all  of  which  are 
much  applied  in  arts  and  manufactures,  should  be  drawn  with  rule  and  compass 
during  the  lessons  in  linear  drawing. 

It  will  be  understood  that,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  the  professor  of 
mathematics  will  not  be  able  to  take  all  his  pupils  into  the  country  to  carry  out 
those  practices  in  surveying  which  complete  the  course;  but  every  Thursday, 
when  the  weather  admits  of  it,  some  hours  should  be  employed  in  practical 
operations  m  the  grounds. 

PHYSICS  AND  CHEHISTRT. 

Preliminary  KoUona. — To  awaken  the  curiosity  of  children,  and  to  call  forth 
in  tliem  the  taste  for  observation,  it  will  be  suf^cient  that  the  professor  should 
point  out  to  them  nature  in  full  activity  around  them,  and  should  fix  their  at- 
tention on  the  physical  and  chemical  phenomena  of  whibh  they  are  every  day 
unconscious  witnesses.  He  may  also,  without  going  beyond  his  subject,  explain 
to  them  the  use  of  the  instruments  and  apparatus  most  commonly  employed, 
end  may  fill  his  lessons  with  interesting  experiments. 

Physics. — The  first  *part  of  the  year  should  be  devoted  to  imparting  to  the 
pupils  general  notions  of  the  most  important  properties  of  matter,  such  as 
weight,  density,  pressure,  compressibility,  and  electricity ;  but  he  should  take 
Ibr  his  starting  point  phenomena  known  to  the  pupils,  and  should  make  them 
help  to  discover  the  explanations.  Following  up  this  rule,  he  should  speak  to 
them  of  dilatation,  of  fusion,  of  ebullition,  and  of  conductibility  ;  he  should 
demonstrate  by  experiment  the  principle  of  Archimedes ;  he  should  explain 
the  use  of  the  barometer,  of  the  pneumatic  machine,  and  of  the  thermometer, 
and  should  conclude  with  the  elementary  phenomena  of  electrical  statics.  In 
conformity  with  the  rules  which  are  to  guide  these  lessons,  he  should  take  care 
to  derive  the  principle  of  Archimedes,  of  the  barometer,  Ac,  not  from  the 
properties  of  matter,  looked  at  from  an  abstract  point  of  view,  but  from  the 
problems  proposed  to  Archimedes  by  King  Hieron,  Galileo  by  the  guardians  of 
the  fountains  in  Florence,  Ac 

Chemistry. — Instead  of  commencing  this  preparatory  course  with  the  nomen- 
clature, and  an  explanation  of  the  diverse  sjrstems  of  crystallization,  of  definite 
and  multiple  proportions,  Ac,  Ac,  the  master  should  dwell  on  the  number  of 
chemical  notions  which  the  children  have  acquired  ftom  practical  life,  without 
being  aware  of  it ;  he  should  endeavor  to  render  these  more  precise,  and  teach 
the  children  to  draw  firom  them  the  most  direct  consequences,  and  he  should 
point  out  to  the  pupils,  by  means  of  simple,  inexpensive  experiments,  easy  to 
reproduce,  that  there  are  bodies  that  are  homogeneous,  and  others  that  are 
composite;  that  metals  are  indecomposable  bodies,  and  that  certain  non-metallic 
bodies  are  in  the  same  case ;  that  chemists  distinguish  between  acids,  bases, 
alkalis,  and  salts ;  that  heat  liquefies  and  volatUizes ;  that  there  are  fiuids  which 
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are  liquid,  a&d  others  that  are  yiacous ;  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  dissolution 
—one  that  does  not  alter,  and  one  that  does  alter  bodies ;  that  tliere  are  sub- 
stances which  are  soluble,  and  others  that  are  insoluble ;  finally,  that  to  unite 
two  bodies  is  to  noake  a  synthesis,  and  to  separate  two  bodies  is  to  make  an 
analysis. 

The  instruction  g^ven  this  year  should  include  neither  measure  nor  number, 
but  sliould  be  limited  to  simple  ideas,  which  the  master  should  endeavor  to 
make  comprehensible  by  means  of  lucid  and  well  executed  experiments. 

NATURAL  BISTORT. 

The  minds  of  the  young  people  having  been  prepared  by  a  more  attentive 
observation  of  all  that  surrounds  them,  and  their  curiosity  having  been  awak- 
ened by  what  they  heard  in  tlie  lessons  of  the  preceding  year,  the  professor 
should  now  commence  a  regular  course  of  natural  history,  still  keeping  in  mind 
that  though  his  lessons  are  to  be  a  little  more  scientific,  he  should  not  allow 
them  to  lose  the  cliaracter  of  interesting  conversations.  He  should  consequently 
endeavor  to  render  science  accessible,  by  concealing  those  of  its  features  which 
might  seem  too  abstract,  while,  at  the  same  time,  taking  care  that  jthe  details 
given  should  not  suflbr  in  accuracy ;  and  he  should  fix  the  facts  taught  in  the 
memory  of  the  pupils  by  constantly  referring  to  the  phenomena  observed  in 
daily  liie,  and  which  bear  on  the  needs  of  domestic  economy ;  finally,  he  should 
accustom  the  children  to  put  order  and  method  into  their  observations  and 
their  studies. 

During  the  winter,  the  pupils  should  be  occupied  with  su>ology  (vertebraia, 
principal  mammaU}.  Afler  having  imparted  some  general  notions  of  the  prin- 
cipal organs  of  an  animal,  such  as  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  liver,  the 
lungs,  heart,  kc^  the  master  should  fix  the  rules  of  classification :  species, 
genera,  families,  orders,  classes.  Then  a  summary  study  should  be  made  of 
the  internal  framework  of  the  vertebrate  animals.  The  principal  differences 
should  be  pointed  out  which  exist  between  animals  having  an  internal  skeleton : 
vertebrata  covered  with  hair  or  fur,  which  are  all  mammals;  vertebrata  covered 
with  feathers,  which  constitute  birds ;  vertebrata  with  scaly  skins,  which  are 
nearly  all  reptiles,  amphibiae,  or  fish.  The  groups  of  the  most  useful  and  the 
meet  interesting  mammals  should  be  dwelt  upon,  such  as  the  quadrimana,  car- 
nivora,  ruminants,  and  the  principal  aquatic  mammals.  A  recapitulation  of  the 
natural  classification  of  mammalia  sliould  then  be  gone  through. 

The  demonstrations  should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  with  the  aid  of 
stuffed  animals,  or  of  artificial  parts  of  animals ;  or  when  this  is  not  possible, 
with  the  aid  of  colored  pictures  of  large  dimensions. 

The  course  should  terminate  with  the  history  of  man,  and  of  the  various 
human  races. 

In  botany  the  professor  should  make  known  the  external  character  and  the 
principal  organs  of  plants,  the  structure  and  the  functions  of  the  parts  through 
which  they  derive  their  nutriment,  and  which  cause  their  growth — root,  stem, 
leaves.  He  should  make  a  careful  study  of  the  parts  that  serve  for  reproduc- 
tion— flower,  fruit,  seed.  When  examining  the  variations  which  each  organ  of 
the  plant  exhibits  in  accordance  with  its  species,  and  with  the  diverse  processes 
of  culture,  the  professor  should  point  out  the  uses  to  which  those  vegetable 
products  are  put  which  are  enfployed  in  human  industry.    Roots,  bulbs,  and 
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edible  onions;  textile  flbree  deriTod  from  herbaceous  stalks;  woods,  leayes 
serving  for  food  and  forage ;  flowers,  frait&  The  enameration  of  all  these  af- 
fords an  opportunity  of  instilling^  by  observation  of  common  objects,  all  the 
most  useful  notions  relative  to  the  anatomy  of  plants,  the  composition  of  their 
tissues,  and  the  laws  which  determine  the  relative  disposition  of  their  diverse 
organs,  or  of  the  parts  of  these. 

In  the  course  of  geology,  the  particular  tract  of  land  in  which  the  school  is 
situated  should  be  studied.  The  pupils  should  learn  to  distinguish  the  forma- 
tions that  surround  them,  to  recognize  the  order  of  superposition  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  stratification  in  the  different  beds,  the  nature  of  the  fossils  found  in 
them,  and  the  deductions  which  may  be  drawn  from  these.  Finally,  during  the 
excursions  to  which  the  study  of  this  branch  gives  rise,  the  pupils  should  be 
practiced  in  collecting  for  themselves  minerals  of  well  defined  character,  in 
taking  notes,  and  in  making  sketches  of  the  arrangement  of  the  rocks  and  the 
beds  which  they  examine.  Such  personal  observations  enable  them,  in  the  fol- 
lowing years,  to  understand  by  means  of  specimens,  or  of  drawings,  that 
which  may  be  told  them  about  countries  and  geological  districts  which  they 
may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  directly. 

OOMlfBRCTAL  A0C0UKT8. 

Practical  Exercises. — Explain  that  commerce  is  but  a  succession  of  ex^ 
dianges :  first  merchandise  for  merchandise,  in  the  beginning  of  societies,  sub- 
sequently merchandise  for  money ;  peace  and  prosperity  engender  credit ;  sales 
to  be  paid  in  a  g^ven  term ;  the  accounts  of  each  person  then  consists  of  what 
be  owes,  and  of  what  is  owing  to  him ;  meaning  of  the  words  debtor  and 
creditor;  active  and  passive;  necessity  of  taking  note  of  the  sums  to  be  re- 
ceived, and  of  the  payments  to  be  effected ;  what  is  understood  by  debiting 
aod  crediting;  balance  of  accounts;  balance  to  the  debit,  ^ 

Synoptical  table  of  the  prindpal  operations  of  commerce,  buying  and' selling, 
forwarding  merchandise,  paying  and  receiving,  to  subscribe,  to  take,  to  nego* 
tiate,  to. 

An  invoice,  what  it  is,  what  is  understood  by  the  sum  total,  sale  at  so  much' 
per  cent,  remission  of  so  much  per  cent.,  brutto  weight,  net  weight,  tare,  slioW 
models  of  current  accounts,  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  drafts  to  order;  exjylain 
the  meaning  of  the  word  drawer,  drawee,  indorsement,  indbrser,  due  date, 
mean  date  of  payment 

Tlio  object  of  this  elementary  course  is  to  teach  the  pupils  to  make  some  of 
the  calculations  which  occur  in  commerce,  and  to  write  invoices,  accounts  of 
sales,  bills  of  invoice,  ftc.,  in  a  word,  to  make  them  acquainted  With  all  those 
details  which  constitute  bookkeeping,  properly  so  called.  The  professor  should 
satisfy  himself  by  numerous  questionings,  that  all  his  explanations  have  been 
well  understood;  he  should  make  the  pupils  practice  a  great  deal  by  simulating 
rfmple  operations,  copying  models  of  invoices,  of  drafls  to  order,  of  cheques, 
Ae.,  he  should  also  exact  that  the  calculations  and  the  writing  should  be  ex- 
ecuted very  neatly  and  elegantly,  and  in  consequence,  that  before  any  model  is 
copied,  all  the  results  shouid  be  verified. 

CALIORAPHT   AND  DRAWING. 

Continuation  of  the  principles  and  practice,  English  handwriting,  runnine- 
hand.  ^ 
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la  the  daases  for  linear  drawing  the  notiotifl  of' lines  aiMljapfilces,  impftrtecl 
in  the  coivae  of  tbfr  preceding  year,  should  be  reeepilukled.  Ordinary  carrel 
and  conical  corves  should  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard  and  explained.  The- 
eoDerciaes  on  paper  should  consist  of  mosaica,  iron  railings,  balustrades,  Ac. 
DoU  gray  tints  and  black  Uois-  spread  over  the  drawings  should  oontinae  to  be 
practiced,  aa  the  preparation  for  the  coloring  of  solid  bodies. 

The  imitatiTe  drawing  should  comprise  architecturai  ornaments,  and  the 
baman  &ce.  When  the  pnptla  are  to  copy  an  ornament  or  » face,  a  model  in 
relief)  of  the  same  size  as  the  drawing  they  have  to  eKecute,  should  be  placed 
in  the  room,  in  order  that  they  may  constantly  carry  their  eyes  from  the  board 
to  the  model,  and  from  the  model  to  the  board,  so  as  clearly  to  undeTstand 
what  they  are  about  The  models  of  g^phic  exercises  on  paper  are  inclosed 
in  frames  under  glass,  placed  in  front  of  each  pupil  so  as  to  oblige  the 
latter  to  draw  them  without  taking  any  measorements'  on  the  model,  and 
merely  in  accordance  with  the  dimensions  indicated  in  the  text  relating  to  each 
drawing. 

This  branch  of  instruction  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  greatest  latitude  is 
left  to  the  teacher,  as  the  lessons  ought  to  be  g^ven  witb  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular industry  of  the  proyinoe.  The  prog^mmes  of  the  courae  of  drawing, 
and  the  choice  of  models,  are  thereforo  left  to  the  decision  of  the  membera  of 
the  Council  of  Improvement,  who  alone  can  have  a  sound  judgment  on  the 
matter. 

OYMNASTIOS. 

Rhythmic  movements,  a  little  more  sustained  than  the  first  series,  and  ac- 
companied from  time  to  time  by  a  short  and  easy  song,  alternate  movements 
with  arms  and  legs  aceompaaied  by  singing,  jumping  preceded  by  a  run,  jumpr 
log  from  a  height  not  exceeding  one  metre  thirty  centimetres,  exercises  with 
domb-bella  on  horizontal  ladden  or  on  oscillating  lathes  {p€rch€8  osdUantes\  Ac 

Each  lesson  should  open  with  exercises  in  solfking.  The  master  should  sing' 
out  short  musical  phrases  which  the  pupils  should  endeavor  to  reproduce. 
These  phrases  should  never  go  beyond  the  extent  of  an  octave.  Towards  thd 
middle  of  the  lesson  the  singing  should  be  suspended  for  some  minutes,  during 
which  the  principles  should  be  explained. 

The  musical  tone,  scale  of  tones,  degrees,  intervals,  gamut,  octave,  means  of 
representing  tones  by  signs,  notes,  compass,  the  C  clef,  intonation,  duration, 
time,  simple  time,  },  J,  4,  breve,  semlbreve,  minim,  equivalent  rests. 

The  lesson  should  conclude  with  a  song  sung  in  unison,  and  two-part  choruses. 

SXAVDTATION  PRELIMTNABT  TO  ADVAKOXHENT. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  school  year  the  pupils  are  subjected  to  an  examina- 
tion in  all  the  subjects  included  in  the  courses  which  they  have  just  finished,  in 
order  to  prove  that  they  are  competent  to  take  part  in  and  profit  by,  those 
whidi  are  about  to  commence.  The  judgment  of  the  examining  professors,  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  entered  in  minutes  signed  by 
them,  and  transmitted  to  the  rector.    The  pupils  are  placed  according  to  merit 

In  making  out  this  list  the  work  of  the  whole  year  is  taken  into  account; 
the  list  of  the  places  held  by  eadi  pupil  during  each  week  are  consequently 
taken  into  consideration,  and  a  triple  value  is  even  attributed  to  the  number 
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repreeenting  the  plaoes  held  duriDg  the  jear  taken  altogether,  in  comparison 
with  that  attached  to  the  standing  taken  during  the  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  coarse. 

Those  pupils  who  do  not  answer  satisfactorily  during  the  examination,  are 
allowed  to  subject  themselves  to  a  new  examination  at  the  recommencement  of 
the  classes,  but  if  thej  &il  a  second  time  they  must,  in  their  own  interest  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  studies,  recommence  the  course  of  the  preceding  jear. 

At  the  end  of  each  jear  devoted  to  special  instruction,  similar  examinations 
and  similar  classification  of  the  pupils  shall  take  place. 

«  SECOND  YEAR. 

■UWBm  OP  INITBUCnOH. 

French — firtt  prinoiplet  of  ityl*  and  composition 4  honn  wvekly. 

Modem  la  ncuafw 4  ** 

Hiitor.T  of  Fmiiee,  and  leodinf  fuU  in  tnodero  hittorr  ap  to  1789. .  4  ** 
Ge«ifraphy  of  France,  africultural,  industrial,  commercial,  and  ad- 

minittnitive 4  ** 

Matliemittio— commercial  arithroctie.  conclusion  of  faometry 5  ** 

Phyi'CT    feneral  properties,  liquids,  heat,  electricity 9  ** 

Cbemistry— Metalloiiis and  alkaline  metas 9  ** 

Natural  histnr7--x(>Alofy  (birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insecti).  fsology. . .  3  ** 

Accounts— eiercises  preparatory  to  bookkeeping 1  ** 

Celifni  |iby 1  " 

Drawing 5  ** 

Gymnastics 1  ** 

Singing 1  *• 

Total  oomber  of  lessons 33  " 

FRXNCH. 

First  prindplea  of  Style  and  Compotiition. — However  simple  a  subject  may 
be,  there  will  always  be  a  certain  art  in  combining  the  various  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed,  so  as  to  make  it  tell,  and  this  art  is  useful  to  all,  to  the  public 
orator  or  functionary,  as  well  as  to  the  simplest  artisan.    A  common  business 
letter  ought  to  be  clear,  methodical,  and  accurate ;  in  order  to  impart  these 
three  qualities  to  it,  the  writer  must  think  over  his  subject,  must  place  the  dif- 
ferent parts  in  suitable  order,  and  must  choose  the  expressions  which  roost  ac- 
curately convey  his  meaning.    A  regular  course  of  rhetoric  would,  therefore, 
not  be  out  of  place  towards  the  end  of  the  complete  programme  of  the  special 
schools,  but  the  age  of  the  pupils  will  not  allow  of  the  dry  rules  of  the  syllo- 
gism and  the  forms  under  which  it  is  duiguised  being  explained  to  them,  nor  of 
the  various  figures  of  speech  being  described  to  them,  which  besides,  nature 
herself  teaches  even  to  those  men  who  are  the  least  practiced  in  the  art  of 
speaking.    In  the  lessons  to  be  given  in  style,  the  method  indicated  for  teach- 
ing the  grammatical  rules  should  be  followed ;  tliat  is  to  say,  the  pupils  Bhould 
be  made  to  read  a  great  deal,  and  during  these  readings  the  principal  rules  of 
style  and  composition  should  be  incidentally  deducted,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  the  task  imposed  should  be  to  reproduce  the  test  which  has 
been  read  and  commented  upon  during  the  lesson.    In  this  manner  the  pupils 
will  be  supplied  with  a  ftind  of  ideas  necessary  for  speaking  and  for  writing, 
and  whicli  they  can  not  as  yet  be  expected  to  have  acquired  for  themselves,  be- 
cause such  a  rUnd  is  the  result  of  experience,  of  observation,  of  memory,  and 
of  reflection. 

The  professor  should  explain,  by  means  of  numerous  short  examples,  the 
qualities  which  every  sentence  in  general  should  possess,  lucidity,  precision, 
and  correctness.    Ilo  should  point  out  summarily  the  various  kinds  of  style 
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Ws  shall  devote  most  of  this  Number  to  a  series  of  articles  on 
Studies  and  Conduct — in  continuation  of  similar  articles  begun  sev- 
eral years  since,  with  a  view  of  issuing  the  whole  in  a  volume  to  be 
entitled  Student  Life,  with  the  fullowiug 

PREFACE. 


The  Letters,  Essays,  and  Thoughts,  embraced  in  this  Volume, 
on  tbe  aims  and  methods  of  education,  the  relative  value  of  sci- 
ences, and  the  right  ordering  of  life,  were  actually  addressed  by 
men  eminent  in  literature  and  affairs,  to  young  persons  in  whose 
well-being  and  well-doing  they  were  deeply  interested.  They  were 
first  issued  in  the  chapter  or  article  form  in  which  they  here  ap- 
pear, in  successive  numbers  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education, 
to  give  variety,  and  the  personal  application  of  principles,  to  the  more 
elaborate  expositions  of  national  systems  and  institutions  to  which 
that  periodical  was  devoted.  Although  these  chapters  do  not 
cover  the  whole  field  of  youthful  culture,  or  all  the  aids,  motives, 
and  dangers  of  a  scholarly  and  public  career,  and  include  a  few 
sheaves  only  from  the  golden  harvest  of  recent  American  didactic 
and  pedagogical  literature,  they  constitute  a  convenient  and  valua- 
ble manual  of  Student  Life.  The  light  which  they  shed,  like  that 
which  Virtue  cast  on  the  diverging  paths  of  Hercules,  neither  leads 
to  bewilder  or  dazzles  to  blind,  and  the  advice  which  they  drop  is 
kmdred   to   that  which  Wisdom   of    old   uttercth   in   the  street, 
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HENRY  BARNARD, 
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The  Contents  of  the  Volume  on  Studies  and  Conduct  as  announced,  end  with 
page  41 C.  The  pages  which  follow  in  this  edition,  devoted  to  selections  from 
recent  English  publications  on  the  relative  value  of  classical  and  scientific  stu- 
dies in  a  liberal  education,  belong  properly  to  the  Second  Series  of  Papers  in 
EngliiA  Pedagogy — Education^  the  School  and  the  Teacher  in  English  Literature. 
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SIB  THOMAS  WYATT  TO  HIS  SOX. 


Inasmuch  as  now  yon  are  come  to  some  years  of  nnderatanding, 
and  that  yon  gather  within  yourself  some  fame  of  honesty,  I  thought 
that  I  should  not  lose  ray  labour  wholly,  if  now  I  did  soraething  ad- 
vertise yon  to  take  the  sure  foundations  and  stablished  opinions 
that  leadeth  to  honesty. 

And  here,  I  call  not  honesty  that  men  comraonly  call  honesty,  as 
reputation  for  riches,  for  authority,  or  some  like  thing ;  but  that 
honesty,  that  I  dare  well  say  your  grandfather  had  rather  left  to  me 
than  all  the  lands  he  did  leave  me, — that  was,  wisdora,  gentleness, 
soberness,  desire  to  do  good,  friendship  to  get  the  love  of  raany,  and 
truth  above  all  the  rest  A  great  part  to  have  all  these  things,  is  to 
desire  to  have  thera.  And  although  glory  and  honest  narae  are  not 
the  very  ends  wherefore  these  things  are  to  be  followed,  yet  surely 
they  must  needs  follow  them,  as  light  followeth  the  fire,  though  it 
were  kindled  for  warratli.  Out  of  these  things  the  chiefest  and  in- 
fallible ground  is  the  dread  and  reverence  of  God,  whereupon 
shall  ensue  the  eschewing  of  the  contraries  of  these  said  virtues; 
that  is  to  say,  ignorance,  nnkindoess,  rashness,  desire  of  harm,  un- 
quiet enmity,  hatred,  many  and  crafty  falsehoods,  the  very  root  of 
all  shame  and  dishonesty.  I  say,  the  only  dread  and  reverence  of 
€rod,  that  secth  all  things,  is  the  defence  of  the  creeping  in  of  all 
these  mischiefs  into  you.  And  for  my  part,  although  I  do  well  say 
there  is  no  man  that  would  wish  his  son  better  than  I ;  yet,  on  my 
&ithf  I  had  rather  have  you  lifeless,  than  subject  to  these  vices. 
Think  and  imagine  always  that  you  are  in  presence  of  some  honest 
men  that  you  know;  as  Sir  John  Russell,  your  father-in-law,  your 
uncle  Parson,  or  some  other  such ;  and  ye  shall,  if  at  any  time  ye 
find  a  pleasure  in  naughty  touches,  remember  what  shame  it  were 
before  these  men  to  do  naughtily.  And  sure  this  imagination  shall 
cause  you  to  remember  that  the  pleasure  of  a  naughty  deed  is  soon 
past,  and  the  rebuke,  shame,  and  the  note  thereof  shall  remain  ever. 
Hen,  if  these  things  ye  take  for  vain  imaginations,  yet  remember 
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that  it  is  certain,  and  no  imagination,  that  ye  are  always  in  the 
presence  and  sight  of  God ;  and  though  yoa  see  Him  not,  so  much 
is  the  reverence  the  more  to  be  had,  for  that  He  seeth,  and  is  not 
seen. 

Men  punish  with  shame  as  greatest  punishment  on  earth — yea^ 
greater  than  death ;  but  His  punishment  is,  first,  the  withdrawing 
of  His  favour  and  grace,  and,  in  leaving  His  hand  to  rule  the  stem, 
to  let  the  ship  run  without  guide  to  its  own  destruction ;  and  suf- 
fereth  so  the  man  that  He  forsaketh  to  run  headlong,  as  subject  to 
all  mishaps,  and  at  last,  with  shameful  end,  to  everlasting  shame  and 
death.  Yon  may  see  continual  examples  both  of  one  sort  and  of 
the  other ;  and  the  better,  if  ye  mark  them  well  that  yourself  are 
come  of;  and  consider  well  your  good  grandfather,  what  things 
there  were  in  him,  and  his  end.  And  they  that  knew  him,  noted 
him  thus :  first  and  chiefiy,  to  have  a  great  reverence  of  God,  and 
good  opinion  of  godly  things.  Next,  that  there  was  no  man  more 
pitiful ;  no  man  more  true  of  his  word ;  no  man  faster  to  his  friends ; 
no  man  diligenter  or  more  circumspect,  which  thing,  both  the  kings 
his  masters  noted  in  him  greatly.  And  if  these  things,  and  espe- 
cially the  grace  of  God,  that  the  fear  of  God  always  kept  with  him, 
bad  not  been,  the  chances  of  this  troublesome  world  that  he  was  in 
had  long  ago  overwhelmed  him.  This  preserved  him  in  prison  from 
the  hands  of  the  tyrant,*  that  could  find  in  his  heart  to  see  him 
racked;  from  two  years'  or  more  imprisonment  in  Scotland,  in  irons 
and  stocks ;  from  the  danger  of  sudden  changes  and  commotions  di- 
Ters,  till  that  well-beloved  of  many,  hated  of  none,  in  his  fair  age 
and  good  reputation,  godly  and  christianly  he  went  to  Him  that 
loved  him,  for  that  he  always  had  Him  in  reverence.  And  of  my- 
self^ I  must  be  a  near  example  unto  yon  of  my  folly  and  nothings 
ness,  that  hath,  as  I  well  observed,  brought  me  into  a  thousand 
dangers  and  hazards,  enmities,  hatreds,  prisonments,  despites,  and 
indignations ;  but  that  Gk>d  hath  of  His  goodness  chastised  me,  and 
not  cast  me  clean  out  of  His  &vonr ;  which  thing  I  can  impute  to 
nothing  but  the  goodness  of  my  good  father,  that,  I  dare  well  say, 
purchased  with  continual  request  of  God  His  grace  towards  me, 
more  than  I  regarded  or  considered  myself;  and  a  little  part  to  the 
small  fear  I  had  of  Gk>d  in  the  most  of  my  rage,  and  the  little  de- 
light that  I  had  in  mischief!  Yon,  therefore,  if  ye  be  sure  and  have 
God  in  your  sleeve  to  call  yon  to  His  grace  at  last,  venture  hardly 
by  mine  example  upon  naughty  nnthriftiness  in  trust  of  His  good- 
ness ;  and,  bestdes  the  shame,  I  dare  lay  ten  to  one  ye  shall  perish 

•  Richard  thtTbiid. 
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in  the  adrentare ;  fi>r  trust  me  that  my  vish  or  desire  of  God  for 
you  shall  not  stand  yoa  in  as  much  effect  as  I  think  my  £Either*s  did 
for  me.  We  are  not  all  accepted  of  Him.  Begin,  therefore,  be- 
times. Make  €rod  and  goodness  your  fonndations.  Make  your  ex- 
amples of  wise  and  honest  men ;  shoot  at  that  mark ;  be  no  mocker 
— mocks  follow  them  that  delight  therein.  He  shall  bo  sure  of 
shame  that  feeleth  no  grief  in  other  men's  shames.  Have  your 
friends  in  a  reverence,  and  think  unkindness  to  be  the  greatest  of- 
fence, and  least  punished  among  men ;  but  so  much  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  for  God  is  justiser  upon  that  alone.  Love  well  and  agree 
with  your  wife ;  for  where  is  noise  and  debate  in  the  house,  there  is 
unquiet  dwelling ;  and  much  more  when  it  is  in  one  bed.  Frame 
well  yourself  to  love  and  rule  well  and  honestly  your  wife  as  your 
fellow,  and  she  shall  love  and  reverence  you  as  her  head.  Such  as 
you  are  to  her,  such  shall  she  be  unto  you.  Obey  and  reverence 
your  father-in-law,  as  you  would  me ;  and  remember  that  long  life 
foUoweth  them  that  reverence  their  fathers  and  elders;  and  the 
blessing  of  God,  for  good  agreement  between  the  wife  and  husband, 
is  fruit  of  many  children. 

Read  oft  this  my  letter,  and  it  shall  be  as  though  I  had  often 
written  to  you ;  and  think  that  I  have  herein  printed  a  fatherly  a^ 
fection  to  you.  If  I  may  see  tliat  I  have  not  lost  my  pain,  mine 
shall  be  the  contentation,  and  yours  the  profit ;  and,  upon  condition 
that  you  follow  my  advertisement,  I  send  you  God^s  blessing  and 
mine,  and  as  well  to  come  to  honesty  as  to  increase  of  years. 

Sm  UEKRT  SIDNET  TO  HIS  SON,   PHILIP  SIDNEY.* 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  one  written  in  Latin,  the 
other  in  French,  which  I  take  in  good  part,  and  will  you  to  exercise 
that  practice  of  learning  often ;  for  that  will  stand  you  in  most  stead 
in  that  profession  of  life  that  you  are  bom  to  live  in.  And  since 
this  is  my  first  letter  that  ever  I  did  write  to  you,  I  will  not  that  it 
be  all  empty  of  some  advices,  which  my  natural  care  for  you  pro- 
Toketh  me  to  wish  you  to  follow,  as  documents  to  you  in  this  your 
tender  age. 

Let  your  first  action  be  the  lifting  up  of  your  mind  to  Almighty 
God,  by  hearty  prayer ;  and  feelingly  digest  the  words  you  speak  in 
prayer,  with  continual  meditation,  and  thinking  of  Him  to  whom 
you  pray,  and  of  the  matter  for  which  you  pray.  And  use  this  as 
an  ordinary  act,  and  at  an  ordinary  hour;  whereby  the  time  itself 
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will  pot  yon  in  remembrance  to  do  that  wldcb  yon  are  accnstomed 
to  do.  In  that  time  apply  yonr  stndy  to  snch  honri  as  yonr  dis- 
creet master  doth  assign  yon,  earnestly ;  and  the  time  (I  know)  he 
will  so  limit,  as  shall  be  both  sufficient  for  your  learning,  and  safe 
for  your  health.  And  mark  the  sense  and  matter  of  all  that  you 
read,  as  well  as  the  words.  So  shall  you  both  enrich  your  tongue 
with  words,  and  your  wit  with  matter;  and  judgment  will  grow  as 
years  groweth  in  you.  Be  humble  and  obedient  to  your  master ; 
for  unless  you  frame  yourself  to  obey  others,  yea,  and  feel  in  your- 
self what  obedience  is,  you  shall  never  be  able  to  teach  others  how 
to  obey  you.  Be  courteous  of  gesture,  and  affable  to  all  men,  with 
diversity  of  reverence,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person. 
There  is  nothing  that  winneth  so  much,  with  so  little  cost  Use 
moderate  diet,  so  as,  after  your  meat,  you  may  find  your  wit  fresher, 
and  not  duller,  and  your  body  more  lively,  and  not  more  heavy. 
Seldom  drink  wine,  and  yet  sometimes  do,  lest  being  enforced  to  drink 
upon  the  sudden,  you  should  find  yourself  inflamed.  Use  exercise 
of  body,  but  such  as  is  without  peril  of  your  joints  or  bones.  It 
will  increase  your  force,  and  enlarge  your  breath.  Delight  to  be 
cleanly  as  well  in  all  parts  of  your  body  as  in  your  garments.  It 
shall  make  you  grateful  in  each  company ;  and,  otherwise,  loath- 
some. Give  yourself  to  be  merry ;  for  you  degenerate  from  your 
father,  if  you  find  not  yourself  most  able  in  will  and  body  to  do  any 
thing  when  you  be  most  merry ;  but  let  your  mirth  be  ever  void 
of  all  scurrility,  and  biting  words  to  any  man ;  for  a  wound  given 
by  a  word  is  oftentimes  harder  to  be  cured,  than  that  which  is  given 
with  tbe  sword.  Be  you  rather  a  hearer  and  bearer  away  of  other 
men*s  talk,  than  a  beginner  or  procurer  of  speech ;  otherwise  you 
shall  be  counted  to  delight  to  hear  yourself  speak.  If  you  hear  a 
wise  sentence  or  an  apt  phrase,  commit  it  to  your  memory,  with 
respect  of  the  circumstance  when  you  shall  speak  it.  Let  never 
oath  be  heard  to  come  out  of  your  mouth,  nor  words  of  ribaldry ; 
detest  it  in  others,  so  shall  custom  make  to  yourself  a  law  against  it 
in  yourself.  Be  modest  in  each  assembly ;  and  rather  be  rebuked 
of  light  fellows  for  a  maiden-like  shamefacedness,  than  of  your  sad 
friends  for  pert  boldness.  Think  upon  every  word  before  you  utter 
it ;  and  remember  how  nature  hath  rampired  up  (as  it  were)  the 
tongue  with  teeth,  lips,  yea,  and  hair  without  the  lips,  and  all  betok- 
ening reins,  or  bridles,  for  the  loose  use  of  that  member.  Above  all 
things,  tell  no  untruth — no,  not  in  trifles.  The  custom  of  it  is 
naughty ;  and  let  it  not  satisfy  you,  that  for  a  time  the  hearers  take 
it  for  a  truth ;  for  after  it  will  be  known  as  it  is,  to  your  shame ; 
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for  there  can  not  be  a  greater  reproach  to  a  gentleman  than  to  be 
accoanted  a  liar.  Study  and  endeavoor  yourself  to  be  virtuously 
occupied.  So  shall  you  make  such  an  habit  of  well-doing  in  you, 
that  you  shall  jiot  know  how  to  do  evil,  though  you  would.  Re- 
member, my  son,  the  noble  blood  you  are  descended  of,  by  your 
mother^s  side ;  and  think,  that  only  by  virtuous  life  and  good  action 
you  may  be  an  ornament  to  that  illustrious  family ;  and  otherwise, 
through  vice  and  sloth,  you  shall  be  counted  lobes  peneris,  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  that  can  happen  to  man.  Well,  my  little  Philip, 
this  is  enough  for  me,  and  too  much,  I  fear,  for  you.  But  if  I  shall 
find  that  this  light  meal  of  digestion  nourish  any  thing  the  weak 
stomach  of  your  young  capacity,  I  will,  as  I  find  the  same  grow 
stronger,  feed  it  with  tougher  food.  Your  loving  father,  so  long  as 
you  live  in  the  fear  of  €k>d. 

8IB  THOMAS  BODLEIQH  TO  FRANCIS  BACOK. 

Mr  Good  Cousin, — According  to  your  request  in  your  letter 
(dated  the  19th  of  Oct.  at  Orleans)  I  received  here  the  18th  of  Dec, 
I  have  sent  you  by  your  merchant  30/.  sterling,  for  your  present 
supply ;  and  had  sent  you  a  greater  sum,  but  that  my  extraordinary 
charge  this  year  hath  utterly  unfurnished  me.  And  now,  cousin, 
though  I  will  be  no  severe  exacter  of  accounts,  either  of  your  money 
or  of  time,  yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  you,  1  am  very  desirous  both  to 
satisfy  myself  and  your  friends,  how  you  prosper  in  your  travels,  and 
how  you  find  yourself  bettered  thereby,  either  in  knowledge  of  God' 
or  of  the  world ;  the  rather,  because  the  days  you  have  already  spent 
abroad  are  now  both  sufficient  to  give  you  light  how  to  fix  yourself 
and  end  with  counsel,  and  accordingly  to  shape  your  course  con- 
stantly upon  it.  Besides,  it  is  a  vulgar  scandal  to  travellers,  that 
few  return  more  religious  than  they  went  forth ;  wherein  both  my 
hope  and  request  is  to  you,  that  your  principal  care  be  to  hold  your 
foundation,  and  to  make  no  other  use  of  informing  yourself  in  the 
corruptions  and  superstitions  of  other  nations,  than  only  thereby  to 
engage  your  own  heart  more  firmly  to  .the  truth.  You  live,  indeed, 
in  a  country  of  two  several  professions ;  and  you  shall  return  a  nov- 
ice, if  you  be  not  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  ordiufinces,  strength, 
and  progress  of  each,  in  reputation  and  party,  and  how  both  are 
supported,  balanced,  and  managed  by  the  state,  as  being  the  con- 
trary humours  in  the  temper  of  predominacy,  whereof  the  health  or 
disease  of  that  body  doth  consist.  These  things  you  will  'observe, 
not  only  as  an  Englishman,  whom  it  may  concern  to  know  what  in- 
terest his  country  may  expect  in  the  consciences  of  their  neighbours ; 
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bat  also  as  a  ChriBtim,  to  consider  both  the  beauties  and  blemishes, 
the  hopes  and  dangers,  of  the  Chureh  in  aU  places.  Now  for  the 
wcMrld,  I  know  it  too  well  to  persuade  you  to  dive  into  the  praetiees 
thereof;  rather  stand  upon  your  own  guard  against  all  that  attempts 
you  thereunto,  or  may  practise  upon  you  in  your  conscience,  repu- 
tation, or  your  purse.  Resolve  no  man  is  wise  or  safe  b«t  he  that 
is  honest ;  and  let  this  persuasion  turn  your  studies  and  obsenrar 
tions  from  the  compliment  and  impostnres  of  the  debaaed  age^  to 
more  r^l  grounds  of  wisdom,  gathered  out  of  the  story  of  times 
past,  and  out  of  the  gOTemment  of  the  present  state.  Your  guide 
to  this  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people  among  whom 
yon  Uve ;  for  the  country,  though  you  can  not  see  aU  places,  yet  if^ 
as  you  pass  along,  you  inquire  carefully,  and  further  help  youself 
with  books  that  are  written  of  the  cosmography  of  those  parts^  you 
shall  sufficiently  gather  the  strength,  riches,  traffic,  havens,  shipping, 
commodities,  vent,  and  the  wants  and  disadvantages  of  all  places. 
Wherein,  also,  for  your  own  good  hereafter,  and  for  your  friends,  it 
will  be  fit  to  note  their  buildings,  furnitures,  their  entertainments ; 
al)  their  hnsbandry,  and  ingenious  inventions  in  whatsoever  con- 
cemeth  either  pleasure  or  profit 

For  the  people,  your  traffic  among  them,  while  you  learn  thew 
language,  will  sufficiently  instruct  yon  in  their  habilities,  disposi- 
tions, and  humours,  if  you  a  little  enlarge  the  privacy  of  your  own 
nature,  to  seek  acquaintance  with  the  best  sort  of  strangers,  and  re- 
strain your  affections  and  participation  for  your  own  countrymen  of 
whatsoever  condition.  In  the  story  of  France,  you  have  a  large  and 
pleasant  field  in  three  lines  of  their  kings, — to  observe  their  alliances 
and  successions,  their  conquests,  their  wars,  especially  with  us ;  their 
councils,  their  treaties ;  and  all  rules  and  examples  of  experience  and 
wisdom,  which  may  be  lights  and  remembrances  to  you  hereafter,  to 
judge  of  all  occurrents  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Lastly,  for  the  government :  your  end  must  not  be,  like  an  intelli- 
gencer, to  spend  all  your  time  in  fishing  after  the  present  news,  hu- 
mours, graces,  or  disgraces  of -court,  which  happily  may  change  be- 
fore you  come  home ;  but  your  better  and  more  constant  ground 
will  be,  to  know  the  consanguinities,  alliances,  and  estates  of  their 
princes ;  the  proportion  between  the  nobility  and  magistracy ;  the 
constitutions  of  their  courts  of  justice ;  the  state  of  their  laws,  as 
well  for  the  making  as  the  execution  thereof;  how  the  sovereignty 
of  the  king  infuscth  itself  into  all  acts  and  ordinances;  how  many 
ways  they  lay  impositions  and  taxations,  and  gather  revenues  to  the 
crown ;  what  be  the  liberties  and  servitudes  of  all  degrees ;  what 


discipline  and  preparation  for  wars ;  what  inventions  for  increase  of 
traffic  at  home,  for  multiplying  their  commodities,  encouraging  arts, 
minufactures,  or  of  worth  in  any  kind ;  also  what  good  establish- 
ment, to  prevent  the  necessities  and  discontentment  of  people,  to 
cut  off  suits  at  law,  and  duels,  to  suppress  thieves,  and  all  disorders. 
To  be  short, — ^because  my  purpose  is  not  to  bring  all  your  ob- 
servatioBs  to  heads,  but  only  by  these  few  to  let  you  know  what 
manner  of  return  yonr  friends  expect  from  yon, — let  me,  for  all 
these  and  all  the  rest,  give  yon  this  one  note,  which  I  desire  yon  ta 
observe  as  the  counsel  of  a  friend :  not  to  spend  your  spirits,  and 
the  precious  time  of  your  travel,  in  a  captious  prejudice  and  censur- 
bg  of  all  things,  nor  in  an  infectious  collection  of  base  vices  and 
fi»hiona  of  men  and  women,  or  general  corruption  of  these  times^ 
which  will  be  of  use  only  among  humorists,  for  jests  and  table-talk ; 
but  rather  strain  your  wits  and  industry  soundly  to  instruct  your- 
self in  all  things  between  heaven  and  earth  which  may  tend  to  vir- 
tue, wisdom,  and  honour,  and  which  may  make  your  life  more 
profitable  to  your  country,  and  yourself  more  comfortable  to  your 
friends,  and  acceptable  to  God.  And,  to  conclude,  let  all  these 
riches  be  treasured  op,  not  only  in  your  memory,  where  time  may 
lessen  your  stock;  but  rather  in  good  writings,  and  books  of  ac- 
count, which  will  keep  them  safe  for  your  use  hereafter.  And  if  in 
this  time  of  your  liberal  traffic^  you  will  give  me  an  advertisement  of 
your  commodities  in  these  kinds,  I  will  make  you  as  liberal  a  return 
from  myself  and  your  friends  here  as  I  shall  be  able.  And  so  com- 
mending all  your  endeavours  to  Him  that  must  either  wither  or 
prosper  them,  I  very  kindly  bid  you  farewell 

LORD  srajirroRo  to  his  son.    (ExtrtKts.) 

My  dearest  Will, — ^Be  careful  to  take  the  advice  of  those  friends 
which  are  by  me  desired  to  advise  you  for  your  education.  Serve 
God  diligently  morning  and  evening;  and  recommend  yourself  unto 
Him  and  have  Him  before  your  eyes  in  all  your  ways.  Lose  not 
the  time  of  your  quiet,  but  gather  those  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  of  use  to  yourself  and  comfort  to  your  friends^ 
lor  the  rest  of  your  K&.  Attend  thereto  with  patience  and  refrain 
yourself  from  anger.  Suffer  not  sorrow  to  cast  you  down,  but  with 
cheerfulness  and  good  courage  go  on  the  race  you  are  to  run,  in  all 
sobriety  and  trutii.  In  all  your  duties  and  devotions  towards  God, 
nther  perform  them  joyfully  than  pensively,  for  God  loves  a  cheer- 
fnl  giver.  And  God  Almighty  of  His  infinite  goodness  bless  you 
and  your  children's  children. — [  Written  shortly  hefort  kis  execution,'] 
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Sa  WILUAH  CXCIL. — ^ADVIGS  TO  HIS  SON,  BOBEBT  dOH*. 

Sib  William  Cecil  for  fortj  jeara  Secretaiy  of  State  tinder  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  raised  to  the  peerage  bj  the  title  of  Baron  of  Burleigh,  in  1^71,  was 
bom  at  Bourn,  in  Lincolnshire,  September  13,  1520,— educated  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Grantham  and  Stamford,  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  Gray's 
Inn,  London, — was  married  to  a  sister  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  in  1541,  and  on  her 
death  in  1 543,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook  in  1545,  and  was  largely  concern- 
ed in  the  public  affairs  of  his  country  and  age.  He  was  a  hard  student  in  early  life, 
a  thoughtful  reader  of  books,  as  well  as  obsenrer  of  men,  wise  and  moderate  in  his 
political  measures,  and  never  ummindful  of  his  family  and  social  duties  in  his  anxious 
labors  for  the  state.  Mudi  light  is  thrown  on  the  domestic  habits  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, in  the  "  Diary  of  a  Domestic"— or  "Tfie  Complete  Stateaman^^*  as  it  is 
entitled  by  the  writer,  who  describes  himself  as  having  "  lived  with  him  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life." 

"  His  kindness,  as  nature  ever  leads  all  men,  was  most  expressed  to  his  chil- 
dren ;  if  he  could  get  his  table  set  round  with  his  young  little  children,  he  was 
then  in  his  kingdom ;  and  it  was  an  exceeding  pleasure  to  hear  what  sport  he 
would  make  with  them,  and  how  aptly  and  memly  he  would  talk  with  them,-~ 
with  such  pretty  questions  and  witty  allurements,  as  much  delighted  himself,  the 
children,  and  the  hearers.  *  *  He  had  his  own  children,  grand  children,  and 
groat  grand  children,  ordinarily  at  his  table,  sitting  about  him  like  olive  branches.  * 
*  He  was  of  spare  and  temperate  diet,  '*  *  and  above  all  things,  what  busi- 
ness soever  wus  in  his  head,  it  was  never  percieved  at  his  table,  where  he  would 
be  so  merry,  as  one  would  imagine  he  had  nothing  else  to  do ;  directing  his 
speech  to  all  men  according  to  their  qualities  and  capacities,  so  as  he  raised  mirth 
out  of  all  men's  speeches,  augmenting  it  with  his  own,  whereby  he  was  never  in 
want  of  company,  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  keep  company.  *  *  His  recrea- 
tion was  chieHy  in  his  books,  wherewith  if  he  bad  time,  he  was  more  delighted 
than  otiiers  Vith  play  at  cards.  *  Books  were  so  pleasing  to  him,  as  when  he 
got  liberty  from  the  queen  to  go  unto  his  countiy  house  to  take  air,  if  he  found 
but  a  book  worth  the  opening,  he  would  rather  lose  his  riding  than  his  reading. 
And  yet  riding  in  his  garden  and  walks,  upon  his  little  mule,  was  his  greatest 
disport.  But,  so  soon  as  he  came  in,  he  fell  to  his  reading  again,  or  else  to  dis- 
patching of  business.  »  *  *  His  favorite  book  was  Cicero's  Offices.  His 
kindness  of  nature  was  seen  in  his  declaration  that  he  entertained  malice  to- 
ward no  individual,  and  thanked  God  that  he  never  retired  to  rest  out  of  charity 
with  any  man." 

While  appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  best  education,  and  striving  to  secure 
them  at  any  price  for  his  own  children.  Lord  Burleigh  deemed  "human  learning, 
without  the  fear  of  God,  of  great  hurt  to  all  youth."  With  the  most  profound 
reverence  for  "divine  and  moral  documents,"  his  "Advices  to  his  son,  Robert 
Cecil,"  are  characterized  by  the  shrewdest  worldly  wisdom. 
Son  Robert, 

The  virtuous  inclinations  of  thy  matchless  mother,*  by  whose  tender  and  godly  care 
thy  infancy  was  governed,  together  with  thy  education  under  so  {enlous  and  excellent 
a  tutor,  puts  me  in  rather  assurance  than  hope  4hat  thou  art  not  ignorant  of  that  «iim> 
mum  bonum  which  is  only  able  to  make  thee  happy  as  well  in  thy  death  ss  in  thy  life  ;  I 

•  Udy  Burleigh,  was  one  of  At©  daugliters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  preceptor  of  Edward  VI., 
an  of  whom  were  distingoished  for  their  mental  accompUfhments,  and  for  their  exemplary 
demeanor  as  mothers  of  families.  Her  death,  after  sharing  his  fortunes  for  forty-three  years, 
Lord  Burleigh  regarded  as  the  great  calamity  of  his  life. 
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mean  the  true  knowledge  tnd  worship  of  thy  Creator  and  Redeemer ;  without  which  all 
other  things  are  vain  and  miserable.  So  that  thy  youth  being  guided  by  so  sufficient  a 
Ipacher,  I  make  no  doubt  that  he  will  furnish  thy  life  with  divine  and  moral  documents. 
Yet,  that  I  may  not  cast  off  the  care  beseeming  a  parent  toward  his  child,  or  that  thou 
sbouldest  have  cause  to  derive  thy  whole  felicity  and  welfare  rather  from  others  than 
from  whence  thou  receivedst  thy  breath  and  being,  I  think  it  fit  and  agreeable  lo  the  af- 
fection I  bare  thee,  to  help  thee  with  such  rules  and  advertisements  for  the  squaring  of 
thy  life  as  are  rather  gained  by  experience  than  by  much  reading.  To  the  end  that,  en- 
tering into  this  ezorbiunt  age,  thou  mayest  be  the  better  prepared  to  shun  those  scan- 
dalous courses  whereunto  the  world,  and  the  lack  of  experience,  may  easily  draw  thee, 
and  because  I  will  not  confound  thy  memory,  I  have  reduced  them  into  ten  precepts ; 
and,  next  unto  Moses*  Tables,  if  thou  imprint  them  in  thy  mind,  thou  shalt  reap  the 
benefit,  and  I  the  content.    And  they  are  these  following : — 

I.  When  it  shall  please  God  to  bring  thee  to  man*s  esute,  use  great  providence  and 
etrcamspectton  in  choosing  thy  wife  ;  for  from  thence  will  spring  all  thy  future  good  or 
evil.  And  it  is  an  action  of  thy  life  like  unto  a  stratagem  of  war,  wherein  a  man  can 
err  but  onte.  If  thy  estate  be  good,  mutch  near  home  and  at  leisure  ;  if  weak,  far  off 
and  quickly.  Inquire  diligently  of  her  disposition,  and  how  her  parents  have  been  in- 
clined in  their  youth.  Let  her  not  be  poor,  how  generous*  soever ;  for  a  man  can  buy 
nothing  in  the  market  with  gentility.  Nor  choose  a  base  and  uncomely  creature  alto- 
gether for  wealth  ;  for  it  will  cause  contempt  in  others  and  loathing  in  thee.  Neither 
make  a  choice  of  a  dwarf  or  a  fool ;  for  by  the  one  thou  shalt  beget  a  race  of  pigmies  ; 
the  other  will  be  thy  continual  disgrace ;  and  it  will  yirkef  thee  to  hear  her  talk.  For 
thou  shalt  find  it  to  thy  great  grief,  that  there  is  nothing  more  fulsome^  than  a  she-fool. 

And  touching  the  guiding  of  thy  house,  let  thy  hospitality  be  moderate,  and,  accor- 
ding to  the  means  of  thy  estate,  rather  plentiful  than  sparing,  but  not  costly ;  for  I  nev- 
er knew  any  man  grow  poor  by  keeping  an  orderly  table.  But  some  consume  them- 
selves through  secret  vices,  and  their  hospitality  bears  the  blame.  But  banish  swinish 
drunkards  out  of  thine  house,  which  is  a  vice  impairing  health,  consuming  much,  and 
makes  no  show.  I  never  heard  praise  ascribed  to  the  drunkard  but  the  well-bearing  his 
drink,  which  is  a  better  commendation  for  a  brewer's  horse  or  a  drayman  than  for  ei- 
ther a  gentleman  or  a  serving  roan.  Beware  thou  spend  not  above  three  or  four  parts 
of  thy  revenues,  nor  above  a  tliird  part  of  that  in  thy  house ;  for  the  other  two  parts  will 
^  no  more  than  defray  thy  extranrdinsries,  which  always  surmount  the  ordinary  by 
much ;  otherwise  thou  shalt  live,  like  a  rich  beggar,  in  continual  want.  And  the  needy 
man  can  never  live  happily  nor  contentedly  ;  for  every  disaster  makes  him  ready  to 
mortgage  or  sell.  And  that  gentleman  who  sells  an  acre  of  land  sells  an  ounce  of  cred- 
it ;  for  gentility  is  nothing  else  but  ancient  riches.  So  that,  if  the  foundation  shall  at 
any  time  sink,  the  building  must  needs  follow.    So  much  for  the  firat  precept. 

II.  Bring  thy  children  up  in  learning  and  obedience,  yet  without  outward  austerity. 
Praise  them  openly,  reprehend  them  secretly.  Give  them  good  countenance,  and  con- 
venient maintenance,  according  to  thy  ability ;  otherwise  thy  life  will  seem  their  bond- 
age, and  what  portion  thou  shalt  leave  them  at  thy  death  they  will  thank  death  for  iu 
and  not  thee.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  the  foolish  cockering^  of  some  parents,  and 
the  over-stem  carriage  of  othera,  eauseth  more  men  and  women  to  take  ill  courses  than 
their  own  vicious  inclinations.  Marry  thy  daughters  in  time  lest  they  marry  themselves 
And  suffer  not  thy  sons  to  pass  the  Alps ;  for  they  shall  learn  nothing  but  pride,  bias 
phemy,  mad  atheism.||  And  if  by  travel  they  get  a  few  broken  languages,  that  shall 
profit  them  nothing  more  than  to  have  one  meat  served  in  divers  dishes.  Neither,  by 
my  consent,  shalt  thou  train  them  up  in  wars ;  for  he  that  seu  up  his  rest  to  live  by 
that  professbn  can  hardly  be  an  honest  man  or  a  good  christian.  Besides,  it  is  a  sci- 
ence no  longer  in  request  than  use.    For  soldiers  in  peace  are  like  chimneys  in  summer. 

III.  Lire  oot  in  the  country  without  com  and  cattle  about  thee  ;  for  he  that  puttetb 

•WsU-bom.  tlrk.  ^Difgusting.  f  Over-indulgencs. 

I  Ir  this  stroof  aTcrrion  to  foreign  travel,  Ascham  sympathiisd.  j 
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hii  hand  to  the  pane  for  every  expeose  of  booaehold,  is  like  him  that  keepeth  water 
in  a  sieve.  And  what  provision  tboa  shalt  want,  learn  to  bay  it  at  the  best  hand ;  for 
there  is  one  penny  saved  in  four  betwixt  baying  in  thy  need  and  when  tlie  markets  and 
aeasons  serve  fittest  for  it.  Be  not  served  witb  kinsmen,  or  friends,  or  men  intreated 
to  stay  ;  for  they  expect  much,  and  do  little  ;  nor  with  such  as  are  amorous,  for  their 
heads  are  intoxicated.  And  keep  rather  two  too  few,  than  one  too  many.  Feed  them 
well,  and  pay  them  with  the  most ;  and  then  thou  mayest  boldly  require  service  at 
their  hands. 

IV.  Let  thy  kindred  and  allies  be  welcome  to  thy  boose  and  table.  Grace  them 
with  thy  countenance,  and  further  them  in  all  honest  actions ;  for,  by  this  means,  thou 
shalt  so  double  the  band  of  nature,  as  thoa  shalt  find  them  so  many  advocates  to  plead 
an  apology  for  thee  behind  thy  back.  But  shake  off  those  glow>worms,  1  mean  para* 
sites  and  sycophants,  who  will  feed  and  fawn  upon  thee  in  the  summer  of  prosperity  ; 
but,  in  an  adverse  storm,  they  will  shelter  thee  no  more  than  an  arbor  in  winter. 

V.  Beware  of  suretyship  for  thy  best  fcieads.  He  that  payelh  another  man*s  debl 
seeketh  his  own  decay.  But  if  thou  canst  not  otherwise  choose,  rather  lend  thy  money 
thyself  upon  good  bonds,  although  thou  borrow  it.  So  shalt  thou  secure  tl^self,  and 
pleasure  thy  friend.  Neither  borrow  money  of  a  neighbor  or  a  friend,  but  of  a  stranger ; 
where  paying  for  it,  thou  shall  hear  no  more  of  it.  Otherwise  thou  shalt  eclipse  thy 
credit,  lose  thy  freedom,  and  yet  pay  as  dear  as  to  another.  But  in  borrowing  o( 
money  be  precious  of  thy  word  ;  for  he  that  hath  care  of  keeping  days  of  payment  is 
lord  of  another  man's  purse. 

VI.  Undertake  no  8uit  against  a  poor  man  with  receiving*  much  wrong;  forbesiilra 
that  thou  roakest  him  thy  coa>peer,  it  is  a  base  conquest  to  triumph  where  there  is  small 
resistance.  Neither  attcsnpt  law  against  any  man  before  thou  be  fully  resolved  tliat 
thou  hast  right  on  thy  side ;  and  then  spare  not  for  either  money  or  pains  ;  for  a  cause 
or  two  HO  followed  and  obuined  hIII  free  ihee  from  suits  a  great  part  of  thy  life. 

VII.  Be  sure  to  keep  socae  great  man  thy  friend,  but  trouble  him  not  for  trifles. 
Compliment  him  often  with  many,  yet  small  gifls,  and  of  little  chsrge.  And  if  thou 
hast  cause  to  bestow  any  gr^at  gratuity,  let  it  be  something  which  may  be  daily  in  sight: 
otherwise,  in  this  ambitbus  age,  thou  shalt  remain  like  a  hop  without  a  pole,  live  in 
obscurity,  and  be  made  a  foot-ball  for  every  insulting  companion  to  spurn  at. 

VII L  Toward  thy  superiora  be  humble,  yet  generous. f  With  thine  equals  familiar 
yet  respective.  Toward  thine  inferiors  show  much  humanity,  and  some  familiarity : 
as  to  bow  the  body,  stretch  forth  the  band,  and  to  uncover  the  hesd ;  with  such  like 
popular  compliments.  The  first  prepares  thy  way  to  advancement, — the  second  makes 
thee  known  for  a  man  well  bred, — the  third  gains  a  good  report ;  which,  once  got,  is 
easily  kept.  For  right  humanity  takes  such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
as  they  are  mora  easily  gained  by  unprofitable  curtesies  than  by  churlish  benefits.  Yet 
I  advise  thee  not  to  aiieet,  or  neglect,  popularity  too  much.  Seek  not  to  be  Essex : 
shun  to  be  Raleigh.^ 

IX.  Truat  not  any  man  with  thy  life,  credit  or  estate.  For  it  is  mere  folly  for  a  man 
to  enthral  himself  to  his  friend,  as  though,  occasion  being  offered,  he  should  not  dare 
to  become  an  enemy. 

X.  Be  not  scurrilous  in  converaation,  nor  satirical  in  thy  jests.  The  one  will  make 
thee  unwelcome  to  all  company  ;  the  other  pull  on  quarrels,  and  get  the  hatred  of  thy 
best  friends.  For  suspicious  jests,  when  any  of  them  savor  of  truth,  leave  a  bitterness 
of  mind  of  those  which  ara  touched-  And,  allwit  1  have  already  pointed  at  this  inclu- 
sively, yet  I  think  it  necessary  to  leave  it  to  thee  as  a  special  caution ;  because  I  have 
seen  many  so  prone  to  quip  and  giid^  as  they  would  rather  lose  their  friend  than  their 
jest.  And  if  perohance  their  boiling  brain  yiehl  a  quaint  scoff,  they  will  travel  to  be 
delivered  of  U  as  a  woman  with  child.    These  nimble  fancies  are  but  the  froth  of  wit.** 

^ 

•  Though  yoa  receive.  t  jjot  mean.  :  Mock  and  jibe. 

f  Essex  was  the  Idel  of  the  people ;  hU  cIvaU  Raleigh,  tbefr  aTcnIen,  ttU  hhi  ondcscrvea 
Bklbrtttnes  attracted  theis  compsssioo,  and  his  heroism  their  applanas. 
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VLur  or  iMJOATioir  vok  his  oaiXDomLDBBr. 

WnttM  in  ICm 

lir  a  **  Letter  of  Advice  to  kie  Chandckildrm^^  writtea  wben  he 
^'Uireesooie  aad  four  yeftra,*^  and  published  after  his  death,  Sir 
Matthew  Hale— oae  of  the  most  resplendent  nantes  in  the  annals 
of  jarispnidence,  for  mental  ability,  general  learning,  purity  of  life, 
and  impaitiality  as  judge — gives  the  following  plan  for  their  educa- 
tion, in  which  he  differs  ''upon  great  reasop  and  observation'* 
''from  the  ordinary  method  of  tutors,"  not  only  in  lus  day,  but  fi^r 
two  cmtnries  afterwards  in  Engla&d : — 

PLur  or  MMJCATioif  foa  bots  BarwEBir  ths  aobs  or  bobt  akd  twxntt 

As  lo  you,  ay  graodsoaS)  you  must  know,  that  till  you  oome  to  be  about 
eigliteeB  or  tweaCy  years  old,  you  are  but  in  preparation  to  a  settled  estate  of 
life;  as  there  fs  no  oertain  conjecture  to  be  made  before  that  age  what  you  will 
be  fit  fcr,  so  till  that  age  jou  are  under  the  hammer  and  the  file,  to  fit,  dispose, 
and  pi«|wre  you  lor  3rour  fbture  oonditiou  of  life,  if  God  be  pleased  to  lend  it 
you;  and  about  thai  time  it  will  probably  appear,  both  what  you  will  be  fit  for, 
aad  wtMtber  you  are  Ifte  to  make  a  prospefous  voyage  in  the  world  or  not 

L  UntQ  you  eome  is  eight  yean  oM,  I  expect  no  more  of  you  than  to  be 
good  BBglish  sehoksn,  to  raad  perfeetlj  aad  disthictly  any  pait  of  the  Bible,  or 
anj  oilier  English  boolc,  aad  to  cany  yourselves  respectftilly  and  dutifhlly  to 
Ifaoas  that  are  set  over  you. 

1  JLboQt  eight  years  old,  yon  are  to  be  put  or  sent  to  a  grammar  school, 
where  I  SKpcet  you  riiouki  make  a  good  progress  !n  the  Latin  tongue,  in  ora- 
Sory  and  poslry ;  but  above  aU  to  be  good  proficients  in  the  Latin  tongue,  that 
yoQ  ma^  be  able  to  read,  understand  and  construe  any  Latin  author,  and  to 
SHkalrae  and  handsone  Latin;  and  Uiough  I  would  have  you  learn  somewhat 
of  Grssk,  yet  the  Latin  tongue  is  that  wbldi  I  most  value,  because  almost  aU 
hariilng  Is  now  uader  that  language.  And  tiie  time  for  your  abode  at  the 
gfaanar  school  is  till  you  are  about  sixteen  years  old. 

8.  After  Ibat  age,  I  shall  either  remove  you  to  some  univendty,  or  to  some 
tolor  that  aay  iaatmet  you  in  university  lesming,  thus  to  be  educated  till  you 
are  abooS  twenty  years  oM;  and  herehi  I  shall  alter  the  ordinary  method  of 
taton,  apoa  great  rsaaoa  aad  observatfcML 

I  Hisnfcn  will  have  you  employed  Aom  sixteen  to  seventeen  in  reading 
some  Latin  authors  to  keep  your  Latin  tongue;  but  principally  and  chiefly  in 
aai  geeaetry,  and  geodeqr  or  measuring  of  heights,  distances,  and 
sad  enllii^  Ibr  thto  win  habituate  and  enhffge  your  understandinft 
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and  will  fbmish  joa  with  a  knowledge  which  will  be  both  delightful  and 
ful  all  the  dajB  of  jonr  life ;  and  will  g^ve  jou  a  pleasant  and  innocent  diver- 
sion and  entertainment  when  yon  are  weary  and  tired  with  any  other  bosineaSw 

From  seventeen  years  old  till  nineteen  or  twenty,  yon  may  principally  intend 
logic,  natural  philosophy,  and  metaphysics,  according  to  the  ordinary  discipline 
of  the  university ;  but  after  you  have  read  some  systems  or  late  topical  or  phi- 
losophical tracts  that  may  give  you  some  taate  of  the  nature  of  those  sciences, 
I  shall  advise  your  tutor  to  exercise  you  in  Aristotle,  for  there  is  more  sound 
learning  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  him,  touching  these  sciences,  than  in  a  cart- 
load of  modem  authors ;  only  tutors  scarce  take  the  pains  to  understand  him 
themselves,  much  less  to  instruct  their  scholars  and  pupils  in  them,  insomuch, 
that  there  are  few  that  have  read  his  books. 

'  And  under  the  title  of  philosophy,  I  do  not  only  intend  his  eight  books  of 
•physics,  but  his  books  de  Natura  et  Oeneratione  Animalium,  his  books  de  In- 
cestu  Animalium,  de  Anima,  de  Meteoriis,  de  Somno  et  Yigilia,  de  Morte,  de 
Plantis,  de  Mundo,  and  his  Mechanics,  if  you  join  thereunto  Archimedes'. 

These  are  part  of  real  philosophy,  and  excellently  handled  by  him,  and  have 
more  of  use  and  improvement  of  the  mind  than  other  notional  speculations  in 
logic  or  philosophy  delivered  by  others;  and  the  rather,  because  bare  specula- 
-tions  and  notions  have  little  experience  and  external  observation  to  confirm 
them,  and  they  rarely  fix  the  minds,  especially  of  young  men.  But  that  part 
of  philosophy  that  is  real,  may  be  improved  and  confirmed  by  daily  observa- 
tion ;  and  is  more  stable,  and  yet  more  certain  and  delightful,  and  goes  along 
with  a  man  all  his  life,  whatever  employment  or  profession  he  undertakes. 

4.  When  you  come  to  above  twenty  years  old,  you  are  come  to  the  critical 
age  of  your  life;  you  are  in  that  state  of  choice  that  the  ancients  tell  us  was 
offered  to  Hercules;  on  the  left  hand,  a  way  of  pleasure,  of  luxury,  of  idleness^ 
intemperance,  wantonness,  which  though  it  first  be  tempting  and  flattering,  yet 
it  ends  in  dishonor,  in  shame,  in  infamy,  in  poverty ;  such  a  way  as  the  wise 
man  spoke  of^  **  There  is  a  way  that  is  pleasant  and  delightful,  but  the  end  of 
that  way  is  death ;"  and  that  which  the  same  wise  man  speaks  of)  (Bodes,  xi 
9,)  "  Rejoice,  0  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart  But  know  for  all  these 
things,  God  'will  bring  thee  into  judgment*'  Again,  on  the  right  iiand,  there  is 
a  way  of  honesty  and  sobriety,  of  piety  and  the  fear  of  God,  of  virtue  and  in- 
dustry;  and  though  this  way  may  seem  at  first  painfbl  and  rugged,  yet  it  ends 
in  peace  and  fitvor  with  God,  and  commonly  in  honor  and  reputation,  in  wealth 
and  contentation  even  in  this  life.  For  although  Almighty  God  hath  reserved 
greater  rewards  for  virtue  and  goodness  than  this  life  afibrds,  yet  he  loves  and 
delights  to  behold  good  and  comely  order  among  the  children  of  men ;  and 
therefore  a  wise  father  will  draw  on  his  children  to  goodness,  and  learning,  and 
obedience  to  him,  with  handsome  rewards  and  encouragements,  suitable  to  the 
age  and  disposition  of  his  chUdren.  So  the  great  Master  and  Father  of  the 
children  of  men,  and  of  the  great  family  of  heaven  and  earth,  doth  commonly 
invite  and  draw  men  to  ways  of  piety,  vhtue  and  goodness,  by  the  encourage- 
ments of  reputation,  honor,  esteem,  wealth  and  other  outward  advantages,  and 
thereby  in  great  measure  governs  the  children  of  men,  and  mnintitinf  that  order 
that  is  necessaiy  and  convenient  for  the  world  of  mankind. 

And  although  this  is  neither  the  only  nor  chief  reward  of  goodness  and  vir- 
^e  jrei  till  men  are  grown  to  that  ripeoeas  of  understanding  to  look  after  le* 
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murds  ofa  higher  nature,  namelj,  the  happineas  of  the  life  to  come^  he  is  pleased 
Bxwt  wisely  to  make  iise  of  these  inferior  encouragements  and  inTitations,  like 
so  many  little  pnlleTS  and  oorda^  to  draw  men  to  the  ways  of  yirtue,  piety  and 
goodnesi^  wherein,  when  they  are  once  led  and  confirmed,  they  are  established 
in  higher  and  nobler  expectations,  namely,  the  love  of  God  and  the  beauty  of 
goodness  and  Tiitue.  And  on  the  right-hand  way,  there  are  not  only  pro- 
pounded certain  general  virtues  of  sobriety,  temperance  and  industry,  but  there 
are  also  certain  particular  walks  of  industry  and  virtue,  and  the  exercise  thereof 
in  certain  especial  callings  and  employments,  some  more  liberal  and  eminent,  as 
divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  kc  Some  more  laborious,  yet  generous  enough, 
as  husbandly,  the  primitive  and  most  innocent  employment,  is  such  as  becomes 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Some  of  other  kinds,  as  merchants  and  handicrafts. 
And  to  all  these  .employments,  justly  and  industriously  followed.  Almighty  God 
hath  annexed  a  blessing;  for  they  conduce  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the 
maintenance  of  human  sodetiee,  and  the  convenient  support  of  persons  and 
fiunilies. 

And  wiieityou  come  to  about  this  sge,  unless  you  are  corrupted  by  idleness, 
evil  company  or  debauchery,  your  minds  will  begin  to  settle,  and  your  inclina- 
tions will  begin  to  bend  themselves  towards  some  of  these  employments,  and 
to  a  steady  coarse  of  life.  And  although  it  may  please  Qod  to  order  tilings  so 
that  you  may  not  be  put  upon  the  necessity  to  take  any  of  these  professions 
upon  you  for  your  subsistence,  because  I  may  leave  you  a  competent  provision 
otherways,  yet  assure  yourselves  a  calling  is  so  fkr  from  being  a  burthen  or 
didionor  to  any  of  you,  that  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  you  every  way  to 
be  of  some  professbn;  and  therefore  I  commend  some  of  them  to  your  choice^ 
espedally  fiir  sudi  of  you  whose  fortunes  may  not  be  so  plentiful 

But  if  you 'should  not  fix  to  any  of  these  more  regular  professions,  as  divinity, 
law,  or  physic,  yet  I  would  have  you  so  fitr  acquainted  with  them,  as  that  you 
may  be  able  to  understand,  and  maintain,  and  hold  &8t,  the  religion  in  which 
you  have  by  me  been  educated;  and  so  much  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  as 
may  instruct  you  how  to  defend  the  estate  that  shall  be  left  you,  and  to  order 
yoor  lives  conformable  to  those  laws  under  which  you  live,  and  to  give  at  least 
common  advice  to  yoiir  neighbors  in  matters  of  ordinary  or  common  concem- 
laent;  and  so  much  of  physic,  especially  of  anatomy,  as  may  make  you  know 
your  own  frame,  and  maintain  and  preserve  your  health  by  good  diet,  and  those 
crdinaiy  helps,  a  good  herbal  or  garden  may  afford. 

And  although  you  should  not  addict  yourselves  professedly  to  any  of  these 
three  callings^  yet  I  would  have  you  all  acquainted  with  husbandry,  planting 
and  ordering  of  a  country  &rm,  whidi  is  the  most  innocent,  and  yet  most  neces- 
sary employment,  and  such  as  becomes  the  best  gentleman  in  England;  for  it 
is  a  miserable  thing  to  see  a  man  master  of  an  estate  in  lands,  and  yet  not  know 
how  to  manage  it,  but  must  either  be  at  the  mercy  of  tenants  or  servants,  or 
otherwise  he  knows  not  how  to  live,  being  utterly  a  stranger  to  husbandry ;  and 
therefore  must  be  beholden  to  a  tenant  or  a  servant  for  his  subsistence,  who 
many  times  knowing  their  own  advantage,  by  the  ignorance,  carelessness  or  idle- 
ness of  a  mMter  or  landkMd,  set  the  dice  upon  him,  and  use  him  as  they  please. 
I  have  ahrays  observed,  a  country  gentleman  that  hath  a  competent  estate  ot 
knds  in  his  hands,  and  lives  upon  it,  stocks  it  himself  and  understands  it,  and 
manages  itln  Us  own  hands,  lives  more  plentiAiUy,  breeds  up  his  ciluldiQii  UMiro 
hsndsoMdly,  and  In  •  wi^  ofiDdasUj,  ia  hetter  Joyed  In  his  ooxmtry,  t&d  dc^ 
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«ora  good  in  tt^thnke  tint  faiiiitiriee  tke  imraBiie  «Bd  lim  «|Mo  bit  ranta^ 
or  it  may  to  ki  Ibe  eitgr,  wiierebj  both  hammdU,  Md  faailj ,  aad  duUra^  letm 
A  ii&  of  idieneM  and  wpcMo,  aad  mnj  timei  of  ritbanchgrj.  And  tbereftre 
Ifyou  OMi  not  tattle  tout  auDds  to  maj  otber  protenon,  jet  I  woidd  btve  joa 
be  acumaaUd  with  tbe  ooviae  of  tmrftMndry,  Mid  Bitaage  al  least  oooie  oonsd- 
idile  poii  of  your  estate  in  joor  own  hand&  Aad  tbis  yon  bmj  do  without  ai^ 
disparageaoBt,  for  the  life  of  a  fanBbaodiiian  Sa  not  vMoemly  for  any  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Adam  or  Noah,  who  began  it;  and  altbocii^  that  onployment  requires 
attendaaoe  and  mdnstryt  as  well  as  ireowMge  asd  ozperioiioe,  yet  it  wfll 
•ffofd  a  flDtan  oonapetent  time  for  snob  otber  studies  and  empkiynientB  as  ua^ 
beoome  a  scholar  or  a  gentloBDan,  a  good  patriot  or  jvstioe  in  bis  coontry. 

Though  aU  oalbsigB  and  employments  cairy  with  them  a  gmtefahieas  and  ooa- 
taating  variety  mnob  aoore  than  idlensss  and  intemperaaoe^  or  dobauehery,  yet 
bi  whatsoeTsr  oslling  you  are  settled,  though  that  oalling  must  be  your  princi- 
pal business,  and  such  as  you  must  principally  apply  yourseWes  unto^  yet  I 
thought  it  always  necessaiy  to  haTe  some  innocent  diyersions  for  leisure  times; 
becanm  it  takes  off  tbe  tediousness  of  business,  and  prevents  a  worse  mis- 
spending of  tbe  time.  I  therefore  commend  to  those  gentlemen,  of  what  pro- 
fession soever,  that  tb^  spend  their  spare  and  leisure  hours  in  reading  of  his- 
tory or  mathflmaliftSi  in  experimental  philosophy,  in  searching  out  tbe  kinds 
and  natures  of  trees  and  pkmts,  herbs,  flowen^  and  other  vogetables;  nay,  in 
«bservbig  of  insects,  in  matbematieal  obserrations,  in  measuring  land;  nay,  in 
the  more  deanfy  oxeroise  of  smitbery,  watch-makings  carpentry.  Joinery  wovia 
«f  all  sortL  These  and  the  like  innooent  divorsk>tts  giro  these  advantages:—- 
1.  They  improve  a  man's  knowledge  and  understanding;  2.  They  render  him 
fit  for  many  employments  of  use ;  3.  They  take  off  the  tediousness  of  one  em- 
pk>yment;  4.  They  prevent  diversions  of  worn  kinda^  as  goinif  to  tavern^  or 
games,  and  tbe  like;  6.  They  rob  no  time  finom  your  ooastaat  calling^  but  on^ 
qiond  with  iHofolaess  and  debgbt  that  time  ^Mt  can  bt  woQ  iQMtfod* 
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SCCKISSTIQVS  BT  EMI27EKT  DIVINES. 


BISHOP  HALL  TO  LORD  DENITT  OIT  THE  OBDKRIHO  OF  ▲  DAT.* 

Evert  day  is  a  little  life :  and  our  whole  life  is  but  a  day  re- 
peated ;  whence  it  is  that  old  Jacob  numbers  his  life  by  days ;  and 
Moses  desires  to  be  taught  this  point  of  holy  arithmetic,  to  number 
not  his  years,  but  his  days.  Those,  therefore,  that  dare  lose  a  day, 
are  dangerously  prodigal ;  those  that  dare  mis-spend  it,  desperate. 
We  can  best  teach  others  by  ourselves ;  let  me  tell  your  lordship, 
how  I  would  pass  my  days,  whether  common  or  sacred,  that  you 
(or  whosoever  others,  overhearing  me),  may  either  approve  my 
thrifUness,  or  correct  my  errors :  to  whom  is  the  account  of  my 
hours  either  more  due,  or  more  known.  All  days  are  His,  who 
gave  time  a  beginning  and  continuance ;  yet  some  he  hath  made 
ours,  not  to  command,  but  to  use. 

In  none  may  we  forget  Him ;  in  some  we  must  forget  all,  be- 
sides Him.  First,  therefore,  I  desire  to  awake  at  those  hours,  not 
when  I  will,  but  when  I  must ;  pleasure  is  not  a  fit  rule  for  rest, 
but  health ;  neither  do  I  consult  so  much  with  the  sun,  as  mine 
own  necessity,  whether  of  body  or  in  that  of  the  mind.  If  this 
vassal  could  well  serve  me  waking,  it  should  never  sleep ;  but  now 
it  must  be  pleased,  that  it  may  be  serviceable.  Now  when  sleep 
is  rather  driven  away  than  leaves  me,  I  would  ever  awake  with 
God ;  my  first  thoughts  are  for  Him,  who  hath  made  the  night  for 
rest,  and  the  day  for  travel ;  and  as  He  gives,  so  blesses  both.  If 
my  heart  be  early  seasoned  with  His  presence,  it  will  savor  of  Him 
all  day  after.  While  my  body  is  dressing,  not  with  an  effeminate 
cariosity,  nor  yet  with  rude  neglect,  my  mind  addresses  itself  to 
her  ensuing  task,  bethinking  what  is  to  be  done,  and  in  what  order, 

*JotBra  HaUi,  Btebop  of  NonlricI^  was  bom  mt  Aibbyd«-U-Zoaeh,  in  Leioeaitenhire, 
Jaly  1,  1574 ;  was  adneatMl  at  BmnantMl  Coll«fa,  Cambridfa ;  in  1507  publtthed  a  toI- 
«BC  of  Satifii ;  was  Oaan  of  Woroetlar  in  1617 ;  Bisbop  of  Exeter  in  1097,  and  trao»- 
laM  to  NonriA  la  IMi.  Tba  nwmtan  of  hit  blaboprie  wera  a^nmHenA  in  1643,  and  ba 
iki  in  ffaai  povti^  »t  Highain,  in  1646. 
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and  marsbaliDg  (as  it  may)  my  hoars  with  my  work ;  that  done, 
after  some  whiles  meditation,  I  walk  up  to  my  masters  and  com- 
panions, my  books,  and,  sitting  down  amongst  them  with  the  best 
contentment,  I  dare  not  reach  forth  my  hand  to  salute  any  of  them, 
till  I  have  first  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  craved  favor  of  him  to 
whom  all  my  studies  are  duly  referred:  without  whom,  I  can 
neither  profit  nor  labor.  Aft^r  this,  out  of  no  over  great  variety, 
I  call  forth  those  which  may  best  fit  my  occasions,  wherein  I  am 
not  too  scrupulous  of  age ;  sometimes  I  put  myself  to  school  to 
one  of  those  ancients  whom  the  Church  hath  honored  with  the 
name  of  Fathers ;  whose  volumes  I  confess  not  to  open  without  a 
secret  reverence  of  their  holiness  and  gravity ;  sometimes  to  those 
later  doctors,  which  want  nothing  but  age  to  make  them  classical; 
always  to  God's  Book.  That  day  is  lost,  whereof  some  hours  are 
not  improved  in  those  divine  monuments :  others  I  turn  over  out 
of  choice;  these  out  of  duty.  Ere  I  can  have  sat  unto  weariness^ 
my  family,  having  now  overcome  all  household  distractions,  invites 
me  to  our  common  devotions ;  not  without  some  short  preparation. 
These,  heartily  performed,  send  me  up  with  a  more  strong  and 
cheerful  appetite  to  my  former  work,  which  I  find  made  easy  to 
me  by  intermission  and  variety ;  now,  therefore,  can  I  deceive  the 
hours  with  change  of  pleasures,  that  is,  of  labors.  One  while 
mine  eyes  are  busied,  another  while  my  hand,  and  sometimes  my 
mind  takes  the  burthen  from  them  both ;  wherein  I  would  imitate 
the  skillfulest  cooks,  which  make  the  best  dishes  with  manifold 
mixtures ;  one  hour  is  spent  in  textual  divinity,  another  in  contro- 
versy ;  histories  relieve  them  both.  Now,  when  the  mind  is  wearj 
of  others*  labors,  it  begins  to  undertake  her  own;  sometimes,  it 
meditates  and  winds  up  for  future  use ;  sometimes  it  lays  forth  her 
conceits  into  present  discourse ;  sometimes  for  itself^  after  for 
others.  Neither  know  I  whether  it  wprks  or  plays  in  these 
thoughts ;  I  am  sure  no  sport  hath  more  pleasure,  no  work  more 
use ;  only  the  decay  of  a  weak  body  makes  me  think  these  delights 
insensibly  laborious.  Thus  could  I  all  day  (as  ringers  use)  make 
myself  music  with  changes,  and  complain  sooner  of  the  day  for 
shortness  than  of  the  business  for  toil,  were  it  not  that  this  £Eunt 
monitor  interrupts  me  still  in  the  midst  of  my  busy  pleasures,  and 
enforces  me  both  to  respite  and  repast;  I  must  yield  to  both; 
wbUe  mj  body  and  Bund  are  jotoed  together  in  these  uneqaal 
eouples,  the  better  must  foDow  the  weaker.  Before  my  meals, 
therefore,  and  after,  I  let  myself  loose  from  all  tboughtsi  and  now 
would  foiget  that  I  ever  studied;  a  full  mind  takes  away  the 
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body*6  appetite  no  less  than  a  full  body  makes  a  dull  and  unwieldy 
mind ;  company,  discourse,  recreations,  are  now  seasonable  and 
welcome :  these  prepare  me  for  a  diet,  not  gluttonous,  but  medic- 
inal ;  the  palate  may  not  be  pleased,  but  the  stomach,  nor  that 
for  its  own  sake ;  neither  would  I  think  any  of  these  comforts 
worth  respect  in  themselves  but  in  their  use,  in  their  end,  so  far  as 
they  may  enable  me  to  better  things.  If  I  see  any  dish  to  tempt 
my  palate,  I  fear  a  serpent  in  that  apple,  and  would  please  myself 
in  a  willful  denial ;  I  rise  capable  of  more,  not  desirous ;  not  now 
immediately  from  my  trencher  to  ray  book,  but  after  some  inter- 
mission. Moderate  speed  is  a  sure  help  to  all  proceedings ;  where 
those  things  which  are  prosecuted  with  violence  of  endeavor  or 
desire,  either  succeed  not,  or  continue  not. 

After  my  later  meal,  my  thoughts  are  slight ;  only  my  memory 
may  be  charged  with  her  task,  of  recalling  what  was  committed  to 
her  custody  in  the  day  ;  and  my  heart  is  busy  in  examining  my 
hands  and  mouth,  and  all  other  senses,  of  that  day's  behavior. 
And  now  the  evening  b  come,  no  tradesman  doth  more  carefully 
take  in  his  wares,  clear  his  shopboard,  and  shut  his  window,  than  I 
would  shnt  np  my  thoughts,  and  clear  my  mind.  That  student 
shall  live  miserably,  which  like  a  camel  lies  down  under  his  burden. 
All  tiiis  done,  calling  together  my  family,  we  end  the  day  with  God. 
^ua  do  we  rather  drive  the  time  away  befoi^  us,  than  follow  it. 
I  grant  neither  is  my  practice  worthy  to  be  exemplary,  neither  are 
our  callings  proportionable.  Tlie  lives  of  a  nobleman,  of  a  cour- 
tier, of  a  scholar,  of  a  citizen,  of  a  countryman,  differ  no  less  than 
their  dispositions ;  yet  mqst  all  conspire  in  honest  labor. 

Sweet  is  the  destiny  of  all  trades,  whether  of  the  brows  or  of 
the  mind.  God  never  allowed  any  man  to  do  nothing.  How 
miserable  is  the  condition  of  those  men,  which  spend  the  time  as 
if  it  were  given  them,  and  not  lent ;  as  if  hours  were  waste  crea- 
tures, and  such  as  should  never  be  accounted  for ;  as  if  God  would 
take  this  for  a  good  bill  of  reckoning :  Item,  spent  upon  my  plea- 
sures forty  years !  Hiese  men  shall  once  find  that  no  blood  can 
privilege  idleness,  and  that  nothing  is  more  precious  to  God,  than 
that  which  they  desire  to  cast  away — time.  Such  are  my  common 
days;  bnt  God*s  day  calls  for  another  respect.  The  same  sun 
arises  on  this  day  and  enlightens  it ;  yet  because  that  sun  of  Right- 
eousness arose  npon  it,  and  gave  a  new  life  unto  the  world  in  it, 
and  drew  the  stoength  of  God's  moral  precept  unto  it,  therefore, 
JQsdy  do  we  ring  with  the  psalmist ;  This  is  the  day  which  the 
Lord  hath  made.    Now  I  fctget  the  woHd  and  in  a  sort  myself; 
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and  deal  with  my  wonted  thoughts^  as  great  men  use,  who,  at 
sometimes  of  their  privacy,  forbid  the  access  of  all  suitors.  Prayer, 
meditation,  reading,  hearing,  preaching,  singing,  good  conference^ 
are  the  businesses  of  this  day,  which  I  dare  not  bestow  on  any 
work,  or  pleasure,  but  heavenly. 

I  hate  superstition  on  the  one  side,  and  looseness  on  the  other ; 
but  I  find  it  bard  t^  offend  in  too  much  devotion,  easy  in  profane- 
ncss.  The  whole  week  is  sanctified  by  this  day  ;  and  according  to 
my  care  of  this,  is  my  blessing  on  the  rest.  I  show  your  lordship 
what  I  would  do,  and  what  I  ought ;  I  commit  my  desires  to  tho 
imitation  of  the  weak,  my  actions  to  the  censures  of  the  wise  and 
holy,  my  weaknesses  to  the  pardon  and  redress  of  my  merciful  God. 

• 

LETTER  TO  MR.   IHLWARO  ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  STUDY  AND  CONTEMPLATION. 

I  can  wonder  at  nothing  more  than  how  a  man  can  be  idle ;  but 
of  all  others,  a  scholar ;  in  so  many  improvements  of  reason,  in 
such  sweetness  of  knowledge,  in  such  varieties  of  studies,  in  such 
importunity  of  thoughts:  other  artisans  do  but  practice,  we  still 
learn  ;  others  nm  still  in  tbe  same  gyre  to  weariness,  to  satiety ; 
our  choice  is  infinite;  other  labors  require  recreations;  our  very 
labor  recreates  our  sports ;  we  can  never  want  either  somewhat 
to  do,  or  somewhat  that  we  would  do.  How  numberless  are  the 
volumes  which  men  have  written  of  arts,  of  tongues  ?  How  end- 
less is  that  volume  which  God  hath  written  of  the  world  !  wherein 
every  creature  is  a  letter;  every  day  a  new  page.  Who  can  be 
weary  of  either  of  these !  To  find  wit  in  poetry ;  in  philosophy, 
profoundness ;  in  mathematics,  acutencss ;  in  history,  wonder  of 
events ;  in  oratory,  sweet  eloquence ;  in  divinity,  supernatural 
Ught,  and  holy  devotion ;  as  so  many  rich  metals  in  their  proper 
mines ;  whom  would  it  not  ravish  with  delight  ?  After  all  these, 
let  us  but  open  our  eyes,  we  can  not  look  beside  a  lesson,  in  this 
universal  book  of  our  Maker,  worth  our  study,  worth  taking  out. 
What  creature  hath  not  his  miracle!  what  event  doth  not  chal- 
lenge his  observation !  And  if,  weary  of  foreign  eihployment,  wo 
list  to  look  home  into  ourselves,  there  we  find  a  more  private  world 
of  thoughts  which  set  us  on  to  work  anew,  more  busily  and  not  less 
profitably :  now  our  silence  is  vocal,  our  solitariness  popular ;  and 
we  are  shut  up,  to  do  good  unto  many ;  if  once  we  be  cloyed  with 
our  own  company,  the  door  of  conference  is  open;  here  interchange 
of  discourse  (besides  pleasure)  benefits  us ;  and  he  is  a  weak  com- 
panion from  whom  we  return  not  wiser.  I  could  envy,  if  I  could 
believe  that  anchoret,  who,  secluded  from  the  world,  and  pent  up 
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in  his  voluntary  prison  walls,  denied  that  he  thought  the  day  lone:, 
whiles  yet  he  wanted  learning  to  vary  his  thoughts.  Not  to  be 
cloyed  with  the  same  conceit  is  difficult,  above  hnman  strength ; 
but  to  a  man  so  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  that  accord- 
ing to  his  dispositions  he  can  change  his  studies,  I  should  wonder 
that  ever  the  sun  should  seem  to  pass  slowly.  How  many  busy 
tongues  chase  away  good  hours  in  pleasant  chat,  and  complain  of 
the  haste  of  night !  What  ingenious  mind  can  be  sooner  weary  of 
talking  with  learned  authors;  the  most  harmless  and  sweetest  com- 
panions !  What  a  heaven  lives  a  scholar  in,  that  at  once  in  one 
close  room  can  daily  converse  with  all  the  glorious  martyrs  and  fa- 
thers ?  that  can  single  out  at  pleasure,  either  sententious  TertuIIian, 
or  grave  Cyprian,  or  resolute  Uierome,  or  flowing  Chrysostome,  or 
divine  Ambrose,  or  devout  Bernard,  or  (who  alone  is  all  these) 
heavenly  Augustine,  and  talk  with  them  and  hear  their  wise  and 
holy  counsels,  verdicts,  resolutions ;  yea  (to  rise  higher)  with 
learned  Paul,  with  all  their  fellow-prophets,  apostles;  yet  more, 
hke  another  Moses,  with  God  himself,  in  them  both  ?  Let  the 
world  contemn  us ;  while  we  have  these  delights  we  can  not  envy 
them  ;  we  can  not  wish  ourselves  other  than  we  are.  Besides,  the 
way  to  all  other  contentments  is  troublesome ;  the  only  recom- 
pense is  in  the  end.  To  delve  in  the  mines,  to  scorch  in  the  fire 
for  the  getting,  for  the  fining  of  gold  is  a  slavish  toil ;  the  comfort 
is  in  the  wedge  to  the  owner,  not  the  laborers ;  where  our  very 
search  of  knowledge  is  delightsome.  Study  itself  is  our  life ;  from 
which  we  would  not  be  barred  for  a  world.  How  much  sweeter 
then  is  the  fruit  of  study,  the  conscience  of  knowledge !  In  com- 
parison whereof  the  soul  that  hath  once  tasted  it,  easily  contemns 
all  human  comforts.  Go  now,  ye  worldlings,  and  insult  over  our 
paleness,  our  neediness,  our  neglect.  Ye  could  not  be  so  jocund  if 
you  were  not  ignorant ;  if  you  did  not  want  knowledge,  you  could 
not  overlook  him  that  hath  it ;  for  me,  I  am  so  far  from  emulating 
you,  that  I  profess  I  had  as  lieve  be  a  brute  beast,  as  an  ignorant 
rich  man.  How  is  it  then,  that  those  gallants,  which  have  privilege 
of  blood  and  birth,  and  better  education,  do  so  scornfully  turn  off 
these  most  manly,  reasonable,  noble  exercises  of  scholarship  ?  a 
hawk  becomes  their  fist  better  than  a  book ;  no  dog  but  is  a  better 
company  :  any  thing  or  nothing,  rather  than  what  we  ought.  O 
minds  bmtishly  sensual !  Do  they  think  that  God  made  them  for 
disport,  who  even  in  his  paradise  would  not  allow  pleasure  without 
work  ?  And  if  for  business,  either  of  body  or  mind :  those  of  the 
body  are  commonly  servile,  like  itsel£    The  mind  therefore,  the 
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mind  only,  that  honorable  and  divine  part,  is  fittest  to  be  em- 
ployed  of  those  which  would  reach  to  the  highest  perfection  of 
men,  and  would  be  more  than  the  most.  And  what  work  is  there 
of  the  mind  but  the  trade  of  a  scholar,  study  ?  Let  me  therefore 
fasten  this  problem  on  our  school  gates,  and  challenge  all  comers, 
in  the  defense  of  it ;  that  no  scholar  can  not  but  be  truly  noble« 
And  if  I  make  it  not  good,  let  me  never  be  admitted  further  then 
to  the  subject  of  our  question.  Thus  we  do  well  to  congratulate  to 
ourselves  our  own  happiness ;  if  others  will  come  to  us,  it  shall  bo 
our  comfort,  but  more  theirs ;  if  not,  it  is  enough  that  we  can  joy 
in  ourselves,  and  in  Uim  in  whom  we  are  that  we  are. 

ADTtCE  roa  HBN  OF  ALL  DEGREES  AND  OCCUPATIONS.  * 

Let  US  begin  with  him  who  Is  the  first  and  last ;  inform  yourself  aright  con- 
cerning God;  without  whom,  in  vain  do  we  know  all  things;  be  acquainted 
with  that  Saviour  of  yours,  which  paid  so  much  for  you  on  earth,  and  now  sues 
for  you  in  heaven.  Tliink  all  God's  outward  favors  and  provisions  the  best  for 
you :  your  own  ability  and  actions  the  meanest.  Sutfcr  not  your  mind  to  bo 
either  a  drudge  or  a  wanton ;  exercise  it  ever,  but  overlay  it  not :  in  all  your 
businesses,  look,  through  tlie  world,  at  God :  whatsoever  is  your  level,  let  him 
bt.  your  scope;  every  day  take  a  view  of  your  loft;  and  think  either  it  is  this 
or  may  be :  offer  not  yourself  either  to  honor  or  labor,  let  them  both  seek  you ; 
carb  you  only  to  be  worthy,  and  you  can  not  hide  you  from  God.  So  fVanie 
yourself  to  tlie  time  and  company,  that  you  may  neitiier  serve  it  nor  sullenly 
neglect  it ;  and  yield  so  far  as  you  may  neither  betray  goodness  nor  counte* 
nance  evil.  Let  your  words  be  few  and  digested.  There  are  but  two  things 
whicl*  a  Christian  is  charged  to  buy,  and  not  to  sell,  Time  and  Truth ;  both  so 

Srecious"  that  we  must  purchase  them  at  any  rate.  So  use  your  friends,  as 
lose  which  should  be  perpetual,  may  be  changeable.  While  you  are  within 
yourself,  there  is  no  danger ;  but  thoughts  ouoe  uttered  most  stand  to  hazard. 
Do  not  hear  from  yourself  what  you  would  be  loth  to  hear  from  others.  In  all 
good  tliiug.-s  give  the  eye  and  ear  the  full  scope,  for  they  let  into  the  mind ; 
restrain  the  tongue,  for  it  is  a  spender.  Few  men  have  repented  tbem  of  si- 
lence. In  all  serious  matters  take  counsel  of  days,  and  nights,  and  friends : 
and  let  leisure  ripen  your  purposes ;  neither  hope  to  gain  aught  by  suddenness* 
Tl.  J  first  .thoughts  may  bQ  confident,  the  second  are  wiser.  Serve  honesty 
ever,  luough  without  apparent  wages ;  she  will  pay  sure,  if  slow.  As  in  ap- 
parel, so  in  actions,  know  not  what  is  good,  but  what  becomes  you.  Excuse 
liot  your  own  ill,  aggravate  not  others :  and  if  you  love  peace,  aroid  censures, 
comparisons,  contradictious.  Out  of  good  men  choose  acquaintance ;  of  ac- 
quaintance, fHends;  of  fKends,  fiimiliars;  after  probation  admit  them;  and 
after  admittance^  change  them  not.  Age  commendeth  friendship.  Do  not  al- 
ways your  best}  it  is  neither  wise  nor  safe  for  a  man  ever  to  stand  upon  the 
top  of  his  strength.  If  you  would  be  above  the  expectation  of  others,  be  ever 
below  yourself.  Expend  afler  your  pui-se,  not  after  your  mind;  take  not 
where  you  may  deny,  except  upon  conscience  of  desert,  or  hope  to  requite* 
Either  n^uent  suits  or  complaints  are  wearisome  to  a  friend.  Bather  smother 
your  griefs  and  wants  as  you  may,  than  bo  either  querulous  or  importunate. 
Let  not  your  face  belie  your  heart,  nor  always  tell  tales  out  of  it;  he  is  fit  to 
live  amongst  fHends  or  enemies  that  can  ingenuously  close.  Give  freely,  sell 
thriftily;  change  seldom  your  place,  never  your  state;  either  amend  incon- 
veniences or  swallow  them,  rather  than  you  should  run  from  yourself  to  avoid 
them. 


oruoisa  anp  conduct. 
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Otherwise  do  fathers,  and  otherwise  do  mothers  handle  their 
children.  These  soften  them  with  kisses  and  imperfect  noises,  with 
the  pap  and  breast-milk  of  soft  endearments;  they  rescue  them 
from  tutors,  and  snatch  them  from  discipline :  they  desire  to  keep 
them  fat  and  warm,  and  their  feet  dry,  and  their  bellies  full ;  and 
then  the  children  govern,  and  cry,  and  prove  fools  and  troublesome, 
so  long  as  the  feminine  republic  does  endure.  But  fathers,  because 
they  design  to  have  their  children  wise  and  valiant,  apt  for  counsel 
or  for  arms,  send  them  to  severe  governments,  and  tie  them  to 
study,  to  hard  labor,  and  afflictive  contingencies.  They  rejoice 
when  the  bold  boy  strikes  a  lion  with  his  hunting  spear,  and 
shrinks  not  when  the  beast  comes  to  affright  his  early  counige. 
Softness  is  for  slaves  and  beasts,  for  minstrels  and  useless  persons, 
for  such  who  can  not  ascend  higher  than  the  state  of  a  fair  ox,  or  a 
8er\'ant  entertained  for  vainer  offices ;  but  the  man  that  designs  his 
son  for  nobler  employments, — to  honors  and  to  triumphs,  to  con- 
sular dignities,  and  presidencies  of  councils,  loves  to  see  him  pale 
with  study,-or  panting  with  labor,  hardened  with  sufferings,  or  emi- 
nent by  dangers.     (Holy  Dying^  ck.  Hi,) 

THE  AOE  OF  RKA80K  AND  DISCBEnOST  Vt  TOUTH. 

We  mast  not  think  that  the  life  of  a  man  begins  when  he  can 
feed  himself  or  walk  alone,  when  he  can  fight  or  beget  his  like,  for 
so  he  is  contemporary  with  a  camel  or  a  cow ;  but  he  is  first  a  man 
when  he  comes  to  a  certain  steady  use  of  reason,  according  to  his 
proportion ;  and  when  that  is,  all  the  world  of  men  can  not  tell 
precisely.  Some  are  called  at  age  at  fourteen,  some  at  one-and- 
twenty,  some  never ;  but  all  men  late  enough  ;  for  the  life  of  a  man 
comes  upon  him  slowly  and  insensibly.  But  as  when  the  sun  ap- 
proaching towards  the  gates  of  the  morning,  he  first  opens  a  little 
eye  of  heaven,  and  sends  away  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives 
light  to  a  cock,  and  calls  up  the  lark  to  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds 
the  fringes  of  a  cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  thrusting 
out  his  golden  horns  like  those  which  decked  the  brows  of  Moses 
when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  veil  becanse  himself  had  seen  the 
face  of  God ;  and  still,  while  a  man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  gets  up 
higher,  till  he  shows  a  fair  face  and  a  full  light,  and  then  he  shines 

*  Jbebht  Tatloe  wma  born  in  CambrMfe  in  1613— the  ton  of  a  barber,  who  tecared 
for  him  admiaioD  to  Enmanoel  College — wae  made  fellow  of  All-Hoort  CoHefe  in  Oxf<H^ 
te  1636 ;  iMlor  of  Uppingham  in  1613 ;  Biehop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  Viee-Chancellor 
ef  Ikt  ValrumltfttiyMin  ia  1668;  and  diod,  AagWt  1%  1667. 
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one  whole  day,  under  a  clou^  often,  and  Bometimes  weeping  great 
and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly.  So  is  a  man^s  reason  and  his 
life.  He  first  begins  to  perceive  himself,  to  see  or  taste,  making 
little  reflections  upon  his  actions  of  sense,  and  can  discourse  of  flies 
and  dogs,  shells  and  play,  horses  and  liberty  :  but  when  he  is  strong 
enough  to  inter  into  arts  and  little  institutions,  he  is  at  first  enter- 
tained with  trifles  and  impertinent  things,  not  because  he  needs 
them,  but  because  his  understanding  is  no  bigger,  and  little  images 
of  things  are  laid  before  him,  like  a  cock-boat  to  a  whale,  only  to 
play  withal :  but  before  a  man  comes  to  be  wise,  he  i^  half  dead 
with  gouts  and  consumption,  with  catarrhs  and  aches,  with  sore 
eyes  and  a  worn-out  body.  So  that,  if  we  must  not  reckon  the  life 
of  a  man  but  by  the  accounts  of  his  reason,  he  is  long  before  his 
soul  be  dressed  ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  called  a  man  without  a  wise 
and  an  adorned  soul,  a  soul  at  least  furnished  with  what  is  neces- 
sary towards  his  well-being. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  that  thing  is  which  we  call  years 
of  discretion.  The  young  man  is  passed  his  tutors,  and  arrived  at 
the  bondage  of  a  caitiff  spirit ;  he  is  run  from  discipline,  and  is  let 
loose  to  passion.  The  man  by  this  time  hath  wit  enough  to  choose 
his  vice,  to  act  his  lust,  to  court  his  mistress,  to  talk  confidently, 
and  ignorantly,  and  perpetually :  to  despise  his  betters,  to  deny 
nothing  to  his  appetite,  to  do  things  that  when  he  is  indeed  a  man 
he  must  for  ever  be  ashamed  of:  for  this  is  all  the  discretion  that 
most  men  show  in  the  first  stage  of  their  manhood.  They  can  dis- 
cern good  from  evil ;  and  they  prove  their  skill  by  leaving  all  that 
is  good,  and  wallowing  in  the  evils  of  folly  and  an  unbridled  appe- 
tite. And  by  this  time  the  young  man  hath  contracted  vicious 
habits,  and  is  a  beast  in  manners,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  fitting 
to  reckon  the  beginning  of  his  life  :  he  is  a  fool  in  his  understand- 
ing, and  that  is  a  sad  death,  Ssc.     {Holy  Dying,  ch,  t.) 

C0KVEB8ATI0N. 

T1)e  following  is  the  AnalTsis  of  Bishop  Tajlor's  sermon  on  "  77ie  Cfood  and 
Evil  Tongue:' 

I.  General  Observations. 
11.  The  vices  of  Conversation. 

{].  Talking  foolishly. 
2.  Scurrility. 
3.  Revealing  Secrets. 
4.  Common  swearing. 
5.  Contentious  wrangling. 

2.  Slander. 

3.  Flattery, 
in.  The  virtues  of  Conversation. 

1.  Instruction. 

2.  Comfort. 
8.  Reproof. 
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It  is  the  treasare-hoase  of  the  mind,  wherein  the  monuments 
thereof  are  kept  and  preserved.  Plato  makes  it  the  mother  of  the 
Moses.  Aristotle  sets  it  in  one  degree  farther,  making  experience 
the  mother  of  arts,  memory  the  parent  of  experience.  Philoso- 
phers place  it  in  the  rear  of  the  head  ;  and  it  seems  the  mine  of 
memory  lies  tlfere,  because  there  men  naturally  dig  for  it,  scratch- 
ing it  when  they  are  at  a'  loss.  This  again  is  twofold;  one,  the 
simple  retention  of  things ;  the  other,  a  regaining  them  when  for- 
gotten. 

Brute  creatures  equal  if  not  exceed  men  in  a  bare  retentive  mem- 
ory. Through  how  many  labyrinths  of  woods,  without  other  clue 
of  thread  than  natural  instinct,  doth  the  hunted  hare  return  to  her 
meuse  ?  How  doth  the  little  bee,  flying  into  several  meadows  and 
gardens,  sipping  of  many  cups,  yet  never  intoxicated,  through  an 
ocean  (as  I  may  say)  of  air,  steadily  steer  herself  home,  without 
help  of  card  or  compass.  But  these  can  not  play  an  aftergame, 
and  recover  what  they  have  forgotten,  which  is  done  by  the  medi- 
tation of  discourse. 

Artificial  memory  is  rather  a  trick  than  an  art,  and  more  for  the 
gain  of  the  teacher  than  profit  of  the  learners.  Like  the  tossing 
of  a  pike,  which  is  no  part  of  the  postures  and  motions  thereof, 
and  is  rather  for  ostentation  than  use,  to  show  the  strength  and 
nimbleness  of  the  arm,  and  is  often  used  by  wandering  soldiers,  as 
an  introduction  to  beg.  Understand  it  of  the  artificial  rules  which 
at  this  day  are  delivered  by  memory  mountebanks ;  for  sure  an  art 
there6f  may  bo  made  (wherein  as  yet  the  world  is  defective)  and 
that  no  more  destructive  to  natural  memory  than  spectacles  are  to 
eyes,  which  girls  in  Holland  wear  from  twelve  years  of  age.  But 
till  this  be  found  out,  let  us  observe  these  plain  rules. 

First,  soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou  desirest  to  remember. 
What  wonder  is  it  if  agitation  of  business  jog  that  out  of  thy 
head,  which  was  there  rather  tacked  than  fastened  ?  whereas  those 
notions  which  get  in  by  '*  violenta  possessio,"  will  abide  there  till 
'*  ejectio  firma,^  sickness,  or  extreme  age  disposses  them.  It  is 
best  knocking  in  the  nail  over  night,  and  clinching  it  the  next 
morning. 

Overburthen  not  thy  memory  to  make  so  faithful  a  servant  a 
slave.    Remember,  Atlas  was  weary.     Have  as  much  reason  as  a 
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camely  to  rise  when  thou  hast^hy  full  load.  Memory,  like  a  purse, 
if  it  be  over  full  that  it  caa  not  shut,  all  will  drop  out  of  it ;  take 
heed  of  a  gluttonous  curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  the 
greediness  of  the  appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil  the  digestion 
thereof  Beza'a  case  was  peculiar  and  memorable;  being  above 
fourscore  years  of  age,  he  perfectly  could  say  by  heart  any  Greek* 
chapter  in  St  Paul's  epistles,  or  any  thing  else  which  he  had  learnt 
long  before,  but  forgot  whatsoever  was  newly  told  him ;  hia  mem- 
ory, like  an  inn,  retaining  old  guests,  but  having  no  room  to  enter- 
tain new.  * 

Spoil  not  thy  memory  by  thine  own  jealousy,  nor  make  it  bad 
by  suspecting  it  How  canst  thon  find  that  true  which  thou  wilt 
not  trust  ?  St.  Augustine  tells  us  of  his  friend  Simplicius,  who 
being  asked,  could  tell  all  Virgirs  verses  backward  and  forward, 
and  yet  the  same  party  avowed  to  God,  that  he  knew  not  that  he 
could  do  it  till  they  did  try  him.  Sure  there  is  concealed  strength 
in  men's  memories,  which  they  take  no  notice  of. 

Marshal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  method.  One  will  carry 
twice  more  weight  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles,  than  when  it 
lies  untoward  flapping  and  hanging  about  his  shoulders.  Thinga 
orderly  &rd]ed  up  under  heads  are  most  portable. 

Adventure  not  all.  thy  learning  in  one  bottom,  but  divide  it  be- 
twixt thy  memory  and  thy  note-books.  He  that  with  Bias  carries 
all  his  learning  about  him  in  his  head,  will  utterly  be  beggared  and 
bankrupt,  if  a  violent  disease,  a  merciless  thief,  should  rob  and 
6(trip  him.  I  know  some  have  a  commonplace  against  commonplace 
books,  and  yet  perchance  will  privately  make  use  of  what  they 
publicly  declaim  against.  A  commonplace  book  contains  many 
notions  in  garrison,  whence  the  owner  may  draw  out  an  army  into 
the  field  on  competent  warning. 

Moderate  diet  and  good  air  preserve  good  memory  ;  but  what 
air  is  best  I  dare  not  define,  when  such  great  ones  differ.  Some 
say  a  pure  and  subtle  air  is  best,  another  commends  a  thick  and 
foggy  air.  For  the  Pisans  sited  in  the  fens  and  marshes  of  Arnus 
have  excellent  memories,  as  if  the  foggy  air  were  a  cap  for  their 
heads. 

Thankfulness  to  God  for  it  continues  the  memory;  whereas 
•ome  proud  people  have  been  visited  with  such  oblivion,  that  they 
have  forgotten  their  own  names.  Staupitius,  tutor  to  Luther,  and 
a  godly  man,  in  a  vain  ostentation  of  his  memory,  repeated  Christ's 
genealogy  by  heart  in  his  sermon,  but  being  out  about  the  captivity 
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of  Babylon,  I  sec,  saith  he,  God  resisteth  the  proud,  and  so  betook 
himself  to  his  book. 

Abuse  not  thy  memory  to  be  sin's  register,  nor  make  advantage 
thereof  for  wickedness.  Excellently  Augustine,  "Quidam  vero 
pesaimi  memoria  sunt  mirabili,  qui  tanto  pejores  sunt,  quanto  minus 
possunt,  qu»  male  cogitant,  oblivisci.** 

FOBBION  TRAYEL. 

Tbavbl  not  early  before  thy  judgment  be  risen ;  lest  thou  ob^ 
servest  rather  shows  than  substance. 

Get  the  language  (in  part)  without  which  key  thou  shalt  unlock 
little  of  moment. 

Know  most  of  the  rooms  of  thy  native  country  before  thou  goest 
over  the  threshold  thereof 

To  travel  from  the  sun  is  uncomfortable.  Yet  the  northern  parts 
with  much  ice  have  some  crystal. 

If  thou  wilt  see  much  in  a  little,  travel  the  Low  Countries. 
Holland  is  all  Europe  in  an  Amsterdam  print 

Be  wise  in  choosing  objects,  diligent  in  marking,  careful  in  re- 
membering of  them.  Yet  herein  men  much  follow  their  own  hu- 
mors. One  asked  a  barber  who  never  before  had  been  at  the  court, 
what  he  saw  there  I  "  Oh,"  said  he,  **  the  king  was  excellently 
well  trimmed  I*' 

Labor  to  distil  and  unite  into  thyself  the  scattered  perfections 
of  several  nations.  Many  weed  foreign  countries,  bringing  home 
Dutch  drunkenness,  Spanish  pride,  French  wantonness,  and  Italian 
Atheism ;  as  for  the  good  herbs,  Dutch  industry,  Spanish  loyalty, 
French  courtesy,  and  Italian  frugality,  these  they  leave  behind 
them  ;  others  bring  home  just  nothing ;  and,  because  they  singled 
not  themselves  from  their  countrymen,  though  some  years  beyond 
sea,  were  never  out  of  England. 

SMALL  BOOKS. 

We  shall  generally  find,  that  the  most  excellent  books  in  any 
art  or  science,  have  been  still  the  smallest  and  most  compendious ; 
and  this  not  without  ground  ;  for  it  is  an  ai^ument  that  the  author 
was  a  master  of  what  he  wrote,  and  had  a  clear  notion,  and  a  full 
comprehension  of  the  subject  before  him.  For  the  reason  of  things 
lies  in  a  little  compass,  if  the  mind  could  at  any  time  be  so  happy 
as  to  light  upon  it :  most  of  the  writings  and  discourses  in  the 
world  are  but  illustration  and  rhetoric,  which  signifies  as  much  as 
nothing  to  a  mind  eager  in  pursuit  after  the  causes  and  philosoph- 
ical truth  of  things. 
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KNOWLEiyOE  or  GOOD  AND  XVUm — ^HOW  ATTADrED. 

The  natnral  inability  of  most  men  to  jadge  exactly  of  things, 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  discern  the  real  good  and  evil  of 
what  comes  before  them,  to  consider  and  weigh  circumstances,  to 
Boatter  and  look  through  the  mists  of  error,  and  so  separate  ap- 
pearances from  reality.  For  the  greater  part  of  mankind  is  but 
slow  and  dull  of  apprehension ;  and  therefore  in  many  cases  under 
a  necessity  of  seeing  with  other  men*8  eyes,  and  judging  with  other 
men's  understandings.  To  which  their  want  of  judging  or  discern- 
ing abilities,  we  may  add  also  their  want  of  leisure  and  opportunity, 
to  apply  their  minds  to  such  a  serious  and  intent  consideration,  as 
may  let  them  into  a  full  discovery  of  the  true  goodness  and  evil  of 
things,  which  are  qualities  which  seldom  display  themselves  to  the 
first  view.  There  must  be  leisure  and  retirement,  solitude  and  a  se- 
questration of  man's  self  from  the  noise  and  toil  of  the  world ;  for 
truth  scorns  to  be  seen  by  eyes  too  much  fixed  upon  inferior  objects. 
It  lies  too  deep  to  be  fetched  up  with  the  plough,  and  too  close  to  be 
beaten  out  with  the  hammer.  It  dwells  not  in  shops  or  workhouses ; 
nor  till  the  late  age  was  it  ever  known,  that  any  one  served  seven 
years  to  a  smith  or  a  tailor,  that  he  might  at  the  end  thereof,  proceed 
master  of  any  other  arts,  but  such  as  those  trades  taught  him  :  and 
much  less  that  he  should  commence  doctor  or  divine  from  the  shop- 
board,  or  the  anvil  y  or  from  whistling  to  a  team,  come  to  preach  to  a 
congregation.  These  were  the  peculiar,  extraordinary  privileges  of 
the  late  blessed  times  of  light  and  inspiration :  otherwise  nature  will 
still  hold  on  its  old  course,  never  doing  any  thing  which  is  considerable 
without  the  assistance  of  its  two  great  helps — art  and  industry.  But 
above  all,  the  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil,  what  ought 
and  what  ought  not  to  be  done  in  the  several  offices  and  relations  of 
life,  is  a  thing  too  large  to  bo  compassed,  and  too  hard  to  be  mas- 
tered, without  brains  and  study,  parts,  and  contemplation. 

Shakspeare,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  says : 

"  Pleasure  and  revenge 

Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decision." 

Lord  Bacon  claims:  "  It  is  not  a  pure  and  primitive  knowledge  of  nature, by 
the  light  whereof  man  did  give  names  to  other  creatures  in  paradise,  but  the 
aspiring  of  overmuch  knowledge  of  gjood  and  evil,  with  an  intent  to  shake  off 
God  and  to  give  law  unto  himself^  which  was  the  original  temptation  and  sin." 
"The  excellent  books  and  discourses  of  antiquity  are  of  little  eflfect  towards 
honesty  of  life  and  the  reformation  of  corrupt  manners,  because  they  are  read, 
not  by  men  mature  in  years  and  judgment,  but  are  left  and  confined  only  to 
boys  and  beginners.** 
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Wisdom  of  itself  is  delectable  and  satisfactory,  as  it  implies  a 
reFelation  of  troth  and  a  detection  of  error  to  us.  'Tis  like  light, 
pleasant  to  behold,  casting  a  sprightly  lastre,  and  diffusing  a  benign 
inflaence  all  about;  presenting  a  goodly  prospect  of  things  to  the 
eyes  of  our  minds ;  displaying  objects  in  their  due  shapes,  postures, 
magnitudes,  and  colors ;  quickening  our  spirits  with  a  comfortable 
warmth,  and  disposing  our  minds  to  a  cheerful  activity ;  dispelling 
the  darkness  of  ignorance,  scattering  the  mists  of  doubt,  driving 
away  the  spectres  of  delusive  fancy ;  mitigating  the  cold  of  sullen 
melancholy ;  discovering  obstacles,  securing  progress,  and  making 
the  passages  of  life  clear,  open,  and  pleasant.  We  are  all  naturally 
endowed  with  a  strong  appetite  to  know,  to  see,  to  pursue  truth ; 
and  with  a  bashful  abhorrency  from  being  deceived  and  entangled 
in  mistake.  And  as  success  in  inquiry  after  troth  affords  matter 
of  joy  and  triumph ;  so  being  conscious  of  error  and  miscarriage 
therein,  is  attended  with  shame  and  sorrow.  These  desires  wisdom 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  satisfies,  not  by  entertaining  us  with  dry, 
empty,  fruitless  theories  upon  mean  and  vulgar  subjects ;  but  by 
enriching  our  minds  with  excellent  and  useful  knowledge,  directed 
to  the  noblest  objects,  and  serviceable  to  the  highest  ends. 

Wisdom  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  peaceable ;  in  general,  by 
disposing  us  to  acquire  and  to  enjoy  all  the  good  delight  and  hap- 
piness we  are  capable  of;  and  by  freeing  us  from  all  the  incon- 
venience, mischief,  and  infelicities  our  condition  is  subject  to. 
For  whatever  good  from  clear  understanding,  deliberate  advice, 
sagacious  foresight,  stable  resolution,  dexterous  address,  right  in- 
tention, and  orderly  proceeding  doth  naturally  result,  wisdom  con- 
fers :  whatever  evil  blind  ignorance,  false  presumption,  unwary  cre- 
dulity, precipitate  rashness,  unsteady  purpose,  ill  contrivance,  back- 
wardness, inability,  unwieldiness  and  confusion  of  thought  beget, 
wisdom  prevents.  From  a  thousand  snares  and  treacherous  allure- 
ments, from  innumerable  rocks  and  dangerous  surprises,  from  ex- 
ceedingly many  needless  incumbrances  and  vexatious  toils  of  fruit- 
less endeavors,  she  redeems  and  secures  us. 

Wisdom  instrocts  ns  to  examine,  compare,  and  rightly  to  value 
the  objects  that  court  our  affections  and  challenge  our  care !  and 
thereby  regulates  our  passions  and  moderates  our  endeavors,  which 
begets  a  pleasant  serenity  and  peaceable  tranquillity  of  mind.  For 
when  being  deladed  with  false  shows,  and  relying  upon  Dl-ground- 
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cd  presumptions,  we  highly  esteem,  passionately  affect,  and  eagerly 
pursue  things  of  little  worth  in  themselves  or  concernment  to  us ; 
as  we  unhandsomely  prostitute  our  affections,  and  prodigally  mis- 
ipend  our  time,  and  vainly  lose  our  labor,  so  the  event  not  answer- 
ing our  expectation,  our  minds  thereby  are  confounded,  disturbed, 
and  distempered.  But,  when  guided  by  right  reason,  we  conceive 
groat  esteem  of,  and  zealously  are  enamored  with,  and  vigorously 
strive  to  attain  things  of  excellent  worth  and  weighty  consequence, 
the  conscience  of  having  well  placed  our  affections  and  well  em- 
ployed our  pains,  and  the  experience  of  fruits  corresponding  to  our 
hopes,  ravishes  our  minds  with  unexpressible  content.  And  so  it 
18 :  present  appearance  and  vulgar  conceit  ordinarily  impose  upon 
OUT  fancies,  disguising  things  with  a  deceitful  varnish,  and  repre- 
senting those  that  are  vainest  with  the  greatest  advantage  ;  whilst 
the  noblest  objects,  being  of  a  more  subtle  and  spiritual  nature, 
like  fairest  jewels  inclosed  in  a  homely  box,  avoid  the  notice  of 
gross  sense,  and  pass  undiscenied  by  us.  But  the  light  of  wisdom, 
as  it  unmasks  specious  imposture  and  bereaves  it  of  its  false  colors, 
so  it  penetrates  into  the  retirements  of  true  excellency,  and  reveals 
its  gennine  lustre. 

Wisdom  makes  all  the  troubles,  griefs,  and  pains  incident  to  life, 
whether  casual  adversities,  or  natural  afflictions,  easy  and  support- 
able, by  rightly  valuing  the  importance  and  moderating  the  influ- 
ence of  them.  It  suffers  not  busy  fiuicy  to  alter  the  nature,  am- 
plify the  degree,  or  extend  th€  duration  of  them,  by  representing 
them  more  sad,  heavy,  and  remedilese  than  they  truly  are.  It 
allows  them  no  force  beyond  what  naturally  and  necessarily  they 
have,  nor  contributes  nourishment  to  their  increase.  It  keeps  them 
at  a  due  distance,  not  permitting  them  to  encroach  upon  the  soul, 
or  to  propagate  their  influence  beyond  their  proper  sphere. 

CfuirUy. 

How  Klra  ft  pftradise  ^e  world  would  be,  floariiAif ng  !n  joj  and  rest,  if  men 
would  cheerfttUj  eoouipiFe  in  ftflaction,  and  belpfuUf  oDDtribute  to  each  other's 
content:  and  how  like  a  savage  wilderness  how  it  ia^  when  like  wild  beasts, 
they  vex  and  penwcute,  worry  and  devoor  each  otftier.  How  not  only  philoso- 
phy hath  placed  the  supreme  pitch  of  happiness  in  a  calmness  of  mind,  and 
tranquillity  of  life,  void  of  care  and  trouble,  of  irregular  passions  and  perturba- 
tU»8 ;  bat  that  holy  scripture  iteelf  hi  that  one  term  of  peace  most  usually 
comprehends  aU  joy  and  content,  all  bXtoLtf  sad  proaperity :  so  that  the  heav 
enly  consort  of  angels,  when  they  agree  most  highly  to  bless,  and  to  wish  the 
gTMteet  faappineaa  to  mankind,  oeold  not  better  express  their  sense,  than  by 
sajlDg,  "Be  on  earth  peaoe^  and  good  wiU  among  mmJ* 

JBbaktL 

He  that  k)veth  a  book  will  never  want  •  feith&l  firiend,  a  whc^esome  00UQ5- 
selor,  a  cheerftil  companion,  an  effectual  comforter*  By  study,  by  reading,  by 
tUakinft  one  mi^  innocently  entertain  himaelC  as  in  aH  matters,  so  in  aU  fortunes. 
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I  lang  hae  thoiu^ht,  my  youthfu*  friend, 

A  something  to  have  sent  you, 
Though  it  should  serve  nae  other  end 

Than  just  a  )(ind  memento  ; 
But  how  the  subject-theme  may  gang 

Let  time  and  chance  determine; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 

Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon. 

Te'll  try  the  world  soon,  my  lad. 

And,  Andrtu)  dear,  believe  me, 
YeMl  tind  nianlvind  an  unco  squad, 

And  muekic  they  may  grieve  ye. 
For  care  and  trouble  set  your  Uiought, 

£v*n  when  your  end^s  attained ; 
And  a*  your  views  may  come  to  noughii 

Where  ev*ry  nerve  is  straiued. 

ril  no  say,  men  arc  villains  a^ ; 

The  real,  harden*d,  wicked, 
Who  hae  nae  cheek  but  human  law, 

Are  to  a  few  n^strickcd : 
But  och !  mankind  are  unco  weak. 

An*  little  to  be  trusted ; 
If  iHf  the  wavering  balance  shake 

IVs  rarely  right  adjusted ! 

Yet  they  wha  fa*  in  fortune's  strife. 

Their  fate  we  should  nao  censure, 
For  still  til*  importatU  end  of  life, 

They  equaUy  may  answer ; 
A  man  may  hae  an  honest  lieart, 

Tho*  poortith  hourly  stare  him ; 
A -man  may  tak  a  neebor*s  part, 

Tet  hae  nae  cash  to  spare  him. 

Ay  free,  aff  han^  yonr  story  tell. 

When  wi*  a  bosom  crony ; 
But  still  keep  something  to  yonrsel 

Ye  scarcely  toll  to  onv. 
Conceal  yoursel  as  weel  s  ye  can 

Frae  critical  dissection ; 
But  keek  tliro*  ev*ry  other  man, 

Wi*  sharpen*  d,  alee  inspection. 

The  sacred  lowe  o*  weel-plac*d  love, 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it; 
But  never  tempt  th*  iUieU  rowt, 

Tho*  naething  should  divulge  it. 
I  wave  the  quantum  o*  the  sin. 

The  hazard  of  concealing; 
But  och !  it  hardens  a*  within. 

And  petritles  the  feeling ! 

To  catch  dame  Fortune*  s  golden  smile, 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her ; 
And  gather  gear  by  ev*ry  wile 

That*s  justitled  by  honour; 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge, 

Not  for  a  train-attendant; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  bdng  mdependefU, 
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The  fear  o*  helVs  a  hangman*  s  whip, 

To  hand  the  wretch  In  order ; 
But  where  ye  feel  your  honour  grip, 

Let  that  ay  be  your  border; 
Its  slightest  touches,  instant  pauses 

Debar  a*  side  pretences ; 
And  resolutely  Iceep  its  laws 

Uncaring  consequences. 

The  great  Crtator  to  revere, 

Must  sure  become  the  crecUure; 
But  still  the  preaching  cant  forbear, 

And  cv'n  tlie  rigid  feature: 
Yet  ne'er  with  wits  profane  to  range, 

Be  complaisance  extended ; 
An  Atheist's  laugh's  a  poor  exchange 

ForDeityoti'endcdl 

When  ranting  romid  in  pleasure's  ring, 

Religion  may  be  blinded ; 
Or  if  uie  gie  a  ra»idom  stiy^. 

It  may  be  little  minded ; 
But  when  on  life  we're  tcmpest-driv'n, 

A  conscience  but  a  canlcer — 
A  correspondence  tix'd  wi'  Heav'n,  y 

Is  sure  a  noble  anchor  I 

Adieu,  dear,  amiable  youth ! 

Tour  heart  can  ne'er  be  wanting : 
May  prudence,  fortitude,  and  truth, 

Erect  your  brow  undaunting ! 
In  ploughman's  phrase,  ''God  send  yoa  speed,** 

Still  daily  to  grow  wiser : 
And  may  you  better  reck  the  rede. 

Than  ever  did  th'  adviser  I 
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Is  there  a  man,  whose  judgment  clear 
Can  others  teach  the  course  to  steer, 
Tet  runs,  himself,  life's  mad  career. 

Wild  as  the  wave ; 
Here  pause — and  thro'  the  starting  tear, 

Survey  this  grave. 

The  poor  inhabitant  below 

Was  quick  to  learn,  and  wise  to  know. 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow, 

And  softer  flame. 
And  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low, 

And  stained  his  name. 

Reader,  attend— whether  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy's  flights  beyond  the  pole, 
Or  darkly  grubs  this  earthly  hole, 

In  u>w  pursuit, 
Know,  prudent,  cautious,  self-control 

la  wisdom's  root. 


O  wad  some  pow'r  the  giftie  gie  na 
7b  see  ourmU  a»  vihera  aeeutf 
It  wad  f rae  monie  a  blunder  free  us 

And  foolish  notion. 
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PRODICUS-THE  CHOICE  OF  HERCULE& 

Prodxcus,  the  author  of  the  alle^iy  which  Xenophon  has  preserved  for  the 
guidaooe  of  the  jouDg  of  all  countries,  m  his  Memorabilia,  where  Socrates,  in 
his  oonversatioQ  with  Artstippus^  to  enforce  his  arguments  for  temperance, 
piety  and  labor,  cites  the  language  addressed  by  Virtue  to  Hercules  against 
the  specious  promises  of  Sensuality  which  lead  to  bewilder,  and  dazzle  to 
blind — was  a  native  of  lulls  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and  flourished  about  B.  C.  456. 

THS  CBOICB  or  HEBCULSS. 

• 

Hercules  having  attained  to  that  stage  of  life  when  man  being  lefl  to  the 
government  of  himself,  seldom  fails  to  give  certain  indications  whetlior  he  will 
walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue  or  wander  through  all  the  intricacies  of  vice,  per- 
plexed and  undetermined  what  course  to  pursue,  retired  into  a  place  whore  si- 
lence and  solitude  might  bestow  on  him  that  tranquillity  and  leisure  so  neces- 
sary for  deliberation,  when  two  women,  of  more  than  ordinary  stature,  came 
on  towards  him.  The  countenance  of  the  one,  open  and  amiable,  and  elevated 
with  an  air  of  conscious  dignity.  Her  person  was  adorned  with  native  ele- 
gance, her  look  with  modesty,  every  gesture  with  decency,  and  her  garments 
were  altogether  of  the  purest  white.  The  other  was  comely,  but  bloated,  as 
from  too  high  living.  Affecting  softness  and  delicacy,  every  look,  every  action, 
was  studied  and  constrained  ;  while  art  contributed  all  its  powers  to  give  those 
charms  to  her  complexion  and  shape  which  nature  had  denied  her.  Her  look 
was  bold,  the  blush  of  modesty  she  was  a  stranger  to,  and  her  dress  was  con- 
trived, not  to  conceal,  but  display  those  beauties  she  supposed  herself  pos^sessed 
of  She  would  look  round  to  see  if  any  observed  her ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
she  would  frequently  stand  still  to  admire  her  own  shadow.  Drawing  near  to 
the  place  where  the  hero  sat  musing,  eager,  and  anxious  for  the  advantage  of 
first  accosting  him,  she  hastily  ran  forward ;  while  the  person  who  accompanied 
her  moved  on  with  her  usual  pace,  composed  and  majestic  Joining  him,  she  said. 
'I  know,  my  Hercules  I  you  have  long  been  deliberating  on  the  course  of  life 
you  should  pursue ;  engage  with  me  in  friendship,  and  I  will  lead  you  througli 
those  paths  which  are  smooth  and  flowery,  where  every  delight  shall  court 
your  enjoyment,  and  pain  and  sorrow  shall  not  once  appear.  Absolved  from 
all  the  &tigue  of  business  and  the  hardships  of  war,  your  employment  shall  bo 
to  share  in  the  social  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  repose  on  beds  of  down ;  no 
sense  shall  remain  without  its  g^tification ;  beauty  shall  delight  the  eye  and 
melody  the  ear,  and  perfumes  shall  breathe  their  odors  around  you.  Nor  shall 
your  care  be  once  wanted  for  the  procuring  of  these  things:  neither  be  afraid 
lest  time  should  exhaust  your  stock  of  joys,  and  reduce  you  to  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  new,  either  by  the  labor  of  body  or  mind :  it  is  to  the  toil  of  others 
that  you  alone  shall  owe  theml  Scruple  not,  therefore,  to  seize  whatever 
seemeth  most  desirable;  for  this  privilege  I  bestow  on  all  who  are  my  vo- 
taries.' 

Hercules,  having  heard  so  flattering  an  invitation,  demanded  her  name. — 
'  My  friends,*  said  she,  *  call  roe  Happiness ;  but  they  who  do  not  love  me  en- 
deavor to  make  me  odious,  and  therefore  brand  me  with  the  name  of  Sen- 
suality.' 

By  this  time  the  other  person  being  arrived,  thus  addressed  him  in  her  turn : 

*1  also,  0  Hercules  I  am  come  to  offer  you  my  friendship,  for  I  am  no  stran- 
ger to  your  high  descent :  neither  was  I  wanting  to  remark  the  goodness  of 
your  digposition  in  all  the  exercises  of  your  childhood ;  from  whence  I  gather 
hopes,  if  you  choose  to  follow  where  I  lead  the  way,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  performing  many  actions  glorious  to  yourself  and  hon- 
orable to  me.  But  I  mean  not  to  allure  you  with  specious  promises  of  pleasure, 
I  will  plainly  set  before  you  things  as  they  really  are,  and  show  you  in  what 
manner  the  gods  think  proper  to  dispose  them.  Know  therefore,  young  man, 
these  wise  governors  of  the  universe  have  decreed,  that  nothing  great,  nothing 
excellent,  shall  be  obtained  without  care  and  labor.  They  give  no  real  good, 
no  tnie  happiness^  on  other  terma    I^  therefore,  you  would  secure  tlie  favor 
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of  these  gods,  adore  them.  If  you  would  conciliate  to  yourself  the  affection 
of  your  friends,  be  of  use  to  them.  If  to  be  honored  and  respected  of  the  re- 
public be  your  aim,  show  your  fellow-citizens  how  effectually  you  can  serve 
them.  But  if  it  is  youf  ambition  that  all  Greece  shall  esteem  you,  let  all  Greece 
share  the  benefits  arising  fix>m  your  labors.  If  you  wish  for  the  fruits  of  tho 
earth,  cultivate  it.  If  for  the  increase  of  your  flocks  or  your  herds,  let  your 
flocks  and  yoar  herds  have  your  attendance  and  your  care.  And  if  your  de- 
sign is  to  advance  yourself  by  arms,  if  you  wish  for  the  power  of  defending 
your  friends,  and  subduing  your  enemies,  learn  the  art  of  war  under  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  it;  and,  when  learnt,  employ  it  to  tlie  best  advantage. 
And  if  to  have  a  body  ready  and  well  able  to  perform  what  you  wish  from  it 
be  your  desire,  subject  yours  to  your  reason,  and  let  exercise  and  hard  labor 
give  to  it  strength  and  agility.' 

At  these  words,  as  Prodicus  informs  us,  the  other  interrupted  her : — '  You 
see,'  snid  she,  '  my  Hercules,  the  long,  the  laborious  road  she  means  to  lead 
you ;  but  I  can  conduct  you  to  happiness  by  a  path  more  sliort  and  easy.' 

*  Miserable  wretch  1'  replied  Virtue,  '  what  happiness  canst  thou  boast  of? 
Tliou,  who  wilt  not  take  the  least  pains  to  procure  it  I  Doth  not  satiety  al- 
ways anticipate  desire  ?  Wilt  thou  wait  till  hunger  invites  thee  to  eat,  or  stay 
till  thou  art  tliirsty  before  thou  drinkest  ?  Or,  rather,  to  give  some  relish  to 
thy  repast,  must  not  art  be  called  in  to  supply  the  want  of  appetite?  while  thy 
wines,  though  costly,  can  yield  no  delight,  but  the  ice  in  summer  is  sought  for 
to  cool  and  make  them  grateful  to  thy  palate  I  Beds  of  down,  or  the  softest 
couch,  can  procure  no  sleep  for  thee,  whom  idleness  inclines  to  seek  for  repose ; 
not  labor  and  fatigue,  which  alone  prepare  for  it.  Nor  dost  thou  leave  it  to 
nature  to  direct  thee  in  thy  pleasures,  but  all  is  art  and  shameless  impurity. 
The  night  is  polluted  with  riot  and  crimes,  while  the  day  is  given  up  to  sloth 
and  inactivity :  and,  though  immortal,  thou  art  become  an  outcast  from  the 
gods,  and  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  all  good  men.  Thou  boastest  of  happi- 
ness, but  wliat  happiness  canst  thou  boast  of?  Where  was  it  that  the  sweet- 
est of  all  sounds,  the  music  of  just  self-praise,  ever  reached  thine  car?  Or 
when  couldst  thou  view,  with  complacency  and  satisfaction,  one  worthy  deed 
of  thy  own  performing  ?  Is  there  any  one  who  will  trust  thy  word,  or  depend 
upon  thy  promise ;  or,  if  sound  in  judgment,  be  of  thy  society  ?  For,  among 
thy  followers,  which  of  tliein,  in  youth,  are  not  altogether  effeminate  and  infirm 
of  body?  Which  of  them,  in  age,  not  stupid  and  debilitated  in  every  faculty 
of  tlie  mind?  While  wasting  their  time  in  thouglitless  indulgence,  they  pre- 
pare for  themselves  all  that  pain  and  remorse  so  sure  to  attend  the  close  of  such 
a  life  I  Ashamed  of  the  past,  afflicted  with  the  present,  they  weary  themselves 
in  bewailing  that  folly  which  lavished  on  youth  all  the  joys  of  life,  and  left 
nothing  to  old  age  but  pain  and  imbecility  I' 

'  As  fur  me,  my  dwelling  is  alone  with  the  gods  and  good  men ;  and,  without 
me,  nothing  groat,  nothing  excellent,  can  be  performed,  whether  on  earth  or  in 
tho  heavens;  so  that  my  praise,  my  esteem,  is  with  all'who  know  me  I  I 
make  the  lalx)r  of  the  artist  pleasant,  and  bring  to  the  father  of  his  family  se- 
curity and  joy;  while  the  slave,  as  his  lord,  is  alike  my  care.  In  peace  I  di- 
rect to  the  most  useful  councils,  in  war  approve  myself  a  faithful  ally ;  and  I 
only  can  tie  the  bond  of  indissoluble  friendship.  Nor  do  my  votaries  even  fail 
to  find  pleasure  in  their  repasts,  though  small  cost  is  wanted  to  furnish  out  their 
tible :  for  hunger,  not  art,  prepares  it  for  them ;  while  their  sleep,  which  fol- 
lows the  labor  of  the  day,  is  far  more  sweet  than  wliatever  expense  can  pro- 
cure for  idleness :  yet,  sweet  as  it  is,  they  quit  it  unreluctant  when  called  by 
their  duty,  whether  to  the  gods  or  men.  The  young  enjoy  tlie  applause  of  tho 
aged,  tho  aged  arc  reverenced  and  respected  by  the  young.  Equally  deliglited 
with  rofltx'ting  on  the  past,  or  contemplating  the  present,  their  attachment  to 
nie  renders  them  favored  of  the  gods,  dear  to  their  friends,  and  honored  by 
their  country.  And  when  the  fatal  hour  is  arrived,  they  sink  not,  like  others, 
into  an  inglorious  oblivion,  but,  immortalized  by  feme,  flourish  for  ever  in  the 
gratef\il  remembrance  of  admiring  posterity  I  Thus,  0  Hercules  I  thou  groat 
descendant  of  a  glorious  race  of  heroes  I  thus  mayest  thou  attain  that  supreme 
felicity  wherewith  I  have  been  empowered  to  reward  all  those  who  willingly 
yield  tliemaekea  up  to  my  diroction.'— Fikldixq's  VcrsioiL 
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ROBERT  SOUTUET — A.  FtUESIDS  LSSSOK  ON  OOVDUOT  JlSD  WISDOIL 

[The  readers  of  that  most  remarkable  production  of  Robert 
Southey — "  The  Doctor,  <fec.*' — will  recall  in  the  following  conver- 
sation the  principal  characters  which  figure  in  the  volume,  so  full 
of  rare  learning,  quaint  humor,  aud  practical  wisdom,  viz.,  Daniel, 
the  veritable  Doctor  Daniel  Dove,  and  Dinah,  his  wife,  and  Daniel, 
their  only  son,  bom  to  them  after  fifteen  years  of  wedlock,  a 
healthy,  apt,  and  docile  child,  who  was  growing  up  under  the 
wholesome  teaching  of  outward  nature,  of  a  quiet,  pious,  industri- 
ous, and  reading  household,  and  of  the  more  formal  but  simple 
teaching  of  a  country  schoolmaster  by  the  name  of  William  Guy, 
and  of  a  loving  but  half-witted  uncle,  William  Dove  : — 

"Father,"  said  the  boy  Daniel  ODe  day,  afler  listening  to  a  conversation  upon 
this  gabjcct,  [of  Alchemy,]  "  I  should  like  to  learn  to  make  gold." 

"And  what  wouldst  thou  do.  Daniel,  if  thou  couldst  make  it?"  was  the  reply. 

"Why,  I  would  build  a  great  house,  and  fill  it  with  books,  and  have  as  much 
money  as  the  king,  and  be  as  great  a  man  as  the  squire." 

"Mayhap,  Daniel,  in  that  case  thou  wouldst  care  for  books  as  little  as  the 
squire,  and  have  as  little  time  for  them  as  the  king.  Learning  is  better  than 
house  or  land.  As  for  money,  enough  is  enough ;  no  man  can  enjoy  more ;  and 
the  less  he  can  be  contented  with,  the  wiser  and  better  he  is  likely  to  be. 
What.  Daniel,  does  our  good  poet  tell  us  in  the  great  verse  book  ? 

Nature's  with  little  pleased ;  enough's  a  feast ; 
A  sober  life  but  a  small  charge  requires ; 
But  man,  the  author  of  his  own  unrest, 
The  more  he  hath,  the  more  he  still  desires. 

Ko,  boy,  thou  canst  never  be  as  rich  as  the  king,  nor  as  great  as  the  squire; 

but  thou  mayst  be  a  philosopher,  and  that  is  being  as  happy  as  either." 

"  A  great  deal  happier,"  said  Guy.     "  The  squire  is  as  far  from  being  the 

happiest  man  in  the  neighborhood  as  he  is  from  being  the  wisest  or  the  best 

And  the  king,  God  bless  him  1  has  care  enough  upon  his  head  to  bring  on  early 

gray  hairs." 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

"  But  what  does  a  philosopher  do  ?"  rejoined  the  boy.  "  The  squire  hunts, 
and  shoots,  and  smokes,  and  drinks  punch,  and  goes  to  justice  meetings.  And 
the  king  goes  to  fight  for  us  against  the  French,  and  governs  the  parliament, 
and  makes  laws.  But  I  can  not  tell  what  a  philosopher's  business  is.  Do  they 
do  any  thing  else  besides  making  almanacs  and  gold  ?" 

"Tea,"  said  William,  "they  read  the  stars." 

"And  what  do  they  read  there?" 

"What  neither  thou  nor  I  can  understand,  Daniel,"  replied  the  father,  "how- 
ever nearly  it  may  concern  us." 

That  grave  reply  produced  a  short  pause.  It  was  broken  by  the  boy,  who 
said,  returning  to  the  subject,  "  I  have  been  thinking,  &ther,  that  it  it  not  a 
good  thing  to  be  a  phflosopher." 

"And  what,  my  son,  has  led  thee  to  that  thought?*' 

"  What  I  have  read  at  the  end  of  the  dictionary,  &ther.  There  was  one  phi- 
loaopher  that  was  pounded  in  a  mortar." 
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"That,  Daniely**  laid  the  father,  "oonld  neither  hare  been  the  phfloflopher's 
fault  nor  his  choice.  ** 

"But  it  waa  because  he  was  a  philosopher,  my  lad,"  said  Guy,  "that  he  bore 
it  so  bravely,  and  said, '  Beat  on ;  you  can  only  bruise  the  shell  of  Anaxarchus  I' 
If  ho  had  not  been  a  philosopher  they  might  have  pounded  him  just  the  same, 
but  they  would  never  have  put  hira  in  tlie  dictionary.  Epictetus  iu  like  man- 
ner bore  the  torments  which  his  wicked  master  inflicted  upon  him  without  a 
groan,  only  saying,  '  Take  care,  or  you  will  break  my  leg ;'  and  when  the  leg 
was  broken,  he  looked  the  wretch  in  the  face,  and  said,  'I  told  you  you  would 
break  it.'" 

"But,"  said  the  youngster,  "there  was  one  pliilosopher  who  chose  to  live  in 
a  tub ;  and  another,  who,  that  he  might  never  again  see  any  thing  to  withdraw 
his  mind  from  meditation,  put  out  his  eyes  by  lookiog  upon  a  bright  brass  basin, 
such  as  I  cured  my  warts  in." 

**IIo  might  have  been  a  wise  man,"  said  "SVilliam  Dove,  "but  not  wondrous 
wise ;  for  if  he  had,  he  would  not  liave  used  the  basin  to  put  his  eyes  out 
He  would  have  jumped  into  a  quickset  hedge,  and  scratched  them  out,  like  the 
man  of  our  town;  because,  when  he  saw  his  cyen  were  out,  he  might  then  have 
jumped  into  another  hedge  and  scratched  them  iu  ngain.  The  man  of  our  town 
was  the  greatest  philosopher  of  ilie  two." 

"  And  there  was  one,"  continued  tlie  boy,  "  who  had  better  have  blinded 
himself  at  once,  for  he  did  nothing  else  but  cry  at  every  thing  he  saw.  Was 
not  this  being  very  foolish  ?" 

"  I  am  sure,"  says  William,  "  it  was  not  being  merry  and  wise." 

*' There  was  another  who  said  that  hunger  was  his  daily  food." 

"  He  must  have  kept  such  a  table  as  Duke  Humphrey,"  quoth  William ;  "I 
should  not  have  liked  to  dine  with  him." 

"Then  tliere  was  Crates  "  said  the  persevering  boy;  "  be  had  a  good  estate, 
and  sold  it,  and  threw  the  money  into  the  sea,  saying,  'Away,  ye  paltry  cares  1 
I  will  drown  you,  that  ye  may  not  drown  me.' " 

*'I  should  like  to  know,"  said  William,  "what  the  overseer  said  to  that  chap, 
when  he  applied  to  the  parish  for  support" 

"They  sent  him  off  to  bedlam,  I  suppose,"  said  the  mother;"  "it  was  the  fit 
place  for  him,  poor  creature." 

"And  when  Aristippus  set  out  upon  a  journey,  he  bade  his  servants  throw 
away  all  their  money,  that  they  might  travel  the  better.  Why,  they  must  have 
begged  their  way,  and  it  can  not  be  right  to  beg  if  people  are  not  brought  to  it 
by  misfortune.  And  there  were  some  who  thought  there  was  no  Ood.  I  am 
sure  tbey  were  fools,  for  the  Bible  says  so." 

"  Well,  Daniel,"  said  Guy,  "  thou  hast  studied  the  end  of  the  dictionary  to 
some  purpose  1" 

"And  the  Bible,  too.  Master  Guyl"  said  Dinah,  her  countenance  brightening 
with  joy  at  her  son's  concluding  remark. 

"It's  the  best  part  of  the  book,"  said  the  boy,  replying  to  the  schoolmaster; 
"there  are  more  entertaining  and  surprising  things  there  than  I  ever  read  in  any 
other  pkee,  except  in  my  father's  book  about  Pantagruel." 

The  elder  Daniel  had  listened  to  this  dialogue  in  his  usual  quiet  way,  smiling 
sometimes  at  his  brother  William's  observations.  He  now  stroked  his  forehead, 
and  looking  mildly  but  seriously  at  the  boy,  addressed  him  thus:^ 
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*^Uj  ton,  manj  things  appear  strange  or  silly  in  themselves  if  they  are  pre- 
eented  to  us  simply,  without  any  notice  when  and  where  they  were  done,  aiA 
upon  what  occasion.  The  things  which  the  old  philosophers  said  and  did, 
would  appear,  I  dare  say,  as  wise  to  us  as  they  did  to  the  people  of  their  own 
times,  if  wo  knew  why  and  in  what  circumstances  they  were  done  and  said. 

Daniel,  there  are  two  sorts  of  men  in  all  ranks  and  ways  of  life,  the  wise  and 
the  foolish ; .  and  there  are  a  great  many  degrees  between  them.  That  some 
/bolish  people  have  called  themselves  philosophers,  and  some  wicked  ones,  and 
some  who  were  out  of  their  wits,  is  just  as  certain  as  that  persons  of  all  theM 
descriptions  are  to  be  found  among  all  conditions  of  men. 

Philosophy,  Daniel,  is  of  two  kinds :  that  which  relates  to  conduct,  and  that 
which  relates  to  knowledge.  The  first  teaches  us  to  value  all  things  at  their 
real  worth,  to  be  contented  with  little,  modest  in  prosperity,  patient  in  trouble, 
equal-minded  at  all  times.  It  teaches  us  our  duty  to  our  neighbor  and  ourselveii 
It  is  that  wisdom  of  which  King  Solomon  speaks  in  our  rhyme  book.  Readi 
me  the  volume."  Then  turning  to  the  passage  in  his  favorite  Du  Bartaa,  ha 
read  these  lines : — 

She*s  Grod's  own  mirror ;  she's  a  light  whose  glance 
Sprfngs  from  the  lightning  of  his  countenance. 
She's  mildest  heaven's  most  sacred  influence ; 
Never  decays  her  beauties'  excellence. 
Aye  like  herself;  and  she  doth  always  trace 
Not  only  the  same  path  but  the  same  pace. 
Without  her  honor,  health,  and  wealth  would  proTe 
Three  poisons  to  me.     Wisdom  from  above 
Is  the  only  moderatrix,  spring  and  guide, 
Organ  and  honor,  of  all  gifts  beside. 

*'But  let  us  look  in  the  Bible :  aye,  this  is  the  place:" — 

For  in  her  is  an  understanding  spirit,  holy,  one  only,  manifbld,  subtile,  lively, 
dear,  undefiled,  plain,  not  sukyect  to  hurt,  k>ving  the  thing  that  is  good,  quick, 
which  can  not  be  letted,  ready  to  do  good; 

Kind  to  man,  steadfast,  sure,  fi'ee  from  care,  having  all  power,  overseeing  all 
things,  and  going  through  all  understanding,  pure  and  most  subtile  spirits. 

For  wisdom  is  more  moving  than  any  motion:  she  passeth  and  goeth  through 
all  things  by  reason  of  her  pureness. 

For  Sie  is  the  breath  of  the  power  of  God,  and  a  pure  influence,  flowing  from 
the  glory  of  the  Almighty ;  therefore  can  no  defiled  thing  fall  into  her. 

For  she  is  the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  image  of  his  goodness. 

And  being  but  one  she  can  do  all  things ;  and  remaining  in  herself  she  maketh 
all  things  new :  and  in  all  ages  entering  into  holy  souls  she  maketh  them  frienda 
of  God  and  prophets. 

For  God  loveth  none  but  him  that  dwelleth  with  wisdom. 

For  she  is  more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  above  all  the  order  of  stars:  be- 
ing compared  with  the  light  she  is  found  before  it. 

For  after  this  cometh  night:  but  vice  shall  not  prevail  against  wisdom. 

He  read  this  with  a  solemnity  that  gave  weight  to  every  word.  Then  closing 
the  book,  after  a  short  pause,  he  proceeded  in  a  lower  tone : — 

"The  phUoflophera  of  whom  you  have  read  in  the  dictionary  possessed  thia 
wisdom  only  in  part,  because  they  were  heathens,  and  therefore  could  see  no  fUr* 
ther  than  the  light  of  mere  reason  could  show  the  way.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  ia 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  they  had  not  that  to  begin  with.  So  the  thoughts 
which  ought  to  have  made  them  humble  produced  pride,  and  so  far  their  wisdom 
proved  bat  foDj.    The  humblest  Christian  who  leama  his  duty,  and  performs  it 
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as  well  as  he  can,  ia  wiser  than  tbej.  He  does  nothing  to  be  seen  of  men ;  and 
that  was  their  motive  for  most  of  their  actions. 

Now  for  the  philosophy  which  relates  to  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  a  brave 
thing.  I  am  a  plain,  ignorant,  untaught  man,  and  know  my  ignorance.  But  it 
is  a  brave  thing  when  we  look  around  us  in  Uiis  wonderful  world  to  understand 
something  of  what  we  see ;  to  know  something  of  the  earth  on  which  we  move, 
the  air  which  we  breathe,  and  the  elements  whereof  we  are  made ;  to  compre- 
hend the  motions  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  measure  the  distances  between 
them,  and  compute  times  and  seasons ;  to  observe  the  laws  which  sustain  the 
universe  by  keeping  all  tilings  in  their  courses;  to  search  into  the  mysteries  of 
uature,  and  discover  the  hidden  virtue  of  plants  and  stones,  and  read  the  signs 
and  tokens  which  are  shown  us,  and  make  out  the  meaning  of  hidden  things, 
and  apply  all  this  to  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge,  Daniel,  make  the  dirforeuoe  between  man  and  man, 
and  that  between  man  and  beast  is  hardly  greater. 

These  things  do  not  always  go  together.  There  may  be  wisdom  without 
knowledge,  and  there  may  be  knowledge  withoat  wisdom.  A  man  without 
knowledge,  if  he  walk  humbly  with  his  God,  and  live  in  charity  with  his  neigh- 
bors, may  be  wise  unto  salvation.  A  man  without  wisdom  may  not  find  his 
knowledge  avail  him  quite  so  well.  But  it  is  he  who  possesses  both  that  is  the 
true  philosopher.  The  more  he  knows,  the  more  he  is  desirous  of  knowing;  and 
yet  the  further  he  advances  in  knowledge  the  better  he  understands  how  little 
he  can  attain,  and  the  more  deeply  he  feels  that  God  alone  can  satisfy  the  infinite 
desires  of  an  immortal  soifl.    To  understand  this  is  the  perfection  of  philosophy." 

Tlicn  opening  the  Bible  which  lay  before  him,  he  read  these  verses: — 

My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  words, — 

So  that  thou  incline  tliino  ear  unto  wisdom,  and  apply  thine  heart  to  under- 
standing; 

Yea,  if  thou  criest  after  knowledge,  and  liftest  up  thy  voice  for  understanding; 

If  thou  seekest  after  her  as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures; 

Then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of 
God. 

For  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom :  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding. 

Ho  layeth  up  sound  wisdom  for  the  righteous:  he  is  a  buckler  to  them  that 
walk  uprightly. 

He  keepeth  the  paths  of  judgment,  and  preserveth  the  way  of  his  saints. 

Then  shalt  thou  understand  righteousness,  and  judgment,  and  equity ;  yea, 
every  good  path. 

When  wisdom  entereth  into  thine  heart,  and  knowledge  is  pleasant  unto  thy 
soul; 

Discretion  shall  preserve  thee,  understanding  shall  keep  thee^ 

To  deliver  thee  from  the  way  of  evil. 

"  Daniel,  my  son,"  after  a  pause  be  pursued,  "  thou  art  a  diligent  a&d  good 
lad.  God  hath  given  thee  a  tender  and  dutiful  heart ;  keep  it  so,  and  it  will  be 
a  wise  one,  for  thou  hast  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  I  wish  thee  to  pursue 
knowledge,  because  in  pursuing  it,  happiness  will  be  found  by  the  way.  If  I 
have  said  any  thing  now  which  is  above  thy  years,  it  will  come  to  mind  in  after 
time,  when  I  am  gone,  perhaps,  but  when  thou  mayst  profit  by  it.  God  bless 
thee,  my  child  I" 

He  stretched  out  his  right  band  at  these  words,  and  laid  it  gently  upon  the 
boy's  head-  What  he  said  was  not  forgotten,  and  throughout  life  the  son  never 
thought  of  that  blessing  without  feeling  that  it  bad  taken  effect 
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BACON*S   BMAT   L.       Or  STCIDin. 

Stcdies  scire  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability.  Their  chief 
use  for  delight  is  in  privatcness,*  and  retiring ;  for  ornament,  is  in  dis- 
course; and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition  of  business; 
for,  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  particulars,  one  by 
one;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshaling  of  affairs, 
come  best  from  those  that  are  learned.  To  spend  too  much  time  in 
studies,  is  sloth ;  to  use  thorn  too  much  for  ornament,  is  affectation ;  to 
make'  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humor  of  a  scholar ;  they 
perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected  by  experience — for  natural  abilities  are 
like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study ;  and  studies  themselves 
do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by 
experience.  Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and 
wise  men  use  them,  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use ;  but  that  is  a  wis-* 
dom  without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  observation.  Read  not  to 
contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find 
talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be 
tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ; 
that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but 
not  curiously ;'  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and 
attention.  Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made 
of  them  by  others ;  but  that  would^  be  only  in  the  less  important  argu- 
ments, and  the  meaner  sort  of  books ;  else  distilled  books  are,  like  com- 
mon distilled  waters,  flashy  things.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  confer- 
ence a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  man 
write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had 
Deed  have  a  present  wit;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much 
cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that*  he  doth  not  Histories  make  men  wise ; 
poets,  witty ;  the  mathematics,  subtle ;  natural  philosophy,  deep ;  moral, 
grave ;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  contend :  *  Abeunt  studia  in  mores  ** — 
nay,  there  is  no  stond^  or  impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may  be  wrought' 


IPrrvatMMM.    Privaty*  2  Make.    Oiv, 
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out  by  fit  studies,  like  as  diseases  of  the  body  may  baTe  appropriate  ex- 
ercises— ^bowling  is  good  for  the  stone  and  reins,*  shooting  for  the  lungs 
and  breast,  gentle  walking  for  the  stomach,  riding  for  the  head,  and  the 
like ;  so,  if  a  man^s  wits  be  wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics, 
for  in  demonstrations,  if  his  wit  be  called  away  never  so  little,  he  must 
begin  again ;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish  or  find  differences,'  let 
him  study  the  schoolmen,  for  they  are  *  cy mini  sectores  ;'*  if  he  be  not 
apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  upon  one  thing  to  prove  and  illus- 
trate another,  let  him  study  the  lawyers*  cases — so  every  defect  of  the 
mind  may  have  a  special  receipt. 


ANTITHETA   ON   BTUDIKS. 


Pro. 

**  Lectio  eft  ooDversatio  cum  pniden- 
tibus  ;  actio  fere  cum  Htultis  ^* 

^*-In  readings  we  hold  converse  with 
the  wise  ;  in  the  business  of  Ufty  gen- 
trolly  with  the  foolish,^* 

"Non  inuiiles  Bcientis  ezitUmandaB 
BODt,  qoaram  iu  se  nullus  est  usus,  ti 
ingenia  aconnt,  et  ordinent'' 

*^  We  should  not  consider  even  those 

sciences  which  have  no  actual  practical 

^application  in  themselves^  as  without 

value^  if  they  sharpen  and  train  the 

inteUect:' 


Contra. 

'*QiMB  unquam  ar4  ducnit  tempasti- 
Tum  Hi'tis  usutn  ?*' 

"WAal  art  has  ever  taught  us  ths 
suitable  use  of  an  art  ?" 

^  Artit  MBpiflsime  ineptiia  usiia  est,  ne 
fit  nullus.'^ 

^'A  btanch  of  knowledge  is  often 
put  to  an  improper  use^  for  fear  of  its 
being  idUP 


ANNOTATlONt   BY    ARCHBIBHOP   WHATILT. 

^^ Crafty  men  contemn  studies.^^ 

This  ooDtempt,  whether  of  crafty  men  or  narrow-minded  men,  often  finds  iti 
expression  in  the  word  *^  smattering ; ''  and  the  couplet  is  become  almost  a 
proverb — 

**  A  little  learninc  ii  a  danf eroui  thlDg ; 
Drink  deep,  or  tifte  not  the  Pierian  spring." 

But  the  poet's  remedies  for  the  dangers  of  a  little  learning  are  both  of  them  im- 
possible. None  can  ** drink  deep''  enough  to  be,  in  truth,  anyUiing  more  than 
very  superficial ;  and  every  human  being,  that  is  not  a  downright  idiot,  most 
taste. 

It  is  plainly  impossible  that  any  man  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  that  is 
to  be  known,  on  all  subjeotB.  But  is  it  tlien  meant  that,  on  each  particular  sub- 
ject on  which  he  does  learn  anything  at  all,  he  should  be  perfectly  well  informed  t 
Here  it  may  fiiirly  be  asked,  what  is  the  ^*  well  7" — how  much  knowledge  is  to  be 
colled  **  little  "  or  **  roach  T"  For,  in  many  departments,  the  very  utmost  thai 
had  been  acquired  by  the  greatest  proficients,  a  century  and  a  half  back,  falls 
short  of  what  b  fiuniliar  to  many  a  board ing-sohod  miss  now.  And  it  is  likely 
that  our  posterity,  a  century  and  a  half  henoe,  will  in  many  things  be  just  as  much 


1  Reim.    Kidnejfs  inward  parte.    •*  Wbom  1  sbaU  tes  for  myself,  thoogh  my  rciiM  be 
eontumed  within  me."— Jo6  xiz.  27. 

2  DifTerences.    DisHnetiems. 

8 ''  Sputters  of  cummin."    Vid.  A.  L.  I.  vU  7. 
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ID  adTance  of  na.  And  in  most  rabjects,  the  utmost  knowledge  that  any  man  can 
attain  to,  is  but  '*  a  little  learning  "  in  comparison  of  what  he  remains  ignorant  of. 
The  view  resembles  that  of  an  American  forest,  in  which,  the  more  trees  a  man 
eatB  down,  the  greater  is  the  expanse  of  wood  he  sees  around  him. 

But  supposing  yon  define  the  ^*  much  "  and  the  **  little  "  with  reference  to  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge  in  the  present  age  and  country,  would  any  one  se- 
riously advise  that  those  who  are  not  proficients  in  astronomy  should  remain  igno- 
rant whether  the  earth  moves  or  the  sun  7 — that  unless  you  are  complete  master 
of  agriculture,  as  &r  as  it  is  at  present  understood,  there  is  no  good  in  your  know- 
ing wheat  from  barley  f — that  unless  you  are  such  a  Grecian  as  Person,  you  had 
better  not  learn  to  construe  the  Greek  Testament  7 

Hie  other  recommendation  of  the  poet,  **  taste  not " — that  is  to  say,  have  no 
learning — b  equally  impossible.  The  truth  is,  every  body  has,  and  every  body 
ought  to  have,  a  slight  and  superficial  knowledge — a  **  smattering,"  if  you  will — 
of  more  subjects  than  it  is  possible  for  the  most  diligent  student  to  acquire  thor- 
oughly. It  is  very  possible,  and  also  very  useful,  to  have  that  slight  smattering 
of  chemistry  which  will  enable  one  to  distinguish  from  the  salts  used  in  medicine, 
the  oxalic  acid,  with  which,  through  mistake,  several  persons  have  been  poisoned. 
Again,  without  being  an  eminent  botanist,  a  person  may  know — what  it  is  most 
important  to  know — the  difference  between  cherries  and  the  berries  of  the  deadly 
nightshade ;  the  want  of  which  knowledge  has  cost  many  lives. 

Again,  there  is  no  one,  even  of  those  who  are  not  profound  politicians,  who  ia 
not  aware  that  we  have  Rulers ;  and  is  it  not  proper  that  he  should  understand 
that  government  is  necessary  to  preserve  our  lives  and  property  T  Is  he  likely  to 
be  a  worse  subject  for  knowing  that?  That  depends  very  much  on  the  kind  of 
government  yon  wish  to  establish.  If  you  wish  to  establish  an  unjust  and  des- 
potic government— or,  if  you  wish  to  set  up  a  lalse  religion — then  it  would  be 
advisable  to  avoid  the  danger  of  enlightening  the  people.  But  if  you  wish  to 
maintain  a  good  government,  the  more  the  people  understand  the  advantages  of 
such  a  government,  the  more  they  will  respect  it ;  and  the  more  they  know  c^ 
true  religion,  the  more  they  will  value  it. 

There  is  nothing  more  general  among  uneducated  people  than  a  disposition  to 
socialism,  and  yet  nothing  more  injurious  to  their  own  welfare.  An  equalization 
of  wages  would  be  most  injurious  to  themselves,  for  it  would,  at  once,  destroy 
all  emulation.  All  motives  for  the  acqnuition  of  skill,  and  for  superior  industry, 
would  be  removed.  Kow,  it  is  but  a  little  knowledge  of  political  economy  that  is 
needed  for  the  removal  of  this  error ;  but  that  little  is  highly  useful. 

Again,  every  one  knows,  no  matter  how  ignorant  of  medicine,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  disease.  But  as  an  instance  of  the  impossibility  of  the  ^  taste 
not "  reoommendation  of  the  poet,  a  fiict  may  be  mentioned,  which  perhaps  is 
known  to  most.  When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Poland,  the  peasantry  of  that 
country  took  it  into  their  heads  that  the  nobles  were  poisoning  them  in  order  to 
elear  the  country  of  them ;  they  believed  the  rich  to  be  the  authors  of  that  terri- 
ble disease ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  peasantry  rose  in  masses,  broke 
into  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  and  finding  some  chloride  of  lime,  which  had  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting,  they  took  it  for  the  poison  which  had  caused 
the  disease ;  and  they  murdered  them.  Now,  that  was  the  sort  of  "  little  learn- 
ing "  whieh  was  very  dangerous. 

Again  we  can  not  prevent  people  from  believmg  that  there  ia  some  superhnmaa 
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Being  who  has  regard  to  honum  affiura.  Some  downs  in  the  Weald  of  Kent, 
who  had  been  kept  as  much  as  posuble  on  the  *'  taste  not "  system, — leh  in  a 
statu  of  groBi  ignorance, — ^yet  belleyed  that  the  Deity  did  impart  special  powers 
to  certain  men ;  and  that  belief,  coupled  with  excesuve  stupidity,  led  them  to  take 
an  insane  fanatic  for  a  prophet  In  this  case,  this  **  little  learning ''  actually 
caused  an  insurrection  in  his  favor,  in  order  to  make  him  king,  priest  and  prophet 
of  the  British  empire ;  and  many  lives  were  sacrificed  before  this  insane  insurrec- 
tion was  put  down.  If  a  **  little  learning  "  is  a  "  dangerous  thing,"  you  will  have 
to  keep  people  in  a  perfect  state  of  idiotcy  in  order  to  avoid  that  danger.  I 
would,  therefore,  say  that  both  the  recommendationa  of  the  poet  are  impracti- 
cable. 

The  question  arises,  what  are  we  to  do  T  Simply  to  impress  upon  ourselves 
and  upon  all  people  the  importance  of  laboring  in  that  much  neglected  branch 
of  human  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  our  own  ignorance ) — and  of  remember- 
ing that  it  is  by  a  confession  of  real  ignorance  that  real  knowledge  must  be  gained. 
But  even  when  that  further  knowledge  is  not  attained,  still  even  the  knowledge 
of  the  ignorance  is  a  great  thing  in  itself;  so  great,  it  seems,  as  to  constitute 
Socrates  the  wisest  of  his  time. 

Some  of  the  chief  sources  of  unknown  ignorance  may  be  worth  noticing  here. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  our  not  being  aware :  1.  How  inadequate  a  medium  lan- 
guage is  for  conveying  thought.  2.  How  inadequate  our  very  minds  are  for  the 
oomprphension  of  many  things.  3.  How  little  we  need  understand  a  word  which 
may  yet  be  &miliar  to  us,  and  which  we  may  use  in  reasoning.  This  piece  of  ig- 
norance ia  closely  connected  with  the  two  foregoing.  (Hence,  frequently,  men 
will  accept  as  an  explanation  of  a  phenomenon,  a  mere  statement  of  the  difficulty 
in  other  words.)  4.  How  utterly  ignorant  we  are  of  efficient  causes ;  and  how 
the  philosopher  who  refers  to  the  law  of  gravitation  the  fiilling  of  a  stone  to  the 
earth,  no  further  explains  the  phenomenon  than  the  peasant,  who  would  say  it  is 
the  nature  of  it  The  philosopher  knows  that  the  stone  obeys  the  tame  law  to 
which  all  other  bodies  are  subject,  and  to  which,  for  convenience,  he  gives  the 
name  of  gravitation.  His  knowledge  is  only  more  general  than  the  peasant's  \ 
which,  however,  is  a  vast  advantage.  5.  How  many  words  there  are  that  express, 
not  the  nature  of  the  thing  they  are  applied  to,  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
affect  us  ;  and  which,  therefore,  give  about  as  correct  a  notion  of  those  things,  as 
the  word  **  crooked  "  would,  if  applied  to  a  stick  half  immersed  in  water.  (Such 
is  the  word  Chance^  with  all  its  family.)  6.  How  many  causes  may,  and  usually 
do,  conduce  to  the  same  effect.  7.  How  liable  the  faculties,  even  of  the  ablest, 
are  to  ocoask>nal  failure }  so  that  they  shall  overlook  mistakes  (and  those  often  the 
mosts^t  variance  with  their  own  established  notions)  which,  when  once  exposed^ 
aeem  quite  groas  even  to  inferior  men.  8.  How  much  all  are  biassed,  in  all  their 
moral  reasonings,  by  self-love,  or  perhaps,  rather,  partially  to  human  nature,  and 
other  paaions.  9.  Dugald  Stewart  would  add  very  justly.  How  little  we  know 
of  matter;  no  more  indeed  than  of  mind;  though  all  are  prone  to  attempt  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena  of  mind  by  those  of  matter :  for,  what  is  familiar  men 
generally  oonsidef  as  well  known^  though  the  fact  is  oftener  otherwise. 

The  errors  arising  from  these  causes,  and  from  not  calculating  on  them, — that 
is,  in  short,  from  ignorance  of  oar  own  ignorance,  have  probably  impeded  philos- 
ophy more  than  all  other  obstacles  put  together. 

Certain  it  is,  that  only  by  this  ignorance  of  our  ignorance  can  "  a  little  learning  " 
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beeome  "^  a  dangerovi  thing."  The  dangen  of  knowledgo  are  not  to  be  oompared 
with  the  dangen  of  ignorance.  A  man  ie  more  lilcely  to  mias  his  way  in  darlioesa 
than  in  twiUgkt :  in  twilight  than  in  foil  aon.  And  those  contemners  of  studies 
who  say  (with  MandeviUe,  in  his  TVealtM  againtt  Ckarity'SchooU)  "  If  a  horse 
knew  as  much  as  a  man,  I  should  not  lilce  to  be  his  rider,''  ought  to  add,  **  If  a 
man  knew  as  litUe  as  a  horse,  I  should  not  like  to  trust  him  to  ride."  It  is  indeed 
iwssible  to  educate  the  children  of  the  poor  so  as  to  disqualify  them  fbr  an  humble 
and  WburioiiB  station  in  life ;  but  this  mistake  does  not  so  much  oousist  in  the 
aaie«nl  of  the  knewledge  imparted,  as  in  the  kind  and  the  manner  of  educa- 
tion. Habits  early  engrafWd  on  ^children,  of  regular  attention, — of  steady  appli- 
cation to  what  they  are  about,— of  prompt  obedience  to  the  directions  they  re- 
€«▼€,— of  cleanliness,  order,  and  decent  and  modest  behavior,  can  not  but  be  of 
advantage  to  them  in  after  life,  whatever  their  station  may  be.  And  certainly, 
their  fiuniliar  acquaintance  with  the  preoeptB  and  example  of  Him  who,  when  all 
stations  of  life  were  at  his  conmiand,  chose  to  be  the  reputed  son  of  a  poor  me- 
chanic, and  to  live  with  peasants  and  fishermen ;  or,  again,  of  his  apostle  Paul, 
whose  own  hands  **  ministered  to  his  necessities,"  and  to  those  of  his  compan- 
ions : — such  studies,  I  say,  can  surely  never  tend  to  unfit  any  one  for  a  life  of 
humble  and  contented  industry. 

What,  then,  is  the  ^  smattering  " — the  imperfect  and  superficial  knowledge— 
that  really  does  deserve  contempt?  A  slight  and  superficial  knowledge  is  justly 
eondenmed,  when  it  is  put  in  the  place  of  more  full  and  exact  knowledge.  Such 
an  acquaintance  with  chemistry  and  anatomy,  e.g.  as  would  be  creditable,  and 
not  useless,  to  a  lawyer,  would  be  contemptible  for  a  physician ;  and  such  an 
acquaintance  with  law  as  would  be  desirable  for  him,  would  be  a  most  discredita- 
ble smattering  for  a  lawyer. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  smattering  is  applied  to  two  difiTerent  kinds 
of  scanty  knowledge — the  rudimentary  and  the  superficial ;  though  it  seems  the 
more  strictly  to  belong  to  the  latter.  Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  no  one  can  learn 
an  things  perfectly,  it  seems  best  for  a  man  to  make  some  pursuit  his  main  object, 
according  to,  first,  his  calling  ;  secondly,  his  natural  bent ;  or  thirdly,  his  oppor- 
tunitie» :  then,  let  him  get  a  slight  knowledge  of  what  else  is  worth  it,  regulated 
in  his  choice  by  the  same  three  circumstances ;  which  should  also  determine,  in 
great  measure,  where  an  elementary  and  where  a  superficial  knowledge  is  desir- 
able. Such  as  are  of  the  most  dignifi'ed  and  philosophical  nature  are  most  proper 
t)r  elementary  study ;  and  such  as  we  are  the  most  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 
practice  for  ourselves,  the  most  proper  for  superficial ;  e.  g.^  it  would  be  to  most 
men  of  no  praotioal  use,  and,  consequently,  not  worth  while,  to  learn  by  heart 
the  meaning  of  some  of  the  Chinese  characters ;  but  it  might  be  very  well  worth 
while  to  study  the  principles  on  which  that  most  singular  language  is  constructed ; 
etnira^  there  is  nothing  very  curious  or  interesting  in  the  structure  of  the  Portu- 
guese language ;  but  if  one  were  going  to  travel  in  Portugal,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  pick  up  some  words  and  phrases.  If  both  circumstances  conspire,  then, 
both  kinds  of  information  are  to  be  sought  for ;  and  such  things  should  be  learned 
a  little  at  both  enda;  that  is,  to  understand  the  elementary  and  fundamental  prin- 
€iple9f  and  nko  to  know  some  of  the  most  remarkable  reeulta — a  little  of  the 
rudiments,  and  a  Httle  of  what  is  most  called  for  in  practice.  E.  g.^  a  man  who 
has  not  made  any  of  the  physical  or  mathematical  sciences  his  favorite  pursuit, 
ought  yet  to  know  the  principles  of  geometrical  reasoning,  and  the  elements  of 
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mechanics ;  and  alio  to  know,  by  rote,  something  of  the  magnitnde,  distances, 
and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  though  without  having  gone  over  the  inter- 
mediate course  of  scientific  demonstration. 

Grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  metaphysics,  [or  the  philosophy  of  mind,]  are 
manifestly  studies  of  an  §lementttry  nature,  being  concerned  about  the  instru- 
ments which  we  employ  in  effecting  our  purposes ;  and  ethics,  which  b,  in  fact, 
a  branch  of  metaphysics,  may  be  called  the  elements  of  conduct.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  far  from  showy.  Elements  do  not  much  come  into  sight ;  they  are  like 
that  part  of  a  bridge  which  b  under  water,  and  b  therefore  least  admired,  though 
it  is  not  the  work  of  least  art  and  difficulty.  On  tbb  ground  it  b  suitable  to 
females,  as  least  leading  to  that  pedantry  which  learned  ladies  must  ever  be  pe- 
culiarly liable  to,  as  well  as  least  exciting  that  jealousy  to  which  they  must  ever 
be  exposed,  while  lemming  in  them  continues  to  be  a  distinction,  A  woman 
might,  in  thb  way,  be  very  learned  without  any  one's  finding  it  out. 

^^Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute^  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted^  nor 
to  find  talk  and  diecourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be 
tasted,  others  to  be  sttallowedy  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.^^ 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Bacon  had  added  some  hints  as  to  the  mode  of 
study :  how  books  are  to  be  chewed,  and  swallowed,  and  digested.  For,  besides 
inattentive  readers,  who  measure  their  proficiency  by  the  pages  they  have  gone 
over,  it  b  quite  possible,  and  not  uncommon,  to  read  most  laboriously,  even  so  as 
to  get  by  heart  the  words  of  a  book,  without  really  studying  it  at  all  *,  that  b, 
without  employing  the  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

In  particular,  there  b,  in  reference  to  Scripture,*  **  a  habit  cherbhed  by  some 
persons,  of  reading — assiduously,  indeed — but  without  any  attentive  reflection  and 
studious  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  real  sense  of  what  they  read— concluding  that 
whatever  impression  b  found  to  be  left  on  the  mind  alter  a  bare  perusal  of  the 
words,  must  be  what  the  sacred  writers  designed.  They  use,  in  short,  little  or 
none  of  that  care  which  is  employed  on  any  other  subject  in  which  we  are  much 
interested,  to  read  through  each  treatise  consecutively  as  a  whole, — to  compare 
one  passage  with  others  that  may  throw  light  on  it,  and  to  consider  what  was  the 
general  drift  of  the  author,  and  what  were  the  occasions,  and  the  persons  he  had 
in  view. 

"  In  fact,  the  real  students  of  Scripture,,  properly  so  called,  are,  I  fear,  fewer 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  theological  student  b  often  a  student  chiefly  of 
some  human  system  of  divinity,  fortified  by  references  to  Scripture,  introduced 
fh>m  time  to  time  as  there  b  occasion.  He  proceeds — often  unconsciously — by 
setting  himself  to  ascertain,  not  what  b  the  information  or  instruction  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  certain  narrative  or  discourse  of  one  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  what 
aid  can  be  derived  fW>m  them  towards  establishing  or  refuting  this  or  that  point 
of  dogmatic  theology.  Such  a  mode  of  study  surely  ought  at  least  not  to  be 
exclusively  pursued.  At  any  rate,  it  can  not  properly  be  called  a  study  of 
Scripture, 

"  There  b,  in  fiict,  a  danger  of  its  proving  a  great  hindrance  to  the  profitable 
study  of  Scripture;  for  so  strong  an  assodation  b  apt  to  be  established  in  the 
mind  between  certain  exprearions,  and  the  technical  sense  to  which  they  have 
been  confined  in  some  theological  s}'stem,  that  when  the  student  meets  with  them 
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in  Scripture,  he  at  onoe  ondentanda  them  in  that  senae,  in  passages  where  per- 
haps an  nnbiasaed  examination  of  the  context  would  plainly  show  that  such  was 
not  the  author's  meaning.  And  such  a  student  one  may  often  find  expressing  the 
most  unfeigned  wonder  at  the  blindness  of  those  who  can  not  find  in  Scripture 
such  and  such  doctrines,  which  appear  to  him  to  be  as  dearly  set  forth  there  as 
words  can  express;  which  perhaps  they  are, on  the  (often  gratuitous)  supposition 
that  those  words  are  everywhere  to  be  understood  exactly  in  the  sense  which  be 
has  previously  derived  from  some  human  system, — a  system  through  which,  as 
through  a  discolored  medium,  he  views  Scripture.  But  this  b  not  to  take  Scrip- 
ture for  one's  guide,  but  rather  to  make  one's  self  a  guids  to  Scripture. 

"'  Others,  again,  there  are,  who  are  habitual  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  perhaps 
of  little  eke,  but  who  yet  can  not  properly  be  said  to  study  anything  at  all  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  because,  as  was  observed  just  above,  they  do  not  even  attempt 
to  exercise  their  mind  on  the  subject,  but  trust  to  be  sufficiently  enlightened  and 
guided  by  the  mere  act  of  perusal,  while  their  minds  remain  in  a  passive  state. 
And  some,  I  believe,  proceed  thus  on  principle,  considering  that  they  are  the  bet- 
ter recipients  of  revealed  truth  the  less  they  exercise  their  own  reason. 

**  But  this  is  to  proceed  on  a  totally  mistaken  view  of  the  real  province  of  rea- 
son. It  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  error  to  attempt  substituting  for  revelation 
conjectures  framed  in  our  own  mind,  or  to  speculate  on  matters  concerning  which 
we  have  an  imperfect  knowledge  imparted  to  us  by  revelation,  and  could  have 
had,  wKhout  it,  none  at  all.  But  this  would  be,  not  to  use,  but  to  abuse,  our 
rational  (acuities.  By  the  use  of  our  senses,  which  are  as  much  the  gift  of  the 
Creator  as  anything  else  we  enjoy, — and  by  employing  our  reason  on  the  objects 
around  us,  we  can  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  valuable  knowledge.  And  beyond 
this,  there  are  certain  other  points  of  knowledge  unattainable  by  these  faculties, 
and  which  God  has  thought  fit  to  impart  to  us  by  his  inspired  messengers.  But 
both  the  volumes — that  of  Nature  and  that  of  Revelation — which  lie  has  thought 
good  to  lay  before  us,  are  to  be  carefully  studied.  On  both  of  them  we  must  dil- 
igently employ  the  feculties  with  which  He,  the  Author  of  both,  has  endued  us, 
if  we  would  derive  full  benefit  from  his  gifts. 

^  Hie  telescope,  we  know,  brings  within  the  sphere  of  our  own  vision  much 
that  would  be  undiscemible  by  the  naked  eye ;  but  we  must  not  the  less  employ 
our  eyes  in  making  use  of  it ;  and  we  must  watch  and  calculate  the  motions,  and 
reason  on  the  appearances,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  visible  only  through 
the  telescope,  with  the  same  care  we  employ  in  respect  of  those  seen  by  the  naked 
eye. 

**  And  an  analogous  procedure  ia  requisite  if  wo  would  derive  the  intended 
benefit  from  the  pages  of  inspiration,  which  were  designed  not  to  save  us  the 
trui^le  of  inquiring  and  reflecting,  but  to  enable  us,  on  some  points,  to  inquire 
and  reflect  to  better  purpose, — not  to  supersede  the  use  of  our  reason,  but  to  sup- 
ply its  deficiencies." 

Although,  however,  it  is  quite  right,  and  most  important,  that  the  thoughts 
should  be  exercised  on  the  subject  of  what  you  are  reading,  there  is  one  mode  of 
exercising  the  thoughta  that  is  very  hurtful ;  which  is,  that  of  substituting  con- 
jectures for  attention  to  what  the  author  says.  Preliminary  reflection  on  the 
subject  is,  as  has  been  above  said,  very  useful  in  many  cases  *,  though,  by  the 
way,  it  is  unsafe  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Scripture  ;  and,  in  all  studies, 
care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  allowing  the  judgment  to  be  biased  by 
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BotkHM  luKl9y  and  prematardy  adopCed.  And  again,  a/ter  yon  bare  bodied  an 
aotbor,  it  will  be  Tory  adfinble  (rappoiing  it  is  an  nninapirad  and  oonaaqneotly 
fallible  one)  to  refleot  on  what  be  wya,  and  oonaider  whether  he  is  right,  and  how 
&r. 

Ba{  while  aetuaU^  engaged  in  penaal,  attend  to  what  the  writer  aotnally  «yi| 
and  endeafoor  iairly  to  arrive  at  Am  meaning,  before  yon  proceed  to  apecolate 
upon  it  for  yooraelf. 

The  study  of  a  book,  in  fhort,  ihoald  be  oondncted  nearly  aocording  to  the 
•ame  mle  that  Baoon  lays  down  for  the  ttndy  of  nature.  He  wama  philoeophen, 
earnestly  and  often,  against  substituting  for  what  he  calls  the  **  interrogatio  naUi- 
rs,''  the  ''  antidpatio  nature  ;*'  that  is,  instead  of  attentive  observation  and  ex- 
periment, forming  conjectures  as  to  what  seems  to  us  likely y  or  fittings  according 
to  some  hypothesis  devised  by  ourselves.  In  like  manner,  in  studying  an  author, 
you  should  keep  apart  interpretation  and  conjecture. 

A  good  teacher  warns  a  student  of  some  book  in  a  foreign  language  that  he  is 
learning,  not  to  gueee  what  the  author  is  likely  to  have  meant,  and  then  twist  the 
words  into  that  sense,  against  the  idiom  of  the  language ;  but  to  be  led  by  the 
words  in  the  first  instance ;  and  then,  if  a  difficulty  as  to  the  sense  remains,  to 
guess  which  of  the  possible  meanings  of  the  words  is  the  noost  likely  to  be  the 
right. 

E.  g.  The  words  in  the  original  of  John  xviii.  13,  &  ^XXor  fMBnr^,  |dainly  sig- 
nify **  the  other  disciple}"  and  one  of  the  commentators,  perceiving  that  this  is 
inconsistent  with  the  opinion  he  had  taken  up,  that  this  disciple  was  John  him- 
self, (since  John  had  not  been  mentioned  before,  and  the  article,  therefore,  would 
make  it  refer  to  Judas,  who  alone  had  been  just  above  named,)  boldly  suggcsU 
that  the  reading  muet  be  wrongs  (though  all  the  MSS.  agree  in  it,)  and  that  tbe 
article  ought  to  be  omitted,  because  it  epoile  the  eenee  ;  that  b,  the  sense  which 
agrees  with  a  conjecture  adopted  in  defiance  of  the  words  of  the  passage. 

This  one  instance  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  some,  instead 
of  interpreting  an  author,  undertake  to  re-write  what  he  has  said. 

The  like  rule  holds  good  in  other  studies,  quite  as  much  os  in  that  of  a  language. 
We  should  be  ever  on  our  guard  against  the  tendency  to  read  through  colored 
epectaclee. 

Educational  habits  of  thought,  analogies,  antecedent  reasonings,  feelings,  and 
wishes,  &c.,  will  be  always  leading  us  to  form  some  conjectural  hypothesis,  which 
is  not  necessarily  hurtful,  and  may  sometimes  furnish  a  useful  hint,  but  which 
must  be  most  carefally  watched,  lest  it  produce  an  unfair  bias,  and  lead  you  to 
strain  into  a  conformity  with  it  the  words  or  the  phenomena  before  you. 

A  man  sets  out  with  a  conjecture  as  to  what  the  Apostles  are  likely  to  have 
said,  or  ought  to  have  said,  in  conformity  with  the  the  theological  system  he  haa 
learnt ;  or  what  the  Most  High  may  have  done  or  designed ;  or  what  b  or  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  *^  analogy  of  laith,"  (see  Campbell  on  the  Goepele  ;)  t.  e.,  of  a 
piece  with  the  christian  system — namely,  that  which  he  haa  been  taught,  by  fal- 
lible men,  to  regard  as  the  chrbtian  system ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  examine 
Scripture,  as  he  would  examine  with  leading  queetione  a  witness  whom  he  had 
summoned  in  hb  cause. 

*•  As  the  fool  thinketh, 
Bo  tbe  beU  cbinkelb." 

Perhaps  be  ^^praye  through  "  all  the  Bible ;  not  with  a  candid  and  teaohaUd 
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mind,  leeking  iDttrootion,  bat  anoonscionsly  praying  that  he  m^yfind  hinutlf  m 
/it  right.    And  he  will  seldom  &n. 

"  Hie  liber  est  in  quo  qaaerit  lui  dogmata  qaiaqae ; 
InTenit  et  pariter  dogmata  qaiaqae  saa." 

**  In  this  book  many  ctudenta  seek  each  one  to  find 
The  doctrine  or  precept  that'a  moat  to  hie  mind : 
And  each  or  them  finds  what  they  earnestly  seek ; 
For  as  the  fool  thinks,  eren  so  the  bella  speak." 

It  is  the  laine  with  philosophy.  If  you  have  a  strong  wish  to  find  phenomena 
such  as  to  confirm  the  oonjectares  you  have  formed,  and  allow  that  wish  to  bias 
your  examination,  yon  are  ill-fitted  for  interrogating  nature.  Both  that,  and  the 
other  volume  of  the  records  of  what  God  does, — Revelation, — are  to  be  interro- 
gated,  not  as  witneeseBj  but  as  inetruetore.  Ton  must  let  all  your  conjectures 
hang  looee  upon  yon ;  and  be  prepared  to  learn  from  what  is  written  in  each  of 
those  volimies,  with  the  aid  of  the  conjectures  of  reason  ;  not  from  reason,  (nor, 
by  the  by,  firom  feelings  and  fancies,  and  wishes,  and  human  authority,)  with 
Scripture  for  your  aid. 

This  latter  procedure,  which  is  a  very  common  one  with  theological  students, 
may  be  called  making  an  anagram  of  Scripture, — taking  it  to  pieces  and  recon- 
structing it  in  the  model  of  some  human  system  of  "  Institutes :  '*  building  a 
temple  of  one's  own,  consisting  of  the  stones  of  the  trae  one  pulled  down  and 
put  together  in  a  new  fashion. 

Tet  divines  of  this  description  are  often  considered  by  others  as  well  as  by 
themselves,  pre-eminently  scriptural,  from  their  continual  employment  of  the 
very  words  of  Scripture,  and  their  readiness  in  citing  a  profusion  of  texts.  But, 
in  reality,  instead  of  using  a  human  commentary  on  Scripture,  they  use  Scripture 
itself  as  a  kind  of  commentary  on  some  human  system.  They  make  the  warp 
human,  and  interweave  an  abundance  of  Scripture  as  a  woof;  which  is  just  tlie 
reverse  of  the  right  procedure.  But  this  may  be  called,  truly,  in  a  certain  sense, 
*Uaking  a  text  from  Scripture/'  *' preaching  such  and  such  a  doctrine  out  of 
Scripture,"  and  "  improving  Scripture." 

Thus  it  is  that  men,  when  comparing  their  opinions  with  the  standard  of  God's 
Word,  suflfer  these  opinions  to  bend  the  rule  by  which  they  are  to  be  measured. 
Bat  be  who  studies  the  Scriptures  should  remember  that  he  is  consulting  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  and  if  he  would  hope  for  his  aid,  through  whose  enlightening  and 
supporting  grace  alone  those  Scriptures  can  be  read  with  advantage,  he  must 
search  honestly  and  earnestly  for  the  truth. 

^^Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute  ;  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted.^^ 

With  respect  to  the  deference  due  to  the  opinions  (written  or  spoken)  of  intel- 
r.firent  and  well-informed  men,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  before  a  question  has 
been  fully  argued,  there  is  a  presumption  that  they  are  in  the  right ;  but  after' 
teards^  if  objectioiu  have  been  brought  which  they  have  failed  to  answer,  the 
presumption  is  the  other  way.  The  wiser,  and  the  more  learned,  and  the  more 
numerous,  are  those  opposed  to  you,  and  the  more  strenuous  and  persevering 
their  oppoMtion,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  if  there  were  any  flaw  in  your 
argument  they  would  have  refuted  you.  And  therefore  your  adhering  to  an  op- 
posite opinion  firom  theirs,  so  far  from  being  a  mark  of  arrogant  contempt,  is,  in 
reality,  the  strongest  proof  of  a  high  respect  fur  them.    For  example — ^The 
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strongest  oonfirmation  of  the  fidelity  of  the  translations  of  Soriptnre  published 
by  the  Irish  School  Commissioners,  is  to  be  found  in  the  many  futile  attempts, 
made  by  many  able  and  learned  men,  to  deteet  errors  in  them. 
This  important  distinction  is  often  overlooked. 

^Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  vtriting  an  exact 

man.^^ 

Writing  an  Analysis,  table  of  Contents,  Index,  or  Notes  to  any  book,  is  very 
important  for  the  study,  properly  so  called,  of  any  subject.  And  so,  also,  is  the 
practice  of  previouely  conversing  or  writing  on  the  subject  you  are  about  to 
study. 

I  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  this  kind  of  practice,*  and  suggested  to  the  teacher 
*'  to  put  before  his  pupils,  previouely  to  their  reading  each  lesson,  some  questions 
pertaining  to  the  matter  of  it,  requiring  of  them  answers,  oral  or  written,  the  best 
they  can  think  of  without  consulting  the  book.  Next,  let  them  read  the  lesson, 
having  other  questions,  such  as  may  lead  to  any  needful  explanations,  put  before 
tbem  as  they  proceed.  And  a(\erwai*ds  let  them  bo  examined  (introdacing  nu- 
merous examples  framed  by  themselves  and  by  the  teacher)  as  to  the  portion  they 
have  learned,  in  order  to  judge  how  far  they  remember  it. 

"Of  the  three  kinds  of  questions, — which  may  be  called,  I ,  preliminary  ques- 
tions 'y  2,  questions  of  instruction  ;  and  3,  questions  of  examination, — the  last 
alone  are,  by  a  considerable  portion  of  instructors,  commonly  employed.  And 
the  elementary  books  commonly  known  as  *  catechinis,'  or  *  books  in  question  and 
answer,*  consist,  in  reality,  of  questions  of  this  description. 

**  But  the  second  kind — what  is  properly  to  be  called  instructive  questioning-* 
is  employed  by  all  who  deserve  to  be  reckoned  good  teachers. 

'*  The  first  kuid — the  preliminary  questioning — is  employed  (systematically  and 
constantly)  but  by  few.  And,  at  first  sight,  it  might  be  supposed  by  those  who 
have  not  had  experience  of  it,  that  it  would  be  likely  to  increase  the  1oamer*s  dif- 
ficulties. But  if  any  well-qualified  instructor  will  but  carefully  and  judiciously 
try  the  experiment  (in  teaching  any  kind  of  science,)  he  will  be  surprised  to  find 
to  how  great  a  degree  this  exercise  of  the  student^s  mind  on  the  subject  will  eon- 
tribute  to  his  advancement.  He  will  find  that  what  has  been  taught  in  the  mode 
above  suggested,  will  have  been  learnt  in  a  shorter  time,  will  have  been  far  the 
more  thoroughly  understood,  and  will  be  fixed  incomparably  the  better  in  the 
memory." 

Curiosity  is  as  much  the  parent  of  attention,  as  attention  is  of  memory  ;  there- 
fore the  first  business  of  a  teacher — first,  not  only  in  point  of  time,  but  of  import- 
ance— should  be  to  excite,  not  merely  a  general  curiosity  on  Uie  subject  of  the 
study,  but  a  particular  curiosity  on  particular  points  in  that  subject.  To  teach  one 
who  has  no  curiosity  to  learn,  is  to  sow  a  field  without  ploughing  it. 

And  this  process  saves  a  student  from  being  (as  many  are)  intellectually  dam- 
aged by  having  a  very  good  memory.  For  an  unskillful  teacher  is  content  to  put 
before  his  pupils  what  they  have  to  learn,  and  ascertaining  that  they  remember 
it.  And  thus  those  of  them  whose  memory  is  ready  and  attentive,  have  their 
mind  left  in  a  merely  passive  state,  and  are  like  a  person  always  carried  about  in 
a  sedan  chair,  till  he  has  almost  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  And  then  it  is  made  a 
wonder  that  a  person  who  has  been  so  well  taught,  and  who  was  so  quick  in 

r  See  Preface  to  Eiuty  Lfteeone  on  Retuoning,    Page  v. 
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loLTDiDg  and  rememberixig,  shoald  Dot  prove  sd  able  sum ;  which  is  about  a« 
reasonable  as  to  expect  that  a  capacious  ci^ero,  if  filled,  should  be  ooovcrtevl  into 
a  pereooial  fouDtain.  Many  ar«  saved,  by  the  deficiency  of  their  oieinory,  from 
being  spoiled  by  their  education ;  for  those  who  have  no  extraordinary  riieinory, 
•re  driven  to  supply  its  defects  by  thinking.  If  they  do  not  remember  a  mathe 
matical  demonstration,  they  are  driven  to  devise  one.  If  they  do  not  exactly 
retain  what  Aristotle  or  Smith  have  said,  they  are  driven  to  consider  what  they 
were  Ukelif  to  have  said,  or  ought  to  have  said.  And  thus  their  faculties  are 
lovigoratvd  by  exercise. 

Now,  this  kind  of  exercises  a  skillful  teacher  will  aSotd  to  nil;  so  that  no  one 
ihaU  be  spoiled  by  the  good,Des8  of  his  memory. 

A  very  common  practice  may  be  here  noticed,  which  should  be  avoided,  if  we 
would  create  a  habit  of  studying  with  profit — that  of  making  children  learn  by 
fU  what  they  do  not  unieretand.  *^  It  is  done  on  this  plea — that  they  will  here- 
after learn  the  meaning  of  what  they  have  been  thus  taught,  and  will  be  able  to 
uiake  a  practical  use  of  if'  But  no  attempt  at  ecooomy  of  time  can  be  mora 
injudiciooa.  Let  any  child  whoso  capacity  is  so  far  matured  as  to  enable  him  t» 
oomprehend  an  explanation, — e.  g.,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, — ^have  it  then  put  be- 
fore him  for  the  first  time,  and  when  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of 
it,  set  to  learn  it  by  heart ;  and  can  any  one  doubt  that,  in  less  than  a  half  a  day's 
application,  he  wo«ild  be  able  to  repeat  it  fluently  7  And  the  same  would  be  tha 
oase  with  other  forms.  AH  that  is  learned  by  rote  by  a  child  before  he  is  compe- 
tent to  attach  a  meaning  to  the  wor^s  he  ytters,  would  not,  if  all  put  together, 
aaaouDt  to  so  much  as  would  cost  him,  when  able  to  understand  it,  a  week's  \ahor 
to  learn  perfectly.  Whereas,  it  may  cost  the  toil,  often  the  vain  toil,  of  many 
years,  to  unlearn  the  habit  of  formali$m—o(  repeating  words  by  rote  without 
attending  to  their  meaning;  a  habit  which  every  one  conversant  with  education 
knows  to  be  in  all  subjects  most  readily  acquired  by  children,  and  with  difficulty 
avoided  even  with  the  ntmoat  care  of  the  teacher ;  hut  which  such  a  plan  must 
iaevitably  tend  to  generate.  It  is  often  said,  and  very  tryly,  that  it  is  important 
to  form  early  habits  of  piety  ;  but  to  train  a  child  in  one  kind  ot  habit,  is  not  the 
neat  likely  way  of  forming  the  opposite  one ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  contrary 
to  true  piety,  than  the  Romish  saperstitiqu  (for  such  in  fact  it  is)  of  attaching  effi- 
oacy  to  the  repetition  of  a  certain  form  of  words  as  a  charm,  independent  of  the 
anderstanding  and  of  the  heart. 

^  It  is  also  said,  with  equal  truth,  that  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  facility 
which  children  possess  of  learning ;  bat  to  infer  fh>n&  thence,  that  Providence 
designs  us  to  make  such  a  nse  (or  rather  abuse)  of  this  gift  as  we  have  been  cen- 
soring, is  as  if  we  were  to  take  advantage  of  the  readiness  with  which  a  new-burn 
babe  swallows  whatever  is  pot  into  iti  mooth,  to  dose  it  with  ardent  spirits,  instead 
of  wholesome  food  and  necessary  medicine.  The  readiness  with>  which  children 
learn  and  remember  words,  is  in  truth  a  rooet  important  advantage  if  rightly  em- 
ployed ;  via.,  if  applied  to  the  acquiring  that  mass  of  what 'may  be  called  arbitrary 
knowledge  of  insolated  iboti,  which  can  only  be  learned  by  rote,  and  which  is 
necessary  in  after  life ;  when  Ae  acquisition  of  it  would  both  he  more  tronUe- 
aome,  and  would  encroach  on  time  that  might  otherwise  be  better  employed. 
CSironology,  names  of  oonntries,  weights  and  measures,  and  indeed  all  the  loorda 
of  any  language,  are  of  this  description.    If  a  ohild  had  even  ten  times  the  ordi- 
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nary  degree  of  the  ftoolty  in  qoestion,  a  jndioious  teaofier  would  find  abimdanoe 
of  useful  empIoymeBt  for  it,  withoat  resorting  to  any  that  ooold  possibly  be  detn- 
.xnental  to  his  fntnre  habits,  moral,  religions,  or  intelleotna?." 

'  One  rery  nseftil  precept  ibr  students,  is  nerer  to  remain  long  pUBfing  ont  any 
diffioahy ;  bot  lay  the  book  and  the  subject  aside,  and  return  tir  it  some  honnr 
ifter,  or  next  day ;  after  having  turned  the  attention  tor  something'  ehe.  Some- 
times a  person  wfll  weary  his  mind  for  several  hours  hi  some  efforts  (which  might 
have  been  spared)  to  make  out  some  difficulty ;  and  next  day,  when  he  returns  to 
the  subject,  will  find  it  quite  easy. 

The  like  takes  place  in  the  effort  to  recollect  some  name.  Ton  may  fatigue 
yourself  in  vain  for  hours  together ;  and  if  yon  turn  to  something  else  (which  yoir 
nkight  as  wen  have  done  at  once)  the  name  will,  aa  it  were,  flash  across  yon  with- 
mit  an  effort. 

There  'is  somethhig  analGgmu.  to  Ais,  in  reference  to  the  scent  of  dogs.  When 
a  wounded  bird,  for  instance,  has  been  Tost  in  the  the  thicket,  and  the  dogs  fail, 
ilfVer  some  search,  to  find  it,  a  skilUol  sportsman  aTways  draws  them  off,  and  hunte 
them  elsewhere  for  an  boor,  and  then  brings  diem  back  to  the  spot  to  try  afresh  f 
and  they  will  often,  then,  find  their  game  readily  r  though,  if  they  had  been  hunt- 
ing for  it  all  the  time,  they  would  have  iaiTed. 

It  seems  as  if  the  dog — and  the  mind — having  got  into  a  kind  of  wrong  track, 
continued  in  the  same  error,  till  drawn  completely  away  elisewhere. 

Always  trust,  therefore,  for  the  overoomhig  of  a  difficulty,  not  to  long  contin' 
ued  study  after  yon  have  once  got  bewildered,  but  to  repeated  trials,  at  incervals. 

It  may  be  here  (Observed,  that  the  student  of  any  science  or  art  should  not  only 
distinctly  understand  all  the  technical  language,  and  all  the  rules  of  the  art,  but 
also  learn  them 'by  heart,  so  that  they  may  be  remembered  as  lkmiliar?y  as  the 
alphabet,  and  employed  eonetantly  and  with  scrupulous  exactness.  Otherwise, 
technical  language  will  prove  an  encumbrance  instead  of  aa  advantage,  jutit  as  s 
suit  of  clothes  would  be,  if  instead  of  putting  them  on  and  wearing  them,  one 
should  carry  them  ihoni  in  his  hand. 

"  There  is  mo  atond  or  impediment  in  the  wity  hut  may  he  wrought  out  hy  fit 

otudiee.^^ 

It  is  a  pity  that  Bacon  did  not  more  fully  explain  the  mode  in  which  different 
kinds  of  studies  act -on  the  mind.  As  an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  pure 
mathematics  is  an  admirable  exercise,  because  it  consists  of  reaooning  alone,  and 
does  not  encumber  the  student  with  any  exercise  of  judgment :  and  it  is  well 
always  to  begin  with  leammg.one  thing  at  a  time,  and  to  defer  a  combination  of 
mental  exercises  to  a  later  period.  But  then  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
mathematics  does  .not  exercise  the  judgment ;  and  consequently,  if  too  exclu- 
sively pursued,  may  leave  the  student  very  ill  qualified  for  moral  reasonings. 

**  The  definitions,  which  are  the  principles  of  our  reasoning,  are  very /«io,  and 
the  axioms  still  fewer ;  and  both  are,  for  the  most  part,  laid  down  and  placed 
before  the  etudent  in  the  outset ;  the  introduction  of  a  new  definition  or  axiom 
being  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  at  wide  intervals,  and  with  a  formal 
statement,  besides  which,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  concerning  either.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  all  reasonings  which  regard  matters  of  fiwit,  we  introduce,  almost 
at  every  step,  fresh  and  freeh  propositions  (to  a  very  great  number)  which  had  not 
been  elicited  in  the  course  of  our  reasomng,  but  are  taken  for  granted ;  vix.,  faota, 
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and  bwt  of  nature,  which  are  here  the  principles  of  onr  reasoning,  and  maxim$, 
or  '  elements  of  belief,'  which  answer  to  the  axioms  in  mathematics.  If,  at  the 
opening  of  a  treatise,  for  example,  on  chemistry,  on  agricultare,  on  political  econ- 
omy, Ac,  the  author  should  make,  as  in  mathematics,  a  formal  statement  of  all 
the  propositions  he  intended  to  asBome  as  granted,  throaghoot  the  whole  work, 
both  he  and  his  readers  would  be  astonished  at  the  number ;  and,  of  these,  many 
would  bu  only  probable,  and  there  would  be  much  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  degree 
ef  probability,  and  for  judgment  in  ascertaining  that  degree. 

*^  Moreover,  mathematical  axioms  are  always  empbyed  precisely  in  the  eame 
nmpU  form  :  e.  g.^  the  axi<Mn  that  *  the  things  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to 
eoe  another,'  is  cited,  whenever  there  is  need,  in  those  very  words ;  whereas  the 
Baxiins  employed  in  the  other  class  of  subjects,  admit  of,  and  require,  continual 
modifications  in  the  application  of  them.  E.  g.^  *  the  stability  of  the  laws  of 
aature,'  whksh  is  our  constant  assumption  in  inquiries  relating  to  natural  philos- 
ophy, appears  in  many  different  shapes,  and  in  some  of  them  does  not  possess  the 
same  complete  certainty  as  in  others ;  e.  ^.,  when,  from  having  always  observed 
a  oertain  sheep  ruminating,  we  infer,  that  this  individual  sheep  will  continue  to 
nuninate,  we  assume  that  *  the  property  which  has  hitherto  belonged  to  this  sheep 
will  remain  unchanged ;'  when  we  infer  the  same  property  of  all  sheep,  we 
assame  thai  '  the  property  which  bekmgs  to  this  individual  belongs  to  the  whole 
species ;'  if,  on  comparing  sheep  with  some  other  kinds  of  homed  animals,^  and 
finding  that  all  agree  in  ruminating,  we  infer  that  *  all  horned  animals  ruminate,' 
we  aasume  that  *  the  whole  of  a  genus  or  class  are  likely  to  agree  in  any  point 
wheretn  many  species  of  that  genus  agree :'  or  m  other  words,  *■  that  if  one  of  two 
properties,  Ao.,  has  often  been  found  accompanied  by  another,  and  never  without 
ity  the  former  will  be  vfifoer«a//y  accompanied  by  the  latter ;'  now  all  these  are 
merely  difl^reot  forms  of  the  maxim,  that  *  nature  is  uniform  in  her  operations,' 
which,  it  is  evident,  varies  in  expression  in  almost  every  different  case  where  it  is 
applied,  and  the  applraation  of  which  admits  of  every  degree  of  evidence,  from 
perfect  moral  certainty,  to  mere  conjecture. 

"  The  same  may  be  said  of  an  infinite  number  of  principles  and  maxims  appro- 
priated to,  and  employed  in,  each  particular  branch  of  study.  Hence,  all  such 
>nings  are,  in  comparison  of  mathematics,  very  complex ;  requiring  so  much 
than  that  does,  beyond  the  process  of  merely  deducing  the  conclusion  logic- 
aDy  from  the  premises  t  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  longest  mathematical  dem- 
ODstration  should  be  so  much  more  easily  constructed  and  understood  than  a  much 
diorter  train  of  just  reasoning  concerning  real  fiicts.  The  former  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  a  long  and  steep,  but  even  and  regular,  flight  of  steps,  which  tries  the 
breath,  and  the  strength,  and  the  perseverance  only ;  while  the  latter  resembles  a 
ihort,  bat  ragged  and  uneven,  ascent  up  a  precipice,  which  requires  a  quick  eye, 
agile  limbs,  and  a  firm  step ;  and  in  which  we  have  to  tread  now  on  this  side, 
■ow  on  that— ever  considering,  as  we  proceed,  whether  this  or  that  projection 
wiB  aflSxd  room  for  our  foot,  or  whether  some  loose  stone  may  not  slide  (torn, 
vider  oa  There  are  probably  as  many  steps  of  pure  reasoning  in  one  of  the 
longer  of  Eaolid's  demonstrations,  as  in  the  whole  of  an  argumentative  treatise 
OB  some  other  sabjeot,  occupying  perhaps  a  cooaiderable  vdame. 

1  Vis.,  baviof  lioms  on  the  ekmtt.   What  art  celled  tb)  boms  of  the  rhinocsros  art  quits 
'~         In  origin,  and  In  sinieturc,  as  well  as  In  sitaation,  from  what  are  properly  called 
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**  It  may  be  obienred  here  ittX  mathematioal  reaaooiog,  as  it  odis  for  no  exer- 
oiae  of  jadgment  reepeoting  probabilities,  is  the  best  land  of  iotrodoctory  exercise ; 
and  from  the  same  oanae,  is  apt,  whea  too  exclusively  pursued,  to  make  men  incor- 
rect moral  reasonei;s. 

^'  As  fur  those  ethical  and  legal  reasonings  which  were  lately  mentioned  as  in 
some  respects  resembling  those  of  mathematics,  (viz.,  suoh  as  keep  dtiar  of  all 
asoertioiiB  respecting  fiaots,)  they  have  this  difference ;  that  not  only  men  are  not 
so  completely  agreed  respecting  the  maxims  and  principles  of  ethics  and  law,  but 
tho  meaning  also  of  each  term  can  not  be  absolutely,  and  for  ever,  fixed  by  an 
arbitiary  definition;  on  the  contrary,  a  great  part  of  our  labor  consists  in  distin- 
guishing accurately  the  various  senses  in  which  men  employ  each  term, — ascer- 
taiuing  which  is  the  most  proper, — and  taking  care  to  avoid  confounding  them 
together. 

*"  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  in  this  place,  that  as  a  candid  disposition, — a 
hearty  desire  to  judge  fairly,  and  to  attain  truth, — are  evidently  necessary  with  a 
view  to  give  iS»ir  play  to  the  reasoning  powers,  in  subjects  where  we  are  liable  to 
|i  bias  fioni  interest  or  feelings,  so,  a  fallacious  perversion  of  this  maxim  finds  a 
pJacu  iu  the  minds  of  some  persons ;  who  accordingly  speak  disparagingly  of  all 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty  in  moral  and  religious  subjects  ;  declaiming  on 
the  iutfufiiciency  of  mere  intellectual  power  for  the  attainment  of  truth  in  suofa 
matters, — on  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  head,  &c., 
and  then  leading  their  readers  or  themselves  to  the  oonclusion  that  the  less  wa 
reason  on  such  subjects  the  safer  we  are. 

*'  But  the  proper  office  of  candor  is  to  preparg  the  mind  not  fur  the  rejectiim 
of  all  evidence,  bat  ibr  tho  right  reception  of  evidence  ; — not  to  be  a  MubttitttU 
for  reasons,,  but  to  enable  us  fairly  to  weigh  the  reasons  on  both  sides.  Such 
persons  as  I  am  alluding  to  are  in  fiAct  saying  that  since  just  weights  alone j  with- 
giut  a  just  balance,  will  avail  nothing,  therefore  we  have  only  to  take  care  of  tha 
■cales.  and  let  the  weights  take  .care  of  themselves. 

^^  This  kind  of  tone  is  of  course  most  especi^y  to  be  found  in  such  writers  «■ 
consider  it  expedient  to  inculcate  on  the  mi^  of  mankind  what — thene  is  reason 
to  suspect — they  do  not  themselves  fuUy  believiC,  and  which  they  apprehe^ud  in 
the  more  likely  to  be  rejeojted  the  metre  it  is  ^vestigated.'' 

A  curious  anecdote  (which  I  hod  heard,  in  substance,  some  years  before)  was 
told  me  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  JohAstoae.  When  he  was  aetiaig  as  temporary 
governor  of  Ceylon,  (soon  after  its  cession,)  he  sat  oQce  as  jndge  in  a  trial  of  a 
piisoner  for  a  robbery  and  murder ;  and  the  evidence  seemed  to  him  90  coujohi- 
sive,  tliat  he  was  about  to  charge  the  jury  (who  were  native  Cupgi^ese)  to  find  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  But  one  of  the  jury  aske4  wd  obtawed  permissioi^  to  examii^ 
the  witnesses  hhnaelf.  lie  had  them  brought  in  ooe  by  one,  And  oross-i^iayniaed 
them  so  ably  aa  to  elicit  the  facyt  t|iat  they  were  thew^eeUoeo  the  perpetfateo  of  th# 
crime,  which  they  ailerwarda  hfkd  conspired  to  impute  to  the  prisoner.  And  thay 
were  accordingly  put  oa  their  trial  and  oonvicted. 

Sir  A.  J.  was  greatly  stn^}^  by  the  intdligemce  displayed  by  this  juror ;  die 
more,  as  he  w^  onljy  a  snoall  former,  who  was  not  known  to  ha?a  had  fay 
remarkable  advanM^^es  of  education.  He  aeot  for  him,  and  •liar  oomny^ndiiig 
the  wonderful  sagacity  he  had  shown,  inquired  eagerly  what  his  studies  had  been. 
The  man  replied  that  he  had  never  read  but  one  book,  the  only  one  he  possessed, 
which  had  long  been  in  his  fiunily,  and  which  he  delighted  to  study  in  his  leiyiiro 
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iMMnrt.  Hub  book  he  wA  preniiled  oo  to  show  to  Sir  A.  J.,  who  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  one  who  knew  the  Cingalefle  langaage.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  translation 
into  tbst  language  of  a  large  portion  of  Aristotle's  Organon,  It  appears  that  the 
Portngneae,  when  they  6rst  settled  in  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  trans- 
lated into  the  natiYe  langnages  several  of  the  works  then  studied  in  the  European 
Universities ;  among  which  were  the  Latin  versions  of  Aristotle. 

The  Cingaitse  in  question  said  that  if  his  understanding  had  been  in  any  de- 
gree eulttvated  and  improved,  it  was  to  that  book  he  owed  it. 

It  la  very  important  to  warn  aO  readers  of  the  influence  likely  to  be  exercised 
ID  the  formatioB  of  their  opinions,  indireetly^  and  by  works  not  professedly  argu- 
isentative,  such  as  Poems  and  Tales.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  said,  he  would  let  any 
one  have  the  making  of  the  laws  of  a  country,  if  he  might  have  the  making  of 
their  ballads. 

An  observation  in  the  Lieturet  on  Political  Economy  on  one  cause  which  has 
oontriboted  to  footer  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  superior  moral  purity  of  poor  and 
half-eiviliaed  oonntrieo,  is  equaUy  applicable  to  a  multitude  of  other  cases,  on 
firions  subjects.  **  One  powerful,  but  little  suspected  cause,  I  take  to  be,  an 
early  temliarity  with  poetical  descriptions  of  pure,  unsophisticated,  rustic  life,  in 
femole,  sequestered,  and  unenlightened  districts  ;•— of  the  mauly  virtue  and  prao- 
tisol  wisdom  of  our  simple  fore&thers,  before  the  reflnements  of  luxury  had  been 
krtrodnoed ;— of  the  adventurous  wildness,  so  stimulating  to  the  imagination,  of 
owrage  or  pastoral  fife,  in  the  midst  of  primieval  forests,  lofty  mountains,  and  aH 
the  grand  scenery  of  uncultivated  nature.  Such  subjects  and  scenes  are  much 
bolter  adapted  for  poettr,  than  thronged  cities,  workshops,  coalpits,  and  iron-found- 
fiea.  And  poets,  whose  object  is  to  please,  of  course  keep  out  of  sight  all  the 
odioas  or  disgusting  dreumstances  pertaining  to  the  life  of  the  savage  or  the  un- 
tatored  cbwn,  and  dwell  etclusively  on  all  the  amiable  and  admirable  parts  of 
tfwt  shnphtiity  of  character  which  they  feign  or  &ncy.  Early  associations  are 
Ans  formed,  whose  influence  is  ofteff  the  stronger  and  the  more  lasting,  from  the 
Tiry  eirattOMtance  that  they  are  formed  aiieoRs^ttsfy,  and  do  not  come  in  the 
form  of  propositions  demanding  a  deliberate  assent.  Poetry  does  not  profess  to 
ahn  aft  eonvkstion ;  but  it  often  leaves  impressions  which  affect  the  reasoning  and 
tfie  ja^ment.  And  a  folse  impression  is  perhaps  oftener  conveyed  in  other  ways 
than  by  aophistioal  argfnment ;  because  tMat  rouses  the  mind  to  exert  its  powers, 
Mid  to  assnmfi,  as  it  were^  a  reaaomng  mood.''^ 

The  influettoe  eaefroised  by  s«eh  works  is  overlooked  by  those  who  suppose  that 
M  ohHd's  character,  mond  and  intellectual,  is  formed  by  those  books  only  which 
are  pal  into  his  hands  with  that  detign.  As  hardly  anything  can  accidentally 
tOBch  the  soft  ehiy  without  stteiping  its  mark  on  it,  so,  hardly  any  reading  can 
interest  a  ohfld  withovt  eoMributIng  in  some  degree,  though  the  book  itself  be 
afterwards  totatif  fopgeHten,  to  form  the  character ;  and  the  parents,  therefore, 
who,  merely  requiring  from  him  a  certain  oonrse  of  study,  pay  little  or  no  atten- 
tioQ  to  story-books,  are  edaoating  him  they  know  not  how. 

And  here,  I  would  observe  that  m  books  designed  for  children  there  are  two 
satremes  itatL  AoM  be  avoided.    The  one,  that  reference  to  reDgious  principles 

1  In  so  artlcls  la  s  Rsvtew  I  have  seen  msacion  ande  or  a  person  who  discovered  the  falsity 
of  ae«ruUD  doctrine  (which,  by  the  way,  is  oeTertheless  a  true  ooe,thatof  Malilnis,)  inatinct- 
Wfy.   This  kind  of  ioathict,  i.  e.  the  habit  of  forming  opinions  at  the  sufgestion  rattier  of 
fftttag  than  of  rsassn,  Is  very  eonmion. 
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in  oonneotion  with  matters  too  trifling  and  undignified,  arising  from  a  well-inten- 
tioned zeal,  caosing  a  forgetfulness  of  the  maxim  whose  notorioos  troth  has  made 
it  proverbial,  *^  Too  much  familiarity  breeds  contempt,''  And  the  other  is  the 
contrary,  and  still  more  prevailing  extreme,  arising  from  a  desire  to  preserve  a 
due  reverence  for  religion,  at  the  expense  of  its  useful  application  in  conduct. 
But  a  line  may  be  drawn  which  will  keep  clear  of  both  extremes.  We  should 
not  exclude  the  association  of  things  sacred  with  whatever  are  to  ewrtelvet  tri- 
fling matters,  (for  *^  these  little  things  are  great "  to  children,)  but,  with  whatever 
is  viewed  by  them  as  trifling.  Every  thing  is  great  or  small  in  reference  to  the 
parties  concerned.  The  private  concerns  of  any  obscure  individual  are  very  insig- 
nificant to  the  world  at  large,  but  they  are  of  great  importance  to  himself.  And 
all  worldly  afiSiirs  must  be  small  in  the  sight  of  the  Most  Uigh  ;  but  irreverent 
familiarity  is  engendered  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  then,  and  then  only,  when  things 
sacred  are  associated  with  such  as  are,  to  him,  insignificant  things. 

And  here  1  would  add  that  those  works  of  fiction  are  worse  than  unprofitable  that 
inculcate  morality,  with  an  exclusion  of  all  reference  to  religious  principle.  This  is 
obviously  and  notoriously  the  character  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  moral  tales.  And 
so  entire  and  resolute  b  this  exclusion,  that  it  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
what  may  be  called  poetical  truth ;  it  destroys,  in  many  instances,  the  probability 
of  the  tale,  and  the  naturalness  of  the  characters.  That  Christianity  dott  exist, 
every  one  roust  believe  as  an  incontrovertible  truth ;  nor  can  any  one  deny  that, 
whether  true  or  false,  it  does  exercise, — at  least  is  supposed  to  exercise, — an  in- 
fluence on  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  some  of  the  believers  in  it.  To  repreeent, 
therefore,  persons  of  various  ages,  sex,  country,  and  station  in  life,  as  practicing, 
on  the  most  trying  occasions,  every  kind  of  duty,  and  encountering  every  kind 
of  danger,  difliculty,  and  hardship,  while  none  of  them  ever  makes  the  least  ref- 
erence to  a  religious  motive,  is  as  decidedly  at  variance  with  reality, — what  is 
called  in  works  of  fiction  unnatural^ — as  it  would  be  to  represent  Mahumet-s 
enthusiastic  followers  as  rushing  into  battle  without  any  thought  of  his  promised 
paradise.  This,  therefore,  is  a  blemish  in  point  of  art^  which  every  reader  pos- 
sessing taste  most  perceive,  whatever  may  be  his  religious  or  non-religious  per- 
suasion. But  a  fisr  higher,  and  more  important,  question  than  that  of  taste  ia 
involved.  For  though  Miss  Edgeworth  may  entertain  opinions  which  would  not 
permit  her,  with  consistency,  to  attribute  more  to  the  influence  of  religion  than 
she  has  done,  and  in  that  case  may  stand  acquitted,  in  foro  consetentus,  of  will- 
fully suppressing  anything  which  she  acknowledges  to  be  true  and  important ; 
yet,  as,  a  writer,  it  must  still  be  considered  as  a  great  blemish,  in  the  eyes  at 
least  of  those  who  think  difierently,  that  virtue  should  be  studiously  inculcated, 
with  scarcely  any  reference  to  what  they  regard  as  the  mainspring  of  it, — that 
vice  should  be  traced  to  every  other  source  except  the  want  of  religious  princi- 
ple,— that  the  most  radical  change  from  worthlessness  to  ezoelJence  should  be 
represented  as  wholly  independent  of  that  Agent  which  they  consider  as  the  only 
one  that  can  accomplish  it, — and  that  consolation  under  affliotkm  ahould  be  repre- 
sented as  derived  from  every  source,  except  the  one  which  they  look  to  as  the 
only  true  and  sure  one.  **  b  it  not  because  there  is  no  God  in  Israel,  that  ye  have 
sent  to  inquire  of  Baalzebub,  the  God  of  Ekron  f "  This  vital  defect  in  such  works 
should  be  oonstantly  pointed  out  to  the  young  reader ;  and  he  should  be  warned 
that,  to  realize  the  picture  of  noble,  disinterested,  thorough-going  virtne,  pre- 
sented in  sooh  and  such  an  instance,  it  is  absolutely  nnofwary  to  resort  to  those 
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pmafim  whkh.  m  these  fietioni  are  muiotioed.  He  should,  in  short,  be  reminded 
that  aU  these  ^  things  that  are  lovely  and  of  good  report,''  which  have  been  placed 
before  him,  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  though  the  spies  who  have 
brought  them  bring  alio  an  evil  report  of  that  land,  and  would  persuade  us  to 
remain  wandering  in  the  wildernees. 

The  student  of  history,  also,  ibould  be  on  his  guard  against  the  indirect  iniln- 
enoe  likely  to  be  exercised  on  his  opinions.  On  this  point  I  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  a  passage  from  my  Lecturee  on  Political  Economy : — 

**  An  injudicious  reader  of  history  is  liable  to  be  misled  by  the  circumstance, 
that  historians  and  travelers  occupy  themselves  principally  (as  is  natural)  with 
the  relation  of  whatever  is  renuarkabU^  and  different  from  what  commonly  takes 
place  in  their  own  time  or  countr}\  They  do  not  dwell  on  the  ordinary  transac- 
tions of  human  life,  (which  are  precisely  what  furnish  the  data  on  which  political 
economy  proceeds,)  but  on  every  thing  that  appears  an  exception  to  general 
rules,  and  in  any  way  such  ns  could  not  have  been  anticipated.  The  sort  of 
information  which  the  political  economist  wants  is  introduced,  for  the  most  part, 
only  incidentally  and  obliquely  ;  and  is  to  be  collected,  imperfectly,  from  scattered 
allusions.  So  that  if  you  will  give  a  rapid  glance,  for  instance,  at  the  history  of 
these  islands,  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  present  day,  you  will 
find  that 'the  differences  between  the  two  states  of  the  country,  in  most  of  the 
points  with  which  our  science  is  conversant,  are  but  very  imperfectly  accounted 
for  in  the  main  outline  of  the  narrative. 

*^  If  it  were  possible  that  we  could  have  a  full  report  of  the  common  business 
and  common  conversation,  in  the  markets,  the  shops,  and  the  whar&  of  Athens 
and  Pirens,  for  a  single  day,  it  would  probable  throw  more  light  on  the  state  of 
things  in  Greece  at  that  time,  in  all  that  political  economy  is  most  concerned  with, 
than  all  the  histories  that  are  extant  put  together. 

**  There  is  a  danger,  therefore,  that  the  mind  of  the  student,  who  proceeds  in 
the  manner  I  have  described,  may  have  been  even  drawn  off  from  the  class 
of  facts  which  are,  for  the  purpose  in  question,  most  important  to  be  attended  to. 

**  For,  it  should  be  observed  that  in  all  studies  there  is  a  danger  to  be  guarded 
against,  which  Baeon,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  has  pointed  out :  that  most  men 
are  so  anxkras  to  make  or  seek  for  some  application  of  what  they  have  been 
learning,  as  not  unfrequently  to  apply  it  improperly,  by  endeavoring,  lest  their 
knowledge  should  lie  by  them  idle,  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  some  question  to  which 
it  is  irrelevant ;  like  Horace's  painter,  who,  being  skillful  in  drawing  a  cypress, 
was  for  introducing  one  into  the  picture  of  a  shipwreck.  Booon  complains  of 
this  tendency  among  the  logicians  and  metaphysicians  of  his  day,  who  introduced 
an  absurd  and  pernicious  application  of  the  studies  in  which  they  had  been  con- 
versant, into  natural  philosophy :  *  Artis  saspe  ineptus  fit  usus,  ne  tit  nullus.^ 
But  the  same  danger  besets  those  conversant  in  every  other  study  likewise, 
(political  economy  of  oonrse  not  eioepted,)  that  may  from  time  to  time  have 
ooonpied  a  huge  share  of  eaeh  man's  attention.  He  is  tempted  to  seek  for  a 
solution  of  every  questkm  on  every  subject,  by  a  reference  to  his  own  favorite 
science  or  branoh  of  knowledge ;  like  a  schoolboy  when  first  intrusted  with  a 
knifo,  who  is  for  trying  its  edge  on  every  thing  that  comes  in  his  way. 

^  Now  in  reference  to  the  point  immediately  before  us,  he  who  is  well  read  in 
history  and  in  travels  shonld  be  warned  of  the  danger  (the  more  on  account  of 
the  real  high  importance  of  snoh  knowledge)  of  misapplying  it,— of  supposing 
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that  beoauie  poUtioal  eeoDomy  ib  oonvenuit  with  kmnan  Hiin9aetwn9y  and  ke  ii 
•eqnainted  with  lo  mtibh  greater  an  aaroant  of  Aunfan  tranrntetiont  than  the 
generality  of  men,  he  mofet  have  an  advantage  over  them  in  precisely  the  same 
degree,  in  diacoflring  queitions  of  poUtloal  economy.  Undoubtedly  he  ha$  a 
great  advantage,  if  he  is  careful  to  keep  in  view  the  true  principles  of  the  seienoe ; 
but  otherwise  he  may  even  labor  onder  a  <2ta-advantage,  by  forgetting  that  (as  I 
just  now  observed)  the  kind  of  transactions  which  are  made  most  prominent  and 
occupy  tlic  chief  space,  in  the  works  of  historians  and  travelers,  are  usually  not 
those  of  every -day  life,  with  which  political  economy  is  conversant.  It  is  in  the 
same  way  that  an  aconrate  military  ntrvey  of  any  district,  or  a  series  of  sketches 
accompanying  a  picturetque  tour  through  it,  may  even  serve  to  mislead  one  who 
is  seeking  for  a  knowledge  of  its  ttgriculiurai  condition,  if  he  does  not  keep  in 
mind  the  diffi^rent  objects  which  different  kinds  of  survey  have  in  view. 

**  Geologisif,  when  commiamoning  their  (Heads  to  procure  them  ftx>m  any  for- 
eign country  such  specimens  as  may  convey  an  idea  of  its  geological  character, 
are  accustomed  to  warn  them  against  sending  over  collections  of  cvrio9itie9 — t.  i, 
specimens  of  spars,  stalactites,  Ac,  which  are  acoonnted,  in  that  country,  curious, 
from  being  ron'ltes,  and  which  consequently  convey  no  correct  notion  of  its  gen- 
eral features.  What  they  want  is,  specimens  of  the  C9mnunie»t  strata, — the 
stones  with  which  the  roads  arc  mended,  and  the  houses  built,  &c.  And  some 
fragments  of  these,  which  in  that  country  are  accounted  mere  rubbish,  they 
sometimes,  with  much  satis&ction,  find  cmumUf  adhering  to  the  specimens  sent 
I  them  as  cnriositiea,  and  constituting,  for  their  object,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  collection.  Ilistoriea  are  in  general,  to  the  political  economist,  what  saeh 
•olleotions  are  to  the  geok^gist  The  casual  allusions  to  common,  and  what  are 
eoBsidered  insignificant  matters,  conveying  to  him  the  most  vahiable  informatioo. 

**■  An  injudicious  study  of  history,  then,  may  even  prove  a  hindrance  instead 
of  a  help  \o  the  forming  of  right  views  of  politicnl  economy.  For  not  only  are 
■May  of  the  transactioaB  which  are,  in  the  historian's  view,  die  most  important, 
sach  as  are  the  least  important  to  the  politioa]  economist,  bat  abo  a  great  propose 
lion  of  them  oonsists  of  what  are  in  reofity  the  greatest  impMmtmif  to  the  prog- 
rev  of  a  society  in  wealth :  via.,  ware,  revolvlioiis,  and  dktnrbaneea  of  eveiy 
kind.  It  is  not  in  conseqnenee  of  these,  hot  in  spite  of  them,  tfiat  society  haa 
isade  the  progress  which  in  foet  it  haa  made.  So  that  in  taking  snoh  a  surrey 
as  history  ftnmishee  of  the  centse  of  events,  for  kistance,  for  die  kal  eight  hnnd^ 
red  years,  (the  period  I  jnst  now  alhided  In,)  not  only  do  we  find  little  roentioB 
of  the  caoses  which  have  so  greatly  incrtaaed  national  weahh  dariag  that  period 
km  what  we  chiefly  do  rend  of  is,  the  t^mmiwrmtimg  cansee ;  espeeiaUy  the  vrara 
which  have  keen  raging  from  tiase  to  time,  to  tke  d^atinctien  ef  d^Hal,  and  the 
kindrance  of  improvement.  Now,  if  a  ship  hnci  perfotmed  n  voyage  of  eight 
knndred  leagnea,  and  tke  rsgistsr  cf  it  eontained  an  accoit  ekiefly  of  the  con- 


trary winds  and  enrrents,  and  made  Ktlle  ascntion  of  fovnnible  galea,  we  might 
well  be  at  a  kaa  l»  nndsistind  kesr  ska  renaked  ksr  destinMwn ;  and  migkt  even 
ke  Wd  into  Ike  mislake  of  ifyosi^  tkal  Ike  esartrary  wi^ds  knd  fenrarded  ker 
In  ker  cowan.    Yet  sack  it  hktoty  V^ 

In  reforsnee  to  ike  sindiy  ef  Ustorf ,  I  kava  siwwrksrs  i— jfi  «^on  the  iar 
pMtanee,  among  tke  inteUeetnnI  qnaliftpniwna  for  snak  n  sindy,  of  a  vivid 
kMiAion,-«  foiMil^  wkiek,  caMs^nsaH^,  n  skaiM  aafnler  anat  ktasseU 
n>d  la  wkfok  ka  mat  U  akb  la  ftwAdk  maJimwiit  ki  atkMa.    Soaa  bm^. 
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Itaipi,  te  Mvded  U  lUt  imaAj  #bo  1Uit«  been  aMtiiMMi  for  ecttkider  imagfnA*' 
lloD  •■  lurdng  n6  tAhtt  olfice  than  to  feign  tod  Co  ftliUy.  iMrery  ikmity  n  liibld 
to  abase  and  nifadiffeefioD,  and  imagination  among  (he  rMt ;  bn€  it  is  a  mistake 
to  wappooe  iSbtt  it  nedieiaarny  tends  to  pertert  the  troth  of  hlMoijTi  and  to  mislead 
the  jsdgmient  Chi  ih6  dontrtry,  otfr  Tiew  of  any  transaotion,  eapeoially  one  that 
k  remote  in  time  or  pl^e,  #iU  neoesMHIy  be  impeffect,  generliny  in^rreet,  milelv 
K  embcaee  aomeChlng  more  than  the  bare  ontUne  of  the  occurrences, — naleas  #e 
Hive  bdb^  the  mind  a  Ifrely  idea  of  (he  scetfea  in  whioh  the  evente  toolL  pMM, 
die  habitB  of  thought  and  of  feeBng  of  the  aetori,  and  sfl  the  oirottmstanoei  odn^ 
Dected  with  the  tranaaotion ;  unless,  in  short,  we  can  in  a  oonaiderable  degMV 
transport  oarsetves  oat  of  oar  own  age,  and  country,  and  persons,  and  imagine 
corselvcs  the  agenta  or  spectators.  It  is  from  consideration  of  all  these  circum- 
atances  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  right  judgment  as  to  the  fieuits  which  history 
records,  and  to  derive  instrnotion  from  it.  What  we  imagine  may  indeed  be 
merely  imaginary,  that  is,  unreal ;  but  it  may  again  be  what  actually  does  or  did 
exist  To  say  that  imagination,  if  not  regulated  by  sound  judgment  and  sufficient 
knowledge,  may  chance  to  convey  to  us  false  impressions  of  past  events,  is  only 
to  say  that  man  is  fallible.  But  such  &lse  impressions  are  even  mticA  the  mm 
likely  to  take  possession  of  those  whose  imagination  is  feeble  or  uncultivated. 
They  are  apt  to  imagine  the  things,  persons,  times,  oountries,  &c.,  which  they 
read  of^  as  much  less  different  from  what  they  see  around  them  than  is  really  the 


The  practical  importance  of  such  an  exercise  of  imagination  to  a  full,  and 

dear,  and  conseqaently  profitable  view  of-  the  transactions  related  in  history,  can 

hardly  be  over-estimated.    In  respect  of  the  very  earliest  of  all  human  transao- 

tKMw,  it  is  matter  of  common  remark  how  prone  many  are  to  regard  with  mingled 

wonder,  oootempt,  and  indignation,  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents  \  as  if 

they  were  not  a  Gur  sample  of  the  human  race ;  as  if  any  of  us  would  not,  if 

he  had  been  plaoed  in  precisely  the  same  circumstanoes,  have  acted  as  they 

did.    The  Corinthians,  probably,  had  perused  with  the  same  barren  wonder  the 

hbtory  of  the  backslidings  of  the  Israelites ;  and  needed  that  Paul  should  remind 

them,  that  these  things  were  written  for  their  example  and  admonition.    And 

aU,  in  almost  every  portion  of  history  they  read,  have  need  of  a  corresponding 

warning,  to  endeavor  to  fiuicy  themselves  the  persons  they  read  of,  that  they  may 

reeognize  in  die  acoounts  of  past  times  the  portraiture  of  our  own.    From  not 

patting  oorselves  in  the  place  of  the  persons  living  in  past  times,  and  entering 

fully  into  all  their  feelings,  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  probable  many  things  might 

appear,  which  we  know  did  not  take  pbce ;  and  to  regard  as  perfectly  chimeri- 

etl,  expectations  which  we  know  were  not  realized,  but  which,  had  we  lived  in 

those  times,  we  should  doobtless  have  entertained ;  and  to  imagine  that  there  was 

no  danger  of  those  evils  which,  were,  in  fact,  escaped.    We  are  apt  also  to  make 

too  little  aDowanoes  for  prejndioes  ^d  associations  of  ideas,  which  no  longer  exist 

P^ecisely  m  the  same  form  among  ourselves,  but  which,  perhaps,  are  not  more  at 

^ttiaoee  with  right  reason  than  others  with  which  ourselves  are  infected. 

**8tudie9  ftfM  for  daligkt,  for  omamenty  and  far  oHliiyJ^ 

^e  dfeoaU,  then,  oahivate,  not  only  the  cornfields  of  oar  minds,  but  tha 
puiaHue-groands  also.  Erery  foculty  and  every  study,  however  worthless  they 
AMJ  be,  when  not  employed  in  the  service  of  God,— however  debMed  and  pel- 
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Inted  when  deTOted  to  the  leryioe  of  nn, — become  ennobled  and  sanctified  when 
directed,  by  one  whoee  oonstrafaiing  motive  is  the  knre  of  Christ,  towards  a  good 
object.  Let  not  the  Christian,  then,  think  "  soom  of  the  pleasant  land."  That 
land  is  the  field  of  ancient  and  modem  literatnre— of  philosophy,  in  almost  all  its 
departments— of  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  persoasion.  Eyery  part  of  it  may  be 
ottltivated  with  advantage,  as  the  Land  of  Canaan  when  bestowed  npon  GUid's 
peculiar  people.  They  were  not  commanded  to  let  it  lie  waste,  as  incurably  pol- 
luted by  the  abominations  of  iti  first  inhabitants ;  but  to  cultivate  it,  and  dwell  in 
h,  living  in  obedience  to  the  divine  laws,  and  dedicating  iti  choicest  fruiti  to  the 
Lord  their  God. 


DBFFEREST  ASPECTS  OF  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 


LOBD  CHE8TSRFIELD'8  LETTERS  TO  HIS  SON. 

Philip  Dobmeb  SrAimopE,  foarth  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  bom 
in  London,  September  22,  1694.  Having  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  in  1714.  In  1715  he  was  appointed  a 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
elected  to  Parliament,  where  he  signalized  his  entrance  by  his 
graceful  elocution.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1726,  he  passed 
into  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1728  he  was  made  Special  Ambassador 
to  Holland;  and,  on  his  return,  George  II.  appointed  him  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household;  and,  in  1745,  he  was  made  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  where  he  inaugurated  a  policy  of  conciliation 
which  made  his  administration  very  popular.  He  accepted  the 
office  of  Principal  Secretary  of  State  in  April.  1746,  which  he 
resigned  in  1748. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  intimate  with  Pope,  Swift,  Voltaire,  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  other  literary  men  of  his  time.  His  intercourse  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  which  was  at  no  time  intimate,  was  abruptly  closed  by 
the  well-known  indignant  letter  from  the  lexicographer,  on  the 
appearance  of  a  patronizing  notice  of  his  great  work  in  the  world, 
of  November  22,  1754,  and  which  has  outlived  much  of  the  litera- 
ture of  that  day. 

**  Seven  yean,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  in  yonr  outward 
room,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door;  durini^  which  time  I  have  been  push- 
livi  un  my  work  through  difficulties,  of  which  it  is  useless  to  complain, 
and  have  brought  it  at  last  to  the  verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of 
assistance,  one  word  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favor.  .  .  .  The  no- 
tice which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labors,  had  it  been  early,  had 
been  kind ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  mdificrent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it 
till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it;  till  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it 
.  .  .  Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  little  obli^tion  to  any  fa- 
vorer of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed,  though  I  should  conclude  it, 
if  less  be  possible  with  life.** 

Chesterfield's  reputation  as  an  author  is  founded  chiefly  on  his 
Letter$  to  hU  8on^  which  appeared  in  1774,  after  his  death;  and, 
although  written  Tor  a  special  purpose,  and  without  reference  to 
publication,  and  published  without  reference  to  his  ultimate  judg- 
ment as  to  special  suggestions,  they  have  been  widely  read,  and  have 
exerted  a  wide  and  deep  influence  on  the  aims  and  details  of  liberal 
cnltore. 
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HIS  OWN  EDUCATION  AND  TKilNINO. 

His  mother,  danghtcr  of  Geoi^e  Savile,  Marquis  of  Halifax,  died  while  this  son 
was  quite  young,  and  his  education,  throuj^h  a  neglect  of  the  father,  devolved, 
mainly,  upon  his  grandmother.  Lady  Halifax,  a  woman  of  much  sense  and 
Bensibility.  Her  house  was  the  resort  of  the  leading  politicians  and  best 
company  of  the  city,  whose  conversation  decided  ilie  tastes  of  the  youth,  who 
was  a  nice  observer  of  men  and  manners.  And  he  owed  much  to  a  casual  re- 
mark of  Lord  Galway,  who,  observing  in  him  a  strong  inclination  to  political 
life,  but  at  the  same  time  an  unconquerable  taste  for  pleasure,  witli  some  tinc- 
ture of  laziness,  remarked :  **  If  you  intend  to  bo  a  man  of  business,  you  must 
be  an  early  riser.  In  the  distinguished  posts  your  parts,  rank,  and  fortune  will 
entitle  you  to  fill,  you  will  be  liable  to  have  visitors  at  every  hour  of  the  day, 
and  unless  you  will  rise  early,  you  will  never  have  any  leisure  to  yourself." 
He  took  the  hint,  and  acted  upon  it  through  life. 

His  early  instruction,  Ull  he  was  eighteen,  was  by  private  tutors,  and  his  de- 
sire to  excel  was  the  spur  of  yt>uthful  exertion  both  in  books  and  plays.  In 
a  letter  to  his  son  (then  eleven),  he  says :  *  I  should  have  been  ashamed  if  any 
boy  of  that  age  had  learned  his  book  better,  or  played  at  any  game  better  than 
I  did ;  I  should  not  have  rested  a  moment  till  I  had  got  before  him.*  In  ITld 
(then  in  his  eighteenth  year)  ho  entered  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  In  a  letter  to 
his  French  teacher  in  London  ho  writes :  *  I  have  passed  the  last  week  at  the 
Bishop  of  Ely's,  who  lives  fifteen  miles  off,  and  have  seen  more  of  the  coun- 
try than  I  had  seen  in  all  my  life,  and  which  is  very  agreeable  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. I  continue  constant  at  my  studies,  which  as  yet  are  but  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  I  shall  sooA  commence  civil  law,  philosophy,  and  mathematics. 
I  find  this  college  infinitely  the  best  in  the  whole  unlversl^,  for  it  is  the  small- 
est, and  is  filled  with  lawyers,  who  have  been  in  the  world  and  understand  life. 
We  have  but  one  clergyman,  who  is  the  only  man  in  the  college  who  get« 
drunk.*  While  at  the  university  he  paid  particular  attention  to  tlie  great  mas- 
ters of  oratory.  In  a  letter  to  his  son^^ic  refers  to  this  subject:  *  Whenever 
I  read  pieces  of  eloquence,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  I  used  to  write 
down  the  shining  passages,  and  then  translate  them  as  well  and  elegantly  as  I 
could ;  if  in  Latin  or  French,  into  English ;  If  English,  into  French.  This, 
which  I  practiced  for  some  years,  not  only  Improved  and  formed  my  style, 
but  imprinted  in  my  mind  and  memory  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  authors.* 

In  1714  he  sets  out  on  the  grand  tour  of  Holland,  France,  and  Italy — and  as 
he  was  without  a  tutor,  ho  was  left  to  his  own  judgment,  which  proved  in 
some  respects  excellent,  and  in  others  perilous.  His  love  of  shining,  and  his 
avowed  principle  of  observing  and  copying  the  habits  and  manners  of  x>olite 
society,  led  him  into  gambling,  *  which,*  he  remarks  in  a  letter  to  his  son :  *  far 
from  adorning  my  character,  has,  I  am  conscious,  been  a  great  blemish  to  it' 
His  introduction  to  the  world  of  men  and  women  is  thus  described : 

At  nineteen  I  left  the  University  of  Cambridge,  whore  I  was  an  absolute 
pedant :  when  I  talked  my  best,  I  quoted  Horace ;  when  I  aimed  at  being  fa- 
cetious, I  quoted  Martial ;  and  when  I  had  a  mind  to  be  a  fine  gentleman,  I 
talked  Ovid.  I  was  convinced  that  none  but  the  ancients  had  common  sense ; 
that  the  classics  contained  everything  tliat  was  eiUier  necessary,  useful,  or  or- 
namental to  men ;  and  I  was  not  without  thouj^ht  of  wearing  the  Uya  virilii 
of  the  Romans,  instead  of  the  vulgar  and  illiberal  dress  of  the  modems. 
With  these  excellent  notions,  I  went  first  to  the  Hague,  where,  by  the  help  of 
several  letters  of  recommendation,  I  was  soon  introduced  into  all  the  best 
company ;  and  where  I  very  soon  discovered  that  I  was  totally  mistaken  in  al- 
most eY&ry  one  notion  I  had  entertained.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  strong  desire 
to  please  (the  mixed  result  of  good-nature,  and  a  vanity  by  no  means  blam- 
sblo),  and  was  sensible  that  I  luid  nothing  but  the  desire.  I  therefore  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  acquire  the  means  too.    I  studied  attentively  and  minutely  the 
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dress,  the  air,  the  oumner,  the  address, >nd  tiic  tarn  of  conversation,  of  all 
Uiose  whom  I  found  to  be  the  people  in  fashion  and  most  generally  allowed  to 
plesiie.  I  imitated  them  as  well  as  I  could ;  if  X  heard  Uiat  onu  man  woh  reck- 
oaed  remarkably  genteel,  I  carefully  watched  his  dress,  motions,  and  attitudes, 
and  formed  my  own  upon  them.  When  I  heard  of  another,  whose  couveriia- 
tion  was  a^p-eeable  and  encasing,  I  listened  and  attended  to  the  turn  of  it.  I 
addressed  myself,  though^  00  (rh  rnauvaiae  ffrace,'*  to  all  the  nioht  fashionable 
fine  ladies ;  confessed  and  lauded  with  thT;m  at  my  own  awkwaniness  and 
lawness,  recommending  myself  as  an  object  for  them  to  try  their  skill  in  form- 
ing. By  these  means  and  with  a  passionate  desire  for  pleasuig  everybody,  I 
came  bv  degrees  to  please  some ;  and  I  can  assure  yon^  that  whatever  little 
figure  I  have  made  in  the  world  has  been  much  more  owmg  to  that  passionate 
desire  I  had  of  pleasing  universally,  than  to  any  intrinsic  merit,  or  sound 
knowledge,  I  might  ever  have  been  uuister  of.  My  passion  for  pleasing  was 
so  strong  (and  I  am  very  glad  it  was  so),  that  I  own  to  you  fairly,  I  wished  to 
make  every  woman  I  saw  in  love  with  me,  and  every  man  I  met  with  admire 
me.  Without  this  passion  for  the  object,  I  should  never  have  been  so  atten- 
tive to  the  means ;  and  I  own  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  any  man 
of  good  nature  aad  good  sense  to  be  without  this  passion.  Does  not  good- 
nature Incline  us  to  please  all  those  we  converse  with,  of  whatever  rank  or 
station  they  ma.*  be  ?  And  does  not  good-sense  and  common  obser\'ation 
■how  of  what  infinite  use  it  is  to  please?  *  Oh,  but  one  may  please  by  the 
^[ood  qualities  of  the  heart  and  the  knowledge  of  Xhia  head,  witliout  the  fash- 
ionable air,  address,  and  manner,  which  is  mere  tlnscL'  I  deny  it.  A  man  n\ay 
be  esteemed  and  respected,  but  I  defy  him  to  please  without  them.  Moreover. 
at  your  age,  I  would  not  have  contented  myself  with  barely  pleosinj^ ;  I  wantod 
to  shine,  and  to  distinguish  myself  in  the  world,  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  gal- 
lantry, as  well  as  business.  And  that  ambition,  or  Vi^ity,  coll  it  what  you 
please,  was  a  right  one ;  it  hurt  nobodv,  and  made  me  exert  whatever  talents 
I  had.    It  is  the  spring  of  a  thousand  i^ght  and  good  things. 

To  tiieee  extracts  from  Lord  Chesterfield's  own  letters^  written  to  encourage 
the  efTorts  of  his  sop  to  acquire  the  art  of  pleasing  in  society,  we  add  passages 
frofi  the  graceful  and,  in  the  main,  just  criticisins  of  the  eminent  French 
essayist,  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve :  * 

In  1744,  when  he  was  only  fifty  years  of  age,  his  political  ajnbitlou  seemed, 
in  part,  to  have  died  out,  and  the  iudilTeient  state  of  his  health  left  him  to 
choose  a  private  life.  And  then  the  object  of  his  secret  ideal  and  liIs  real  am- 
bition we  know  now.  Before  his  marriage,  he  had,  about  the  year  1?^:^,  by  a 
French  lady  (Mdmc.  du  Bouchet),  whom  he  met  in  IloUand,  a  natural  son,  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.  He  wrote  to  this  son,  in  all  sincerity,  **  From 
the  first  day  of  your  life,  the  dearest  object  of  mine  has  been  to  make  you  as 
perfect  as  tJhe  weakness  of  human  natuiu  will  allow.*'  Towards  tlie  education 
of  this  son  all  his  wishe>,  all  his  aficcUonate  and  worldly  predilections  tended. 
And  whether  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  or  Sccretar}*  of  State  in  London,  he  found 
tune  to  write  long  letters,  full  of  minute  details,  to  him,  to  instruct  him  in 
small  matters,  and  to  perfect  him  in  mind  and  manner 

The  Chesterfield,  then,  that  we  love  esi>ceially  to  study,  is  the  man  of  wit 
and  experience,  who  knew  all  the  afiiurs,  and  x>assed  through  all  the  pha^ies  of 
puli Ileal  and  public  life  only  to  find  out  its  smallest  resources,  and  to  tell  us 
the  lost  mot ;  he  who,  from  his  youth,  was  the  friend  of  Pope  and  Bolingr 
broke,  tl&c  introducer  into  England  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  the  correa- 
pondent  of  Fo^tenellc  and  ^dme.  dc  Tcucin ;  ho  whom  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions placed  among  its  members,  who  united  the  wit  of  the  two  nations, 
and  who,  in  more  than  one  intellectual  essay,  but  particularly  in  his  letters  to 
his  son,  shows  himself  to  us  as  a  moralist,  as  amiable  as  he  is  consummate, 
a:ul  one  of  tuie  u^asters  of  life.    It  is  the  Itoehcfoucold  of  England  of  w^hom 

*  Peeflxed  to  a  late  Loadoa  edition  of  Lord  Chesterfleld'a  LetUrn^  Sentencen^  and  Bartow, 
la  the  Jpjyard  Serif  $  qf  Pleiinure  JSookn  of  Literature^  by  Smnpton  Low,  Bon  &  Maritoo. 
W^  can  most  bcacHly  comniend  tbla  bcaatlfally  printed  Tolumo  as  containiag  oU  tliera  la 
tnilj  valoabto  ta  Ihe  four  Tolunes  of  letters. 
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we  speak.  Moniesqnien,  after  the  publication  of  ^^VBtprit  det  Xoit,**  wroto 
to  the  Abb^  de  Gnasco,  who  was  then  in  England,  "  Tell  my  Lord  Chesterfield 
that  nothing  is  so  flattering  to  me  as  his  approbation;  but  that,  though  he  ia 
reading  my  worlc  for  the  third  time,  he  will  only  be  hi  a  better  position  to 
point  out  to  me  what  wants  correcting  and  rectifyhig  tai  it;  nothing  could  be 
more  instructive  to  me  than  his  observations  and  his  critique.' *  It  was  Ches- 
terfield who,  speaking  to  Montesquieu,  one  day,  of  the  readiness  of  the  French 
for  revolutions,  and  their  impatience  at  slow  reforms,  spoke  this  sentence, 
which  is  a  ritumd  of  our  whole  history:  *'You  French  know  how  to  make 
barricades,  but  you  never  raise  barriers/' 

The  letters  b<^n  with  the  A  B  C  of  education  and  instruction.  Chesterfield 
teaches  lils  son,  in  French,  the  rudiments  of  mythology  and  history.  I  do  not 
regret  the  publication  of  these  first  letters.  He  lets  ^p  some  very  excellent 
advice  in  those  early  pages.  The  little  Stanhope  is  no  more  than  eight  years 
old  when  his  father  suits  a  little  rhetoric  to  his  Juvenile  understanding,  and 
tries  to  show  him  how  to  use  good  language,  and  to  express  himself  well  He 
especially  recommends  to  him  attention  in  all  that  he  does,  and  he  gives  the 
Word  its  full  value.  **  It  is  attention  alone,"  he  says,  **  which  fixes  objects  in 
the  memory.  There  is  no  surer  mark  of  a  mean  and  meagre  intellect  in  the 
world  than  inattention.  All  that  is  worth  the  trouble  of  doing  at  all,  deserves 
to  be  done  well,  and  nothing  can  be  well  done  without  attention. ''  This  pre- 
cept he  incessantly  repeats,  and  varies  the  application  of  it  as  his  pupil  grows, 
and  is  in  a  condition  to  comprehend  it  to  its  fullest  extent  Whether  pleasure 
or  study,  everything  one  does  mlist  be  well  done,  done  entirely,  and  at  its 
proper  time,  without  allowing  any  distraction  to  intervene.  **  When  you  read 
Horace,  pay  attention  to  the  accuracy  of  his  thoughts,  to  the  elegance  of  his 
diction,  and  to  the  beauty  of  his  poetry,  and  do  not  think  of  the  ^De  Hcnime  d 
CHve'  of  Puficndorf ;  and  when  you  read  Puffendorf,  do  not  think  of  Mdme. 
de  Bt  Germain ;  nor  of  Puficndorf  when  you  speak  to  Mdi)ie.  de  St  Germain." 
But  this  strong  and  easy  subjugation  of  the  order  of  thought  to  the  will  only 
belongs  to  great  or  very  good  intellects.  M.  Roycr-Collard  used  to  say  that 
**what  was  most  wanting  in  our  day,  was  respect  in  the  moral  disposition,  and 
attention  in  the  intellectual.*'  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  a  less  grave  manner,  might 
have  said  the  same  thing.  He  was  not  long  in  finding  out  what  was  wanting 
in  this  child  whom  ho  wished  to  bring  up ;  whose  bringing  up  was,  indeed, 
the  end  and  aim  of  his  life.  ^'  On  sounding  your  character  to  its  very  depths," 
he  said  to  him,  "  I  have  not,  thank  God,  discovered  any  vice  of  heart  or  weak- 
ness of  head,  so  far ;  but  I  have  discovered  idleness,  inattention,  and  indlfier- 
cncc,  which  are  only  pardonable  in  the  aged,  who,  in  the  decline  of  life,  when 
health  and  spirits  give  way,  have  a  sort  of  right  to  that  kind  of  tranquility. 
But  a  young  man  ought  to  be  ambitious  to  shine  and  excel."  And  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  sacred  fire,  this  lightning,  that  makes  Achilles,  the  Alexandci-s,  and 
the  Caesars  to  be  the  Jlrtt  in  everD  undertaking^  this  motto  of  noble  hearts  and  of 
eminent  men  of  all  kinds,  that  nature  had  primarily  neglected  to  place  in  the 
honest  but  thoroughly  mediocre  soul  of  the  younger  Stanhope :  **  Tou  appear 
to  want,''  said  his  father,  **  that  vivida  vis  aniini  which  excites  the  majority  of 
youn^  men  to  please,  to  strive,  and  to  outdo  others."  **Whcn  I  was  your 
age,"  he  says  again,  **  I  should  have  been  ashamed  for  another  to  know  his 
lesson  bettor  or  to  have  been  before  mo  in  a  game,  and  I  should  have  had  no 
rest  till  I  had  regained  the  advantage."  All  this  little  course  of  education  by 
letters,  oflTers  a  sort  of  continuous  dramatic  interest ;  wo  follow  the  efforts  of 
a  fine,  distinguished,  energetic  nature  as  Lord  Chcstcrficld^s  was,  engaged  in  a 
contest  with  a  disposition  honest  but  indolent,  with  an  easy  and  dilatory  tem- 
perament, from  which  it  would,  at  any  expense,  form  a  masterpiece  accom- 
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pushed,  amiable  and  original,  ajQd  with  wliich  it  only  succeeded  in  making  a 
Bort  of  esUmable  copy.  What  sustains  and  almost  touches  the  reader  in  this 
strife,  where  so  much  art  is  used,  and  where  the  inevitable  counsel  is  the  same 
beneath  aU  metamorphoses,  is  the  true  fatherly  affection  which  animates  and 
insi^res  the  delicate  and  excellent  master,  as  patient  as  ho  is  full  of  vigor, 
lavish  in  resources  and  skill,  never  discouraged,  untiring  in  sowing  elegances 
and  g^races  on  this  infertile  soil.  The  young  man  is  placed  at  the  Academy, 
with  M.  de  la  Gu^rini^re  (not  till  1751,  when  he  was  nineteen,  too  old  to  profit 
by  such  instruction) ;  the  morning  he  devotes  to  study,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  is  to  be  consecrated  to  the  world.  **  Pleasure  is  now  the  last  branch  of 
your  education,"  this  indulgent  father  writes ;  **  it  wiU  soften  and  polish  your 
manners,  it  will  incite  you  to  seelc,  and  finally  to  acquire  gracenj*^  Upon  .this 
last  point  he  is  exacting,  and  shows  no  quarter.  Grocery  he  returns  continually 
to  them,  for  without  them  all  effort  is  vain.  "  If  they  are  not  natural  to  you, 
cultivate  them,"  he  cries.  He  indeed  speaks  confidently;  as  if ,  to  cultivate 
graces,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  them  already ! 

The  gentle  and  the  frivolous  are  perpetually  mingling  in  these  letters.  Mar- 
cel, the  dancing-master,  is  very  often  recommended,  Montesquieu  no  less.  The 
Abb^  de  Guasco,  a  sort  of  toady  to  Montesquieu,  is  a  useful  personage  for 
introductions.  **  Between  you  and  me,**  writes  Chesterfield,  "  ho  has  more 
knowledge  than  genius ;  but  a  clever  man  knows  how  to  make  wie  qf  everything^ 
and  every  man  is  good  for  something.  As  to  the  President  de  Montesquieu, 
he  is  in  all  respects  a  precious  acquaintance ;  he  has  genius^  with  the  most  exten- 
9ke  reading  in  the  world.    Jhink  qf  this  fountain  as  much  as  possible.** 

Of  authors,  those  whom  Chesterfield  particularly  recommends  at  this  time, 
and  those  whose  names  occur  most  frequently  in  his  counsels,  are  La  Roche- 
foncald  and  La  Bruy^re.  "  If  you  read  some  of  La  Rochcfoucald^s  maxims  in 
the  morning,  consider  them,  examine  them  well,  and  compare  them  with  the 
originals  you  meet  in  the  evening.  Read  La  Bruyt^re  in  the  morning,  and  see 
in  the  evening  if  his  portraits  are  correct"  But  these  guides,  excellent  as 
they  are,  have  no  other  use  by  themselves  than  that  of  a  maix  Without  i>er- 
sonal  observation  and  experience,  they  would  be  useless,  and  would  even  be 
conducive  to  error,  as  a  map  might  be  if  one  thought  to  get  from  it  a  complete 
knowledge  of  towns  and  provinces.  Better  read  one  man  than  ten  boolu. 
**  The  world  is  a  country  that  no  one  has  ever  known  by  means  of  descrip- 
tions ;  each  must  traverse  it  in  person  to  be  thoroughly  initiated  into  its  ways." 

Lord  Chesterfield  intended  this  beloved  son  for  a  diplomatic  life ;  he  at  first 
found  some  difficulties  in  the  way  on  account  of  his  illegitimacy.  To  cut 
short  these  objections,  he  sent  his  son  to  Parliament ;  it  was  the  surest  method 
of  conquering  the  scruples  of  the  court  Mr.  Stanhope,  in  his  maiden  speech, 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  notes.  He  did  not 
make  a  second  attempt  at  speaking  in  public.  It  appears  that  ho  succeeded 
better  in  diplomacy,  in  those  second-rate  places  where  solid  merit  is  sufficient 
He  filled  the  poet  of  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Dresden.  But 
his  health,  always  delicate,  failed,  and  his  father  had  the  misfortune  to  see 
him  die  before  him,  when  he  was  scarcely  thirty-six  years  old  (1768). 

HINTS  ON  GONTERSATrON. 

Talk  often,  but  never  long ;  In  that  case,  if  you  do  not  please,  at  least  yon 
are  sure  not  to  tire  your  hearers.  Pay  your  own  reckoning,  but  do  not  treat 
the  whole  company ;  this  being  one  of  the  very  few  coses  in  which  people  do 
not  care  to  be  trotted,  every  one  being  freely  convinced  that  he  has  where- 
withal to  pay. 

Tell  stories  veir  seldom,  and  absolutely  never  but  when  they  are  very  apt; 
and  very  short  Omit  every  circumstance  that  Is  not  material,  and  beware  of 
dij^'essions  To  have  frequent  recourse  to  narrative,  betrays  great  want  of 
Imagination. 
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NeTcr  bold  anybody  by  ibo  battoD,  or  the  hand,  in  order  to  be  heard  onr ; 
for,  if  people  are  not  willing  to  hear  you,  you  liad  much  better  hold  yuur 
to^^e  than  them. 

l^ke,  rather  than  give,  the  tone  of  the  company  you  are  in.  If  yon  have 
ptartSf  you  will  ahow  them,  more  or  less,  upon  every  subject;  and  if  you  have 
not,  you  had  better  talk  sUlily  upon  a  subject  of  other  people's,  than  of  your 
own  choosing. 

Avoid,  as  much  as  you  can,  in  mixed  companies,  argumentative,  polemical 
conversations ;  which,  thou^^  they  should  not,  yet  certainly  do,  indispose,  for 
a  lime,  the  contestii^  parties  towards  each  other ;  and  if  the  controversy 
grows  warm  and  noisy,  endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  some  genteel  levity  or 
Joke.  I  quieted  such  a  conversation  hubbub  once,  by  representing  to  them 
that,  tlioul;h  I  was  persuaded  none  there  present  would  repeat,  out  of  com- 
pany, what  passed  in  it,  yot  I  could  not  answer  for  the  discretion  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  street,  who  must  necessarily  hear  all  that  was  sidd. 

Above  all  things,  and  upon  all  occasions,  avoid  speaking  of  yourself,  if  it 
be  possible.  Such  is  the  natural  pride  and  vanity  of  our  hearts,  that  it  per- 
petually breaks  out,  even  in  people  of  the  best  part«,  in  ali  the  various  modes 
and  figures  of  the  c^tism. 

This  principle  of  vanity  and  pride  is  so  strong  in  human  nature,  that  it 
descends  even  to  the  lowest  objects ;  and  one  often  sees  people  anglinij  for 

g raise,  when,  admitting  all  they  say  to  be  true  (which,  by  the  way,  it  seldom 
)),  no  just  praise  is  to  he  sought  O^e  man  affirms  that  he  has  rode  past  an 
h^undrcd  miles  in  six  hours,  rrobablv  it  is  a  lie ;  but  supposing  it  to  be  true, 
what  then  V  Why,  he  is  a  very  good  post-boy,  that  is  alL  Another  asserts, 
and  probably  not  without  oaths,  that  he  has  drank  six  or  eight  bottles  of  wine 
at  a  sitting.  Out  of  charity,  I  will  believe  him  a  liar ;  f or  u  I  do  not,  I  mus( 
think  him  a  beast 

Always  look  people  in  the  face  when  yon  speak  to  them ;  the  not  doing  it 
is  thought  to  imply  conscious  guilt;  besides  that,  you  lose  the  advantage  of 
observing,  by  their  countenances,  what  impression  your  discourse  makc^  upon 
them.  In  order  to  know  people's  real  sentiments,  I  trust  much  more  to  my 
eyes  than  to  my  ears ;  for  they  can  say  whatever  they  have  a  mind  I  should 
hear;  but  they  can  seldom  help  looking  what  they  have  no  intcnUon  I  should 
know. 

Neither  retail  nor  receive  scandal,  willingly ;  for  thon^  the  defamation  of 
others  may  for  the  present  gratify  the  malignity  or  pride  of  our  hearts,  cool 
reflection  will  draw  verv  disadvantasrcous  conclusions  from  such  a  disposition ; 
and  in  the  case  of  scandal,  as  in  thai  of  robber>',  the  receiver  is  always  thought 
as  bad  as  the  thiel 

SELF-KNOWLBDQB  A27D  JTDGIIKKT  OF  OTIIEBS. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  inside  of  others,  study  your  own ;  but  men  in  gen- 
eral are  very  much  alike ;  and  though  one  has  one  prevailing  passion,  ana  an- 
other has  another,  yet  ttieir  operations  are  much  the  same ;  and  whatever  en- 
gages or  disgusts,  pleases  or  offends  you  in  others,  will,  fmUaiU  mtUandiM. 
engage,  disjfust,  please,  or  offend  others  in  you.  Observe,  with  the  ntmost 
attention,  all  the  operations  of  your  own  mind,  the  nature  of  3-our  pa^^sions, 
and  the  various  motives  that  determine  your  will,  and  yon  mav,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, know  ail  mankind.  For  instance,  do  you  tind  yourself  hurt  and  morti- 
Hod  when  another  makes  you  feci  his  superiority,  and  vour  own  inferiority,  in 
knowledge,  parts,  rank,  or  fortune  t  You  will  certainly  take  great  care  not  to 
make  a  iktsou,  whose  good  will,  good  word,  interest,  esteem,  or  friendship 
you  would  gain,  feel  that  superiority  in  you,  in  ease  you  have  it  If  disagree- 
able insinuations,  »\y  sneers,  or  repeated  contradictions  tease  and  Irritate  yoo, 
would  you  use  them  where  you  wished  to  engage  and  please  It  Surely  not ; 
and  I  hope  you  wish  to  engage  and  please  almost  universally.  The  tempta- 
tion of  saving  a  smart  or  witty  thing,  or  bon  mo/,  and  the  muiclous  applause 
with  which  itis  commonly  received,  has  made  people  who  can  say  them,  and, 
still  oftener,  people  who  think  thev  can,  but  yet  cannot,  and  yet  try,  more 
enemies,  and  implacable  ones,  too,  than  any  one  thing  that  I  know  of.  When 
SMoh  things,  then,  shall  happen  to  be  said  at  your  expense  (as  sometimes  they 
certainly  Hill),  reflect  aeriooslv  upon  the  sentiments,  uneasiness,  anger,  and 
Eeaontmoiit  which  they  exoite  in  you ;  and  consider  whether  it  can  be  prudent 
by  Uie  saiuo  means  to  excite  the  same  sentiments  in  others  against  you.  It  is 
a  deeldiMl  folly  to  lose  a  friend  for  a  jest ;  but,  in  my  mind,  it  is  not  a  much 
loss  dugive  of  foUy  to  make  an  enemy  of  an  indiflereut  and  neutral  person  for 
Vio  aftko  of  a  bon  muL 
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ESTTEBS    OF    WIUJAM    FTTT    (BASL    OF    CHATHAM)    TO    HIB    NSFHEW, 
THOICAB  PITT  (LORD  CAMXLFOBD),  WBTTTSN  1751-71 

William  Pitt,  the  Great  Commoner  of  England,  as  he  was  gen- 
erally spoken  of  until  this  honorably  won  designation  was  lost 
in  the  less  characteristic  title  of  Earl  of  Chatham  (conferred,  176C), 
was  bom  at  Boconnoc,  November  15,  1708.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  whence  he  went,  as  a  gentleman  commoner,  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  From  ill  health,  he  left  the  university  without  taking 
a  degree,  and  made  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy.  On  his  return 
he  obtained  a  cometcy  in  the  Blues,  and  entered  Parliament  in  Jan- 
uary, 1785,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  borough  of  Old 
Sarum^  which  was  the  property  of  his  family.  On  this  field  he  won 
the  reputation  as  an  orator  and  statesman,  which,  to  the  American 
•a  well  as  the  English  mind,  is  the  goal  and  stimulus  of  the  highest 
talents,  properly  trained,  worthily  directed,  and  successfully  re- 
warded. His  death  (May  11,  1777,  its  fatal  stroke  April  7)  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  after  one  of  his  outbursts  of  patriotic  eloquence, 
has  passed  into  the  keeping  of  painting  as  well  as  of  history. 

The  following  series  of  letters  were  addressed  by  their  author  to 
his  nephew,  Thomas  Pitt,  the  only  son  of  Thomas  Pitt  (the  Earl  of 
Chatham^s  eldest  brother),  of  Boconnoc,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall. 
He  was  bom  in  March,  1787,  and  died  in  Florence  in  1798.  He  sat 
in  several  parliaments,  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  was  a  lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  1768,  and  created  Lord  Camelford  in  1783.  He  was 
married  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Pinkney  Wilkinson.  Their  only  son 
was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1804,  and  their  only  daughter  was  married, 
in  1792,  to  William  Lord  Qrenville.  The  letters  coming,  by  this 
marriage,  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Grenville,  were  first  published  \ 
by  him  in  1804,  with  a  Dedication  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Pitt, 
'whose  career  teaches  how  great  talents  may  be  most  successfully 
cultivated,  and  to  what  objects  they  may  most  honorably  be  di- 
rected.' 

On  their  first  publication,  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  iv.)  justly 
observed:  *In  every  line  of  these  interesting  relics,  we  discover 
proof  that  Lord  Chatham  was  as  amiable  in  private  life  as  the  annals 
of  the  Old  and  New  World  proclaim  him  to  have  been  transoend- 
tatly  great  in  the  management  of  affairs.' 
9 
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The  original  edition  (1804)  was  introduced  by  Lord  Grenrille  with 
the  following 

Pr^ace, 

The  followinp;  letters  were  addressed  by  the  late  Lord  Chatham  to  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Pitt  (afterwards  Lord  Camelford),  then  at  Cambridge.  They  are 
few  in  number,  written  for  the  private  use  of  an  individaal  during  a  short 
period  of  time,  and  containing  only  such  detached  obserrations  on  uie  exten- 
sive subjects  to  which  they  relate,  as  occasion  mli^ht  happen  to  suggest,  in  tho 
course  of  familiar  correspondence.  Yet  even  these  imperfect  remains  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  received  by  the  public  with  no  common  interest,  as  well  from 
their  own  intrinsic  value,  as  from  the  picture  which  they  display  of  the  charac- 
ter of  tlieir  author.  The  editor's  wish  to  do  honor  to  tho  memory,  both  of  the 
person  by  whom  they  were  written  and  of  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
would  alone  have  rendered  him  desirous  of  making  these  papers  pnblic.  But 
he  feels  a  much  higher  motive,  in  the  hope  of  promoting  by  snch  a  publica- 
tion the  inseparable  interests  of  learning,  virtue,  and  religion.  By  the 
writers  of  that  school  whose  philosophy  consists  in  the  degradation  of  virtue, 
it  has  often  been  triumphantly  declared,  that  no  excellence  of  character  can 
stand  tlie  test  of  close  observation :  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  domestic 
scr>'ants,  or  to  his  familiar  friends.  How  much  more  Just,  as  well  a«  more 
amiable  and  dignified,  is  the  (^posite  sentiment,  delivered  to  us  in  the  words 
of  Plutarch,  and  illustrated  throughout  all  his  writings !  *'  Real  virtue,*'  says 
that  inimitable  moralist,  in  his  Life  of  Pericles,  "  is  most  loved  where  it  it 
most  nearly  seen:  and  no  respect  which  it  commands  from  strangers,  can 
equal  tlie  never  ceasing  admiration  it  excites  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
domestic  life." 

Tho  following  correspondence,  imperfect  as  it  is  (and  who  will  not  lament 
that  many  more  such  letters  are  not  preserved?),  exhibits  a  great  orator, 
statesman  and  patriot,  in  one  of  tho  most  interesting  relations  of  i)rivate 
society.  Not  as  in  the  cabinet  or  the  senate,  enforcing,  by  a  vigorous  and 
commanding  eloquence,  those  councils  to  which  his  country  owed  her  pre- 
eminence and  glory ;  but  implanting  with  parental  kindness,  into  the  mind  of 
an  ingenious  youth,  seeds  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  ripened  into  full 
maturity  in  the  character  of  a  most  accomplished  man :  directing  him  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  tlie  best  instrument  of  action :  teaching  him,  by 
the  cultivation  of  his  reason,  to  strengtlien  and  establish  in  his  heart  those 
principles  of  moral  rectitude  which  were  congenial  to  it;  and,  above  all,  ex- 
horting him  to  regulate  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life  by  tho  predominant  in- 
fluence of  gratitude  and  obedience  to  God,  as  the  only  sure  groundwork  of 
every  human  duty. 

What  parent  anxious  for  the  character  and  success  of  a  son,  bom  to  any 
liberal  station  in  this  great  and  free  country,  would  not,  in  all  that  related  to 
his  education,  gladly  have  resorted  to  the  advice  of  such  a  man?  What 
youthful  spirit,  animated  by  any  desire  of  future  excellence,  and  looking  for 
the  gmtitieation  of  tliat  desire  in  the  pursuits  of  honorable  ambition,  or  in 
the  consciousness  of  an  upright,  active,  and  useful  life,  wonld  not  embrace 
with  transport  any  opportunity  of  listening  on  such  a  subject  to  the  lessons  of 
Lord  Chatham  ?  They  are  here  before  him.  Not  delivered  with  the  authority 
of  a  preceptor  or  a  imrent,  but  tempered  by  the  affection  of  a  friend  towards 
a  disposition  and  cliaracter  well  entitled  to  such  regard. 

On  that  disposition  and  character  the  editor  forbears  to  enlarge.  Their  best 
panegyric  will  be  found  in  the  following  pa^es.  Lord  Camelford  is  there 
described  such  as  Lord  Chatham  iadged  him  in  the  first  dawn  of  his  youth, 
and  such  as  he  conthmed  to  his  latest  hour.  The  same  suavity  of  mannert 
and  steadiness  of  principle,  the  same  correctness  of  Judgment  and  integrity  of 
heart,  distinguished  him  tlirongh  life ;  and  the  same  affectionate  attachment 
from  those  who  knew  him  bes^  has  followed  him  beyond  the  grave. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader,  on  the  slightest  perusal  of  the  following 
letters,  that  they  were  never  Intended  to  comprise  a  perfect  system  of  educa- 
tion, even  for  the  short  portion  of  time  to  which  they  relate.  Many  points  In 
which  they  will  be  found  deficient,  were  undoubtedly  supplied  by  frequent 
opportunities  of  personal  intercourse,  and  much  was  left  to  tho  general  rules 
of  study  established  at  an  English  university.  Still  less,  therefore,  should 
the  temporary  advice  addressed  to  an  individual,  whose  previous  education  had 
labored  under  some  disadvantage,  be  understood  as  a  general  dissuasive  from 
the  cultivation  of  Grecian  literature.  The  sentiments  of  Lord  Chatham  were 
in  direct  opposition  to  any  such  opinion.    The  manner  in  which,  even  in  these 
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letters,  he  speaks  of  the  first  of  poets,  and  the  neatest  of  orators :  and  the 
stress  which  he  lays  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  immortal  works, 
coald  leave  no  doubt  of  his  judgment  on  this  important  point  That  judgment 
was  afterwards  most  unequivocally  manifested,  when  he  wus  called  upon  to 
consider  the  question  with  a  still  higher  interest,  not  only  as  a  friend  and 
lipoardian,  but  also  as  a  father. 

*'  I  call  that»"  says  Milton,  **  a  complete  and  generous  education,  which  fits 
a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  both 
public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war."  This  is  the  purpose  to  which  all 
knowledge  is  subordinate ;  the  test  of  all  intellectual  and  moral  excellence. 
It  is  the  end  to  which  the  lessons  of  Lord  Chatham  arc  uniformly  directed. 
May  they  contribute  to  promote  and  encourage  its  pursuit !  Recommended, 
as  they  must  be,  to  the  heart  of  every  reader,  by  their  warmth  of  sentiment 
and  eloquence  of  language ;  deriving  additional  weight  from  the  affectionate 
interest  by  which  they  were  dictated;  and  most  of  all,  enforced  by  the 
influence  of  his  great  example,  and  the  authority  of  his  venerable  name. 

LETTBB  L 

September^  1751. 
Ht  Deab  Child, — I  am  extremely  pleased  with  your  translation,  now  it  is 
written  over  fair.  It  is  very  close  to  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  done,  in 
many  places,  with  much  spirit,  as  well  as  the-  numbers  not  lame  or  rough. 
However,  an  attention  to  Mr.  Pope's  numbers  will  make  you  avoid  some  ill 
sounds,  and  hobbling  of  the  verse,  by  only  transposing  a  word  or  two,  in  many 
instances.  I  have,  upon  reading  the  Eclogue  over  again,  altered  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  lines,  in  order  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the  Latin,  as  w^cll  as  to 
render  some  beautj'  which  Is  contained  in  the  repetition  of  words  in  tender 
passages.  Ton  give  me  great  pleasure,  my  dear  child,  in  the  progress  you 
have  made.  I  will  recommend  to  Mr.  Leech  to  carry  you  quite  through 
Virgil's  i£ncid,  from  beginning  to  ending.  Pray  show  him  this  letter,  with 
my  service  to  him,  and  thanks  for  his  care  of  you.  For  English  poetr}%  I 
recommend  Pope*s  translation  of  Homer,  and  Dryden's  Fables  in  particular. 
I  am  not  sure  if  they  are  not  called  Tales  instead  of  Fables.  Tour  cousin, 
whom,  I  am  sure,  you  can  overtake  If  you  will,  has  read  Virgirs  ^neid  quite 
through,  and  much  of  Horace's  Epistles.  Terence's  plays  I  would  also  de- 
sire Mr.  Leech  to  make  you  perfect  master  of.  Tour  cousin  has  read  them  all. 
60  on,  my  dear,  and  you  will  at  least  equal  him.  Ton  are  so  good  that  I  have 
DOthing  to  wish  but  that  yon  may  be  directed  to  proper  books ;  and  I  trust  to 
your  spirit,  and  desire  to  be  praised  for  things  that  deserve  praise,  for  the 
figure  you  wHl  hereafter  make.    God  bless  you,  my  dear  child. 

Tour  most  affectionate  Uncle, 

William  Pitt, 
lstteb  ii. 

Bath,  Oct,  12,  175X. 

Ht  Dsab  Nbphew, — ^Aa  I  have  been  moving  about  from  place  to  place, 
your  letter  reached  me  here,  at  Bath,  but  very  lately,  after  making  a  consider- 
able circuit  to  find  me.  I  should  have  otherwise,  my  dear  child,  returned  you 
fhanlu  for  tbe  very  great  pleasure  you  have  given  me,  long  before  now.  The 
Teiy  good  account  you  give  me  of  your  studies,  and  that  delivered  in  very 
good  Latin,  for  your  time,  has  filled  me  with  the  highest  expectation  of  your 
future  improvements.  I  see  the  foundations  so  well  laid,  that  I  do  not  make 
the  least  doubt  but  you  will  become  a  perfect  good  scholar ;  and  have  the 
pleasure  and  applause  that  will  attend  the  several  advantages  hereafter,  ip 
the  futore  course  of  your  life,  that  you  can  only  acquire  now  by  your  emula- 
tion and  noble  labors  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  and  of  every  acquirement 
thai  is  to  make  you  superior  to  other  gentlemen.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you 
have  began  Homer'a  Iliad,  and  have  made  so  great  a  prog^ress  in  YirgiL  I  hope 
yon  taste  and  love  those  authors  particularly.     Tou  cannot  read  them  too 
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Iliat  beoBiiBe  poUtiotl  MOBomy  m  oaovenuit  with  htman  inttuaciwn^,  and  1w  hi 
Aoqnainted  with  00  mMi  greater  an  amcMmt  of  kwman  iranmethne  than  tie 
generality  of  men,  he  moit  have  an  advantage  over  them  in  precisely  the  same 
degree,  in  disotunng  qnestions  of  polilioal  economy.  Undoubtedly  he  hot  a 
great  advantage,  if  he  is  careful  to  keep  in  view  the  tme  principles  of  the  seienoe; 
but  otherwise  he  may  even  labor  under  a  dta-advantage,  by  forgetting  that  (as  I 
just  now  observed)  the  kind  of  transacUooB  which  are  made  most  prominent  and 
occupy  the  chief  spaoe,  in  the  works  of  historians  and  travelers,  are  usually  not 
those  of  every-day  life,  with  whidh  political  economy  is  conversant.  It  is  in  the 
same  way  that  an  aoonrate  militaty  tnrvey  of  any  district,  or  a  series  ijf  sketches 
accompanying  a  fieturetque  tour  through  it,  may  even  serve  to  mislead  one  who 
is  seeking  for  a  knowledge  of  its  ogrieuUurai  condition,  if  he  does  not  keep  in 
mind  the  different  objects  which  different  kinds  of  survey  have  in  view. 

*^  Geologists,  when  coDmnissioning  &eir  fHends  to  procure  them  iVom  any  for- 
eign country  such  specimens  as  may  convey  an  klea  of  its  geological  cbaraoter, 
are  accustomed  to  warn  them  against  sending  over  collections  of  cttrionties — i.  4, 
specimens  of  spars,  stalactites,  Ac,  which  are  acoonnted,  in  that  country^  curioua^ 
from  being  ran'lies,  and  which  consequently  convey  no  correct  notion  of  its  gen- 
eral features.  What  they  want  is,  specimens  of  the  eommtmett  strata, — the 
stones  with  which  the  roads  are  mended,  and  the  houses  built,  &c.  Aud  some 
fragments  of  these,  which  in  that  country  are  accounted  mere  rubbish,  they 
sometimes,  with  much  satisfaction,  find  cMuallf  adkerimg  to  the  specimens  sent 
I  them  as  curiosities,  and  constituting,  for  their  object,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  collection.  Histories  are  in  general,  to  the  political  economist,  what  such 
•oUections  are  to  the  geologwt.  The  casvat  allaaions  to  common,  and  what  aM 
eoBsidered  insignificant  matters,  conveying  to  him  the  roost  valuable  information. 

'^  An  injudicious  study  of  history,  then,  may  even  prove  a  hindrance  instead 
of  a  help  10  the  forming  of  right  views  of  political  economy.  For  not  only  are 
many  of  the  transactions  which  are,  in  the  historian's  view,  the  most  important, 
roch  as  are  the  least  important  to  the  politkial  economist,  but  also  a  great  propoff^ 
lion  of  them  consists  of  what  are  in  reality  the  greatest  trnpedtmenU  to  the  prog- 
ress of  a  society  in  wealth :  via.,  wars,  revolntions,  and  disturbances  of  evei^ 
kind.  It  is  not  in  consequence  of  these,  but  in  spite  of  them,  that  society  haa 
made  the  progress  which  in  foel  it  has  made.  So  that  in  taking  such  a  survey 
m  history  furnishes  of  the  course  of  events,  for  mstance,  for  the  last  eight  hmid^ 
red  years,  (the  period  I  just  now  alluded  to,)  not  only  do  we  find  little  mentioB 
of  the  causes  which  have  ao  greatly  increased  national  wealth  during  that  period^ 
bat  what  we  chiefly  do  read  of  is,  the  emtntwraeting  causes ;  especially  the  wars 
which  have  been  raging  from  time  to  time,  to  the  destmotion  of  capital,  and  the 
hindrance  of  improvement  Now,  if  a  ahlp  had  performed  a  voyage  of  eight 
hundred  leagnea,  and  the  register  of  it  contained  an  aocoont  chiefly  of  the  con- 
trary winds  and  omreBts,  and  made  little  mention  of  flivorable  gales,  we  might 
well  be  at  a  loss  to  onderstaad  bow  she  reaohed  her  destinatioii ;  and  might  even 
be  led  into  the  mistake  of  soppcsing  thai  the  contrary  winds  had  forwarded  her 
m  her  ooorse.    Yet  such  is  history  1" 

In  referenee  to  the  stndy  of  history^  I  have  dsewhera  rmankeii  «pon  the  ior 
portance,  among  the  intolleetaid  qnaUfioatfona  for  snoh  a  atady,  of  a  vivid  imag- 
inations—a focoMy  which,  conseqneiitly,  a  skiUAd  narrator  nraat  himself  poasem^ 
Mid  to  whfohhdnrartbaablatafrffiiiah  «BBoitenienihioth«ri.    Some  mnj^pai^ 
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isa 


H^apt,  be  tltfdc^  it  tblr  rUttlHc,  who  have  been  MtitMomtA  fo  oditticter  iinaglnA- 
tkn  «  baring  n6  otbef  olfioe  fhah  to  feign  And  to  ftlatfy.  ftrery  fhculty  is  liable 
tt>  abase  and  niiedifeclion,  and  imagination  among  the  rest ;  bnt  it  is  a  mistake 
to  sappdae  ibaX  it  tfeeeHaHly  tends  to  pervert  the  truth  of  hiitorjr,  and  to  mislead 
dke  jadgnient  On  t&e  eontrtey,  ontr  view  of  any  transaoCon,  especially  one  that 
it  remote  in  time  or  pboe,  #iir  necessaHly  be  impeiYect,  genei^Ily  incorre<it,  nnleM 
X  embraee  someChhig  teore  than  the  bare  oudine  of  the  occafrences, — nnless  #e 
have  belb^  the  mSnd  A  Hvely  idea  of  the  icetfea  in  which  the  events  took  phice, 
die  habits  of  thooght  and  of  feeling  of  the  actofft,  and  tS{  the  dronmstanoes  cotf- 
nected  with  the  transaction ;  nnless,  in  short,  we  can  in  a  considerable  degMV 
transport  ourselves  out  of  oor  own  age,  and  eouitry,  and  persons,  and  imagine 
ourselves  the  agents  or  spectators.  It  is  from  consideration  of  all  these  circum- 
stances that  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  right  judgment  as  to  the  facts  which  history 
reoords,  and  to  derive  instruction  from  it.  What  we  imagine  may  indeed  be 
merely  imaginary,  that  is,  unreal ;  but  it  may  again  be  what  actually  does  or  did 
exist.  To  say  that  imagination,  if  not  regulated  by  sound  judgment  and  sufficient 
knowledge,  may  chanoe  to  convey  to  us  false  impressions  of  past  events,  is  only 
to  say  that  man  is  fallible.  But  such  false  impressions  are  even  much  the  more 
likely  to  take  possession  of  those  whose  imagination  is  feeble  or  uncultivated. 
They  are  apt  to  imagine  the  things,  persons,  times,  countries,  &c.,  which  they 
read  U,  as  much  less  different  from  what  they  see  around  them  than  is  really  the 


The  practical  importance  of  such  an  exercise  of  imagination  to  a  full,  and 
dear,  and  consequently  profitable  view  of  the  transactions  related  in  history,  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  In  respect  of  the  very  earliest  of  all  human  transao- 
tkws,  it  is  matter  of  common  remark  bow  prone  many  are  to  regard  with  mingled 
wonder,  contempt,  and  indignation,  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents ;  as  if 
they  were  not  a  &ur  sample  of  the  human  race ;  as  if  any  of  us  would  not,  if 
be  had  been  placed  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  have  acted  as  they 
did.  The  Corinthians,  probably,  had  perused  with  the  same  barren  wonder  the 
history  of  the  backslidings  of  the  Israelites ;  and  needed  that  Paul  should  remind 
them,  that  these  things  were  written  for  their  example  and  admonition.  And 
lU,  in  almost  every  portion  of  history  they  read,  have  need  of  a  corresponding 
warning,  to  endeavor  to  fimcy  themselves  the  persons  they  read  of,  that  they  may 
reoognize  in  the  accounts  of  past  times  the  portraiture  of  our  own.  From  not 
putting  oarselves  in  the  place  of  the  persons  living  in  past  times,  and  entering 
fully  into  all  their  feelings,  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  probable  many  things  might 
appear,  which  we  know  did  not  take  place ;  and  to  regard  as  perfectly  chimeri- 
obI,  expectations  which  we  know  were  not  realized,  but  which,  had  we  lived  in 
those  times,  we  should  doubtless  have  entertained ;  and  to  imagine  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  those  evils  which,  were,  in  fiu^t,  escaped.  We  are  apt  also  to  make 
too  little  aDowanoes  for  prejudices  tpd  associations  of  ideas,  which  no  longer  exist 
precisely  in  the  same  form  among  ourselves,  but  which,  perhaps,  are  not  more  at 
vananoe  with  right  reason  than  others  with  which  ourselves  are  infected. 

^Studies  serve  far  delighiy  for  ornament y  and  far  ability. ^^ 

We  should,  then,  cultivate,  not  only  the  cornfields  of  our  minds,  but  the 
plessnre-grounds  also.  Every  fiMulty  and  every  study,  however  worthless  they 
may  be,  when  not  employed  in  the  service  of  God, — ^however  debased  and  pol- 
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Inted  wben  devoted  to  the  ■errioe  of  nn, — become  ennobled  and  sanctified  wben 
directed,  by  one  wbose  oonitraining  jnottre  ii  the  lore  of  Christ,  towards  a  good 
object  Let  not  the  Christian,  then,  think  "scorn  of  the  pleasant  land."  That 
bnd  is  the  field  of  ancient  and  modem  literalnre— of  philosophy,  in  almost  all  its 
departments— of  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  persoasion.  Every  part  of  it  may  be 
onltiTated  with  advantage,  as  the  Land  of  Canaan  when  bestowed  upon  Grod's 
peculiar  people.  They  were  not  commanded  to  let  it  lie  waste,  as  incurably  pol- 
luted by  the  abominations  of  its  first  inhabitants ;  but  to  cultirate  it,  and  dwell  in 
H,  living  in  obedience  to  the  divine  laws,  and  dedicating  its  choicest  fruits  to  the 
Lord  their  God. 


DIFFEBEST  ASPECTS  OF  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 


LOBD  chesterfield's  LETTERS  TO  HIS  SON. 

Philip  Dormer  Staioiope,  fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  bom 
in  London,  September  22,  1604.  Having  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  in  1714.  In  1715  he  was  appointed  a 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
elected  to  Parliament,  where  ho  signalized  his  entrance  by  his 
graceful  elocution.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1726,  he  passed 
into  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1728  he  was  made  Special  Ambassador 
to  Holland;  and,  on  his  return,  George  H.  appointed  him  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household ;  and,  in  1745,  he  was  made  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  where  he  inaugurated  a  policy  of  conciliation 
which  made  his  administration  very  popular.  He  accepted  the 
office  of  Principal  Secretary  of  State  in  April.  1746,  which  he 
resigned  in  1748. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  intimate  with  Pope,  Swift,  Voltaire,  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  other  literary  men  of  his  time.  His  intercourse  w^ith 
Dr.  Johnson,  which  was  at  no  time  intimate,  was  abruptly  closed  by 
the  well-known  indignant  letter  from  the  lexicographer,  on  tho 
appearance  of  a  patronizing  notice  of  his  great  work  in  the  world, 
of  November  22,  1754,  and  which  has  outlived  much  of  the  litera- 
ture of  that  day. 

"  Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  in  your  outward 
room,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door;  durins^  which  time  I  have  been  push- 
in;^  on  my  work  through  diflicalties,  of  which  it  is  useless  to  complain, 
and  hare  brought  it  at  last  to  the  verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of 
assistance,  one  word  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favor.  .  .  .  The  no- 
tice wliicli  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labors,  had  it  been  early,  had 
been  kind ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  mdifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it 
till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it 
.  .  .  Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  little  obligation  to  anv  fa- 
vorer of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed,  though  I  should  conclude  it, 
if  le«s  be  possible  with  life.** 

Chesterfield's  reputation  as  an  author  is  founded  chiefly  on  his 
Letters  to  hU  Son^  which  appeared  in  1774,  after  his  death;  and, 
although  written  Tor  a  special  purpose,  and  without  reference  to 
publication,  and  published  without  reference  to  his  ultimate  judg- 
ment as  to  special  suggestions,  they  have  been  widely  read,  and  have 
exerted  a  wide  and  deep  influence  on  tho  aims  and  details  of  liberal 
culture. 
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HIS  OWN  EDUCATION  AND  TKAININO. 

His  mother,  daughter  of  George  Savile,  Marquis  of  Halifax,  died  while  this  son 
was  quite  young,  and  liis  education,  through  a  neglect  of  the  father,  devolved, 
mainly,  upon  his  grandmother.  Lady  Halifax,  a  woman  of  much  sense  and 
sensibility.  Her  house  was  the  resort  of  the  leading  politicians  and  best 
company  of  the  city,  whose  conversation  decided  the  tastes  of  the  youth,  who 
was  a  nice  obser>'er  of  men  and  manners.  And  he  owed  much  to  a  casual  re- 
mark of  Lord  Galway,  who,  observing  in  him  a  strong  inclination  to  political 
life,  but  at  the  same  time  an  unconquerable  taste  for  pleasure,  with  some  tinc- 
ture of  laziness,  remarked :  "  If  you  intend  to  be  a  man  of  business,  you  must 
be  an  early  riser.  In  the  distinguished  posts  your  parts,  rank,  and  fortune  will 
entitle  you  to  fill,  you  will  be  liable  to  have  visitors  at  every  hour  of  the  day, 
and  unless  you  will  rise  early,  you  wlU  never  have  any  leisure  to  yourself.'* 
He  took  the  hint,  and  acted  upon  it  through  life. 

His  early  instruction,  tiU  he  was  eighteen,  was  by  private  tutors,  and  his  de- 
sire to  excel  was  the  spur  of  youthful  exertion  both  In  boolcs  and  plays.  In 
a  letter  to  his  son  (then  eleven),  he  says :  *  I  should  have  been  ashamed  if  any 
boy  of  that  age  had  learned  his  book  better,  or  played  at  any  game  better  than 
I  did ;  I  should  not  have  rested  a  moment  till  I  had  got  before  him.*  In  ITld 
(then  in  his  eighteenth  year)  he  entered  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  In  a  letter  to 
his  French  teacher  in  London  he  writes :  *  I  have  passed  the  last  week  at  the 
Bishop  of  Ely's,  who  lives  fifteen  miles  off,  and  have  seen  more  of  the  coun- 
try than  I  had  seen  in  all  my  life,  and  which  is  very  agreeable  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. I  continue  constant  at  my  studies,  which  as  yet  are  but  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  I  shall  soort  commence  civil  law,  phHosophy,  and  mathematics. 
I  find  this  college  infinHely  the  best  in  the  whole  university,  for  it  is  the  small- 
est, and  is  filled  with  lawyers,  who  have  been  in  the  world  and  understand  life. 
Wo  have  but  one  clergyman,  who  is  the  only  man  in  the  college  who  gct« 
drunk.'  While  at  the  university  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  great  mas- 
ters of  oratory.    In  a  letter  to  his  son,4ic  refers  to  this  subject :    '  Whenever 

I  read  pieces  of  eloquence,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  I  used  to  write 
do\«ii  the  shining  passages,  and  then  translate  them  as  well  and  elegantly  as  I 
could ;  if  in  Latin  or  French,  into  English ;  If  English,  into  French.  This, 
which  I  practiced  for  some  years,  not  only  improved  and  formed  my  style, 
but  imprinted  in  my  mind  and  memory  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  autliors.* 

In  1714  he  sets  out  on  the  grand  tour  of  Holland,  France,  and  Italy — and  as 
he  was  without  a  tutor,  ho  was  left  to  his  own  judgment,  which  proved  in 
some  respects  excellent,  and  in  others  perilous.  His  love  of  shining,  and  his 
avowed  principle  of  observing  and  copying  the  habits  and  manners  of  polito 
society,  led  him  into  gambling,  *  which,'  he  remarks  in  a  letter  to  his  son :  *  far 
from  adorning  my  character,  has,  I  am  conscious,  been  a  great  blemish  to  It* 
His  Introduction  to  the  world  of  men  and  women  is  thus  described : 

At  nineteen  I  left  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  I  was  an  absolute 
pedant :  when  I  talked  my  best  I  quoted  Horace ;  when  I  aimed  at  being  fa- 
cetious, I  quoted  Martial ;  and  when  I  had  a  mind  to  be  a  fine  gentleman,  I 
talked  Ovid,  I  was  convinced  that  none  but  tlie  ancients  had  common  sense ; 
that  the  classics  contained  everything  that  was  either  necessary,  useful,  or  or- 
namental to  men ;  and  I  was  not  without  tliou«^ht  of  wearing  the  tc^a  virUit 
of  the  Romans,  instead  of  the  vulgar  and  illiberal  dress  of  the  modems. 
With  these  excellent  notions,  I  went  first  to  the  Hague,  where,  by  the  help  of 
several  letters  of  recommendation,  I  was  soon  Introduced  Into  all  tlie  best 
company ;  tod  whefe  I  very  soon  discovered  that  I  was  totally  mistaken  lu  al- 
most every  one  notion  I  had  entertained.  Fortunately,  1  hod  a  strong  desire 
to  please  (tlio  mixed  result  of  good-nature,  and  a  vanity  by  no  means  bhim- 
•ble),  and  was  sensible  that  I  had  nothing  but  the  desire.    I  therefore  resolved, 

II  possible,  to  acquire  the  means  too.    l  studied  attentively  and  minutely  tlie 
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dresc,  the  air.  the  oiaoner,  the  oddreWf.^nd  the  tarn  of  conversation,  of  oil 
those  whom  I  found  to  be  tlie  people  in  foMhion  and  most  generally  allowed  to 
plcft«e.  I  imitated  them  as  well  as  I  could ;  if  X  heard  that  onu  nian  waj«  reck- 
oned remarlcably  genteel,  I  carefully  watched  his  dress,  motions,  uud  attitudes, 
and  formed  my  own  upon  them.  When  I  heard  of  another,  whose  conversa- 
tion was  agreeable  and  engagin^*^,  I  listened  and  attended  to  the  turn  of  it  I 
addressed  myself,  though  *a«  tre«  nuiuvai»e grace^^  to  all  the  niot»t  fashionable 
fine  ladies ;  confessed  and  lauc'hcd  with  thT:m  at  my  own  awkwardut'ss  and 
lawnese,  recommending  myself  as  an  object  for  tliem  to  try  their  skill  in  form- 
ing. By  these  means  and  with  a  passionate  desire  for  pleasing  everybody,  I 
came  by  degrees  to  please  some ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  whatever  little 
figure  I  have  made  in  the  world  has  been  much  more  owing  to  that  p^issionate 
desire  I  had  of  pleasing  universally,  than  to  any  intrinsic  merit,  or  sound 
knowledge,  I  might  ever  have  been  master  of.  My  passion  for  pleasing  was 
so  strong  (and  I  am  very  glad  it  was  so),  that  I  own  to  you  fairly,  I  wislicd  to 
make  every  woman  I  saw  in  love  with  me,  and  every  man  I  met  with  admire 
me.  Without  this  passion  for  the  object,  I  should  never  have  been  so  atten- 
tive to  the  means ;  and  I  own  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  any  man 
of  good  nature  aad  good  sense  to  be  without  this  passion.  Does  not  good- 
nature Incline  us  to  please  all  those  we  converse  with,  of  whatever  rank  or 
station  they  ma;  be  1  And  does  not  good-sense  and  common  obscr\'ation 
•how  of  what  infinite  use  it  is  to  please  ?  *  Oh.  but  one  may  please  by  the 
good  qualities  of  the  heart  and  the  knowledge  of  the  head,  without  the  fash- 
ionable air,  address,  and  manner,  which  is  mere  tinsel.*  I  deny  it.  A  man  nxay 
be  est<»med  and  respected,  but  I  defy  him  to  please  without  tliem.  Moreover. 
at  your  age,  I  woula  not  have  contented  myself  with  barely  pleasing ;  I  wanted 
to  shine,  and  to  distinguish  myself  in  tlie  world,  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  gal- 
lantry, M  w'ell  as  business.  And  that  ambition,  or  vj^ity,  call  it  what  you 
please,  was  a  right  one ;  it  hurt  nobody,  and  made  mc  exert  whatever  talents 
I  had.    It  is  the  spring  of  a  thousand  right  and  good  things. 

To  tiiese  extracts  fionx  Lord  Chesterfield's  own  lottery,  written  to  encourage 
the  efforts  of  his  son  to  acquire  the  art  of  pleasing  in  society,  we  add  passages 
frofi  Uie  graceful  and,  in  the  main,  just  criticisjuas  of  the  eminent  French 
essayist,  C.  A.  Sainte-Benve :  * 

Li  174^,  when  he  was  only  fifty  years  of  age,  his  political  ajubitlon  seemed, 
in  part,  to  have  died  out,  and  the  iudilTcient  state  of  his  health  left  him  to 
choose  a  private  life.  And  then  the  object  of  his  secret  ideal  and  Ins  real  am- 
bition wc  know  now.  Before  his  marriage,  he  had,  about  the  year  17:32,  by  a 
French  lady  (Mdme.  du  Bouchet),  whom  he  met  in  Holland,  a  natural  son,  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.  He  wrote  to  this  son,  in  all  sincerit}',  '*  From 
the  first  day  of  your  Ufe,  the  dearest  object  of  mine  has  been  to  make  you  as 
perfect  as  the  weakness  of  human  nature  will  allow."  Towards  the  education 
of  this  son  all  liis  wishe>,  all  his  afiecUonate  and  worldly  predilections  tended. 
And  whether  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  or  Secrctar}'  of  State  in  Liondon,  he  found 
time  to  write  long  letters,  full  of  minute  details,  to  him,  to  instruct  him  in 
^mall  matters,  and  to  perfect  him  in  mhid  and  manner 

The  Cliestcrlleld,  then,  that  we  love  especially  to  study,  is  the  man  of  wit 
and  experience,  who  knew  all  the  afiairs,  and  passed  through  all  the  jjhases  of 
political  and  public  life  only  to  find  out  its  smallest  resources,  and  to  tell  us 
the  last  mot ;  he  who,  from  his  youth,  was  tlie  friend  of  Pope  and  Boling* 
broke,  the  introducer  into  England  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  the  corres- 
pondent of  Fontenelle  and  ]^dme.  dc  Teucin ;  he  whom  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions placed  among  its  members,  who  united  the  wit  of  the  two  nations, 
imd  who,  in  more  than  one  intellectual  essay,  but  particularly  in  his  letters  to 
his  son,  shows  himself  to  us  as  a  moralist,  as  amiable  as  he  is  consummate, 
aud  one  of  the  masters  of  life.    It  is  the  Rochcfoucald  of  England  of  whom 

*  Prefixed  to  a  late  Loailoa  edlCloQ  of  Lord  Cbesterfleld's  Lftttrn,  Sentences,  and  Jfaxtau, 
la  tbo  Dajar^  Series  qf  Piea^ure  JSookn  of  Literature,  hj  Sampton  Low,  Son  &  Marltoo. 
W«*  caa  most  hcartilj  commend  this  bcautlfullj  printed  rolumo  as  containing  all  then  Is 
Inly  valnalite  ta  Cm  four  Tolomcs  of  lotten. 
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we  speak.  Montesqnien,  after  the  pablication  of  ^^VBtprU  de$  LcAm^^'*  wroto 
to  the  AbM  de  Goasco,  who  was  then  in  England,  **  Tell  my  Lord  Che8terfleld 
that  nothing  ia  bo  flattering  to  me  as  hia  approbation;  bnt  that,  though  he  ia 
reading  my  work  for  the  third  time,  he  will  only  be  in  a  better  position  to 
point  out  to  me  what  wants  correcting  and  rectifying  in  it;  nothing  could  be 
more  instructive  to  me  than  his  obserrations  and  his  crtti^ti^.**  It  was  Ches- 
terfield who,  speaking  to  Montesquieu,  one  day,  of  the  readiness  of  the  French 
for  revolutions,  and  their  impatience  at  slow  reforms,  spoke  this  sentence, 
which  is  a  r^tumd  of  our  whole  history:  **Tou  French  know  how  to  moke 
barricades,  but  yon  never  raise  barriers/* 

The  letters  iK^n  with  the  A  B  C  of  education  and  instruction.  Chesterfield 
teaches  his  son,  in  French,  the  rudiments  of  mythology  and  history.  I  do  not 
regret  the  publication  of  these  first  letters.  He  lets  slip  some  very  excellent 
advice  in  those  early  pages.  The  little  Stanhope  is  no  more  than  eight  years 
old  when  his  father  suits  a  little  rhetoric  to  his  juvenile  understanding,  and 
tries  to  show  him  how  to  use  good  language,  and  to  express  himself  well.  He 
especially  recommends  to  him  aUeniian  in  all  that  he  does,  and  he  gives  the 
Word  its  full  value.  "  It  is  attention  alone,**  he  says,  **  which  fixes  objects  in 
the  memory.  There  is  no  surer  mark  of  a  mean  and  meagre  intellect  in  the 
world  than  inattention.  AU  that  is  worth  the  trouble  of  doing  at  all,  deserves 
to  be  done  well,  and  nothing  can  be  well  done  without  attention.**  This  pre- 
cept he  incessantly  repeats,  and  varies  the  application  of  it  as  his  pupil  grows, 
and  is  in  a  condition  to  comprehend  it  to  its  fullest  extent  Whether  pleasure 
or  study,  everything  one  does  mtist  be  well  done,  done  entirely,  and  at  its 
proper  time,  without  allowing  any  distraction  to  intervene.  **  When  you  read 
Horace,  pay  attention  to  the  accuracy  of  his  thoughts,  to  the  elegance  of  his 
diction,  and  to  the  beauty  of  his  poetry,  and  do  not  think  of  the  ^Jk  Honane  et 
Cwe^  of  Pufiendorf ;  and  when  you  read  Pufiendorf,  do  not  think  of  Mdme. 
de  St  Germain ;  nor  of  Pufiendorf  when  you  speak  to  Md^e.  de  St  Germain.*' 
But  this  strong  and  easy  subjugation  of  the  order  of  thought  to  the  will  only 
belongs  to  great  or  very  good  intellects.  M.  Royer-Collard  used  to  say  that 
**what  was  most  wanting  in  our  day,  was  respect  in  the  moral  disposition,  and 
aUentUm  in  the  intellectual.**  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  a  less  grave  manner,  might 
have  said  the  same  Uiing.  He  was  not  long  in  finding  out  what  was  wanting 
in  this  child  whom  he  wished  to  bring  up ;  whose  bringing  up  was,  indeed, 
the  end  and  aim  of  his  life.  **  On  sounding  your  character  to  its  very  depths," 
he  said  to  him,  "  I  have  not,  thank  God,  discovered  any  vice  of  heart  or  weak- 
ness of  head,  so  far ;  but  I  have  discovered  idleness,  inattention,  and  indiff'er- 
cncc,  which  are  only  pardonable  In  the  aged,  who,  in  the  decline  of  life,  when 
health  and  spirits  give  way,  have  a  sort  of  right  to  that  kind  of  tranquility. 
But  a  young  man  ought  to  be  ambitious  to  shine  and  exccL"  And  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  sacred  fire,  this  lightning,  that  makes  Achilles,  the  Alexanders,  and 
the  Caesars  to  be  the  first  in  everff  undertaking^  this  motto  of  noble  hearts  and  of 
eminent  men  of  all  kinds,  that  nature  had  primarily  neglected  to  place  in  the 
honest  but  thoroughly  mediocre  soul  of  the  younger  Stanhope :  **  You  appear 
to  want,*'  said  his  father,  **  that  vivida  vis  animi  which  excites  the  majority  of 
young  men  to  please,  to  strive,  and  to  outdo  others.**  "When  I  was  your 
age,'*  he  says  again,  **  I  should  have  been  ashamed  for  another  to  loiow  his 
lesson  better  or  to  have  been  before  me  in  a  game,  and  I  should  have  had  no 
rest  till  I  had  regained  the  advantage.**  All  this  little  course  of  education  by 
letters,  oficrs  a  sort  of  continuous  dramatic  interest ;  we  follow  the  efibrts  of 
a  fine,  distinguished,  energetic  nature  as  Lord  Chesterfield's  was,  engaged  In  a 
contest  with  a  disposition  honest  but  indolent,  with  an  cosy  and  dilatory  tem- 
perament, from  which  it  would,  at  any  expense,  form  a  masterpiece  accom- 
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plUhed,  amUble  and  original,  apd  with  which  it  only  ancceoded  in  making  a 
aort  of  eatlmable  copy.  What  anataina  and  almost  touches  the  reader  in  thia 
strife,  where  ao  much  art  ia  uaed,  and  where  the  inevitable  counsel  is  the  same 
beneath  all  metamorphoses,  is  the  true  fatherly  affection  which  animates  and 
inspires  the  delicate  and  excellent  maater,  as  patient  as  he  is  full  of  vigor, 
lariah  in  reaourcea  and  skill,  never  discouraged,  untiring  in  sowing  elegancea 
and  gracea  on  thia  infertile  aoil.  The  young  man  ia  placed  at  the  Academy, 
with  M.  de  la  Gu^rlniere  (not  till  1751,  when  he  was  nineteen,  too  old  to  profit 
by  such  instruction) ;  the  morning  ho  devotes  to  study,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  is  to  be  consecrated  to  the  world.  **  Pleasure  is  now  the  last  branch  of 
your  education,**  this  indulgent  father  writes ;  "  it  will  soften  and  polish  your 
manners,  it  will  incite  you  to  seek,  and  finally  to  acquire  gracM.''*  Upon  this 
last  point  he  is  exacting,  and  shows  no  quarter.  OraceSy  ho  returns  continually 
to  them,  for  without  them  all  effort  is  vain.  "  If  they  are  not  natural  to  yon, 
cultivate  them,**  he  criea.  He  indeed  speaks  confidently ;  as  if ,  to  cultivate 
gracea.  It  ia  not  neceasaiy  to  have  them  already ! 

The  gentle  and  the  frivolous  are  perpetually  mingling  in  these  letters.  Mar- 
cel, the  dancing-maater,  is  very  often  recommended,  Montesquieu  no  less.  The 
Abb^  de  Guasco,  a  sort  of  toady  to  Montesquieu,  is  a  useful  personage  for 
introductiona.  **  Between  you  and  me,**  writes  Chesterfield,  **  ho  has  more 
knowledge  than  genius ;  but  a  clever  man  knows  how  to  make  iue  qf  everything^ 
and  every  man  is  good  for  somettiing.  As  to  the  President  de  Montesquieu, 
he  ia  in  all  respects  a  precious  acquaintance ;  he  fma  genius^  with  the  moU  exien- 
§ive  reading  in  the  world.    Drink  qf  thia  fountain  as  much  as  poeeiUe.^^ 

Of  authors,  those  whom  Chesterfield  x>articularly  recommends  at  this  time, 
and  those  whose  names  occur  most  frequently  in  his  counsels,  arc  La  Roche- 
foucald  and  La  Bruydre.  **  If  you  read  some  of  La  Rochcfoucald^s  maxims  in 
the  morning,  consider  them,  examine  them  well,  and  compare  them  with  the 
originala  you  meet  in  the  evening.  Read  La  Bruydre  in  the  morning,  and  see 
in  the  evening  if  his  portraits  are  correct**  But  these  guides,  excellent  as 
they  are,  have  no  other  use  by  themselves  than  that  of  a  map.  Without  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience,  they  would  bo  useless,  and  would  even  be 
conducive  to  error,  as  a  map  might  be  if  one  thought  to  get  from  it  a  complete 
luowledge  of  towns  and  provinces.  Better  read  one  man  than  ten  books. 
**  The  world  is  a  country  that  no  one  has  ever  known  by  means  of  descrip- 
tions ;  each  must  traverse  it  in  person  to  be  thoroughly  initiated  into  its  ways.** 

Lord  Chesterfield  intended  this  beloved  son  for  a  diplomatic  life ;  he  at  first 
found  some  difficulties  in  the  way  on  account  of  his  illegitimacy.  To  cut 
short  theae  objections,  he  sent  his  son  to  Parliament ;  it  was  the  surest  method 
of  conquering  the  scruples  of  the  court  Mr.  Stanhope,  in  his  maiden  speech, 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  notes.  He  did  not 
make  a  second  attempt  at  speaking  in  public.  It  appears  that  he  succeeded 
better  in  diplomacy,  in  those  second-rate  places  where  solid  merit  is  sufficient 
He  filled  the  post  of  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Dresden.  But 
his  health,  always  delicate,  failed,  and  his  father  had  the  misfortune  to  see 
him  die  before  him,  when  he  was  scarcely  thirty-six  years  old  (1768). 

HINTS  ON  CONVERSATION. 

Talk  often,  but  never  long ;  in  that  case,  if  you  do  not  please,  at  least  yon 
arc  sure  not  to  tire  your  hearers.  Pay  your  own  reckoning:,  but  do  not  treat 
the  whole  company ;  this  being  one  of  the  very  few  coses  in  which  people  do 
not  care  to  be  treated,  every  one  being  freely  convinced  that  he  has  where- 
withal to  pay. 

Tell  stories  very  seldom,  and  absolutely  never  but  when  they  are  very  aptw 
and  very  short  Omit  every  circumstance  that  is  not  material,  and  beware  of 
difn^Msions  To  have  frequent  recourse  to  narrative,  betrays  great  want  of 
imagination. 
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Never  hold  anybody  by  tbe  button,  or  the  hand,  hi  order  to  bo  heard  our ; 
for,  if  people  are  not  wfiling  to  hear  you,  yon  had  much  better  hold  your 
to^^e  than  them. 

l^kc,  rather  than  give,  the  tone  of  the  company  you  are  in.  If  you  have 
parts,  you  will  show  them,  more  or  leas,  upon  every  subject:  and  if  you  have 
not,  you  had  better  talk  gillily  upon  a  subject  of  other  people* s,  than  of  your 
own  choosing. 

Avoid,  as  much  as  you  can,  in  mixed  companies,  argumentative,  polemical 
conversations ;  wliich,  though  they  should  not,  yet  cerudnly  do,  indispose,  for 
a  time,  the  contesting  parucs  towards  each  other ;  and  if  the  controvers}' 
grows  warm  and  noisy,  endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  some  genteel  Icvitv  or 
jokc.  I  quieted  such  a  conversation  hubbub  once,  bv  representing  to  them 
that,  though  I  was  persuaded  none  thcr«  prescmt  would  repeat,  out  of  com- 
pany, what  passed  in  it,  yxit  I  could  not  answer  for  the  discretion  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  tlic  street,  who  must  necessarily  hear  all  Uiat  was  said. 

jiLoove  all  things,  and  upon  all  occasions,  avoid  speaking  of  yourself,  if  it 
be  possible.  Such  is  the  natural  pride  and  vanity  of  our  hearts,  that  it  per- 
petually breaks  out,  even  in  people  of  tiie  best  parts,  in  all  the  various  modes 
and  figures  of  the  egotism. 

This  principle  of  vanity  and  pride  is  so  strong  ^n  human  nature,  that  it 
descends  even  to  the  lowest  objects ;  and  one  often  sees  people  angling  for 

{)raise,  when,  admitting  all  they  say  to  be  true  (which,  by  the  way,  it  seldom 
s),  no  just  praise  is  to  Ijo  sought  Ope  man  affirms  that  he  has  rode  past  an 
h^undrcd  miles  in  six  hours.  Frobablv  it  is  a  lie ;  but  supposing  it  to  be  true, 
what  then  ?  ^Hiy,  he  is  a  very  goou  post-boy,  that  Is  ail.  Anotlicr  asserts, 
and  probably  not  without  oaths,  Uiat  he  has  drank  six  or  ei^ht  bottles  of  wine 
at  a  sitting.  Out  of  charity,  I  will  believe  him  a  liar ;  for  if  I  do  not,  I  mus( 
think  him  a  beast. 

Always  look  people  in  the  face  when  you  speak  to  them ;  the  not  doing  it 
is  thought  to  imply  conscious  guilt;  besides  that,  you  lose  the  advantage  of 
observing,  by  their  countenances,  what  impre^ssion  your  discourse  make^  upon 
them.  In  order  to  know  people's  real  sentiments,  I  trust  much  more  to  my 
eyes  than  to  my  ears ;  for  they  can  say  whatever  they  have  a  mind  I  should 
hear;  but  Uiey  can  seldom  help  looking  what  Uiey  have  no  intention  I  should 
know. 

Keitber  retail  nor  receive  scandal,  willingly ;  for  though  the  defamation  of 
others  may  for  the  present  jrratify  the  malignity  or  pride  of  our  hearts,  cool 
reflection  will  draw  vcrv  disadvantaireous  conclusions  from  such  a  disposition ; 
and  in  the  case  of  scandal,  as  in  thai  of  robbery,  the  receiver  is  always  thought 
as  bad  as  the  thief. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGB  AND  JXTDOUZST  OF  OTIIEBS. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  inside  of  others,  study  your  own ;  but  men  in  gen- 
eral are  very  much  alike ;  and  though  one  lias  one  prevailing  passion,  and  an- 
other has  another,  yet  their  operations  are  much  the  same ;  and  whatever  en- 
gages or  disgusts,  pleases  or  otfends  you  in  others,  will,  nwtcUis  mutandU, 
engage,  disgust,  plei^se,  or  offend  others  in  you.  Observe,  with  the  utmost 
attention,  all  the  operations  of  your  own  mind,  the  nature  of  your  passions, 
and  the  various  motives  that  determine  your  will,  and  you  mav,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, know  all  mankind.  For  Instance,  do  ^ou  find  yourself  hurt  and  morti- 
fied when  another  makes  you  foci  his  superiority,  and  vour  own  inferiority,  in 
Jl^nowlttdgc,  ])art8,  rauk,  or  fortune  ?  You  will  certainly  take  great  care  not  to 
make  a  person,  whose  good  will,  good  word,  interest,  esteem,  or  f^iend^^hip 
you  would  gait),  feel  that  superiority  in  you,  in  case  you  have  it.  If  disagree- 
able insinuutious,  sly  sneers,  or  repeated  coutradictions  tease  and  irritate  you, 
would  you  use  them  where  you  wished  to  engage  and  please  ¥  Surely  not; 
and  I  hope  you  wish  to  engage  and  please  almost  universally.  The  tempta- 
tion of  saving  a  smart  or  witty  thing,  or  ban  moty  and  the  malicious  appluuso 
with  which  it  is  commonly  received,  has  made  people  who  can  say  them,  and, 
still  oftencr,  people  who  think  thev  can,  but  yet  cannot,  and  yet  try,  more 
enemies,  and  implacable  ones,  too,  than  any  one  thing  tliat  I  know  of.  When 
such  things,  then,  shall  happen  to  bo  said  at  your  expense  (as  sometimes  they 
certainly  will),  reflect  seriously  upon  the  sentiments,  uneasiness,  anger,  and 
Beaentment  which  Uiey  exoite  m  you ;  and  consider  whetlicr  it  can  be  prudent 
by  the  same  means  to  excite  Uie  same  sentiments  iu  others  against  you.  It  Is 
a  decided  folly  to  lose  a  friend  for  a  jest ;  but,  in  my  mind,  it  is  not  a  much 
loss  degree  of  folly  to  ipake  an  enemy  of  an  iudiiTereut  and  neutral  person  for 
V^  sake  of  a  bon  moi. 
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ISTTSBa    OF    WILLIAM    XTTT    (RABL    OF    CHATHAM)    TO    HIS    NEPHEW, 
THOMAS  PITT  (LOBD  CAMSLFOBD),  WBTTTSN  1751-71 

William  Pttt,  the  Great  Ckmimoner  of  England,  as  he  was  gen- 
erally spoken  of  until  this  honorably  won  designation  was  lost 
in  the  less  characteristic  title  of  Earl  of  Chatham  (conferred,  1766), 
was  bom  at  Boconnoc,  November  15,  1708.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  whence  he  went,  as  a  gentleman  pommoner,  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  From  ill  health,  he  left  the  university  without  taking 
a  degree,  and  made  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy.  On  his  return 
he  obtained  a  cometcy  in  the  Blues,  and  entered  Parliament  in  Jan- 
uary, 1735,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  borough  of  Old 
Sarum,  which  was  the  property  of  his  family.  On  this  field  he  won 
the  reputation  as  an  orator  and  statesman,  which,  to  the  American 
•■  well  as  the  English  mind,  is  the  goal  and  stimulus  of  the  highest 
talents,  properly  trained,  worthily  directed,  and  successfully  re- 
warded. Hia  death  (May  11,  1777,  its  fatal  stroke  April  7)  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  after  one  of  his  outbursts  of  patriotic  eloquence, 
has  passed  into  the  keeping  of  painting  as  well  as  of  history. 

The  following  series  of  letters  were  addressed  by  their  author  to 
his  nephew,  Thomas  Pitt,  the  only  son  of  Thomas  Pitt  (the  Earl  of 
Chatham's  eldest  brother),  of  Boconnoc,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall. 
He  was  bom  in  March,  1787,  and  died  in  Florence  in  1793.  lie  sat 
in  several  parliaments,  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  was  a  lord  of 
the  Admirulty  in  1763,  and  created  Lord  Camelford  in  1783.  He  was 
married  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Pinkney  Wilkinson.  Their  only  son 
was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1804,  and  their  only  daughter  was  married, 
in  1792,  to  WUliam  Lord  Grenville.  The  letters  coming,  by  this 
marriage,  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Grenville,  were  first  published  \ 
by  him  in  1804,  with  a  Dedication  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Pitt, 
*  whose  career  teaches  how  great  talents  may  be  most  successfully 
cultivated,  and  to  what  objects  they  may  most  honorably  be  di- 
rected.' 

On  their  first  publication,  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  iv.)  justly 
observed:  'In  every  line  of  these  interesting  relics,  we  discover 
proof  that  Lord  Chatham  was  as  amiable  in  private  life  as  the  annals 
of  the  Old  and  New  World  proclaim  him  to  have  been  transoend- 
cntly  great  in  the  management  of  affairs.' 
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The  original  edition  (1804)  was  introduced  by  Lord  Qrenville  with 
the  following 

The  following  letters  were  addressed  by  the  late  Lord  Chatham  to  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Pitt  (afterwards  Lord  Camelford),  then  at  Cambridge.  They  arc 
few  in  number^  written  for  the  private  use  of  an  individual  during  a  short 
period  of  time,  and  containing  only  such  detached  observations  on  the  exten- 
sive subjects  to  which  they  relate,  as  occasion  might  happen  to  suggest,  in  tho 
course  of  familiar  correspondence.  Yet  even  these  imperfect  remains  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  received  by  the  public  with  no  common  interest,  as  well  from 
their  own  intrinsic  value,  as  from  tho  picture  which  they  display  of  the  charac- 
ter of  their  author.  The  editor's  wish  to  do  honor  to  the  memory,  both  of  the 
person  by  whom  they  were  written  and  of  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
would  alone  have  rendered  him  desirous  of  making  these  papers  public.  But 
he  feels  a  much  higher  motive,  in  the  hope  of  promoting  by  such  a  publica- 
tion the  inseparable  interests  of  learning,  virtue,  and  religion.  B;f  the 
writers  of  that  school  whose  philosophy  consists  in  the  degradation  of  virtue^ 
it  has  often  been  triumphantly  declared,  that  no  excellence  of  character  can 
stand  the  test  of  close  observation :  Uiat  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  domestic 
scn'ants,  or  to  his  familiar  friends.  How  much  more  just,  as  well  as  more 
amiable  and 
of  Plutarch, 

that  inimitable  moralist,  in  his  Life  of  Pericles, 
most  nearly  seen:  and  no  re8X)ect  which  it  commands  from  strangers,  can 
equal  the  never  ceasing  admiration  it  excites  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
domestic  life." 

Tho  following  correspondence,  imperfect  as  it  is  (and  who  will  not  lament 
tliat  many  more  such  letters  are  not  preserved?),  exhibits  a  great  orator, 
statesman  and  patriot,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  relations  of  private 
society.  Not  as  in  the  cabinet  or  the  senate,  enforcing,  by  a  vigorous  and 
commanding  eloquence,  those  councils  to  which  liis  counUr  owed  her  pre- 
eminence and  glory ;  but  implanting  with  parental  kindness,  into  the  mind  of 
an  ingenious  youth,  seeds  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  ripened  into  full 
maturity  in  tho  character  of  a  most  accomplished  man :  directing  him  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  tlie  best  instrument  of  action :  teaching  him,  by 
the  cultivation  of  his  reason,  to  strengtlien  and  establish  In  his  heart  those 
principles  of  moral  rectitude  which  were  congenial  to  it ;  and,  above  all,  ex- 
horting him  to  regulate  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life  by  the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  gratitude  and  obedience  to  God,  as  the  only  sure  groundwork  of 
every  human  duty. 

What  parent,  anxious  for  the  character  and  snccess  of  a  son,  bom  to  any 
liberal  station  in  this  great  and  free  country,  would  not,  in  all  that  related  to 
Ills  education,  gladly  have  resorted  to  the  advice  of  such  a  man?  What 
youthful  spirit,  animated  by  any  desire  of  future  excellence,  and  looking  for 
the  gratification  of  tliat  desire  in  the  pursuits  of  honorable  ambition,  or  in 
the  consciousness  of  an  upright,  active,  and  useful  life,  would  not  embrace 
with  transport  any  opportuni^  of  listening  on  such  a  subject  to  the  lessons  of 
Lord  Clmtham  ?  They  are  here  before  him.  Not  delivered  with  the  authority 
of  a  preceptor  or  a  parent,  but  tempered  by  the  affection  of  a  friend  towards 
a  disposition  and  character  well  entitled  to  such  regard. 

On  that  disposition  and  character  the  editor  forbears  to  enlarge.  Their  best 
panegyric  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages.  Lord  Camelford  is  there 
described  such  as  Lord  Chatham  iudged  him  in  the  first  dawn  of  his  3*outh, 
and  such  as  he  conUnued  to  his  latest  hour.  The  same  suavity  of  manners 
and  steadiness  of  principle,  the  same  correctness  of  judgment  and  integrity  of 
heart,  distinguished  him  through  life ;  and  the  same  affectionate  attachment 
from  those  who  knew  him  bes^  has  followed  him  beyond  tho  grave. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader,  on  the  slightest  perusal  of  the  following 
letters,  that  they  were  never  intended  to  comprise  a  perfect  system  of  educa- 
tion, even  for  the  short  portion  of  time  to  which  they  relate.  Many  points  in 
which  they  will  be  found  deficient,  were  undoubtedly  supplied  by  frequent 
opportunities  of  personal  intercourse,  and  much  was  left  to  the  general  rules 
of  study  established  at  an  English  university.  Still  less,  therefore,  should 
the  temporary  advice  addressed  to  an  individual,  whose  previous  education  had 
labored  under  some,  disadvantage,  be  understood  as  a  general  dissuasive  from 
the  cultivation  of  Grecian  literature.  The  sentiments  of  Lord  Chatliam  were 
in  direct  opposition  to  any  such  opinion.    The  manner  in  which,  even  in  these 
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letters,  he  sx>eak8  of  the  first  of  x>oets,  and  the  CTeatest  of  orators :  and  tbo 
stress  which  he  lays  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  immortal  worlds, 
could  leave  no  doubt  of  his  judgment  on  this  important  point.  That  judgment 
was  afterwards  most  unequivocally  manifested,  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
consider  the  question  with  a  still  higher  hiterest,  not  only  as  a  friend  and 
fpiarilian,  but  also  as  a  father. 

**I  call  that,"  says  Milton,  "a  complete  and  generous  education,  which  fits 
a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  both 

Eblic  and  private,  of  peace  and  war."  This  is  the  purpose  to  which  all 
owledge  is  subordinate ;  the  test  of  all  intellectual  and  moral  excel  Icuco. 
It  Is  the  end  to  which  the  lessons  of  Lord  Chatham  arc  uniformly  directed. 
May  they  contribntc  to  promote  and  encourage  its  pursuit !  Recommended, 
as  they  must  be,  to  the  heart  of  every  reader,  by  their  warmth  of  sentiment 
and  eloquence  of  language ;  deriving  additional  weight  from  the  affectionate 
interest  by  which  they  were  dictated;  and  most  of  all,  enforced  by  the 
influence  of  his  great  example,  and  the  authority  of  his  venerable  name. 

LETTSB  L 

September^  1751. 
Ht  Deab  Child, — I  am  extremely  pleased  with  your  translation,  now  it  is 
written  over  fair.  It  is  very  close  to  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  done,  in 
many  places,  with  much  spirit,  as  well  as  the  numbers  not  lame  or  rough. 
However,  an  attention  to  Mr.  Pope's  numbers  will  make  you  avoid  some  ill 
sounds,  and  hobbling  of  the  verse,  by  only  transposing  a  woi*d  or  two,  in  many 
instances.  I  have,  upon  reading  the  Eclogue  over  again,  altered  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  lines,  in  order  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the  Latin,  as  well  as  to 
render  some  beauty  which  is  contained  in  the  repetition  of  words  in  tender 
passages.  Yon  give  me  great  pleasure,  my  dear  child,  in  the  progress  you 
have  made.  I  will  recommend  to  Mr.  Leech  to  carry  you  quite  through 
Vli^rs  .^ncid,  from  beginning  to  ending.  Pray  show  him  this  letter,  with 
my  service  to  him,  and  thanks  for  his  care  of  you.  For  English  poetry,  I 
recommend  Pope*8  translation  of  Homer,  and  Dryden^s  Fables  in  particular. 
I  am  not  sure  if  they  are  not  called  Tales  instead  of  Fables.  Your  cousin, 
whom,  I  am  sure,  you  can  overtake  if  you  will,  has  read  Virgil's  ^Eneid  quite 
through,  and  much  of  Horace's  Epistles.  Terence's  plays  I  would  also  de- 
sire Mr.  Leech  to  make  you  perfect  master  of.  Your  cousin  has  read  them  all. 
Go  on,  my  dear,  and  you  will  at  least  equal  him.  You  are  so  good  that  I  have 
nothing  to  wish  but  that  you  may  be  directed  to  proper  books ;  and  I  trust  to 
your  spirit,  and  desire  to  be  praised  for  things  that  deserve  praise,  for  the 
tgaie  you  will  hereafter  make.    God  bless  you,  my  dear  child. 

Your  most  affectionate  Uncle, 

William  Pitt, 
lbtteb  ii. 

Bath,  Oct.  12,  175X. 

Mt  Dkar  Nbfhbw, — Ar  I  have  been  moving  about  from  place  to  place, 
your  letter  reached  me  here,  at  Bath,  but  very  lately,  after  making  a  consider- 
able circuit  to  find  me.  I  should  have  otherwise,  my  dear  child,  returned  you 
thanks  for  the  very  great  pleasure  you  have  given  me,  long  before  now.  The 
rery  good  account  you  give  me  of  your  studies,  and  that  delivered  in  very 
good  Latin,  for  your  time,  has  filled  me  with  the  highest  expectation  of  your 
fatare  improvements.  I  see  the  foundations  so  well  laid,  that  I  do  not  make 
the  least  doubt  but  you  will  become  a  perfect  good  scholar ;  and  have  the 
pleaaure  and  applause  that  will  attend  the  several  advantages  hereafter,  \xl 
the  faiure  coarse  of  your  life,  that  you  can  only  acquire  now  by  your  emula- 
tion and  noble  labors  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  and  of  every  acquirement 
that  is  to  make  you  superior  to  other  gentlemen.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you 
have  be^inn^  Homer's  Iliad,  and  have  made  so  g^reat  a  progress  in  VlrgiL  I  hope 
yoa  taate  and  love  those  authors  particularly.     You  cannot  read  them  top 
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much :  they  are  not  only  the  two  greatest  poets,  but  they  contain  the  fineol 
lessons  for  yonr  age  to  hnbibe :  lessons  of  honor,  conrage,  disinterestedness, 
love  of  truth,  command  of  temper,  gentleness  of  behavior,  humanity,  and,  in 
one  word,  virtue  in  its  true  signification.  Go  on,  my  dear  nephew,  and  drink 
as  deep  as  you  can  of  these  divine  springs :  the  pleasure  of  the  draught  is 
equal,  at  least,  to  the  prodigious  advantages  of  it  to  the  heart  and  morals.  I 
hope  you  will  drink  them,  as  somebody  does  in  Virgil  of  another  sort  of  cup : 
*Ille  impigcr  hausit  spumontcm  patcrum'  (Quickly  he  drained  the  flowing 
bowl.)  I  shall  be  highly  pleased  to  hear  from  yon,  and  to  know  what  au- 
thors give  you  most  pleasure.  I  desire  my  service  to  Mr.  Leech ;  pray  tell 
him  I  will  write  to  him  soon  about  your  studies. 

LETTEB  III. 

Bath,  Jan.  12, 1754. 
My  deak  Nephew, — ^Your  letter  from  Cambridge  affords  me  many  very 
sensible  pleasures :  first,  that  you  arc  at  last  in  a  proper  place  for  study  and 
improvement,  instead  of  losing  any  more  of  that  most  precious  thing,  time, 
in  London;  in  the  next  place,  that  you  seem  pleased  with  tlie  particular 
society  you  are  placed  In,  and  with  the  gentleman  to  whose  care  and  instruc- 
tions you  arc  committed ;  and,  above  all,  I  applaud  the  sound,  right  sense  and 
love  of  virtue  which  appears  through  your  whole  letter.  You  are  already 
possessed  of  the  true  clue  to  guide  you  tlirough  this  dangerous  and  perplex- 
ing  part  of  lifers  journey,  the  years  of  education ;  and  upon  which  the  com- 
plcxion  of  all  the  rest  of  your  days  will  infallibly  depend.  I  say  you  have 
the  true  clue  to  guide  you  in  the  maxim  you  lay  down  in  your  letter  to  me, 
namely,  that  the  use  of  Icamiug  is  to  render  a  man  more  wise  and  virtuous, 
not  merely  to  make  him  more  learned.  Macte  tua  virtuie ;  **  Go  on  and  pros- 
per." Go  on,  my  dear  boy,  by  this  golden  rule,  and  you  cannot  fail  to 
become  everything  your  generous  heart  prompts  you  to  wish  to  be,  and  that 
mine  most  a^Teetionately  wishes  for  you.  There  is  but  one  danger  in  your 
way,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  natural  enough  to  your  age — ^the  love  of  pleasure, 
or  the  fear  of  close  application  and  laborious  diligence.  With  the  last,  there 
is  nothing  you  may  not  comiucr ;  and  the  first  Is  sure  to  conquer  and  enslave 
whoever  docs  not  strenuously  and  generously  resist  the  first  allurements  of  It, 
lest,  by  small  Indulgences,  he  fall  under  the  yoke  of  irresistible  habit 
Yitanda  est  Improba  siren,  desidia;  {''^  Avoid  that  vgly  f^ren,  idUneu"**)^  I 
desire  may  be  affixed  to  the  curtains  of  your  bed,  and  to  the  walls  of  yout 
chambers.  If  you  do  not  rise  early,  you  never  can  make  any  progress  worth 
talking  of.  AnoUicr  rule  is,  if  you  do  not  set  apart  your  hours  of  read- 
ing, and  never  snficr  yourself  or  any  one  else  to  break  In  upon  them,  3ronr 
days  will  slip  through  your  hands  unprofitably  and  frivolously ;  unpralsed  by 
all  you  wish  to  please,  and  really  uncnjoyablo  to  yourself.  Be  assured,  what- 
ever you  take  from  pleasure,  amusements,  or  indolence,  for  these  first  f^ 
years  of  your  life,  will  repay  you  a  hundred-fold  in  the  pleaem^*faoiiort,  and 
advantages  of  all  the  remainder  of  your  days.  My  heart  Is  so  full  of  the 
most  earnest  desire  that  you  should  do  well,  that  I  find  my  letter  has  run  into 
some  length,  which  you  will,  I  know,  be  so  good  as  to  excuse.  There  remains 
now  nothing  to  trouble  you  with,  but  a  little  plan  for  the  beginning  of  year 
studies,  which  I  desire,  in  a  particular  manner,  may  bo  exactly  followed  In 
every  title.  Tou  are  to  quallfjr  yourself  for  the  part  in  society  to^hlch  your 
birth  and  estate  call  yon.  You  are  to  be  a  gentleman  of  such  leamhiig  and 
qualifications  as  may  distinguish  you  in  the  service  of  your  eountry  hereafter ; 
not  a  pedant,  who  reads  only  to  be  called  leanied.  Instead  of  conelderliig 
learning  only  as  an  liistniment  for  aotioo.    Give  me  leave,  therefore,  my  dear 
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iMpbew,  wlio  haye  gone  before  you,  to  point  out  to  you  the  daDgcrs  iu  your 
road ;  to  guard  yon  against  such  tilings  as  I  experience  my  own  defects  to 
arise  from ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  if  I  liave  had  any  little  successes  in  the 
world,  to  guide  you  to  what  I  have  drawn  many  helps  f  ronu  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  the  gentleman  who  Is  your  tutor,  but  I  dare  say  he  is 
every  way  equal  to  such  a  eliargc,  wliich  I  thlnlL  no  smail  one.  You  will  com- 
Biimicate  this  letter  to  him,  and  1  hox>e  he  will  be  so  good  as  to  concur  with 
■le,  as  to  the  course  of  study  I  desire  you  may  begin  with ;  and  that  snch 
^ooks,  and  snch  only,  aa  I  iiave  i>OLnted  out,  may  be  read.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: Euclid;  a  course  of  Logic;  a  course  of  Experimental  Pliilosophy; 
Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding ;  Iiis  Treatise  also  on  the  Understand- 
ing; his  Treatise  on  Government,  and  Letters  on  Toleration.  I  desire,  for  the 
present,  no  books  of  poetry  but  Ilorace  and  Tirgil ;  of  Ilorace,  the  Odes,  but 
above  all,  the  Epistles,  and  Ars  Poetiea.  These  parts,  Xoctuma  vcrmte  inanu^ 
menaU  dbtma.  Tally  de  Offlcils,  de  Amicitia,  de  Scncctute ;  his  Catilinarian 
Oration  and  Philippics.  SoUust  At  .leisure  hours,  an  obridi^cnieiit  of  the 
history  of  England  to  be  run  through,  in  order  to  settle  in  the  mind  a  general 
chronolojgical  order  and  series  of  principal  events  and  succession  of  kiui^ ; 
piroper  books  of  English  history,  on  the  true  principles  of  our  happy  consti- 
totioD,  shall  be  pointed  out  afterwards.  Burnett's  History  of  tlic  Reforma- 
ttoo,  abridged  by  himself,  to  be  read  with  great  care.  Father  Paul  {SarpVM 
History,  with  Notes  and  Observations  by  Amelot  de  la  Houssail,  London,  1727) 
OB  beneficiary  matters,  in  English.  A  French  master,  and  only  Moliere's  Plays 
to  be  read  with  him,  or  by  yourself,  till  you  have  gone  tlirough  them  alL  Spec- 
tutors,  especially  Mr.  Addison*s  papers,  to  be  read  very  frequently  at  broken 
times  in  yonr  room.  I  make  it  my  request  that  you  will  forbear*  drawing, 
totalfy,  whUe  you  are  at  Cambridge ;  and  not  meddle  with  Greek,  otherwise 
than  to  know  a  little  the  etymology  of  words  in  Latin,  or  English,  or  French ; 
nor  to  meddle  with  Italian.  I  hope  this  little  course  will  soon  be  run  through. 
I  intend  it  as  a  general  foundation  for  many  things,  of  infinite  utility,  to  come 
as  soon  as  ttds  Is  finished. 

LSTTSB  IT. 

Bath,  Jan.  14,  1754 
Ht  Dsam  Nbfhsw, — ^Yon  will  hardly  have  read  over  one  very  long  letter 
fWnn  me  before  you  are  troubled  with  a  second.  I  intended  to  have  written 
soon,  but  I  do  It  the  sooner  on  account  of  your  letter  to  your  aunt,  which  she 
transmitted  to  me  here.  If  anything,  my  dear  boy,  could  have  happened  to 
ndse  you  higher  in  my  esteem,  and  to  endear  you  more  to  mc,  it  is  the 
amiable  abhorrence  yon  feel  for  the  scene  of  vice  and  folly  (and  of  real 
misery  and  perdition,  under  the  false  notion  of  pleasure  and  spirit),  which  has 
opened  to  you  at  your  college,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  manly,  brave,  gener- 
ous, and  wise  resolution  and  feme  spirit  with  which  you  resisted  and  repulsed 
the  first  attempts  upon  a  mind  and  heart,  I  thank  God,  infinitely  too  firm  and 
noble,  ss  well  as  too  elegant  and  enlightened,  to  be  in  any  danger  of  yielding 
to  such  contemptible  and  wretched  corruptiona     You  charm  me  with  the 

*  Lofd  QNDvfDe,  in  a  note  to  the  first  edition  of  1804,  remarlu 
This  phm,  drawn  np  for  one  wlioae  previoos  education  had  not  been  systematic, 
does  not  daim  to  be  complete.  Lord  Chatliam  had  a  high  appreciation  of  Grecinn 
Uteiatnre,  and  Bari  Stanhope,  in  his  life  of  William  Pitt,  qaotes  Bishop  Tomline: 
**Itwa8  1^  Lord  Cliathaai*s  particular  desire  that  Thacydidea  was  the  first  Greek 
hook  whkh  Ht.  Pitt  read  after  he  came  to  ooUege.  The  only  other  wish  ever  cx- 
lyaosed  hf  his  loidablp, rabtlTe  to  Kr.  Pitt*s stodiet,  was,  thati  woold  read  Poly- 
wtU^hte.** 
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description  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  while  yon  say  yon  cofold  adore  hhn,  I  coold 
adore  you  for  the  natural,  genuine  love  of  virtue  which  speaks  in  all  you  feel, 
say,  or  do.  As  to  your  companions,  let  this  ho  your  rule:  Cultiyate  the 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Whcder  wliich  you  have  so  fortunately  hegun ;  and,  in 
general,  ho  sure  to  associate  with  men  much  older  than  yourself;  scholars, 
whenever  you  can ;  but  always  with  men  of  decent  and  honorable  lives.  As 
their  age  and  learning,  superior  both  to  your  own,  must  necessarily,  in  good 
sense,  and  in  the  view  of  acquiring  knowledge  from  them,  entitle  them  to  all 
deference,  and  submission  of  your  lights  to  theirs,  you  will  particularly  prac* 
ticc  that  first  and  greatest  rule  for  pleasing  in  conversation,  as  well  as  for 
drawing  instruction  and  improvement  from  the  company  of  oneU  superior  in 
age  and  luiowledge,  namely,  to  be  a  patient,  attentive,  and  well-bred  hearer, 
and  to  answer  with  modesty ;  to  deliver  your  own  opinions  sparingly  and  with 
proper  diffidence;  and  if  you  are  forced  to  desire  farther  information  or 
explanation  on  a  point,  to  do  it  with  proper  apologies  for  the  trouble  yon 
give ;  or,  if  obliged  to  differ,  to  do  it  with  all  possible  candor,  and  an  unpreju- 
diced desire  to  find  and  ascertain  truth,  with  an  entire  indifference  to  the  side 
on  which  Uiat  truth  is  to  be  found.  There  is,  likewise,  a  particular  attention 
required  to  contradict  with  good  manners ;  such  as,  begging  pardon,  begging 
leave  to  doubt,  and  such  like  phrases.  Pythagoras  enjoined  his  scholars  an 
absolute  silence  for  a  long  novitiate.  I  am  far  from  approving  such  a  taciturn* 
ity,  but  I  higlily  recommend  the  end  and  intent  of  Pythagoras*  injunction ; 
which  is  to  dedicate  the  first  parts  of  life  more  to  hear  and  learn,  in  order  to 
collect  materials  out  of  which  to  form  opinions  founded  on  proper  lights,  and 
well  examined  sound  principles,  than  to  be  presuming,  prompt,  and  flippant 
in  hazarding  one^s  own  slight  crude  notions  of  things,  and  thereby  exposing 
the  nakedness  and  emptiness  of  the  mind,  like  a  house  opened  to  company 
before  it  is  fitted  either  with  necessaries,  or  ornaments  for  their  reception  and 
entertainment.  And  not  only  will  this  disgrace  follow  from  such  temerity 
and  presumption,  but  a  more  serious  danger  is  sure  to  ensue,  that  is,  the  em- 
bracing  errors  for^  truth,  prejudices  for  principles ;  and  when  that  is  once  done 
(no  matter  how  vainly  and  wcaldy),  the  adhering,  perhaps,  to  false  and  dan- 
gerous notions,  only  because  one  has  declared  for  them,  and  submitting,  for 
life,  the  imderstanding  and  conscience  to  a  yoke  of  base  and  servile  preju- 
dices, vainly  taken  up  and  absolutely  retained.  This  will  never  be  your 
danger ;  but  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  offer  these  reflections  to  your  thoughts. 
As  to  your  manner  of  behaving  toward  these  unhappy  young  gentlemen  you 
describe,  let  it  be  manly  and  easy ;  decline  their  parties  with  civility ;  retort 
railery  with  railery,  always  tempered  with  good  breeding ;  if  they  banter  your 
regnilarity,  order,  decency,  and  love  of  study,  banter,  in  return,  their  neglect 
of  them ;  and  venture  to  own  f ranldy,  that  you  came  to  learn  what  you  can, 
not  to  follow  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  pleasure.  In  short,  let  your  exter- 
nal behavior  to  them  be  as  full  of  politeness  and  ease  as  your  inward  estima- 
tion of  them  is  full  of  pity,  mixed  with  contempt  1  come  now  to  the  part  of 
the  advice  I  have  to  offer  you,  which  most  nearly  concerns  your  welfare,  and 
upon  which  every  good  and  honorable  purpose  of  your  life  wiU  assuredly 
turn ;  I  mean  the  keeping  up  in  your  heart  the  true  sentiments  of  religion.  If 
you  are  not  right  towards  God,  yon  can  never  be  so  towards  man ;  the  noblest 
sentiment  of  the  human  breast  is  hero  brought  to  the  test  Is  gratitude  in 
the  number  of  a  man's  virtues  ?  If  it  be,  the  liighest  benefactor  demands  the 
warmest  returns  of  gratitude,  love,  and  praise :  Ingratum  qui  dixerit,  omnia 
dixit  ("  When  you  ham  fpoken  ingmtUude^  you  have  tpoikMXi  everything  ").  If 
a  man  wants  tliis  virtue,  where  there  are  infinite  obligations  to  excite  and 
quicken  it,  he  will  be  likely  to  want  all  others  toward  his  fellow  creatures, 
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iKhose  utmost  gifts  are  poor  compared  to  those  he  dally  receives  at  the  hands 
of  his  neyer-falliiig  Almighty  friend.  *  Remember  thy  Creator  In  the  days  of 
thy  yoath,*  is  big  with  the  deepest  wisdom ;  *  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom ;  and,  an  upright  heart,  that  is  understanding/  This  is  eter- 
nally true,  whether  tho  wits  and  rakes  of  Cambridge  allow  it  or  not ;  nay,  I 
must  add  of  this  religious  wisdom,  *■  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all 
her  paths  are  peace,'  whatever  your  young  gentlemen  of  pleasure  may  think  of 
a  tainted  health  and  battered  constitution.  Ilold  fast,  therefore,  by  this  sheet- 
anchor  of  happiness,  religion ;  you  will  often  want  it  in  the  times  of  most 
danger,  the  storms  and  tempests  of  life.  Cherish  true  religion  as  preciously 
as  you  will  fly  with  abhorrence  and  contempt  superstition  and  enthusiasm.* 
The  first  is  the  i>erfection  and  glory  of  the  human  nature ;  the  two  last,  tlie 
depravation  and  disgrace  of  it  Remember,  the  essence  of  religion  is  a  heart 
Toid  of  offence  towards  God  and  man ;  not  subtle,  speculative  opinions,  but  an 
active  vital  principle  of  faith.  Tho  words  of  a  heathen  were  so  fine  that  I 
mast  give  them  to  you : 

OOmpMitom  Jus,  liwqae  animi ;  tanctoeque  recetsoi 
Mentis,  et  inoctnm  gcneroso  pecUs  honeato.t 

Go  on,  my  dear  child,  in  the  admirable  dispositions  you  have  toward  all  that 
is  right  and  good,  and  make  yourself  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  world ! 
I  have  neither  paper  nor  words  to  tell  you  how  tenderly  I  am  yours. 

UCTTEBV. 

Batu,  Jan.  24, 175^ 
I  will  lose  not  a  moment  before  I  return  my  most  tender  and  warm  thanks 
to  the  most  amiable,  valuable,  and  noble-minded  of  youths,  for  the  infinite 
pleasure  his  letter  gives  mc.  My  dear  nephew,  what  a  beautiful  thing  is 
genuine  goodness,  and  how  lovely  does  the  human  mind  appear  in  its  native 
purity  (in  a  nature  as  happy  as  yours),  before  tho  taints  of  a  corrupted  world 
have  touched  it !  To  guard  you  from  the  fatal  effects  of  all  tho  dangers  that 
forronnd  and  beset  youth  (and  many  there  are),  I  thank  God,  is  become  my 
pleasing  and  very  important  charge ;  your  own  choice,  and  our  nearness  in 
blood,  and,  still  more,  a  nearer  and  dearer  relation  of  hearts,  which  I  feel 
between  us,  all  concur  to  make  it  so.  I  shall  seek,  then,  every  occasion,  my 
dear  young  friend,  of  being  useful  to  you,  by  offering  you  those  lights  which 
one  must  have  lived  some  years  in  the  world  to  sec  the  full  force  and  extent 
of,  and  which  the  best  mind  and  clearest  understanding  will  suggest  imper- 

*  Lord  GrenriUe  remarkf ,  in  a  note  (1804) : 

Plntarch,  in  his  Life  of  Pf  ricles,  notices  the  benefit  which  that  great  statesman 
doivcd  from  the  stndj  of  oatnrtl  philosophy,  as  tanght  by  Anaxsgeras.  *^  The  lesfons 
of  Anaxageras  gave  deration  to  his  soul  and  sabllmity  to  his  eloquence ;  they  diffli»ed 
over  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  a  temperate  and  miOestlc  grandeur ;  tanght  him  to  raise 
Us  thoughts  from  the  works  of  Natnre  to  the  contemplation  of  that  Perfect  and  Pore 
InteUigencis  ftom  whieh  they  originate,  and  Instilled  into  his  mind,  instead  of  the  dark 
and  fcarftil  saperstition  of  his  times,  tiiat  piety  whieh  is  confirmed  by  Reason,  and 
animated  by  Hope.** 

t  PerscDS,  Sat  L,  thns  translated  by  Dryden : 

A  soul  where  Uws  both  homan  and  divine. 
In  practice  more  than  speenlation  shine ; 
A  genoine  virtue  of  a  vigorous  kind, 
Pnre  in  the  hMt  recesses  of  the  mind. 

CMflbrd,  In  his  translation  of  these  lines,  appends  the  remark :  "These  two  Unes  are 
Botoaly  the  qnlntessence  of  sanctity,  bat  of  language.  Cloaeness  cramps,  and  psia- 
pluase  enfeebles  their  sense.** 
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fectly,  in  any  case,  and  in  the  most  difflcnlt,  delicate,  and  essential  points^ 
perliaps  not  at  all,  till  experience,  that  dear-bought  instractor,  comes  to  oar 
assistance.  What  I  shall,  therefore,  make  my  task  (a  happy,  delightful  task, 
if  I  prove  a  safeguard  to  so  much  opening  yirtue),  is  to  be,  for  some  years, 
what  you  cannot  be  to  yourself,  your  experience;  experience  anticipated,  and 
ready  digested  for  your  use.  Thus  we  will  endeavor,  my  dear  child,  to  join 
the  two  best  seasons  of  life,  to  establish  your  virtue  and  your  happiness  upon 
solid  foundations.  80  much  in  general.  I  will  now,  my  dear  nephew,  say  a 
few  things  to  you  upon  a  matter  where  you  have  surprisingly  lltUc  to  learn, 
considering  you  have  seen  nothing  but  Boconnoc ;  I  mean  behavior. 

Behavior  is  of  infinite  advantage  or  prejudice  to  a  man,  as  he  liappcns  to 
have  formed  it  to  a  graceful,  noble,  engaging  and  proper  manner,  or  to  a  vul- 
gar, coarse,  ill-bred,  or  awkward  and  ungentecl  one.  Behavior,  thougli  an  ex- 
ternal thing,  which  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  body  than  to  the  mind,  is 
certainly  founded  in  considerable  virtues :  though  I  have  known  instances  of 
good  men  with  something  very  revolting  and  otTensive  in  their  manner  of 
behavior,  especially  when  they  have  the  misfortune  to  be  naturally  very 
awkward  and  ungenteel;  and  which  their  mistaken  friends  have  helped  to 
confirm  them  In,  by  telling  them  they  wore  above  such  trifles  as  being  genteel, 
dancing,  fencing,  riding,  and  doing  all  manly  exercises,  with  grace  and  vigor. 
As  if  the  body,  because  inferior,  were  not  a  port  of  the  composition  of  man ; 
and  the  proper,  easy,  ready,  and  graceful  use  of  himself,  both  in  mind  and 
limb,  did  not  go  to  make  up  the  character  of  an  accomplished  man.  You  ore 
in  no  danger  of  falling  Into  this  preposterous  error;  and  I  had  a  great 
pleasure  in  finding  you,  when  I  first  saw  yon  in  London,  so  well  disposed  by 
nature,  and  so  properly  attentive  to  make  yourself  genteel  in  person,  and  well 
bred  in  behavior.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  taken  a  fencing  master;  that 
exercise  will  give  you  some  manly,  firm,  and  graceful  attitudes ;  open  your 
chest,  place  your  head  upright,  and  plant  you  well  upon  your  l^s.  As  to 
the  use  of  the  sword,  it  is  well  to  know  it;  but  remember,  my  dearest 
nephew,  it  is  a  science  of  defence,  and  that  a  sword  can  never  bo  employed, 
by  the  hand  of  a  man  of  virtue,  in  any  other  cause.  As  to  the  carriage  of 
your  person,  be  particularly  careful,  as  you  are  tall  and  thin,  not  to  get  a 
habit  of  stooping;  nothing  has  so  poor  a  look ;  above  all  things,  avoid  con. 
tracting  any  peculiar  gesticulations  of  the  body,  or  movements  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face.  It  is  rare  to  see  In  any  one  a  graceful  laughter ;  it  is  generally 
better  to  smile  than  to  laugh  out,  especially  to  contract  a  habit  of  laughing  at 
small  or  no  jokes.  Sometimes  It  would  be  affectation,  or  worse,  mere  morose- 
ness,  not  to  laugh  heartily,  when  the  truly  ridiculous  circumstances  of  an 
incident,  or  the  true  pleasantry  and  wit  of  a  thing,  call  for  and  justify  it ;  but 
the  trick  of  laughing  frivolously  Is,  by  all  means,  to  be  avoided :  Rlsu  Inepto, 
res  incptior  nulla  est  (Nothing  is  so  silly  as  a  silly  laugh.) 

Now,  as  to  politeness :  many  have  attempted  definitions ;  I  believe  It  Is  best 
to  be  known  by  description,  definition  not  being  able  to  comprise  it.  I  would, 
however,  venture  to  caU  it  benetfUence  in  tr^tes^  or  the  preference  of  others 
to  ourselves  in  little  daily,  hourly  occurrences  in  the  commerce  of  life.  A 
better  place,  a  more  commodious  seat,  priority  In  being  helped  at  table,  etc., 
what  Is  It  but  sacrificing  ourselves  In  such  trifles  to  the  convenience  and  pleas- 
ure of  others?  And  this  constitutes  true  politeness.  It  is  a  perpetual 
attention  (by  habit  it  grows  easy  and  natural  to  us)  to  the  little  wants  of  those 
we  are  with,  by  which  we  either  prevent  or  remove  them.  Bowing,  ceremoni- 
ous, fonnal  compliments,  stiff  civilities,  will  never  be  politeness ;  that  must 
he  easy,  natural,  unstudied,  manly,  noble.  And  what  win  give  this  but  a 
mind  benevolent  and  perpetually  attentive  to  exert  that  amiable  disposition  In 
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trifles  toward  all  yon  conTeree  and  live  with  ?    Benevolence  in  greater  matters 

takes  a  higher  name,  and  is  the  qneen  of  virtues.    Nothing  is  so  incompatible 

irith  poUtenosB  as  any  trick  of  absence  of  mind.    I  would  trouble  you  with  a 

word  or  two  more  ux)on  some  branches  of  behavior,  which  have  a  more* 

seriouB  moral  obligation  in  them  than  those  of  mere  x>olitone68,  which  aro 

equally  imix>Ttant  in  the  eye  of  the  world.     I  mean  a  proper  behavior, 

adapted  to  the  respective  relations  we  stand  in  toward  the  different  ranks  of 

superiors,  equals,  and  inferiors.     Let  your  behavior  towards  superiors  in 

dignity,  age,  learning,  or  any  distinguished  excellence,  be  full  of  respect, 

deference,  and  modesty.    Toward  equals,  nothing  becomes  a  man  so  well  as 

well-bred  ease,  polite  freedom,  generous  frankness,  manly  spirit,  always 

tempered  with  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  manner,  noble  sincerity,  candor, 

ind  openness  of  heart,  qmdifled  and  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  prudence, 

and  ever  limited  by  a  grateful  regard  to  secrecy  in  all  things  entrusted  to  it^ 

ind  an  inviolable  attachment  to  your  word.    To  inferiors,  gentleness,  conde- 

scenslon,  aod  afikbility  is  the  only  dignity.    Towards  servanta,  never  accustom: 

yourself  to  rough  and  passionate  language.    When  they  are  good,  we  should 

consider  them  as  humiles  €tmiei,  as  fellow  Christians,  tU  ccnstrvi;  and  when 

they  are  bad,  pity,  admonish,  and  part  with  them,  if  incorrigible.    On  all 

ocoisions  beware,  my  dear  chUd,  of  anger,  that  demon,  that  destroyer  of  our 

peace. 

Ira  ftiror  bievis  est,  aaimoin  rege,  qui  nisi  pant 

Impent;  bono  freais,  hunc  ta  compssce  osteal^* 

LBTTEB  VL 

Bath,  i^.  8, 1754. 
Nothing  can  or  ought  to  give  mo  a  higher  satisfaction,  than  the  obliginjj^ 
manner  in  which  my  dear  nephew  receives  my  most  sincere  and  affectionate 
endeavors  to  be  of  use  to  him.  You  much  overrate  the  obligation,  whatever 
it  be,  which  youth  has  to  those  who  have  trod  the  paths  of  the  world  bcforo 
them,  for  their  friendly  advice  how  to  avoid  the  iticonvenicnces,  dangers,  and 
evils  which  they  themselves  may  have  run  upon  for  want  of  such  timely 
warnings,  and  to  seize,  cultivate,  and  carry  forward  toward  perfection,  those 
advantages,  graces,  virtues,  and  felicities,  which  they  may  have  totally  missed^ 
or  stopped  short  in  the  generous  pursuit  To  lend  this  helping  hand  to  those 
who  are  beginning  to  tread  the  slippery  way,  seems,  at  best,  but  an  office  of 
common  humanity  to  all ;  but  to  withhold  it  from  one  we  truly  love,  and 
whose  heart  and  mind  bear  every  genuine  mark  of  the  very  soil  proper  for  all 
the  amiable,  manly,  and  generous  virtues  to  take  root,  and  bear  their 
heavenly  fruit;  Inward,  conscious  peace,  fame  amongst  men,  public  lovs, 
temx>oral  and  eternal  happiness ;  to  withhold  it,  1  say,  in  such  an  instance^ 
would  deserve  the  worst  of  names.  I  am  greatly  pleased,  my  dear  young 
friend,  that  you  do  me  the  Justice  to  believe  I  do  not  mean  to  impose  any 
yoke  of  authority  upon  your  understanding  and  conviction.  I  wish  to  warn, 
admonish,  instruct,  enlighten,  and  convince  your  reason ;  and  so  determine 
your  judgment  to  right  things,  when  you  shidl  be  made  to  see  that  they  are 
right ;  not  to  overbear  and  impel  you  to  adopt  anything  before  you  x>crceive 
it  to  be  right  or  wrong,  by  the  force  of  authority.  I  hear,  with  great  pleas- 
ure, that  Locke  lay  before  you  when  you  last  wrote  to  me ;  and  I  like  the 
observation  you  make  from  him,  that  we  must  use  our  own  reason,  not  that 
of  another,  if  we  would  deal  fairly  by  ourselves,  and  hope  to  enjoy  a  peaceful 

^noaee,  tiiss  rendersd  by  Francis: 

'  Anger's  a  shorter  madness  of  ths  mind 
Babdae  the  tyrant,  and  in  fetters  bind.  * 
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and  contfenied  conBcience.  This  precept  is  truly  worthy  of  Uic  dimity  of 
rational  natares.  But  here,  my  dear  child,  let  me  offer  one  distinction  to  you, 
and  it  is  of  much  moment.  It  is  tills :  Mr.  Lockers  precept  i£  applicable  only 
to  such  opinions  as  regard  moral  or  religious  obligations,  and  which,  as  such, 
our  own  consciences  alone  can  Judge  and  determine  for  ourselves :  matters  of 
mere  expediency,  that  affect  neither  honor,  morality,  or  religion,  were  not  in 
that  great  and  wise  man^s  view :  such  are  the  usages,  forms,  manners,  modes, 
proprieties,  decorums,  and  all  those  numberless  ornamental  litUc  acquire- 
ments, and  genteel,  well-bred  attentions,  which  constitute  a  proper,  graceful, 
amiable,  and  noble  behavior.  In  matters  of  this  kind,  I  am  sure,  your  own 
reason,  to  which  I  shall  always  refer  you,  will  at  once  tell  you  that  you  must, 
at  first,  make  use  of  the  experience  of  others ;  in  effect,  see  with  their  eyes, 
or  not  be  able  to  see  at  all ;  for  the  ways  of  tlio  world,  as  to  its  usages  and  ex- 
terior manners,  as  well  as  to  all  things  of  expediency  and  prudential  consider- 
ations, a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  a  mind  as  right  as  yours,  must 
necessarily  be,  to  inexperienced  youth,  with  ever  so  fine  natural  parts,  a  terra 
incognita.  As  you  would  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  form  notions  of  China  or 
Persia  but  from  those  who  have  travelled  these  countries,  and  the  fidelity  and 
sagacity  of  whose  relations  you  can  trust ;  so  will  you  as  little,  I  trust,  pre- 
maturely form  notions  of  your  own  concerning  that  usage  of  the  world  (as  It 
is  called)  Into  which  you  have  not  yet  travelled,  and  which  must  be  long 
studied  and  practiced  before  it  can  be  tolerably  well  known.  I  can  rex)cat 
nothing  to  you  of  so  infinite  consequence  to  your  future  welfare,  as  to  conjure 
you  not  to  be  hasty  In  taking  up  notions  and  opinions ;  guard  your  honest  and 
ingenious  mind  against  this  main  danger  of  youth.  With  regard  to  all  things 
that  appear  not  to  your  reason,  after  due  examination,  evident  duties  of 
honor,  morality,  or  religion  (and  in  all  such  as  do,  let  your  conscience  and 
reason  determine  your  notions  and  conduct).  In  all  other  matters,  I  say,  be 
slow  to  form  opinions,  keep  your  mind  In  a  candid  state  of  suspense,  and 
open  to  full  conviction  when  you  shall  procure  it;  using,  in  the  meantime,  the 
experience  of  a  friend  you  can  trust,  the  sincerity  of  whose  advice  you  will 
try  and  prove  by  your  own  experience  hereafter,  when  more  years  will  have 
given  It  to  you.  I  have  been  longer  upon  this  head  than  I  hope  there  was  any 
occasion  for ;  but  the  great  Importance  of  the  matter,  and  my  warm  wishes 
for  your  welfare,  figure,  and  happiness,  have  drawn  It  from  me.  I  wish  to 
know  if  you  have  a  good  French  master :  I  must  recommend  the  study  of  the 
French  language,  to  speak  and  write  it  correctly,  as  to  grammar  and  orthog- 
raphy, as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  and  indispensable  use  to  you,  if  you  would 
make  any  figure  in  the  great  world.  I  need  say  no  more  to  enforce  this 
reconmiendatlon :  when  I  get  to  London,  I  will  send  you  the  best  French 
dictionary.  Have  you  been  taught  geography  and  the  use  of  the  globes  by 
Mr.  Leech  ?  If  not,  pray  take  a  geography  master  and  Icam  the  use  of  the 
globes;  It  Is  soon  known.  I  recommend  to  you  to  acquire  a  clear  and 
thorough  notion  of  what  Is  called  the  solar  system,  together  with  the  doctrine 
of  comets.  I  wanted  as  much,  or  more,  to  hear  of  your  private  reading  at 
home,  as  of  public  lectures,  which,  I  hope,  however,  you  will  frequent  for 
example's  sake.  Pardon  this  long  letter,  and  keep  it  by  you  if  you  do  not 
hate  it 

UBTTXB  Til. 

Bath,  March  30,  1754. 

Mt  dbab  Nbphsw, — ^I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  remembrance 

and  wishes  for  my  health.    It  is  much  recovered  by  the  regular  fit  of  gout,  of 

which  I  am  still  lame  In  both  feet,  and  I  may  hope  for  better  health  hereafter 

in  consequence.    I  have  thought  it  long  since  we  conversed :  I  waited  to  be 
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able  to  give  yon  a  better  acconnt  of  my  health,  and,  in  part,  to  leave  yon  time 
to  make  adTances  in  yonr  plan  of  stndy,  of  which  I  am  very  desirons  to  hear 
an  account.  I  desire  yon  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  particularly,  if 
you  have  gone  through  the  abridgement  of  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  treatise  of  Father  Paul  on  Benefices ;  also,  how  much  of  Locke 
you  have  read.  I  beg  yon  not  to  mix  any  other  English  reading  with  what  I 
recommended  to  yon.  I  propose  to  save  yon  much  time  and  trouble  by 
pointing  out  to  you  such  boolu,  in  succession,  as  will  carry  you  the  shortest 
way  to  the  things  you  must  know  to  fit  yourself  for  the  business  of  the  world, 
and  give  you  the  clearer  knowledge  of  them,  by  keeping  them  unmixed  with 
superfluous,  vain,  empty  trash.  Let  me  hear,  my  dear  child,  of  your  French 
also,  as  well  as  of  those  studies  which  are  more  properly  university  studies. 
I  cannot  tell  you  better  how  truly  and  tenderly  I  love  you,  than  by  telling  you 
I  am  most  solicitously  bent  on  your  doing  everything  that  is  right,  and  laying 
the  foundations  of  your  future  happiness  and  figure  In  the  world,  in  such  a 
course  of  improvement  as  will  not  fall  to  make  you  a  better  man',  while  It 
makes  you  a  more  knowing  one.  Do  you  rise  early?  I  hox)e  you  have 
already  made  to  yourself  the  habit  of  doing  It ;  If  not,  let  mc  conjure  you  to 
acquire  it    Remember  your  friend  Horace : 

*Etni 
Fosces  ante  diem  libnun  cam  Inmine ;  si  non 
Intendes  animnm  stodiii,  et  rebns  honestis, 
InvidiA  vel  amore  vigil  torqnebere.*  * 

LBTTBB  YUL 

Bath,  May  4, 1751 
Deab  Nxfhsw,— I  use  a  pen  with  some  difilculty,  being  still  lame  In  my 
hand,  with  the  gout  I  cannot,  however,  delay  writing  this  line  to  you,  on 
the  course  of  English  history  I  propose  for  you.  If  you  have  finished  the 
abridgement  of  English  History  and  of  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation, 
I  recommend  to  you  next  (before  any  other  reading  of  history)  Oldcastle's 
Remarks  on  the  History  of  England,  by  Lord  Bolingbrokcf    Let  me  apprise 

*  Horace,  thus  rendered  by  Francis : 

*  Unless  yon  light  yonr  early  lamp,  to  find 
A  moral  book ;  nnless  yon  form  yonr  mind 
To  nobler  studies,  yon  shall  forfeit  rest. 
And  love  or  envy  shall  disturb  yonr  breast.* 

t  Lord  Orenville,  In  a  note  on  this  recommendation,  remarks : 

*'Some  early  impressions  had  prepossessed  Lord  Chatham's  mind  with  a  mach  more 
fiiTorable  opinion  of  the  political  writings  of  Lord  BoUngbroke,  than  he  might  himself 
hare  retained  on  a  more  impartial  consideration.  To  a  reader  of  the  present  day,  the 
*  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England*  would  probably  appear  bnt  ill  entitled  to  the 
praises  which  are,  in  these  letters,  so  liberally  bestowed  npon  them.  For  himself,  at 
least,  the  editor  may  be  allowed  to  eay,  that  their  style  is,  in  his  Judgment,  declama- 
tory, dlHtased,  and  involved ;  deficient  both  in  elegance  and  in  precision,  and  little  cal- 
cnlated  to  iatlsfy  a  taste  formed,  as  Lord  Chathsm^s  was,  on  the  present  models  of 
dtavic  simplicity.  Their  matter  he  thinks  more  substantially  defective ;  the  observa- 
tions which  they  contain  display  no  depth  of  thought  or  extent  of  knowledge;  their 
leasoning  is,  for  the  most  part,  trite  and  snperfldal ;  while  on  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  facts  themselves  are  represented,  no  reliance  can  safely  be  placed.  The  principles 
and  character  of  their  anther  Lord  Chatham  himself  condemns,  with  Just  reprobation. 
And  when,  in  addition  to  this  general  censure,  he  admits  that  in  these  writings  the 
tmth  of  history  is  occasionally  warped,  and  iu  application  distorted  for  party  purposes, 
what  farther  noUoe  can  be  wanted  of  the  caution  with  which  such  a  book  most  always 
be  regarded?** 
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you  of  one  iiiitig  before  yon  read  them,  and  that  ia,  that  the  anthor  has  bent 
some  passages  to  make  them  invldioiis  parallels  to  the  times  he  wrote  in ; 
therefore,  be  aware  of  that,  and  depend,  in  general,  on  finding  the  truest  con- 
stitutional doctrines,  and  that  the  facts  of  history,  though  warped,  are  no- 
where falsified.  I  also  recommend  Nathaniel  Bacon^s  Historical  and  Political 
Obsenrations ;  *  it  is,  without  exception,  the  best  and  most  instructive  book  we 
have  on  matters  of  that  kind.  They  are  both  to  be  read  with  much  attention, 
and  twice  over;  Oldcastle^s  Remarks  to  be  studied  and  almost  got  by  heart, 
for  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the  style,  as  well  as  the  matter ;  Bacon  for  the 
matter  chiefly ;  the  style  being  uncouth,  but  the  expression  forcible  and  strik- 
ing.   I  can  write  no  more,  and  you  will  hardly  read  what  ia  writ 

LKTTBB  IX. 

Abtbop  Wblls,  Sqot.  5, 1751. 
Mr  DBAS  Nkfhbw,— 'I  have  been  a  long  time  without  conversing  with  you, 
and  thanking  you  for  the  pleasure  of  your  last  letter.  You  may  possibly  be 
about  to  return  to  the  seat  of  learning  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam ;  but  I  will 
not  defer  discoursing  to  yon  on  literary  matters  till  you  leave  Cornwall,  not 
doubting  but  you  are  mindful  of  the  muses  amidst  the  very  savage  rocl^s  and 
moors,  and  yet  more  savage  natives,  of  the  ancient  and  respectable  duchy. 
First:  With  regard  to  the  opinion  you  desire  concerning  a  common-place 
book :  in  general,  I  much  disapprove  the  use  of  it;  it  is  chiefly  intended  for 
persons  who  mean  to  be  authors,  and  tends  to  impair  the  memory,  and  to 
deprive  you  of  a  ready,  extefaipore  use  of  your  reading,  by  accustoming  the 
mind  to  discharge  itself  of  its  reading  on  paper,  instead  of  relying  on  its 
natural  power  of  retention,  aided  and  fortified  by  frequent  revisions  of  its 
ideas  and  materials  Some  tilings  must  be  common-placed  in  order  to  be  of 
my  use;  dates,  chronological  order,  and  the  like;  for  instance,  Nathaniel 
Bacon  (author  of  a  work  on  the  History  of  England)  ought  to  be  extracted  in 
the  best  method  you  can ;  but,  in  general,  my  advice  to  you  is,  not  to  put 
common-place  upon  paper,  but,  as  an  equivalent  to  it,  to  endeavor  to  rang^ 
and  methodize  in  your  head  wliat  you  read,  and,  by  so  'doing  frequently  and 
habitually,  to  fix  matter  in  the  memory.  I  desired  you,  some  time  since,  to 
read  Lord  Clarendon*  s  History  of  the  Civil  Wars.  I  have  lately  read  a  much 
honester  and  more  instructive  book  of  the  same  period  of  history,  by  Thomas 
Hay,  which  I  will  send  to  you.  If  you  have  not  read  Burnet's  History  of 
His  Own  Times,  I  beg  you  will.  I  hope  your  father  is  welL  My  love  to  the 
girls. 

*On  this  book  Lord  Orenville  remarks : 

**  This  book,  thongh  at  present  little  known,  formerly  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation. 
It  is  written  with  a  very  evident  bias  to  the  prioclplcts  of  the  parliamentary  party  to 
wlilch  Bacon  adhered,  bat  contains  a  great  deal  of  very  ni*e:Til  and  valaable  matter.  It 
was  pablished  in  two  parts,  the  first  in  1047,  the  second  in  1651,  and  vras  secretly  re- 
printed in  167S,  and  again  in  1G8S;  after  which  edition,  the  pablisher  was  indicted  and 
outlawed.  After  the  Revolatlon,  a  fourth  edition  was  printed,  with  an  advertisennoot 
asserting,  on  the  anthority  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Yanghan,  one  of  8elden*s  executors, 
that  the  groundwork  of  this  book  was  laid  by  that  great  and  learned  man.  And  it  is 
probable,  on  the  ground  of  this  assertion,  that  in  the  folio  edition  of  Bacon's  book, 
printed  in  1T8Q,  it  is  said,  in  the  title>page,  to  have  been  ^ooUected  from  some  manu- 
script notes  of  John  Selden,  Bsq.*  Bat  it  does  aot  appear  that  this  notion  rests  on 
any  sefflclent  evidence.  It  is,  however,  manifest  flrom  some  expressions  in  the  very 
nnjnst  and  disparagfaig  account  given  of  this  work  in  Nicholson's  Historical  Library 
(part  L  p.  16Q),  that  Nathaniel  Baoon  was  generally  considered  as  an  Imitator  and  fol- 
tower  of  Selden.** 
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Pat  Officx,  AprU  9, 1755. 
Mt  dkab  Nxfhbw,->-I  rejoice  extremely  to  hear  that  your  father  and  the 
girla  are  not  oneDtertained  on  their  travela.  In  the  meantime,  your  travels 
throngfa  the  paths  of  literature,  arts,  and  sciences  (a  road  sometimes  set  with 
flowers,  and  sometimes  difficult,  laborious,  and  arduous),  are  not  only 
infinitely  more  profitable  in  future,  but  at  present,  upon  the  whole,  infinitely 
more  deligfatfuL  My  own  travels  at  present  are  none  of  the  pleasantest.  X 
am  going  through  a  fit  of  the  gout,  with  much  proper  pain  and  what  proper 
patience  I  may.  Avi$  au  leeUur^  my  sweet  boy ;  remember  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth.  Let  no  excesses  lay  the  foundations  of  gout  and  the  rest 
of  Pandora^s  box;  nor  any  immoralities  or  vicious  courses  sow  the  seeds  of  a 
too  late  and  painful  repentance.  Here  ends  my  sermon,  which,  I  trust,  you 
are  not  fine  gentleman  enough,  or,  in  plain  English,  silly  fellow  enough,  to 
laugh  at  Lady  Hester  is  much  yours.  Let  me  hear  some  account  of  your 
faitercourse  wiUi  the  muses. 

Pat  Ofticb,  April  15. 1755. 
A  thousand  thanks  to  my  dear  boy  for  a  very  pretty  letter.  I  like  extremely 
the  account  you  give  of  your  literary  life ;  the  refiecUons  you  make  upon  some 
West  Saxon  actors  in  the  times  you  are  reading  are  natural,  manly,  and 
sensible,  and  flow  from  a  heart  that  will  make  you  far  superior  to  any  of 
them.  I  am  content  you  should  be  interrupted  (provided  the  interruption  be 
not  long)  in  the  course  of  your  reading,  by  declaiming  in  defence  of  the  thesis 
you  have  so  wisely  chosen  to  maintain.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  afilrmative 
maxim,  **  Omne solum  forti  patria  est  (Every  soil  is  his  country  to  tlic  brave)*' 
has  supported  some  great  and  good  men  under  the  persecutions  of  faction  and 
party  injustice,  and  taught  them  to  prefer  an  hospitable  retreat  in  a  foreign 
land  to  an  unnatural  mother  country.  Some  few  such  may  be  found  in 
ancient  times :  in  our  own  country  also  some.  Such  was  Algernon  Sidney, 
Ludlow,  and  others.  But  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trust  frail,  corrupt  man, 
with  such  an  aphorism !  What  fatal  casuistry  is  it  big  with !  How  many  a 
villain  might  and  has  masked  himself  in  the  sayings  of  ancient  illustrious 
exiles,  while  he  was,  in  fact,  dissolving  all  the  nearest  and  dearest  tics  that 
hold  societies  together,  and  spuming  at  all  laws,  divine  and  human !  How 
easy  the  transition  from  this  political  to  some  impious  ecclesiastical  aphor- 
isms !  If  all  soils  are  alike  to  the  brave  and  virtuous,  so  may  all  Cimrches  and 
modes  of  worship ;  that  is,  all  will  be  equally  neglected  and  violated.  Instead 
of  every  soil  being  bis  country,  he  will  have  no  one  for  his  country ;  he  will  be 
the  forlorn  outcast  of  mankind.  Such  was  the  late  Bolingbroke  of  impious 
memory.  Let  me  know  when  your  declamation  is  over.  Pardon  an  observa- 
tion on  style.  "  I  received  yours,'*  is  vulgar  and  mercantile ;  "your  letter," 
Ss  the  way  of  writing. 

XJBTTXB  xn. 

Pat  Office,  May  20, 1755. 
Mt  deab  Nefrkw,— I  am  extremely  concerned  to  hear  that  you  have  been 
HI,  espechilly  as  your  account  of  an  illness  yon  speak  of  as  past,  implies  such 
remains  of  disorder  as  I  beg  you  will  give  all  proper  attention  to.  By  the 
medicine  your  physician  has  ordered,  I  conceive  he  considers  your  case  in 
some  degree  nervous.  If  that  be  so,  advise  with  him  whether  a  little  change 
of  air  and  of  the  scene,  together  with  some  weeks*  course  of  steel  watera, 
would  not  be  highly  proper  for  you.    X  am  to  go,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  to 
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Smming  HUH,  In  Windsor  Forest,  where  I  propose  to  drink  those  waters  for 
about  a  month.  Lady  Hester  and  I  will  be  happy  in  your  company,  if  your 
doctor  shall  be  of  opinion  that  snch  waters  may  be  of  service  to  you ;  which, 
I  hope,  will  be  his  opinion.  Besides  health  recovered,  the  muses  shall  not  be 
quite  foigot;  we  will  ride,  read,  wallL,  and  philosopliize,  extremely  at  our 
ease,  and  you  may  return  to  Cambridge  with  new  ardor,  or,  at  least,  with 
strength  repaired,  when  we  leave  Sunning  HilL  If  you  come,  the  sooner  the 
better  on  all  accounts.  We  propose  to  go  into  Buckinghamshire  in  about  a 
month.  I  rejoice  that  your  declamation  is  over,  and  that  you  have  begun,  my 
dearest  nephew,  to  open  your  mouth  in  public  I  wish  I  had  heard  you  per- 
form ;  the  only  way  I  ever  shall  hear  your  praises  from  your  own  mouth. 
Hy  gout  prevented  my  so  much  intended  and  wished  for  journey  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  now  my  plan  of  drinking  waters  renders  it  impossible.  Come, 
then,  my  dear  boy,  to  us ;  and  so  Mahomet  and  the  mountain  may  meet,  no 
matter  which  moves  to  the  other. 

UBTTEB  Xm. 

July  18, 1755. 
Mt  deab  Nefhbw,~I  have  delayed  writing  to  you  in  expectation  of  hearing 
farther  from  you  upon  the  subject  of  your  stay  at  college.  No  news  is  the 
best  news,  and  I  will  hope  now  that  all  your  difficulties  upon  that  head  are  at 
an  end.  I  represent  you  to  myself  deep  in  study,  and  drinking  large  draughts 
of  intellectual  nectar ;  a  very  delicious  state  to  a  mind  happy  enough,  and 
elevated  enough,  to  thirst  after  knowledge,  and  true,  honest  fame,  even  as  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks.  When  I  name  knowledge,  I  ever  intend 
learning  as  the  weapon  and  instrument  only  of  manly,  honorable,  and  virtuous 
action  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  both  in  private  and  public  life;  as  a  gen- 
tleman, and  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  who  is  to  answer  for  all  he 
does  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  to  his  own  breast  and  conscience,  and  at  the 
tribunal  of  honor  and  good  fame.  You,  my  dear  boy,  will  not  only  be 
acquitted,  but  applauded  and  dignified  at  aU  these  respectable  and  awful 
bars.  8o,  go  on  and  prosper  in  your  glorious  and  happy  career ;  not  forget- 
ting to  walk  an  hour  briskly,  every  morning  and  evening,  to  fortify  the 
nerves.  I  wish  to  hear,  in  some  little  time,  of  the  progress  you  shall  have 
made  in  the  course  of  reading  chalked  out    Adieu. 

LETTER  XIY. 

Stowe,  July  2^  1755. 
Mt  deak  Nephew, — I  am  Just  leaving  this  place  to  go  to  Wotton  ;  but  I 
will  not  lose  the  post,  though  I  have  time  but  for  one  line.  I  am  extremely 
happy  that  you  can  stay  at  your  college,  and  pursue  the  prudent  and  glorious 
resolutiun  of  employing  your  present  moments  with  a  view  to  the  future. 
May  your  noble  and  generous  love  of  virtue  pay  you  with  the  sweet  rewards  of 
a  self-approving  heart  and  an  applauding  country !  and  may  I  enjoy  the  true 
satisfaction  of  seeing  your  fame  and  happiness,  and  of  thinking  that  I  may 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  contributed,  in  any  small  degree,  to  do 
common  justice  to  kind  nature  by  a  suitable  education.  I  am  no  very  good 
Judge  of  the  question  concerning  the  books ;  I  believe  they  arc  your  own  in 
the  same  sense  that  your  wearing  apparel  is.    I  would  retain  them,  and  leave 

the  candid  and  equitable  Mr. to  plan,  with  the  honest  Mr. ,  schemes 

of  perpetual  vexation.  As  to  the  persons  just  mentioned,  I  trust  that  you 
bear  about  you  a  mind  and  heart  much  superior  to  such  malice ;  and  that  you 
arc  as  little  capable  of  resenting  it,  with  any  sensations  but  those  of  cool, 
decent  contempt,  as  you  are  of  fearing  the  consequences  of  such  low  efforts. 
As  to  the  caution  money,  I  think  you  have  done  well.     The  case  of  the 
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chambers,  I  conceire,  you  likewise  apprehend  rightly.  Let  me  know  in  your 
next  what  these  two  articles  require  yon  to  pay  down,  and  how  far  your 
present  cash  is  exhausted,  and  I  will  direct  Mr.  Campbell  to  give  you  credit 
accordingly.    B^eve  me,  my  dear  nephew,  truly  happy  to  be  of  use  to  you. 

LXTTEB  XT. 

Bath,  Sqpt.  25, 1755. 
I  have  not  couTersed  with  my  dear  nephew  a  long  Ume :  I  have  been  much 
in  a  {MMt-chidse,  liying  a  wandering  Scythian  life,  and  he  has  been  more  use- 
fully employed  than  in  reading  or  writing  letters;  trayeling  through  the 
Tarions,  instructing,  and  entertaining  road  of  history.  I  have  a  particular 
pleasure  in  hearing,  now  and  then,  a  word  from  you  in  your  journey,  Just 
while  you  are  changing  horses,  if  1  may  so  call  it,  and  getting  from  one  author 
to  another.  I  suppose  you  are  going  through  the  biographers,  from  Edward 
the  Fourth  downwards,  not  intending  to  stop  till  you  reach  to  the  coutinuator 
of  honest  Rapin.  ...  I  have  met  with  a  scheme  of  chronology  by  Blair, 
showing  all  contemporary  historical  characters,  through  all  ages:  it  is  of 
great  use  to  consult  frequently,  in  order  to  fix  periods  and  throw  collateral 
light  upon  any  particular  branch  yon  are  reading.  Let  me  know,  when  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  a  letter  from  you,  how  far  you  are  advanced  in  English 
history.  You  may  probably  not  have  heard  authentically  of  Governor  Lyttle- 
ton*s  captivity  and  release.  He  is  safe  and  well  in  England,  after  being  taken 
and  detained  in  France  some  days.  Sir  Richard  and  he  met,  unexpectedly 
enough,  at  Brussels,  and  came  together  to  England.  I  propose  to  return  to 
London  in  about  a  week,  where  I  hope  to  find  Lady  Hester  as  well  as  I  left 
her.  We  are  both  much  indebted  for  your  kind  and  affectionate  winhes  **  In 
pnblica  commoda  peccem,  si  longo  sermone  moier  (I  would  sin  aijcainst  the 
public  weal  were  I  to  detain  with  a  long  discourse),**  one  bent  on  so  honorable 
and  virtuous  a  Journey  as  you  are. 

LSTTKB  Xn. 

Pat  Office,  Dec.  6, 1755. 
Of  all  the  various  satisfactions  of  mind  I  have  felt  upon  some  late  events, 
none  has  affected  me  with  more  sensibility  and  delight  than  the  reading  my 
dear  nephew's  letter.  The  matter  of  it  is  worthy  of  a  better  age  tiian  that  we 
live  in;  worthy  of  your  own  noble,  untainted  mind;  and  the  manner  and 
expression  of  it  is  such  as,  I  trust,  will  one  day  make  you  a  powerful  instru- 
ment toward  mending  the  present  degeneracy.  Examples  are  imnecessary  to 
happy  natures ;  and  it  is  well  for  your  future  glory  and  happiness  that  this  is 
the  case ;  for  to  copy  any  now  existing,  might  cramp  genius  and  cheek  the 
native  spirit  of  the  piece,  rather  than  contribute  to  the  perfcetion  of  it  I 
learn,  from  Sir  Richard  Lyttleton,  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
soon,  as  he  has  already,  or  intends  to  offer  you  a  bed  at  his  house.  It  is  on 
this,  as  on  all  occasions,  little  necessary  to  preach  prudence,  or  to  intimate  a 
wish  that  your  studies  at  Cambridge  might  not  be  broken  by  a  long  interrup- 
tion of  them.  I  Imow  the  rightness  of  your  own  mind,  and  leave  you  to  all 
the  generous  and  animating  motives  you  find  there,  for  pursuing  improve- 
mcnts  in  literature  and  useful  knowledge,  as  much  better  counsellors  than 
your  ever  most  affectionate  uncle. 

LBTTEB  ZYII. 

Horse  Guabds,  Jan.  13, 1756. 
Ht  deab  Nefhew, — Let  me  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  rcmem- 
beriog  me,  and  giving  me  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  you  was  well,  and  had 
laid  by  tho  ideaa  of  London  and  its  dissipations,  to  resume  the  sober  train  of 
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ttoogbts  that  gowDB,  aqoare  o^it,  quadrangles,  and  matin-beUs  Datnrally 
dmw  after  them.  I  hope  the  air  of  Cambridge  has  brought  no  disorder  npon 
jron,  and  that  yon  will  compound  with  the  muses  so  as  to  dedicate  some  hours, 
not  less  than  two,  of  the  day  to  exercise.  The  earlier  you  rise,  the  better 
your  nerves  will  bear  study.  When  you  next  do  me  the  pleasure  to  write  to 
me,  I  beg  a  copy  of  your  elegy  on  your  mother's  picture :  it  is  such  admir- 
able poetry,  that  I  beg  you  to  plunge  deep  into  prose  and  severer  studies,  and 
not  indulge  your  genius  with  verse  for  the  present  Substitute  Tully  and 
Demosthenes  in  the  place  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  and  arm  yourself  with  all 
the  variety  of  manner,  copiousness,  and  beauty  of  diction,  nobleness  and  mag- 
nificence of  ideas,  of  the  Roman  consul ;  and  render  the  powers  of  eloquence 
complete  by  the  irresistible  torrent  of  vehement  argumentation,  the  close  and 
forcible  reasoning,  and  the  depth  and  fortitude  of  mind  of  the  Orecian  states- 
man. This  I  mean  at  leisure  intervals,  and  to  relieve  the  course  of  those 
studies  which  you  intend  to  make  your  principal  object  The  booli  relating 
to  the  empire  of  Germany,  which  I  could  not  recollect,  is  Vitriarius's  Insti- 
tutioncs  Juris  Publici,  an  admirable  booic  in  its  kind,  and  esteemed  of  the  best 
authority  in  matters  much  controverted.    We  are  all  well. 

Your  affectionate  uncle, 

William  Pitt. 

In  the  * Ck>iTe8pandence  of  the  £8rl  of  Chatham,'  edited  by  the 
executors  of  his  son,  John,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  pablished  from 
the  original  manuscripts  in  their  possession,  *1888,'  there  are  three 
more  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  during  his  studies  at 
Cambridge,  but  they  are  without  significance,  beyond  inquiries  after 
the  health  of  his  nephew,  who  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  A.M. 
in  1759.  In  February,  1800,  he  yisited  Portugal,  attached  to  the 
British  Legation  to  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore,  made  a  tour  through  Spain,  and  into  Italy.  On 
his  return,  ho  soon  entered  Parliament,  and,  until  his  deatli,  was 
connected  with  the  public  serrice. 
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Thb  end  of  stndy  is  knowledge,  and  the  end  of  knowledge  ia  practice  or 
oommomcatioQ — ^for  delight  is  80  commonly  joined  with  all  improvements  in 
knowledge,  that  it  need  not  be  proposed  as  an  end.  The  extent  of  knowledge, 
or  things  knowable,  is  so  vast,  oar  dnration  here  so  short,  the  entrance  by 
which  the  knowledge  of  things  gets  into  our  understanding  so  narrow,  with  the 
necessary  allowances  for  chUdhood  and  old  age  in  which  so  little  can  be  ac- 
qmred  beyond  the  range  of  the  senses,  and  the  refreshments  of  our  bodies  and 
unavoidable  avocations,  that  it  much  behooves  us  to  improve,  the  best  we  can, 
our  time  and  talent  on  things  most  worthy  of  being  known,  and  take  the  most 
direct  road  we  can  to  our  objects.  To  this  purpose,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  bo 
amiss  to  decline  some  things  that  are  likely  to  bewilder  us,  or  at  least  lie  out  of 
oar  way — 

1.  As  all  that  maze  of  words  and  phrases  which  have  been  invented  and 
employed  only  to  instruct  and  amuse  people  in  the  art  of  disputing,  and  will 
be  found,  perhaps,  when  looked  into,  to  have  little  or  no  meaning ;  and  with 
this  kind  of  stuff  the  logics,  physics,  ethics,  metaphysics,  and  divinity  of  the 
schools  are  thought  by  some  to  be  too  much  filled.  This  I  am  sure,  that  where 
we  leave  distinctions  without  finding  a  difference  in  things;  where  we  make 
variety  of  phrases,  or  think  we  furnish  ourselves  with  arguments  without  a 
progress  in  the  real  knowledge  of  things,  we  only  fill  our  heads  with  empty 
sounds,  which  however  thought  to  belong  to  learning  and  knowledge,  will  no 
more  improve  our  understandings  and  strengthen  our  reason,  than  the  noise  of 
u  jack  will  fill  our  bellies  or  strengthen  our  bodies ;  and  the  art  to  fence  with 
those  which  are  called  subtleties,  is  of  no  more  use  than  it  would  be  to  be  dex- 
terous in  tying  and  untying  knots  in  cobweb& 

2.  An  aim  and  desire  to  know  what  hath  been  other  men^s  opinions.  Truth 
needs  no  recommendation,  and  error  is  not  mended  by  it ;  and  in  our  inquiry 
after  knowledge,  it  as  litUe  concerns  us  what  other  men  have  thought,  as  it 
does  one  who  is  to  go  from  Oxford  to  London,  to  know  what  scholars  walk 
quietly  on  foot,  inquiring  the  way  and  surveying  the  country  as  they  went,  who 
rode  post  after  their  guide  without  minding  the  way  he  went,  who  were  carried 
along  muffled  up  in  a  coadi  with  their  company,  or  where  one  doctor  lost  or 
went  oat  of  his  way,  or  where  another  stuck  in  the  mire.    I  do  not  say  this  to 

*  Abridged.  Thif«My  is  not  eontaioed  in  LoeU'i  eoUected  iroiki,  bnt  WM  &itpoMuft«d  i» 
Loid  Kiof't  Lift  of  Iht  aotbor. 
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undenraloe  the  light  we  reoeiye  flom  others^  or  to  think  there  are  not  those 
who  assist  us  mightily  in  oar  endeayora  after  knowledge;  perhaps  witbont 
books  we  should  be  as  ignorant  as  the  Indians,  whose  minds  are  as  ill  clad  as 
their  bodies;  but  I  think  it  is  an  idle  and  useleas  thing  to  make  it  one's  busi- 
ness to  study  what  have  been  other  men's  sentiments  in  things  where  reason  is 
only  to  be  judge,  on  purpose  to  be  furnished  with  them,  and  to  be  able  to  cite 
them  on  all  occasions.  However  it  be  esteemed  a  great  part  of  learning,  yet 
to  a  man  that  considers  how  little  time  he  has^  and  how  much  work  to  do,  how 
.many  things  he  is  to  learn,  how  many  doubts  to  dear  in  religion,  how  many 
rules  to  establish  to  himself  in  morality,  how  much  pains  to  be  taken  with  hun- 
«elf  to  master  his  unruly  desires  and  passions,  how  to  provide  himself  against 
a  thousand  cases  and  accidents  that  will  happen,  and  an  infinite  deal  more^ 
both  in  his  general  fnd  particular  calling ;  I  say,  to  a  man  that  considers  this 
^well,  it  will  not  seem  much  his  business  to  acquaint  himself  designedly  with 
the  various  conceits  of  men  that  are  to  be  found  in  books  even  upon  subjects 
of  moment. 

3.  Purity  of  language,  a  polished  style,  or  exact  criticism  in  foreign  lan- 
guages— thus  J  think  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  called,  as  well  as  French  and 
Italian, — and  to  spend  much  time  in  these  may  perhaps  serve  to  set  one  off  in 
the  world,  and  give  one  the  reputation  of  a  scholar.  But  if  that  be  all,  me- 
thinks  it  is  laboriAg  for  an  outside ;  it  is  at  best  but  a  handsome  dress  of  truth 
or  falsehood  that  one  busies  one's  self  about,  and  makes  most,  of  those  who 
lay  out  their  time  this  way  rather  as  fashionable  gentlemen,  than  as  wise  or 
useful  men. 

There  are  so  many  advantages  of  speaking  one's  own  language  well,  and 
being  a  master  in  it,  that  let  a  man's  calling  be  what  it  will,  it  can  not  but  be 
worth  our  taking  some  pains  in  it,  but  men's  style  is  by  no  means  to  have  the 
first  place  in  our  studies :  but  he  that  makes  good  language  subservient  to  a 
good  life,  and  an  instrument  of  virtue,  is  doubly  enabled  to  do  good  to  others. 

4.  Antiquity  and  history  as  far  as  they  are  designed  only  to  fUmish  us  with 
story  and  talk.  For  the  stories  of  Alexander  and  Cassar,  no  farther  than  they 
instruct  us  in  the  art  of  living  well,. and  fbmish  us  with  observations  of  wis- 
dom and  prudenee,  are  not  one  jot  to  be  preferred  to  the  history  of  Robin 
Hood,  or  the  Seven  Wise  Masters.  I  do  not  deny  but  history  is  very  useful, 
and  very  instructive  of  human  life ;  but  if  it  be  studied  only  for  the  reputation 
of  being  an  historian,  it  is  a  very  empty  thing ;  and  he  that  can  tell  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  Herodotus  and  Plutarch,  Curtius  and  Livy,  without  making .  any 
other  use  of  them,  may  be  an  ignorant  man  with  a  good  memory,  and  with  all 
his  pains  hath  only  filled  his  head  with  Christmas  tales.  And  which  is  worse, 
the  greatest  part  of  history  being  made  up  of  wars  and  conquests,  and  their 
style,  especially  the  Romans,  speaking  of  valor  asthe  chiefj  if  not  the  only  vir- 
tue, we  are  in  danger -to  be  misled  by  the  general  current  and  business  of  his- 
tory, and  looking  on  Alexander  and  Ceesar,  and  such  like  heroes,  as  the  highest 
instances  of  human  neatness,  because  they  each  of  them  caused  the  death  of 
several  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  ruin  of  a  much  greater  number,  over* 
run  a  great  part  of  the  earth,  and  killed  the  inhabitants  to  possess  themselves 
of  their  countries— we  are  apt  to  make  butchery,  and  rapine  the  chief  marks 
and  very  essence  of  human  greatness. 

6.    Nice  quesUons  and  remote  useless  speculations,  as  where  the  earthly 
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ptradiae  wa»— or  what  frait  it  was  that  was  forbidden — where  Lazarus^s  soul 
was  whilst  his  body  lay  dead — and  what  kind  of  bodies  we  shall  have  at  the 
resorrection  7  fto,  Ao. 

These  things,  well  regulated,  will  cut  off  at  once  a  great  deal  of  business 
from  one  who  is  setting  out  into  a  course  of  study ;  not  that  all  these  are  to  be 
counted  utterly  useless,  and  lost  time  cast  away  on  them,  The  four  last  may 
be  each  of  them  the  full  and  laudable'  employment  of  several  persons  who  may 
with  great  advantage  make  languages,  history,  or  antiquity,  their  study. 

OBJECTS  IK  UFB  TO  BE  REGARDED. 

1.  Heaven  being  our  great  business  and  interest,  the  knowledge  which  may 
direct  us  thither  is  certainly  so  too,  so  that  this  is  without  peradventure,  the 
study  that  ought  to  take  the  first,  and  chiefest  place  in  our  thoughts ;  but 
wherein  it  consists,  its  parts,  method,  and  application,  will  deserve  a  chapter. 

2.  The  next  thing  to  happiness  in  the  other  world,  is  a  quiet  prosperous 
passage  through  this,  which  requires  a  discreet  conduct  and  management  of 
ourselves,  in  the  several  occurrences  of  our  lives.  The  study  of  prudence  then 
seems  to  me  to  deserve  the  second  phice  in  our  thoughts  and  studies.  A  man 
may  be,  perhaps,  a  good  man  (which  lives  in  truth  and  sincerity  of  heart  towards 
GodX  with  a  small  portion  of  prudence,  but  he  will  never  be  very  happy  in 
himselfj  nor  useful  to  others  without.    These  two  are  every  man^s  business. 

3.  If  those  who  are  left  by  their  predecessors  with  a  plentiful  fortune  are 
excused  from  having  a  particular  calling,  in  order  to  their  subsistence  in  this 
life,  it  is  yet  oertam  that,  by  the  law  of  God,  they  are  under  an  obligation  of 
doing  something;  which,  having  been  judiciously  treated  by  an  able  pen,  I 
shall  not  meddle  with,  but  pass  to  those  who  have  made  letters  their  business ; 
and  in  these  I  think  it  is  mcumbent  to  make  the  proper  business  of  their  call- 
ing the  third  place  in  their  study. 

This  order  bemg  laid,  it  will  be  easy  for  every  one  to  determine  with  himself 
what  tongues  and  histories  are  to  be  studied  by  him,  and  how  far  in  sub^ 
aerviency  to  his  general  or  particular  calling. 

HEALTH  OF  BODY  AND  IflKD.  TO  BE  WATCHED. 

Our  bodies  and  our  minds  are  neither  of  them  capable  of  continual  study, 
and  we  most  therefore  take  a  just  measure  of  both  in  our  endeavors.  He  that 
mnks  his  vessel  by  overloadmg  it,  though  it  be  with  gold  and  silver,  and  pre- 
dons  stones,  will  give  his  owner  but  an  ill  account  of  his  voyaga  General 
rules  must  be  adapted  to  the  constitution  and  strength  of  each  individual,  and 
the  mode  of  study  may  be  varied,  fix>m  books  to  conversation,  according  to  the 
condition  of  mind  or  body. 

Great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  our  studies  encroach  not  upon  our  sleep :  this 
I  am  sure,  sleep  is  the  great  balsam  of  life  and  restorative  of  nature,  and  stu- 
dk)U8  sedentary  men  have  more  need  of  it  than  the  active  and  laborious.  We 
are  to  lay  by  our  books  and  meditations  when  we  find  either  our  heads  or 
stomachs  indisposed  upon  any  occasion ;  study  at  such  time  domg  great  harm 
to  the  body  and  very  Uttle  good  to  the  mind. 

1.  As  the  body,  so  the  mind  also,  gives  laws  to  our  studies ;  I  mean  to  the 
duration  and  continuance  of  them ;  let  it  be  never  so  capacious,  never  so  active, 
it  is  not  capable  of  constant  labor  nor  total  rest  The  labor  of  the  mind  is 
study,  or  intention  of  thought,  and  when  we  find  it  is  weary,  either  in  pursu- 
ing other  men*s  thoughts,  as  in  reading,  or  tumbling  or  tossing  its  own  as  in 
meditation,  it  is  time  to  give  off  and  let  it  recover  itself  Sometimes  medita- 
tion givea  a  refreshment  to  the  weariness  of  reading,  and  vice  versa,  sometimes 
tiie  change  of  ground,  i.  e.,  going  fl:om  one  subject  or  science  to  another,  rouses 
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the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  fi-esh  yigor ;  oftentimes  disoonrse  enlivens  it  when  ft 
flags,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  weariness  ¥rithoat  stopping  it  one  jot,  but  rather 
forwarding  it  in  its  journey ;  and  sometimes  it  is  so  tired,  that  nothing  but  a 
perfect  relaxation  will  serve  the  turn.  All  these  are  to  be  made  use  of  ac- 
cording as  every  one  finds  most  successful  in  himself  to  the  best  husbandry  of 
his  time  and  thought 

2.  The  mind  has  sympathies  and  antipathies  as  well  as  the  body ;  it  has  a 
natural  preference  often  of  one  study  before  another.  It  would  be  well  if  one 
had  a  perfect  command  of  them,  and  sometimes  one  is  to  try  for  th«*  mastery, 
to  bring  the  mind  into  order  and  a  pliant  obedience ;  but  generally  it  is  better 
to  follow  the  bent  and  tendency  of  the  mind  itself  so  long  as  it  keeps  within 
the  bounds  of  our  proper  business,  wherein  there  is  generally  latitude  enongh. 
By  this  means,  we  shall  go  not  only  a  great  deal  faster,  and  hold  out  a  great 
deal  longer,  but  the  discovery  we  shall  make  will  be  a  great  deal  dearer,  and 
make  deeper  impressions  in  our  minds.  The  inclination  of  the  mind  is  as  the 
palate  of  the  stomach ;  that  seldom  digests  well  in  the  stomach,  or  adds  much 
sti^ngth  to  the  body  that  nauseates  the  palate,  and  is  not  recommended  by  it 

There  is  a  kind  of  restlveness  in  almost  every  one's  mind ;  sometimes  with- 
out perceiving  the  cause,  it  will  boggle  and  stand  still,  and  one  can  not  get  it  a 
step  forward ;  and  at  another  time  it  will  press  forward  and  there  is  no  holding 
it  in.  It  is  always  good  to  take  it  when  it  is  willing,  and  keep  on  whilst  it 
goes  at  ease. 

TRUTH — ^THE  MAIN  OBJECT  OP  STUDT—IIBTHOD. 

1.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  God  as  the  fountain  and  author  of  all  truth,  who 
is  truth  itself;  and  it  is  a  duty  also  we  owe  our  own  selves,  if  we  will  deal 
candidly  and  sincerely  with  our  own  souls,  to  have  our  minds  constantly  dis- 
posed to  entertain  and  receive  truth  wheresoever  we  meet  with  it,  or  under 
whatsoever  appearance  of  plain  or  ordinary,  strange,  new,  or  perhaps  displeas- 
ing, it  may  come  in  our  way.  Truth  is  the  proper  object,  the  proper  riches  and 
furniture  of  the  mind,  and  according  as  his  stock  of  this  is,  so  is  the  difibrence 
and  value  of  one  man  above  another.  He  that  fills  his  head  with  vain  notions 
and  false  opinions,  may  have  his  mind  perhaps  puffed  up  and  seemingly  much 
enlarged,  but  in  truth  it  is  narrow  and  empty ;  lor  all  that  it  comprehends,  all 
that  it  contains,  amounts  to  nothing,  or  less  than  nothing;  for  fiilsebood  is  be- 
low ignorance,  and  a  lie  worse  than  nothing. 

Our  first  and  great  duty,  then,  is  to  bring  to  our  studies  and  to  our  inquiries 
after  knowledge,  a  mind  covetous  of  truth ;  tliat  seeks  after  nothing  else,  and 
after  that  impartially,  and  embraces  it,  how  poor,  how  contemptible,  how  un- 
fashionable soever  it  may  seem.  This  is  that  which  all  studious  men  profess  to 
do,  and  yet  it  is  that  where  I  think  very  many  miscarry.  Who  is  there  almost 
that  has  not  opinions  planted  in  him  by  education  time  out  of  mind ;  which  by 
that  means  come  to  be  as  the  munkiipal  laws  of  the  country,  which  must  not 
be  questioned,  but  are  then  looked  on  with  reverence  as  the  standards  of  right 
and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood ;  when  perhaps  these  so  sacred  opinions  were 
but  the  oracles  of  the  nursery,  or  the  traditional  grave  talk  of  those  who  pre- 
tend to  inform  our  childhood ;  who  received  them  from  hand  to  hand  without 
ever  examining  them.  This  is  the  fate  of  our  tender  age,  which  being  thus 
seasoned  early,  it  grows  by  continuation  of  time,  as  it  were  into  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  mind,  which  afterwards  yery  difficultly  receives  a  different  tinc- 
ture. When  we  are  grown  up,  we  find  the  world  divided  into  bands  and  com- 
panies :  not  only  as  congregated  under  several  poUtios  and  governments,  but 
united  only  upon  account  of  opinions,  and  in  that  respect,  combined  strictly  one 
with  another,  and  distinguished  from  others,  especially  in  matters  of  reUgioo. 
If  birth  or  ohanoe  have  not  thrown  a  man  young  into  any  of  these,  'Which  yet 
seldom  ^ils  U>  happen,  choice,  when  he  is  grown  up,  certainly  puts  him  into 
some  or  other  of  them ;  often  out  of  an  opinion  that  that  party  is  in  the  rights 
and  sometimes  because  1^  finds  it  is  not  safe  to  stand  alone,  «ad  tfaerefoas 
thinks  it  oonvemeat  to  herd  somewhere.  Now,  in  every  one  of  these  parties 
of  men  there  are  a  certain  number  of  opinions  which  are  received  and  owned 
m  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  that  society,  with  the  prafessioD  and  practice 
whereof  all  irtift  an  of  their  communion  ought  to  give  up  thejmselyes,  or  etae 
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they  win  be  scaioe  looked  on  as  of  that  society,  or  at  best^  be  thought  but 
hikewann  brothera^  or  in  danger  to  apostatise. 

It  is  plain  in  the  great  difference  and  contrariety  of  opinions  that  are  amongst 
these  several  parties,  thai  there  is  much  fiiisehood  and  abundance  of  roistakee 
in  most  of  them.  Cunning  in  some,  and  ignorance  in  others,  first  made  them 
keep  them  up;  and  yet  how  seldom  is  it  that  implicit  faith,  kar  of  losing  credit 
with  the  party  or  interest  (for  all  these  operate  in  their  turns),  suffers  any  one 
to  question  the  tenet  of  his  party ;  but  altogettier  in  a  bundle  he  receives,  em- 
braces; and-  without  examining,  he  professes,  and  sticks  to  them,  and  measures 
all  other  opinions  by  them.  Worldly  interest  also  insinuates  into  several  men's 
minds  divers  opinions,  which  suiting  with  their  temporal  advantage,  are  kindly 
reoeived,  and  in  time  so  riveted  there,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  remove  them.  By 
these,  and  perhaps  other  means,  opinions  come  to  be  settled  and  fixed  in  men's 
minds,  which,  whether  true  or  false,  there  tliey  remain  in  reputation  as  sub- 
stantial material  truths,  and  so  are  seldom  questtoned  or  examined  by  those 
who  entertain  them ;  and  if  they  happen  to  be  false,  as  in  most  men  the  great- 
est part  must  necessarily  be,  they  put  a  man  quite  out  of  the  way  in  the  whole 
eonrse  of  his  studies ;  and  though  in  his  reading  and  inquiries,  he  flatters  him- 
self that  his  design  is  to  inform  his  understanding  in  the  real  knowledge  of 
truth,  yet  in  effect  it  tends  and  reaches  to  nothing  but  the  confirming  of  his  al- 
ready reoeived  opinions,  the  things  he  meets  with  in  other  men's  writings  and 
discoveries  being  received  or  neglected  as  they  hold  proportion  with  those  an- 
ticipations which  before  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  .  .  .  These  ancient 
ise-oceopations  of  our  minds,  these  several  and  almost  sacred  opinions,  are  to 
be  examined,  if  we  will  make  way  for  truth,  and  put  our  minds  in  that  free- 
dom which  belongs  and  is  necessary  to  them.  A  mistake  is  not  the  less  so^ 
sod  will  never  grow  into  a  truth,  because  we  have  believed  it  a  long  time^ 
though  perhaps  it  be  the  harder  to  part  with :  and  an  error  is  not  the  less  dan- 
gerous, nor  the  less  contrary  to  truth,  because  it  is  cried  up  and  had  in  venera- 
tion by  any  party,  thoogh  it  is  likely  that  we  shall  be  the  less  disposed  to  think 
it  so.  Here^  therefore,  we  have  need  of  all  our  force  and  all  our  sincerity ;  and 
here  it  is  we  have  use  of  the  assistance  of  a  serious  and  sober  friend,  who  may 
help  us  sedately  to  examine  these  our  received  and  beloved  opinions;  for  the 
mind  by  itself  being  prepossessed  with  them  can  not  so  easily  question,  look 
round,  and  argue  against  them. 

2.  This  grand  miscarriage  in  our  study  draws  after  it  another  of  less  con- 
sequence, which  yet  is  very  natural  for  bookish  men  to  run  into,  and  that  is  the 
leading  of*  authors  very  intently  and  diligently  to  mind  the  arguments  pro  and 
bon  they  tue,  and  endeavor  to  lodge  them  safe  fai  their  memory,  to  serve  them 
iqKm  occasion. 

He  that  desires  to  be  knowing  indeed,  that  covets  rather  the  possession  of 
truth  than  the  show  of  learning,  that  designs  to  improve  himself  in  the  solid 
substantial  knowledge  of  things,  ought,  I  think,  to  take  another  course ;  t.  e,  to 
endeavor  to  get  a  clear  and  true  notion  of  things  as  they  are  in  thomselvea 
This  being  fixed  in  the  mind  well  (without  trusting  to  or  troubling  the  mem- 
ory, which  oftmi  fiiils  usX  ^ways  natHrallv  suggests  arguments  upon  all  occa- 
mons,  either  to  defend  the  truth  or  confound  error.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
that  yi^di  midces  some  men's  discourses  to  be  so  clear,  evident,  and  demonstra- 
tive, even  in  a  few  words ;  for  it  is  but  laying  before  us  the  true  nature  of  any 
tiling  we  would  discourse  of  and  our  faculty  of  reason  is  so  natural  to  us,  that 
the  dear  inferences  do,  as  it  were,  make  themselves :  we  have,  as  it  were,  an 
hutinctive  knowledge  of  the  truth,  which  is  always  most  acceptable  to  the 
mind,  and  the  mind  embraces  it  in  its  native  and  naked  beauty. 

3.  Another  thing,  which  is  of  great  use  for  the  clear  conception  of  truth,  is, 
if  we  can  bring  oimlves  to  it,  to  think  upon  things,  abstracted  and  separate 
from  words.  Words,  without  doubt,  are  the  great  and  almost  only  way  of 
conveyance  of  one  man's  thoughts  to  another  man's  understanding ;  but  when 
a  man  thinks^  reasonsi  and  discourMS  within  himself,  I  see  not  what  need  he 
has  of  them. 

4.  It  is  of  great  use  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  not  to  be  too  confident,  nor 
too  distrustf^il  of  our  own  judgment,  nor  to  believe  we  can  comprehend  all 
things  nor  nothiiigi    He  that  distrusts  his  own  judgment  in  every  thing,  and 
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thinks  his  understandiDg  not  to  be  relied  on  in  the  search  of  tnitb,  cats  off  his 
own  legs  that  he  maj  be  carried  up  and  down  bj  others,  and  makes  himself 
a  ridiculous  dependant  upon  the  knowledge  of  others,  which  can  possibly  be 
of  no  use  to  him ;  for  I  can  no  more  know  any  thing  by  another  man's  under* 
standing,  than  I  can  see  by  another  man's  eyes. 

6.  It  would,  therefore,  be  of  great  senrice  to  ns  to  know  how  iar  our  facul- 
ties can  reach,  that  so  we  might  not  go  about  to  fathom  where  our  line  is  too 
short ;  to  know  what  things  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  inquiries  and  under- 
standing, and  where  it  is  we  ought  to  stop,  and  launch  out  no  farther  for  fear  of 
losing  ourselves  or  our  labor.  .  .  .  That  which  seems  to  me  to  be  suited  to  the 
end  of  man,  and  lie  level  to  his  understanding,  is  the  improvement  of  natural 
experiments  for  the  conveniences  of  this  life,  and  the  way  of  ordering  himself 
so  as  to  attain  happiness  in  the  other — t.  e.  moral  philosophy,  which|  in  my 
sense,  comprehends  religion  too,  or  a  man's  whole  dnQr. 

6.  For  the  shortening  of  our  pains,  and  keeping  as  from  incurable  doubt  and 
perplexity  of  mind,  and  "an  endless  inquiry  after  greater  certainty  than  is  to  be 
had,  it  would  be  very  convenient  in  the  several  points  that  are  to  be  known 
and  studied,  to  consider  what  proofs  the  matter  in  hand  is  capable  of,  and  not 
to  expect  other  kind  of  evidence  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  bear. 

7.  A  g^reat  help  to  the  memory,  and  means  to  avoid  confusion  in  oor  thoughts, 
is  to  draw  out  and  have  frequently  before  as  a  scheme  of  those  sciences  we 
employ  our  studies  in,  a  map,  as  it  were,  of  the  mundus  inieUigibiiia.,  Thia^ 
perhaps,  will  be  best  done  by  every  one  himself  for  his  own  use,  as  best  agree- 
able to  his  own  notion,  though  the  nearer  it  comes  to  the  nature  and  order  of 
things,  it  is  still  the  better. 

8.  It  will  be  no  hinderance  at  all  to  our  study  if  we  sometimes  study  our- 
selves, t.  e.  our  own  abilities  and  defects.  There  are  peculiar  endowments  and 
natural  fitnesses,  as  well  as  defects  and  weaknesses,  almost  in  every  man's 
mind ;  when  we  have  considered  and  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  them, 
we  shall  not  only  be  the  better  enabled  to  find  out  remedies  for  the  infirmities, 
but  we  shall  know  the  better  bow  to  turn  ourselves  to  those  things  which  we 
are  best  fitted  to  deal  with,  and  so  to  apply  ourselves  in  the  course  of  oar 
studies,  as  we  may  be  able  to  make  the  greatest  advantage. 

READIKO — MEDITATION — DISCOUBSE. 

Converse  with  books,  even  good  books  (and  all  others  are  a  loss  of  time  and 
even  worse),  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal  part  of  study ;  there  are  two 
others  that  ought  to  be  joined  with  it,  each  whereof  contributes  their  share  to 
our  improvement  in  knowledge;  and  those  are  meditation  and  discourse. 
Reading,  methinks,  is  but  collecting  the  rough  materials,  amongst  which  a 
great  deal  moat  be  laid  aside  as  useless.  M^itation  is,  as  it  were,  choosing 
and  fitting  the  materials,  fVaming  the  timbers,  squaring  and  laying  the  stones, 
and  raising  the  building ;  and  discourse  with  a  friend  (for  wrangling  in  a  dis- 
pute is  of  little  use),  is,  as  it  were,  surveying  the  structure,  walking  in  the 
rooms,  and  observing  the  symmetry  and  agreement  of  the  parts,  taking  notice 
of  the  solidity  or  defects  of  the  works,  and  the  best  way  to  find  out  and  cor- 
rect what  is  amiss ;  besides  that,  it  helps  often  to  discover  truths,  and  fix  them 
in  our  mmda,  as  much  as  either  of  the  other  twa 

THE  TDfl  AKD  ADYAlTrAQIS  OF  READING  HISTOBT. 

Whereas  in  the  beginning  I  cut  off  history,  when  read  for  its  taka,  so,  after 
the  principles  of  monility  are  settled,  and  the  capacity  of  forming  a  judgment 
on  the  actions  of  men  is  formed,  then  the  study  of  history  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  a  young/man  can  apply  himself  to.  There  he  shall  see  a  picthre  of  the 
world  and  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  so  learn  to  think  of  men  as  they  are. 
There  he  shall  see  the  rise  of  opinions,  and  find  fix)m  what  slight,  and  some- 
times shamefbl  occasions,  some  of  them  have  taken  their  rise,  which  yet  after- 
wards have  had  great  authority,  and  passed  almost  for  sacred  in  the  world,  and 
borne  down  all  before  them.  There  also  one  may  learn  great  and  useful  instroc- 
wons  of  prudence,  and  be  warned  against  the  cheats  and  rogueries  of  the  worid, 
with  ma^y  more  advantages,  which  I  shall  not  here  enumerate. 


TRACTATE  ON  EDUCATION 

A  UETTKB  TO  MAflTBE  lAMDKL  BARTUM.^ 


mt  toun  MiLTOif. 


Mastxb  Hartlzb  : — I  am  long  since  persuaded,  that  to  say  and  do 
aught  worth  memory  and  imitation,  no  purpose  or  respect  should 
sooner  move  us  than  simply  the  love  of  God  and  of  mankind.  Nev- 
ertheless,  to  write  now  the  reforming  of  education,  though  it  be  one 
of  the  greatest  and  noblest  designs  that  can  be  thought  on,  and  for 
the  want  whereof  this  nation  perishes,  I  had  not  yet  at  this  time  been 
induced  but  by  your  earnest  entreaties  and  serious  conjurements ;  as 
having  my  mind  half  diverted  for  the  present  in  the  pursuance  of  some 
other  assertions,  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  which,  can  not  but  be 
a  great  furtherance  both  to  the  enlargement  of  truth  and  honest  liv- 
ing with  much  more  peace.  Nor  should  the  laws  of  any  private 
friendship  have  prevuled  with  me  to  divide  thus,  or  transpose  my 
former  thoughts ;  but  that  I  see  those  aims,  those  actions  which  have 
won  yon  with  me  the  esteem  of  a  person  sent  hither  by  some  good 
providence  from  a  far  country  to  be  the  occasion  and  incitement  of 
great  good  to  this  island.  And  as  I  hear  you  have  obtained  the  same 
repute  with  men  of  most  approved  wisdom  and  some  of  the  highest 
authority  among  us,  not  to  mention  the  learned  correspondence  which 
you  hold  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  extraordinary  pains  and  diligence 
which  you  have  used  in  this  matter  both  here  and  beyond  the  seas, 
either  by  the  definite  will  of  God  so  ruling,  or  the  peculiar  sway  of 
nature,  which  also  is  God's  working.  Neither  can  I  think,  that  so 
reputed  and  so  valued  as  you  are,  you  would,  to  the  forfeit  of  your 
own  discerning  ability,  impose  upon  me  an  unfit  and  over-ponderous 
argument;  but  that  the  satisfaction  which  you  profess  to  have  re- 
ceived from  those  incidental  discourses  which  we  have  wandered  into, 
bath  pressed  and  almost  constrained  you  into  a  persuasion,  that  what 
you  require  from  me  in  this  point,  I  neither  ought  nor  can  in  con- 
science defer  beyond'this  time  both  of  so  much  need  at  once,  and  so 
much  opportunity  to  try  what  God  hath  determined.  I  will  not 
resist,  therefore,  whatever  it  is,  either  of  divine  or  human  obligement, 
that  you  lay  upon  me ;  but  will  forthwith  set  down  in  writing,  as 
yon  request  me,  that  voluntary  idea,  which  hath  long  in  silence  pre- 
sented itself  to  me,  of  a  better  education,  in  extent  and  comprehen- 
non  frur  more  h^ge,  and  yet  of  time  fieur  shorter  and  of  attainment  &i 
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more  certain,  than  liath  been  yet  in  practice.  Brief*  I  shall  endeavoi 
to  be ;  for  that  which  I  have  to  say,  assuredly  this  nation  hath  ex- 
treme need  should  be  done  sooner  than  spoken.  To  tell  you,  there- 
fore, what  I  have  benefited  herein  among  old  renowned  authors  I 
shall  spare ;  and  to  search  what  many  modern  Januas*  and  DidactieSj 
more  than  ever  I  shall  read,  have  projected,  my  inclination  leads  me 
not.  But  if  you  can  accept  of  these  few  observations  which  have 
flowered  ofiP,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  burnishing  of  many  studious  and 
Contemplative  years  altogether  spent  in  the  search  of  religious  and 
civil  knowledge,  and  such  as  pleased  you  so  well  in  the  relating,  I  here 
give  you  them  to  dispose  of. 

The  end  then  of  learning  is,  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents 
by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love 
him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest  by  posses- 
sing our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly 
grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest  perfection.  But  because  our  un- 
derstanding cannot  in  this  body  found  itself  but  on  sensible  things, 
nor  arrive  so  clearly  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  things  invisible^ 
as  by  orderly  coning  over  the  visible  and  inferior  creature,  the  same 
method  is  necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  discreet  teaching.^  Ani 
seeing  every  nation  afifords  not  experience  and  tradidon  enough  for 
all  kind  of  learning,  therefbre  we  are  chiefily  taught  the  languages  of 
those  people  who  have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious  after  vris- 
dom ;  so  that  language  is  but  the  instrument  conveying  to  us 
things  useful  to  be  known.  And  though  a  linguist  should  pride  hini- 
self  to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,'  yet  if  he 
have  not  studied  the  soKd  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  words  and 
lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man,  as 
any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother-dialect 
only.  Hence  appear  the  many  mistakes  which  have  made  learning 
generally  so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuccessful.  First,  we  do  amiss  to 
spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scraping  together  so  much  mis- 
erable Latin  and  Greek  as  might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  de- 
lightfully in  one  year.'  And  that  which  casts  our  proficiency  therein  so 
much  behind,  is  our  time  lost  partly  in  too  oft  idle  vacancies  given  both 
to  schools  and  universities ;  partly  in  a  preposterous  exaction,  forcing 
the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses  and  orationit, 
which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  judgment,  and  the  final  work  of  a  head 
filled  by  long  reading  and  observing  with  ele^nt  maxims  and  copi- 
ous invention.^  These  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  strip- 
fings,  like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  frtdt; 
beddes  all  the  ill  habit  which  they  get  of  wretched  barbarizing 
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aguDst  the  Latin  mi  Greek  idiom,  with  tbeir  uiitutored  Angliciams, 
odioiis  to  be  read,  yet  not  to  be  avoided  witbont  a  vell-contiiiued  and 
judidoiis  conversing  among  pore  author,  digested,  wbich  they  scarce 
taste.'  Whereas,  if  after  some  preparatory  grounds  of  speech  by 
their  certain  forms  got  into  memory,  they  were  led  to  the  praxis  here^ 
of  in  some  chosen  short  book  lessoned  thoroughly  to  them,  they 
might  then  forthwith  proceed  to  learn  the  substance  of  good  things 
and  arts  in  due  order,  which  would  bring  the  whole  language  quickly 
into  their  power.  This  I  take  to  be  the  most  rational  and  most  pro- 
fitable way  of  learning  languages,  and  whereby  we  may  best  hope  to' 
give  account  to  God  of  our  youth  spent  herein.  And  for  the  usual 
method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem  it  to  be  an  old  error  of  universities,' 
not  yet  well  recovered  from  the  scholastic  grossness  of  barbarous 
ages,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  arts  most  easy,  (and  those  her 
such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense,)  they  present  their  youug,  uih- 
matriculated  novices,  at  first  coming  with  the  most  intellective  abstrac- 
tions of  logic  and  metaphysics ;  so  that  they  having  but  newly  left 
those  grammatic  flats  and  shallows,  where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to 
learn  a  few  words  with  lamentable  construction,  and  now  on  the  sud- 
den  transported  under  another  climate,  to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled 
with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  con- 
troversy, do  for  the  most  part  grow  into  hatred  and  contempt  of 
learning,  mocked  and  deluded  all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and 
babblements,  while  they  expected  worthy  and  delightful  knowledge ; 
till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  them  importunely  their  several 
ways,  and  hasten  them,'*  with  the  sway  of  friends,  either  to  an  ambi- 
tious and  mercenary,  or  ignorantly  zealous  divinity  :  some  allured  to 
the  trade  of  law,'*  grounding  their  purposes  not  on  the  prudent  and 
heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and  equity, '*  which  was  never  taught 
them,  but  on  the  promising  and  plea«ng  thoughts  of  Ktigous  term^ 
fiit  contentions,  and  flowing  fees :  others  betake  them  to  state  aflair^ 
with  souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and  true  generous  breeding,  that 
flattery,  and  court-shifts,  and  tjrtanoous  aphorisms,  appear  to  them 
the  highest  points  of  wisdom  ;^'  instilling  their  barren  hearts  with  It 
conscientious  slavery,  if,  as  I  rather  think,  it  be  not  feigned :  others, 
lastly,  of  a  more  deHdous  and  airy  spirit,  retire  themselves,  knowing 
no  better,  to  the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury,**  living  out  their  days 
in  feast  and  jollity,  which  indeed  is  the  wisest  and  safest  course  of  all 
these,  unless  they  were  with  more  integrity  undertaken.  And  thestt 
are  the  errors,  and  these  are  the  fruits  of  mis-spending  our  prime 
youth  at  the  schools  and  universities,  as  we  do,  either  in  leamingf 
Inere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  as  were  better  unlearnt 
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I  shall  detain  you  no  longer  in  the  demonstration  of  what  we 
should  not  do,  but  straight  conduct  you  to  a  hillside,  where  I  will 
point  you  out  the  right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education ; 
laborious  indeed  at  the  first  asceut,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so 
fUll  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the 
harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming."  I  doubt  not  but  ye  shall 
have  more  ado  to  drive  our  dullest  and  laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and 
stubs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of  such  a  happy  nurture,  than  we  have 
now  to  haul  and  drag  our  choicest  and  hopefullest  wits  to  that  asin- 
ine feast  of  sow-thistles  and  brambles  which  is  commonly  set  before 
them  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment  of  their  tenderest  and  most 
docible  age.*  I  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  education, 
that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously, 
all  the  offices  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war."  And  how 
all  this  may  be  done  between  twelve  and  one-and-twenty,  less  time 
than  is  now  bestowed  in  pure  trifling  at  grammar  and  sophistry,  is  to 
be  thus  ordered. 

First,  to  find  out  a  spacious  house  and  ground  about  it  fit  for  an 
AoADEMT,''  and  big  enough  to  lodge  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
whereof  twenty  or  thereabout  may  be  attendants,  all  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  one  who  shall  be  thought  of  desert  sufficient,  and  ability 
either  to  do  all,  or  wisely  to  direct  and  oversee  it  done.  This  place 
should  be  at  once  both  school  and  university,"  not  needing  a  remove 
to  any  other  house  of  scholarship,  except  it  be  some  peculiar  college 
of  law  or  physic  where  they  mean  to  be  practitioners ;  but  as  for 
those  general  studies  which  take  up  all  our  time  from  Xt7/y"  to  the 
commencing,**  as  they  term  it,  master  of  art,  it  should  be  absolute. 
After  this  pattern  as  many  edifices  may  be  converted  to  this  use  as 
shall  be  needful  in  every  city''  throughout  this  land,  which  would  tend 
much  to  the  increase  of  learning  and  civility  everywhere.  This  num- 
ber, less  or  more,  thus  collected,  to  the  convenience  of  a  foot-com- 
pany or  interchangeably  two  troops  of  cavalry,  should  divide  their 
day's  work  into  three  parts  as  it  lies  orderly, — their  studies,  their  exer- 
cise, and  their  diet 

I.  For  their  studies :  first,  they  should  begin  with  the  chief  and  neces- 
sary rules  of  some  good  grammar,  either  that  now  used  or  any  better  ;'* 
and  while  this  is  doing,  their  speedi  is  to  be  fashioned  to  a  distinct 
and  clear  pronunciation,**  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  especially 
in  the  vowels.  For  we  Englishmen  being  fer  northerly,  do  not  open 
our  mouths  in  the  cold  air  wide  enough  to  gra^  a  southern  tongue, 
but  are  observed  by  all  other  nations  to  speak  exceeding  close  and 
inward ;  so  that  to  smatter  Latin  with  an  English  mouth,  is  as  ill  a 
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hearing  as  law  French.  Next,  to  make  them  expert  in  the  usefollest 
points  of  grammar,  and  withal  to  season  them  and  win  them  early 
to  the  love  of  virtue  and  true  labor,  ere  any  flattering  seducement  or 
Tain  principle  seize  them  wandering,  some  easy  and  delightful  book'* 
of  education  should  be  read  to  them,  whereof  the  Greeks  have  store, 
as  Cebet^  Plutarch^  and  other  Socratic  discourses  ;*'  but  in  Latin  we 
have  none  of  classic  authority  extant,  except  the  two  or  three  first 
books  of  Quintilian,'*  and  some  select  pieces  elsewhere.  But  here  the 
main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be,  to  temper  them  such  lectures  and 
explanations,  upon  every  opportunity,  as  may  lead  and  draw  them  in 
willing  obedience,  inflamed  with  the  study  of  learning  and  the  admi- 
ration of  virtue,  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men 
and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all  ages.  That  they 
may  despise  and  scorn  all  their  childish  and  ill-taught  qualities,  to 
delight  in  manly  and  liberal  exercises ;  which  he  who  hath  the  art 
and  proper  eloquence  to  catch  them  with,  what  with  mild  and  efiect- 
ual  persuasions,  and  what  with  the  intimation  of  some  fear,  if  need 
be,  but  chiefly  by  his  own  example,  might  in  a  short  space  gain  them 
to  an  incredible  diligence  and  courage,  infusing  into  their  young 
breasts  such  an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardor  as  would  not  fail  to  make 
many  of  them  renowned  and  matchless  men.  At  the  same  time, 
some  other  hour  of  the  day,  might  be  taught  them  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and,  soon  after,  the  elements  of  geometry,  even  playing, 
as  the  old  manner  was.  After  evening  repast,  till  bed-time,  their 
thoughts  would  be  best  taken  up  in  the  easy  grounds  of  religion,  and 
the  story  of  scripture.'^  The  next  step  would  be  to  the  authors  of 
agriculture,  Cato^  Varro,  and  Columella^  for  the  matter  is  most  easy ; 
and  if  the  language  be  difficult,  so  much  the  better ;  it  is  not  a  diffi- 
culty above  their  years.  And  here  will  be  an  occasion  of  inciting  and 
enabling  them  hereafter  to  improve  the  tillage  of  their  country,  to 
recover  the  bad  soil,  and  to  remedy  the  waste  that  is  made  of  good ; 
for  thb  was  one  of  Hercules'  praises.'*  Ere  half  these  authors  be 
read,  (which  will  soon  be  with  plying  hard  and  daily,)  they  can  not 
choose  but  be  masters  of  any  ordinary  prose :  so  that  it  will  be  then 
seasonable  for  them  to  learn  in  any  modem  author  the  use  of  the 
globes  and  all  the  maps,  first  with  the  old  names,  and  then  with  the 
new  ;'*  or  they  might  then  be  capable  to  read  any  compendious  meth- 
od of  natural  philosophy.  And  at  the  same  time  might  be  entering 
into  the  Greek  tongue,  after  the  same  manner  as  was  before  prescribed 
for  the  LaUn;  whereby  the  difficulties  of  grammar  being  soon 
overcome,  all  the  historical  physiology '°  of  Aristotle  and  Theopkroi' 
tui^  are  open  before  them,  and  as  I  may  say,  under  contribution. 
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The  like  access  will  be  to  Vitruvius,  to  Seneca's  Natural  Questions,  to 
Mela,  Celsus,  Pliny,  or  Solinus.'  ^  And  haying  thus  past  the  principles 
of  arithmetic  geometr}%  astronomy,  and  geography,  with  a  general 
compact  of  physics,  they  may  descend  in  mathematics  to  the  instru- 
mental science  of  trigonometry,  and  from  thence  to  fortification,  arch- 
itecture, enginery,  or  navigation."  And  in  natural  philosophy  they 
may  proceed  leisurely  from  the  history  of  meteors,  minerals,  plants,^ 
and  living  creatures,  as  far  as  anatomy."  Then  also  in  course  might 
be  read  to  them  out  of  some  not  tedious  writer  the  institution  of 
physic ;  that  they  may  know  the  tempers,  the  humors,  the  seasons 
and  how  to  manage  a  crudity ;  which  he  who  can  wisely  and  timely 
do  is  not  only  a  great  physician  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  but 
also  may  at  some  time  or  other  save  an  army  by  this  frugal  and  ex- 
penseless  means  only,  and  not  let  the  healthy  and  stout  bodies  of 
young  men  rot  away  under  him  for  want  of  this  discipline,  which  is 
a  great  pity,  and  no  less  a  shame  to  the  commander.'*  To  set  forward 
all  these  proceedings  in  nature  and  mathematics,  what  hinders  but 
that  they  may  procure,  as  ofl  as  shall  be  needful,  the  helpful  expe- 
riences of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishermen,. shepherds,  gardeners,  apothe- 
caries ;  and  in  other  sciences,  architects,  engineers,  mariners,  anato- 
mists, who  doubtless  would  be  ready,  some  for  reward,  and  some  to 
favor  such  a  hopefhl  seminary.''  And  this  will  give  them  such  a 
real  tincture  of  natural  knowledge  as  they  shall  never  forget,  but 
daily  argument  with  delight  Then  also  those  poets  which  are  now 
counted  most  hard,  will  be  both  facile  and  pleasant,  Orpheus^  Hesiod^ 
Theocritwfy  Aratus^  Nkanderj  Oppian^  JJionysius ;  andy  in  Latiuy 
Lucretius,  Afanilius^  and  the  rural  part  of  VirgiL" 

By  this  time  years  and  good  general  precepts  will  have  furnished 
them  more  distinctly  with  that  act  of  reason  which  in  ethics  is  called 
proairesist  that  they  may  with  some  judgment  contemplate  upon 
moral  good  and  evil."  Then  will  be  required  a  special  reinforcement 
of  constant  and  sound  endoctrinating,  to  set  them  right  and  firm^ 
instructing  them  more  amply  in  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  hatred 
of  vice ;  while  their  young  and  pliant  affections  are  led  through  all 
the  moral  works  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Laertius,  and 
those  Locrian  remnants ;  but  still  to  be  reduced  in  their  nightward 
studies  wherewith  they  dose  the  day's  work  under  the  determinate 
sentence  of  David  or  Solomon,  or  the  evangelist  and  apostolic  Scrip- 
tures." Being  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  personal  duty,  they  may 
then  begin  the  study  of  economics."  And  either  now  or  before  this, 
they  may  have  easily  learned  at  any  odd  hour  the  Italian  tongue-** 
And  soon  $iterj  but  with  wariness  and  good  antidote,  it  would  be 
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L«dn  or  Italian  ;  those  tragedies  also  tiii^  treat  of  housojiold  mat- 
ters, as  Trackinim^  Akeatity  and  the  like.* '  The  next  remove  must  be 
lo  the  study  of  PioliUcs  ;*'  to  know  the  banning,  end,  and  reasons  of 
poUUcal  societies,  that  they  may  not,  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  the  com- 
monwealth, be  such  poor  shaken  uncertain  reeds,  of  such  a  tottering 
conscience  as  many  of  our  great  councilors  have  lately  diown  them- 
selves, but  steadfast  pillars  of  the  state.  After  thia  they  are  to  dive 
into  the  grounds  of  law  and  legal  justice,  delivered  first  and  with  the 
best  warrant  by  Moses,  and,  as  far  as  human  prudence  can  be  trusted, 
in  those  extolled  renudns  of  Grecian  lawgivers,  Lycurgus^  Solon,  Zal- 
ivcus^  Charondat ;  and  thence  to  all  the  Roman  edicts  and  tables, 
with  their  Justinian  ;  and  so  down  to  the  Saxon  and  common  laws  of 
En^and,  and  the  statutes.* '  Sundays,  also,  and  every  evening  may 
now  be  understandingly  spent  in  the  highest  matters  of  theology  and 
^urch  history,  ancient  and  modem  :  and  ere  this  time  at  a  set  hour 
the  Hebrew  tongue  might  have  been  gained,  that  the  Scriptures  may 
now  be  read  in  their  own  original ;  whereto  it  would  be  no  impossi- 
bility to  add  the  Cbaldee  and  the  Syrian  dialect**  When  all  these 
employments  are  well  conquered,  then  will  the  choice  bistories,  heroic 
poems,  and  attic  tragedies  of  stateliest  and  most  regal  argument, 
with  all  the  famous  political  orations,  offer  themselves ;  which,  if 
they  were  not  only  read,  but  some  of  them  got  by  memory,  and  sol- 
emnly pronounced  with  right  accent  and  grace,  as  might  be  taught, 
would  endure  them  even  with  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  Demosthenes  or 
Cicero,  Euripides  or  Sophocles.*'  And  now,  lastly,  will  be  the  time  to 
read  with  them  those  organic  arts  which  enable  men  at  discourse,  and 
write  perspicuously,  elegantly,  and  according  to  the  fitted  style  of 
lofty,  mean  or  lowly.**  Logic,  therefore,  so  much  as  is  useful,  is  to  be 
referred  to  this  due  place,  with  all  her  well  couched  heads  and  topics, 
until  it  be  time  to  open  her  contracted  palm  into  a  graceful  and  or- 
nate rhetoric  taught  out  of  the  rule  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Phalereus, 
Cicero,  Hermogenes,  Longinus.*'  To  which  poetry  would  be  made 
subsequent,  or  indeed  rather  precedent,  as  being  le^  subtile  and  fine, 
but  more  simple,  sensuous  and  passionate.  I  mean  not  here  the  pros- 
ody of  a  verse,  which  they  could  not  but  have  hit  on  before  among 
the  rudiments  of  grammar,  but  that  sublime  art  which  in  Aristotle's 
Poetics,  in  Horace,  and  the  Italian  commentaries  of  Castlevetro, 
Tasso,  Mazzoni,  and  others,  teaches  what  the  laws  are  of  a  true  epic 
poem,  what  of  a  dramatic,  what  of  a  lyric,  what  decorum  is,  which 
is  the  grand  master-piece  to  observe.*'  This  would  make  them  soon 
perceive  what  despicable  croatores  our  common  rhymers  and  play* 
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writere  be ;  and  show  them  what  religious,  what  glorious  and  mag- 
nificent use  might  be  made  of  poetry,  both  in  divine  and  human 
things.^'  From  henoe,  and  not  till  now,  will  be  the  right  season  of 
forming  them  to  be  able  writers  and  composers  in  every  excellent 
matter,  when  they  shall  be  thus  fraught  with  an  universal  insight 
into  things :  or  whether  they  be  to  speak  in  parliament  or  council,  hon- 
or and  attention  would  be  waiting  on  their  lips.^"  There  would  then 
appear  in  pulpits  other  visages,  other  gestures,  and  stuff  otherwise 
wrought,  than  we  now  sit  under,  oft-times  to  as  great  a  trial  of  our 
patience  as  any  other  that  they  preach  to  us.^  ^  These  are  studies 
wherein  our  noble  and  our  gentle  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time 
in  a  disciplinary  way  from  twelve  to  one-and-twenty,  unless  they 
rely  more  upon  their  ancestors  dead,  than  upon  themselves  living.^  '  In 
which  methodical  course  it  is  so  supposed  they  must  proceed  by  the 
steady  pace  of  learning  onward,  as  at  convenient  times  for  memory's 
sake  to  retire  back  into  the  middle  ward,  and  sometimes  into  the  rear 
of  what  they  have  been  taught,  until  they  have  confirmed  and  solidly 
united  the  whole  body  of  their  perfected  knowledge,  like  the  last  em- 
battling of  a  Roman  legion.^'  Now  will  be  worth  the  seeing  what 
exercises  and  recreations  may  best  agree  and  become  these  studies. 

II.  The  course  of  study  hitherto  briefly  described  is,  what  I  can 
guess  by  reading,  likest  to  those  ancient  and  famous  schools  of  Pythago- 
ras, Plato,  Isocrates,  Aristotle,  and  such  others,  out  of  which  were  bred 
such  a  number  of  renowned  philosophers,  orators,  historians,  poets, 
and  princes,  all  over  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia,  besides  the  flourishing 
studies  of  Gyrene  and  Alexandria.^ ^  But  herein  it  shall  exceed  them, 
and  supply  a  defect  as  great  as  that  which  Plato  noted  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Sparta ;  whereas  that  city  trained  -  up  their  youth 
most  for  war,  and  these  in  their  acadt*mies  and  Lycaum  all  for  the 
gown,  this  institution  of  breeding  which  I  here  delineate,  shall  be 
equally  good  both  for  peace  and  war.**  Therefore,  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  ere  they  eat  at  noon  should  be  allowed  them  for  exercise,  and 
due  rest  afterwards  ;  but  the  time  for  this  may  be  enlarged  at  pleas- 
ure, according  as  tlieir  rising  in  the  morning  shall  be  early.'*  The  exer- 
cise which  I  commend  first  is  the  exact  use  of  their  weapon,  to  guard, 
and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or  point  This  vrill  keep  them  healthy, 
nimble,  strong,  and  well  in  breath ;  is  also  the  likeliest  means  to 
make  them  grow  large  and  tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant 
and  fcariess  courage,  which  being  tempered  with  seasonable  lectures 
and  precepts  to  make  them  of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will  turn 
into  a  native  and  heroic  valor,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardice  of 
doing  wrong."     They  must  be  also  practiced  in  all  the  locks  and 
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gripes  of  wreatliDg,  wherein  Englishmen  are  wont  to  excel,  as  need 
may  often  be  in  fight  to  tug,  to  grapple,  and  to  close."     And  this  per- 
haps will  be  enough  wherein  to  prove  and  heat  their  single  strength. 
The  interim  of  unsweating  themseWes  regularly,  and  convenient  rest 
before  meat,  may  both  with  profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in  recre- 
ating and  composing  their  travailed  spirits  with  the  solemn  and  divine 
harmonies  of  music^'  heard  or  learned,  either  whilst  the  skillful  organ- 
bt  plies  his  grave  and  fkncied  descant  in  lofly  fugues,**  or  the  whole 
symphony  with  artful  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the 
well  studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer;*^  sometimes  the  lute  or 
soft  organ -stop  waiting  on  elegant  voices  either  to  religious,  martial, 
or  civil  ditties,  which,  if  wise  men  and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out, 
have  a  great  power  over  dispositions  and  manners  to  smooth  and 
make  them  gentle  from  rustic  harshness  and  distempered  passions.*' 
The  like  also  would  not  be  inexpedient  after  meat,  to  assist  and  cher- 
ish nature  in  her  first  concoction,  and  send  their  minds  back  to  study 
in  good  tune  and  satisfaction.    Where  having  followed  it  under  vigi- 
lant eyes  until  about  two  hours  before  supper,  they  are,  by  a  sudden 
alarum  or  watchword,  to  be  called  out  to  their  military  motions,  under 
fky  or  covert  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Roman  wont ;  first 
on  foot,  then,  as  their  age  permits,  on  horseback  to  all  the  art  of  cav- 
alry ;*'  that  having  in  sport,  but  with  much  exactness  and  daily  muster, 
served  out  the  rudiments  of  their  soldiership  in  all  the  skill  of  embat- 
tling, marching,  encamping,  fortifying,  besieging,  and  battering,  with 
all  the  helps  of  ancient  and  modern  stratagems,  tactics,  and  warlike 
maxims,  they  may,  as  it  were  out  of  a  long  war,  come  forth  renowned 
and  perfect  commanders  in  the  service  of  their  country.**     They  would 
not  then,  if  they  were  trusted  with  fair  and  hopeful  armies,  suffei 
them  for  want  of  just  and  wise  discipline  to  shed  away  from  about 
them  like  sick  feathers,  though  they  be  never  so  oft  supplied ;  they 
would  not  suffer  their  empty  and  unrecruitable  colonels  of  twenty 
,  nt^n  in  a  compa^   to  quaff  out  or  convey  into  secret  hoards  the 
wages  of  a  delusive  list  and  miserable  remnant  ;**  yet  in  the  mean- 
while to  be  overmastered  with  a  score  or  two  of  drunkards,  the  only 
soldiery  left  about  them,  or  else  to  comply  ¥rith  all  rapines  and  vio- 
lences.   No,  certainly,  if  they  knew  ought  of  that  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  good  men  or  good  governors,  they  would  not  suffer  these 
things.     But  to  return  to  our  own  institute.     Besides  these  constant 
exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of  gaining  experience 
to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself  abroad :  in  those  vernal  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  suUen- 
ness  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  in 
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her  rejoiciDg  witli  heaven  and  earth.**  I  should  not,  therefore,  be  a 
persoader  to  them  of  studying  much  then,  after  two  or  three  years 
that  they  have  well  laid  their  grounds,  but  to  ride  out  in  companies 
vith  prudent  and  staid  guides  to  aU  the  quarters  of  the  land,  learn- 
ing and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  all  commodities  of  buifding, 
and  of  soil  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbors,  and  ports  for  trade.*'  Some- 
times taking  sea  as  far  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  they 
can  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  sea-fight  These  ways 
would  try  all  their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any 
secret  excellence  among  them,  would  fetch  it  out  and  give  it  fair  op- 
portunities to  advance  itself  by,  which  could  not  but  mightily  redound 
to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fashion  again  those  old 
admired  virtues  and  excellencies  with  far  more  advantage  now  in  this 
purity  of  Christian  knowledge.**  Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  mon- 
sieurs  of  Paris  to  take  our  hopeful  youth  into  their  slight  and  prodi- 
gal custodies,  and  send  them  over  back  again  transformed  into  mim- 
ics, apes,  and  kikshose.  But  if  they  desire  to  see  other  countries  at 
three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles  but  to 
enlarge  experience  and  make  wise  observation,  they  will  by  that  time 
be  such  as  shall  deserve  the  regard  and  honor  of  all  men  where  they 
pass,  and  the  society  and  friendship  of  those  in  all  places  who  are 
best  and  most  eminent*  *  And  perhaps  then  other  nations  will  be  glad 
to  visit  us  for  their  breeding,  or  else  to  imitate  us  in  their  own  country. 

HI.  Now,  lastly,  for  their  diet  there  can  not  be  much  to  say,  save  only 
that  it  would  be  best  in  the  same  house ;  for  much  time  else  would 
be  lost  abroad,  and  many  ill  habits  got ;  and  that  it  should  be  plain^ 
healthful,  and  moderate,  I  suppose  is  out  of  controversy.'* 

Thus,  Mr.  Hartlib,  you  have  a  general  view  in  writing,  as  your 
jdesire  was,  of  that  which  at  several  times  I  had  discoursed  with  you 
concerning  the  best  and  noblest  way  of  education  ;  not  beginning,  as 
some  have  done,  from  the  cradle,  which  yet  might  be  worth  many 
considerations,  if  brevity  had  not  been  my  scope. '^  Many  other  jcir- 
oumstances  also  I  could  have  mentioned,  but  this,  to  such  as  have  th^ 
worth  in  them  to  make  trial,  for  light  and  direction  may  be  enough. 
Only  I  believe  that  this  is  not  a  bow  for  every  man  to  shoot  in  that 
counts  himself  a  teacher,  but  will  require  sinews  almost  equal  to 
those  which  Homer  gave  Ulysses  ;"  yet  I  am  withal  pursuaded  that  it 
may  prove  much  more  easy  in  the  essay  than  it  now  seems  at  dis- 
tance, and  much  more  illustrious ;  howbeit  not  more  diflBcult  than  I 
imagine,  and  that  imagination  presents  me  with  nothing  but  very 
happy,  and  very  possible,  according  to  best  wishes,  if  God  have  so 
decreed,  and  this  age  have  npirit  and  capacity  enough  to  apprehend. 
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URTEB  FROM  LORD  BBOUGHAJC  TO  ZAOHABT  KACAULET,   B8Q^   ON  THE  TBAOF- 
TSG  or  HIS  80K,   (THE  LATE  LORD  IfACAULET,)  AS  AK  ORATOR. 

Newcastle,  March  10,  1823. 

Mr  Dear  Friejtd  : — My  principal  object  in  writing  to  you  to-day 
is  to  offer  you  some  suggestions,  in  consequence  of  some  conversa- 
tion I  have  just  had  with  Lord  Grey,  who  has  spoken  of  your  son 
(at  Cambridge)  in  terms  of  the  greatest  praise.  He  takes  his  ac- 
count from  his  son ;  but  from  all  I  know,  and  have  learnt  in  other 
quarters,  I  doubt  not  that  his  judgiflent  is  well  formed.  Now  you, 
of  course,  destine  him  for  the  bar,  and,  assuming  that  this,  and  the 
public  objects  incidental  to  it,  are  in  his  views,  I  would  fain  impress 
upon  you,  (and  through  you,  upon  him,)  a  truth  or  two  which  expe- 
rience has  made  me  aware  of,  and  which  I  would  have  given  a  great 
deal  to  have  been  acquainted  with  earlier  in  life  from  the  experience 
of  others. 

First,  that  the  foundation  of  all  excellence  is  to  be  laid  in  early 
Implication  to  general  knowledge,  is  clear ;  that  he  is  already  aware 
of;  and  equally  so  it  is,  (of  which  he  may  not  be  so  well  aware,) 
that  professional  eminence  can  only  be  attained  by  entering  betimes 
into  the  lowest  drudgery — the  most  repulsive  labors  of  the  profes- 
sion— even  a  year  in  an  attorney's  ofRce,  as  the  law  is  now  practiced, 
I  should  not  hold  too  severe  a  task,  or  too  high  a  price  to  pay,  for 
the  benefit  it  must  surely  lead  to;  but,  at  all  events,  the  life  of  a 
special  pleader,  I  am  quite  convinced,  is  the  thing  before  being  called 
to  the  bar.  A  young  man  whose  mind  has  once  been  well  imbued 
with  general  learning,  and  has  acquired  classical  propensities,  will 
never  sink  into  a  mere  drudge.  He  will  always  save  himself  harm- 
less from  the  dull  atmosphere  he  must  live  and  work  in,  and  the 
sooner  he  will  emerge  from  it,  and  arrive  at  eminence.  But  what  I 
wish  to  inculcate  especially,  with  a  view  to  the  great  talent  for  pub- 
lic speaking  which  your  son  happily  possess,  is  that  he  should  culti* 
vate  that  talent  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  reach  the  height  of 
the  art,  and  I  wish  to  turn  his  attention  to  two  points.  I  speak  on 
this  subject  with  the  authority  both  of  experience  and  observation ; 
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I  have  made  it  very  mnch  my  study  in  theory ;  have  written  a  great 
deal  upon  it  which  may  never  see  the  light,  and  something  which 
has  heen  published ;  have  meditated  much  and  conversed  much  on 
it  with  famous  men ;  have  had  some  little  practical  experience  in  it, 
but  have  prepared  for  much  more  than  I  ever  tried,  by  a  variety  of 
laborious  methods,  reading,  writing,  much  translation,  composing  in 
foreign  languages,  d^c,  and  I  have  lived  in  times  when  there  were 
great  orators  among  us;  therefore  I  reckon  my  opinion  worth  list* 
ening  to,  and  the  rather,  because  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  it 
myself,  and  should  have  saved  a  world  of  trouble  and  much  time 
had  I  started  with  a  conviction  of  its  truth. 

1.  The  first  point  is  this, — the  beginning  of  the  art  is  to  acquire 
a  habit  of  easy  speaking;  and,  in  whatever  way  this  can  be  had 
(which  individual  inclination  or  accident  will  generally  direct,  and 
may  safely  be  allowed  to  do  so,)  it  must  be  had.  Now,  I  differ  from 
all  other  doctors  of  rhetoric  in  this, — I  say,  let  him  first  of  all  learn 
to  speak  easily  and  fluently,  as  well  as  sensibly  as  he  can  no  doubt, 
but  at  any  rate  let  him  learn  to  speak.  This  is  to  eloquence,  or  good 
public  speaking,  what  the  being  able  to  talk  in  a  child  is  to  correct 
grammatical  speech.  It  is  the  requisite  foundation,  and  on  it  you 
must  build.  Moreover,  it  can  only  be  acquired  young,  therefore  let 
it  by  all  means,  and  at  any  sacrifice,  be  gotten  hold  of  forthwith. 
But  in  acquiring  it  every  sort  of  slovenly  error  will  also  be  acquired. 
It  must  be  got  by  a  habit  of  easy  writing  (which,  as  Wyndham  said, 
proved  hard  reading)  by  a  custom  of  talking  much  in  company;  by 
speaking  in  debating  societies,  with  little  attention  to  rule,  and  more 
love  of  saying  something  at  any  rate  than  of  saying  any  thing  well 
I  can  even  suppose  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  matter  in  such 
discussions  than  in  the  manner  of  saying  it ;  yet  still  to  say  it 
easily,  cui  libitum,  to  be  able  to  say  what  you  choose,  and  what  you 
have  to  say, — this  is  the  first  requisite,  to  acquire  which  every  thing 
else  must  for  the  present  be  sacrificed. 

2.  The  next  step  is  the  grand  one — to  convert  this  style  of  easy 
speaking  into  chaste  eloquence.  And  here  there  is  but  one  rule.  I 
do  earnestly  entreat  your  son  to  set  daily  and  nightly  before  him  the 
Greek  models.  First  of  all  he  may  look  to  the  best  modem  speeches 
(as  he  probably  has  already);  Burke's  best  compositions,  as  the 
"Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents;"  speech  "On 
the  American  Conciliation,"  and  "  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debt;'* 
Fox's  "Speech  on  the  Westminster  Scrutiny,"  (the  first  part  of 
which  he  should  pore  over  till  ho  has  it  by  heart) ;  "  On  the  Rus- 
sian Armament,"  and  "On  the  War,"  1803,  with  one  or  two  of 
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Wyndham's  best,  and  very  few,  or  rather  none,  of  Sheridan's ;  but 
he  must  by  no  means  stop  here.  If  he  would  be  a  great  orator,  he 
most  go  at  once  to  the  fountain  head,  and  be  familiar  with  every  one 
of  the  great  orations  of  Demosthenes.  I  take  for  granted  that  he 
knows  those  of  Cicero  by  heart;  they  are  very  beautiful,  but  not 
very  useful,  except  perhaps  the  iftVo,  jwo  LigariOj  and  one  or  two 
more;  but  the  Greek  must  positively  be  the  model;  and  merely 
leading  it,  as  boys  do,  to  know  the  language,  won't  do  at  all ;  he 
must  enter  into  the  spirit  of  each  speech,  thoroughly  know  the  posi- 
tions of  the  parties,  follow  each  turn  of  the  argument,  and  make  the 
absolutely  perfect  and  most  chaste  and  severe  composition  familiar 
to  his  mind.  His  taste  will  improve  every  time  he  reads  and  repeats 
to  himself  (for  he  should  have  the  fine  passages  by  heart,)  and  he 
will  learn  how  much  may  be  done  by  a  skillful  use  of  a  few  words 
and  a  rigorous  rejection  of  all  superfluities.  In  this  view  I  hold  a 
fiimiliar  knowledge  of  Dante  to  be  next  to  Demosthenes.  It  is  in 
▼ain  to  say  that  imitations  of  these  models  will  not  do  for  our  times. 
First,  I  do  not  counsel  any  imitation,  but  only  an  imbibing  of  the 
same  spirit  Secondly,  I  know  from  experience  that  nothing  is  half 
•0  successful  in  these  times  (bad  though  they  be)  as  what  has  been 
formed  on  the  Greek  models.  I  use  a  very  poor  instance  in  giving 
my  own  experience,  but  I  do  assure  you  that  both  in  courts  of  law 
and  Parliament,  and  even  to  mobs,  I  have  never  made  so  much  play 
(to  use  a  very  modem  phrase)  as  when  I  was  almost  translating 
from  the  Greek. 

I  commenced  the  peroration  of  my  speech  for  the  Queen,  in  the 
Lords,  after  reading  and  repeating  Demosthenes  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  I  composed  it  twenty  times  over  at  least,  and  it  certainly 
succeeded  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  and  far  above  any  merits 
of  its  own.  This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  though  speaking,  with 
writing  beforehand,  is  very  well  until  the  habit  of  easy  speech  ia 
acquired,  yet  after  that  he  can  never  write  too  much ;  this  is  quite 
dear.  It  is  laborious,  no  doubt,  and  it  is  more  difficult  beyond 
comparison  than  speaking  off-hand;  but  it  is  necessary  to  perfect 
oratory,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  the  habit  of  cor- 
rect diction.  But  I  go  further,  and  say,  even  to  the  end  of  a  man's 
life  he  must  prepare  word  for  word  most  of  his  finer  passages. 
Now,  would  he  be  a  great  orator  or  no !  In  other  words,  would  he 
have  almost  absolute  power  of  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  a  free 
ooontiy  or  no  f    So  he  wills  this,  he  must  follow  these  rules. 

Believe  me  truly  yours, 

SL  BaouonAiCi 
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It  is  bat  redting  the  ordinary  praises  of  the  art  of  persuasion,  to  remind  jon 
how  sacred  truths  may  be  most  ardently  promulgated  at  the  altar — the  cause 
of  oppressed  innocence  be  most  powerfully  derended — the  march  of  wicked 
rulers  be  most  triumphantly  resisted— defiance  the  most  terrible  be  hurled  st 
the  oppressor's  head.  In  great  convulsions  of  public  affairSf  or  in  bringing 
about  salutary  changes,  every  one  confesses  how  important  an  ally  ^oquence 
must  be.  But  in  peaceful  times,  when  tlie  progress  of  events  is  slow  and  even 
as  the  silent  and  unheeded  pace  of  time,  and  tlie  jars  of  a  mighty  tumult  in 
foreign  and  domestic  concerns  can  no  longer  be  heani,  then  too  she  flourishes, — 
protectress  of  liberty, — patroness  of  improvement, — guardian  of  all  the  bless- 
ings that  can  be  showered  upon  the  mass  of  human  kind ;  nor  is  her  form  ever 
seen  but  on  ground  consecrated  to  free  institutions.  "  Pacis  comes,  otiique 
'Bocia,  et  jam  bene  constitutie  reipublicie  alumna  eloquentiu."  To  me,  calmly 
revolving  these  things,  such  pursuits  seem  lar  more  noble  objects  of  ambition 
than  any  upon  which  the  vulgar  herd  of  busy  men  lavish  prodigal  their  restless 
exertions.  To  diffuse  useful  information, — to  fbrther  intellectual  refinement, 
sure  forerunner  of  moral  improvement, — to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  bright  day 
when  the  dawn  of  general  knowledge  shall  chase  away  the  lazy,  lingering  mists, 
even  from  the  base  of  the  great  social  pyramid ; — this  indeed  is  a  high  calling, 
■in  which  the  most  splendid  talents  and  consummate  virtue  may  well  press  on- 
ward,  eager  to  bear  a  part. 

Let  me,  therefore,  indulge  in  the  hope,  that,  among  the  Ulustrious  youths 
whom  this  ancient  kingdom  famed  alike  for  its  nobility  and  its  learning,  has 
produced,  to  continue  her  fame  through  after  ages,  possibly  among  those  I  now 
address,  there  may  be  found  some  one — I  ask  no  more — willing  to  give  a  bright 
example  to  other  nations  in  a  path  yet  untrodden,  by  taking  the  lead  of  hia 
fellow-citizens, — not  in  frivolus  amusements,  nor  in  the  degrading  pursuits  of 
the  ambitious  vulgar, — ^but  in  the  truly  noble  task  of  enlightening  the  mass  of 
his  countrymen,  and  of  leaving  his  own  name  no  longer  encircled,  as  heretofore^ 
with  barbaric  splendor,  or  attached  to  courtly  gewgaws,  but  illustrated  by  the 
honors  most  worthy  of  our  rational  nature — coupled  with  the  diffusion  of 
-knowledge--and  gratefully  pronounced  through  all  ages  by  millions  whom  hii 
wise  beneficence  has  rescued  from  ignorance  and  vice.  This  is  the  true  mark 
for  the  aim  of  all  who  either  prize  the  enjoyment  of  pure  happiness,  or  set  a 
right  value  upon  a  high  and  unsullied  renown. — And  if  the  bene&ctors  of  man- 
kind, when  they  rest  from  their  pious  labors,  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  hereaf- 
ter, as  an  appropriate  reward  of  their  virtue,  the  privilege  oflooking  down  upon 
the  blessings  with  which  their  toils  and  sufferings  have  clothed  Uie  scene  of 
their  former  existence ;  do  not  vainly  imagine  that,  in  a  state  of  exalted  purity 
and  wisdom,  the  founders  of  mighty  dynasties,  the  conquerors  of  new  empires^ 
or  the  more  vulgar  crowd  of  evil-doers,  Who  have  sacrificed  to  their  own  tig- 
grandizement  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures,  will  be  gratified  by  oontem- 
plating  the  monuments  of  their  inglorious  feme: — theirs  will  be  the  delight — 
theirs  the  triumph — who  can  trace  the  remote  effects  of  then*  enligfaten^i  be- 
nevolence in  the  improved  condition  of  their  species,  and  exult  in-  the  reflection, 
'that  the  prodigious  change  they  now  survey,  with  eyes  that  age  and  sorrow  can 
make  dim  nc  more — of  knowledge  become  power — virtue  sharing  m  tke  domiB- 
ion— superstition  tran^pled  under  foot — ^tyranny  driven  from  the  world — are  the 
fruits,  precious,  though  costly,  and  though  late  reaped,  yet  long  enduring,  of  all 
the  hardships  and  all  the  hazards  they  encountered  here  belowl— »Lo8D 
Bbocgham — Inaugural  Discourse  at  Glasgow  as  Lord  Rector^  1826 

THE  TEACHERS  OF  MAITKIND. 

Such  men — men  deserving  the  glorious  title  of  Teachers  of  Mankind,  1  fasve 
f«md  laboring  conscientiously;  though  perhaps  obscurely,  in  their  blessed  voea- 
tion,  wherever  I  have  gone.  God  be  thanked,  theu*  numbers  every  where  aboni^ 
and  are  every  day  increasing.  Their  calling  is  high  and  holy;  their  fame  is  the 
property  of  aatkms;  their  renown  will  fiU  the  earth  in  after  ages,  in  proportioB 
as  it  sounds  not  far  off  in  their  own  times.  Each  one  ef  these  great  teeohesBof 
the  world,  possessing  his  soul  in  peace— performs  his  appointed  course— ^wait* 
ing  m  patience  the  ftOfiUmeat  of  the  promises— resting  from  his  labors,  be- 
queathes  his  nemory  to  the  generations  whom  his  works  have  blessed— and 
weeps  under  the  humble  but  not  inglorious  epitaph,  commemorating  one  in 
wnommankind  had  a  firiend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy.— ^cUrvs9  al  Oar- 
mar  stone  tf  JfeehaiUci^  JnsiUute.  Liverpool  1826. 
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WILLIAM  PITT. — ^TRAINING  FOB  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

TttB  Letters  addressed  by  Lord  Chatham  to  his  son,  William  Pitt, 
have  ngt  been  preserved,  or,  at  least,  are  not  published  in  the  Corres- 
pondence of  the  former,  or  in  the  Life  of  the  latter,  by  Earl  Stanhope. 
In  this  Life,  and  in  an  address  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  on  tlio 
trainings  of  an  orator,  Earl  Stanhope  remarks : 

In  1803  my  father,  then  Lord  Mahon,  had  the  high  privilege,  as  a  relative, 
of  being  for  several  weeks  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Pitt's  house,  at  Walmer  Castle. 
Presaming  on  that  familiar  intercourse,  he  told  me  that  he  ventured  on  one 
occasion  to  ask  Mr.  Pitt  by  what  means  he  had  acquired  his  admirable  reudi- 
ncss  of  speech — his  aptness  of  finding  the  right  word  witiiout  pause  or  hesi- 
tation. Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  whatever  readiness  he  might  be  thought  to 
possess  in  that  respect,  was,  he  believed,  greatly  owing  to  a  practice  which 
his  faUier  had  impressed  upon  him.  Lord  Chatham  had  bid  him  take  up  any 
book  in  some  foreign  language  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  in  Latin 
or  Greek  especially.  Lord  Chatham  then  enjoined  him  to  read  out  of  this 
work  a  passage  in  English,  stopping  when  he  was  not  sure  of  the  word  to  be 
used  in  English,  until  the  right  word  came  to  his  mind,  and  then  ])roeeed« 
Mr.  Pitt  said  that  he  had  assiduously  followed  this  practice.  Wc  may  con- 
dode  that,  at  first,  he  had  often  to  stop  for  awhile  before  he  could  recollect 
the  proper  word,  but  that  he  found  the  difficulties  gradually  disappear,  until 
what  was  a  toil  to  him  at  first  became  at  last  an  easy  and  familiar  task. 

To  an  orator,  the  charm  of  voice  is  of  very  far  more  importance  than  mere 
readers  of  speeches  would  find  it  easy  to  believe.  I  have  known  several 
speakers  in  whom  that  one  advantage  seemed  almost  to  supply  the  place  of 
every  other.  The  tones  of  William  Pitt  were  by  nature  sonorous  and  clear ; 
and  the  further  art,  how  to  manage  and  modulate  his  voice  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, waa  instilled  into  him  by  his  father  with  exquisite  skill.  Lord  CInUiiam 
Mmself  was  preeminent  in  that  art,  as  also  in  the  graces  of  action,  insonmch 
that  these  accomplishments  have  been  sometimes  imputed  to  liim  as  a  fault 
In  a  passage  of  Horace  Walpole,  written  with  the  manifest  desire  to  disparage 
Um,  we  find  him  compared  to  Oarriek. 

To  train  his  son  in  sonorous  elocution.  Lord  Chatham  caused  him  to  recite, 
day  by  day  in  his  presence,  pasaages  from  the  best  Englisli  poets.  The  two 
poets  most  commonly  selected  for  this  purpose  were  Sliakspeare  and  Milton, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  continued  through  life  familiar  with  both.  There  is  another 
fact  which  Lord  Macaulay  has  recorded  from  tradition,  and  which  I  also 
remember  to  have  heard :  **  The  debate  in  Pandemonium  was,  as  it  well 
deserved  to  be,  one  of  his  favorite  passages;  and  his  early  friends  used  to 
talk,  long  after  his  death,  of  the  just  emphasis  and  melodious  cadence  with 
which  they  had  heard  him  recite  the  incomparable  speech  of  Belial.^* 

But  whatever  the  studies  of  Pitt,  whether  in  the  ancient  languages  or  in  his 
own,  the  aim  of  public  speaking  was  kept  steadily  in  view.  He  continued 
with  Mr.  Pretyman  the  same  practice  of  extempomneons  translation  which, 
with  his  father,  he  had  commenced.  We  further  learn  from  his  preceptor 
that  "  when  alone  he  dwelt  for  hours  upon  striking  jmssagcs  of  an  omtor  or 
historian,  in  noticing  their  turn  of  expression,  and  marking  their  niunner  of 
arranging  a  narrative.  A  few  pages  sometimes  occupied  a  whole  morning. 
It  was  a  favorite  employment  with  him  to  compare  opposite  speeches  upon 
the  same  snbject,  and  to  observe  how  each  speaker  managed  his  own  bide  of 
the  question.    The  anthers  whom  he  preferred  for  this  purpose  were  Livy, 
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Timcydidcs,  and  Sallast  Upon  these  occasions,  his  observations  were  not 
unfrcquently  committed  to  paper,  and  furnished  a  topic  of  conversation  with 
me  at  our  next  meeting.  He  was  also  in  the  habit  of  copying  any  eloquent 
sentence,  or  beautiful  or  forcible  expression  which  occurred  in  his  reading.*^ 

According  to  the  unanimous  assurance  of  those  who  knc^'  him  well,  Mr. 
Pitt  (the  son)  did  not  prepare  the  stmcture  or  the  wording  of  his  sentences, 
far  less  write  them  down  beforehand.  His  own  manuscript  notes  were  very 
brief,  and  mainly  confined  to  figures,  to  aid  him  in  his  financial  statements. 

CICERO. — ^PROFESSIONAL  AND  ORATORICAL  TRAINING. 

The  following  autobiographical  account  of  Cicero's  training  for 
eloquence,  both  forensic  and  deliberative,  is  taken  from  his  Treatise 
de  Claris  Oratoribus,  entitled  *  Brutus : ' 

When  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Roman  Forum,  Hortensins  was  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  Crassus  was  dead,  Cotta  had  been  banished,  and  jndi- 
cial  proceedings  were  suspended  in  conseouence  of  the  war.  Ilortensius  wtA 
in  the  army,  performing  his  term  of  service,  according  to  the  Roman  disci- 
pline, one  year  as  a  common  soldier,  another  as  a  military  tribune.  Sulpicius 
was  absent,  as  was  also  M.  Antony.  Trials  were  conducted  under  the  Varian 
law  alone,  as  there  was  occasion  for  no  other,  by  reason  of  Uie  war.  L.  Mem- 
mius  and  Q.  Pompey  were  habitually  present,  and  spol^e  as  tlieir  manner  was. 
They  were  not  distinguished  in  their  profession ;  but  still  they  are  honored 
with  the  title  of  orators  by  the  eloquent  Philip,  according  to  whose  t(>stiuiooy 
tlieir  speaking  had  the  vehemence  and  fluency  which  belongs  to  the  style  of 
accusation. 

The  otlier  most  celebrated  orators  of  the  time  were  in  office,  and  I  had 
almost  dailv  opportunities  of  hearing  them  speak  in  public.  For  C.  Curio 
was  then  tribune  of  the  people, — he,  liowever,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing, since  he  had,  on  one  occasion,  been  deserted  by  the  whole  assembly,— Q. 
Metellus  Celer  was  not  distinguislied,  but  si)oke  occasionally.  Q.  Varius,  C. 
Carbo,  and  Cn.  Pomponius  were  distinf^uished  orators,  and  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  Forum.  C.  Julius,  also,  Curule  i£dile,  almost  daily 
delivered  speeches  in  a  veir  accurate  style.  As  I  hud  been  extremely  desirous 
to  hear  Cotta,  I  regretted  his  banishment ;  still  I  attended  on  the  speaking  of 
the  other  orators  with  great  zeal.  In  the  meantime,  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
hearing  oratorical  performances  only,  but  passed  no  day  without  reading, 
writing,  and  meditation.  The  next  year,  Q.  varius  was  condemned  to  banish- 
ment under  his  own  law.  Moreover,  I  attended  diligentlv  to  tlie  study  of  the 
civil  law  under  Q.  Sctevola,  who,  though  he  did  not  give  formal  instruction  on 
tlic  subject,  yet  permitted  such  as  were  -desirous  of  learning  to  attend  his  con- 
sultations, and  learn  what  tliey  could  in  that  way.  The  year  succeeding.  Sylla 
and  Pompev  were  elected  consuls,  and  P.  Sulpicius  tribune.  With  the  oratori- 
cal style  of  the  latter,  I  became  intimately  acquainted,  as  he  spoke  daily  in 
some  cause  or  other. 

About  the  same  time,  Philo,  the  head  of  the  Acad(;my,  and  some  of  the 
principal  men  of  Athens,  left  that  city  and  came  to  Rome,  being  driven  away 
by  the  Mithridatie  war.  To  his  instructions  I  devoted  myself  wiUi  the  great- 
est ardor,  not  only  because  I  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  philosophy  itself, 
and  delighted  with  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  subjects  with  which  it 
made  me  acquainted,  but  because  I  was  impressed  with  tlie  belief  that  the 
whole  judicial  system  was  abolished  forever.  During  this  year,  Sulpicius 
died.  The  next,  three  of  the  most  distinguished  onaors,  Q.  Catulus,  M. 
AnU)ny,  and  C.  Julius,  were  most  erucllv  put  to  death.  This  same  year  I 
also  took  lessons  at  Rome,  of  Molo,  the  Khodian,  who  was  both  an  eminent 
pleader  at  the  bar  and  skilful  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Although  this  account  of 
my  studies  may  seem  irrelevant  to  the  object  of  this  treatise,  yet  I  have  given 
it  tliat  you,  Brutus  (as  it  is  already  known  to  Atticus),  mi^ht  have  your  wish 
gratified,  of  being  made  perfectlv  acquainted  with  the  course  I  have  pursued, 
aiid  that  you  might  likewise  see  how  closely  I  liave  followed  the  footsteps  of 
Hortensins  throughout  Uie  whole  of  it  For  almost  three  years  after  tliia,  the 
city  was  free  from  any  disturbance ;  but  by  reason  either  of  the  death,  or  de- 
parture, or  banishment  of  tlie  public  speakcre  (for  even  M.  Crassus  and  the 
two  Lentuli  were  not  at  Rome).  Hortensins  took  the  lead  in  pleading  causes: 
Uie  reputation,  however,  of  Antistius  daily  increased;  Piso  spoke  frequently; 
romponius  not  bo  often ;  Carbo  seldom ;  PhiUp  once  or  twice  only. 
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Durin;^  this  whole  period,  I  was  engaged,  night  and  day,  in  the  asslduons 
slady  of  every  branch  of  knowledge.  1  used  to  be  with  iJiodotus,  the  Stoic, 
who  died  lately  at  my  house,  where  he  had  lon|j[  resided.  From  him  I  learned, 
among  other  things,  the  principles  of  dialectics,  which  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  more  contracted  and  circumscribed  eloquence,  and  without 
which  IpOi  too,  Brutus,  have  judj^ed  it  impossible  to  attain  to  that  higher 
kind  oi  eloquence  which  is  regarded  as  only  a  ditfusive  or  expanded  dialectics. 
To  this  teacher,  and  to  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  he  professed,  I 
devoted  myself;  but  not  so  exclusively  as  not  to  continue  my  oratorical 
exercises  regularly  every  day.  I  studied  aud  declaimed  together,  often  with 
M.  Piso  and  Q.  Pompey,  or  with  somebody  else,  sometimes  in  Latin,  but  more 
frc^iuently  in  Greek,  both  because  the  Greek  being  richer  in  oratorical  embel- 
lishments, naturally  led  to  the  same  perfection  in  the  use  of  the  Latin 
language*  and  because  I  could  not  be  instructed,  nor  have  my  errors  corrected 
by  Greek  masters,  unless  I  spoke  Greek.  In  the  meantime  came  the  tumult 
about  re-establishing  the  commonwealth,  and  the  cruel  deaths  of  Scasvola, 
Carbo,  Antistkis;  the  return  of  Cotta,  Curio,  Crassus,  the  Lcntuli,  Pompey; 
law  and  judicature  restored ;  the  republic  recovered ;  out  of  the  number  of 
orators,  however,  three  perished — Pomponius,  Censoriims,  Murena.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  we  be|>>n  to  be  concerned  in  causes,  both  private  and  public; 
not  to  learn  our  busmess  in  the  Forum,  as  many  do,  but  that,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, we  might  go  into  it  ready  prepared.  At  the  same  time,  toe  studied  once 
more  under  Molo,  who  had  come  as  ambassador  to  the  Senate,  touching  the 
rewards  of  the  Khodians.  Thas  it  was  that  our  tirst  speech  in  a  public  (or 
criminal)  cause,  that,  namely,  for  Sextus  Roscius,  was  so  highly  commended, 
that  no  undertaking  of  the  kind  was  thought  beyond  our  talents ;  and  from 
tliat  time  forward  we  appeared  In  many  others.in  which  we  prepared  our- 
selves elaborately,  and  even  by  midnight  studies. 

And  since  it  is  your  wish  to  know  me,  not  by  a  few  prominent  marks,  but 
by  a  full-length  portrait,  I  shall  include  some  things  iu  this  account  of  myself 
which  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  be  of  minor  importance.  I  was,  at  that  time, 
remarkably  spare  and  feeble  of  body;  with  a  long,  attenuated  neck,  and, 
altogether,  such  a  frame  and  constitution  as  is  thouglit  to  malve  any  extraor- 
dinary exertion  of  the  lungs  imminently  dangerous.  The  concern  of  those  to 
whom  I  was  dear  was  bo  much  the  more  increased,  that  I  spoke  always,  with- 
out the  least  remission  or  variety,  with  my  voice  stretched  to  the  utmost 
pitch,  and  my  whole  body  laboring  and  agitated.  So  that  my  friends  and  the 
physicians  advised  me  to  abandon  all  idea  of  the  Forum ;  but  I  thought  it 
better  to  encounter  any  peril,  than  renounce  the  pursuit  of  that  glory  wliich  I 
believed  to  be  within  my  reach.  And  thinking  that,  by  altering  mv  manner 
of  speaking,  and  modulating  my  voice  with  greater  skill,  I  should  at  once 
avoid  all  danger,  and  Improve  my  elocution, — with  a  view  of  effecting  such  a 
change,  I  determined  to  go  to  Asia.  So,  after  having  been  engaged  in  practice 
as  an  advocate  for  two  years,  and  when  my  name  was  now  become  celebrated 
in  the  Forum,  I  left  Rome.    At  Athens,  I  staid  six  months,  attending  the 

Snelections  of  Antiochus,  the  most  renowned  and  able  philosopher  of  the  old 
.cademy,  and  thus  renewed,  under  the  directions  of  a  great  master,  the  study 
of  philosophy,  which  1  had  cultivated  from  my  earliest  youth,  and  progres- 
sively improved  myself  In  ever  since.  At  the  same  time,  I  used  sedulously 
to  practice  speaking  under  Demetrius,  the  Syrian,  an  old  and  not  undistin- 
^ishcd  professor  of  the  art.  Afterwards,  I  traveled  all  over  Asia,  taking 
lessons  of  the  greatest  orators,  with  whom  I  exercised  myself  in  the  same 
way,  by  their  own  invitation.  Of  these,  the  most  distinguished  was  Menippus 
of  Stratonice;  in  my  opinion,  the  best  speaker  of  that  day  in  all  Asia: 
and,  if  to  be  entirely  free  from  affectation  and  impertinences  of  all  sorts  (nihil 
habere  molestlarum  nee  ineptiarum)  is  to  be  Attic,  none  was  more  so  than 
this  orator.  Dionysius,  also,  was  continually  with  me ;  as  were  Escbylus,  the 
Cnidian,  and  Xenocles,  of  Adramyttium.  Tlieso  were  then  reckoned  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  of  Asia.  But,  not  satisfied  with  their  assistance,  I  went  to 
Rhodes,  and  applied  myself  to  the  same  Molo  whom  I  had  heard  at  Rome ; 
who,  whilst  he  was  himself  distinguished  in  the  management  of  causes,  and  a 
writer  of  eminence,  was  the  severest  of  critics  in  detecting  and  censuring  any 
fault,  and  very  able  In  the  business  of  elementary  instruction.  He  took  par- 
ticular pains  (1  will  not  say  with  what  success)  to  prune  away  mj  style,  which 
was  redundant,  and  rioted  in  a  sort  of  youthful  luxuriance  and  licentiousness, 
and  to  keep  it,  so  to  express  myself,  within  its  banks.  So  that  I  returned,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  not  only  better  disciplined  and  practiced,  but  quite 
changed ;  for  I  had  acquired  a  proper  control  of  my  voice,  and  what  may  be 
called  the  cffcrvcaeence  of  my  oratory  had  passed  off,  my  lungs  had  gathered 
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ttrcDgih,  and  xnj  whole  constitation  some  miall  degree  of  Tigor  and  conria- 
tency. 

There  were  two  oratorB,  at  that  time  preeminent,  to  excite  mj  emulation, — 
Cotta  and  ilortensiua :  the  former,  pleasant  and  cqoabie,  expressing  himself 
with  great  propriety,  and  with  a  careless  ease  and  freedom ;  the  other,  ornate, 
animated,  and  not  as  you  knew  him,  Brutus,  when  he  was  on  the  wane,  but 
much  more  Tehement,  both  in  style  and  delivery.  I,  therefore,  supposed  Uiat 
Uortenslus  was  to  be  my  principal  rival,  both  as  I  resembled  him  more  by  the 
animation  of  my  manner,  and  was  nearer  to  him  in  a^e ;  and,  besides  that,  in 
the  most  important  causes  the  leading  part  was  always  conceded  to  him  by 
Cotta  himself ;  for  a  concourse  of  people,  and  the  tumult  of  the  Forum, 
require  an  impassioned  and  ardent  speaker,  with  a  musical  voice,  and  an 
impressive  and  rather  dramatic  manner.  In  the  course  of  the  first  year  after 
my  return  from  Asia,  I  pleaded  several  important  causes  whilst  I  wa^  truing 
for  Uie  Quffistorahip,  Cotta  for  the  Consulship,  and  Uortenslus  for  the  place 
of  iEdile.  The  next  year  I  passed  in  Sicily ;  Cotta,  after  his  Consulship^  went 
to  Gaul ;  Hortensius  was,  and  was  reputed  to  be,  first  at  the  'bar.  \\  hen  I 
came  back'from  Sicily,  my  talent  (whatever  it  was)  seemed  to  have  attained  to 
its  full  maturity  and  perfection.  I  fear  I  am  dwelling  too  lon^  upon  these 
things,  especiflily  as  tncy  concern  myself ;  but  my  object  in  all  that  I  have 
said,  is  not  to  make  a  boast  of  any  genius  and  eloquence,  which  I  am  far  from 
protending  to,  but  to  show  you  what  my  labor  and  industry  have  been.  After 
having  been  employed,  then,  for  five  years,  in  tlie  most  important  causcH,  and 
among  the  leading  advocates,  I  was  fairl  v  matched  with  Hortensius  in  the  im- 
peachment of  Verres.  just  after  he  had  been  elected  Consul,  and  I  ^^dile. 
But,  as  this  conversation,  besides  a  bare  recital  of  facts,  calls  for  some  ideas 
upon  the  art,  I  will  briefiv  state  what  I  think  was  most  remarkable  in  Horten- 
alus.  After  his  conRulshlp  (probably  because  he  had  no  competitor  amons:  the 
Consulars,  and  he  did  not  care  about  those  who  had  not  been  Consuls),  he 
relaxed  from  that  application  and  study  which  hod  been  so  intense  in  him 
from  his  cliildhood,  and,  surrounded  with  the  good  tilings  of  life,  he  deter- 
mined to  live  more  happily,  as  he  reckoned  it,  more  at  his  e4ise,  certainly. 
The  first,  and  second,  and  third  year,  the  coloring  of  his  eloquence,  like  that 
of  an  old  i)ieturo,  began  gradually  to  fade,  eo  gradually,  however,  that  an 
unpracticea  eye  could  not  detect  ihe  change,  although  connoisseurs  might. 
As  he  grow  older,  ho  seemed  to  fall  off  every  day,  as  in  other  respects,  so  par- 
ticularly in  the  command  of  language.  While,*  on  the  other  hand,  1  did  not 
for  a  moment  neglect,  by  every  sort  of  exercise,  but,  especially,  by  writing  a 
great  deal,  to  increase  the  talent,  whatever  It  was,  tliat  I  possessed  in  that 
way.  Meanwhile  (to  omit  other  things),  in  the  election  of  Pnetors,  1  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  college  by  a  very  large  majority ;  for,  not  only  by  my  industry 
and  assiduity  in  the  management  of  causes,  but  also  by  a  more  exquisite  and 
an  uncommon  style  of  speaking,  I  had  forcibly  drawn  the  attention  of  men 
toward  me.  I  will  say  nothing  of  myself.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  rest 
of  our  public  speakers,  among  whom  there  was  none  who  seemed  to  have  cul- 
tivated more  thoroughly  than  other  people,  those  literary  studies  in  which  the 
fountains  of  clouucnce  are  contained;  none  who  had  mode  himself  master  of 
philosophy,  moUier  both  of  good  words  and  actions;  none  who  was  sufii- 
clcntly  versed  in  the  civil  law,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  so  essential  to  an 
orator,  especially  in  private  causes:  none  who  was  so  familiar  with  the 
Roman  history,  as  to  uo  able  to  call  witnesses  of  high  authority  from  the 
dead  whenever  need  were ;  none  who,  when  he  had  fair^  caught  his  adversary 
in  his  tolls,  could  relax  the  minds  of  the  Judges,  and  divert  them  for  awhile 
from  the  severity  of  Uielr  character  and  situation,  to  mirth  and  laughter; 
none  who  could  expatiate  at  large,  and  introduce  into  the  discussion  of  a  par- 
ticular case,  general  views  and  universal  principles ;  none  who,  to  amuse  an 
audience,  could  digress  from  the  subject  in  hand,  who  could  Inflame  their 
minds  with  anger,  or  melt  them  to  tears, — none.  In  short,  who  possessed  that 
control  over  the  himian  soul,  which  is  the  peculiar  privilqgo  of  the  orator. 

Stoqumee  J>^ned. 

True  eloquence  I  find  to  be  none  but  the  serious  and  hearty  law  of  truth, 
and  that  whoso  mind  soever  is  fully  possessed  with  a  fervent  desire  to  know 

{;ood  things,  and  with  the  dearest  charity  to  Infuse  the  knowledge  of  them 
nto  others.  When  such  a  man  would  speak,  his  words,  by  what  I  can  express, 
like  so  many  nimble  and  airy  servitors,  trip  about  him  at  command,  and  in 
well-ordered  files,  aa  he  would  wish,  fall  aptly  into  their  own  places. — Hilton. 

True  eloquence,  indeed,  does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  must  exist  in  tho 
man,  in  the  subject,  and  in  the  occaaion. — ^Webster. 
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OfiORei  BBBTHOLD  NUBUHB. 


GsoROB  Bbrthold  Niebuhr,  the  Philologist,  Diplomatist,  and 
Historian,  was  borii  in  Copenhagen,  August  27,  1776,  but  his  early 
years  :ifeTe  spent  in  South  Ditmash,  where  his  father,  Carsten  Nie- 
buhr, the  celebrated  traveler  in  the  East,  held  an  appointment  from 
the  Prussian  government,  and  by  whom  he  was  principally  instructed 
until  he  joined  the  university  at  Kiel  in  1773.  In  1795  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  and  pursued  his  studies  for  two  years,  including  his  visits 
to  different  parts  of  England.  His  professional  studies  were  juris- 
prudence and  finance,  and  for  several  years  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Mmister  of  Finance  (Count  Bermslorff)  at  Copenhagen,  and  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Bank.  In  1806  he  entered  the  Prussian  service, 
Was  appointed  oae  of  the  counselors  of  public  affairs  under  Princd 
Hardenberg,  in  1808  was  sent  as  embassador  to  Holland  and  again 
in  1812,  and  1816  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Rome.  This  last 
appointment  was  given  in  furtherance  of  his  histoiical  studies,  to  < 
Which  he  had  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal,  having  given  his  first 
course  of  lectures  on  Roman  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  iti 
1810,  and  published  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  History  of 
Rome  in  1811  and  1812.  While  at  Rome  he  prosecuted  his  hi9* 
torical  studies,  examining  ancient  manuscripts,  edited  some  unpub« 
lished  manuscripts  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  and  made  his  house  the  te* 
sort  of  learned  men  and  artists  of  all  countries  who  congregate  &t 
Rome.  In  1823  he  retired  to  Bonn,  and  in  the  following  years  un*^ 
til  his  death,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1831,  he  continued  to  read  lec^ 
tnres  in  the  university  on  Roman  History  and  Antiquities,  Greek 
History,  Ancient  Geography  and  Statistics,  and  kindred  subjectSi 
and  commenced  rewriting  his  History  of  Rome,  and  a  new  edition 
of  the  Byzantine  Historians.  In  his  domestic  and  social  relations, 
he  was  simple,  affectionate,  and  influential.  He  loved  to  have  sta« 
dents  consult  him  in  reference  to  their  reading,  and  "  I  have  found 
him,^  says  Ldeber  in  his  Reminiscences,  '*  repeatedly  rolling  on  the 
ground  with  his  children.'* 
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LITTXE  FEOM  BABTBOLD  OBOBOB  BIBBITHB  TO  BIS  BEPHBIf,   OV  PHILOLOGICAL 

8TUDTB8. 

fNiKiiuiiR,  the  hiHtoriaiif  diplomatist,  and  philology  addrened  the  f(Aowing 
lottisr,  while  reHlding  at  Rome  aa  Prussian  Minister,  to  his  nephew,  then  nine- 
teen yr'iini  of  ago.  It  is  a  precious  manual  of  advice  from  a  ripe  scholar  and  aa 
•minont  stAt<*Nman,  not  only  on  the  intellectual  processes  of  education,  but  on 
the  true  ideal  of  conduct — simplicity,  energy,  truthfulness — ^in  every  walk  of 
liA^l 

Wiion  your  doar  mother  wrote  to  mo,  tbat  you  showed  a  decided 
incliimtion  for  philological  studies,  I  expressed  my  pleasure  to  her  at 
the  tidings ;  and  bogged  her  and  your  father  not  to  cross  this  in- 
clination by  any  plans  they  might  form  for  your  future  life.  I  be- 
llovo  I  said  to  lior,  that,  as  philology  is  the  introduction  to  all  other 
studios,  ho  who  pursues  it  in  his  school-years  with  eagerness,  as  if  it 
won)  tho  main  business  of  his  life,  prepares  himself  by  so  doing  for 
whatovor  study  ho  may  choose  at  tho  university.  And  besides, 
philology  is  so  dear  to  mo,  that  there  is  no  other  calling  I  would 
rathor  wish  for  a  young  mau  for  whom  I  have  so  great  an  affection 
a«  (or  you.  No  pursuit  is  more  peaceful  or  cheering ;  none  gives  a 
bottor  soourity  for  tranquillity  of  heart  and  of  conscience,  by  the 
naturo  ut  its  dutioa,  and  tho  manner  of  exercising  them :  and  how 
oiton  havo  I  lamontodwith  sorrow  that  I  forsook  iL  and  entered  into 
a  nior\t  bustling  Hfo,  which  |>orhaps  will  not  allol^  me  to  attain  to 
aiiY  las^ting  quiot,  ovon  whou  old  ago  is  coming  on!  The  office  of 
a  Hohoohnastor  es|HviallY  iii  a  thoroughly  honorable  one ;  and,  not- 
withAtauiruig  all  tho  evils  which  disturb  its  ideal  beauty,  truly  for  a 
iioblo  ht^rt  ono  of  tho  happiest  ways  of  life.  It  was  once  the 
ooume  I  )m\l  ohi^»i>n  for  myself;  and  it  might  have  been  better  had 
\  Uh>u  allowed  to  follow  it*  I  know  very  well,  that,  spoilt  as  I  now 
aiu  by  the  grt^t  spliere  lu  which  1  have  spent  my  active  life,  I  should 
wo  lo«g\>r  be  tttttni  for  it ;  but  for  one  whoso  welfare  I  have  so  truly 
at  heart,  1  sluniKl  wi«h  that  he  might  not  be  spiult  in  the  same  man- 
ii«»r«  nor  v)esir\>  to  quit  the  quietness  and  the  secure  narrow  circle  in 
which  U  like  you,  (visaed  mv  youth. 

Your  mother  told  me  that  you  wanted  to  show  me  something  of 
Tv^ur  writing,  as  a  uuurk  v^f  yv^ur  diligeuiv,  and  in  order  that  I  might 
peiwive  what  pn>$;fe«»  voa  have  alrea^lv  wade.  I  begged  she  would 
bid  you  do  s<\  not  only  that  I  might  give  vou  and  your  friends  m 
proof  of  th«  sineex>^  inteiei^t  I  take  in  you;  bat  also  becanse  in 
pJulokYJ  1  hav«»  a  tolerably  clear  knowledge  of  the  end  to  be  aimed 
al»  and  of  the  patha  which  lead  to  it«  as  well  a»  of  thotse  which 
wMipl  tti  ailraT :  ao  thai  I  can  esMourage  asT  one  who  h»  had  tha 
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good  fortune  to  enter  on  one  of  the  former,  while  I  feel  the  fullest 
confidence  in  warning  such  as  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  way,  and 
can  tell  them  whither  they  will  got  unless  they  turn  back.  I  myself 
bad  to  make  my  way  through  a  thorny  thicket,  mostly  without  a 
guide ;  and,  alas,  at  times  in  opposition  to  the  cautions  given  me 
but  too  forbearingly  by  those  who  might  have  been  my  guides. 
Happily — I  thank  €k)d  for  it — I  never  lost  sight  of  the  end,  and 
found  the  road  to  it  again ;  but  I  should  have  got  much  nearer  that 
end,  and  with  less  trouble,  had  the  road  been  pointed  out  to  me. 

I  tell  you  with  pleasure,  and  can  do  so  with  truth,  that  your  com- 
position is  a  creditable  proof  of  your  industry ;  and  that  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  how  much  you  have  studied  and  learnt  in  the  six  years 
nnce  I  last  saw  yon.  I  perceive  you  have  read  much,  and  with 
attention  and  a  desire  of  knowledge.  In  the  first  place  however,  I 
must  frankly  beg  you  to  examine  your  Latin,  and  to  convince  your- 
self that  in  this  respect  much  is  wanting.  I  will  not  lay  a  stress  on 
certain  grammatical  blunders :  on  this  point  I  agree  entirely  with  my 
dear  friend  Spalding,  whom  such  blunders  in  his  scholars  did  not 
provoke,  provided  his  pointing  them  out  availed  by  degrees  to  get 
rid  of  them.  A  worse  fault  is,  that  you  have  more  than  once  bro- 
ken down  in  a  sentence ;  that  you  employ  words  in  an  incorrect 
sense ;  that  your  style  is  turgid  and  without  uniformity ;  that  you 
Qse  your  metaphors  illogically.  You  do  not  write  simply  enough 
to  express  a  thought  unpretendingly,  when  it  stands  clearly  before 
your  mind.  That  your  style  is  not  rich  and  polished  is  no  ground 
for  blame ;  for  although  there  have  been  some,  especially  in  former 
Umes,  who  by  a  peculiarly  happy  management  of  a  peculiar  talent 
have  gained  such  a  style  at  your  age,  yet  in  ordinary  cases  such 
perfection  is  quite  unattainable.  Copiousness  and  nicety  of  expres- 
sion imply  a  maturity  of  intellect,  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  a 
progressive  development.  But  what  every  one  can  and  ought  to  do, 
is,  not  to  aim  at  an  appearance  of  more  than  he  really  understands ; 
but  to  think  and  express  himself  simply  and  correctly.  Here,  there- 
fore, take  a  useful  mle.  When  you  are  writing  a  Latin  essay,  think 
what  yon  mean  to  say  with  the  utmost  distinctness  you  are  capable 
of,  and  put  it  into  the  plainest  words.  Study  the  structure  of  the 
sentences  in  great  writers ;  and  exercise  yourself  frequently  in  imi- 
tating some  of  them :  translate  passages  so  as  to  break  up  the  sen- 
tences ;  and  when  you  translate  them  back  again,  try  to  restore  the 
sentences.  In  this  exercise  you  will  not  need  the  superintendence 
of  your  teacher ;  do  it,  however,  as  a  preparation  for  the  practice  of 
riper  years.     When  you  are  writing,  examine  carefully  whether 
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yoar  langai^e  ht  of  one  color.  It  matters  not  to  my  mind,  i^hether 
you  attach  yonrae]f  to  that  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  Of  to  that  of  Taci- 
tns  and  Quintilian :  but  one  period  yon  must  choose :  else  the  result 
is  a  motley  style,  which  is  as  offensive  to  a  sound  philologer,  as  if 
one  were  to  mix  up  German  of  1650  and  of  1800. 

You  were  very  right  not  to  send  the  two  projected  essays  which 
you  mention ;  because  yon  can  not  possibly  say  any  thing  sound  oa 
such  questions.  Dissertations  on  particular  points  can  not  be  writ- 
ten, until  we  have  a  distinct  view  of  the  whole  region  wherein  they 
are  comprised,  until  we  can  feel  at  home  there,  and  moreover  have 
a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  all  their  bearings  upon  other  provinces 
of  knowledge.  It  is  quite  another  matter,  that  we  must  advance 
firom  the  special  to  the  general,  in  order  to  gain  a  true  understand- 
ing of  a  complex  whole.  And  here  we  need  not  follow  any  system- 
atic order,  but  may  give  way  to  our  accidental  inclinations,  provided 
we  proceed  cautiously,  and  do  not  overlook  the  gaps  which  remain 
between  the  several  parts. 

Tou  have  undertaken  to  write  about  the  Roman  colonies,  and 
their  influence  on  the  state.  Now  it  is  quite  impossible  that  you 
can  have  so  much  as  a  half-correct  conception  of  the  Roman  colo- 
nies ;  and  to  write  about  their  influence  on  the  state,  you  should  not 
only  accurately  understand  the  constitution  of  Rome  and  its  history, 
but  should  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  history  of  politics ; 
all  of  which  as  yet  is  impossible.  When  I  say  this,  I  will  add,  that 
none  of  us,  who  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  philologers,  could  have 
treated  this  subject  at  your  age ;  not  even  Grotius,  or  Scaliger,  or 
Salmasius,  who  were  excellent  grammarians  so  much  earlier  than  any 
of  us.  Still  less  suited  to  you  is  your  second  subject.  You  must 
know  enough  of  antiquity  to  be  aware  that  the  philosophy  of  young 
men,  down  to  a  much  riper  age  than  yours,  consisted  in  silent  list- 
ening, in  endeavoring  to  understand  and  to  learn.  You  can  not  even 
have  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  much  less  carry  on  general 
reflections, — to  let  pass  the  word  philosophical, — on  questions  of 
minute  detail,  mostly  problematical.  To  learn,  my  dear  friend,  to 
learn  conscientiously, — ^to  go  on  sifting  and  increasing  our  knowl- 
edge,— this  is  our  speculative  calling  through  life :  and  it  is  so  most 
especially  in  youth,  which  has  the  happiness  that  it  may  give  itself 
up  without  hinderance  to  the  charms  of  the  new  intellectual  world 
opened  to  it  by  books.  He  who  writes  a  dissertation, — let  him  say 
what  he  will, — pretends  to  teach :  and  one  can  not  teach  without 
some  degree  of  wisdom ;  which  is  the  amends  that,  if  we  strive 
•fter  it,  God  wUl  give  us  for  the  departing  bliss  of  youth. 
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What  I  "vndli -above  all  things  to  impress  on  yoa,  my  yoang  friend, 
is,  that  joa  should  purify  your  mind  to  entertain  a  sincore  rever- 
ence for  every  thing  excellent.  This  is  the  best  dower  of  a  youth- 
ful  spirit,  its  surest  guide. 

I  must  now  say  something  more  to  you  about  your  style  of  wri* 
ting.  It  is  too  verbose ;  and  you  often  use  false  metaphors.  Do 
not  suppose  that  I  am  unreasonable  enough  to  require  a  finished 
ityle.  I  expect  not  such  from  you,  nor  from  any  one  at  your  age ; 
but  I  would  warn  you  against  a  false  mannerism.  All  writing 
should  merely  be  the  expression  of  thought  and  speech.  A  man 
should  either  write  just  as  he  actually  delivers  a  continuous  dis- 
course, expressing  his  genuine  thoughts  accurately  and  fully ;  or,  as 
he  would  spe^k,  if  placed  in  circumstances,  in  which  in  real  life  he 
is  not  placed,  where  he  might  be  called  upon  to  do  so.  Every  thing 
should  spring  from  thought ;  and  the  thoughts  should  fashion  the 
structure  of  the  words.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  we  must  study  lan- 
guage, must  enrich  our  memory  with  an  abundant  supply  of  words 
and  phrases,  whether  in  our  mother  tongue,  or  in  foreign  tongues, 
living  or  dead,  must  learn  to  define  words  precisely,  and  to  determ- 
ine the  idiomatic  meaning  of  phrases,  and  their  limits.  The  written 
exercises  of  a  boy  or  lad  should  have  no  other  object  than  to  develop 
his  power  of  thinking,  and  to  enrich  and  purify  his  language.  If 
we  are  not  content  with  our  thoughts, — if  we  twist  and  turn  about 
under  a  feeling  of  our  emptiness,  writing  becomes  terribly  up-hill 
work,  and  we  have  hardly  courage  to  persevere  in  it.  This  was  my 
case  at  your  age,  and  long  after.  There  was  no  one  who  would 
enter  into  my  distress  and  assist  me ;  which  in  my  youth  would 
have  been  easy. 

Above  all  things,  however,  in  every  branch  of  literature  and 
science,  must  we  preserve  our  truth  so  pure,  as  utterly  to  shun  all 
false  show, — so  as  never  to  assert  any  thing,  however  slight,  for  cer- 
'tain,  of  which  we  are  not  thoroughly  convinced, — so  as  to  take  the 
utmost  pains,  when  we  arc  expressing  a  conjecture,  to  make  the  de- 
gree of  our  belief  apparent.  If  we  do  not,  where  is  it  possible, 
ourselves  point  out  defects  which  we  perceive,  and  which  others  are 
not  likely  to  discover, — if,  when  we  lay  down  our  pen,  we  can  not 
say,  in  the  presence  of  God,  I  have  written  nothing  knowingly ^  whtch^ 
after  a  severe  examination,  I  do  not  believe  to  be  true;  in  nothing 
have  I  deceived  my  reader,  either  with  regard  to  myself  or  others; 
nor  have  I  set  my  most  odious  adversary  in  any  other  light  than  I 
would  answer  for  at  my  last  hour, — if  we  can  not  do  this,  learning 
and  literature  make  us  unprincipled  and  depraved. 
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Here  I  am  conscioos  that  I  demand  nothiDg  from  others,  of  which 
a  higher  spirit,  reading  my  sonl,  coald  reproach  me  vitJi  ever  having 
done  the  reverse.  This  scrupulousness,  combined  with  my  concep- 
tion of  what  a  philologer  can  and  ought  to  be,  if  he  comes  before 
the  world,  and  with  my  reverence  for  great  scholars,  made  me  so 
reluctant,  long  after  I  had  attained  to  manhood,  to  appear  with  any 
work.  Though  often  urged  to  do  so,  not  without  reproaches,  by  my 
friends,  I  felt  that  my  hour  was  not  yet  come ;  which,  had  my  life 
taken  another  course,  might  have  come  several  years  earlier. 

From  a  young  man,  were  it  merely  as  an  exercise  of  honesty,  I 
demand  the  most  scrupulous  truth  in  literature,  as  in  all  other 
things,  absolutely  and  without  exception ;  so  that  it  may  become  an 
integral  part  of  his  nature ;  or  rather,  that  the  truth,  which  God 
planted  in  his  nature,  may  abide  there.  By  it  alone  can  we  fight 
our  way  through  the  world.  The  hour  when  my  Marcus  should  say 
an  untnith,  or  give  himself  the  show  of  a  merit  which  he  had  not, 
would  make  me  very  unhappy. 

I  come  now  to  another  part  of  my  task  of  giving  you  advice.  I 
wish  you  were  not  so  fond  of  satires,  even  of  Horace's.  Turn  to 
those  works  which  elevate  the  heart,  in  which  you  see  great  men  and 
great  events,  and  live  in  a  higher  world:  turn  away  from  those 
which  represent  the  mean  and  contemptible  side  of  ordinary  rela- 
tions and  degenerate  ages.  They  are  not  fitted  for  the  young ;  and 
the  ancients  would  not  have  let  them  fall  into  your  hands.  Homer, 
.iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Pindar, — these  are  the  poets  for  youth,  the 
poets  with  whom  the  great  men  of  antiquity  nourished  themselves; 
and  as  long  as  literature  shall  give  light  to  the  world,  they  will 
ennoble  the  youthful  souls,  that  are  filled  with  them,  for  life.  Hor- 
ace's Odes,  as  copies  of  Greek  models,  are  also  good  reading  for  the 
young ;  and  I  regret  that  it  is  become  the  practice  to  depreciate 
them,  which  only  a  few  masters  are  entitled  to  do,  or  can  do  with- 
out arrogance.  In  his  Epistles,  Dorace  is  original,  and  more  genial ; 
but  he  who  reads  them  intelligently,  reads  them  with  sorrow  ;  they 
can  not  do  good  to  any  one.  We  see  a  man  of  noble  disposition, 
but  who,  from  inclination  and  reflection,  tries  to  adapt  himself  to 
an  evil  age,  and  who  has  given  himself  up  to  a  vile  philosophy,  which 
docs  not  prevent  his  continuing  noble,  but  lowers  all  his  views. 
His  morality  rests  on  the  principle  of  suitableness,  decorum,  rea- 
sonableness :  he  declares  expediency  (to  take  the  most  favorable  ex- 
pression) to  be  the  source  of  the  idea  of  right  (Sat.  I.  iii.  08.) 
Bareness  discomposes  him,  and  excites  him,  not  to  anger,  but  to  a 
slight  chastisement    That  admiration  for  virtue,  which  constrains 
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118  to  sconTge  rice,  and  which  we  see  not  only  in  Tacitas,  but  also  in 
JaFenal, — in  the  latter  disgastingly, — is  not  found  in  Horace.  Juve- 
nal, however,  yon  must  not  read  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
pieces :  nor  is  this  any  loss ;  for  even  if  you  might  be  allowed  to 
read  him,  it  would  not  be  wholesome  at  your  age,  to  dwell  on  the 
contemplation  of  vice,  instead  of  enriching  your  mind  with  great 
thoughts. 

To  these  poets,  and  among  prose  writers  to  Herodotus,  Thucy 
didcs,  Demosthenes,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Livy,  Csesar,  Sallust,  Tacitus, 
I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  turn,  and  to  keep  exclusively  to  them. 
Do  not  read  them  to  make  esthctical  remarks  on  them,  but  to  read 
yourself  into  them,  and  to  fill  your  soul  with  their  thoughts,  that 
you  may  gain  by  their  reading,  as  you  would  gain  by  listening  rev- 
erently to  the  discourses  of  great  men.  This  is  the  philology 
which  does  one's  soul  good :  learned  investigations,  when  one 
has  attained  to  the  capacity  of  carrying  them  on,  still  are  only 
of  secondary  value.  We  must  be  accurately  acquainted  with  gram- 
mar, according  to  the  ancient,  wide  acceptation  of  that  term :  we 
must  acquire  all  branches  of  archseology,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power. 
But  even  though  we  were  to  make  the  most  brilliant  emendations, 
and  could  explain  the  most  difficult  passages  off  hand,  this  is  noth- 
ing but  mere  trickery,  unless  we  imbibe  the  wisdom  and  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  great  ancients,  feel  like  them,  and  think  like  them. 

For  the  study  of  language,  I  recommend  you,  above  all,  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero.  Take  the  speech  of  the  former  for  the  Crovon^ 
that  of  the  latter  pro  CluentiOy  and  read  them  with  all  the  attention 
you  are  master  of.  Then  go  through  them,  giving  account  to  your- 
self of  every  word,  of  every  phrase.  Draw  up  an  argument :  try 
to  get  a  clear  view  6f  all  the  historical  circumstances,  and  to  arrange 
them  in  order.  This  will  give  you  an  endless  work;  and  hence 
you  will  learn  how  little  yon  can,  and  consequently  do  yet  know. 
Then  go  to  your  teacher, — not  to  surprise  him  with  some  unexpect- 
edly difficult  questions  (for  in  the  speech  for  Cluentius  there  are 
difficulties  with  regard  to  the  facts,  which,  even  after  the  longest 
familiarity  with  it,  can  only  be  solved  by  conjectures,  such  as  will 
not  occur  to  the  best  scholar  at  the  moment)  but  that  he  may  have 
the  kindness  to  consider  the  passages,  and  to  consult  the  commenta- 
tors for  you,  where  your  powers  and  means  are  at  fault.  Construct 
a  sketch  of  the  procedure  in  the  accusation  against  Cluentius. 
Make  a  list  of  the  expressions,  especially  epithets  and  the  nouns 
they  are  applied  to,  and  mark  the  key  of  the  metaphors.  Trans- 
late passages;  and  a  few  weeks  after,  turn  your  translation  back 
into  the  original  tongue. 
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Along  with  this  gramnmtlcal  exercise,  read  those  great  writers, 
one  after  the  other,  vith  more  freedom.  But  after  finishing  a  book, 
or  a  section,  recall  what  yon  have  been  reading  in  yonr  memory, 
and  note  down  the  substance  as  briefly  as  you  can.  Note  also  the 
phrases  and  expressions  which  recur  to  you  the  most  forcibly ;  and 
you  should  always  write  down  every  new  word  you  meet  with  im- 
mediately, and  read  over  the  list  in  the  evening. 

Leave  the  commentators  and  emendators  for  the  present  unread. 
The  time  will  come,  when  you  may  study  them  to  advantage.  A 
painter  must  first  learn  to  draw,  before  he  begins  to  use  colors :  and 
iie  must  know  how  to  handle  the  ordinary  colors,  before  he  decides 
for  or  against  the  use  of  ultramarines.  Of  writing  I  have  already 
apoken  to  you.  Keep  clear  of  miscellaneous  reading,  even  of  the 
ancient  authors :  among  them  too  there  are  many  bad  ones.  J^\um 
only  let  the  one  wind  blow,  which  was  to  bear  Ulysses  to  his  goal : 
-the  others  he  tied  up :  when  let  loose,  and  crossing  each  other,  they 
occasioned  him  endless  wanderings. 

Study  history  in  two  ways,  according  to  persons,  and  according 
'jo  states.     Often  make  synchronistical  surveys. 

The  advice  which  I  give  you,  I  would  give  to  any  one  in  your 
place.  The  blame  I  should  have  to  give  to  very  many.  Do  not 
&ncy  that  I  don't  know  this,  or  that  I  do  not  willingly  take  account 
of  your  industry  according  to  its  deserts. 

The  study  which  I  require  of  you  will  make  no  show,  will  advance 
slowly :  and  it  will  perhaps  discourage  you  to  find  that  many  years 
of  studentship  are  still  before  you.  But,  my  friend,  true  learning 
and  true  gain  are  the  real  blessings  of  speculative  life ;  and  our  life- 
time is  not  so  short  Still,  however  long  it  may  be,  we  shall  always 
have  more  to  loam :  God  be  praised  that  it  is  so ! 

And  now,  may  Qod  bless  your  labors,  and  give  you  a  right  mind, 
that  you  may  carry  them  on  to  your  own  welfare  aud  happiness,  to 
the  joy  of  your  parents  and  of  us  all,  who  have  your  virtue  and 
respectability  at  heart 

**  A  bad  liandwriting  ought  never  to  be  forgiven.  Sending  a  badly  written 
letter  to  a  fellow-croature  is  as  impudent  an  act  as  I  know  oC  Can  there  be 
any  thing  more  unpleasant,  than  to  open  a  letter  which  at  once  shows  that  it 
will  require  long  deciphering?  Besides,  the  effect  of  tlie  lettei*  is  gone,  if  we 
must  spell  it.  Many  applications  for  aid,  positions,  and  cooperation  are  preju- 
_dioed  and  even  thrown  aside,  merely  because  they  are  written  so  badly." 

"  Writmg  seems  to  me  just  like  dressing;  we  ought  to  dress  well  and  neat; 
but  as  we  may  drees  too  well,  so  may  a  pedantically  fine  hand  show  that  the 
writer  has  thought  more  of  the  letters  than  the  sense." — CkmversaUon — in  Lielh 
er'«  Reminiscences  of  Niebuhr, 
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Some  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  commendation  of  wity  in 
being  able  to  hold  all  arguments,  than  of  judgment,  in  discerning 
what  is  true,  as  if  it  were  a  praise  to  know  what  might  be  said,  and 
not  what  should  be  thought.  Some  have  certain  common  places 
and  themes  wherein  they  are  good,  and  want  variety ;  which  kind 
of  poverty  is  for  the  most  part  tedious,  and  when  it  is  once  per- 
ceived— ridiculous.  The  honorablest  part  of  the  talk  is  to  give  the 
occasion,  and  again  to  moderate  and  pass  to  somewliat  else,  for  then 
a  man  leads  the  dance.  It  is  good  in  discourse  and  speech  of  con- 
vernation  to  vary  and  intermingle  speech  of  the  present  occasion 
with  arguments,  tales  with  reasons,  asking  of  questions  with  telling 
of  opinions,  and  jest  with  earnest,  for  it  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire,  and 
as  we  say  now,  to  jade  (over-ride  or  drive)  anything  too  for.  As 
for  jest,  there  be  certain  things  which  ought  to  be  privileged  from 
it — namely:  religion,  matters  of  state,  great  persons,  any  man's 
present  business  of  importance,  and  any  case  that  deserveth  pity ; 
yet  there  be  some  that  think  their  wits  have  been  asleep  except 
they  dart  out  somewhat  that  is  piquant,  and  to  the  quick — that  is 
a  vein  which  would  be  bridled — 

"  Parce  puer  stimulus,  et  fortius  utcre  loris." 
(Dot,  spare  the  spur,  and  more  tightly  hold  the  reins. — Ovid  Met  ii.  127). 

And,  generally,  men  ought  to  find  the  difference  between  saltness 
and  bitterness.  Certainly,  he  that  hath  a  satirical  vein  as  he 
makcth  others  afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of  other's 
memory.  He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much,  and  content 
much,  but  especially  if  he  apply  his  questions  to  the  skill  of  the 
persons  whom  he  osketh,  for  he  shall  give  them  occasion  to  please 
themselves  in  speaking,  and  himself  shall  continually  gather  know- 
ledge ;  but  let  his  questions  not  be  troublesome,  for  that  is  fit  for  a 
poser  (over  nice  examiner),  and  let  him  be  sure  to  leave  other  men 
their  turns  to  speak ;  nay,  if  there  be  any  that  would  reign,  and 
take  up  all  the  time,  let  him  find  means  to  take  them  off,  and  bring 
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othors  oil,  as  musicians  used  to  do  with  those  that  dance  too  long 
gallianU  (w!*rry  measure).  If  you  dissemble,  sometimes  your  know- 
ItMlge  of  that  {that  %chich)  you  are  thought  to  know,  you  shall  be 
thiui«;ht  another  timo  to  know  that  you  know  not.  Speech  of  man's 
i;elf  ou^ht  to  Ik^  seldom,  and  well-chosen.  I  knew  one  was  wont  to 
i>ii\  in  »x\u'ii,  **  IIo  must  niHils  l^e  a  wise  man,  he  speaks  so  much  of 
hiuiscltV*  hikI  thoro  is  but  one  case  wherein  a  man  may  conmiend 
himM'lf  wiiU  a  ^hhI  graiw  and  that  is  in  commending  virtue  in 
auot)ioi\  o»|HviaUY  if  it  U'  a  virtue  whereunto  himself  pretendeth 
(Ut^  t\'i<»V/*  d'V  S|KHvh  ot  tvHich  (pariicHiar  €fppiic€aioH)  towards 
ot)\ors  should  bo  s(viriu^ly  us^hL  for  discourse  ought  to  be  as  a  lield, 
\i^' it  bout  ivuuug  bvuiH^  to  any  man.  I  knew  two  noblemen  of  the 
wvHt  |^^•t  of  K»i^U»uL  wKoiwf  the  <>ne  was  given  to  scoC  but  kept 
ov\'i*  ix'Vid  chwr  iu  his  house :  the  other  would  ask  of  those  that 
ha^l  Ikvu  at  iho  othcr*s  table*  *'TeU  trulv  was  there  never  a  flout 
(if.vi'i  01'  drv  Mow  ^iwu?**  To  which  the  <niest  would  answer 
**  SiK-h  uud  >uv'h  a  thiu^  juisse^L**  The  lord  wvHiId  say,  -  I  thought 
ho  \\vni!d  mar  a  iCvKnl  dimK'r,**  Pisi^Tetion  of  s|H?ech  is  more  than 
vU**j'K'iuv%  uikI  tv»  H[vaV  a^j^iwubly  [^tm  a  fruntner  sttiteJ)  to  him  with 
wtu'iii  wo  vIoa\  is  moiv  xhun  co  speak  ia  gi-Knl  won  Is  ami  in  gixxi 
v>r\K'»,  A  ilv'^'^l  vvmiruK'd  jt^wvh,  wtciiou:  a  ij^Knl  sjneei'h  of  interlo- 
vu'ioiu  nIiowh  xk'wnoj*^,  aiitl  ,i  ^o«.Ki  rt.*j»ly,  or  second  speech,  without  a 
jl^\^Hl  .M'Ulovl  jijHvoh*  xho^%oih  >i\a How  ties*  arid  weaknt?ss»  As  we  see 
ill  t'vM-^'.x^  iImi  ilu»»M.'  :!tai  .i:v  ^oako5^  in  the  vvurse  are  vec  nimblest 
in  i!»o  utnu  it^  U  UlvtvxsM  the  ;ir^»v hound  aL»«[  the  luxe.  To  u^e 
Uv  itMii\  ouvuiu^iiiUvVH  \^mtii'K;fst filial  ptirt:cta\trs)  ere  one  come  to 
fciio  iinlivr  ifi  wvari.xv»iiio  l  iv»  Uno  sioJie  a:  a!l  is  bluuL 

V:v!iSi^vt>    \V!uivtv    iu    tiis^   auuv^tauous    Co  the   above   E^sar 

A:iK»«;i  ;lio  \tumy  \\i-^t  .)ii*l  .i\iii»ir  iMo  rviiMrk:^  "ti  thj*  ossar  en  '*  EHicottnw.'* 
t^i«\'a  vUvH  'K'k  MfdvA)  ;hc  viiNi'itvi lott — >ikat«.ti  :s  :iii  imponuinc  one — b«!cw«cn 
t!u»>'  %*Ik>  >{'\-ife  'kvaujh.'  thv*v  ^t^h  ^>  >av  >uimfthiii;;.  ami  dimw  who  '(peak 
l'\\.iu>..'  'hv*  h.k^c  M^iiK'ibiii^  tu  xijk  thac  iss  'x'l^^^x-a  '.bv>sc  ^hu  are  ;iimin:^  as 
u:v'..i;  tii^  .acii-  v/vi>i  jLiK»«iv>i^c  v/r  aiuhiv  ;iiui  dbw»v  wfiu  'j>f>«Hk  rrum  luin'.'M  of 
iii»i:-.\.i.  Mi\l  a:'«  '.:uh^.it;^  v/.i!>  sfi  ifh)  uiacivr.  aim  tmc  jt  :lK'nxs«tv«».  anil  dtie 
c{*.:i.vu  UKU  >**tt  be  ^v'lMiv-^l  yf(  iIk*iii.  l'hi>  iaia-r  Bi>ihj()  3ulIi.t  calls  {bk 
i\iO'.:kv:o  ^♦r'lsii^j*'  "  .b  titutrs  >%tt:iii^  ^-xh  s>&iu(t,iciC}  Mui  u  cume«.''  lets 
cuiicu>  :o  oi'-ti^c  hoH  tua^h  itiorti  a^iwiii>iv  is  o^^ii  iiiii-i^vr  ojnvvrjttnoa  «f 
tiii2« -Uictr  Jcxt*{<iivti,  ami  'k>w  it  U^  :ii>.ivrtx-u  by  mtux} '—-iix:}  i^'iuw  avic  wfaT—- > 
iklw  arv  !iv/i  ^xuj»&uuivd  m  jiiaivMi  lh\:U:  gwu  tt^iiiui^s,  or  'm  oui^um  wIit  duj 

S^iuccjhii^  zicariy  cvinciUiii^  with  :h^  a!>uv«  ii^tirK'tiol^  >  ;rLi.c  -vaich  i^'OM 
(iru-«  ViwtxQ  aa  *'uu\wiis<i\;u»'*  ;uid  ii  "  v.x>upck>u>  "  ruuaricr.  jnlv  :hai  tbt 
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agaunst  ccnsarc  Bj  a  "conscious"  manner  is  meant,  in  short,  a  continued 
tfaoaj;j:ht  aboQt  oneself,  and  about  what  the  company  will  think  of  us.  Tlie 
continued  effort  and  watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  cither  to  obtain 
approbation,  or  at  least  to  avoid  disapprobation,  always  communicates  itself  in 
a  certain  degree  to  the  hearers. 

Some  draw  a  distinction  again,  akin  to  the  above,  between  the  desire  to 
please  and  the  desire  to  give  pleasure ;  meaning  by  the  former  an  anxiety  to 
obtain  for  yourself  the  good  opinion  of  those  you  converse  with,  and  by  tho 
other,  the  wish  to  gratify  them. 

Aristotle,  again  draws  the  distinction  between  the  Eiron  and  the  Bomolochus 
— that  the  former  seems  to  throw  out  his  wit  for  his  own  amusement,  and  the 
other  for  that  of  the  company.  It  is  this  latter,  however,  that  is  really  the 
"  conscious  "  speaker,  because  he  is  evidently  seeking  to  obtain  credit  as  a  wit 
by  his  diversion  of  the  company.  The  word  seems  nearly  to  answer  to  what  we 
call  a  *'  wag."  The  other  is  letting  out  of  his  good  things  merely  from  his  own 
fulness. 

When  that  which  has  been  called  "  consciousness  "  is  combined  with  great 
timidity,  it  constitutes  what  we  call  **  shyness,"  a  thing  disagreeable  to  others, 
and  a  most  intense  torture  to  the  subject  of  it. 

There  are  many  (otherwise)  sensible  people  who  seek  to  cure  a  young  person 
of  that  very  common  complaint  by  exhorting  him  not  to  be  shy, — telling  him 
what  an  awkward  appearance  it  has, — and  that  it  prevents  his  doing  himself 
justice,  &c  All  which  is  manifestly  pouring  oil  on  the  fire  to  quench  it  For, 
the  very  cause  of  shyness  is  an  over-imxicty  as  to  what  people  are  thinking  of 
you ;  a  morbid  attention  to  your  own  appearance.  The  course,  therefore,  that 
ought  to  be  pursued  is  exactly  the  reverse.  The  sufferer  should  be  exhorted  to 
think  as  little  as  possible  about  himself,  and  the  opinion  formed  of  him — to  be 
assured  tliat  most  of  the  company  do  not  trouble  their  heads  about  him — and  to 
harden  him  against  any  impertinent  criticisms  that  may  be  supposed  to  be 
going  on — taking  care  only  to  do  what  is  right,  leaving  others  to  think  and  say 
what  they  will. 

And  the  more  intensely  occupied  any  one  is  with  the  subject  matter  of  what 
lie  is  saying,  the  business  itself  that  he  is  engaged  in,  the  less  will  his  thoughts 
be  turned  on  himself,  and  what  others  think  of  him. 
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I  HATB  observed  few  obvious  subjects  to  have  been  so  seldom,  or  at  least  so 
slightly,  handled  as  thin ;  and  indeed  I  know  few  so  difficult  to  bo  treated  as  it 
ought,  nor  yet  upon  which  there  seems  so  much  to  be  said. 

Most  things  pursued  by  men  for  the  happiness  of  public  or  private  life,  our 
wit  or  folly  have  so  refined,  that  they  seldom  subsist  but  in  idea ;  a  true  friend, 
a  good  marriage,  a  perfect  form  of  government,  with  some  others,  require  so 
many  ingredients,  so  good  in  their  several  kinds,  and  so  much  niceness  in  mixing 
them,  that  for  some  thousands  of  years  men  have  despaired  of  reducing  their 
schemes  to  perfection :  but  in  conversation  it  is,  or  might  be,  otherwise ;  for  here 
we  are  only  to  avoid  a  multitude  of  errors,  which,  although  a  matter  of  some 
difBcnlty,  may  be  hi  every  man's  power,  for  want  of  which  it  remains  as  mere  an 
idea  as  the  other.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  truest  way  to  understand 
conversation,  is  to  know  the  faults  and  errors  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  from 
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thence  everf  man  to  form  maxims  to  himself  wherehj  it  may  be  r^tilated,  be- 
caoso  it  requires  few  talents  to  which  most  men  are  not  bom,  or  at  least  may  not 
acquire,  without  any  great  genius  or  study.  For  nature  has  left  ereiy  man  a 
capacity  of  being  agreeable,  though  not  of  shining  in  company ;  and  there  are 
a  hundred  men  sufficiently  qualified  for  both,  who,  by  a  ven*  few  faults  that  they 
might  correct  in  half  an  hour,  are  not  so  much  as  tolerable. 

I  was  prompted  to  write  ray  thoughts  upon  this  subject  by  mere  indiprnntion, 
to  reflect  that  so  useful  and  innoc<*nt  a  pleasure,  so  fitted  for  every  period  and 
condition  of  life,  and  so  much  in  all  men's  power,  should  be  so  much  neglected 
and  abused. 

And  in  this  discourse  it  will  be  necessanr  to  note  those  errors  that  arc  obvious, 
as  w«'ll  as  others  which  are  seldomer  observed,  since  there  are  few  so  obvious, 
or  acknowledged,  into  which  most  men,  some  time  or  other,  are  not  apt  to  nm. 

For  instance:  nothing  is  more  gt'nenilly  explodetl  than  the  folly  of  talking 
too  much ;  yet  I  nrely  remember  to  have  seen  five  people  together,  where  some 
one  among  them  has  not  been  priHlominant  in  that  kind,  to  the  great  constraint 
and  disgust  of  all  the  rest.  But  among  such  as  deal  in  multitudt*  of  words,  n<»ne 
arc  comjuirable  to  the  sober  delibL^rite  talker,  who  proceeds  with  much  thought 
and  caution,  niak(*s  his  pn'face.  hmnches  out  into  sereral  digressions,  finds  a 
hint  that  puts  him  in  mind  of  another  story,  which  he  promises  to  tell  wu  when 
thi:?  1:5  done ;  comes  back  regularly  to  his  siibji'cr.  cannot  n*ndily  call  to  mind 
tome  |K>r«m*s  name,  holding  his  head,  complains  «.>f  his  memory ;  the  whole 
company  all  this  while  in  sus|H*nse;  at  length  says,  it  is  no  nutter,  and  so 
goes  on.  And,  to  crown  the  business,  it  perhaps  proves  at  last  a  story  the  com- 
pany has  heanl  tit^y  times  U'fore ;  or,  at  best,  some  insipid  adventure  of  the 
rel'-iter. 

Another  general  finlt  in  conversation  is  that  of  those  who  affect  to  talk  of 
thenisi'ivt»s :  si^me,  without  any  ccn^mony,  will  run  over  the  historj-  of  their 
lives :  will  relate  the  annals  of  their  disi^ises.  with  the  several  symptoms  and 
circumstances  of  thom ;  will  enumerate  the  hanUhips  and  injustice  they  have 
tut^l'fx^l  in  c^nirt.  in  iviriiamcnt.  in  love,  or  in  law.  Others  are  more  dexterous, 
and  with  gn»at  art  will  lie  on  tln^  watch  to  htx^k  in  their  own  pnuse :  they  will 
call  a  witness  to  r»inemlvr  th-y  ahvavs  lon'told  what  woold  happen  in  such  H 
case,  but  none  would  Ivlievo  them :  they  mlviseil  snch  a  man  fn>m  the  beginning, 
and  told  him  the  c^»nsiHjuemvs.  ji:s:  as  they  happt^netl :  but  he  w<.»uld  have  his 
own  way.  Others  nutke  a  vanity  of  telling  thi'ir  faults :  they  an?  the  strang- 
est nu-n  in  the  wor!d ,  thev  ranr.ot  dissoroNe ;  thev  own  it  is  a  fbllv ;  thev  have 
kvit  abuntlanc**  of  advuntagv^  by  it.  but  if  yini  woukl  give  them  the  woridt 
th«.\v  cannot  hrlp  it :  there  is  somethinc  in  their  natore  that  abhors  inaiDoerity 
and  cxmstraint ;  with  many  other  insi:f!erBMo  lo]  k>  of  the  same  altitnde. 

Of  snob  mighty  imiHmanct*  e^-err  man  b  K»  himso!f,  and  nndy  to  diink  he  is 
»>  to  others:  withi^ut  omv  making  this  «asy  ^tnd  ohvktus  ittiersioii,  that  hit 
alKiini  \^n  have  m>  mim^  ^"vight  w-ith  i^her  men,  then  theirs  hare  with  him; 
aiMl  h\>w  littK*  that  ijs  he  is  5^nsiKV  «>n^^gh. 

Wheiv  a  «^Hnlv•)ny  has  inef.  I  ot^en  have  oUjwrred  two  perHns  iiscover,  by 
*>TOe  av\^lem«  that  they  wvn*  bml  hyether  at  the  same  jvfaool  or  uuiTwwty ; 
after  whieh  the  ix*t  «t«^  <\HhVmn«>!  to  sileacv.  and  to  fisteo  while  tb»e  two  are 
Kftv«King  each  ^>4herV  mewK^.  with  th#»irh  trick*  and  i«Magf»  ofthemsehet 
imd  the^r  cx^mradeeiL 

1  inofw  a  (TC^t  %>AkvT  of  the  army  wV»  w$&  sis  fi>r  une  tiow  wi&  m  siq«cil- 
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ions  and  impatient  aflenee,  foil  of  anger  and  contempt  for  those  who  are  talking ; 
at  length  of  a  sudden,  demanding  audience,  decide  the  matter  in  a  short  dog^ 
matical  way ;  then  withdraw  within  himself  again,  and  rouchsafe  to  talk  no 
more,  until  his  spirits  circulate  again  to  the  same  point. 

There  are  some  fiiults  in  conversation  which  none  are  so  subject  to  as  the  men 
of  wit,  nor  ever  so  much  as  when  they  arc  with  each  other.  If  they  have 
opened  their  mouths  without  endeavoring  to  say  a  witty  thing,  they  think  it  is 
so  many  words  lost :  it  is  a  torment  to  their  hearers,  as  much  as  to  themselvei^ 
to  see  them  upon  the  rack  for  invention,  and  in  perpetual  constraint,  with  so  little 
snccess.  They  must  do  something  extraordinary  in  order  to  acquit  themselves^ 
and  answer  their  character,  else  the  standers-by  may  be  disappointed,  and  be  apt 
to  think  them  only  like  the  rest  of  mortals.  I  have  known  two  men  of  wit  in- 
dustriously brought  together  in  order  to  entertain  the  company,  where  they 
have  made  a  very  ridiculous  figure,  and  provided  all  the  mirth  at  their  own 
expense. 

I  know  a  man  of  wit  who  is  never  easy  but  where  ho  can  be  allowed  to  dictate 
and  preside :  he  neither  expects  to  be  informed  or  entertained,  but  to  display  his 
own  talents.  His  business  is  to  be  good  company,  and  not  good  conversation ; 
and  therelore  he  chooses  to  frequent  those  who  are  content  to  listen,  and  to  pro- 
fess themselves  his  admirers.  And  indeed  the  worst  conversation  I  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  in  my  life  was  that  at  Will's  coffee-house,  where  the  wits  (as 
they  were  called)  used  formerly  to  assemble ;  that  is  to  say,  five  or  six  men  who 
bad  writ  plays,  or  at  least  prologues,  or  had  share  in  a  miscellany,  came  thither, 
and  entertained  one  another  with  their  trifling  composures,  in  so  important  an 
air  as  if  they  had  been  tlie  noblest  efforts  of  human  nature,  or  that  the  late  of 
kingdoms  depended  on  them ;  and  they  were  usually  attended  with  an  humble 
audience  of  young  students  from  the  inns  of  court,  or  the  universities ;  who,  at 
due  dbtance,  listened  to  these  oracles,  and  returned  home  with  great  contempt 
for  their  law  and  philosophy,  their  heads  filled  with  trash,  under  the  name  of 
politeness,  criticism,  and  belles  Icttres. 

By  these  means  the  poets,  for  many  years  past,  were  all  overrun  with  pedan- 
try. For,  as  I  take  it,  the  word  is  not  properly  used;  because  pedantry  is  the  too 
ire(|ncnt  or  unseasonable  obtruding  our  own  knowledge  in  common  discourse* 
and  placing  too  great  a  value  upon  it ;  by  which  definition,  men  of  the  court,  or 
the  army,  may  be  as  guilty  of  pedantry  as  a  philosopher  or  a  divine ;  and  it  is 
the  same  vice  in  women,  when  they  are  over-copious  upon  the  subject  of  their 
petticoats,  or  their  fans,  or  their  china.  For  which  reason,  although  it  be  a 
piece  of  prudence,  as  well  as  good  manners,  to  put  men  upon  talking  on 
snbiects  they  are  best  versed  in,  yet  that  is  a  liberty  a  wise  man  could  hardly 
take ;  because,  beside  the  imputation  of  pedantry,  it  is  what  ho  would  never 
improve  by. 

The  great  town  is  usually  provided  with  some  player,  mimic,  or  buffoon,  who 

has  a  general  reception  at  the  good  tables ;  famiKar  and  domestic  with  persons 

of  the  first  quality,  and  usually  sent  for  at  every  meeting  to  divert  the  company ; 

against  which  I  have  no  objection.    Yon  go  there  as  to  a  farce  or  a  puppet^ 

show ;  your  business  is  only  to  laugh  in  season,  either  out  of  inclination  or 

civility,  while  this  merry  companion  b  acting  his  part.     It  is  a  business  he  has 

undertaken,  and  we  are  to  suppose  he  is  paid  for  his  day's  work.    I  only  quarreU 

when,  in  select  and  private  meetings,  where  men  of  wit  and  learning  are  invited 

to  pan  sn  evening,  this  jester  should  be  admitted  to  run  over  his  circle  of  Vddu^ 
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and  moke  the  whole  company  nnfit  for  any  other  conversation,  beside  the  indig- 
nity of  confounding  men's  talents  at  so  shameful  a  rate. 

Raillery  is  the  finest  part  of  conversation ;  but,  as  it  is  our  usual  custom  to 
counterfeit  and  adulterate  whatever  is  too  dear  for  us,  so  we  have  done  with 
this,  and  turned  it  all  into  what  is  generally  called  repartee,  or  being  smart ; 
just  as  when  an  expensive  fashion  comes  up,  those  who  are  not  able  to  reach  it, 
content  themselves  with  some  paltry  imitation.  It  now  passes  for  raillery  to 
run  a  man  down  in  discourse,  to  put  him  out  of  countenance  and  make  him 
ridiculous  ;  sometimes  to  expose  the  defects  of  his  person  or  understanding ;  on 
all  which  occasions,  he  is  obliged  not  to  be  angry,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  not 
being  able  to  tukc  a  jest.  It  is  admirable  to  observe  one  who  is  dexterous  at  thii 
art,  singling  out  a  weak  adversary,  getting  the  laugh  on  his  side,  and  then  car- 
rying all  before  him.  The  French,  from  whence  we  borrow  the  word,  have  a 
quite  different  idea  of  the  thing,  and  so  had  we  in  the  politer  age  of  our  fathers. 
Haillery  was  to  say  something  that  at  first  appeared  a  reproach  or  reflection, 
but,  by  some  turn  of  wit,  nnexpocted  and  surprising,  ended  always  in  a  complL 
ment,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  person  it  was  addressed  to.  And  surely  one 
of  the  best  rules  in  conversation  is,  never  to  say  a  thing  which  any  of  the  com. 
pany  can  reasonably  wish  we  had  rather  left  unsaid  :  nor  can  there  anything  be 
well  more  contrary  to  the  ends  for  which  people  meet  together,  than  to  part 
unsatisfied  with  each  other  or  themselves. 

There  arc  two  faults  in  conversation,  which  appear  very  diiTercnt,  yet  arise 
from  the  same  root,  and  are  eqiuilly  blameable ;  I  mean  an  impatience  to  inter 
nipt  others ;  and  the  uneasiness  of  being  interrupted  themselves.  The  two 
chief  ends  of  conversation  are  to  entertain  and  improve  those  we  are  among,  or 
to  receive  those  benefits  ourselves ;  which,  whoever  will  consider,  cannot  easily 
run  into  either  of  these  two  errors ;  because,  when  any  man  speaks  in  company, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  he  does  it  for  his  hearers*  sake,  and  not  his  own  ;  so  that 
common  discretion  will  teach  us  not  to  force  tlieir  attention,  if  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  lend  it;  nor,  on  the  other  side,  to  internipt  him  who  is  in  possession, 
because  that  is  in  the  grossest  manner  to  give  the  preference  to  our  own  good 
sense. 

There  arc  some  people  whose  good  manners  will  not  suffer  them  to  interrupt 
you,  but,  what  is  almost  as  bad,  will  discover  abundance  of  impatience,  and 
lie  upon  the  watch  until  you  have  done,  because  they  have  started  something  in 
their  own  thoughts,  which  they  long  to  be  delivered  of.  Meantime,  they  are  so 
far  from  regarding  what  passes,  that  their  imaginations  are  wholly  turned  upon 
what  they  have  in  reserve,  for  fear  it  should  slip  out  of  their  memory ;  and  thus 
they  confine  their  invention,  which  might  otherwise  range  over  a  hundred  things 
full  as  good,  and  that  might  be  much  more  naturally  introduced. 

There  is  a  sort  of  rude  familiarity,  which  some  people,  by  practising  among 
their  intimates,  have  introduced  into  their  general  conversation,  and  would  have 
it  pass  for  innocent  freedom  of  humor;  which  is  a  dangerous  experiment  in  our 
northern  climate,  where  all  the  little  decorum  and  politeness  we  have  are  purely 
forced  by  a  trand,  are  so  ready  to  lapse  into  barbarity.  This,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  the  raillery  of  slaves,  of  which  we  have  many  instances  in  Plautus. 
It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  among  us  by  Cromwell,  who,  by  preferring  the 
scum  of  the  people,  made  it  a  court  entertainment,  of  which  I  have  heard  many 
particulars ;  and  considering  all  things  were  turned  upside-down,  it  was  reason- 
able and  judidoas :  although  it  was  a  piece  of  policy  found  out  to  ridicule  a  point 
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of  honor  in  the  other  extreme,  when  the  smallest  word  misplaced  anywig  gentlo* 
men  ended  in  adaeL 

There  are  some  men  excellent  at  telling  a  story,  and  provided  with  a  plendftd 
stock  of  them,  which  they  con  draw  out  upon  occasion  in  all  companies ;  and^ 
considering  how  low  conversation  runs  now  among  us,  it  is  not  altogether  a  con- 
temptible talent;  however,  it  is  subject  to  two  unavoidable  defects,  frequent  rep- 
etition, and  being  soon  exhausted ;  so  that,  whoever  values  this  gift  in  himself, 
has  need  of  a  good  memory,  and  ought  fruquently  to  shift  his  company,  that  he 
may  not  discover  the  weakness  of  his  fund ;  for  those  who  are  thus  endued 
have  seldom  any  other  revenue,  but  live  upon  the  main  stock. 

Great  speakers  in  public  ore  seldom  agreeable  in  private  conversation,  whether 
their  (acuity  be  natural,  or  acquired  by  practice,  and  often  venturing.  Natural 
elocution,  although  it  may  seem  a  paradox,  usually  springs  from  a  barrenness  of 
invention,  and  of  words ;  by  which  men  who  have  only  one  stock  of  notions 
upon  every  subject,  and  one  set  of  phrases  to  express  them  in,  they  swim  upon 
the  snperiices.  and  offer  thomselvcs  on  every  occasion ;  therefore  men  of  much 
learning,  and  who  know  the  compasA  of  a  language,  ore  gcm.>rally  the  worst 
talkers  on  a  sud  len,  until  much  practice  has  inured  ami  emboldened  them ;  be- 
ctuse  they  are  confounded  with  plenty  of  matter,  variety  of  notions  and  of 
words,  which  they  cannot  readily  choose,  but  are  perplextnl  <md  entangled  by  too 
great  a  choice ;  which  is  no  disadvantage  in  private  conversation ;  where,  on 
the  other  side,  the  talent  of  haranguing  is,  of  all  others,  mont  unsnpportable. 

Nothing  has  spoiled  men  more  for  conversation  than  the  character  of  being 
wits ;  to  support  which  they  never  fail  of  encouraging  a  nnmlxir  of  followers 
and  admirers,  who  list  themselves  in  their  service,  wherein  they  find  their 
accounts  on  both  sides  by  pleasing  their  mutual  vanity.  This  has  given  the 
former  such  an  air  of  superiority,  and  made  the  latter  so  pragmatical,  that 
neither  of  them  are  well  to  be  endured.  I  say  nothing  here  of  the  itch  of  dis- 
pute and  contradiction,  telling  of  lies,  or  of  those  who  arc  troubled  with  the  dis- 
ease called  the  wandering  of  the  thoughts,  so  that  they  are  never  present  in  mind 
at  what  passes  in  discourse ;  for  whoever  labors  under  any  of  these  possessions, 
is  as  unfit  for  conversation  as  a  madman  in  Bedlam. 

I  think  I  have  gone  over  most  of  the  errors  in  conversation  that  have  fallen 
under  my  notice  or  memory,  except  some  that  are  merely  personal,  and  others 
too  grois  to  need  exploding  ;  such  as  lewd  or  profane  talk ;  but  1  pretend  only 
to  treat  the  errors  of  conversation  in  general,  and  not  the  several  subjects  of 
discourse,  which  would  be  infinite  Thus  we  see  how  human  nature  is  most  de- 
based, by  the  abuse  of  that  faculty  which  is  held  the  great  distinction  between 
men  and  bmtes :  and  how  little  advantage  we  make  of  that,  which  might  be  the 
greatest,  the^ost  lasting,  and  the  most  innocent,  as  well  as  useful  pleasure  of 
life :  in  default  of  which  we  are  forced  to  take  up  with  those  poor  amusements 
of  dress  and  visiting,  or  the  more  pernicious  ones  of  play,  drink,  and  vicious 
amours ;  whereby  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  both  sexes  are  entirely  corrupted, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  have  lost  all  notions  of  love,  honor,  friendship,  gen- 
erosity :  which,  under  the  name  of  fopperies,  have  been  for  some  time  laughed 
out  of  doors. 

This  degeneracy  of  conversation,  with  the  pernicious  consequences  thereof 
npon  our  humors  and  dispositions,  has  been  owing,  among  other  causes,  to  the 
custom  arisen,  for  some  time  past,  of  excluding  women  from  any  share  in  onr 
iocietjf  fnxther  than  in  parties  at  play  or  dancing,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  an  amour. 
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I  takie  the  highest  period  of  politenew  in  England  (and  it  is  of  the  same  date  in 
Trance)  to  have  been  the  peaceable  part  of  king  Charles  L's  reign,  and  from 
what  we  read  of  those  times,  as  well  as  from  the  accounts  I  have  formerljr  met 
with  from  some  who  lived  in  that  coart,  the  methods  then  used  for  raising  and 
cultivating  conversation  were  altogether  different  from  ours:  several  ladies^ 
whom  we  find  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  that  age,  had  assemblies  at  their  houses, 
where  iicnfons  of  the  best  understanding,  and  of  both  sexes,  met  to  pass  the 
evenings  in  discoursing  upon  whatever  agreeable  subjects  were  occasionally 
■tarted ;  and  although  we  are  apt  to  ridicule  the  sublime  Platonic  notions  they 
had,  or  personated,  in  love  and  friendship,  I  conceive  their  refinements  were 
grounded  upon  reason,  and  that  a  little  grain  of  the  romance  is  no  ill  ingredient 
to  preserve  and  exalt  the  digpiity  of  human  nature,  without  which  it  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  everything  that  is  sordid,  vicious,  and  low.  If  there  were  no 
Other  use  in  the  conversation  of  ladies,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  would  lay  a  restraint 
vpon  those  odious  topics  of  immodesty  and  indecencies,  into  which  the  rudeness 
of  our  northern  genius  is  apt  to  fall.  And,  therefore,  it  is  observable  in  those 
tprightly  gentlemen  about  the  town,  who  are  so  very  dexterous  at  entertaining 
A  viaard  mask  in  the  park  or  the  playhouse,  that  in  the  company  of  ladies  of 
▼irtue  and  honor,  they  are  silent  and  disconcerted,  and  out  of  their  element. 

There* are  some  people  who  think  they  sufficiently  acquit  themselves,  and  en- 
tertain their  company,  with  relating  facts  of  no  consequence,  nor  at  all  out  of  the 
road  of  such  common  incident*,  as  happen  every  day ;  and  this  I  have  observed 
more  fVequently  among  the  Scots  than  any  other  nation,  who  are  very  careful  not 
to  omit  tlu3  minutest  circumstances  of  time  or  place ;  which  kind  of  discourse,  if 
it  were  not  a  little  relieved  by  the  uncouth  terms  and  phrases,  as  well  as  accent 
and  gesture  peculiar  to  that  country,  would  be  haidly  tolerable.  It  is  not  a 
fudt  in  company  to  talk  much ;  but  to  continue  it  long  is  certainly  one ;  for,  if 
the  mi^rity  of  those  who  are  got  together  be  naturally  silent  or  cautious,  the 
conversation  will  flsg,  unless  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  among  them,  who  can 
0tart  new  subjects,  provided  he  does  not  dwell  upon  them,  that  leave  room  for 
•mwers  and  replies. 


The  first  thing  to  consider  in  fiUling  into  convenation  with  any  one  is,  whether 
Im  has  a  greater  inclination  to  hear  you,  or  that  you  should  hear  him. — Steele. 

In  conversation,  humor  is  more  than  wit,  easiness  more  than  knowledge ;  few 
desire  to  learn,  or  think  they  need  it ;  all  desire  to  be  pleased,  or  if  not,  to  be 
•My. — Sir  Wiiliam  TVn^i^. 

He  who  sedulously  attends,  pointedly  asks,  cooly  answers,  calmly  speaks,  and 
ceases  when  he  has  nothing  to  say,  »  in  possession  of  the  best  requisites  of  a 
good  conversor.— losoter.  , 

The  listening  well  and  answering  well  is  One  of  the  pcrfectiona  to  be  attained 
In  conversation.— £s  Rock^/meaM. 

We  should  bring  hnto  society  our  proportion  of  good  will  or  good  fanmor,  and 
aot  tn>uble  our  Ariends  with  our  real  or  imaginary  afiietiom.  Cares,  distresses, 
diseases,  animosities,  and  dislikes  shoold  not  he  ohtrvded  oa  othen  who  havo 
little  Ktrrovrs  enough  of  their  own ;  and  Taletndinarians  should  be  sworn  before 
tlwy  eater  intoooaqtany  not  to  say  a  word  of  thenMelvos  until  the  meding  hraaka 
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LBTTKm  OF  TflOMAS  DaQunicsT  TO  ▲  TOUHO  TSisvB. — Abridged. 

Amovobt  the  arts  connected  with  the  deganee*  of  social  life,  in  a  degree  which 
nobody  denies,  is  the  art  of  Conversation ;  bnt  in  a  degree  which  almost  eveiy- 
bodj  denies,  if  one  may  jadge  bj  their  neglect  of  its  simplest  rules,  this  same 
art  is  not  less  connected  with  the  uses  of  social  life.  Neither  the  luxury  of  con- 
versation, nor  the  possible  benefit  of  conversation,  is  to  be  under  that  rude  ad- 
ministration of  it  which  generally  prevails.  Without  an  art,  without  some 
simple  system  of  rules,  gathered  from  experience  of  such  contingencies  as  are 
most  likely  to  mislead  the  practice,  when  left  to  its  own  guidance,  no  art  of  man 
nor  efibrt  accomplishes  its  purposes  in  perfection.  Yet  for  conversation,  the 
great  paramount  purpose  of  social  meetings,  no  art  exists  or  has  been  attempted. 

That  seenks  strange,  but  is  not  entirely  so.  A  limited  process  submits  readily 
to  the  limits  of  technical  system ;  but  a  process  so  anlimited  as  the  interchange 
of  thought,  seems  to  reject  them.  And  even  if  an  art  of  conversation  were  leas 
nnlimited,  the  means  of  carrying  such  an  art  into  practical  effect,  amongst  so 
vast  a  variety  of  minds,  seem  wanting.  Yet  again,  perhaps,  after  all,  this  may 
rest  on  a  mistake.  What  we  begin  by  misjudging  is  the  particular  phasis  of 
con%'ersation  which  brings  it  under  the  control  of  art  and  discipline.  It  is  not 
in  its  relation  to  the  intellect  that  conversation  has  been  improved  or  will  be  in^ 
proved  primarily,  but  in  its  relation  to  manners.  Has  a  man  ever  mixed  with 
what  in  technical  phrane  is  called  "  good  company,"  meaning  company  in  the 
highest  degree  polished,  company  which  (being  or  not  being  aristocratic  aa 
res])ects  its  composition)  is  aristocratic  as  respects  the  standard  of  its  mannera 
and  usages  ?  If  he  really  haa,  and  does  not  deceive  himself  from  vanity  or  from 
pure  acqaaintance  with  the  world,  in  that  case  he  must  have  remarked  the  large 
effect  impressed  upon  the  grace  and  upon  the  freedom  of  conversation  by  a  few= 
simple  instincts  of  real  good  bn^^ding.  Good  breeding — ^what  is  it  ?  There  is 
no  need  in  this  place  to  answer  that  question  comprehensively ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  it  is  made  np  chiefly  of  nefjative  elements ;  that  it  shows  itself  far  less 
in  what  it  prescribes,  than  in  what  it  fori)ids.  Now,  even  under  this  limitation 
of  the  idea,  the  truth  is,  that  more  will  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  conversation 
by  the  simple  magic  of  good  manners  (that  is,  chicfiy  by  a  system  of  forbear- 
ances),  applied  to  the  besetting  vices  of  social  intercourse,  than  ever  vbcls  or  can  be 
done  by  all  varieties  of  intellectual  power  assembled  upon  the  same  arena.  In- 
tellectual graces  of  the  highest  order  may  perish  and  confound  each  other  when 
exercised  in  a  spirit  of  ill  temper,  or  under  the  license  of  bad  manners ;  whereas^ 
very  humble  powers,  when  allowed  to  expand  themselves  colloquially  in  that 
genial  fru«>dom  which  is  possible  only  under  the  most  absolute  confidence  in  the 
sdf-renraint  of  your  collocutors,  accomplish  their  purpose  to  a  certainty,  if  i( 
be  the  ordinary  purpose  of  liberal  amusement,  and  have  a  chance  of  accomplisli- 
ing  it  even  when  this  purpose  is  the  more  ambitious  one  of  communicating 
knowledge  or  exchanging  new  views  upon  truth. 

In  my  own  early  years,  having  been  formed  by  nature  too  exclusively  and 
morbidly  for  solitary  thinking,  I  observed  nothing.  Seeming  to  have  eyes,  la 
reality  I  saw  nothing.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  no  uncommon  experience,  that» 
whilst  the  mere  ebscorrers  never  become  meditators,  the  mere  me^tators,  on  the 
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Other  hand,  maj  finallj  ripen  into  close  observers.  Strength  of  thinking, 
through  long  years,  upon  innumerable  themes,  will  have  the  effect  of  disclosing 
a  vast  varietj  of  questions,  to  which  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  answers  are 
lurking  up  and  down  the  whole  field  of  daily  experience ;  and  thus  an  external 
experience  which  was  slighted  in  youth,  because  it  was  a  dark  cipher  that  could 
be  read  into  no  meaning,  a  key  that  answered  to  no  lock,  gradually  becomes  in- 
teresting as  it  is  found  to  yield  one  solution  after  another  to  problems  that  have 
independently  matured  in  the  mind.  Thus,  for  instance,  upon  the  special  func- 
tions of  conversation,  upon  its  powers,  its  laws,  its  ordinary  diseases,  and  their 
appropriate  remedies,  in  youth  I  never  bestowed  a  thought  or  a  care.  I  viewed  it, 
not  as  one  amongst  the  gay  ornamental  arts  of  the  intellect,  but  as  one  amongst 
the  dull  necessities  of  business.  Loving  solitude  too  much,  I  understood  too 
little  the  capacities  of  colloquial  intercourse.  And  thus  it  is,  though  not  for  my 
reason,  that  most  people  estimate  the  intellectual  relations  of  conversation.  Let 
these,  however,  be  what  they  may,  one  thing  seemed  undeniable — that  this 
world  talked  a  great  deal  too  much.  Lord  Bacon  had  been  led  to  remark  the 
capacities  of  conversation  as  an  organ  for  sharpening  one  particular  mode  of 
intellectual  power.  Circumstances,  on  the  other  hand,  led  me  into  remarking  the 
special  capacities  of  conversation,  as  an  organ  for  absolutely  creating  another 
mode  of  power.  Let  a  man  have  read,  thought,  studied,  as  much  as  he  may, 
rarely  will  he  reach  his  possible  advantages  as  a  ready  man,  unless  ho  has  exer- 
cised his  powers  much  in  conversation — that  was  Lord  Bacon's  idea.  Now,  this 
wise  and  useful  remark  points  in  a  direction  not  objective,  but  subjcctivo^that  is, 
it  does  not  promise  any  absolute  extension  to  truth  itself,  but  only  some  greater 
facilities  to  the  man  who  expounds  or  diffuses  the  truth.  Nothing  will  be  done 
for  truth  objectively  that  would  not  at  any  rate  be  done,  but  subjectively  it  will 
be  done  with  more  fluency,  and  at  less  cost  of  exertion  to  the  doer.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  own  growing  reverie  on  the  latent  powers  of  conversation  (which, 
though  a  thing  that  then  I  hated,  yet  challenged  at  times  unavoidably  my  atten- 
tion), pointed  to  an  absolute  birth  of  new  insight  into  the  truth  itself,  as  inse]>ara- 
ble  from  the  firm  and  more  scientific  exercise  of  the  talking  art.  It  would  not  be 
the  brilliancy,  the  ease,  or  the  adroitness  of  the  expounder,  that  would  benefit, 
but  the  absolute  interests  of  the  thing  expounded.  A  feeling  dawned  on  me  of 
a  secret  magic  lurking  in  the  peculiar  life,  velocities,  and  contagious  ardor  of 
conversation,  quite  separable  from  any  which  belonged  to  books ;  arming  a  man 
with  new  forces,  and  not  men^ly  with  a  new  dexterity  in  wielding  the  old  ones. 
I  felt,  and  in  this  I  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  too  certainly  it  was  a  fact  of  my 
own  experience,  that  in  the  electric  kindling  of  life  between  two  minds,  and  far 
less  from  the  kindling  natural  to  conflict  Cthough  that  also  is  something)  than 
firom  the  kindling  through  sympathy  with  the  object  discussed,  in  its  momentary 
coruscations  of  shifting  phases,  there  sometimes  arise  glimpses  and  shy  revela- 
tions of  affinity,  suggestion,  relation,  analogy,  that  could  not  have  been  ap- 
proached through  any  avenues  of  methodical  study.  Great  organists  find  the 
same  effect  of  inspiration,  the  same  result  of  power  creating  and  revealing,  in  the 
mere  movement  and  velocity  of  their  own  voluntaries,  like  the  heavenly  wheels 
of  Milton,  throwing  off  fiery  flakes  and  bickering  flames ;  impromptu  torrents 
of  music  create  rapturous  Jioriture,  beyond  all  capacity  in  the  artist  to  register, 
or  afterwards  to  imitate.  One  remarkable  evidence  of  a  specific  power  l^-ing  in 
conversation,  may  be  seen  in  such  writings  as  have  moved  by  impulses  most 
nearly  resembling  those  of  conversation;  for  instance,  into  those  of  Edmund 
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Barkc.  For  one  moment,  reader,  paose  upon'  the  spectacle  of  two  con- 
trastLHl  intellects,  Burke's  and  Johnson's:  one  an  intellect  essentially  going 
forward,  governed  by  the  very  necessity  of  growth — by  the  law  of  motion  in 
adrancc;  the  latter,  essentially  an  intellect  retrogressive,  retrospective,  and 
throwing  itself  bock  on  its  own  steps.  This  original  difference  was  aided  acci- 
dentally in  Burke  by  the  tendencies  of  political  partisanship,  which,  both  from 
moving  amongst  moving  things  and  uncertainties,  as  compared  with  the  more 
stationary  aspects  of  moral  philosophy,  and  also  from  its  more  fluctuating  and 
fiery  passions,  must  unavoidably  reflect  in  greater  life  the  tumultuary  character 
of  conversation.  The  result  fVom  these  original  differences  of  intellectual  con- 
stitution, aided  by  these  secondary  differences  of  pursuit,  is,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
never,  in  any  instance,  grows  a  truth  before  your  eyes,  whilst  in  the  act  of  deliv- 
ering it  or  moving  towards  it  All  that  he  offers  up  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  he 
had  when  he  began.  But  to  Burke,  such  was  the  prodigious  elasticity  of  his 
thinking,  equally  in  his  conversation  and  his  writings,  the  mere  act  of  movement 
became  the  principle  or  cause  of  movement.  Motion  propagated  motion,  and 
life  threw  off  life.  The  very  violence  of  a  projectile,  as  thrown  by  Aim,  caused 
it  to  rebound  in  fresh  forms,  fresh  angles,  splintering,  coruscating,  which  gave 
out  thoughts  as  new  (and  that  would  at  the  beginning  be  as  startling)  to 
himself  as  they  are  to  his  reader.  In  this  power,  which  might  be  illustrated 
largely  from  the  writings  of  Burke,  is  seen  something  allied  to  the  powers  of  a 
prophetic  seer,  who  is  compelled  oftentimes  into  seeing  things,  as  unexpected 
by  himself  as  by  others.  Now,  in  conversation,  considered  as  to  its  iendencie» 
and  capacities,  there  sleeps  an  intermitting  spring  of  such  sudden  revelation, 
showing  much  of  the  same  general  character ;  a  power  putting  on  a  character 
esaentially  differing  from  the  character  worn  by  the  power  of  books. 

^fany  people  think  Dr.  Johnson  the  exemplar  of  conversational  power.  J 
think  otlierwise,  for  reasons  I  shall  soon  explain,  and  far  sooner  should  I  look 
for  such  an  exemplar  in  Burke.  But  neither  Johnson  nor  Burke,  however  they 
might  rank  ns  pcwerSf  was  the  artist  that  I  demand.  Burke  valued  not  at  all 
the  reputation  of  a  great  performer  in  conversation ;  he  scarcely  contemplated 
the  skill  as  having  a  real  existence ;  and  a  man  will  never  be  an  artist  who  does 
not  value  his  art,  or  even  recognize  it  as  an  object  distinctly  defined.  Johnson, 
again,  relied  sturdily  upon  his  natural  powers  for  carrying  him  aggressively 
thrbu^li  all  conversational  occasions  or  difficulties  that  English  society,  from  its 
known  character  and  composition,  could  be  supposed  likely  to  bring  forward, 
without  caring  for  any  art  or  system  of  rules  that  might  give  further  effect  to 
that  power.  If  a  man  is  strong  enough  to  knock  down  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred 
of  all  antagonists,  in  spite  of  any  advantages  as  to  pugilistic  science  which  they 
may  possess  over  himself,  he  is  not  likely  to  care  for  the  improbable  case  of  a 
hundredth  man  appearing  with  strength  equal  to  his  own,  superadded  to  the 
utmost  excess  of  that  artificial  skill  which  is  wanting  in  himself.  Against  such 
a  contingency  it  is  not  worth  while  going  to  the  cost  of  a  regular  pugilistic  train- 
ing Half  a  century  might  not  bring  up  a  case  of  actual  call  for  its  application. 
Or,  if  it  did.  for  a  single  extra  case  of  that  nature,  there  would  always  be  a  re- 
source in  the  extra  (and,  strictly  speaking,  foul)  arts  of  kicking,  scratching^ 
pinching,  and  tearing  hair. 

The  convenational  powera  of  Johnson  were  narrow  in  compass,  however 
strong  within  their  own  essential  limits.  As  a  conditione  tine  gnd  nan,  ho  did  not 
absolutely  demand  a  personal  contradiction  by  way  of  "stoker"  to  supply  fbd 
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and  keep  ap  his  steam,  bnt  he  demanded  at  least  a  nthjaei  teeming  with  dements 
of  known  contradictory  opinion,  whether  linked  to  partisanship  or  not.  Ilia 
views  of  all  things  tended  to  negation,  never  to  the  positive  and  the  creative. 
Hence  may  be  explained  a  fact,  which  cannot  have  escaped  any  keen  observer 
of  those  huge  Johnsonian  memoriabilia  which  we  possess,  namely,  the  gyration 
of  his  flight  npon  any  one  question  that  ever  came  before  him  was  so  exceed- 
ingly  brief.  There  was  no  process,  no  evolution,  no  movements  of  self-conflict 
or  preparation ;  a  word ,  a  distinction,  a  pointed  antithesis,  and,  above  all,  a  new 
abstraction  of  the  logic  involved  in  some  popular  fallacy,  or  doubt,  or  prejudice, 
or  problem,  formed  the  utmost  of  his  efforts.  He  dissipated  some  casual  pci^ 
plexity  that  had  gathered  in  the  eddies  of  conversation,  but  he  contributed 
nothing  to  any  weightier  interest ;  ho  unchoked  a  strangulated  sewer  in  some 
blind  alley,  but  what  river  is  there  that  felt  his  cleansing  power  ?  There  is  no 
man  that  can  dte  any  single  error  which  Dr.  Johnson  unmasked,  or  any  impoi^ 
tant  truth  which  he  expanded. 

But  there  was  a  greater  defect  in  Dr.  Johnson,  for  purposes  of  conversation, 
than  merely  want  of  eye  for  the  social  phenomena  rising  around  him.  He  had 
no  eye  for  such  phenomena,  because  he  had  a  somnolent  want  of  interest  in  them ; 
and  why  1  because  he  had  little  interest  in  man.  Having  no  8ym])athy  with 
human  nature  in  its  struggles,  or  faith  in  the  prog^ress  of  man,  he  could  not  be 
iupposed  to  regard  with  much  interest  any  forerunning  symptoms  of  changes 
that  to  him  were  themselves  indifferent.  And  the  reason  he  felt  thus  careless 
was  the  desponding  taint  in  his  blood.  It  is  good  to  be  of  a  melancholic  temper* 
ament,  as  all  the  ancient  physiologists  held,  but  only  if  the  melancholy  is  bal- 
anced by  fiery  aspiring  qualities,  not  when  it  gravitates  essentially  to  the  earth. 
Hence  the  drooping,  desponding  character,  and  the  monotony  of  the  estimate 
which  Dr.  Johnson  applied  to  life.  We  were  all,  in  his  view,  miserable,  scrofu- 
lous wretches ;  the  "  strumous  diathesis "  was  developed  in  our  flesh,  or  soon 
would  be,  and,  but  for  his  piety,  which  was  the  best  indication  of  some  great- 
ness latent  within  him,  he  would  have  suggested  to  all  mankind  a  nobler  use  fur 
garters  than  any  which  regarded  knees.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  but  for  his 
piety,  he  would  not  only  have  counseled  hanging  in  general,  but  hanged  himself 
in  particular.  Now,  this  gloomy  temperament,  not  as  an  occasional,  but  as  a 
permanent  state,  U  fatal  to  the  power  of  brilliant  conversation,  in  so  far  as  that 
power  rests  upon  raising  a  continual  succession  of  topics,  and  not  merely  of  using 
with  lifeless  talent  the  topics  offered  by  others.  Man  is  the  central  interest  about 
which  revolve  all  the  fleeting  phenomena  of  life ;  these  secondary  interests  de- 
mand the  first ;  and  with  the  little  knowledge  about  them  which  must  follow  from 
little  care  about  them,  there  can  be  no  salient  fountain  of  conversational  themca. 
Pectus— id  est  quod  dimrtumfacit.  From  the  heart,  from  an  interest  of  lovo  or 
hatred,  of  hope  or  care,  springs  all  permanent  eloquence ;  and  the  elastic  spring 
of  conversation  is  gone,  if  the  talker  is  a  mere  showy  man  of  talent,  pulling  at  an 
oar  which  he  detests. 

In  speaking  above  ot  oonveivation,  we  have  fixed  our  view  on  those  uses  of 
conversation  which  are  ministerial  to  intellectual  culture ;  but,  in  relation  to  the 
majority  of  men,  conversation  is  &r  less  valuable  as  an  organ  of  intellectual 
culture  than  of  social  enjojrment.  For  one  man  intereatod  in  conversation  as  a 
means  of  advancing  hit  studies,  there  are  fifty  men  whose  interest  in  conversa- 
tkm  points  exclusively  to  convivial  pleasure.  This,  as  being  a  more  extensive 
ftmetioii  of  convenation,  is  so  fiir  the  more  dignified  function;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  a  pnrpote  as  direct  mental  improvement  seems  by  its  superior 
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gnrity  to  i^aHenge  the  hSgiMr  rank.  Yet,  in  hct,  eren  here  the  more  gvnenl 
ivonHMC  of  coDTerearion  takes  precedency ;  for,  when  dedicated  to  the  objects  of 
ieitil  delight,  conversation  riiea  bj  its  tendency  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  art.  It  is 
true  thnt  not  one  man  in  a  million  rises  to  any  distinction  in  this  art ;  nor,  wliat- 
erer  Fiance  may  conceit  of  herself,  has  any  one  nation,  amongst  other  nations, 
a  real  precedency  in  this  art.  The  artists  arc  rare  indeed ;  bat  still  the  art,  as 
distinguished  from  the  artist,  may,  by  its  difficulties,  by  the  quality  of  its  graces, 
and  by  the  range  of  its  possible  brilliancies,  take  as  a  Jine  art ;  or  at  all  events, 
according  to  its  powers  of  execution,  it  tends  to  that  rank;  whereas  the  best 
order  of  conversation  that  is  simply  ministerial  to  a  purpose  of  use,  cannot  pro- 
tend to  a  higher  name  than  that  of  a  mechanic  art 

In  the  course  of  our  life  we  have  heard  much  of  what  was  reputed  to  be  the 
select  conversation  of  the  day,  and  we  have  heanl  many  of  those  who  figured 
at  the  moment  as  cfTectiTo  talkers ;  yet  in  mere  sincerity,  and  without  a  vestige 
of  misanthropic  retrospect,  we  must  say,  that  never  once  has  it  happened  to  ns 
to  come  away  from  any  display  of  thia  nature  without  intense  disappointment ; 
and  it  always  appeared  to  us  that  this  fiulure  (which  soon  ceased  to  1)e  a  disap- 
point mf! fit)  was  inevitable  by  a  necessity  of  the  case.  For  here  lay  the  stress  of 
the  difficulty  ;  almost  all  depen<Is,  in  most  trials  of  skill,  upon  the  parity  of  those 
who  are  m.itclioil  against  each  other.  An  ignorant  person  8U[)poscs  tha',  to  an 
able  dispurer,  it  must  be  an  advantage  to  have  a  fei'ble  opponent ;  whorcas,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  niin  to  him  ;  for  he  cannot  display  his  own  powers  but 
through  something  of  a  corres]K>nding  power  in  the  resistance  of  his  antagonist. 
A  brilliant  fencer  is  lost  and  confounded  in  playing  with  a  novice ;  and  the  same 
thing  takes  place  in  playin;;  at  ball,  or  battledore,  or  in  dancing,  where  a  powers 
less  partner  docs  not  enable  you  to  shine  tlie  more,  but  reduces  you  to  mere  help- 
lessness, and  takes  the  wind  altogether  out  of  your  sails.  Now,  if  by  some  rare 
go<^  luck  the  groat  talker — the  protagonist— of  the  evening:  has  Ixn^n  provided 
with  a  commensurate  si-cond,  it  is  just  possible  tliat  something  like  a  brilliant 
"  pnss.ige  of  anns  "  may  Ikj  the  result,  though  much,  even  in  that  case,  will  de- 
pend on  the  chanc-.'s  of  the  moment  for  furnishing  a  fortunate  theme ;  and  even 
then,  amonjist  the  sujHirior  pnrt  of  the  company,  a  fveling  of  deep  vul^rarity  and 
of  mountebank  dlsphiy  is  inseimmblc  from  surh  an  osti'ntatious  duel  of  wit.  On 
the  other  han«l,  supi>ose  your  great  talker  to  be  received  like  any  other  vititor, 
and  ium(Hl  loose  upon  the  company,  then  he  must  do  one  of  two  thin;j:8  ;  either 
he  will  talk  ufjon  outre  subjects  specially  talxK>ed  to  his  own  private  us?,  in 
which  case  the  great  man  has  the  air  of  a  quack-doctor  addressing  a  mob  from  a 
street  stage ;  or  else  he  will  talk  like  ordinarj*  ])eopIe  upon  popular  topics  ;  in 
which  case  the  company,  out  of  natural  [oliteness,  that  they  may  not  si>em  to  be 
staring  at  him  as  a  lion,  will  hasten  to  mix^t  him  in  the  same  style  ;  the  conver- 
sation will  become  general ;  the  great  man  will  seem  reasonable  and  well-bred; 
but  at  the  same  time,  we  grieve  to  say  it,  the  gn^at  man  will  have  been  extin- 
gui^^hed  by  being  dniwn  off  from  his  exclusive  ground. 

Yet  surely  Coleridge  had  such  a  reputation  (for  brilliant  talking),  and  without 
net-din^  any  collusicm  at  all ;  for  Coleridge,  unless  he  could  have  all  the  talk, 
would  have  none.  But  then  this  was  not  conversation ;  it  was  not  colloquium, 
or  talking  with  the  company,  but  alloquiumf  or  talking  to  the  company.  As 
Mailarac  de  Stacl  observed,  Coleridge  talked,  and  could  talk,  only  by  mono- 
logue. Such  a  mode  of  systematic  trespass  upon  the  conversational  rights  of  a 
whole  party,  g.ithcrcd  together  under  pretense  of  amusement,  is  fatal  to  cveij 
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and  make  the  whole  company  mifit  for  any  other  conversation,  beside  the  indig- 
nity of  confounding  men's  talents  at  so  shamcfol  a  rate. 

Raillery  is  the  finest  part  of  conversation ;  but,  as  it  is  our  usual  custom  to 
counterfeit  and  adulterate  whatever  is  too  dear  for  us,  so  we  have  done  with 
this,  and  turned  it  all  into  what  is  generally  called  repartee,  or  being  smart ; 
just  as  when  an  expensive  fashion  comes  up,  those  who  are  not  able  to  reach  it, 
content  themselves  with  some  paltry  imitation.  It  now  passes  for  raillery  to 
run  a  man  down  in  discourse,  to  put  him  out  of  countenance  and  make  him 
ridiculous ;  sometimes  to  expose  the  defects  of  his  person  or  understanding ;  on 
all  which  occasions,  he  is  obliged  not  to  be  angry,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  not 
being  able  to  take  a  jest.  It  is  admirable  to  observe  one  who  is  dexterous  at  this 
art,  singling  out  a  weak  adversary,  getting  the  laugh  on  his  side,  and  then  car- 
rying all  before  him.  The  French,  from  whence  we  borrow  the  word,  have  a 
quite  different  idea  of  the  thing,  and  so  had  we  in  the  politer  age  of  our  fathers. 
Raillery  was  to  say  something  that  at  first  ap])eared  a  reproach  or  reflection, 
but,  by  some  turn  of  wit,  unexpected  and  surprising,  ended  always  in  a  compIL 
ment,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  person  it  was  addressed  to.  And  surely  one 
of  the  best  rules  in  conversation  is,  never  to  say  a  thing  which  any  of  the  com. 
pany  can  reasonably  wish  we  had  rather  left  unsaid :  nor  can  there  anything  be 
well  more  contrary  to  the  ends  for  which  people  meet  together,  than  to  part 
unsatisfied  with  rach  other  or  themselves. 

There  arc  two  faults  in  conversation,  which  appear  very  different,  yet  arise 
from  the  same  root,  and  are  equally  blameablc ;  I  mean  an  impatience  to  inter* 
nipt  others ;  and  the  uneasiness  of  being  interrupti>d  themselves.  The  two 
chief  ends  of  conversation  are  to  entertain  and  improve  those  we  are  among,  or 
to  receive  those  benefits  ourselves ;  which,  whoever  will  consider,  cannot  easily 
run  into  either  of  these  two  errors ;  bociiuse,  when  any  man  siicaks  in  company, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  he  does  it  fur  his  hearers'  sake,  and  not  his  own  ;  so  that 
common  discretion  will  teach  us  not  to  force  their  attention,  if  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  lend  it ;  nor,  on  the  other  side,  to  interrupt  him  who  is  in  possession, 
because  that  is  in  the  grossest  manner  to  give  the  preference  to  our  own  good 
sense. 

There  are  some  people  whose  good  manners  will  not  suffer  them  to  interrupt 
you,  but,  what  is  almost  as  bud,  will  discover  abundance  of  impatience,  and 
lie  upon  the  watch  until  you  have  done,  because  they  have  started  something  in 
their  own  thoughts,  which  they  long  to  be  delivered  of.  Meantime,  they  arc  so 
far  from  regarding  what  passes,  that  their  imaginations  are  wholly  turned  upon 
what  they  have  in  reserve,  for  fear  it  should  slip  out  of  their  memory ;  and  thus 
they  confine  their  invention,  which  might  other^nse  range  over  a  hundred  things 
full  as  good,  and  that  might  be  much  more  naturally  introduced. 

There  is  a  sort  of  nido  familiarity,  which  some  people,  by  practising  among 
their  intimates,  have  introduced  into  their  general  conversation,  and  would  have 
it  pass  for  innocent  freedom  of  humor;  w^hich  is  a  dangerous  experiment  in  our 
northern  climate,  where  all  the  little  decorum  and  politeness  wo  have  arc  purely 
forced  by  a  trand,  are  so  ready  to  lapse  into  barbarity.  This,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, waa  the  raillery  of  slaves,  of  which  wo  have  many  instances  in  Plautus. 
It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  among  us  by  Cromwell,  who,  by  preferring  the 
scum  of  the  people,  made  it  a  court  entertainment,  of  which  I  have  heard  many 
particulars ;  and  considering  all  things  were  turned  upside-down,  it  was  reason- 
able and  judidoos :  although  it  was  a  piece  of  policy  found  out  to  ridicule  a  point 
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of  honor  in  the  other  extreme,  when  the  smallest  word  misplaced  among  genttoi 
men  ended  in  adoeL 

There  are  some  men  excellent  at  telling  a  story,  and  provided  with  a  plentiM 
stock  of  them,  which  thej  can  draw  out  upon  occasion  in  all  companies ;  and, 
considering  how  low  conrersation  mns  now  among  as,  it  is  not  altogether  a  con- 
temptible talent;  however,  it  is  subject  to  two  unavoidable  defects,  frequent  rep- 
etition, and  being  soon  exhausted ;  so  that,  whoever  values  this  gift  in  himself, 
has  need  of  a  good  memory,  and  ought  frequently  to  shift  his  company,  that  he 
may  not  discover  the  weakness  of  his  fund ;  for  those  who  are  thus  endued 
have  seldom  any  other  revenue,  bat  live  upon  the  main  stock. 

Great  speakera  in  public  ore  seldom  agreeable  in  private  conversation,  whether 
their fiiculty  be  natural,  or  acquired  by  practice,  and  often  venturing.  Natural 
elocution,  although  it  may  seem  a  paradox,  usually  springs  from  a  barrenness  of 
invention,  and  of  words  ;  by  which  men  who  have  only  one  stock  of  notions 
upon  every  subject,  and  one  set  of  phrases  to  express  them  in,  they  swim  upon 
the  superfices.  and  oiler  themselves  on  every  occasion ;  therefore  men  of  much 
learning,  and  who  know  the  compass  of  a  language,  ore  generally  the  worst 
talkers  on  a  sudJcn,  until  much  practice  has  inured  and  cmbold^'ued  them;  be- 
cause they  are  confounded  with  plenty  of  matter,  variety  of  notions  and  of 
words,  which  they  cannot  readily  choose,  but  are  perplexed  and  entangled  by  too 
great  a  choice ;  which  is  no  disadvantage  in  private  conversation ;  where,  on 
the  other  side,  the  talent  of  haran^ing  is,  of  all  others,  most  unsupportalHe. 

Nothing  has  spoiled  men  more  for  conversation  than  the  character  of  being 
wits ;  to  support  which  they  never  fail  of  encouraging  a  number  of  followers 
and  admirers,  who  list  themselves  in  their  service,  wherein  they  find  their 
accounts  on  both  sides  by  pleasing  their  mutual  vanity.  This  has  given  the 
former  such  an  air  of  superiority,  and  made  the  latter  so  pmgmaticnl,  that 
neither  of  them  are  well  to  be  endured.  I  say  nothing  here  of  the  itch  of  dis- 
pute and  contradiction,  telling  of  lies,  or  of  those  who  arc  troubled  with  the  dis- 
ease called  the  wandering  of  the  thoughts,  so  tliat  they  are  never  present  in  mind 
at  what  passes  in  discourse ;  for  whoever  labors  under  any  of  these  possessions, 
is  as  unfit  for  conversation  as  a  madman  in  Bedlam. 

I  think  I  have  gone  over  most  of  the  errors  in  conversation  that  have  fallen 
under  my  notice  or  memory,  except  some  that  are  merely  personal,  and  others 
too  gross  to  need  exploding  ;  such  as  lewd  or  profane  talk ;  but  1  pretend  only 
to  treat  the  errors  of  conversation  in  general,  and  not  the  several  subjects  of 
discourse,  which  would  be  infinite.  Thus  wc  see  how  human  nature  is  most  de- 
based, by  the  abuse  of  that  faculty  which  is  held  the  great  distinction  between 
men  and  brutes :  and  how  little  advantage  we  make  of  that,  which  might  be  the 
greatest,  the^most  lasting,  and  the  most  innocent,  as  well  as  useful  pleasure  of 
life :  in  default  of  which  we  are  forced  to  take  up  with  those  poor  amusements 
of  dress  and  visiting,  or  the  more  pernicious  ones  of  play,  drink,  and  Ticions 
amoum ;  whereby  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  both  sexes  are  entirely  corrupted, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  have  lost  all  notions  of  love,  honor,  friendship,  gen- 
erosity :  which,  under  the  name  of  fopperies,  have  been  for  some  time  laughed 
oot  of  doors. 

This  degeneracy  of  conversation,  with  the  pernicious  consequences  thereof 
npon  onr  humors  and  dispositions,  has  been  owing,  among  other  causes,  to  the 
cnstom  arisen,  for  some  time  past,  of  excluding  women  from  any  share  in  onr 
Mockftj,  fiirther  than  in  parties  at  play  or  dandng,  or  in  the  pursoit  of  an  amour. 
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I  take  fhe  Ughest  period  of  politenen  in  England  (and  it  i»  of  the  same  date  in 
France)  to  have  been  the  peaceable  part  of  king  Charles  L's  reign,  and  from 
what  we  read  of  those  times,  as  well  as  from  the  accounts  I  have  formerly  met 
with  from  some  who  lived  in  that  court,  the  methods  then  used  for  mising  and 
cultivating  conversation  were  altogeUier  different  from  ours:  several  ladies^ 
whom  we  find  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  that  age,  had  assemblies  at  their  houses, 
where  persons  of  the  best  understanding,  and  of  both  sexes,  met  to  pass  the 
evenings  in  discoursing  upon  whatever  agreeable  subjects  were  occasionally 
ftarted ;  and  although  we  are  apt  to  ridicule  the  sublime  Platonic  notions  they 
had,  or  personated,  in  love  and  friendship,  I  conceive  their  refinements  were 
grounded  upon  reason,  and  that  a  little  grain  of  the  romance  is  no  ill  ingredient 
to  preserve  and  exalt  the  digpoity  of  human  nature,  without  which  it  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  everything  that  is  sordid,  vicious,  and  low.  If  there  were  no 
other  use  in  the  conversation  of  ladies,  it  is  sufiScient  that  it  would  lay  a  restraint 
upon  those  odious  topics  of  immodesty  and  indecencies,  into  which  the  rudeness 
of  our  northern  genius  is  apt  to  fall.  And,  therefore,  it  is  observable  in  those 
■prightly  gentlemen  about  the  town,  who  are  so  very  dexterous  at  entertaining 
a  vizard  mask  in  the  pork  or  the  playhouse,  that  in  the  company  of  ladies  of 
firtue  and  honor,  they  are  silent  and  disconcerted,  and  out  of  their  element 

There' are  some  people  who  think  they  sufficiently  acquit  themselves,  and  en- 
tertain their  company,  with  relating  facts  of  no  consequence,  nor  at  all  out  of  the 
road  of  such  common  incident)  as  happen  every  day ;  and  this  I  have  observed 
moro  frequently  among  the  Scots  than  any  other  nation,  who  are  very  careful  not 
to  omit  the  minutest  circumstances  of  time  or  place ;  which  kind  of  discourse,  if 
it  were  not  a  little  relieved  by  the  uncouth  terms  and  phrases,  as  well  as  accent 
and  gesture  peculiar  to  that  country,  would  be  hardly  tolerable.  It  is  not  a 
fanlt  in  company  to  talk  much ;  but  to  continue  it  long  is  certainly  one ;  for,  if 
the  majority  of  those  who  are  got  together  be  naturally  silent  or  cautious,  the 
eonversation  will  flag,  unless  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  among  them,  who  can 
•tart  new  subjects,  provided  he  does  not  dwell  upon  them,  that  leave  room  for 
•mwers  and  replies. 


The  first  thing  to  consider  in  fiilling  into  conTersation  with  any  one  is,  whether 
he  has  a  g^reater  inclination  to  hear  you,  or  that  you  should  hear  him. — Steele. 

In  conversation,  humor  is  more  than  wit,  easiness  more  than  knowledge ;  few 
desire  to  learn,  or  think  they  need  it ;  all  desire  to  be  pleased,  or  if  not,  to  be 
easy. — Sir  William  Temple. 

He  who  sedulously  attends,  pointedly  asks,  cooly  answers,  calmly  speaks,  and 
eeases  when  he  has  nothing  to  say,  is  in  possession  of  the  best  requisites  of  a 
good  conrerser. — Lavaier.  , 

The  listening  well  and  answering  well  is  One  of  the  peiiectiona  to  be  attained 
fai  conversation. — Le  Boch^fimcaM. 

We  should  bring  into  society  our  proportioii  of  good  will  or  good  hnmor,  and 
BOt  trouble  our  friends  with  oar  real  or  imaginary  afiictioDS.  Carca,  distreasea, 
diseases,  animositiefl,  and  didikes  sbonld  not  he  obtruded  ob  others  who  have 
little  sorrows  enough  of  their  own ;  and  valetudinarians  should  be  sworn  before 
they  enter  intoeon^any  not  to  say  a  word  of  themselTes  until  the  meeting  breaks 

Self  ii  asnl^toQ  whioh aU  are innit  amd  fev  intflrmyngi    fifinBi 
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LETTBB  OF  THOXAB  I>a<)UIHCBT  TO  ▲  TOUVG  WEJXtm^ — Abridged, 

Amohost  the  arts  connected  with  the  elegances  of  social  life,  in  a  d^ree  which 
nobody  denies,  is  the  art  of  Conrersation ;  bnt  in  a  decree  which  almost  every- 
body  denies,  if  one  may  jndg^  by  their  neglect  of  its  simplest  mles,  this  same 
art  is  not  less  connected  with  the  uses  of  social  life.  Neither  the  loxury  of  con- 
versation, nor  the  possible  benefit  of  conversation,  is  to  be  under  that  mde  ad- 
ministration of  it  which  generally  prevails.  Without  an  art,  without  some 
simple  system  of  rules,  gathered  from  experience  of  such  contingencies  as  are 
most  likely  to  mislead  the  practice,  when  left  to  its  own  guidance,  no  art  of  man 
nor  efibrt  aooomplishes  its  purposes  in  perfection.  Yet  ibr  conversation,  the 
great  paramount  purpose  of  social  meetings,  no  art  exists  or  has  been  attempted. 

That  seems  strange,  but  is  not  entirely  so.  A  limited  process  submits  readily 
to  the  limits  of  technical  system ;  but  a  process  so  onlimitcd  as  the  interchange 
of  thought,  seems  to  reject  them.  And  even  if  an  art  of  conversation  were  less 
unlimited,  the  means  of  carrying  such  an  art  into  practical  effect,  amongst  so 
vast  a  variety  of  minds,  seem  wanting.  Yet  again,  perhaps,  after  all,  this  may 
rest  on  a  mistake.  What  we  begin  by  misjudging  is  the  particular  phasis  of 
conversation  which  brings  it  under  the  control  of  art  and  discipline.  It  is  not 
in  its  relation  to  the  intellect  that  conversation  has  been  improved  or  will  be  im^ 
proved  primarily,  but  in  its  relation  to  manners.  Has  a  man  ever  mixed  with 
what  in  technical  phrase  is  called  "  good  company,"  meaning  company  in  the 
highest  d(*gn.'e  polished,  compmny  which  (being  or  not  being  aristocratic  as 
fespects  its  composition)  is  aristocratic  as  respects  the  standard  of  its  niannera 
and  ussiges  ?  If  he  really  hat,  and  does  not  deceive  himself  from  vanity  or  from 
pure  acquaintance  with  the  world,  in  that  case  he  must  have  remarked  the  laige 
effect  imprcssc-d  upon  the  grace  and  upon  the  freedom  of  conversation  by  a  few 
simple  instincts  of  real  good  breiKling.  Good  breeding — ^what  is  it  ?  There  is 
no  need  in  this  place  to  answer  that  question  comprehensively ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  it  is  made  up  chiefly  of  negative  elements  ;  that  it  shows  itself  far  less 
in  what  it  prescribes,  than  in  what  it  forbids.  Now,  even  under  this  limitation 
of  the  idea,  the  truth  is,  that  more  will  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  conversation 
by  the  simple  magic  of  good  manners  (that  is,  chiefly  by  a  system  of  forbear- 
ances), applied  to  the  besetting  vices  of  social  intercourse,  than  ever  was  or  can  be 
done  by  all  varieties  of  intellectual  power  assembled  upon  the  same  arena.  In- 
tellectual graces  of  the  highest  order  may  pc^rish  and  confound  each  other  when 
exercised  in  a  spirit  of  ill  temper,  or  under  the  license  of  bad  manners ;  whereas^ 
very  humble  powers,  when  allowed  to  expand  themselves  colloquially  in  that 
genial  fri-tMlom  which  is  possible  only  under  the  most  absolute  confidence  in  the 
self-rcstruint  of  your  collocutors,  accomplish  their  purpose  to  a  certainty,  if  it 
be  the  ordinary  purpose  of  liberal  amusement,  and  have  a  chance  of  accomplish- 
ing it  even  when  this  purpose  is  the  more  ambitious  one  of  eommunicating 
knowledge  or  exchanging  new  views  upon  truth. 

In  my  own  early  years,  having  been  formed  by  nature  too  exclusively  and 
morbidly  for  solitaiy  thinking,  I  observed  nothing.  Seeming  to  have  eyes,  in 
reality  I  saw  nothing.  Bnt  it  is  a  matter  of  no  uncommon  experience,  thal^ 
niiilst  the  mere  obsorrers  never  become  meditators,  the  mere  meditators,  on  the 
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other  hand,  maj  finallj  ripen  into  close  observers.  Strength  of  thinking, 
through  long  years,  upon  innumerable  themes,  will  have  the  effect  of  dlscloHing 
a  vast  variety  of  questions,  to  which  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  answers  are 
lurking  up  and  down  the  whole  field  of  daily  experience ;  and  thus  an  external 
experience  which  was  slighted  in  youth,  because  it  was  a  dark  cipher  that  could 
be  read  into  no  meaning,  a  key  that  answered  to  no  lock,  gradually  becomes  in- 
teresting as  it  is  found  to  yield  one  solution  after  another  to  problems  that  havo 
independently  matured  in  the  mind.  Thus,  for  instance,  upon  the  special  func- 
tions of  conversation,  upon  its  powers,  its  laws,  its  ordinary  diseases,  and  their 
appropriate  remedies,  in  youth  I  never  bestowed  a  thought  or  a  care.  I  viewed  it, 
not  as  one  amongst  the  gay  ornamental  arts  of  the  intellect,  but  as  one  amongst 
the  dull  necessities  of  business.  Loving  solitude  too  much,  I  understood  too 
little  the  capacities  of  colloquial  intercourse.  And  thus  it  is,  though  not  for  my 
reason,  that  most  people  estimate  the  intellectual  relations  of  conversation.  Let 
these,  however,  be  what  they  may,  one  thing  seemed  undeniable — that  this 
world  talked  a  great  deal  too  much.  Lord  Bacon  had  been  led  to  remark  the 
capacities  of  conversation  as  an  organ  fur  6har]>ening  one  particular  mode  of 
intellectual  power.  Circumstances,  on  the  other  hand,  led  me  into  remarking  the 
special  capacities  of  conversation,  as  an  organ  for  absolutely  creating  another 
mode  of  power.  Let  a  man  havo  read,  thought,  studied,  as  much  as  he  may, 
rarely  will  ho  reach  his  possible  advantages  as  a  readtf  man,  imless  he  has  exer- 
cised his  powers  much  in  conversation — that  was  Lord  Bacon's  idea.  Now,  this 
wise  and  useful  remark  points  in  a  direction  not  objective,  but  subjcctivo^that  is, 
It  does  not  ])romise  any  absolute  extensitm  to  truth  itself,  but  only  some  greater 
facilities  to  the  man  who  expounds  or  diflfiises  the  truth.  Nothing  will  be  done 
for  truth  objectively  that  would  not  at  any  rate  be  done,  but  subjectively  it  will 
be  done  with  more  fluency,  and  at  less  cost  of  exertion  to  the  doer.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  own  growing  reveries  on  the  latent  powers  of  conversation  (which, 
though  a  thing  that  then  I  hated,  yet  challenged  at  times  unavoidably  my  atten- 
tion), pointed  to  an  absolute  birth  of  new  insight  into  the  truth  itst^lf,  as  insepara- 
ble from  the  firm  and  more  scientific  exercise  of  the  talking  art.  It  would  not  be 
the  brilliancy,  the  ease,  or  the  adroitness  of  the  expounder,  that  would  benefit, 
but  the  absolute  interests  of  the  thing  expounded.  A  feeling  dawned  on  me  of 
a  secret  magic  lurking  in  the  peculiar  life,  velocities,  and  contagious  ardor  of 
conversation,  quite  separable  from  any  which  belonged  to  books ;  arming  a  man 
with  new  forces,  and  not  merely  with  a  new  dexterity  in  wielding  the  old  ones. 
I  fl'lt,  and  in  this  I  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  too  certainly  it  was  a  fact  of  my 
oim  experience,  that  in  the  electric  kindling  of  life  between  two  minds,  and  far 
less  from  the  kindling  natural  to  conflict  (^though  that  also  is  something)  than 
ftom  the  kindling  through  sympathy  with  the  object  discussed,  in  its  momentary 
coruscations  of  shifUng  phases,  there  sometimes  arise  glimpses  and  shy  revela- 
tions of  affinity,  suggestion,  relation,  analogy,  that  could  not  have  been  ap- 
proached through  any  avenues  of  methodical  study.  Great  organists  find  the 
tame  efil^ct  of  inspiration,  the  same  result  of  power  creating  and  revealing,  in  the 
mcrv  movement  and  velocity  of  their  own  voluntaries,  like  the  heavenly  wheels 
of  Milton,  throwing  off  fiery  flakes  and  bickering  flames ;  impromptu  torrents 
of  music  create  rapturous  ^fionture,  beyond  all  capacity  in  the  artist  to  register, 
or  af^erwartls  to  imitate.  One  remarkable  evidence  of  a  specific  power  lying  in 
con>*cr»ation,  may  be  seen  in  such  writings  as  have  moved  by  impulses  most 
nearly  raicmbUng  those  of  conversation ;  for  instance,  into  those  of  Edmund 
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Barke.  For  one  moment,  reader,  paose  upon'  the  spectacle  of  two  con- 
trasted intellects,  Burke's  and  Johnson's:  one  an  intellect  essentially  going 
forw-ard,  governed  by  the  very  necessity  of  growth — by  the  law  of  motion  in 
advance;  the  latter,  essentially  an  intellect  retrogressive,  retrospective,  and 
throwing  itself  back  on  its  own  steps.  This  original  difference  was  aided  acci- 
dentally in  Burke  by  the  tendencies  of  political  partisanship,  which,  both  from 
moving  amongst  moving  things  and  uncertainties,  as  compared  with  the  more 
stationary  aspects  of  moral  philosophy,  and  also  from  its  more  fluctuating  and 
fiery  passions,  must  unavoidably  reflect  in  greater  life  the  tumultuary  character 
of  conversation.  The  result  fVom  these  original  differences  of  intellectual  con- 
stitution, aided  by  these  secondary  diflerences  of  pursuit,  is,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
never,  in  any  instance,  grows  a  truth  before  your  eyes,  whilst  in  the  act  of  deliv- 
ering it  or  moving  towards  it  All  that  he  offers  up  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  he 
had  when  he  began.  But  to  Burke,  such  was  the  prodigious  elasticity  of  his 
thinking,  equally  in  his  conversation  and  his  writings,  the  mere  act  of  movement 
became  the  principle  or  cause  of  movement.  Motion  propagated  motion,  and 
life  threw  off  life.  The  very  violence  of  a  projectile,  as  thrown  by  Aim,  caused 
it  to  rebound  in  fresh  forms,  fresh  angles,  splintering,  coruscating,  which  gave 
out  thoughts  as  new  (and  that  would  at  the  beginning  be  as  startling)  to 
himself  as  they  are  to  his  reader.  In  this  power,  which  might  be  illustrated 
largely  from  the  writings  of  Burke,  is  seen  something  allied  to  the  powers  of  a 
prophetic  seer,  who  is  compelled  ofh>ntimes  into  seeing  things,  as  unexpected 
by  himself  as  by  others.  Now,  in  conversation,  considered  as  to  its  tendencies 
and  capacities,  there  sleeps  an  intermitting  spring  of  such  sudden  revelation, 
showing  much  of  the  same  general  character ;  a  power  putting  on  a  character 
essentialljf  differing  from  the  character  worn  by  the  power  of  books. 

Many  people  think  Dr.  Johnson  the  exemplar  of  conversational  power.  J 
think  otherwise,  for  reasons  I  shall  soon  explain,  and  far  sooner  should  I  look 
for  such  an  exemplar  in  Burke.  But  neither  Johnson  nor  Burke,  however  they 
miglit  rank  as  powers,  was  the  (xrtist  that  I  demand.  Burke  valued  not  at  all 
the  reputation  of  a  great  performer  in  conversation ;  he  scarcely  contemplated 
the  skill  as  having  a  real  existence ;  and  a  man  will  never  be  an  artist  who  does 
not  value  his  art,  or  even  recognize  it  as  an  object  distinctly  defined.  Johnson, 
again,  relied  stardily  upon  his  natural  powers  for  carrying  him  aggressively 
thrbu;;h  all  conversational  occasions  or  difficulties  that  English  society,  from  its 
knoi^vn  character  and  composition,  could  be  supposed  likely  to  bring  forward, 
without  caring  for  any  art  or  system  of  rules  ^at  might  give  further  effect  to 
that  power.  If  a  roan  is  strong  enough  to  knock  down  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred 
of  all  antagonists,  in  spite  of  any  advantages  as  to  pugilistic  science  which  they 
may  possess  over  himself,  he  is  not  likely  to  care  for  the  improbable  case  of  a 
hundredth  man  appearing  with  strength  equal  to  his  own,  superadded  to  the 
utmost  excess  of  that  artificial  skill  which  is  wanting  in  himself.  Against  such 
a  contingency  it  is  not  worth  while  going  to  the  cost  of  a  regular  pugilistic  train- 
ing Half  a  century  might  not  bring  up  a  case  of  actual  call  for  its  application. 
Or,  if  it  did,  for  a  single  extra  case  of  that  nature,  there  would  always  be  a  re- 
source in  the  extra  (and,  strictly  speaking,  foul)  arts  of  kicking,  scratching^ 
pinching,  and  tearing  hair. 

The  conversationa]  powers  of  Johnson  were  narrow  in  compass,  however 
strong  within  their  own  essential  limits.  As  a  ctmditicne  tine  gud  non,  ho  did  not 
absolutely  demand  a  personal  contradiction  by  way  of  "stoker"  to  snpply  fbd 
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and  keep  ap  his  steam,  bot  he  demanded  at  least  a  Mbjact  teeming  with  dements 
of  known  contradictory  opinion,  whether  linked  to  partisanship  or  not.  Ilii 
tIcws  of  all  things  tended  to  negation,  never  to  the  positive  and  the  creative. 
Hence  may  be  explained  a  fact,  which  cannot  have  escaped  any  keen  observer 
of  those  huge  Johnsonian  memoriabilia  which  we  possess,  namely,  the  gyration 
of  his  flight  upon  any  one  question  that  ever  came  before  him  was  so  exceed- 
ingly  brief.  There  was  no  process,  no  evolution,  no  movements  of  self-conflict 
or  preparation  ;  a  word ,  a  distinction,  a  pointed  antithesis,  and,  above  all,  a  new 
abstraction  of  the  logic  involved  in  some  popular  fallacy,  or  doubt,  or  prejudice, 
or  problem,  formed  the  utmost  of  his  efforts.  He  dissipated  some  casual  pei^ 
plexity  that  had  gathered  in  tlie  eddies  of  conversation,  but  he  contributiMl 
nothing  to  any  weightier  interest ;  ho  unchoked  a  strangulated  sewer  in  some 
blind  alley,  but  what  river  is  there  that  felt  his  cleansing  power  ?  There  is  no 
man  that  can  cite  any  single  error  which  Dr.  Johnson  unmasked,  or  any  impor> 
tant  truth  which  he  expanded. 

But  there  was  a  greater  defect  in  Dr.  Johnson,  for  purposes  of  conversation, 
than  merely  want  of  eye  for  the  social  phenomena  rising  around  him.  Uc  had 
no  eye  for  such  phenomena,  because  he  had  a  somnolent  want  of  interest  in  them ; 
and  why?  because  he  had  little  interest  in  man.  Having  no  sympathy  with 
human  nature  in  its  struggles,  or  faith  in  the  progress  of  man,  he  could  not  be 
iupposcd  to  regard  with  much  interest  any  forerunning  symptoms  of  changes 
that  to  him  were  themselves  indiflerent.  And  the  reason  he  felt  thus  careless 
was  the  desponding  taint  in  his  blood.  It  is  good  to  be  of  a  melancholic  temper* 
ament,  as  all  the  ancient  physiologists  held,  but  only  if  the  melancholy  is  bal- 
anced by  fiery  aspiring  qualities,  not  when  it  gravitates  essentially  to  the  earth. 
Hence  the  drooping,  desponding  character,  and  the  monotony  of  the  estimate 
which  Dr.  Johnson  applied  to  life.  We  were  all,  in  his  view,  miserable,  scrofu- 
h>us  wretches ;  the  "  strumous  diathesis  **  was  developed  in  our  flesh,  or  soon 
wonld  be,  and,  but  for  his  piety,  which  was  the  best  indication  of  some  great- 
ness latent  within  him,  he  would  have  suggested  to  all  mankind  a  nobler  use  for 
garters  than  any  which  regarded  knees.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  but  for  his 
piety,  he  wonld  not  only  have  counseled  hanging  in  general,  but  hanged  himself 
in  particular.  Now,  this  gloomy  temperament,  not  as  an  occasional,  but  as  a 
permanent  state,  in  fatal  to  the  power  of  brilliant  conversation,  in  so  far  as  that 
power  rests  upon  raising  a  continual  succession  of  topics,  and  not  merely  of  using 
with  lifeless  talent  the  topics  offered  by  others.  Man  is  the  central  interest  about 
which  revolve  all  the  fleeting  phenomena  of  life ;  these  secondary  interests  de- 
mand the  first ;  and  with  the  little  knowledge  about  them  which  must  follow  from 
little  care  about  them,  there  can  be  no  salient  fountain  of  conversational  themca. 
JptduB — id  ett  qmd  dimrtumfaciu  From  the  heart,  from  an  interest  of  love  or 
hatred,  of  hope  or  care,  springs  all  permanent  eloquence ;  and  the  elastic  spring 
of  conversation  is  gone,  if  the  talker  is  a  mere  showy  man  of  talent,  pulling  at  an 
oar  which  he  detests. 

In  speaking  above  ot  conversation,  we  have  fixed  our  view  on  those  uses  of 
conversation  which  are  ministerial  to  intellectual  culture ;  but,  in  relation  to  the 
majority  of  men,  conversation  is  &r  less  valuable  as  an  organ  of  intellectual 
culture  than  of  social  enjoyment.  For  one  man  interested  in  conversation  as  a 
neans  of  advancing  hit  studies,  there  are  fifty  men  whose  interest  in  conversa- 
tkm  points  exclusively  to  convivial  pleasure.  This,  as  being  a  more  extensivo 
ftmetkin  of  convenation,  is  so  far  the  more  dignified  function ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  snch  a  purpose  as  direct  mental  improvement  seems  by  its  superior 
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mTity  to  duiHenge  the  higher  rank.  Yet,  in  fbet,  even  here  the  more  gvnenl 
pnnxjsc  or  conTenuition  takes  precedency ;  for,  when  dedicated  to  the  objects  of 
fesul  delight,  conversation  risee  hj  its  tendency  to  the  rank  of  a  line  art.  It  is 
troe  that  not  one  man  in  a  million  rises  to  any  distinction  in  this  art ;  nor,  what- 
erer  Fiance  may  conceit  of  herself,  has  any  one  nation,  amongst  other  nations, 
a  real  precedency  in  this  art.  The  artists  arc  rare  indeed ;  but  still  the  art,  as 
distinguished  from  the  artist,  may,  by  its  difficulties,  by  the  quality  of  its  graces, 
and  hr  the  range  of  its  possible  brilliancies,  take  as  a  Jine  art ;  or  at  all  events, 
according  to  its  powers  of  execution,  it  tends  to  that  rank ;  whereas  the  best 
order  of  conTcrsation  that  is  simply  ministerial  to  a  purpose  of  use,  cannot  pro- 
tend to  a  higher  name  than  that  of  a  mechanic  art. 

In  the  course  of  our  life  we  have  heard  much  of  what  was  reputed  to  be  the 
select  conversation  of  the  day,  and  we  have  hoard  many  of  those  who  figured 
at  the  moment  as  effective  talkers ;  yet  in  mere  sincerity,  and  without  a  vestige 
of  misanthropic  retrospect,  we  must  say,  tliat  never  onoe  has  it  happened  to  ns 
to  come  away  from  any  display  of  that  nature  without  intense  disappointment ; 
and  it  always  appeared  to  us  that  this  failure  (which  soon  ceased  to  1)e  a  disap- 
point meNt)  was  inevitable  by  a  necessity  of  the  case.  For  here  lay  the  stress  of 
the  difficulty  ;  almost  all  depends,  in  most  trials  of  skill,  upon  the  parity  of  those 
who  are  m. itched  against  each  other.  An  ignorant  person  supposes  thar,  to  an 
able  disputer,  it  must  be  an  advantage  to  have  a  feeble  opponent ;  whi.Tcas«  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  ruin  to  him ;  for  he  cannot  display  his  own  powers  but 
through  somethin}^  of  a  corresponding  power  in  the  resistance  of  his  antagonist. 
A  brilliant  fencer  is  lost  and  confounded  in  playing  with  a  novice  ;  and  the  fanie 
thing  takes  place  In  playing  at  ball,  or  battledore,  or  in  dancing,  where  a  power- 
less partner  docs  not  enable  you  to  shine  the  more,  but  reduces  you  to  more  help- 
lessness, and  takes  the  wind  altogether  out  of  your  sails.  Now,  if  by  some  rare 
good  luck  the  groat  talker — the  protagonist— of  the  eveninj;  has  been  provided 
with  a  commensurate  second,  it  is  just  possible  that  something  like  a  brilliant 
"  pass<ige  of  anns  "  may  be  the  result,  though  much,  even  in  that  case,  will  de- 
pend on  the  chancos  of  thu  moment  for  furnishing  a  fortunate  theme ;  and  even 
then,  amongst  the  superior  part  of  the  company,  a  feelin;:  of  deep  vulgarity  and 
of  mountebank  display  is  inse])arablc  from  such  an  osti'ntatious  duel  of  wit.  On 
the  other  hand,  suppose  your  great  talker  to  be  received  like  any  other  vis^itor, 
and  iume«l  loose  uiion  the  company,  then  he  must  do  one  of  two  tliin^rs  ;  cither 
he  will  talk  upon  outri  subjects  specially  tabooed  to  his  own  privntc  use,  in 
which  cose  the  great  man  has  the  air  of  a  quack-doctor  addressing  a  mo!>  from  a 
stnret  stage ;  or  cl^«  he  will  talk  like  ordinary  people  upon  popular  topics ;  in 
which  case  the  company,  out  of  natural  [x)liteness,  that  they  may  not  seem  to  be 
stari'.i'T  at  him  as  a  lion,  will  hasten  to  meet  him  in  the  same  stvle  ;  the  conver- 
satiou  will  become  general;  the  great  man  will  seem  reasonable  and  well-bred; 
but  at  the  same  time,  we  grieve  to  say  it,  the  great  man  will  have  been  cxtin- 
guishe*!  by  being  dniwn  off"  from  his  exclusive  ground. 

Yet  surely  Coleridge  had  such  a  reputation  (for  brilliant  talking),  and  without 
needing  any  coUusicm  at  all ;  for  Coleridge,  unless  he  could  have  all  the  talk, 
would  have  none.  But  then  this  was  not  conversation ;  it  was  not  colloquium^ 
or  talking  tciih  the  company,  but  alloquiutfif  or  talking  to  the  company.  As 
Madame  de  St:ii:l  observed,  Coleridge  talke<l,  and  could  t:ilk,  only  by  mono- 
logue. Such  a  mode  of  systematic  trespass  upon  the  conversational  rights  of  a 
whole  party,  gathered  together  nndcr  pretense  of  amusement,  is  fatal  to  cveij 
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purpose  of  social  intercoaree,  whether  that  purpose  be  connected  with  direct  nse 
and  the  senrioe  of  the  intellect,  or  with  the  general  graces  and  amenities  of  life. 

We  see  the  same  temper  illustrated  at  times  in  trareling ;  a  brutal  person,  as 
we  are  disposed  at  first  to  pronounce  him,  but  more  frequently  one  who  yields 
unconsciously  to  a  lethargy  of  selfishness,  plants  himself  at  the  pablic  fireplace, 
BO  as  to  exclude  his  fellow-travelers  ftt>m  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  warmth.  Yet 
he  does  not  do  this  in  a  spirit  of  willful  aggression  upon  others ;  he  has  but  a 
glimmering  suspicion  of  the  odious  shape  wnich  his  own  act  assumes  to  others, 
for  the  luxurious  torpor  of  self-indulgence  has  extended  its  mists  to  the  energy 
and  clearness  of  his  perceptions.  Meantime,  Coleridge's  habit  of  soliloquizing 
through  a  whole  evening  of  four  or  five  hours  had  its  origin  neither  m  arrogance 
nor  in  absolute  selfishness.  The  fact  was  that  he  could  not  talk  unless  he  were 
uninterrupted,  and  unless  he  were  able  to  count  upon  this  concession  from  the 
company.  It  was  a  silent  contract  between  him  and  his  hearers,  that  noboily 
should  speak  but  himself.  If  any  man  objected  to  this  arrangement,  why  did 
be  come  ?  For  the  custom  of  the  place,  the  lex  locif  being  notorious,  by  coming 
at  all  he  was  understood  to  profess  his  allegiance  to  the  autocrat  who  presided. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  by  an  insolent  usurpation  that  Coleridge  ])er8ist<.'d  in 
monology  through  his  whole  life,  but  in  virtue  of  a  concej:sion  from  the  kindness 
and  respect  of  his  friends.  You  could  not  lie  angry  with  him  for  using  his  priv- 
ilege, for  it  was  a  privilege  conferred  by  others,  and  a  privilege  which  he  was 
ready  to  resign  as  soon  as  any  man  demurre<l  to  it.  But  though  reconciled  to 
it  by  these  considerations,  and  by  the  ability  with  which  ho  used  it,  you  could 
not  but  feelt  hat  it  worked  ill  for  all  parties.  Himself  it  tempted  oftentimes  into 
pure  gnrnility  of  egotism,  and  the  listeners  it  reduced  to  a  state  of  debilitated 
sympathy  or  of  absolute  torpor.  Prevented  by  tne  custom  from  putting  ques- 
tions, from  proposing  doubts,  from  asking  for  explanations,  reacting  by  no  mode 
of  men  til  activity,  and  condemned  also  to  the  mental  distress  of  hearing  opin- 
ions or  dojtriues  stream  piist  tlicm  by  fli;;hts  which  they  must  not  arrest  for  a 
moment,  so  as  even  to  take  a  note  of  them,  and  which  yet  they  could  not  of^en 
understand,  or,  seeming  to  understand,  couM  not  always  approve,  the  audience 
sunk  at  times  into  a  listless  condition  of  iuiininiatc  vacuity.  To  be  acted  upon 
forever,  but  never  to  react,  is  fatal  to  the  very  powers  by  which  sympiithy  must 
grow,  or  by  which  intellig»»nt  admiration  ran  Ihj  evoked.  For  his  own  sake,  it 
was  Coleridge's  interest  to  have  forceil  his  he<ircrs  into  the  active  commerce  of 
question  and  answer,  of  objection  and  demur.  Not  otherwise  was  it  possible  that 
even  the  attention  could  be  kept  from  drooping,  or  the  colierency  and  depend- 
ency of  tho  arguments  be  forced  into  light. 

The  FrL-nch  rarely  make  a  mistake  of  this  nature.  The  graceful  levity  of  tho 
nation  could  not  easily  err  in  this  direction,  nor  tolerate  such  deliration  in  tlie 
grcatrst  of  men.  Not  the  gay  temiwrameut  only  of  the  French  i>cople,  but  the 
particular  qualities  of  the  French  language,  (which  however  poor  for  the  higher 
pur|X)S  'S  of  passion)  is  rich  bt'vond  all  others  for  purposes  of  social  intercourse, 
prompt  them  to  rapid  and  vivacious  exchange  of  thought.  It  is  not  strange, 
thcn'fore,  that  Madame  dc  Staiil  noticed  little  as  extraordinary  in  Coleridge  be- 
yond this  oiieciipital  monstrosity  of  unlimited  soliloquy,  that  being  a  peculiarity 
which  she  never  could  have  witnesseil  in  France ;  and, 'considering  the  burnish  of 
her  French  tastes  in  all  that  concerned  colloquial  characteristics,  it  is  crctUtablc 
to  her  forlK'arancc  that  she  noticed  even  this  rather  as  a  memorable  fact  than  aa 
tho  inhuman  fault  which  it  was.  On  the  other  hand,  Coleridge  was  not  so 
forbearing  as  regarded  the  brilliant  French  lady.    Ho  spoke  of  her  to  ourselves 
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as  aTBTf  frivoloitt  peraon,  and  in  short  sammaiy  terms  that  disdained  to  linger 
upon  a  subject  so  inconsiderable.  It  is  remarkable  that  Gk)ethe  and  Schiller 
both  conyeraed  with  Madame  de  Stael,  like  Coleridge,  and  both  spoke  of  her 
afterwards  in  the  same  disparaging  terms  as  Coleridge.  Bnt  it  is  equally  re- 
markable that  Baron  WUUclm  Humboldt,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
all  the  four  parties, — Madame  de  Stael,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Coleridge, — garo 
it  as  his  opinion  (in  letters  subsequently  published)  that  the  lady  had  been 
calumniated  through  a  very  ignoble  cause,  namely,  mere  ignorance  of  the  Fronch 
langaage,  or,  at  least,  non-fiuniliarity  with  the  fluences  of  oral  French.  Neither 
Goethe  nor  Schiller,  though  well  acquainted  with  written  French,  had  any  com- 
mand of  it  for  purposes  of  rapid  conversation ;  and  Humboldt  supposes  that 
mere  spite  at  the  trouble  which  they  found  in  limping  after  the  lady  so  as  to 
catch  one  thought  that  she  uttered,  had  been  the  true  cause  of  their  unfayorable 
sentence  upon  her.  Not  malice  aforethought,  so  much  as  vindictiye  fury  for  the 
sufferings  they  had  endured,  accounted  for  their  severity  in  the  opinion  of  the 
diplomatic  baron.  He  did  not  extend  the  same  explanation  to  Coleridge's  case, 
because,  though  eren  then  in  habits  of  intercourse  with  Coleridge,  ho  had  not 
heard  of  kU  interview  with  the  lady,  nor  of  the  results  from  that  interview ;  else 
what  was  true  of  the  two  German  wits  was  true  d  fortiori  of  Coleridge ;  the 
Germans  at  least  rtad  French  and  talked  it  slowly,  and  occasionaUy  understood 
it  when  talked  by  others.      But  Coleridge  did  none  of  these  things. 

It  will  come  to  be  considered  an  infringement  of  the  general  rights  for  any  man 
to  detain  the  conversation,  or  arrest  its  movement,  for  more  than  a  short  space 
of  time,  which  gradually  will  be  more  and  more  defined.  This  one  curtailment 
of  arrogant  jiretensions  will  lead  to  others.  Egotism  will  no  longer  freeze  the 
openings  to  intellectual  discussions ;  and  conversation  will  then  l>econif>,  what  it 
never  hat  been  before,  a  powerful  ally  of  education,  and  generally  of  self-culture. 
The  main  diseases  that  besiege  conversation  at  present  arc— 

1st.  The  want  of  timing.  Those  who  are  not  refilled,  by  a  sense  of  courtesj 
and  equity,  to  the  continual  remembrance  that,  in  appropriating  too  large  a 
share  of  the  conversation,  they  are  committing  a  fraud  upon  their  companions, 
are  beyond  all  control  of  monitory  hints  or  of  reproof;  which  does  not  take  a  di- 
rect and  open  shape  of  personal  remonstrance ;  but  this,  where  the  purpose  of  the 
assembly  is  festive  and  convivial,  bears  too  harsh  an  expression  for  most  peo- 
ple's feelings.  That  objection,  however,  would  not  apply  to  any  mode  of 
arlmonition  that  was  universally  established.  A  public  memento  carries  ^\*ith  it 
no  pentonolity.  For  instance,  in  the  Roman  law-courts,  no  advocate  complained 
of  the  deptydra,  or  water  timepiece,  which  regulated  the  duration  of  his  plead* 
in^.  Now,  such  a  contrivance  would  not  be  impracticable  at  an  after-dinner 
tilk.  To  invert  the  clep:«ydra,  when  all  the  water  hod  run  out,  would  be  an  act 
open  to  any  one  of  the  guests,  and  liable  to  no  misconstruction,  when  this  check 
wo.-*  gencnilly  applie^l,  and  understood  to  be  a  simple  expression  of  public  de- 
fense, not  of  private  rudeness  or  personality.  The  clepsydra  ought  to  bo  filled 
with  some  brilliantly  colored  fluid,  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and 
with  the  capacity,  at  the  very  most,  of  the  little  minute-glasses  used  for  rega' 
lating  the  boiling  of  eggs.  It  would  obviously  be  insupportably  tedious  to  turn 
the  glass  every  two  or  three  minutes ;  but  to  do  so  occasionally  would  avail 
as  a  sufficient  memento  to  the  company. 

2d.  Conversation  suffers  from  the  want  of  some  discretional  power  lodged  hi 
an  individnal  for  controlling  its  movements.  Very  often  it  nnks  into  flats  of 
inaipidlty  through  mere  accident.     Some  trifle  has   turned  its  current  upon 
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gnmnd  where  few  of  the  company  have  anything  to  say — the  commerce  of 
thought  languUhefl ;  and  the  conscioueness  that  it  is  languishing  about  a  narrow 
cinlle,  "  nnde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetat/'  operates  for  the  general  refrigeration 
of  the  company.  Now,  the  ancient  Greeks  had  an  officer  appointed  oyer  every 
convivial  meeting,  whose  functions  applied  to  all  cases  of  doubt  or  interruption 
that  could  threaten  the  genial  harmony  of  the  company.  We  also  have  such 
officers — presidents,  vice-presidents,  &c. ;  and  we  need  only  to  extend  their 
powers,  so  that  they  may  exercise  over  the  movement  of  the  conversation  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  Athenian  symponan^.  At  present  the  evil  is,  that 
conversation  has  no  authorized  originator ;  it  is  servile  to  the  accidents  of  the 
moment ;  and  generally  these  accidents  are  merely  verbal.  Some  word  or  some 
name  is  dropped  casually  in  the  course  of  an  illustration  ;  and  thmt  is  allowed  to 
snggest  a  topic,  though  neither  interesting  to  the  majority  of  the  persons  pres- 
ent, nor  leading  naturally  into  other  collateral  topics  that  are  more  so.  Now,  in 
Boch  cases  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  symposiarch  to  restore  the  interest  of  the 
conversation,  and  to  rekindle  its  animation,  by  recalling  it  from  any  tracks  of 
dullness  or  sterility  into  which  it  may  have  rambled.  The  natural  excuniveneu 
of  colloquial  intercourse,  its  tendency  to  advance  by  subtle  links  of  association, 
is  one  of  its  advantages ;  but  mere  vcuprancy  from  passive  acquiescence  ia  the 
direction  given  to  it  by  chance  or  by  any  verbal  accident,  is  amongst  its  worst 
diseases.  The  business  of  the  symposiarch  will  be,  to  watch  these  morbid  ten- 
dencies, which  are  not  the  deviations  of  graceful  freedom,  but  the  distortions  of 
imbecility  and  collapse.  His  business  it  will  also  be  to  derive  occasions  of  discus- 
sion bearing  a  general  and  permanent  interest  from  the  fleeting  events  of  the 
casual  disputes  of  the  day.  His  business  again  it  will  Iw  to  bring  back  a  subject 
that  has  been  imperfectly  discussed,  and  has  yielded  but  half  of  the  interest  which 
it  pn)Tnit:ps,  under  the  interruption  of  any  accident  which  may  have  carried  the 
thoughts  of  the  party  into  less  attractive  channels.  Lastly,  it  should  be  an  ex- 
press office  of  education  to  form  a  particular  style,  cleansed  from  verbiage,  from 
elaborate  parenthesis,  and  from  circumlocution,  as  the  only  style  fitted  for  a 
purpose  which  is  one  of  ]>ure  enjoymi  nt. 

Many  other  suggestions  for  the  ini]>rovement  of  conversation  might  be  brought 
forwani  with  ampler  limits ;  and  es])ecially  for  that  class  of  conversation  which  ' 
moves  by  discussion,  a  whole  code  of  regulations  mi^ht  bo  proposed,  that  would 
equally  promote  the  interests  of  the  individual  speakers  and  the  puplic  interests 
of  the  truth  involvcfl  in  the  question  discussed.  Meantime  nobody  is  more 
aware  than  we  are,  that  no  style  of  conversation  is  more  essentially  vulgar  than 
that  which  moves  by  disput;Uion.  This  is  the  vice  of  the  young  and  the  inex- 
perienced, but  especially  of  those  amongst  them  who  arc  fresh  from  academic 
lifb.  But  discussion  is  not  necessarily  disputation  ;  and  the  two  orders  of  con- 
versation— that,  on  the  one  hand,  which  contemplates  an  interest  of  knowledge, 
and  of  the  self-developing  intellect ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  which  forms  one 
and  the  widest  amongst  the  gay  embellishments  of  life— will  always  advance 
together.  Whatever  may  remain  of  illiberal  in  the  first,  will  correct  itself,  or 
will  tend  to  comnit  Itself,  by  the  model  held  up  in  the  second  ;  and  thus  the 
great  organ  of  social  interconnte,  by  means  of  speech,  which  hitherto  has  done 
little  for  man,  except  through  the  channel  of  its  ministrations  to  the  direct 
bu$ine.8s  of  daily  necessities,  will  at  length  rise  into  a  rivalship  with  books,  and 
become  fixed  amongrt  the  alliances  of  intellectual  progress,  not  less  than 
amongst  the  ornamental  accomplishments  of  convivial  life. 
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HAD  BBBN  NBOLBCTED. 

Thb  following  suggeetions  are  taken  from  a  series  of  Letters  ad* 
dressed  liy  the  author  to  a  young  man,  whose  early  education  had  been 
neglected,  but  who,  coming  to  the  possession  of  abundant  means, 
and  to  the  consciousness  of  his  own  intellectual  deficiencies,  applied 
to  Mr.  De  Quincey  for  a  plan  of  study  and  reading  by  which  he 
might  supply  them.  The  entire  series,  if  completed,  we  have  not 
seen  in  print,  and  must  confine  our  extracts  to  the  preliminary  sug- 
gestions, leaving  out  much  which  is  valuable : 

Ht  dbab  Sib, 

Tour  consin  L has  explained  to  me  all  that  your  own  letter  had  left  im- 
perfect ;  in  particular,  how  it  was  that  yon  came  to  be  defrauded  of  the  edn- 
catioD  to  which  even  yonr  earliest  and  humblest  prospects  had  entitled  you ; 
by  what  heroic  efforts,  but  how  vainly,  you  labored  to  repair  that  greatest  of 
losies ;  what  remarkable  events  concurred  to  raise  yon  to  your  present  state 
of  prosperity ;  and  all  other  circumstances  which  appeared  necessary  to  put 
me  fully  in  possession  of  yonr  present  wishes  and  intentions. 

The  two  questions  which  you  addressed  to  me  through  him  I  have  answered 
below  :  these  were  questions  which  I  could  answer  easily  and  without  medita- 
tion ;  but  for  the  main  subject  of  our  future  correspondence,  it  is  so  weighty, 
and  demands  such  close  attention  (as  even  /find,  who  have  revolved  the  prin- 
cipal points  almost  daily  for  many  years),  that  I  would  willingly  keep  it  wholly 
distinct  from  the  hasty  letter  which  I  am  now  obliged  to  write ;  on  which 
account  it  is  that  I  shall  forbear  to  enter  at  present  upon  the  series  of  letters 
which  I  have  promised,  even  if  I  should  find  that  my  time  were  not  exhausted 
by  the  answers  to  your  two  quuiionM  hdow.  .  .  . 

To  yonr  first  question, — whether  to  you,  with  your  purposes  and  at  your 
age  of  thirty-two,  a  residence  at  either  of  our  English  universities,  or  at  any 
foreign  university,  can  be  of  much  service? — my  answer  is,  firmly  and 
unhesitatingly,  no.  The  majority  of  the  undergraduates  of  your  own 
standing,  in  an  academic  sense,  will  be  yonr  Juniors  by  twelve  or  fourteen 
years ;  a  disparity  of  age  which  could  not  but  make  your  society  mutually 
burtheasoma  What,  then,  is  it  that  you  would  seek  in  a  university  ?  Lec- 
tures ?  These,  whether  public  or  private,  are  surely  the  very  worst  modes  of 
acquiring  any  sort  of  accurate  knowledge ;  and  are  Just  as  much  inferior  to  a 
grood  book  on  the  same  subject,  as  that  book,  hastily  read  aloud  and  then  imme- 
diately withdrawn,  would  be  inferior  to  the  same  book,  left  in  your  possession, 
and  open  at  any  hour,  to  be  consulted,  retraced,  collated,  and,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  studied.  But,  besides  this,  university  lectures  arc  naturally  adapted,  not 
to  much  to  the  general  purpose  of  conununicating  knowledge,  as  to  the  specific 
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purpose  of  meeting  a  particular  form  of  ezamination  for  degrees,  and  a  par- 
ticular  profession  to  which  the  whole  course  of  the  education  is  kno^ni  to  be 
directed.  The  two  single  advantages  which  lectures  can  ever  acquire,  to 
balance  those  which  they  forego,  are  either,  Jirst,  the  obyions  one  of  a  better 
apparatus  for  displaying  illustrative  experiments  than  most  students  can 
command;  and  the  cases  where  ttiis  becomes  of  importance  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  mention;  seamd,  the  advantage  of  a  rhetorical  delivery,  when 
t?uU  is  of  any  use  (as  in  lectures  on  poetry,  etc.).  These,  however,  arc  advan- 
tages more  easily  commanded  in  a  great  capital  than  in  the  most  splendid 
university.  What,  then,  remains  to  a  university,  except  its  libraries  ?  And, 
with  regard  to  those,  the  answer  is  short :  to  the  greatest  of  them  undergradu- 
ates have  not  free  access ;  to  the  inferior  ones  (of  their  own  college,  etc.)  the 
libraries  of  the  great  capitals  are  often  eqnal  or  superior :  and,  for  mere  pur- 
poses of  study,  your  own  private  library  is  far  preferable  to  the  Bodleian  or 
the  Vatican.  To  you,  therefore,  a  university  can  offer  no  attraction,  except 
on  the  assumption  that  you  see  cause  to  adopt  a  profession ;  and,  as  a  degree 
from  some  university  would,  in  that  case,  be  useful  (and  indispensable,  except 
for  the  bar),  your  determination  on  this  first  question  must  still  be  dependent 
on  that  which  you  form  upon  the  socond. 

In  this  second  question  you  call  for  my  opinion  upon  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Mr.  CoTcridge^s  Biographia  Literaria,  as  applied  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
you  yourself  are  placed.  This  chapter,  to  express  its  substance  in  the  most 
general  terms,  is  a  dissuasion  from  what  Herder,  in  a  passage  there  quoted, 
calls  "iHc  Authoraehqft  ;^^  or,  as  Mr.  Goleridge  expresses  it,  "  the  trade  of 
authorship ;  **  and  the  amount  of  the  advice  is,— ^hat,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
happiness  and  respectability,  every  man  should  adopt  some  trade  or  pnrofes- 
sion,  and  should  make  literature  a  subordinate  pursuit  On  this  advice,  I 
understand  you  to  ask,  Jlnty  whether  it  is  naturally  to  be  interpreted  as 
extending  to  cases  such  as  yours ;  and,  Mcomf,  if  so,  what  is  my  Judgment  on 
sueli  advice  so  extended  ?  As  to  my  judgment  upon  this  advice,  supposing  it 
addressed  to  men  of  your  age  and  situation,  you  will  easily  collect,  from  all 
which  I  shall  say,  that  I  think  it  as  bad  as  can  well  be  given. 

What  Mr.  Coleridge  really  has  in  his  view  are  two  most  different  objections 
to  literature,  as  the  principal  pursuit  of  life ;  which,  as  I  have  said,  eonUnu&Uy 
alternate  with  each  other  as  the  objects  of  his  arguments,  and  sometimes 
become  pjrplexed  together,  though  incapable  of  blending  into  any  real 
coalition.  The  objections  urged  are:  I/Xrvt.  To  literature  considered  as  a 
means  of  livelihood, — as  any  part  of  the  resources  which  a  man  should  allow 
himself  to  rely  on  for  his  current  income,  or  worldly  credit  and  respectability; 
here  the  evils  anticipated  by  Mr.  Goleridge  are  of  a  high  and  positive  charac- 
ter, and  sncli  as  tend  directly  to  degrade  the  character,  and  indirectly  to 
aggravate  some  heavy  domestic  evils.  Second.  To  literature  considered  as  the 
means  of  sufficiently  occupying  the  intellect  Here  the  evil  apprehended  is 
an  evil  of  defect ;  it  is  alleged  that  literature  is  not  adequate  to  the  main  cud 
of  giving  due  and  regular  excitement  to  the  mind  and  the  spirits,  unless  com- 
bined with  some  other  summons  to  mental  exercise  of  periodical  recurrence, 
—determined  by  an  overruling  cause,  acting  from  without,— and  not  depend- 
ent, therefore,  on  the  accidents  of  individual  will,  or  the  caprices  of  moment- 
ary feeling  q>ring{ng  out  of  temper  or  bodily  health.  Upon  the  last  objection, 
as  by  far  the  most  important  in  any  case,  and  the  only  one  at  all  applicable  to 
yours,  I  would  wish  to  say  a  word ;  because  my  thoughts  on  that  matter  are 
from  the  abundance  of  my  heart,  and  drawn  up  from  the  very  depths  of  my 
own  experience.  If  tliere  has  ever  lived  a  man  who  might  claim  the  privilcga 
of  speaking  with  emphasis  and  authority  on  tliis  great  question,— By  what 
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mcAtis  lAitn  a  mftn  best  support  the  sctiTitT  of  his  own  mind  in  solitnde  ?— I, 
probably,  am  that  man ;  and  npon  this  ground,  that  I  liaye  passed  more  of  m  j 
life  in  absolute  and  unmitigated  solitude,  roluntaril j,  and  for  intellectual  pur- 
poses, than  any  person  of  my  age  whom  I  have  ever  met  with,  heard  of,  or 
read  oL  With  such  pretensions,  what  is  it  tliat  I  offer  as  the  result  of  my 
experience,  and  how  fkr  does  it  coincide  with  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Coleridj^c  ? 
Briefly  this :  I  wholly  agree  with  him  that  literature,  in  the  proper  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  as  denothig  what  is  otherwise  called  BdUs  Lettrts^  etc., — that 
Is,  the  most  eminent  of  the  flue  arts,  and  so  understood,  therefore,  as  to 
exclude  all  aeierux  whatsoever,  is  not,  to  use  a  Grcelc  word,  avra^Kf/Ci  — uot 
self -sufficing ;  no,  not  eren  when  the  mind  is  so  far  advanced  that  it  can 
bring  what  have  hitherto  passed  for  merely  literary  or  atthetie  questions,  under 
the  light  of  philosophic  prinelples ;  when  problems  of  **  taste ''  have  expanded 
to  problems  of  human  nature.  And  why  ?  Simply  for  this  reason,— that  our 
power  to  exercise  the  faculties  on  such  subjects  is  not,  as  it  is  on  others,  in 
defiance  of  our  own  spirits ;  the  difflculties  and  resistances  to  our  progress  in 
these  investigations  are  not  susceptible  of  minute  and  equable  partition  (as 
in  mathematics) ;  and,  therefore,  the  movements  of  the  mind  cannot  be  con- 
tinuous, but  are  either,  of  necessity,  tumultuary  and  per  aaltum^  or  none  at 
alL  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  difficulty  is  pretty  equally  dispersed  and 
broken  up  into  a  series  of  steps,  no  one  of  which  demands  any  exertion 
sensibly  more  intense  than  the  rest,  ndlhing  is  required  of  the  student  beyond 
tliat  sort  of  application  and  coherent  attention  which,  in  a  sincere  student  of 
any  standing,  may  be  presumed  as  a  habit  already  and  inveterately  established. 
The  dilemma,  therefore,  to  which  a  student  of  pure  literature  is  continually 
reduced — such  a  stndent,  suppose,  as  the  Schlegels,  or  any  other  man  who  has 
cultivated  no  acquaintance  with  the  severer  sciences— is  this :  either  he  studies 
literature  as  a  mere  man  of  taste,  and,  perhaps,  also  as  a  philologer, — and,  in 
that  case,  his  understanding  must  find  a  daily  want  of  some  masculine  exer- 
cise to  call  it  out  and  give  it  play,— or  (which  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world), 
having  begun  to  study  literature  as  a  philosopher,  he  seeks  to  renew  that 
elevated  walk  of  study  at  all  opportunities ;  but  this  is  often  as  hopeless  an 
effort  as  to  a  great  poet  it  would  be  to  sit  down  upon  any  predetermination  to 
compose  in  his  character  of  poet  Hence,  therefore,— if  (as  too  often  it  hap- 
pens) he  has  not  cultivated  those  studies  (mathematics,  «.  g.)  which  present 
such  difficulties  as  will  bend  to  a  resolute  effort  of  the  mind,  and  which  have 
the  additional  recommendation  that  they  are  apt  to  stimulate  and  irritate  the 
mind  to  make  that  effort, — he  is  often  thrown^  by  the  very  cravings  of  an 
nnsatisfled  intellect,  and  not  by  passion  or  InclinatloD,  upon  some  vulgar 
ezcitement  of  business  or  pleasure,  which  becomes  constantly  more  necessary. 

OEinaUL  MBAKS  OF  8TUDT. 

According  to  my  view,  they  are  three,— first,  Logic ;  secondly,  Languages ; 
thirdly,  Arts  of  Memory.  With  respect  to  these,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any 
special  end  should  be  previously  given.  Be  his  end  what  It  may,  every 
student  must  have  thoughts  to  arrange,  luowledge  to  transplant,  and  facts  to 
record*  Means  which  are  thus  universally  requisite  may  safely  have  prece- 
dency of  the  end ;  and  it  will  not  be  a  preposterous  order  if  I  dedicate  my 
first  three  krtters  to  the  several  subjects  of  Logic,  Languages,  and  Arts  of 
Memory,  which  will  compose  one  half  of  my  scheme,  leaving  to  the  other 
half  the  task  of  unfolding  the  course  of  study  for  which  these  instruments 
will  be  available.  Having  thus  settled  the  arrangement,  and  implicitly,  there- 
fore, settled  In  part  the  idea  or  raiio  of  my  scheme,  I  shall  go  on  to  add  what 
may  be  necessary  to  oonfine  your  expectations  to  the  right  trade,  and  prevent 
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them  from  going  above  or  below  the  true  character  of  the  mark  I  ahn  at  I 
profess,  then,  to  attempt  something  much  higher  than  merely  directions  for  a 
course  of  reading.  Not  that  such  a  work  might  not  be  of  eminent  service ; 
and  in  particular  at  this  time,  and  with  a  constant  adaptation  to  the  case  of 
rich  men,  not  literary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  more  useful  book  could  be 
executed  than  a  scries  of  letters  (addressed,  for  example,  to  country  gentle- 
men, merchants,  etc.)  on  the  formation  of  a  library.  The  uses  of  such  a 
treatise,  however,  are  not  those  which  I  contemplate ;  for,  cither  It  would 
presume  and  refer  to  a  plan  of  study  already  settled, — and  In  that  light  it  is 
a  mere  complement  of  the  plan  I  propose  to  execute, — or  else  it  would 
attempt  to  involve  a  plan  of  study  in  the  course  of  reading  suggested ;  and  t?uU 
would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  do  in  cancretOy  what  it  is  far  more  con- 
venient, as  well  as  more  philosophical,  to  do  (as  I  am  now  going  to  do) 
directly  and  in  dbstracto.  A  mere  course  of  reading,  therefore,  Is  much  below 
what  I  propose ;  on  the  other  hand,  an  organon  of  the  human  understanding 
is  as  much  above  it  Such  a  work  is  a  labor  for  a  life ;  that  Is  to  say,  though 
it  may  take  up  but  a  small  part  of  every  day,  yet  could  it  in  no  otlicr  way 
accumulate  its  materials  than  by  keeping  the  mind  everlastingly  on  the  watch 
to  seize  upon  such  notices  as  may  arise  dally  throughout  a  life  under  tlie 
favor  of  accident  or  occasion.  Forty  years  are  not  too  large  a  period  for  such 
a  work ;  and  my  present  work,  however  maturely  meditated,  must  be  executed 
with  rapidity.  Here,  In  fact,  I  do  but  sketch  or  trace  In  outline  (wf.  kv  tvtt^ 
^eCi^apeiv)  what  there  It  would  become  my  duty  to  develop,  to  fill  up  in 
detail,  to  apply,  and  to'illustrate  on  the  most  extensive  scale. 

After  having  attempted.  In  my  first  part,  to  put  yon  In  possession  of  the 
best  method  for  acquiring  the  iiiMrumenU  of  study ;  and,  with  respect  to  logic 
In  particular,  having  directed  a  philosophic  light  upon  Its  true  meaning  and 
purpose,  with  the  hope  of  extinguishing  that  anarchy  of  errors  which  have 
possessed  this  ground  from  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon  to  the  moment  at  which  I 
write ;  I  then,  In  the  second  division,  address  myself  to  the  question  of  ends. 
Upon  which  word  let  me  distinguish :  upon  ends.  In  an  absolute  sense,  as 
ultimate  ends.  It  is  presumption  in  any  man  to  offer  counsel  to  another  of 
mature  age.  Advice  of  that  sort,  given  under  whatever  hollow  pretences  of 
kindness,  Is  to  be  looked  upon  as  arrogance  in  the  most  repulsive  shape ;  and 
to  be  rejected  with  that  sort  of  summary  disdain,  which  any  man  not  of  ser- 
vile nature  would  testify  towards  him  who  should  attempt  to  Influence  hU 
choice  of  a  wife.  A  student  of  mature  age  must  be  presumed  to  be  best 
acquainted  with  his  own  talents  and  his  own  intellectual  Inflrmitles,  with  his 
"forte"  and  his  "foible,"  with  his  own  former  experience  of  failure  or 
success,  and  with  the  direction  In  which  his  Inclinations  point  Far  be  It 
from  me  to  violate,  by  the  spirit  of  my  counsels,  a  pride  so  reasonable,  which, 
In  tnitli,  I  hold  sacred.  My  scheme  takes  an  humbler  ground.  Ends^  indeed, 
in  a  secondary  sense,  the  latter  half  professes  to  deal  with  ;  but  such  ends  as, 
though  bearing  that  character  In  relation  to  what  Is  purely  and  merely  instru- 
mental, yet  again  become  mean»  in  relation  to  ends  absolutely  so  called.  The 
final  application  of  your  powers  and  knowledge.  It  is  for  yourself  only  to 
determine ;  my  pretensions,  In  regard  to  that  election,  are  limited  to  this, — 
that  I  profess  to  place  you  on  a  vantage  ground  from  which  you  may  deter- 
mine more  wisely,  by  determining  from  a  higher  point  of  survey.  My  pur- 
pose Is  not  to  map  the  whole  course  of  your  Journey,  but  to  serve  as  your 
guide  to  that  station  at  which  you  may  be  able  to  lay  down  your  future  route 
for  yourself.  The  former  half  of  my  work  I  have  already  described  to  you ; 
the  latter  half  endeavors  to  construct  such  a  system  of  stud}*^  as  shall 
combine  these  two  advantages :  1.  Systematic  unity ;  Uiat  Is,  such  a  principle 
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cf  inlemot  coimection,  as  that  the  several  jmrts  of  the  plan  shall  furnish 
assistance  interchangeably.  2.  The  largest  possible  compass  of  eztemal 
relations.  Some  empires,  joa  know,  are  built  for  growth ;  others  are  essen- 
tially improgressiye,  but  are  built  for  duration,  on  some  principle  of  strong 
internal  cohesion.  Systems  of  knowledge,  however,  and  schemes  of  study, 
should  propose  both  ends;   they  should  take  their  foundations  broad  and 

deep, 

**And  lay  great  bases  for  eternity,'* 

"wliich  is  the  sorest  key  to  internal  and  systematic  connection ;  and,  secondly, 
they  should  provide  for  future  growth  and  accretion,  regarding  all  knowledge 
as  a  nnclens  and  centre  of  accumulation  for  other  knowledge.  It  is  on  this 
latter  principle,  by  the  way,  that  the  system  of  education  in  our  public 
schools,  however  otherwise  defective,  is  Justly  held  superior  to  the  sx>ecious 
novelties  of  our  suburban  academies ;  for  it  is  more  radical,  and  adapted  to  a 
larger  superstructure.  Such,  I  say,  is  the  character  of  my  scheme ;  and,  by 
the  very  act  of  claiming  for  it,  as  one  of  its  benefits,  that  it  leaves  you  in.  the 
centre  of  large  and  comprehensive  relations  to  other  parts  of  knowledge,  it  is 
pretty  apparent  that  I  do  not  presume  to  suggest  in  what  direction  of  these 
manifold  relations  you  should  afterwards  advance ;  that^  as  I  have  now  suffi- 
ciently explained,  will  be  left  to  your  own  self-knowledge ;  but  to  your  self- 
knowledge  illumined  at  the  point  where  I  leave  you  by  that  other  knowledge 
which  my  scheme  of  study  professes  to  communicate. 

When  I  spoke  above  of  the  student^s  taking  his  foundations  broad  and 
deep,  I  had  my  eye  chiefly  ou  the  comer-stones  of  strong-built  knowledge, 
namely,  on  logic ;  on  a  proper  choice  of  languages ;  on  a  particular  part  of 
what  is  called  metaphysics ;  and  on  mathcnuitics.  Now,  you  allege  (I  suppose 
upon  occasion  of  my  references  to  mathematics  in  my  lost  letter)  that  you  have 
no  '*  genius  *^  for  mathematics ;  and  you  speak  with  the  usual  awe  {pavor  atton- 
Uorum)  of  the  supposed  "profundity**  of  intellect  necessary  to  a  groat 
progress  in  this  direction.  Be  assured  that  you  are  in  utter  error ;  though  it 
be  an  error  all  but  universaL  In  mathematics,  upon  two  irresistible  argu- 
ments which  I  shall  set  in  a  clear  light,  when  I  come  to  explain  the  procedure 
of  the  mind  with  regard  to  that  sort  of  evidence  and  that  sort  of  investiga- 
tion, there  can  be.  no  subtlety ;  all  minds  are  levelled  except  as  to  the  rap 
pidity  of  the  course,  and,  from  the  entire  absence  of  all  those  acts  of  mind 
which  do  really  imply  profundity  of  intellect,  it  is  a  question  whether  on  idiot 
might  not  be  made  an  excellent  mathematician.  Listen  not  to  the  romantic 
notions  of  the  world  on  this  subject ;  above  all,  listen  not  to  mathematicians. 
Mathematicians,  a$  mathematieiatUy  have  no  business  with  the  question.  It  is 
one  thing  to  understand  mathematics,  another,  and  for  different,  to  understand 
the  philosophy  of  mathematics.  With  respect  to  this,  it  is  memorable  that, 
in  no  one  of  the  great  philosophical  questions  which  the  ascent  of  mathemat- 
ics has,  from  time  to  time,  brought  up  above  the  horizon  of  our  speculative 
view,  has  any  mathematician  who  was  merely  such  (however  eminent)  had 
depth  of  intellect  adequate  to  its  solution,  without  insisting  on  the  absurdi- 
ties published  by  mathematicians,  on  the  philosophy  of  the  ir\finUe^  since  that 
notion  was  introduced  into  mathematics,  or  on  the  fruitless  attempts  of  all 
but  a  metaphysician  to  settle  the  strife  between  the  conflicting  modes  of 
valuing  living  force* ;—!  need  only  ask  what  English  or  French  mathematician 
has  been  able  to  exhibit  the  notion  of  negative  quantitie»y  In  a  theory  endurable 
even  to  a  popular  philosophy,  or  which  has  commanded  any  assent?  Or, 
again,  what  Algebra  is  there  existing  which  does  not  contain  a  false  and  ludi- 
crous account  of  the  procedure  in  tliat  science,  as  contrasted  with  the  pro- 
cedure in  geometry  ?    But,  not  to  trouble  you  with  more  of  these  cases  so 
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opprobrious  to  mathfimaticians,  lay  this  to  heart,  that  mathematics  are  very 
easy  and  very  important ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  organ  of  one  large  division  of 
human  linowledge.  And,  as  it  is  of  consequence  that  you  should  lose  no  time 
by  waiting  for  my  letter  on  that  subject,  let  mo  forestall  so  much  of  it  as  to 
advise  that  you  would  immediately  commence  with  Euclid ;  reading  those 
eight  boo]!LS  of  the  Elements  which  are  usually  read,  and  the  Data.  If  you 
should  go  no  further,  so  much  geometry  will  be  useful  and  delightful ;  aud  so 
much,  by  reading  for  two  hours  a  day,  you  will  easily  accomplish  in  about 
thirteen  weeiu,  that  is,  one  quarter  of  a  ycfur. 

LAKOUAOBa 

On  this  Babel  of  an  earth  which  you  and  I  inhabit,  there  are  said  to  be 
about  three  thousand  languages  and  Jargons.  Of  nearly  five  hundred,  you 
will  find  a  specimen  in  the  Mithridates  of  Adelung,  and  in  some  other  German 
works  of  more  moderate  bulk.  .  .  . 

To  a  professed  linguist,  therefore,  the  natural  advice  would  be — examine 
the  structure  of  as  many  languages  as  possible;  gather  as  many  thousand 
specimens  as  possible  into  your  horttu  sieeuK^  beginning  with  the  eldest  forms 
of  the  Teutonic,  namely,  the  Visigothic  and  tlie  Icelandic,  for  which  the  aids 
rendered  by  modem  learning  are  immense.  To  a  professed  philologist,  I  s^y, 
the  natural  advice  would  be  this.  But  to  you,  who  have  no  such  purposes,  and 
whom  I  suppose  to  wish  for  languages  simply  as  avenues  to  literature,  not 
otherwise  accessible,  I  will  frankly  say — start  from  this  principle — ^that  the 
act  of  learning  a  language  is  in  itself  an  evil ;  and  so  frame  your  selection  of 
languages,  that  the  laigcst  possible  body  of  literature  avaUdtie  for  y<ntr 
purpoasB  shall  be  laid  open  to  you  at  the  least  possible  price  of  time  and 
mental  energy  squandered  in  this  direction.  I  say  this  with  some  earnestness. 
For  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  one  of  the  habits  most  unfavorable  to 
the  growth  and  sincere  culture  of  the  intellect  in  our  day,  is  the  facility  witb 
which  men  surrender  themselves  to  the  barren  and  ungenial  labor  of  language* 
learning.  Unless  biAanced  by  studies  that  give  more  exercise,  more  excite* 
mcnt,  and  more  aliment  to  the  faculties^  I  am  convinced,  by  all  I  have 
observed,  that  this  practice  is  the  dry-rot  of  the  human  mind.  How  should  it 
be  otherwise  ?  The  act  of  learning  a  science  is  good,  not  only  for  the  knowl- 
edge which  results,  but  for  the  exercise  which  attends  it ;  the  enei^es  which 
the  learner  is  obliged  to  put  forth  are  true  intellectual  eneigies,  and  his  very 
errors  are  full  of  instruction.  He  fails  to  construct  some  leading  idea,  or  he 
even  mlsconstructs  it ;  he  places  himself  in  a  false  position  with  respect  to 
certain  propositions;  views  them  from  a  false  centre;  makes  a  false  or  an 
imperfect  antithesis;  apprehends  a  definition  with  insufScient  rigor;  or 
fails  in  his  use  of  it  to  keep  it  self-consistent  These  and  a  thousand  other 
errors  are  met  by  a  thousand  appropriate  resources — all  of  a  true  intellectual 
character — comparing,  combining,  disUngnishing,  generalizing,  subdividing, 
acts  of  abstracUon  and  evolution,  of  synthesis  and  analysis,  until  the  most 
torpid  minds  are  ventilated,  and  healthily  excited  by  this  introversion  of  the 
faculties  upon  themselves. 

But,  in  the  study  of  language  (with  an  exception,  however,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  favor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  which  I  shall  notice  hereafter),  nothing 
of  aU  this  can  take  place,  and  for  one  simple  reason, — that  all  is  arbitrary. 
Wherever  there  is  a  law  aud  System,  wherever  there  Is  relation  and  correspond- 
enco  of  parts,  the  intellect  will  make  its  way, — ^will  interfuse  amongst  the  dry 
bones  the  blood  and  pulses  of  life,  and  create  ^*  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of 
death.**  But  whatsoever  is  arbitrary  and  conventional, — ^wbich  yields  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  this  way  rather  than  that,  obeying  no  theory  or  law. 
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— must,  by  its  lifeless  forms,  kill  and  mortify  the  action  of  the  intellect  If 
this  be  true,  it  becomes  every  stadent  to  keep  watch  upon  liimsclf,  that  he 
doe!  mot,  upon  Any  li|^  temptation,  allovr  himself  an  overbalance  of  study  in 
this  directk>]i;  for  the  temptations  to  such  an  excess,  which  in  our  days  are 
■lore  powerful  than  formerly,  are  at  all  times  too  powerful  Of  all  the 
wespons  in  tke  armory  of  the  scholar,  none  is  so  showy  or  so  captivating  to 
conmionplace  minds  as  skill  in  languages.  Vanity  is,  therefore,  one  cause  of 
the  ondne  application  to  langus^es.  A  second  is  the  national /<uAk»&.  What 
nation  bat  ourselves  ever  made  the  language  of  its  eternal  enemy  an  essential 
part  of  even  a  decent  edocation  ?  What  should  we  think  of  Roman  policy  if, 
during  the  second  Punic  War,  the  Carthaginian  language  had  been  taught,  as 
n  matter  of  coarse,  to  the  children  of  every  Roman  citizen?  But  a  third 
cause,  which,  I  believe,  has  more  efficacy  than  either  of  the  former,  is  mere 
Itnty^ — the  simple  fact  of  beim;  unballasted  by  any  sufficient  weight  of  plan 
or  settled  purpose  to  present  a  counterpoise  to  the  slightest  momentum  this 
way  or  that,  arising  from  any  impulse  of  accident  or  personal  caprice.  When 
there  is  no  resistance,  a  breath  of  air  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  the 
notion.  I  remember  once,  that,  happening  to  spend  an  autumn  in  Ilf  rocombe, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Devonsliire,  I  found  all  the  young  ladies  whom  I  knew 
busily  employed  in  the  stndy  of  marine  botany.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
channel,  in  all  the  South  Welsh  ports  of  Tenby,  etc.,  they  were  no  less  busy 
upon  concbolofcy.  In  neltber  case,  from  any  previous  love  of  the  science,  but 
^mply  availing  themselves  of  their  local  advantages.  .  .  . 

In  a  celebrated  satire  {The  PunuUt  qf  Literature),  much  read  in  my  youth, 
nnd  which  I  myself  read  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  remember  one  counsel 
—there  addressed  to  young  men,  but»  in  tBct^  of  universal  application.  '*  I 
call  upon  them,**  said  the  author,  "  to  dart  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things :  **  a 
wise  counsel,  and  Justly  expressed ;  for  it  requires  much  courage  to  forsake 
popular  paths  of^knowledge,  merely  upon  a  conviction  that  they  are  not 
favorable  to  the  ulUmate  ends  of  knowledge.  In  yon,  however,  thai  sort  of 
courage  may  be  presumed ;  but  how  will  you  "  dare  to  be  ignorant**  of  many 
things  in  opposition  to  the  cravings  of  your  own  mind?  Simply  thus: 
destroy  Ibase  false  cravings  by  introducing  a  healthier  state  of  the  organ.  A 
good  scheme  of  stndy  will  soon  show  itself  to  be  such  by  this  one  test — that  it 
Will  exclude  as  powerfully  as  it  wiU  appropriate ;  it  will  be  a  system  of  repuV 
idon  no  less  than  of  attimetion ;  once  thoroughly  possessed  and  occupied  by 
the  deep  and  genial  pleasures  of  one  truly  intellectual  pursuit,  you  will  bo 
easy  and  indifferent  to  all  others  that  had  previously  teased  you  with  transient 
cxcitemenL  ...  If  your  intentions,  as  I  suppose,  lean  most  to  literature,  let 
me  establish  one  necessary  distinction,  because  the  word  literature  is  used  in 
two  senses ;  the  philosophical,  in  which  it  is  the  direct  and  adequate  antithesis 
of  books  of  knowledge,  and  the  popular,  in  which  it  is  a  mere  term  of  con- 
Tenience  for  expressii^  inclusively  the  total  books  in  a  language.  In  the 
former  sense,  it  will  exclude  all  books  in  which  the  matter  is  paramount  to 
the  man«t^  or  form,  in  which  literature  is  a  fine  art  The  true  antithesis  of 
literature  to  books  of  knowledge  (books  written  to  instruct)  is  power.  Hence- 
forth I  Bhonld  use  the  antithesca  power  and  knowledge  as  tbe  most  philosoph- 
ical exprcesion  for  Uteratnre  (that  is,  Uterae  MffManionn),  and  anti-literature 
(that  is,  UUrwie  dkkietieaey,  [meaning  by  litemture  of  pow^er,  books  written  not 
simply  to  amuse  or  instruct,  but,  like  Jbradim  Loet  or  King  Lear^  to  call  forth 
the  deepest  emotioae,  aad  iiiH>^  o^w  aencaptlona  of  ideal  beauty  and  gran- 
deur]. 
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opprobrious  to  mathematicians,  lay  this  to  heart,  that  mathematics  are  very 
easy  and  very  important ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  organ  of  one  lai^e  division  of 
human  knowledge.  And,  as  It  is  of  consequence  that  you  should  lose  no  lima 
by  waiting  for  my  letter  on  that  subject,  let  mo  forestall  so  much  of  it  as  to 
advise  that  you  would  immediately  commence  with  Euclid ;  reading  those 
eight  books  of  the  Elements  which  are  usually  read,  and  the  Data.  If  you 
sliould  go  no  further,  so  much  geometry  will  be  useful  and  delightful ;  and  so 
much,  by  reading  for  two  hours  a  day,  you  will  easily  accomplish  in  about 
thirteen  weeks,  that  is,  one  quarter  of  a  year. 

LAHOUAOBa 

On  this  Babel  of  an  earth  which  you  and  I  inhabit,  there  arc  said  to  be 
about  three  thousand  languages  and  Jargons.  Of  nearly  five  hundred,  you 
will  find  a  specimen  in  the  Mithridates  of  Adelung,  and  in  some  other  German 
works  of  more  moderate  bulk.  .  .  . 

To  a  professed  linguist,  therefore,  the  natural  advice  would  be — examine 
the  structure  of  as  many  languages  as  possible;  gather  as  many  thousand 
specimens  as  possible  into  your  horttis  skew,  beginning  with  the  eldest  forma 
of  the  Teutonic,  namely,  the  Visigothic  and  the  Icelandic,  for  which  the  aids 
rendered  by  modem  learning  are  immense.  To  a  professed  philologist,  I  say* 
the  natural  advice  would  be  this.  But  to  you,  who  have  no  such  purposes,  and 
whom  I  suppose  to  wish  for  languages  simply  as  avenues  to  literature,  not 
otherwise  accessible,  I  will  frankly  say— start  from  this  principle — that  the 
act  of  learning  a  language  is  in  Itself  an  evU ;  and  so  frame  your  selection  of 
languages,  that  the  largest  possible  body  of  literature  available  fw  ycur 
purpotn  shall  be  laid  open  to  you  at  the  least  possible  price  of  time  and 
mental  energy  squandered  in  this  direction.  I  say  this  with  some  earnestness. 
For  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  one  of  the  habits  most  unfavorable  to 
the  growth  and  sincere  culture  of  the  intellect  in  our  day,  is  the  facility  with 
which  men  surrender  themselves  to  the  barren  and  ungenial  labor  of  language- 
learning.  Unless  bidanced  by  studies  that  give  more  exercise,  more  excite* 
ment,  and  more  aliment  to  the  faculties,  I  am  convinced,  by  all  I  have 
observed,  that  this  practice  is  the  dry-rot  of  the  human  mind.  How  should  it 
be  otherwise  ?  The  act  of  learning  a  science  is  good,  not  only  for  the  knowl- 
edge which  results,  but  for  the  exercise  which  attends  it ;  the  energies  which 
the  learner  is  obliged  to  put  forth  are  true  intellectual  energies,  and  his  very 
errors  are  full  of  instruction.  He  fails  to  construct  some  leading  idea,  or  he 
even  mlsconstructs  it ;  he  places  himself  in  a  false  position  with  respect  to 
certain  propositions;  views  them  from  a  false  centre;  makes  a  false  or  an 
imperfect  antithesis;  apprehends  a  definition  with  insufScient  rigor;  or 
fails  in  his  use  of  it  to  keep  it  self -consistent  These  and  a  thousand  other 
errors  are  met  by  a  thousand  appropriate  resources — all  of  a  true  intellectual 
character— comparing,  combining,  distinguishing,  generalizing,  subdividing, 
acts  of  abstraction  and  evolution,  of  sjrnthesis  and  analjrsis,  until  the  most 
torpid  minds  are  ventilated,  and  healthUy  excited  by  this  introversion  of  the 
faculties  upon  themselves. 

But,  in  the  study  of  language  (with  an  exception,  however,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  favor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  which  I  shall  notice  hereafter),  nothing 
of  all  this  can  take  place,  and  for  one  simple  reason, — that  all  is  arbitrary. 
Wherever  there  is  a  law  and  System,  wherever  there  is  relation  and  correspond- 
ence of  parts,  the  intellect  will  make  its  way, — ^will  interfuse  amongst  the  dry 
bones  the  blood  and  pulses  of  life,  and  create  ^*  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of 
death.**  But  whatsoever  is  arbitrary  and  conventional, — ^whieh  yields  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  this  way  rather  than  that,  obeying  no  theory  or  law. 
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— must,  by  its  lifeless  forms,  kill  and  mortify  the  action  of  the  intellect  If 
this  be  true,  it  becomes  every  stadent  to  keep  watch  upon  Iiimsclf,  that  he 
doei  Bot|  npoQ  any  li^ht  temptation,  allovr  himself  an  ovurbalance  of  study  in 
this  directton;  for  the  temptations  to  such  an  excess,  which  In  our  days  are 
■lore  powerful  than  formerly,  are  at  all  times  too  powerful  Of  all  the 
weapons  In  tke  armory  of  the  scholar,  none  is  so  showy  or  so  captivating  to 
conmionplace  minds  as  skill  in  languages.  VauUy  is,  tlierefore,  one  cause  of 
the  ondae  application  to  languages.  A  second  is  the  national /cuAion.  What 
nation  bat  ourselves  ever  made  the  language  of  its  eternal  enemy  an  essential 
part  of  even  a  decent  edacation  ?  What  should  we  thiuk  of  Roman  policy  if, 
during  the  second  Panic  War,  the  Carthaginian  language  had  been  taught,  as 
a  matter  of  coarse,  to  the  children  of  every  Roman  citizen?  But  a  third 
cause,  which,  I  believe,  has  more  efficacy  than  either  of  the  former,  is  mere 
2evtty, — the  simple  fact  of  being  unballasted  by  any  sufficient  weight  of  plan 
or  settled  purpose  to  present  a  counterpoise  to  the  slightest  momentum  this 
way  or  that^  arising  from  any  impulse  of  accident  or  personal  caprice.  When 
there  is  no  resistance,  a  breath  of  air  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  the 
motion.  I  remember  once,  that,  happening  to  spend  an  autumn  in  Ilf  rocombe, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Devonshire,  I  found  all  the  young  ladies  whom  I  knew 
bosily  employed  in  the  stady  of  marine  botany.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
channel,  in  all  the  South  Welsh  ports  of  Tenby,  etc.,  they  were  no  less  busy 
upon  conchology.  In  neither  case,  from  any  previous  love  of  the  science,  but 
limply  availing  themselves  of  their  local  advantages.  .  .  . 

In  a  celebrated  satire  {77te  PurtuiU  of  LUercUure\  much  read  in  my  youth, 
and  which  I  myself  read  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  remember  one  counsel 
—there  addressed  to  young  men,  but»  in  fAct,  of  universal  application.  **  I 
call  upon  them,^*  said  tlie  author,  "  to  dan  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things :  '*  a 
wise  counsel,  and  Justly  expressed ;  for  It  requires  much  courage  to  forsake 
popular  paUui  of^luiowledge,  merely  upon  a  conviction  that  they  are  not 
favorable  to  the  ultimate  ends  of  loiowledge.  In  yon,  however,  that  sort  of 
courage  may  be  presumed ;  but  how  will  you  *'  dare  to  be  ignorant'*  of  many 
things  in  opposition  to  the  cravings  of  your  own  mind?  Simply  thus: 
destroy  these  false  cravings  by  introducing  a  healthh^r  state  of  the  organ.  A 
good  scheme  of  study  will  soon  show  itself  to  be  such  by  this  one  test— that  it 
Will  exclude  as  powerfully  as  it  will  appropriate ;  it  will  be  a  system  of  repul- 
•ion  no  less  than  of  attimction ;  once  thoroughly  possessed  and  occupied  by 
the  deep  and  genial  pleasures  of  one  truly  intellectual  pursuit,  you  will  be 
easy  and  indifferent  to  all  others  that  had  previously  tcsscd  you  with  transient 
mixt*\\jg^npa^t.  ...  If  youT  iutcntlons,  as  I  suppose,  lean  most  to  literature,  let 
me  establish  one  necessary  distinction,  because  the  word  literature  is  used  in 
two  senses ;  the  philosophical,  in  which  it  is  the  direct  and  adequate  antithesis 
of  books  of  knowledge,  and  the  popular,  in  which  it  is  a  mere  term  of  con- 
Tenienco  for  expresaii^  inclusively  the  total  boolis  in  a  language.  In  the 
former  aense,  it  will  exdnde  all  books  in  which  the  matter  is  panunount  to 
the  ihanni^  or  form,  in  which  literature  Is  a  fine  art  The  true  antithesis  of 
literatnre  to  books  of  knowledge  (books  written  to  Instruct)  is  power.  Hence- 
forth I  shoold  use  the  aatithescs  power  and  knowledge  as  the  moat  philosoph- 
ical expressloD  for  Uteratore  (that  is,  lUerae  hymanicf<e9\  and  anti-llteiature 
(that  is,  lUenH  dkkKiica$\  [roeuiing  by  literature  of  power,  books  written  not 
simply  to  amnse  or  faistnict,  but,  like  Btradim  Lott  or  King  Lear^  to  call  forth 
the  deepest  emotioBft,  uA  iwjsUn  MW  aQnctptioDs  of  ideal  beauty  and  gran- 
4eiir]. 
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CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES. 

Now,  then,  prepared  with  this  distinction,  let  ns  inquire  whether— weighing 
the  difficulties  against  the  benefits — there  is  an  overbalance  of  motive  for  yon, 
with  your  purposes,  to  study  what  are  inaccurately  termed*  the  **  classical** 
languages.  And,  first,  with  respect  to  Greek,  we  have  often  had  the  question 
debated,  and,  in  our  own  days,  solemn  ch^enges  thrown  out  and  solemn 
adjudications  given  on  the  question,  whether  any  benefit  corresponding  to  the 
time  and  the  labor  can  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  question  could  not  be  rightly  shaped ;  for,  as  no  man 
chose  to  plead  "  amusement "  as  a  sufficient  motive  for  so  great  an  undertak- 
ing, it  was  always  debated  with  a  single  reference  to  the  knmoUdge  involved  in 
those  literatures.  But  this  is  a  ground  wholly  untenable.  For,  let  the 
knowledge  be  what  it  might,  all  knowledge  is  translatable,  and  translat- 
able without  one  atom  of  loss.  If  this  were  all,  therefore,  common  sense 
would  prescribe  that  faithful  translations  should  be  executed  of  all  the 
classics,  and  all  men  in  future  depend  upon  these  vicarious  labors.  With 
respect  to  the  Greek,  this  would  soon  be  accomplished;  for  what  is  the 
knowledge  which  lurks  in  that  language  ?  All  knowledge  may  be  commo- 
diously  distributed  into  science  and  erudition;  of  the  latter  (antiquities, 
geography,  philology,  theology,  etc.),  there  is  a  very  considerable  body;  of 
the  former,  but  little,  namely,  the  mathematical  and  musical  works, — and  the 
medical  works — ^what  else  ?  Nothing  that  can  deserve  the  name  of  science, 
except  the  single  organon  of  Aristotle.  With  Greek  medicine,  I  suppose  that 
you  have  no  concern.  As  to  mathematics,  a  man  must  be  an  idiot  if  ho  were 
to  study  Greek  for  the  sake  of  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  or  Diophantus.  In 
Latin  or  in  French  you  may  find  them  all  regularly  translated,  and  parts  of 
them  embodied  in  the  works  of  English  mathematicians.  Besides,  if  It  were 
otherwise,  where  the  notions  and  all  the  relations  are  so  few,  elementary,  and 
determinate,  and  the  vocabulary,  therefore,  so  scanty,  as  in  matliematics,  it 
could  not  be  necessary  to  learn  Greek,  even  if  you  were  disposed  to  read  them. 

It  is  not  for  knowledge  that  Greek  is  worth  learning,  but  for  power.  Here 
arises  the  question — Of  what  value  is  this  power?  that  is,  how  is  the  Grecian 
literature  to  be  rated  in  relation  to  other  literatures?  .  .  .  The  question  is 
limited  wholly,  as  you  see,  to  the  value  of  the  literature  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  word.  Now,  it  is  my  private  theory,  to  which  you  will  allow  what  degree 
of  weight  you  please,  that  the  antique  or  pagan  literature  is  a  polar  antagonist 
to  the  modem  or  Christian  literature;  that  each  is  an  evolution  from  a 
distinct  principle,  having  nothing  in  common  but  what  is  necessarily  common 
to  all  modes  of  thought,  namely,  good  sense  and  logic ;  and  ttiat  they  are  to 
be  criticised  from  different  stations  and  points  of  view.  .  .  . 

So  much  for  the  Greek.  Now,  as  to  the  Latin,  the  case  is  wholly  reversed. 
Here  the  literature  is  of  far  less  value ;  and,  on  the  whole,  with  your  views,  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  it  would  recompense  your  pains.  But  the  anti- 
literature  (as,  for  want  of  a  strict  anUthesis,  I  must  call  it)  is  inestimable, 

*  A  late  writer  has  annoanced  it  as  a  matter  of  discovery,  that  the  term  **  classict** 
is  applicable  also  to  the  modem  laognaget.  Bat,  sorely,  this  was  never  doubted  by 
any  man  who  considered  the  meaning  and  origin  of  toe  term.  It  is  drawn,  as  the 
reader  mnst  be  reminded,  from  the  political  economy  of  Rome.  Such  a  man  was  rated 
as  to  his  iQoome  In  the  third  clan,  s ach  another  in  the  fourth,  and  so  on :  but  he  who 
was  in  the  hlsbest,  was  said  emphatically  to  be  of  M«  elass,  *^  classicas,^*  a  daas-roao, 
without  adding  the  number,  as  In  that  case  snperflaovs.    Hence,  by  an  obvious 


analogv,  the  best  authors  were  rated  as  daaslcl,  or  men  of  the  highest  class ;  Jast  as, 
in  English,  wt  say,  ^'men  of  rank,"  abeolately,  for  men  who  are  In  the  highest  ranks 
of  the  sute.  The  particnlar  error  by  which  this  mere  formal  term  of  relation  was 
mtUmaUd  (if  I  may  so  say)  in  one  of  its  accidents  (namely,  the  application  to  Greek 
and  Boman  writers),  la  one  of  the  oommonett  and  most  naturaL 
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Latin  liaYlng  been  the  uniyeraal  langoAgo  of  ChrUtendom  for  so  long  a  period. 
The  Latin  works  since  the  restoration  of  letters  are  alone  of  immense  value 
for  knowledge  of  every  kind;  much  science,  inexhaustible  erudition ;  and,  to 
this  day,  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  the  best  part  of  the 
latter  is  communicated  in  Latin.  Now,  though  all  knowledge  i»  (which  power 
is  not)  adequately  communicable  by  translation,  yet  as  there  is  no  hope  that 
the  immense  bibUotheca  of  Latin  accumulated  in  the  last  three  centuries  ever 
will  be  translated,  you  cannot  possibly  dispense  with  this  language.  .  .  . 

MODERN  LAirOUAOES. 

Reserving  to  my  conclusion  anything  I  have  to  say  upon  these  languages^ 
as  depositories  of  literature  properly  so  called,  I  shall  first  speak  of  them  as 
depositories  of  knoidedge.  Among  the  four  great  races  of  men  in  Europe, 
namely,  1.  The  Celtic,  occupying  a  few  of  the  western  extremities  of  Europe; 
2.  The  Teutonic,  occupying  the  northern  and  midland  parts ;  3.  The  Latin 
(blended  with  Teutonic  tribes),  occupying  the  south ;  and,  4.  The  Sclavonic, 
occupying  the  east,  it  is  evident  that  of  the  first  and  the  last  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  anything  in  this  place,  because  their  pretensions  to  literature  do  not 
extend  to  our  present  sense  of  the  word.  No  Celt  even,  however  extravagant, 
pretends  to  the  possession  of  a  body  of  Celtic  philosophy  and  Celtic  science 
of  independent  growth.  The  Celtic  and  Sclavonic  languages,  therefore,  dis- 
missed, our  business  at  present  is  with  those  of  the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic 
families.  Now,  three  of  the  Latin  family,  namely,  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese,  are  at  once  excluded  for  the  purpose  before  us :  because  it  is 
notorious  that,  from  political  and  religious  causes,  these  three  nations  have 
but  feebly  participated  in  the  general  scientific  and  philosophic  labors  of  the 
age.  Italy,  indeed,  has  cultivated  natural  philosophy  with  an  exclusive  zeal ; 
a  direction  probably  impressed  upon  the  national  mind  by  patriotic  reverence 
for  her  great  names  in  that  department  But,  merely  for  the  sake  of  such 
knowledge  (supposing  no  other  motive),  it  would  bo  idle  to  i>ay  the  price  of 
learning  a  language, — all  the  current  contributions  to  science  being  regularly 
gathered  into  the  general  gamer  of  Europe  by  the  scientific  Journals,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Of  the  Latin  languages,  therefore,  which  are  wholly  the 
hmguages  of  Catholic  nations,  but  one— that  is,  the  French — can  present  any 
sufficient  attractions  to  a  student  in  search  of  general  knowledge.  Of  the 
Teutonic  literatures,  on  the  other  hand,  which  arc  the  adequate  representa- 
tives of  the  Protestant  intellectual  interest  in  Europe  (no  Catholic  nations 
speaking  a  Teutonic  language  except  the  southern  states  of  Germany  and  part 
of  the  Netherlands),  all  give  way  at  once  to  the  paramount  pretensions  of  the' 
English  and  the  German.  I  do  not  say  this  with  the  levity  of  ignorance,  as  if 
presuming,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  in  a  small  territory,  such  as  Denmark, 
e.  g.^  the  literature  must,  of  necessity,  bear  a  value  proportioned  to  its  politi- 
cal rank.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  some  acquaintyice  with  the  Danish 
literature ;  and  though,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  literature  as  a  body 
of  creative  art,  I  cannot  esteem  it  highly,  yet,  as  a  depository  of  knowledge  in 
one  particular  direction,— namely,  the  direption  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
research, — it  has,  undoubtedly,  high  claims  upon  the  student^s  attention.  .  .  . 

Waiving  all  mere  presumptive  arguments,  the  bare  amount  of  books  annu- 
ally published  in  the  several  countries  of  Europe  puts  the  matter  out  of  all 
doubt,  that  the  great  commerce  of  thought  and  knowledge  in  the  civilized 
▼orld  is,  at  this  day,  conducted  hi  three  languages— the  English,  the  German, 
and  the  French.  Yon,  therefore,  having  the  good  fortune  to  be  an  English- 
man, are  to  make  your  choice  between  the  two  last ;  and,  this  being  so,  I* 
conceive  that  there  is  no  room  for  ifcsitation,— the  "  detur  pnlchriori*'  being. 
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in  tbi9  case  (that  U,  remember,  with  an  excloslve  reference  to  launcicdiie),  a 
direction  easily  followccL 

Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed  to  say  of  the  French  literature,  as  the  kindest 
thing  ho  had  to  say  about  it,  that  he  valued  it  chiefly  for  this  reason :  that  it 
had  a  boolc  upon  every  subject  How  far  this  might  be  a  reasonable  opinion 
fifty  years  ago,  and  understood,  as  Dr.  Johnson  must  have  meant  it,  of  the 
French  literature  as  compared  with  the  English  of  the  same  period,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say.  It  has  certainly  ceased  to  be  true,  even  under  these  rcstric- 
lions,  and  is  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the  truth  if  extended  to  the  French  in 
its  relation  to  the  German.  Undoubtedly,  the  French  literature  holds  out  to 
the  student  some  peculiar  advantages,  as  what  literature  does  not  ? — some, 
even,  wliich  we  should  not  have  anticipated ;  for,  though  wo  Justly  value  our- 
selves, as  a  nation,  upon  our  classical  education,  yet  no  literature  is  poorer 
than  the  English  in  the  learning  of  classical  antiquities, — our  Bcntleys,  even, 
and  our  Porsons,  having  thrown  all  their  learning  into  the  channel  of 
philology ;  whilst  a  single  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  contains  more  useful  antiquarian  research  than  a  whole  English 
library.  In  digesta  of  history,  again,  the  French  language  is  richer  than  ours, 
and  in  their  dictionaries  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  (jtot  in  their  encyclope- 
dias). But  all  these  are  advantages  of  the  French  only  in  relation  to  the 
English,  and  not  to  the  German  literature,  which,  for  vast  compass,  variety, 
and  extent,  far  exceeds  all  others  as  a  depository  for  the  current  accumula- 
tions of  knowledge.  The  mere  number  of  bool^s  published  annually  In  Ger- 
many, compared  with  tho  annual  product  of  France  and  England,  is  alone  a 
gatisfactory  evidence  of  this  assertion.  With  relation  to  France,  it  is  a  second 
alignment  in  ita  favor  that  the  intellectual  activity  of  Germany  is  not  intensely 
accumulated  in  one  great  capital,  as  it  is  in  Paris ;  but,  whilst'  it  is  here  and 
there  converge  intensely  enough  for  all  useful  purposes  (as  at  Berlin,  Kon- 
Sgsberg,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  Vienna,  Munich,  etc),  it  is  also  healthily  diffused 
OTor  tho  whole  territory.  There  is  not  a  sixth-rate  town  in  Protestant 
Germany  which  does  not  annually  contribute  its  quota  of  books :  intellectual 
culture  has  manured  the  whole  soil ;  not  a  district  but  it  has  penetrated, 
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Which  laavas  no  corner  of  tho  land  untottched.'* 

A  third  adTantage  on  the  side  of  Germany  (an  advantage  for  this  pnrpofle)| 
Ib  its  division  into  a  great  number  of  independent  states.  From  this  circum- 
ptance  it  derives  the  benefit  of  an  internal  rivaiship  amongst  its  several  members, 
over  and  above  that  general  external  rivaiship  which  it  maintains  with  other 
nations.  An  advantage  of  the  same  kind  wo  enjoy  in  England.  The  British 
nation  is  fortunately  split  into  three  great  divisions,  and  thus  a  national  fed* 
ing  of  emulation  and  contest  is  excited,— slight,  indeed,  or  none  at  all,  on  th« 
part  of  tho  English  (not  from  any  merit,  but  fh)m  mere  decay  of  patriotic 
feeling),  stronger  on'the  part  of  the  Irish,  and  sometimes  illiberally  and 
odiously  strong  on  tho  part  of  the  Scotch  (especially  as  yon  descend  below 
the  rank  of  gentlemen).  But,  disgustbig  as  it  sometimes  is  in  ita  expression, 
this  nationality  is  of  great  service  to  our  efforts  in  all  directions.  A  triple 
power  is  gained  for  internal  excitement  of  the  national  energies ;  whilst,  in 
regard  to  any  external  enemy,  or  any  external  rival,  tho  three  nationa  act  with 
the  unity  of  a  single  force.  But  the  most  conspicuous  advantage  of  tho  Crer> 
man  literature  is  its  great  originality  and  boldness  of  speculation,  and  the 
character  of  masculine  austeri^  and  precision  impressed  upon  their  scientific 
labors  by  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff  heretofore,  and  by  the  aeverer 
philotophy  of  modem  days. 
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URTSE  7B0M  THOMAS  CABLTLE  TO  A  STUDENT,  ASKING    ADTIGB  A8  TO 

BEADING  AND  A  PROFESSION. 

Dear  Sib: — Some  time  ago  your  letter  was  delivered  to  me;  I 
take  litendlj  the  first  half-hoar  I  have  had  since  to  write  you  a  word 
of  answer.  It  would  give  me  true  satisfaction  could  any  advice  of 
mine  contribute  to  forward  you  in  your  honorable  course  of  self- 
improvement,  but  a  long  experience  has  taught  me  that  advice  can 
profit  but  little ;  that  there  is  a  good  reason  why  advice  is  so  seldom 
followed ;  this  reason,  namely,  that  it  so  seldom,  and  can  ^most 
never  be,  rightly  given.  No  man  knows  the  state  of  another;  it  is 
always  to  some  more  or  less  imaginary  man  that  the  wisest  and  most 
honest  adviser  is  speaking. 

As  to  the  books  which  you — whom  1  know  so  little  of — should 
read,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  definite  that  can  be  said.  For  one 
thing,  you  may  be  strenuously  advised  to  keep  reading.  Any  good 
book,  any  book  that  is  wiser  than  yourself^  will  teach  you  some- 
thing— -a  great  many  things,  indirectly  and  directly,  if  your  mind  be 
open  to  learn.  This  old  counsel  of  Johnson's  is  also  good,  and  uni- 
versally applicable :  *'Read  the  book  you  do  honestly  feel  a  wish  and 
curiosity  to  read."  The  very  wish  and  curiosity  indicates  that  you^ 
then  and  there,  are  the  person  likely  to  get  good  of  it.  "Our 
wishes  are  presentiments  of  our  capabilities;"  that  is  a  noble  say- 
ing, of  deep  encouragement  to  our  wishes  and  efforts  in  regard  to 
reading,  as  to  other  things.  Among  all  the  objects  that  look  won- 
derful or  beautiful  to  you,  follow  with  fresh  hope  that  one  which 
looks  wonderfulest,  beautifulest.  You  may  gradually  find  by  vari- 
ons  trials  (which  trials  see  that  you  make  honest,  manful  ones,  not 
ailly,  short,  fitful  ones,)  what  is  for  the  wonderfulest,  beautifulest — 
what  is  your  true  element  and  province,  and  be  able  to  profit  by  that. 
True  desire,  the  monition  of  nature,  is  much  to  be  attended  to.  But 
here  also,  you  are  to  discriminate  carefully  between  trtie  desire  and 
&l8e.  The  medical  men  tell  us  that  we  should  eat  what  we  truly 
have  an  appetite  for ;  but  what  we  only  falsely  have  an  appetite  for 
we  should  resolutely  avoid.  It  is  very  true :  and  flimsy  desultory 
readers,  who  fly  from  foolish  book  to  foolish  book,  and  get  good  of 
none,  and  mischief  of  all — are  not  those  as  foolish,  unhealthy  eaters, 
who  mistake  their  superficial  false  desire  after  spiceries  and  confec- 
tioneries for  their  real  appetite,  of  which  even  they  are  not  desti- 
tute, though  it  lies  fSur  deeper,  far  quieter,  after  solid  nutritive  food! 
With  these  illustrations  I  will  recommend  Johnson's  advice  to  jojl 

Another  thing,  and  only  one  other  I  will  say.    All  books  are 
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properly  tho  record  of  the  history  of  past  men — what  thoughts  past 
men  had  in  them,  what  actions  past  men  did :  the  summary  of  all 
books  whatsoever  lies  there.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  class  of 
books  specifically  named  History  can  be  safely  recommended  as  the 
basis  of  all  study  of  books.  Past  history^  and  especially  the  past 
history  of  one's  own  native  country,  everybody  may  be  advised  to 
begin  with  that  Let  him  study  that  faithfully ;  innumerable  inqui- 
ries will  branch  out  from  it ;  he  has  a  broad  beaten  highway,  from 
which  all  the  country  is  more  or  less  visible ;  there  traveling,  let  him 
choose  where  he  will  dwell.  Neither  let  mistakes  and  wrong  direc* 
tions— of  which  every  man  in  his  studies  and  elsewhere,  falls  into 
many — discourage  you.  There  is  precious  instruction  to  be  got  by 
finding  we  are  wrong.  Let  a  man  try  faithfully,  manfully  to  be 
right,  he  will  grow  daily  more  and  more  right.  It  is  at  bottom  the 
condition  on  which  all  men  have  to  cultivate  themselves.  Our  very 
walking  is  an  incessant  falling  and  catching  of  ourselves  before  we 
come  actually  to  the  pavement  ?  It  is  emblematic  of  all  things  a 
man  does. 

In  conclusion,  I  will,  remind  you,  it  is  not  books  alone,  or  by 
books  chiefly,  that  a  man  becomes  in  all  points  a  man.  Study  to  do 
faithfully  whatsoever  thing  in  your  actual  situation,  there  and  now, 
you  find  either  expressly  or  tacitly  laid  to  vour  charge ;  that  is  your 
post;  stand  in  it  like  a  true  soldier.  Silently  devour  the  many 
chagrins  of  it,  as  all  human  situations  have  many ;  and  see  you  aim 
not  to  quit  it  without  being  all  that  it  at  least  required  of  you.  A 
man  perfects  himself  by  work  much  more  than  by  reading.  They 
are  a  growing  kind  of  men  that  can  wisely  combine  the  two  things— 
wisely,  valiantly,  can  do  what  is  laid  to  their  hand  in  their  present 
sphere,  and  prepare  themselves  for  doing  other  wider  things,  if  such 
lie  before  them. 

With  many  good  wishes  and  encouragements,  I  remain,  yours 
uncerely,  Thomas  Garlyls. 

Chelsea,  Idth  March,  1843 

A  loving  heart  is  the  beginningr  of  all  knowledge.  This  it  is  that  opens  the 
whole  mind,  quickens  every  faculty  of  the  iDtollect  to  do  its  fit  work,  that  of 
Jmowing ;  and  therefore,  by  sure  oonseqaence  of  wisely  uttering  forth. 

The  courage  we  desire  and  prize  is  not  the  ooarage  to  die  decently,  bat  to 
live  manfhlly.  This,  when  by  God's  grace  it  has  been  g^ven,  lies  deep  in  the 
Boul ;  like  genial  heat,  fosters  all  other  virtues  and  gifts ;  without  it  they  oonld 
not  live. 

Clearly  connected  with  this  quality  of  valor,  partly  as  springinjg  from  it> 

Eartly  aa  protected  by  it,  are  the  more  recognizable  qualities  of  truthfulness  and 
onesty  in  action. 
That  mercy  can  dwell  only  with  valor  is  an  old  sentiment 

CAXLYLO^Reiriew  of  Bonoeffi  lAfe  of  JbAiuoc 
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YALUX  OF  GOOD  BOOIQS. 

LoBD  Bacoit  thus  summarizes  the  advantages  of  knowledge,  of 
which  good  books  are  the  treasure-house : 

We  see  then  how  tar  the  moDaments  of  wit  and  learning  are  more  darable 
than  the  moDumenls  of  power  or  of  the  hands.  For  have  not  the  verses  of 
Homer  continued  twenty-five  hundred  years  or  more ;  during  which  time  infi- 
nite palaces,  temples,  castles,  cities,  have  been  decayed  and  demolished,  and 
the  pictures  and  statues  of  kings  and  great  personages  have  perished.  But 
the  images  of  man's  wits  and  knowledges  remain  in  bcNoks,  exempted  from  the 
wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of  perpetual  renovation.  Neither  are  they  fitly  to 
be  caUed  images,  because  tliey  generate  still,  and  cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds 
of  others,  provoking  and  causing  infinite  actions  and  opinions  in  succeeding 
ages,  so  that,  if  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought  so  noble,  which  carrieth 
riches  and  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  oonsociateth  the  most  remote 
regions  in  participations  of  their  fruits,  how  much  more  are  letters  to  be  mag- 
nified, which,  as  ships,  pass  through  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so 
distant  to  participate  of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions,  the  one  of 
the  other. 

Milton  in  his  eloquent  plea  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  thus 

characterizes  a  good  book : 

Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  progeny  of  life  in 
them,  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny  they  are;  nay,  they  do 
preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect 
that  bred  them.  I  know  they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorously  productive  as 
those  fabulous  dragon*s  teeth ;  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to 
bring  up  armed  men.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  wariness  be  used, 
as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  book.  Who  kills  a  man,  kills  a  reasonable 
creature — God's  image,  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  destroys  reason  it- 
self, kilhi  th^  image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  bur- 
den to  the  earth :  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit^ 
embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life. 

Sir  John  Hbrschel  in  an  address  to  men  whose  education  had 

been  neglected  or  necessarily  limited  says : 

Of  all  amusements  that  can  possibly  be  imagined  for  a  hard-working  man 
after  his  toil,  or  in  its  intervals,  there  is  nothing  like  reading  an  interesting 
newspaper  or  book.  It  calls  for  no  bodily  exertion,  of  which  he  has  already 
bad  enough,  or  perhaps  too  much.  It  relieves  his  home  of  its  dullness  and 
sameness.  It  transports  him  into  a  livelier  and  gayer,  and  more  diversified 
and  interesting  scene;  and  while  he  enjoys  himself  there,  he  may  forget  the 
evil  of  the  present  moment  fully  as  much  as  if  he  were  ever  so  drunk, — with 
the  great  advantage  of  finding  himself  next  day  with  the  money  in  his  pocket, 
or  at  least  laid  out  in  real  necessaries  and  comforts  for  himself  and  family, — 
and  without  a  headache.  Nay,  it  accompanies  him  to  his  next  day*s  work ; 
and  if  what  be  has  been  reading  be  any  thing  above  the  idlest  and  lightest, 
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gives  him  something  to  think  o^  besides  the  mere  mechanical  dradgeiy  of  his 
every-day  occapation, — something  he  can  enjoy  while  absent,  and  look  forward 
to  with  pleasure.  If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in  stead, 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheer- 
fulness to  me  through  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills,  however  things  might  go 
amiss,  and  the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading.  1  speak 
of  it  of  course  only  as  a  worldly  advantage,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  aa 
superseding  or  derogating  from  the  higher  office  and  surer  and  stronger  pano- 
ply of  religious  prinoiple^-4>ut  as  a  teste,  an  instrument,  and  a  mode  of  pleas- 
urable gratification.  Q-ive  a  man  this  taste,  and  the  means  of  g^tifying  it,  and 
you  can  hardly  faU  of  making  a  happy  man,  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into  his 
hands  a  most  perverse  selection  of  books.  You  place  him  in  contact  with  the 
best  society  in  every  period  of  history — with  the  wisest,  the  wittiest — with  the 
tenderest,  the  bravest,  and  the  purest  characters  that  have  adorned  humanity. 
You  make  him  a  denizen  of  all  nations — a  contemporary  of  all  agea  The 
world  has  been  created  for  him.  It  is  hardly  possible  but  the  character  should 
take  a  higher  and  better  tone  from  the  constant  habit  of  associating  in  thought 
with  a  class  of  thinkers,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  above  the  average  of  humanity. 
It  is  morally  impossible  bat  that  the  manners  should  take  a  tinge  of  good 
breeding  and  civilization  fW>m  having  constantly  before  one's  eyes  the  way  in 
which  the  best  bred  and  the  best  informed  men  have  talked  and  conducted 
themselves  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  There  is  a  gentle,  but  pei> 
feotly  irresistible  coercion  in  a  habit  of  reading,  well  directed,  over  tlie  whole 
tenor  of  a  man*s  character  and  conduct^  which  is  not  the  less  effectual  because 
it  works  insensibly,  and  because  it  is  really  the  last  thing  he  dreams  of.  It 
can  not,  in  short,  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the  words  of  the  Latin  poet — 
lit  cwUizes  the  conduct  of  men — and  suffers  them  not  to  remain  barbarous. 

*  EoMUit  aMrti,  dm  «tin(  mm  fcra*. 


T.  B.  Maoaulat,  M.  p.  [since  called  Lord  Macanlay],  in  an  ad- 
dress before  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  remarked  : 

There  is,  I  may  well  say,  no  wealth,  there  is  no  power,  there  is  no  rank; 
which  I  would  accept,  if  in  exchange  I  were  to  be  deprived  of  my  books,  of 
the  privilege  of  conversing  with  the  g^reatest  minds  of  all'  past  ages,  of  search- 
ing aflor  the  truth,  of  contemplating  the  beautiful,  of  living  with  the  distant, 
the  unreal,  the  past,  and  the  future.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  what  it  is  to  enjoy 
these  pleasures  myself,  I  do  not  grudge  tltem  to  the  laboring  men,  who,  by  their 
honorable,  independent,  and  gallant  efforts,  have  advanced  themselves  within 
their  reach ;  and  owing  all  that  I  owe  to  the  soothing  influences  of  literature,  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  grudged  the  same  advantages  to  them. 

Hon.  Rdfus  Choatb  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States,  pleading  for  the  establishing  of  a  great  National  Library 

oat  of  the  annual  income  of  the  Smithsonian  Bequest,  says :   . 

Nobody  can  doubt  that  such  a  library  comes  within  the  terms  and  spirit 
of  the  trust  That  directs  us  '  to  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  among  men.' 
And  does  not  tlio  judgment  of  all  the  wise ;  does  not  the  experience  of  all  en- 
lightened states ;  docs  not  the  whole  history  of  civilization  concur  to  declare 
that  a  various  and  ample  library  is  one  of  the  surest,  most  constant,  most  per- 
manent, and  most  economical  instrumentalities  to  increase,  and  diffuse  knowl- 
edge ?  There  it  would  be, — durable  as  liberty,  durable  as  the  union ;  a  vast 
storehouse,  a  vast  treasury,  of  all  the  &cts  which  make  up  the  history  of  man 
and  of  nature,  so  far  as  that  history  has  been  written ;  of  all  the  truths  which 
the  inquiries  and  experiences  of  all  the  races  and  ages  have  found  out ;  of  all 
the  opinions  that  have  been  promulgated;  of  all  the  emotions,  images,  senti- 
ments, examples,  of  all  the  riches  and  most  instructive  literatures;  the  whole 
past  speaking  to  the  present  and  the  fbture ;  a  silent,  yet  wise  and  eloquent 
teacher;  dead  yet  speaking— not  dead!  for  Milton  has  told  us  that  a  'good 
book  is  not  absolutehr  a  dead  tiling — the  precious  life-blood  rather  of  a  master 
spirit ;  a  seasoned  life  of  roan  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life 
beyond  life.'    Is  not  that  an  admirable  mstrumentality  to  increase  and  diffim 
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knowledge  fttnoog  meiiT  It  would  place  within  the  reach  of  our  minds,  of  our 
thinkers,  and  inreetigHtorB,  and  acfaolara,  all,  or  the  cbie^  intellectual  and  lite- 
ruy  maiariak,  and  food  and  ioBtrument^  now  within  the  reach  of  the  colli* 
Tated  ibreign  mind,  and  the  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  amount  of  iudi- 
ridual  acquisition,  and  multiply  the  number  of  the  learned.  It  would  raise  the 
standard  of  our  scholarship,  improve  our  style  of  investigation,  and  communi- 
cate an  impulse  to  our  educated  and  to  the  general  mind.         «         *         * 

By  such  a  library  as  you  can  collect  here,  something  will  be  done,  much  will 
be  done,  to  help  every  college,  every  school,  every  studious  man,  every  writer 
and  thinker  in  the  country,  to  just  what  is  wanted  most  Inquirers  alter  truth 
may  come  here  and  search  for  it.  It  will  do  them  no  harm  at  all  to  pass  a  few 
slodioiis  weeks  among  these  scenes.  Having  pushed  tlieir  investigations  as  for 
as  they  may  at  home,  and  ascertained  jast  what,  and  how  much  more,  of  helps 
they  require,  let  them  come  hither  and  find  it.  Let  them  replenish  themselves, 
and  then  go  back  and  make  distribution  among  their  pupils ;  ay,  through  the 
thousand  channels,  and  by  the  thousand  voices  of  the  press,  let  them  make  dis- 
tributioii  among  the  people  I    Let  H  be  so,  that — 

**  Bltrwr  M  t4>  Uwir  fosateins  othir  ilci* 
Repairiof,  io  tbmt  foldeo  orot  draw  light.** 

*  *  *  Think  of  the  large  absolute  numbers  of  those  who,  in  the 
succession  of  years,  will  come  and  partake  directly  of  these  stores  of  truth  and 
knowledge  I  Think  of  the  numbers  without  number,  who,  through  them,  who, 
by  them  directly,  will  partake  of  the  same  stones  1  Studious  men  will  come 
to  learn  to  speak  and  write  to  and  ibr  the  growing  millions  of  a  generally  edu- 
cated community.  Thcv  will  learn  that  they  may  communicate.  They  can 
not  hoard  if  they  woulcf,  and  they  would  not  if  they  could.  They  take  in  trust 
to  distribute;  and  every  motive  of  ambition,  of  interest,  of  duty,  will  compel 
them  to  distribute.  They  buy  in  gross,  to  sell  by  retalL  The  lights  wliich  they 
kindle  here  will  not  be  set  under  a  bushel,  but  will  bum  on  a  thousand  hills. 
Ko,  sir ;  a  rich  and  public  library  is  no  anti-republican  monopoly.  Who  was 
the  old  Egyptian  king  that  inscribed  on  his  library  the  words,  the  dispensary 
of  the  soi^?  You  might  quite  as  well  inscribe  on  it,  armory,  and  light,  and 
fountain  of  liberty  1 

Dr.  Chankino  in  his  Address  to  Yonng  Men  generally,  and  to 

Workingmen  in  particular,  thus  speaks  of  books  as  the  powerful 

means  of  Self-Culture : 

In  the  best  books,  great  men  talk  to  us,  give  us  their  most  precious  thoughts, 
and  pour  their  souls  into  ours.  God  be  thanked  for  books.  They  are  the 
voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
paiit  ages.  Books  are  the  true  levelers.  They  give  to  .all,  who  will  faithfully 
use  them,  the  society,  the  spiritual  presence,  of  Uie  best  and  greatest  of  our 
race.  No  matter  how  poor  I  am.  No  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my 
own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling.  If  the  Sacred  Writers  will  en- 
ter and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold 
to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shakspeare  to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  im- 
aginatkm  and  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me 
with  his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companion- 
ship, and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man  though  excluded  from  what  is  called 
the  best  society  in  the  place  where  I  live. 

To  make  this  mean5«  of  culture  effectual,  a  roan  must  select  good  books,  such 
as  liave  been  written  by  right-minded  and  strong-minded  men,  real  thinkers, 
who  instead  of  diluting  by  repetition,  what  others  say,  have  something  to  say 
for  themselves,  write  to  give  relief  to  full,  earnest  souls;  and  these^  works 
mum  not  be  skimmered  over  for  amusement,  but  read  with  fixed  attention  and 
a  reverential  love  of  truth.  In  selecting  books,  we  may  be  aided  much  by 
thi>8e  who  have  studied  more  than  ourselves.  But,  after  all,  it  is  best  to  be  de- 
termined in  this  particular  a  good  deal  by  our  own  tastes.  The  best  books  for 
a  man  are  not  always  those  which  the  wise  recommend,  but  often  those  which 
meet  the  peculiar  wants,  the  natural  thirst  of  his  mind,  and  therefore  awaken 
interest  and  rivet  thought 
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Nothing  can  snpplj  the  place  of  hooka  They  are  cheering  or  soothing  com- 
panions in  solitude,  iUnees,  affliction.  The  wealth  of  both  continents  would 
not  compensate  for  the  good  they  impart  Let  every  man,  if  possible,  gather 
some  good  books  under  his  roo(  and  obtain  access  for  himself  and  family  to 
some  social  library.    Almost  any  luxury  should  be  sacrificed  to  thi& 

Cbamiiimo.— On  Self  Coltara. 

A  OBBAT  UBRABT — THX  TBBASURS-HOUSB  OF  UTERATURE. 

There,  is  collected  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages — ^the  yolume  of  the 
historian,  like  lamps,  to  guide  our  feet: — there  stands  the  heroic  patterns  of 
courage,  magnanimity,  and  self-denying  yirtue: — ^there  are  embodied  the  gen- 
tler attributes,  which  soften  and  purify,  while  they  charm,  the  heart : — there  lie 
the  charts  of  those  who  have  explored  the  deeps  and  shallows  of  the  soul: — 
there  the  dear-bought  testimony,  which  reveals  to  us  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
shows  that  the  girdle  of  the  waters  is  nothmg  but  their  Maker's  wiU : — there 
stanjls  the  Poet*s  harp,  of  mighty  compass,  and  many  strings: — there  hang  the 
deep-toned  instruments  through  which  patriotic  eloquence  has  poured  its  in- 
spiring echoes  over  oppressed  nations: — there,  in  the  sanctity  of  their  own 
self-emitted  light,  repose  the  Heavenly  oraclea  This  glorious  fane,  vast,  and 
fhll  of  wonders,  has  been  reared  and  stored  by  the  labors  of  Lettered  Men ;  and 
eouU  it  be  destroyed,  mankind  might  relapse  to  the  state  of  savages. 

Jambi.  a.  Hillbousb.— 'Relttion*  of  Literature  to  a  Republicaa  Goveniineat. 

Hail,  Learning's  Pantheon  1    Hail,  the  sacred  ark, 

Where  all  the  world  of  science  doth  embark, 

Which  ever  shall  withstand,  as  it  hath  long  withstood, 

Insatiate  Time's  devouring  flood  I 

Hail,  Bank  of  all  past  ages,  where  they  lie 

T  enrich  with  interest  all  posterity  1 

Where  thousand  lights  into  one  brightness  spread, 

Hail,  Living  university  of  the  Deadl 

CowLBT.— Univera ity  Library  of  Oxford,  18S0. 

TSlIPLB  OF  THE  EK0U8H  LAKOUAOE. 

I  can  believe  that  the  English  language  is  destined  to  be  that  in  which  shall 
arise,  as  in  one  universal  temple,  the  utterance  of  the  worship  of  aU  hearts. 
Broad  and  deep  have  the  foundations  been  laid ;  and  so  vast  is  the  area  which 
they  cover,  that  it  is  co-extensive  with  the  great  globe  itself  For  centuries 
past,  proud  intellectual  giants  have  labored  at  this  mighty  fabric;  and  still  it 
rises,  and  will  rise  for  generations  to  come:  and  on  its  massive  stones  will  be 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  profoundest  thinkers,  and  on  its  springing  arches 
the  records  of  the  most  daring  flights  of  the  master  minds  of  genius,  whose 
lame  was  made  enduring  by  their  love  of  the  Beautif\il  and  theur  adoration  of 
the  All  Good.  In  this  temple  the  Anglo-Saxon  mosaic  of  the  sacred  words  of 
truth  will  be  the  solid  and  enduring  pavement ;  the  dreflms  of  poets  wUl  fill 
the  rich  tracery  of  its  windows  with  the  many-colored  hues  of  tliought;  and 
the  works  of  lofty  philosophic  minds  will  be  the  stately  columns  supporting  its 
fretted  roof;  whence  shall  hang,  sculptured,  the  rich  fhiits  of  the  tree  of  knowl* 
edge^  precious  as  "apples  of  gold," — "  the  words  of  the  wise." 

G.  W.  MooH— Dean** English, 
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Extracts  from  the  Addressei  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Dedi 
catkm  of  the  Public,  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston^  on  tine  1st  of 
January^  1858. 

Ho!f.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  President  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, charged  with  the  erection  of  the  building,  on  delivering  the 
keys  to  tho  mayor,  spoke  as  follows : — 

Woloofne,  ikthers  and  mothers  of  our  city ;  welcome,  youn^  ladies  and  chil- 
dren of  the  schfiob;  welcome,  lovers  and  patrons  of  literature  and  learning,  of 
■etence  and  the  arts  ;  welcome,  friends  to  good  manners  and  good  monUSf  and  to 
those  innocent  recreations  and  ennobling  pursuits  by  which  alone  vuifrarity  nnd 
tice  can  be  supplanted  ;  welcome,  pastors  and  teachers  of  our  churches  and  col- 
lege; welcome,  rulers  and  magistrates  of  our  city,  of  our  commonwealth,  and 
of  our  whole  country ;  welcome,  citizens  and  residents  of  Boston,  one  and  all,  to 
■n  edifice  which  is  destined,  we  trust,  to  furnish  a  resort,  in  many  an  hour  of.  leis- 
ure and  in  many  an  hour  of  study,  not  for  yourselves  alone,  but  for  those  who 
shall  come  after  you,  through  countle&s  generations ;  and  where  shall  constimtly 
be  spread,  and  constantly  be  served,  without  mtmey  and  without  price,  an  enter- 
tainment ever  fri-sh.  ever  abundant,  and  ever  worthy  of  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened freemen.         •        ♦        ♦ 

This  substantial  and  spacious  building  owes  its  existence  exclusively  to  the 
enlightened  liberality  of  the  municipal  government.  And  I  avail  myself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  acknowledge  most  gratefully,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Commimiooers  as  now  composed,  and  of  all  who  have  been  associated  with  us 
daring  its  exii<tence,  the  unhesitating  promptness  and  unanimity  with  which  every 
appropriation  whieh  has  been  asked,  or  even  intimated  aa  desirable,  has  been 
grantetl  by  successive  City  Councils.         ♦         •         » 

When  a  celebrated  ruler  and  orator  of  Greece  was  arraigned  for  the  costliness 
of  some  one  of  the  many  magnificent  structuri>s  which  arc  associated  with  his 
administriition,  and  whose  very  ruins  are  now  the  admiration  of  the  world,  he  is 
•aid  U)  have  replied,  that  he  would  willingly  bear  all  the  odium  and  all  the  onus 
of  the  outlay,  if  the  edifice  in  question  might  henceforth  bear  his  own  name, 
instea^l  of  being  inscribed  with  that  of  the  people  of  Athens.  But  the  people  of 
aDei**nt  Athens  indignantly  rejected  the  idea,  and  refused  to  relinquish,  even  to 
the  illustrious  and  princely  Pericles,  the  glory  of  such  a  work. 

Nor  will  the  people  of  Boston,  I  am  persuaded,  be  less  unwilling  to  disown  or 
abandon  the  credit  whieh  is  legitinmtely  theirs,  for  the  noble  hall  in  which  we  are 
8«k'mbled  ; — and  while  the  munificence  of  benefactors,  abroad  and  at  home,  and 
the  diligence  and  devotion  of  Trustees  or  of  Commissioners,  may  be  rememberejl  , 
with  gratitude  by  us  all,  the  city  herself — **  our  illustrious  parent,*'  as  she  was 
Well  entitled  by  our  venerable  benefactor,  Mr.  Jonathan  Phillips — will  never  fail 
to  c1ai:n  the  distinction  as  exclusively  her  own,  that  with  no  niggardly  or  ri-luct- 
aot  hand,  but  promptly,  liberally,  and  even  profusely,  if  you  will,  she  supplied  tlio 
entire  means  for  its  erection. 

These  empty  shelves  will  soon  bo  filled.     Gems  and  jewels  more  precious  than    . 
any  which  the  mines  of  either  continent  can  ever  yield,  will  soon  find  their  plnees 
in  the  caskets  and  cabinets  which  have  here  been  prepared  for  them ;  and  living 
jewels,  like  those  of  the  Roman  matron  of  old— even  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
car  city — will  soon  be  seen  clustered  around  them. 

It  was  a  poetical  and  beautiful  ccmceit  of  the  great  philosopher  of  our  mother- 
land—of Bacon,  1  mean,  the  contemporary  and  fellow-countryman  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers — that  **  libraries  are  as  the  shrines  where  all  the  relics  of  the  ancient  saints, 
full  of  true  virtue,  and  that  without  delusion  or  imposture,  are  preserved  and 
reposed."  But  Cicero,  methinks,  did  better  justice  to  the  theme.  We  are  told 
that,  when  that  illustrioua  orator  and  stattvman  saw  the  books,  which  composed  his 
precioofl  private  library,  fairly  arranged  in  the  apartment  which  he  had  provided 
for  them,  id  his  villa  at  Antium,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Atticus,  ^Poatea  vera 
firra  TyrminiQ  miki  libros  disposuitf  mens  addita  videtw  meit  odibua.'^^ 

14 
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Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  books.  Thej  are  cheering  or  soothing  com- 
panions in  solitude,  iUnees,  affliction.  The  wealth  of  both  continents  would 
not  compensate  for  the  good  they  impart  Let  every  man,  if  possible,  gather 
some  good  books  under  his  roo(  and  obtain  access  for  hhnself  and  family  to 
some  social  library.    Almost  any  luxury  should  be  sacrificed  to  this. 

CBAimiMo.— Co  Self  Caltara. 

A  ORBAT  LXBBABT — THX  TBBASUBX-HOUSB  OF  LITERATUBX. 

There,  is  collected  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages — ^the  yolume  of  the 
historian,  like  lamps,  to  guide  our  feet: — ^there  stands  the  heroic  patterns  of 
oourage,  magnanimity,  and  self-denying  virtue: — ^there  are  embodied  the  gen- 
tler attributes,  which  soften  and  purify,  while  they  charm,  the  heart : — there  lie 
the  charts  of  those  who  have  explored  the  deeps  and  shallows  of  the  soul: — 
there  the  dea^bought  testimony,  which  reveals  to  us  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
shows  that  the  girdle  of  the  waters  is  nothing  but  their  Maker*s  will : — there 
stanjls  the  Poet*s  harp^  of  mighty  compass,  and  many  strings: — there  hang  the 
deep-toned  instruments  through  which  patriotic  eloquence  has  poured  its  in- 
spiring echoes  over  oppressed  nations: — there,  in  the  sanctity  of  their  own 
self-emitted  light,  repose  the  Heavenly  oracles.  This  glorious  fane,  vast,  and 
fhll  of  wonders,  has  been  reared  and  stored  by  the  labors  of  Lettered  Men ;  and 
eoM  it  be  destroyed,  mankind  might  reli^)ee  to  the  state  of  savages. 

Jamii.  a.  Hiluiousi.— 'Relationt  of  Litoratara  to  «  RepoUieui  GoTenunont. 

Hail,  Leaming*s  Pantheon  1    Hail,  the  sacred  aik, 

Where  all  the  world  of  science  doth  emWrk, 

Which  ever  shall  withstand,  as  it  hath  long  withstood, 

Insatiate  Time's  devouring  flood  1 
Hail,  Bank  of  all  past  ages,  where  they  lie 
T*  enrich  with  interest  all  posterity  1 
Where  thousand  lights  into  one  brightness  spread. 
Hail,  Living  university  of  the  Dead  I 

CowLBT.— Univanity  Libcmry  of  Oxfbvd,  IVSk 

TXXPLI  OF  TBS  SNGUSH  LAXGUAOK. 

I  can  believe  that  the  Engtish  language  is  destined  to  be  that  in  which  shall 

aiiw,  as  in  one  umversal  temple,  the  utterance  of  the  worship  of  all  hearts. 

Broad  and  deep  have  the  foundations  been  Uid ;  and  so  vast  is  the  area  whidi 

they  cover,  that  it  is  coextensive  with  the  great  globe  itself    For  centuries 

past,  proud  intellectual  giants  have  labored  at  this  mighty  fiibric;  and  stiU  it 

rises,  and  will  rise  for  generatioos  to  come:  and  on  its  massive  stones  will  be 

inscribed  the  names  of  the  profoandest  thinkers,  and  on  its  springing  arches 

the  reci>rds  of  the  most  daring  flights  of  the  master  minds  of  genius,  whose 

fione  was  made  enduring  by  their  love  of  the  Beautifhl  and  their  adoration  dt 

the  All  Go«.>d.    In  this  temple  the  Anglo-Saxon  mosaic  of  the  sacred  words  of 

truth  will  be  the  solid  and  enduring  pavement;  the  dreams  of  poets  will  Ifll 

the  rich  tracery  of  its  windows  with  the  many-colored  hoee  of  thought;  and 

the  works  of  lofty  phQoeophic  minds  will  be  the  stately  colnmna  supporting  its 

(Vetted  nx^fi  whence  shall  hang,  sculptured,  the  rich  fi^ts  of  the  tree  of  knowi- 

(idge,  pivcioua  aa  *^spptes  of  gold,'* — ^  thff  words  of  the  wise.** 

6.  W.  Stoo*.— Oeui*W  Snci>>h. 
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Extracts  from  the  Addressei  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Dedi 
cation  of  the  Public  Lihrary  of  the  City  of  Boston^  on  tfie  1st  of 
January^  1858. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  WijrrHROP,  President  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
ftiooers,  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  building,  on  delivering  the 
keys  to  the  mayor,  spoke  as  follows : — 

Welcome,  &ther8  and  mothers  of  our  city ;  Welcome,  youni;  ladies  and  ehi]- 
dreB  of  the  achftob;  welcome,  lovers  and  patrons  of  literature  and  learning,  of 
srience  and  the  arts ;  welcome,  friends  to  good  manners  and  good  morals,  and  to 
those  innocent  recreations  and  ennobling  pursuits  by  which  alone  vulgarity  and 
vice  can  be  supplanted  ;  welcome,  pastors  and  teachers  of  our  churches  and  col- 
leges: welcome,  rulers  and  magistrates  of  our  city,  of  our  commonwealth,  and 
of  our  whole  country ;  welcome,  citizens  and  residents  of  Boston,  one  and  ail,  to 
■n  edifice  which  is  destined,  we  trust,  to  furnish  a  reaort,  in  many  an  hour  of.  leis- 
ore  and  in  many  an  hour  of  study,  not  for  yourselves  alone,  but  f(»r  those  who 
■hall  come  after  you,  through  countle&s  generations ;  and  where  shall  constantly 
be  spread,  and  constantly  be  ser\'ed,  without  money  and  without  price,  an  enter- 
tainment ever  fresh,  ever  abundant,  and  ever  worthy  of  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened freemen.         •        ♦         ♦ 

This  substantial  and  spacious  building  owes  its  existence  exclusively  to  the 
enlightened  liberality  of  the  municipal  government.  And  I  avail  myself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  acknowledge  must  gratefully,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  as  now  composed,  and  of  all  who  have  been  associated  with  us 
daring  its  existence,  the  unhesitating  promptness  and  unanimity  with  which  every 
appropriation  which  has  been  asked,  or  even  intimated  as  desirable,  has  bi.'en 
grante«l  by  successive  City  Councils.         ♦         •         » 

When  a  celebrated  ruler  and  orator  of  Greece  was  arraigned  for  the  costliness 
of  some  one  of  the  many  magnificent  structures  which  are  associated  with  his 
administration,  and  whose  very  ruins  are  now  the  admiration  of  the  world,  he  is 
laid  to  have  replied,  that  he  would  willingly  bear  all  the  odium  and  all  the  onus 
of  the  outlay,  if  the  edifice  in  question  might  henceforth  bear  his  own  name, 
insteatl  of  biding  inscribed  with  that  of  the  people  of  Athens.  But  the  people  of 
ancient  Athens  indignantly  rejected  the  idea,  and  refused  to  relinquish,  even  to 
the  illustrious  and  princely  Pericles,  the  glory  of  such  a  work. 

Nor  wdl  the  people  of  Boston,  I  am  pc^rsuaded,  be  less  unwilling  to  disown  or 
abandon  the  credit  which  is  legitimately  theirs,  for  the  noble  hall  in  which  we  are 
asifmbled  ; — and  while  the  munifivenee  of  bene&ictors,  abroad  and  at  home,  and 
the  dilit^ence  and  devotion  of  Trustct*s  or  of  Commissioners,  may  be  remembered  , 
with  sfratltnde  by  us  all,  the  city  herself — **  our  illustrious  parent,'*  as  she  was 
well  entitled  by  our  venerable  benefacti>r,  Mr.  Jonathan  Phillips — will  never  fail 
to  el'iim  the  distinctlim  as  exclusively  her  own,  that  with  no  nigsardly  or  nluct- 
ant  hand,  but  promptly,  liberally,  and  even  profusely,  if  you  will,  she  supplied  tlio 
entire  means  for  its  erection. 

The»e  empty  shelves  will  soon  be  filled.  Gems  and  jewels  more  precious  than 
any  which  the  mines  (»f  either  continent  can  ever  yield,  will  soon  find  their  places 
in  the  caskets  and  cjibinets  which  have  here  been  prepared  for  them ;  and  living 
jewels,  like  those  of  the  Roman  matron  of  old — even  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
oar  city — will  soon  be  seen  clustered  around  them. 

It  was  a  poetical  and  beautiful  conceit  of  the  great  philosopher  of  our  mother- 
land—of Bacon,  1  mean,  the  contemporary  and  fellow-countryman  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers — that  *■*■  libraries  are  as  the  shrines  where  all  the  relics  of  the  ancient  saints, 
full  of  true  Tirtue,  and  that  without  delusion  or  imposture,  are  preserved  and 
repoaed."  But  Cicero,  methinks,  did  better  justice  to  the  theme.  We  are  told 
that,  when  that  illustrioos  orator  and  statesman  saw  the  books,  which  composed  his 
precioiiB  private  library,  fiurly  arranged  in  the  apartment  which  he  had  provided 
lor  them,  in  his  villa  at  Antium,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Atticua,  ^Pottea  vera 
ftan  Tyramnia  miki  Ukros  dUpotuit^  mens  addita  videtwr  meit  odibaa?^ 
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"  Now  that  my  books  have  been  put  in  their  places  by  your  learned  Greek,  Tyr- 
annio,  a  soul  seems  to  have  been  added  to  my  dwelling.^' 

Yes,  my  friends ;  within  these  walls  shall  soon  be  gathered,  not  merely  the 
mighty  masters  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  of  history  and  poetry,  whom  the 
Roman  Cicero  recc^ized  and  reverenced  as  introducing  a  soul  into  his  dwelling, 
but  the  great  lights  of  all  ages,  the  wise  and  learned  of  all  climes — ^and  those, 
especially,  who  have  adorned  a  civilization,  and  vindicated  a  liberty,  and  illustra- 
ted a  Christianity  which  that  Cicero  never  conceived  of,  shall  be  congregated 
around  them.  Here  soon  shall  *many  a  waiting  heart  be  kindled  into  something 
of  the  exultation  of  that  good  old  Bishop  of  Norwich,  when  he  exclaimed,  on  the 
sight  of  a  great  library,  '*  What  a  happiness  is  it,  that,  without  all  offemte  of 
necromancy,  I  may  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  learning,  whether 
human  or  divine,  and  confer  with  them  of  all  my  doubts ! — that  I  can  at  pleasure 
summon  up  whole  synods  of  reverend  fathers  and  acute  doctors,  from  all  the 
coasts  of  the  earth,  to  give  their  well-studied  judgments  on  all  points  and  qu«»- 
tions  which  I  may  propose  ! '' 

And  not  tho  reverend  fathers  and  acute  doctors  only  shall  answer  to  our 
call ; — but  here  also  the  poets  of  all  ages  shall  be  ever  ready  to  sing  to  us  their 
choicest  strains  ; — the  dramatists  of  all  ages  to  rehearse  to  us  their  rtehest  pceni^ 
of  wit  or  of  woe ; — the  orators  of  all  ages  to  recite  to  us  the  triumphant  arcument, 
or  the  thrilling  appeal,  which  may  have  shaken  empires  from  their  hi\fn\  or 
ehanged  the  current  of  the  world's  affairs.  Here,  too,  the  practical  inventur  and 
ingenious  mechanic  shall  exhibit  to  us  his  specifications,  his  plans,  and  his  drnw- 
incrs.  Here  tho  great  interpreters  of  Nature  shall  unfold  to  us  the  meehanicini  of 
the  heavens,  the  testimony  of  the  rocks,  and  the  marvels  and  mysteries  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Here  the  glowing  pictures  of  fiction  and  fancy  shall  p:u*8  and 
repjiss  before  our  vision,  beneath  the  magic  wand  of  a  Seott,  a  Dickens,  or  a 
(^K>per ; — the  living  portraits  of  snges  and  patriots,  of  other  lands  and  of  onr  «iwn 
hmd,  be  displayed  to  us  by  a  Guizi>t  or  a  Brougham,  a  Carlyle  or  a  Campbt>il.  a 
Sparks  or  un  Irving; — and  the  grander  panorama  of  history  be  unrolled  for  us  by 
a  Gibbon  or  a  Grot*»,  a  Hume  or  a  Macaulay,  a  Bancroft,  a  Prescott,  or  a  Motley. 

May  God,  in  his  goodness,  grant  that  increased  supplies  of  wisdom,  and  knowl- 
edji^e,  and  virtue,  for  us  and  our  posterity,  may  be  its  rich  and  abundant  fruitR  ; — 
that  it  may  be  so  sunctifieil  by  His  grace  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  whole 
coiniDunity,  that  here,  at  least,  the  tree  of  knowledge  may  never  be  disunited 
from  the  tree  (»f  life ; — and  that,  constituting,  as  it  will,  tho  complement  and  tho 
crown  of  our  great  republican  system  of  popular  education,  it  may  do  its  full  |>art 
in  b;'aring  up  and  switaining,  for  a  thousand  generations,  a  well-eompncted  and 
irnperiKhable  fabric  of  freedom  ;— <^f  that  frt^edom  which  rests  upon  intelligence, 
which  must  bo  regulated  by  law,  and  which  can  only  be  maintained  by  piety, 
pliilanthropy,  and  patriotism. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Wintlirop's  address.  His  Honor,  Alexander  11. 

Rice,  mayor  of  the  city,  on  receiving  the  keys  of  the  building,  made 

a  very  appropriate  address,  from  which  we   give  the  closing  para- 

grai)hs : — 

Our  city  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Athens  of  America ;  sometimes  in 
compliment;  let  it  never  be  in  derision.  The  real  claim  to  that  shining  title 
nmst  rest  upon  the  culture  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  institutions  and  the  arts, 
which  suggest  a  resc>mblance  to  the  charming  **  Eye  of  Greece."  In  the  rising 
greatness  of  that  peerless  city,  we  are  told  that  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  arbi- 
ter of  its  fortunes,  the  patron  of  literature  and  learning,  not  only  reelaimed  the 
works  of  Homer  from  threatened  oblivion,  but  established  a  public  library  at 
Athens,  open  to  the  free  u»e  of  its  citizens,  and  by  thes<*  acts  established  there 
the  home  of  the  Mnsc>s.  The  frolden  age  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  followed — the 
ago  of  the  Gymnasium,  of  tho  Academy,  of  the  Agora,  of  the  Temple  of  Eleusis. 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  of  the  Propylw'a,  and  of  all  the  culture  which  producea 
and  surrounded  them — that  age  of  dazzling  splendor  which  has  not  yet  censed  to 
excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  mankind.  I  may  not  pause  to  compare  the 
civilisation  of  that  ago  with  ours,  in  all  that  is  useful  and  beneficent  to  man  ;  but 
if,  in  our  contemplations  of  the  glory  of  that  era,  there  come  to  us  impreOTit>os  of 
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rxhaa.>tlj88  wealth,  vast  extent,  and  resources  anapproaohable  to  as  of  the  pres- 
ent, k't  it  b*s  rvniembere.1  that  the  wonderfal  Athens  of  history  contained  a  pop- 
nlot^oa  leas  than  that  of  Boston  to-day,  and  that  the  number  of  those  who  miglit  ex- 
ercise the  rights  of  oitixi^nship  therein  was  less  than  our  number  of  voters.  How 
fiir  the  free  librar}'  of  Pisistratus  afT'Ctod  the  charactiT  and  fortunes  of  the  Greci:in 
city,  neither  history  nor  tradition  discloses ;  but  we  knt>w  that  it  preceded  its 
pnwe-r  and  splendor,  and  that  these  all  came  from  the  brain  and  the  liand  of  man. 
Whether  the  noble  institution,  whiise  flattering  auspices  we  here  hail  to-day,  shall 
be  the  harbinger  of  a  more  illustrious  future  to  our  Athens,  may  depend,  in  some 
degree,  upon  the  patrona^  which  shall  await  upon  these  lialls  ;  for  the  power  of 
knowledge  is  essentially  the  same  in  every  period  of  time,  though  the  fruits  of  its 
eultivation  may  be  changed  by  the  altered  conditions  of  the  race  and  the  age. 

But  time  forbids  that  I  shrnild  pursue  the  theme  ;  a  single  word  more,  and  I 
have  done.  While  here,  gathered  in  joyous  assemblage  to-day,  there  are  thos<.' — 
some  of  whom  are  before  me,  others  are  absent  and  distant — all  of  whom  should 
have  a  pbc<2  in  our  memories.  It  was  the  custom  at  certain  Athenian  festivals 
for  the  knights  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  Agora,  beginning  at  the  statue  of  Hermes 
and  piiying  their  homage  to  the  statues  and  temples  around  it.  On  this  new  yearns 
festival,  now  6rst  celebnited  within  these  walls,  since  wo  have  not  yet  their  statucS 
abttut  us,  let  us  summon  to  our  thoughts,  in  living  personality,  the  images  of  all 
the  nr»ble  benefactors  of  our  Public  Library,  the  contributors  of  funds,  of  books, 
and  of  valned  service ;  and  let  us  pay  to  each  the  homage  of  our  hearts*  bi-st 
gratitode,  as  they  pass  through  the  courts  of  our  memories.  Length  of  days  and 
happiness  to  the  living — fresh  laurels  for  the  memory  of  the  departed — praises  to 
Heaven  for  their  gifts  and  their  example. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on 
receiving  the  keys  from  the  mayor,  delivered  an  address,  from  wLicIi 
the  following  passages  are  taken  : — 

Tlie  City  of  Boston,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances  in  its  growth  and  histor}', 
has  been,  nt  all  times,  as  I  think,  beyond  most  cities  in  the  world,  the  object  of  an 
afiei'tionate  attachment  on  the  part  of  its  mhabitants — a  filling  entitled  to  respect, 
and  productive  of  good,  even  if  it  may  sometimes  seem  to  strangers  overpartiul 
in  its  manifestations.  It  is  not  merely  its  commanding  natural  situation,  the  triple 
bilk  on  which  it  is  ebthroned,  its  magnificent  bay  and  harbor,  and  the  group  of 
islands  and  islets  that  sparkle  like  emeralds  on  their  surface — not  merely  this  most 
admirable  Common,  which  opens  before  our  windows,  delightful  even  at  this  sca- 
ioa  of  the  year,  and  affording  us  in  summer,  in  its  noblo  malls  and  shady  walks, 
aD  that  the  country  can  boast  of  cool,  and  beautiful,  and  salubrious,  transported  to 
the  heart  of  the  city ;  "  the  poor  man's  pleasure-ground,*'  as  it  has  been  well 
called,  though  a  king  might  envy  it ; — nor  the  environs  of  our  city,  of  sur- 
passing loveliness,  which  inclose  it  on  ever}'  side  in  kindly  embrace ;  it  is  not 
sr4ely  nor  principally  these  natural  attractions  which  endear  Boston  to  its  citizens. 
Nor  is  it  exclusively  the  proud  and  grateful  memories  of  the  past— of  the  high- 
Boaled  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  land,  venerable  in  their  self-denying  virtues, 
majestks  in  the  austere  simplicity  of  their  manners,  conscientious  in  their  errors, 
who,  with  amaxing  sacrifices,  and  hardships  never  to  be  described,  sought  out 
new  homes  in  the  wilderness,  and  transmitted  to  us  delights  and  blessings  which 
it  was  not  given  to  themselves  to  enjoy — of  those  who  in  succeeding  generations 
deserved  well  of  their  country — the  pioneers  of  the  Revolution,  the  men  of  the 
stamp-act  age,  whose  own  words  and  acts  are  stamped  on  the  pages  of  history,  in 
eharactera  never  to  be  effiiccd— of  those  who,  when  the  decisive  hour  came, 
stood  forth  in  that  immortal  hall,  the  champions  of  their  country's  rights,  while  it 
scarcely  yet  deserved  the  name  of  a  country ;  it  is  not  exclusively  these  proud 
and  grateful  aasooiatioDs,  which  attach  the  dutiful  Bostonian  to  the  city  of  his 
birth  or  adoption.  ' 

No,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  not  exclusively  these,  much  aa  they  contribute  to  strength- 
en the  sentiment  It  haa  its  origin,  in  no  small  degree,  in  the  personal  relation  in 
which  Boston  places  herself  to  her  children  ;  in  the  parental  interest  which  she 
eberishes  in  their  wel&re,  which  leads  her  to  take  them  by  the  hand  almost  from 
the  eradle — to  train  them  op  in  the  ascending  series  of  her  excellent  free  schoolas 
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watching  orer  them  as  a  fond  father  watches  over  the  objects  of  his  lore  and 
hope  ;  in  a  word,  to  confer  upon  them  a  first-rate  school  education  at  the  public 
expense.  Often  have  I  attempted,  but  with  very  psrtial  success,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  to  persuade  inquiring  friends  from  countries  and  places 
where  no  such  well-organized  system  of  public  education  prevails,  that  our  fre« 
schools  do  really  aflbrd  to  the  entire  population  nicaus  of  elementary  education,  of 
which  the  wealthiest  citizen  is  glad  to  avail  hinisolf. 

And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  enlightened  counsels  of  the  City  Government  sre 
about  to  give  new  strength  to  those  ties  of  gratitude  and  affection,  which  bind  tlie 
hearts  of  the  children  of  Boston  to  their  beloved  city.  Uithei-to  the  system  of 
public  education,  excellent  as  it  is,  and  wisely  supported  by  a  princely  expenditure, 
does  but  commence  the  work  of  instruction  and  carry  it  to  a  certain  point ;  well 
advanced,  indeed,  but  far  short  of  the  goal.  It  prepares  our  young  men  for  ool- 
lei^e,  for  the  counting-room,  for  the  office  of  the  engineer,  the  studio  of  the 
artist,  the  shop  of  the  artisan,  the  laboratory  of  the  ehimist,  or  whatever  field  of 
employment  they  may  be  destined  to  enter ;  but  there  it  leaves  them,  without 
further  provision  for  the  culture  <»f  the  mind.  It  dif<ciplines  the  faeultics,  and 
forms  a  taste  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  on  the  |)art  of  our  young  men  and 
women  ;  but  it  provides  no  means  for  their  exercise  and  gratification.  It  gives 
them  the  elementary  edueation  requiHito  for  their  future  eallings,  but  withholds 
all  facilities  of  access  to  those  boundless  stores  of  recorded  knowledge,  in  every 
department,  by  whieh  alone  that  elementary  education  can  be  completed  and 
mode  effectual  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

But  to-day  our  honored  city  carries  on  and  perfects  her  work.  The  Trustees, 
from  their  first  annuid  report  to  the  present  time,  have  never  failed  to  recommend 
a  first-class  public  library,  sueh  as  that,  ^ir,  for  whose  aceonmi(»dation  you  destine 
this  n(»ble  building,  as  the  completion  of  the  great  system  of  public  education. 
Its  object  is  to  give  to  the  entire  population,  not  merely  to  the  curious  studi-nt,  but  to 
the  inquisitive  member  of  either  of  the  professions,  to  the  intelligent  merchant,  me- 
chanic, machinist,  engineer,  artist,  or  artisan,  in  short,  to  all  of  every  age  and  <»f 
either  sex,  who  desire  to  Inv*  Ptigate  any  subjeet,  either  of  utility  or  taste,  those  ad- 
vantages which,  without  snch  an  ample  public  C(»Ileetion,  nm»t  neeesctirily  be  mo- 
nopolized by  the  proprietors  of  large  private  libraries,  or  those  who  by  courtesy  have 
the  use  of  them  ;  nay,  to  put  within  the  reach  of  the  entire  community  advant- 
ages of  this  kind,  far  b«\vond  those  which  can  be  afforded  by  the  largest  and  best 
provided  private  libraries.         ♦        ♦         » 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  still  floating  about  in  the  community  a  vague  prejudice 
against  what  is  called  book-learning.  One  sometimes  hears  doubts  expres8<'d  of 
the  util  ty  of  public  libraries ;  opinions  that  they  are  rather  ornamental  than 
necessary  or  ust^-ful ;  and  the  fact  that  our  time-honored  city,  never  Indifferent  to 
the  mental  improvement  of  her  children,  has  subsisted  more  than  two  centuries 
without  one,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that,  until  within  a  ver}'  few  yeors,  their  import- 
onee  has  not  been  particularly  felt.  There  is  pei  hnps,  even  now  a  disposition  to 
claim  some  su|>eriority  for  what  is  called  practical  kjiowledge — knowledge  gained 
by  observation  and  expciience,  (whieh  most  certainly  the  Trustees  would  not  dis- 
parage,) and  a  kind  of  satisfaction  felt  in  holding  up  the  example  of  self-taught 
men,  in  supposed  contradistinction  from  thone  who  have  got  their  knowledge  fri>m 
books  •  and  no  name,  perhaps,  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  this  conni*ction  as 
that  of  Franklin,  who,  because  he  had  scarce  any  school  education,  and  never 
went  to  college,  has  been  hastily  set  down  as  a  brilliant  example  toithow  the  inu- 
tility of  book-learning.  It  has  bei>n  quoted  to  me  in  this  way,  and  to  show  that 
libraries  are  of  no  use,  within  three  days. 

Now,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake  in 
point  of  fact.  A  thirst  for  books,  which  he  spared  no  pains  to  allay,  is  the  6rst 
marked  trait  disclosed  in  the  character  of  Franklin  ;  his  success  throughout  the 
early  period  of  his  life  can  be  directly  ti^aced  to  the  use  he  made  of  them  ;  and 
hii  very  first  important  movement  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men,  was  to  found 
a  public  library,  which  still  flourishes ; — one  of  the  moet  considerable  in  the 
country.  Franklin  not  a  book-man  !  whoever  labors  under  that  delusion,  shown 
that  somebody  che  is  not  much  of  a  book-man,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the 
biography  of  our  illustrious  townsman.  We  happen  to  have  a  little  information 
on  that  subject  in  a  book  written  by  Franklin  himself. 
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near  hi«  worda  :  **  From  my  infancy  I  was  passionately  fond  of  reading,  and 
all  the  ruoney  that  came  into  my  hands  was  laid  out  in  purchasing  books.  I  was 
very  fond  of  voyages.  My  first  acquisition  was  Bunyan's  Works,  in  separate  little 
volumes.  I  afterward  sold  them,  to  enable  me  tu  buy  H.  Burton's  '  Historical 
ColUetiomM.^  They  were  small  Chapman's  bookstand  cheap;  forty  volumes  in 
all.  My  Cither's  little  library  consisted  chiefly  of  books  in  polemic  divinity,  most 
of  which  I  read.  I  have  often  regretted,  [and  this  is  a  sentence  that  might  be 
ioscribod  on  the  lofty  cornice  of  this  noble  hall,]  that,  at  a  time  when  I  had  such  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  more  proper  books  had  not  fallen  in  my  way.  .  .  .  There 
was  among  them  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  1  read  abundantly,  and  I  still  think 
that  time  spent  to  great  advantage.  Thci*e  wtis  also  a  book  of  Defoe's,  called  an 
*  Etmy  on  Projects ^^*  and  another  of  Dr.  Mather's,  called  an  *  Essay  to  do 
Oood^''  which  "  did  what,  sir  ? — for  I  am  now  going  to  give  you,  in  Franklin's 
own  words  (they  carry  with  them  the  j  ustific^ttion  of  every  dollar  expended  in 
raising  these  walls,)  the  original  secret  of  his  illustrious  career — what  was  the 
effect  produced  by  reading  these  two  little  books  of  Defoe  and  Cotton  Mather  7 
**  They  perhaps  gave  me  a  turn  of  thinking,  which  had  an  iuHuence  on  some  of 
the  principal  future  events  of  my  life." 

Yes,  sir,  in  the  reading  of  those  Uxiks  was  the  acorn,  that  sprouted  into  that 
maguifioent  oak;  there  was  the  fountain-drop,  which  a  fairy  might  sip  from  a 
buttercup,  from  which  has  flowed  the  Mistjouri  and  the  MisHissippi — the  broad,  deep 
river  of  Franklin's  fame,  winding  its  way  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  destined  to 
flow  on,  till  it  shall  bo  ingulfed  in  the  ocean  of  eternity.  From  his  "  infancy,"  sir, 
**  passionately  fond  of  reading ; "  nay,  with  the  appetite  of  a  vulture,  with  the 
digestion  of  an  ostrich,  attacking  the  great  folios  of  polemic  divinity  in  his  father's 
library.  Not  a  dull  boy,  either,  sir  ;  not  a  precocious  little  book- worm  ;  fond  of 
play ;  doesn't  dislike  a  little  mischief ;  sometimes,  as  he  tells  us,  *'  led  the  other 
boys  into  scrapes ;  "  but  in  his  intervals  of  play,  in  his  leisure  moments,  np  in  the 
lonely  garret,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  were  asleep,  holding  converse  in  his 
childhood  with  the  grave  old  non -conformists,  Howe,  and  Owen,  and  Baxter — 
oommaning  with  the  austerest  lords  of  thought;  the  demigods  of  puritauism — 

Nod  sine  diis  animosus  infans. 

Franklin  not  a  book-man  ?  Why,  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  it  was  "  this  book- 
ish inclination  which  at  length  determined  his  father  to  make  him  a  printer," 
against  his  own  inclination,  which  was  for  the  sea ;  and  when  he  had  thus  by 
constraint  become  a  printer,  his  great  consolation  was,  as  he  says,  that  '^  I  now 
had*  aocess  to  better  books.  An  acquaintance  with  the  apprentices  of  booksellers 
enabled  me  sometimes  to  borrow  a  small  one,  which  I  Wiis  careful  to  return  soon 
and  clean.  Often  I  sat  up  in  my  chamber  reading  the  greatest  part  of  the  night, 
when  the  book  was  borrowed  in  the  evening  and  to  be  returned  in  the  morning, 
lest  it  should  be  found  missing." 

Then  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Matthew  Adams,  an  ingenious,  sensi- 
ble man,  **  who  had  a  pretty  colleetion  of  books."  lie  frequented  the  printing 
office,  took  notice  of  the  bright  little  apprentice,  and  '*  very  kindly  proposed  to 
lend  me  such  books  as  I  chose  to  read."  Having  taken  to  a  vegetable  diet  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  persuatied  his  brother  to  allow  him  in  cash  half  the  price  of  his 
board,  lived  npon  potatoes  and  h:isty  pudding,  soon  found  that  he  could  save  half 
even  of  that  little  allowance,  (which  could  not  have  exceeded  two-and-sixpence  a 
week,  lawful  money,)  and  this  poor  little  economy  *^  was  an  additional  fimd  for 
buying  books."  What  would  the  poor,  under-fed  boy,  who  was  glad  to  buy  books 
on  the  savings  of  his  potato  diet,  have  said,  could  he  have  had  free  access  to  a  hall 
like  this,  stored  as  it  soon  will  be  with  its  priceless  treasures  ?  Further,  sir, 
while  working  as  a  journeyman  in  England,  ho  says,  '^  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  one  William  Wilcox,  a  bookseller,  whose  shop  was  next  door.  He  had  au 
immense  ooUeotion  of  seoond-hand  books ; " — (somewhat,  I  suppose,  like  onr 
friend  Bumham,  in  Cornhill ;) — ''  circulating  libraries  were  not  then  in  use,  but 
we  agreed  that,  upon  certain  reasonable  terms,  which  I  have  now  forgotton,  I 
might  take,  read,  and  return  any  of  his  works.  This  I  esteemed  a  great  advant- 
age, and  I  made  as  much  use  of  it  as  I  could." 

*  We  have  never  seen  Defoe's  **Es*aif  on  Proj^eta."  or  the  man  or  woman  who  had.    The 
is  DOC  contained  in  our  ediliou  of  Defoe's  Worke,  in  twenty  volumes. 
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Ffnally,  sir,  as  I  ha?c  already  void,  Franklin't  firat  important  moTemcnt  for  the 
^)d  of  his  fellow-raen  was  the  foundation  of  the  public  library  in  Philadelphia. 
At  his  instance,  the  members  of  a  little  club,  to  which  he  belonged,  tradesmen 
and  mechanics  of  narrow  means,  threw  intf>  common  stock  the  few  books  which 
Motived  to  them.  A  subscription  was  obtained  from  fifty  young  men,  principtilly 
tradesman,  of  two  pounds  each,  and  ten  shilling  per  annum,  and  with  this  littlu 
fund  thi-y  began.  *'  The  books  were  imported,  the  library  was  opened  oye  day 
in  the  week  for  lending  them  to  the  subscribers,  on  their  promissory  notes  to  pay 
double  the  value  if  not  duly  returned."  "This  was  the  mother,"  pays  FraiikliD, 
**  of  all  the  North  American  subscription  libraries,  now  so  numerous.  It  has 
become  a  great  thing  itself,  and  continually  goes  on  increasing.  Tlxfc  libraries 
have  improved  the  general  conversation  of  the  Americans,  made  the  conmion 
tradesmen  and  farmers  as  intelligent  as  most  gentlemen  from  other  conntriis,  and, 
perhaps,  have  c<mtributed  in  some  degree  to  t)ie  stand  so  generally  made  through- 
out  the  colonies  in  defense  of  their  privileges.'' 

No,  sir  ;  if  there  is  one  lesson  more  than  another  directly  deducible  from  the  lifa 
of  Franklin,  it  is  the  close  connection  of  a  thoroughly  practical  and  um  ful  life 
and  career  with  books,  libraries,  and  reading.  If  there  is  a  thing  on  earth  whch 
would  have  gladdened  his  heart,  could  he  have  anticipated  it,  it  would  he  the 
knowledge  that  his  native  city,  in  two  generations  after  his  death,  would  found  a 
library  like  this,  to  give  to  the  rising  generation,  and  to  the  h»vers  of  knowledge 
of  every  age,  that  access  to  books  of  which  he  so  much  felt  the  want.  And 
could  it  be  granted  to  him,  even  now,  to  return  to  his  native  city,  which  dwelt  in 
his  affections  to  the  close  of  his  life,  his  first  visit  would  be  to  the  center  of  the 
ancient  burial-ground,  where,  in  after  life,  he  dutifully  placed  a  marble  slab  on  the 
graves  of  his  parents ;  his  second  visit  would  be  to  the  spot  in  Milk  street  where 
he  was  born  ;  his  third  to  the  corner  of  Union  and  Hanover  street,  where  he 
passed  his  childhood,  in  a  house  still  standing ;  his  fourth  visit  would  be  to  the 
site  of  the  free  grammar  sch(K)l-house,  when*,  as  he  says  in  his  will,  he  received 
*^  his  first  instruction  in  literature,"  and  which  is  n(»w  atlorned  with  the  statue 
wliich  a  grateful  posterity  has  dedicated  to  his  memory  ;  and  his  last  and  longest 
would  be  to  this  nr>ble  liall,  where  you  are  making  provision  for  an  ample  supply 
of  that  reading  of  which,  *^  from  his  infancy,  he  was  imssionately  fond." 

The  shades  of  evening  are  falling  around  us ;  those  cressets,  which  lend  us 
their  mild  and  tasti>ful  illumination,  will  soon  be  extinguished  ;  and  the  first  day 
of  the  new  year,  rich  in  the  happy  prospi'cts  we  now  inaugurate,  will  come  to  a 
close.  May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  give  effi*ct  to  its  largest  anticipations !  A 
few  more  days — a  few  more  years — will  follow  their  appointi'd  round,  and  we, 
who  now  exchange  oDr.ccnigratulations  on  this  magnificent  new  year's  gift  of  our 
City  Fathers,  will  have  passed  from  the  scene ;  but  firm  in  the  faith  that  the 
growth  of  knowledge  is  the  growth  of  sound  principles  and  pure  morals,  let  os 
not  doubt,  that,  by  the  liberality  of  the  City  Government  and  of  our  generous 
benefactors  at  home  and  abroad,  a  light  will  be  kindled  and  go  forth  from  these 
walls,  now  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  Free  BorroN  Public  Library,  which 
will  guide  our  children  and  our  children's  children  in  the  path  of  intelligence  and 
virtue,  til)  the  sun  himself  shall  fall  from  the  heavens. 

After  reading  the  extracts  from  Franklin's  ^^ Autobiography^'^  Mr. 

Everett  added : — 

In  your  presence,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  that  of  this  vast  assembly,  on  tliis  first  of 
January,  1858,  I  offer  this  c<»py  of  Franklin's  ^^ Autobiography ^^^  in  Spark's  edi- 
tion, as  a  new  year's  gift  to  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Nay,  sir,  I  am  going  to 
do  more,  and  make  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  last,  motion  ever  made  in  this  hall ; 
and  that  is,  that  every  persrin  present,  of  his  own  accord,  if  of  age — with  the 
consent  of  parent  or  guardian,  if  a  minor — man,  woman,  boy,  or  girl,  be 
requested,  on  going  home,  to  select  one  good  book,  and,  in  memory  of  the  poor 
boy,  who  half-fed  liimself  to  gratify  his  taste  for  reading,  present  it  as  a  new 
year's  gift  to  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

In  consequence  of  this  motion,  many  books  (over  1400  in  one 

month,)  were  received  in  the  library,  as  donations. 
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• 


•*  I  KO  800D«r  come  iDto  the  Library,  but  I  bolt  the  door  to  me,  excluding 
Lost,  Ambition,  Avarice,  and  ail  such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  Idleness,  the 
mother  of  Ignorance  und  Melancholy.  In  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  among  so 
many  dirioe  souls,  I  take  my  seat  with  so  lofty  a  spirit,  and  sweet  content, 
that  I  pity  all  that  know  nor  this  hai^piness.** 

[Hbirsius,  of  Leydcn,  in  D'Isrteli'a  Cario«itiea  of  Literature.] 

**  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted, 
Qor  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider." 

rBAC0V*s  BMftyt— On  Studies.    Harpers'  ed.  p.  179.) 

1.  Definition  op  Rcading. 

Reading,  in  ita  true  sense  and  use,  is  study — sometimes  a  laborious,  some- 
times an  entertaining  perusal  of  books — but  always  the  study  of  hooka.— ^ 
*  Jteading,"  says  Dr.  VV  atts,  **  is  that  means  or  tn^t/uxl  ofknoitledge,  whe'reby 
we  acquaint  ourselves  with  what  other  men  have  published  to  the  world,  io 
their  writings." — WalU  on  the  Improceinent  oftlie  Aliml.  p.  3S. 

2.  OejccTa  op  Reading. 

"  The  question  recurs,  What  is  the  proper  object  of  Reading  ?  what  the  end 
to  be  kept  in  view,  in  the  choice  and  perusal  of  books  ?  One  ^reat  end, 
doubtless,  is  Knowledge One  object  of  reading,  then,  is  to  acquire  knowi- 

Se.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  tluit  knowledge,  in  itself  is  not  so  much  an 
as  a  means,  and  that  we  are  always  to  keep  in  view  its  ulterior  uses  and 
applications Knowledge  brings  with  it  duties  which  are  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. It  is  a  talent  or  trust;  and  to  enable  us  to  employ  it  aright,  we  should 
understand  well  the  end  for  which  God  has  given  us  capacitieis  for  acquiring 
it  On  no  subject  are  men  more  likely  to  err  ;  and  how  grievous  the  error  is, 
and  in  what  ways  it  manifests  itself  let  Lord  Bacon  teach.  ^  But  the  greatest 
error, '  says  that  great  writer,  ^  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  mistaking  or  misplacing 
of  the  last  or  farthest  end  of  knowledge ;  for  men  have  entered  into  a  deaire 
of  learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes  upon.  &c.,  ....  seldom  sincerely  to 
give  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason  to  tne  benefit  and  use  of  men,  as  if 
Siere  were  sought  in  knowledge  a  couch.  &c.,  &c.,  and  not  a  rich  store-hotue 
for  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man^s  estate,^  Such,  then,  is  the 
use  of  knowledge.  It  constitutes  a  rich  store-house,  whence  we  should  draw 
materials  for  glorifying  God,  and  improving  man^s  estate.     In  other  words 

knowledge  is  to  be  employed  by  us  in  doing  good This  remark  leads 

us  to  notice  another  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  books,  when  judiciously 
selected  and  properly  read.    This  is  the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  pow 

ers  and  moral  sentiments So,  again,  in  regard  to  taste What  w 

true  of  intellect  and  taste,  is  not  less  true  of  our  moral  sentiments 

^Recapitulation.)  }Vhy  shouid  tee  read?  Partly  to  procure  immediate  grati- 
tication,  but  principally. — Ist,  to  acquire  knowledge,  both  for  its  own  sake,  and 
for  its  uses:  2ndly,  to  improve  the  intellectual  powers:  3dly,  to  refine  taste: 
and  4thly,  to  strengthen  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments." — Proftnar 
Alonzo  Potter.  D.  D,  Advantages  of  Science.  Harpers?  Ed^  pp.  14,  19.  dO, 
21,  23,  24,  31. 
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'^  In  all  oar  ttudk*  and  porsoiu  of  knowledge,  let  m  remcoiber  that  Tutoa 
and  /jc«.  Ktfi  aivJ  tiolineiiM;  an^l  tlie  conformatioci  of  our  Learu  aoil  iive«  to  the 
datUik  *A'  tntH  rtiUir'iou  mui  lU'tnliw.  it^rt-.  xUiw^tf  t^'  fur  more  consrqjencc:  tliaii 
all  tli«;  funiituFf;  ot  tfnt  undemt'ifi  finc^.  arul  t^ie  richest  treasure*  of  mere  spec- 
ukuivc  k(iowl<:d;;;e.^' —  If  a/U  (//i  Uit  ^littd.  p.  60. 

3.   GC5CRAL   AdVA?ITAG£S   OP  RCADZXG. 

'^  Thcpfs  urtN  of  rf^adini^  and  writing  are  of  infinite  advantage  ;  lor  by  theni 
we  are  nuide  p:irtakcrii  oC  ttic  seritinicfiUf.  observations,  reasonings  and  im- 
provenicntM  of  all  i\ui  IcanutA  worUl.  in  'iif;  most  remote  natioiis.  aiiJ  in  for- 
mer aj^<:M,  alnioMt  frfjrn  tti<;  U.'j^nnini?  of  uuinkind The  advanui<res  (of 

reading;!;)  are  Mudi  aH  tlienc:  1.  Ly  rftuMnii.  we  acquiiint  ourt^eUvs.  in  a  very 
extenMivir  inanrii;r.  with  Uie  afTiirri,  action*,  and  thoughts  of  the  livisig  r.nJ  the 
dead,  in  the  ntuni  n;irK>te  mtionH.  and  in  moKt  distant  ages  ;  and  th<it  with  as 
much  eaM;.  ;u  tliough  ttH*y  lived  in  our  own  age  and  nation.     By  reading  we 

may  learn  Honiethiii<(  from  all  fNirttf  of  mankind 2.  By  reading,  we 

learn  not  mily  tlie  fifrtionw  and  ttie  Hcntiments  of  distant  nations  and  a^cs.  but 
we  txannffrr  U>  ournelveH  thi;  knowledge  and  improvements  of  the  most  learned 
men.  the  winrHt  and  the  heft  of  mankind,  when  or  wheresoever  they  lived. 
For  though  many  hrx>kH  have  been  written  by  weak  and  injudicious  persons, 
yet  tlie  nuHtt  of  trnwe  bookH,  which  have  obtained  great  reputatkin  in  the  world, 
are  the  pnidurttf  ol'  gnnit  and  wiue  men  in  their  several  ages  and  nations.  . . . 

3.  WImmi  w<!  read  good  authorn,  we  h;am  the  best  sentiment^,  even  of  those 
WIMS  and  learned  men.  For  tliey  ntudied  hard,  and  committed  to  writing 
their  maturent  thoughtii,  and  thi;  result  of  their  long  study  and  experience. . . 

4.  It  in  anothf'r  advantage  of  reiuling  that  we  may  review  what  we  read,  we 
may  itonHult  the  |Jiige  agtiin  and  again,  and  meditate  on  it,  at  succosfsive  sca- 
KifM,  in  our  nerenent  and  retired  hours,  having  Uie  book  always  at  hand." — 
Wail»,]}\h  :iH,  41, -12. 

'* Written  rerordH  constitute  the  only  authentic  memorials  of  tlic  past ;  and, 
fllncn  thoHe  reiuirds  have  btM;n  multinlied  by  printing,  and  spread  over  the 
world,  they  are  truly  imiM*riHliable.     Nor  only  so;  they  arc  now  the  property 

of  tliu  whole  nici; Now  almost  all  minds  experience  their  enlightening 

and  (pjieke.iiing  iiiMuence.  There  is  hardly  an  individual  whose  knowledge  is 
not  otiliirged  by  the  use  of  iNNiks  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  multitudes  are  in- 
cited by  them  to  add,  by  tlieir  own  labors  and  discoveries,  to  the  ^reat  sum 
of  hiunan  iittahiineiitH.     Another  advantage  of  the  knowledge  gained  from 

bookn  iM,  that it  is  much  of  it  arranged  and  systematized.     Thus  we 

are  «tniibletl  to  see  the  dependence  and  connection  of  different  truths  ;  and, 
whfit  In  mont  imiNirtant,  we  learn  to  study  principles  andlattSj  instead  of  losing 
OunK)lvc!N  ainiil  a  multitude  of  incxingruous  facts.  ....  How  important,  then, 
that  every  one,  who  would  cultivate  in  his  own  mind  the  true  spirit  of  invee- 
tlgiition,  or  who  would  ac(|uirc  that  power  which  results  from  knowledge,  hovr 
imiK>rtiint  tlmt  he  should  become  famiUar  with  such  books  as  illustrate  tiie  na- 
ture, and  iinb(Mly  the  Ihiitn  of  ttiis  system  of  inquiry. " — Potter :  Advantage§ 
ifiki9nc€^  pp.  10, 17. 

4ft  lMP0RTA!«ce  OP  Reading,  to  the  Business  Man,  the  Mechanic  and 

THE  Manufacturer. 

"  Lot  mo  invite  your  ntteiitH)n  to  the  consideration  of  the  probable  beneficial 
eflfect  of  tile  ditUiHion  of  scientific  knowledge,  nmon^  those  practically  and 
habitually  omployed  in  Uie  meclinnk;  and  manufacturing  arts,  and  it  is  likely 
to  operate  upon  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences 

themselves. Perhaps  there  is  no  better  definition  of  science,  than  that 

it  is  knowledge  acquired  by  the  thoughU  and  the  experience  of  many,  and  so 
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methodically  arranged,  as  to  be  comprehended  by  any  one The  theory 

of  science,  then,  is  the  exposition  of  known  facts,  arranged  in  classes,  and  ex- 
pressed in  words The  advantages  of  experience  and  observation  on  a 

uirgc  scale,  are  by  no  means  peculiar  lo  mechaniciil  ingenuity It  is 

peculiarly  true  with  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  the  arts In  fact,  the 

very  tbundation  of  motiern  chemistry,  or.  at  least,  of  that  branch  of  it  term- 
ed pneumatic  chemistry,  was  laid  in  a  brewery.  There  hud  been  no  lack  o( 
ingenuity,  no  sparing  of  labor  or  expense,  no  flagging  of  zeal  or  curiosity 
among  tiie  old  chemisls.  But  the  larger  and  more  striking  field  of  obscrva- 
tiou  and  combination  afibrdcd  to  Dr.  i'riestley,  by  the  vats  and  gases  of  his 
neighbor,  the  brewer,  optmed  a  new  world  to  inquiry.  From  the  thick  va- 
pors of  the  brew-house,  like  one  of  the  gigantic  genii  of  oriental  romance, 
arose  tJiat  mighty  science  which  has  given  to  enlightened  art  a  more  than 
magical  sway.  ...  It  is  wonderful  how  tlie  elements  of  the  most  precious  know- 
ledge are  spread  around  us ;  liow  to  the  curious  and  instructed  observer  every 
thing  is  full  and  rich  witli  the  means  of  benefiting  the  human  race.  The 
slightest  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  nature,  or  our  command  over  it,  is  sure, 
ultimately,  to  connect  itself  witii  some  other  truth,  or  to  unfold  its  own  powers 
or  relations,  and  thus  to  lead  on  to  some  practical  benefit,  which  the  ooldest 
conjecture  could  never  have  anticipiited.  The  ignorant  and  the  idle,  suffer  all 
suca  opportunities  to  pass  by  them  as  the  vagrant  breeze.  But  such  will 
surely  not  be  the  case  with  industrious  men,  prcjKired  by  general  science  to 

torn  those  occasions  to  the  best  account I  argue  from  experience.  . . . 

Take,  fur  instance,  the  history  of  one  of  tlie  most  recent  and  precious  gifts 
which  chemistry'  has  made  to  medicine.  A  few  years  ago.  a  soap  manufac- 
turer of  Paris,  M.  Courtois,  remarked  that  the  residuum  of  his  lye,  when  ex- 
hausted of  tlie  alkali,  produced  a  corrosion  of  his  copper  boilers,  which  struck 
him  as  deserving  special  inquiry.  ^  He  put  it,'  says  Mr.  Herschol,  'into  the 
Hands  of  a  scientific  chemist  for  analy.sis,  and  the  result  was,  the  discovery  o* 

one  of  tlie  most  singular  and  important  chemical  elements,  iodine.   , 

Curiosity  was  excited;  the  origin  of  the  new  substance  was  traced  *jo  the  sea- 
plants,  from  whose  ashes  the  principal  ingredient  of  soap  is  obtained,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  sea-water  ilBelfT  It  was  thence  hunted  through  nature,  discov- 
ered m  salt  mines  and  springs,  and  pursued  into  all  bodies  which  have  a  mar 
riuc  origin  ;  among  the  rest  into  sponge.  A  medical  practitioner,  ^Dr.  Coin- 
det,  a  Swiss  physician, )  then  called  to  mind  a  reputed  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
one  of  the  most  grievous  and  unsightly  disorders  to  which  the  human  species 

is  subject — the  goitre and  which  was  said  to  have  been  originally  cured 

by  tlie  ashes  of  burned  sponge.  Led  by  this  indication,  he  tried  the  effect  of 
iodine  on  that  complaint,  and  the  result  established  the  extraordinary  fact,  that 
this  substance,  taken  as  a  medicine,  acts  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  en- 
ergy on  goitre,  dissipating  the  largest  and  most  inveterate  in  a  short  time,  and 
acUng  (of  course  with  occasional  failures,  like  all  other  medicineib.)  as  a  spe- 
cific or  natural  antagonist  against  that  odious  deformity. '  Now  consider  what 
a  map  of  human  misery,  tor  a  long  series  of  generations  to  come,  has  been 
relieved  or  removed  by  this  discovery,  arising  from  the  single  circumstance 
of  a  Parisian  soap  manufacturer  being  an  observing  man,  who  understood 

the  uses  and  nature  of  chemical  analysis Let  us  cross  the  channel  to 

Great  Britain,  for  some  farther  examples Tlie  Telescope^  in  its  earli* 

est  stages  of  invention  had  received  all  the  improvement  that  could  then  be 
furnished  by  the  genius  of  tlie  great  Gridileo,  the  father  of  modern  science,  and 
by  the  superhuman  philosophical  sagacity  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  well  as  of 
their  disciples  and  followers,  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  Europe, 
such  as  the  English  Hooke,  the  Dutch  Huygens.  and  the  German  Euler.-^ 
The  product  of  these  labors  was  admirable  proof  of  the  power  of  human  in- 
vention ;  yet  it  was  accompanied  with  imperfections,  especially  in  the  refractf 

ing  tdescope.  that  seemed  insuperable The  removal  of  tliis  defeet 

was  reservedf  for  John  Dollond,  originally  a  silk  weaver,  and  afterward  an  op- 
tician and  instrument-maker,  of  London.    Half  a  century  afler  Nekton's  exper- 
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imeitts,  DoUoiid  conceived  the  idea,  that  the  refractiTe  powers  of  difTHrent 
kinds  of  glass  might  he  made  to  correct  each  other.    lo  this  he  complet^lf 
succeeded.    Had  he  not  been  familiar  with  the  science  of  Newton,  Dollond 
would  never  have  attempted  this  discovery ;  had  he  not  also  been  a  prac 
tical  mechanic,  it  is  haroly  probable  that  he  would  have  succeeded.     Th« 
incidental  mention  of  the  ultimate  advantages  derived  by  the  art  of  naviga 
tion  from  the  labors  of  DoUond.  suggcBts  to  my  mind  another  illuEtration, 
and  recalls  the  name  of  John  SmeaJlon,    He  was  by  regular  trade,  a  philompb- 
ical  instrument-maker,  but  his  active  mind  had  taken  a  broad  range  of  raUoual 
curiosity  and  emplovment,  embracing  almost  every  thing  in  science  or  art, 
that  could  Uirow  lignt  on  mechanical  contrivance.    His  inventions  of  this  sort 
were  very  numerous  and  increnious,  but  his  solid  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  the 

erection  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse There  are  few  narratives  of 

more  intense  interest  or  varied  instruction  than  his  own  account  of  this  great 

work The  names  and  Uves  of  our  own  distinguished  benefactors  of 

mankind — Franklin,  and  Rittenhouse.  and  Whitney,  and  Fulton,  and  Perkins 
^press  upon  my  memory The  history  of  Printing  offers  another  tempt- 
ing field  of  collateral  illustratbn I  mi^ht  tell  of  the  Italian  Aldus  and 

his  sons,  of  Henry  Stephens,  of  Paris,  and  his  learned  family,  of  Uie  Dutch 
Elgivirs,  the  English  13ouyer,the  Scotch  Foulisand  Duncan,  and  surely  could 

not  forget  the  noblest  name  of  them  all.  our  own  Franklin I  must  also 

reluctantly  refrain  from  detiiiling  the  studies,  inventions  and  improvements  of 

the  potter.  Josiah  Wedgewood But  from  among  the  names  which 

thus  crowd  upon  me,  let  me  adduce  one  more  bright  example It  was 

about  tiiis  seiUion  of  the  year,  just  seventy  years  ago.  that  the  instrument-maker 
employed  by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  received  from  the  professor  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  in  that  ancient  seminary  of  learning,  a  broken  model  of  the 

■team-engine,  as  then  used,  to  be  put  in  order  for  his  lectures. An  or* 

dinary  workman,  aller  admiring  the  ingenuity  of  this  imperfect  machine,  would 
have  made  the  necessary  repairs,  sent  it  back  to  the  lecture-room,  and  tlie 
world  would  have  gone  oa  as  usual.  But  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Jamef 
fVaity  a  young  mechanic,  of  singular  and  various  inventive  sagacity,  and  of 
most  patient  and  persevering  ingenuity,  who,  in  addition  to  much  misceltane- 
oiu  in/'ormalion,  and  some  mathematical  acquirement,  had  been  led  by  a  liberal 
curUmty  to  master  cUl  that  was  then  known  of  chemistry^  and    theoretical 

natural  philosophy  in  Us  broadest  sense Look  around  for  yourselves 

—on  our  rivers  and  lakes — on  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  America,  piled 
up  in  our  shops — on  the  railroads  which  traverse,  or  are  just  about  to  traverse, 
our  continent — on  the  wealth,  the  power,  the  rapid  interchange  of  commerce 
and  intelligence  produced  by  the  modern  steam-engine,  and  then  let  me  re- 
mind you,  that  all  this  is  the  fruit  of  the  solitary  labors  and  studies  of  a  Glas- 
gow work-shop  ;  directed  by  an  active,  vigorous,  daring,  but  most  patient  and 
persevering  •niind^  which  knew  how  to  use  well  the  knowledge  that  other  wise  or 

ingenious  men  had  previously  reasoned  out  or  discovered I  have  not 

yet  touched  upon  the  influence  of  knowledge,  upon  the  operative  and  producing 
classes  themselves,  in  improving  the  character,  raising  the  thoughts,  awaken- 
ing sleeping  talent,  and  thus  qualifying  this  great  and  valuable  body,  for  the 
ablo,  jurit,  right,  wise  and  honorable  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  men,  of  cit- 
izens, of  freemen,  of  patriots.  This  is  alone,  and  in  itself,  a  theme  full  of  interest 
-^uU  of  excitement. . .  Such  were  Saratoga's  victors,  such  the  brave  men  whose 
blood  earned  our  liberties.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  blacksmith  ot 
Rhode  Ittltind,  Nathaniel  Greene ;  he  whom  Hamilton,  while  he  honored 
Washinifton  as  <  the  first  man  of  the  country,'  did  not  hesitate  to  style  ^  the 

first  soldier  of  the  Revolution There  also  was  the  book-binder^  Knor, 

and  from  among  the  mechanics  of  New  York,  came  forth  our   IVillet,  '  the 

bravest  of  tlie  brave.' Abroad,  our  interests  were  watched  over,  and  our 

national  dignity  represented,  by  \he  printer.  Franklin Foremost  ia 

oar  councils  at  home,  and  enrolled  nmonff  the  immortal  names  of  the  commit- 
tee of  five,  who  prepared  and  reported  ie  Declaration  of  Independence,  wai 
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the  shoemaker^  Roger  Sherman^  a  inan  self-educated  and  self-raised 

Here  were  other  names  like  these  which  I  cannot  now  pause  to  recapitulate. 

Still  I  cannot  forbear  from  paying  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory 

of  a  townsman  and  a  friend The  courage,  seamanship,  and  ability  of 

Commodore  Chauncey^  would  have  been  excrUui  in  vain,  had  they  not  been 
seconded  by  the  skill,  the  enterprise,  the  science,  the  power  of  combination, 
and  the  ready  and  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  ship-builder,  Henry  Eckford, 

The  ardor  for  improvement,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  manifested  by 

the  mechanics  of  this  and  others  of  our  cities,  are  gratifying  indeed 

But  they  derive  a  tenfold  interest  and  value  from  the  greater  results  which 
they  foretell,  and  the  more  glorious  future  they  appear  to  usher  in. "  Gulian 
C.  Verplancl^a  Discourse  before  the  Mechanics^  Institute  of  New  York,  Nov. 
27, 183J — passim. 

5.  Choice  of  Books. 

*^  The  world  is  full  of  books  ;  but  there  are  multitudes  which  are  so  ill-writ- 
ten, that  they  were  never  worthy  any  man's  reading ;  and  there  are  thousands 
more  which  may  be  good  in  their  kind,  but  are  worth  nothing,  when  the  month, 
or  vear,  or  occasion  is  post,  for  which  they  were  written.  Others  may  be  val- 
uable in  themselves  for  some  special  purpose,  or  in  some  peculiar  science,  but 
are  not  fit  to  be  perused  by  any  but  those  who  are  engaged  in  that  particular 
science  or  business. It  is  of  vast  advantage  or  improvement  of  knowl- 
edge and  saving  time,  for  a  young  man  to  have  the  most  proper  books  for  hii 

reading  recommended  by  a  judicious  friend There  is  yet  another  sort 

of  books,  ( in  addition  to  books  of  science  and  complete  treatises  on  subjects, 
which  are  first  recommendeii,)  of  which  it  is  proper  1  should  say  something 
while  I  am  treating  on  this  subject ;  and  these  are  history,  poesy,  travels^  bo6k» 
of  diversion  or  amusement ;  among  which  we  may  reckon  also,  little  common 
Tfamphlets,  newspapers,  or  such  like.    For  many  of  these,  I  confess,  once  read- 

tng  may  be  sufficient,  where  there  is  a  tolerably  good  memory Still  let 

it  be  remembered,  that  where  the  historical  narrative  is  of  considerable  mo- 
ment, where  the  poesy,  oratory,  &c,,  shine  with  some  degrees  of  perfection  and 
gbry,  a  single  reading  is  neither  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  mind,  that  has  a  true 
taste  for  this  sort  of  writing  ;  nor  can  we  make  the  fullest  and  best  improve- 
ment of  them,  without  proper  reviews,  and  that  in  our  retirement  as  well  as 

in  company. Among  these  writings  of^the  latter  kind,  we  may  justly 

reckon  sAorf  miscellaneous  essays  on  all  manner  of  subjects  ;  such  as  the  Oc- 
casional Papers,  the  Tattlers,  the  Spectators,  and  some  other  books,  that  have 

been  compiled  out  of  the  weekly  or  daily  products  of  the  press Among 

other  booKs,  which  are  proper  and  requisite,  in  order  to  improve  our  knowledge 
in  general,  or  our  acquaiiitance  with  any  particular  science,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  be  furnished  with  vocabularies  and  dictionaries  of  several  sorts, 
namely,  of  common  toords,  idioms,  and  phrases,  in  order  to  explain  their  sense ; 
of  technical  words,  or  the  terms  of  art,  to  show  their  use  in  art«  and  sciences : 
of  names  of  men^  countries,  towns,  rivers,  ^c,  which  are  called  historical  and 
geographiccd  dictionaries,  &c.     These  are  to  be  consulted  and  used  upon  every 

occasion If  such  books  are  not  at  hand,  you  must  supply  the  want 

of  them,  as  well  as  you  can,  by  consulting  such  as  can  inform  you. "  Watts 
on  the  Mind,  pp.  59,  69,  71,  72. 

^  A  wise  and  good  man  was  accustomed,  in  his  devotion,  to  thank  God  for 
books.  He  did  well ;  good  Itooks,  rightly  used,  are  among  our  greatest  bless- 
ings  Books  introduce  us  to  the  noblest  minds  of  our  race,  and  permit 

UB  to  commune  intimately  with  them,  even  at  those  privilegeii  hours,  when 
they  obtain  their  brightest  visions  of  truth,  and  pour  forth  their  lofliest  or  most 
touching  eloquence.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  books  are  not 
good  bwiks,  and  that  even  good  books  may  be  so  read,  as  to  fail  of  their  appnh 
friaie  end».    Milton  has  said,  that '  a  wise  man  can  sooner  gather  gold  out  of 
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watching  over  tbem  as  a  fond  father  watches  over  the  objects  of  his  love  and 
hope  ;  in  a  word,  to  confer  upon  them  a  first-rate  school  education  at  the  public 
expense.  Often  have  I  attempted,  but  with  very  partial  success,  both  in  this 
oountry  and  in  Europe,  to  persuade  inquiring  friends  from  countries  and  places 
where  no  such  well-organized  system  of  public  education  prevails,  that  our  free 
schools  do  really  afford  to  the  entire  population  means  of  elementary  education,  of 
which  the  wealthiest  citizen  is  glad  to  avail  hinistlf. 

And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  enlightened  eounsclfi  of  the  City  Government  are 
about  to  give  new  strength  to  those  ties  of  gratitude  and  affection,  which  bind  the 
Jiearts  of  the  children  of  Boston  to  their  beloved  city.  Hitherto  the  systt'in  of 
public  education,  excellent  as  it  is,  and  wisely  supported  by  a  princely  expenditure, 
doc8  but  commence  the  work  of  instruction  and  earry  it  to  a  certain  point ;  well 
advanced,  indeed,  but  far  short  of  the  goiil.  It  prepares  our  young  men  for  ool- 
lei^j,  for  the  oounting-room,  for  the  office  of  the  engineer,  the  studio  of  the 
artist,  the  shop  of  the  artisan,  the  laboratory  of  the  ehimiet,  or  whatever  field  of 
employment  they  may  be  destined  to  enter ;  but  there  it  leaves  them,  without 
further  provision  for  the  culture  of  the  mind.  It  disciplines  the  faeultiis,  and 
forms  a  taste  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  our  young  men  and 
women  ;  but  it  pn)vides  no  means  for  their  exereisi*  and  gratifieation.  It  gives 
them  the  elementary  e<lueation  requisite  for  their  future  ealllngs,  but  withholds 
all  facilities  of  access  to  th<»se  boundless  stores  *)f  recoided  knowledsre,  in  every 
department,  by  whieh  alone  that  elementary  education  can  be  completed  and 
made  efiectual  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

Hut  to-day  our  honored  city  eanies  on  and  perfects  her  work.  The  Tnistees, 
from  their  first  annual  report  to  the  present  time,  have  never  failed  to  recommend 
a  first-class  public  library,  sueh  as  that,  sir,  for  whose  aceomm<»dation  you  destine 
this  noble  building,  as  the  ctmiplition  of  the  great  system  of  public  education. 
ItH  object  is  to  give  to  the  entire  population,  n(»t  merely  to  the  curious  8tud<-nt,  but  to 
the  inquisitive  men ib<.*r  of  either  of  the  professions,  to  the  intelligent  merchant,  me- 
chanic, machinist,  engin*  er,  artist,  or  artisan,  in  short,  to  all  of  every  age  and  of 
either  sex,  who  desire  to  inv»  stigaU'  any  suhjt  et,  either  of  utility  or  taste,  thoe«e  ad- 
vantairm  which,  without  such  an  ample  public  collection,  must  neeessjirily  be  mo- 
ni>poliz«.*d  by  the  prt»prietors  of  large  private  libraries,  or  those  who  by  wmrtesy  have 
the  use  of  them  ;  nay,  to  put  within  the  reach  of  the  entire  community  advant- 
ages of  this  kind,  far  beyond  those  whieh  can  be  afforded  by  the  largest  and  best 
providetl  private  libraries.  »        ♦         ♦ 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  still  floating  about  in  the  community  a  vague  prejudice 
•gainst  wliat  is  called  b«Ntk-learning.  One  sometimes  hears  doubts  expressed  of 
the  util  »y  of  public  libr;irii*s ;  opinions  that  they  are  rather  ornamental  than 
necessar\*  or  usefVil ;  and  the  f  ict  that  our  lime-honored  citv,  never  indiflerent  to 
the  mental  impnwement  of  her  children,  has  subsisted  mt»re  than  two  centuries 
without  one,  is  a  sufficient  pr<K>f  that,  until  within  a  verj*  few  years,  their  import- 
aneo  has  ihh  bivn  particularly  felt.  There  is  jKMlirips,  even  now  a  disposition  to 
claini  some  suiH^riority  f«»r  what  is  called  praet!e:d  kjiowh^lge — knowledi^>  gained 
by  olworvation  and  ex|KMienct\  ^wh  eh  nnvt  c.Ttainly  the  Trustees  would  notdis- 
pi)ragi\^  and  a  kind  of  satis5ietion  felt  in  holdmi;  up  the  example  of  self-taught 
men.  in  suppiih^d  contnulist  neiion  fh«m  thnw  who  have  p*»t  their  knowledge  from 
Itooks ;  and  no  name,  p^^rhaps,  is  si»  fn-i^uently  mentioned  in  this  connection  as 
that  <^  ^>anklin,  w)u>,  Ih^'Sum*  he  had  HMriv  any  si-h<K>l  education,  and  never 
went  to  oolK*g«s  has  bt»«'n  hastily  w^t  dt»wn  as  a  br.lliant  example  toKhow  the  inu- 
tility of  Ixiok-learning.  It  has  lH*en  queued  to  me  in  this  way,  and  to  show  that 
librari*'*  art*  f»f  no  use,  within  thr*  e  da\-s. 

Now,  Mr.  May»»r,  I  n»xH!  n^^  tell  jmu  that  tliere  never  was  a  greater  mistake  in 
point  f^  fact.  A  thimt  for  liooks,  whieh  he  s)virtHi  no  pains  to  allay,  is  the  first 
markiNl  irait  disi^kw«Hl  in  the  oharaeter  «^  Franklin :  his  success  thn^ughout  the 
rarly  pori«»«l  i^  his  life  can  he  dirtvtly  ink^iMl  tit  the  nsi»  he  made  of  tliem  ;  and 
hiS  very  tinit  important  n>ovement  f*^  the  Ix^nefit  of  his  fellow-men,  was  to  found 
a  pnhlio  library,  whioh  still  tlmirishes : — one  t*f  the  most  considerable  in  the 
i*^MMUry.  hVanklin  nt>t  a  N»t^k-man  !  whitever  labi^rs  under  that  delusion,  shows 
thai  RiHn««)Mii1y  ekie  b  mM  much  t^  a  bo«>k-man,  at  least  so  fiir  as  coocems  the 
UUitft^phy  ««f  <mr  ninntriiHis  lownsnuin.  We  happen  to  hare  a  little  inlbrmatkMi 
nil  (hat  Riim«ol  in  a  boi4  wntt<«  by  ^>ankliB  himself. 
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Hear  his  words  :  *'  From  my  infancy  I  was  passionately  fund  of  reading,  and 
all  the  money  that  camo  into  my  hands  was  laid  out  in  purchasing  books.  I  was 
Tery  fond  of  voyages.  My  first  acquisition  was  Banyan's  Works,  in  separate  little 
▼olumes.  I  afterward  sold  them,  to  enable  me  to  buy  R.  Burton's  *  Historical 
CoUeetiou*.^  They  were  small  Chapman's  books,  and  cheap ;  forty  volumes  in 
all.  My  fiiUher^s  httle  library  consisted  chiefly  of  books  in  polemic  divinity,  most 
of  which  I  read.  I  have  often  regretted,  [and  this  is  a  sentence  that  might  be 
uscribed  ou  the  lofty  cornice  of  this  noble  hall,]  that,  at  a  time  when  I  had  such  a 
thirst  fo^  knowledge,  more  prop<T  books  had  not  fallen  in  my  way.  .  .  .  There 
was  among  them  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  ]  read  abundantly,  and  I  still  think 
that  time  spent  to  great  advantage.  There  w;is  also  a  b^iok  uf  Defoe's,  called  an 
*  Esmtf  on  ProjeeU,^^  and  another  of  Dr.  Mather's,  called  an  '  Essay  to  do 
Oood,"*  which  "  did  what,  sir  ? — for  I  am  now  going  to  give  yon,  in  Franklin's 
own  words  (they  carry  with  them  the  juRtifi&ition  of  every  dollar  expended  in 
raising  these  walls,)  the  original  secret  of  his  illustrious  career — what  was  the 
effect  produced  by  reading  these  two  little  books  of  Defoe  and  Cotton  Mather  7 
**  They  perhaps  gave  me  a  turn  of  thinking,  which  liad  an  iufiuence  on  some  of 
the  principal  future  events  of  my  life." 

Yes,  sir,  in  the  reading  of  those  bo(»k8  was  the  acorn,  that  sprouted  into  that 
maguifioent  oak ;  there  was  the  fountain-drop,  which  a  fairy  might  sip  from  a 
buttercup,  from  which  has  flowed  the  Missouri  and  the  Misfissippi — the  broad,  deep 
river  of  Franklin's  fame,  winding  its  way  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  destined  to 
flowoo,  till  it  shall  bo  ingulfed  in  the  ocean  of  eternity.  From  his  "  infancy,"  sir, 
^  passionately  fond  of  reading ; "  nay,  with  the  ap(>etite  of  a  vulture,  with  the 
dis^estion  of  an  ostrich,  attacking  the  great  folios  of  polemic  divinity  in  his  father's 
library.  Not  a  dull  boy,  either,  sir  ;  not  a  precocious  little  book-worm  ;  fond  of 
play ;  doesn't  dislike  a  little  mischief ;  sometimi-s,  as  he  tells  us,  *^  led  the  other 
b(jys  into  scrapes ;  "  but  in  his  intervals  of  play,  in  his  leisure  moments,  np  in  the 
k)nely  garret,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  were  asleep,  holding  converse  in  his 
childhood  with  the  grave  old  non-conformists,  Howe,  and  Owen,  and  Baxter — 
oommoning  with  the  nusterest  lonls  of  thought ;  the  demigods  of  pari  tan  ism — 

Nod  sine  diit  aniniosua  infans. 

Franklin  not  a  book-man  ?  Why,  he  goes  on  to  UAl  us  that  it  was  ^^  this  book- 
ish inclination  which  at  length  determined  his  father  to  make  him  a  printer," 
against  his  own  inehnation,  which  was  for  the  sea ;  and  when  he  had  thus  by 
constraint  become  a  printer,  his  great  consolation  was,  as  he  says,  that  ^'  I  now 
had*  access  to  better  books.  An  acquaintance  with  the  apprentices  of  booksellers 
enabled  me  sometimes  to  borrow  a  small  one,  which  I  wiis  careful  to  return  soon 
and  clean.  Often  I  sat  up  in  my  chamber  reading  the  greatest  part  of  the  night, 
when  the  book  was  borrowed  in  the  evening  and  to  bo  returned  in  the  morning, 
lest  it  should  be  found  missing." 

Then  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Matthew  Adams,  an  ingenious,  sensi- 
ble man,  *^  who  had  a  pretty  collection  of  books."  He  frequented  the  printing 
office,  took  notice  of  the  bright  little  apprentice,  and  *'  very  kindly  proposed  to 
lend  me  such  books  as  I  chaise  to  read."  Having  taken  to  a  vegetable  diet  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  persua<led  his  brother  to  allow  liim  in  cash  half  the  price  of  his 
board,  lived  upon  potatoes  and  h:isty  pudding,  soon  found  that  he  could  save  half 
oven  of  that  little  allowance,  (which  could  not  have  exceeded  two-and -six pence  a 
week,  laMrful  money,)  and  this  poor  little  economy  *'  was  an  additional  ftind  for 
baying  books."  What  would  the  poor,  under-fed  boy.  who  was  glad  to  buy  books 
on  the  savings  of  his  potato  diet,  have  said,  could  he  have  had  free  access  to  a  hall 
like  this,  stored  as  it  soon  will  be  with  its  priceless  treasures  ?  Further,  sir, 
while  working  as  a  journeyman  in  England,  he  says,  ^*  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  one  William  Wilcox,  a  bookseller,  whntse  shop  was  next  door.  He  had  an 
immense  collection  of  second-hand  books ; " — (somewhat,  I  suppose,  like  our 
friend  Burnham,  in  Cornhill ;) — ^^  circulaUng  libraries  were  not  then  in  use,  but 
we  agreed  that,  upon  certain  reasonable  terms,  which  I  have  now  forgotton,  I 
might  take,  read,  and  return  any  of  his  works.  This  I  esteemed  a  great  advant- 
aSTC,  and  I  made  as  much  use  of  it  as  I  could." 

*  We  have  never  seen  Delbe's  ^^Bttag  on  Proj^ctt."  or  the  man  or  woman  who  had.    The 
is  not  coQlaioed  In  our  cdUioo  of  Defoe's  Works,  in  twenty  volumes. 
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Finally,  sir,  as  I  hare  alreaily  said,  Franklin^s  fint  important  movement  for  tlie 
goctd  of  his  fellow-men  was  the  foundation  of  the  public  library  m  Philadelphia. 
At  his  infitanee,  the  members  of  a  little  club,  to  which  he  belonged,  trarlesmeD 
and  mechanics  of  narrow  means,  threw  into  common  stock  the  few  books  which 
belonj»ed  to  them.  A  subscription  was  obtained  fn»m  fifty  young  men,  principally 
tradesmen,  of  two  pounds  each,  and  ten  shillings  per  annum,  and  with  this  little 
fund  they  began.  *'  The  books  were  imported,  the  library  was  opened  oye  day 
in  the  week  for  lending  them  to  the  subscribers,  on  their  promissory  notes  to  pay 
double  the  value  if  not  duly  returned."  **Thi8  was  the  m(»ther,'*  pays  Franklin, 
**  of  all  the  North  American  subscription  librarit>s,  now  so  numerous.  It  has 
be(*ome  a  great  thing  itself,  and  continually  goi*s  on  increasing.  Thi'Fc  libraries 
liave  improved  the  general  conversation  of  the  Americans,  made  the  conimou 
tratlcsmen  and  farmers  as  intelligent  as  most  gentlemen  from  other  count rits,  and, 
perhaps,  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  stand  so  generally  made  through- 
out the  colonies  in  defense  of  their  privileges." 

No,  sir  ;  if  there  is  one  lesson  more  than  another  directly  deducible  from  the  life 
of  Franklin,  it  is  the  close  connection  of  a  thoroughly  practical  and  ust  ful  life 
and  career  with  books,  libraries,  and  reading.  If  there  is  a  thing  on  earth  which 
would  have  i^ddened  Iiis  heart,  could  he  have  anticipate<I  it,  it  would  l>e  the 
knowledge  that  his  native  city,  in  two  generations  after  his  death,  would  found  a 
library  like  this, to  give  to  the  rising  genorntion,  and  to  the  lovers  of  knowUdge 
of  every  age,  that  access  to  books  of  which  he  so  much  felt  the  want.  And 
could  it  be  granted  to  him,  even  now,  to  return  to  his  native  city,  which  dwtlt  in 
his  affections  to  the  close  of  his  life,  his  first  visit  would  bt*  to  the  center  of  the 
ancient  burial-ground,  where,  in  after  life,  he  dutifully  placed  a  marble  slab  on  the 
graves  of  his  parents ;  his  s(*eond  visit  would  be  to  the  sfM>t  in  Milk  street  whi-re 
he  was  born  ;  his  third  to  the  corner  of  Union  and  Hanover  street,  where  he 
passed  his  childhrKxi,  in  a  house  stilt  standing ;  his  fourth  visit  would  be  to  the 
site  of  the  free  grammar  school-house,  where,  as  he  says  in  his  will,  he  ri>ceived 
*^ his  first  instruction  in  literature,"  and  which  is  now  adonud  with  the  statue 
which  a  grateful  posterity  has  dedicated  to  his  memory ;  and  his  last  and  longest 
would  be  to  this  noble  hall,  where  you  are  making  provision  for  an  ample  supply 
of  that  reading  of  which,  '^  from  his  infancy,  he  was  i)assionately  fond." 

The  shades  of  evening  are  falling  around  us ;  those  cressets,  which  lend  us 
their  mild  and  tasteful  illumination,  will  soon  be  extinguished  ;  and  the  first  day 
of  the  new  year,  rich  in  the  happy  prospects  we  now  inaugurate,  will  come  to  a 
close.  May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  give  effect  to  its  largest  antici|Hition8 !  A 
few  more  days — a  few  more  years — will  follow  their  appointed  round,  and  we, 
who  now  exchange  onr, congratulations  on  this  magnificent  new  year's  gift  of  our 
City  Fathers,  will  have  passed  from  the  scene ;  but  finn  in  the  faith  that  the 
growth  of  knowledge  is  the  growth  of  sound  principles  and  pure  morals,  let  us 
not  doubt,  that,  by  the  liberality  of  the  City  Government  and  of  our  generous 
benefactors  at  home  and  abroad,  a  light  will  be  kindled  and  go  forth  from  those 
walls,  now  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  Frer  Bobtton  Public  Library,  which 
will  guide  our  children  and  our  children's  children  in  the  path  of  intelligence  and 
virtue,  til)  the  sun  himself  shall  fall  from  the  heavens. 

After  reading  the  extracts  from  Franklin's  ^'^AutchiographyJ''  Mr. 
Everett  added : — 

In  yonr  presence,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  that  of  this  vast  assembly,  on  this  first  of 
January,  1858,  I  offer  this  copy  of  Franklin's  ^^ Autobiography ^^^  in  Spark's  edi- 
tion, as  a  new  year's  gift  to  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Nay,  sir,  I  am  going  to 
do  more,  and  make  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  last,  motion  ever  made  in  this  hall ; 
and  that  is,  that  every  person  present,  of  his  own  accord,  if  of  age — with  the 
consent  of  parent  or  guardian,  if  a  minor — man,  woman,  boy,  or  girl,  be 
requested,  on  going  home,  to  select  one  good  book,  and,  in  memory  of  the  poor 
boy,  who  half-fed  himself  to  gratify  his  taste  for  reading,  present  it  as  a  new 
year's  gift  to  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

In  consequence  of  this  motion,  many  books  (over  1400  in  one 

month,)  were  received  in  the  library,  as  donations. 
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■BLKCTED  BT  REV.   T.   H.  VAIU 


• 


•*  I  NO  sooDM  come  into  the  Library,  but  I  bolt  the  door  to  me,  excluding 
Last,  Ambition,  Avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  Idleness,  the 
mother  of  Ignorance  und  Melancholy.  In  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  among  so 
many  divine  souls,  I  take  my  seat  with  so  lofty  a  spirit,  and  sweet  content, 
that  I  pity  all  that  know  not  this  hR].pines8/* 

[Hkimius,  of  Leyden,  in  Disraeli's  Cariosities  of  Literature.] 

**  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  <(ranted, 
oor  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider." 

rBicoifs  Essays—On  Studies.    Harpera'  ed.  p.  17«.] 

I.  Definition  of  Rcading. 

Reading,  in  itR  true  sense  and  u^e.  is  study — sometimes  a  laborious,  some- 
times an  entertaining  perusal  of  books — but  always  the  study  of  Uooks,^' 
**  Heading,"  says  Dr.  VV  atts,  **  is  that  means  or  inethoil  of  hn/ywled^e^  whelreby 
we  acquaint  ourselves  witli  what  other  men  have  nublishcd  to  the  world,  ia 
their  writings." — Walts  on  the  Improvement  of  the  mind.  p.  38. 

2.  Objects  of  Reaoing. 

"  The  question  recurs,  What  is  the  proper  object  of  Reading  ?  what  the  end 
to  he  kept  in  view,  in  the  choice  and  perusal  of  books  ?    One  ^reat  end, 

doubtless,  is  Knowledge One  object  of  reading,  tiien.  is  to  acquire  knowi- 

edire.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  knowledge,  in  itselH  is  not  so  much  an 
end  as  a  means,  and  that  we  are  always  to  keep  in  view  its  ullerior  uses  and 

applications Knowledge  brings  with  it  duties  which  are  not  to  be  ne^ 

lected.  It  is  a  tcdent  or  trust;  and  to  enable  us  to  employ  it  aright,  we  should 
understand  well  the  end  for  which  God  has  given  us  capaciticii  for  acquiring 
it  On  no  subject  are  men  more  likely  to  err  ;  and  how  grievous  the  error  ia, 
and  in  what  ways  it  manifests  itself  let  Lord  Bacon  teach.  ^  But  the  greatest 
error,'  says  that  great  writer,  ^of  all  the  rest,  is  the  mistaking  or  misplacing 
of  the  last  or  farthest  end  of  knowledge ;  for  men  have  entered  into  a  desire 
of  learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes  upon,  &c.,  ....  seldom  sincerely  to 
give  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men,  as  if 
Uicre  were  sought  in  knowledge  a  couch.  &c.,  &.c.,  and  not  a  rich  store-house 
for  the  glory  (fthe  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man^s  estate,''  Such,  then,  is  the 
use  of  knowledge.  It  constitutes  a  rich  store-house,  whence  we  should  draw 
materials  for  glorifying  God,  and  improving  man's  estate.     In  other  words 

knowledge  is  to  be  employed  by  us  in  doing  good This  remark  leads 

us  to  notice  another  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  books,  when  judiciously 
selected  and  properly  read.     This  is  the  improvement  of  our  intellectuai  p<W' 

ers  and  moral  sentiments So,  again,  in  regard  to  taste What  w 

true  of  intellect  and  taste,  is  not  less  true  of  our  moral  sentiments. 

r Recapitulation.)  IITiy  should  we  read  7  Partly  to  procure  immediate  grati- 
ncation,  but  principally, — 1st,  to  acquire  knowledge,  both  for  its  own  sake,  aod 
for  its  uses :  2ndly,  to  improve  the  intellectual  powers :  3dly,  to  refine  taste : 
and  4thly,  to  strengthen  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments." — Profeuar 
Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.  Advantages  of  Science,  Harpers*  Ed.,  pp.  14,  Id,  90, 
21,  23,  24,  31. 
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^  In  all  onr  studies  and  pursuits  of  knowledge,  let  os  remember  that  virtue 
and  vice,  sin  and  holiness,  and  the  conformation  of  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the 
duties  of  true  religion  and  morality,  are  things  of  far  more  consequence  thaii 
aU  the  furniture  ot  our  understandings,  and  the  ricliest  treasures  ol  mere  spec- 
ulative knowledge.^' — Walts  on  Vie  Mind^  p.  69. 

3.  General  Advantages  of  Reading. 

^  These  arts  of  rending  and  writing  are  of  infinite  advantage  ;  for  by  them 
we  are  made  partakers  of  the  sentiments,  observations,  reasonings  and  im- 
provements of  all  the  learned  world,  in  'he  most  remote  nations,  and  in  for- 
mer ages,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  mankind The  advantages  (of 

reading)  are  sucli  as  tliese :  1.  By  reading,  we  acquaint  ourselves,  in  a  very 
extensive  manner,  with  the  afTuirt:,  actions,  and  thoughts  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  in  the  most  remote  nations,  and  in  most  distant  ages  ;  and  that  with  as 
much  ease,  as  though  they  lived  in  our  own  age  and  nation.     By  reading  we 

may  learn  something  from  ail  pu'ts  of  mankind 2.  By  reading,  we 

learn  not  only  the  actions  and  the  sentiments  of  distant  nations  and  a^^es,  but 
we  transfer  to  ourselves  the  knowledge  and  improvements  of  the  most  learned 
men,  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  mankind,  when  or  wheresoever  they  Hvcd. 
For  though  many  books  have  been  written  by  weak  and  injudicious  persons, 
yet  the  most  of  those  books,  which  have  obtained  great  reputation  in  the  world, 
are  the  products  of  great  and  wise  men  in  their  several  ages  and  nations.  . . . 

3.  When  we  read  good  authors,  we  learn  the  best  sentiments,  even  of  those 
wise  and  learned  men.  For  they  studied  hard,  and  committed  to  writing 
their  maturest  thoughts,  and  the  result  of  their  long  study  and  experience. . . 

4,  It  is  another  advantage  of  reading  that  we  may  review  what  we  read,  we 
may  consult  the  page  again  and  agsiin.  and  meditate  on  it,  at  successive  sea- 
sons, in  our  serencst  and  retired  hours,  having  tlic  book  always  at  hand." — 
Wailsi  pp.  38,  41,  42. 

"Written  records  constitute  the  only  authentic  memorials  of  the  past ;  and, 
since  those  records  have  been  multinlied  by  printing,  and  spread  over  the 
world,  they  are  truly  imperishable.     Nor  only  so ;  they  are  now  the  property 

of  the  whole  race Now  almost  all  minds  experience  their  enlightening 

and  quickening  influence.  There  is  hardly  an  individual  whose  knowledge  is 
not  enlarged  by  the  use  of  books  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  multitudes  are  in- 
cited by  them  to  add,  by  their  own  labors  and  discoveries,  to  the  ^reat  sum 
of  human  attainments.     Another  advantiige  of  the  knowledge  gamed  from 

books  is,  that it  is  much  of  it  arranged  and  systematized.     Thus  we 

ane  enabled  to  see  the  dependence  and  connection  of  different  truths  ;  and, 
what  is  more  important,  we  learn  to  study  principles  andlaws^  instead  of  losing 
ourselves  amid  a  multitude  of  incongruous  facts.  ....  How  important,  then, 
that  every  one,  who  would  cultivate  in  his  own  mind  the  true  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation, or  who  would  acquire  that  power  which  results  from  knowledge,  how 
important  that  he  should  become  famihar  with  such  books  as  illustrate  the  na- 
ture, and  imbody  the  fruits  of  this  system  of  inquiry. " — Potter :  Advantages 
rf  Science,  pp.  16, 17. 

4  Importance  of  Reading,  to  the  Business  Man,  tbe  Mechanic  and 

the  Manufacturer. 

**  Let  me  invite  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  probable  beneficial 
effect  of  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  amon^  those  practically  and 
habitually  employed  in  the  mechamc  and  manufacturing  arts,  and  it  is  hkely 
to  operate  upon  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences 

themselves. Perhaps  there  is  no  better  definition  of  science,  than  that 

it  is  knowledge  acquired  oy  the  thoughts  and  the  experience  of  many,  and  so 
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luethodically  arranged,  as  to  be  comprehended  by  any  one The  theory 

of  science,  then,  is  the  exposition  of  known  tacts,  arranged  in  classes,  and  ex- 

pre:raed  in  words The  advantages  of  experience  and  observation  on  a 

uirgc  scale,  are  b^r  no  means  peculiar  to  mechanical  ingenuity It  is 

peculiarly  true  with  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  the  arts In  fact,  the 

very  foundation  of  modern  chemistry,  or.  at  least^  of  that  branch  of  it  term- 
ed pneumatic  chemistry,  was  laid  in  a  brewery.  There  hod  been  no  lack  o( 
ingenuity,  no  sparing  of  labor  or  expense,  no  flagging  of  zeal  or  curiosity 
among  tlie  old  ctiemists.  But  the  larger  and  more  striking  field  of  observa- 
«  lion  and  combination  aflbrded  to  Dr.  Priestley,  by  the  vats  and  gases  of  his 
neighbor,  tlie  brewer,  opened  a  new  world  to  inquiry.  From  the  thick  va- 
pors of  the  brew-house,  like  one  of  the  gigantic  genii  of  oriental  romance, 
arose  that  mighty  science  which  luis  given  to  enlightened  art  a  more  than 
magical  sway.  ...  It  is  wonderful  how  tlie  elements  of  the  most  precious  know- 
ledge are  spread  around  us ;  liow  to  the  curious  and  instructed  observer  eveiy 
thing  is  full  and  rich  witli  the  means  of  benefiting  the  human  race.  The 
slightest  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  nature,  or  our  commiuid  over  it,  is  sure, 
ultimately,  to  connect  itself  with  some  other  truth,  or  to  unfold  its  own  powers 
or  relations,  and  thus  to  lead  on  to  some  practical  beneflt,  which  the  boldest 
conjecture  could  never  have  anticipated.  The  ignorant  and  the  idle,  suffer  all 
lueh  opportunities  to  pass  by  them  as  the  vagrant  breeze.  But  such  will 
surely  not  be  the  case  with  industrious  men.  prepared  by  general  science  to 

turn  those  occasions  to  the  best  account I  argue  from  experience.  . . . 

Take,  tor  instance,  tlie  history  of  one  of  tlie  most  recent  and  precious  gifta 
wliich  chemistry  has  made  to  medicine.  A  few  years  ago,  a  soap  manufac- 
turer of  Paris,  M.  Courtois,  remarked  that  the  residuum  ot  his  lye.  when  ex- 
hausted of  the  alkali,  produced  a  corrosion  of  his  copper  boilers,  which  struck 
him  as  deserving  special  inquiry.  ^  He  put  it/  says  Mr.  Herschel,  4nto  the 
oands  of  a  scientific  chemist  fur  analysis,  and  the  result  was,  the  discovery  o« 

one  of  the  most  singular  and  important  chemical  elements,  iodine.   , 

Cariosity  was  excited ;  the  origin  of  the  new  substance  was  traced  tx)  the  sea- 
plants,  Iroin  whose  ashes  the  principal  ingredient  of  soap  is  obtained,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  sea-water  itself:  It  was  thence  hunted  through  nature,  discov- 
ered in  salt  mines  and  springs,  and  pursued  into  all  bodies  which  have  a  ma- 
rine origin ;  among  the  rest  into  ajxtngc.  A  medical  pnictitioncr,  TDr.  Coin- 
det,  a  Swiss  physician, )  tlien  called  to  mind  a  reputed  remedy  for  tkie  cure  of 
one  of  the  most  grievous  and  unsightly  disorders  to  which  the  human  speciea 

IB  subject — the  goitre and  which  was  said  to  have  been  originally  cured 

by  tlie  ashes  of  burned  sponge.  Led  by  this  indication,  he  tried  the  effect  oi 
iodine  on  that  complaint,  and  the  result  established  the  extraordinary  fact,  that 
this  substance,  taken  as  a  medicine,  acts  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  en- 
ergy on  goitre,  dissiiKiting  the  largest  and  most  inveterate  in  a  short  time,  and 
acting  (of  course  with  occasional  failures,  like  all  other  medicine^,)  as  a  spe- 
cific or  natural  antagonist  against  that  odious  deformity. '  Now  consider  what 
a  map  of  human  misery,  Ibr  a  long  series  of  generations  to  come,  has  been 
relieved  or  removed  by  this  discover}^,  arising  from  the  single  circumstance 
of  a  Parisian  soap  manufacturer  being  an  observing  man^  who  understood 

the  uses  and  nature  of  chemiccd  analysis Let  us  cross  the  channel  to 

Great  Britain,  for  some  farther  examples. IVie  Telescope,  in  its  earli* 

est  stages  of  invention  had  received  all  the  improvement  that  could  then  be 
funn'shed  by  the  genius  of  the  great  Gahleo,  the  father  of  modern  science,  and 
by  the  superhuman  philosophical  sagacity  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  well  as  of 
their  disciples  and  followers,  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  Europe, 
such  as  the  English  Hooke,  the  Dutch  Huygens,  and  the  German  Euler.— 
The  product  of  these  labors  was  admirable  proof  of  the  power  of  human  in- 
vention ;  yet  it  was  ac4*ompanied  with  imperfections,  especicUly  in  the  refrad^ 

ing  telescope,  that  seemed  insuperable The  removal  of  this  defect 

was  reserved  for  John  Dollond,  originally  a  silk  weaver,  and  afterward  an  op- 
tician and  imtrument-makeri  of  London.    Half  a  century  afler  Newton's  exper* 
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unefiits,  Dollond  conceived  the  idea,  that  the  refractive  powers  of  diffi'.rent 
kinds  of  glass  might  he  made  to  correct  each  other.    In  this  he  completely 
succeeded.     Had  he  not  been  familiar  with  the  science  of  Newton,  Dollond 
would  never  have  attempted  this  discovery ;  had  he  not  also  been  a  prac 
tical  mechanic,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  would  have  succeeded.     The 
incidental  mention  of  the  ultimate  advantages  derived  by  the  art  of  naviga 
tion  from  the  labors  of  Dollond,  suggests  to  my  mind  unotlier  illustration, 
and  recalls  the  name  of  John  Smeaton,    He  was  by  regular  trade,  a  phiIosoph> 
ical  instrument-maker,  but  his  active  mind  had  taken  a  broad  ran^  of  rational 
curiosity  and  employment,  embracing  almost  every  thing  in  science  or  art, 
that  could  Uirow  light  on  mechanical  contrivance.    His  inventions  of  this  sort 
were  very  numerous  and  ingenious,  but  his  solid  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  the 

erection  of  the  Eddy  stone  lighthouse There  are  few  narratives  of 

more  intense  interest  or  varied  instruction  than  his  own  account  of  this  great 

work The  names  and  Uves  of  our  own  distinguished  benefactors  of 

mankind — Franklin,  and  Rittenhouse,  and  Whitney,  and  Fulton,  and  Perkins 

—press  upon  my  memory The  history  of  Printing  oflers  another  tempt- 

mg  fitild  of  collateral  illustration I  mi^ht  tell  of  the  Italian  Aldus  and 

his  sons,  of  Henry  Stephens,  of  Paris,  and  lus  learned  family,  of  the  Dutch 
Elgivirs,  the  English  bouyer,  the  Scotch  Foulisand  Duncan,  and  surely  could 

not  forget  the  noblest  name  of  them  all,  our  own  Franklin I  must  also 

reluctantly  refrain  from  detailing  the  studies,  inventions  and  improvements  of 

the  potter,  Josiah  Wedgewood But  from  among  the  names  which 

thus  crowd  upon  me,  let  me  adduce  one  more  bright  example It  was 

about  this  season  of  the  year,  just  seventy  years  ago,  that  the  instrument-maker 
employed  by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  received  Irom  the  professor  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  in  that  ancient  seminary  of  learning,  a  broken  model  of  the 
Bteam-engine,  as  then  used,  to  be  put  in  order  for  his  lectures An  or- 
dinary workman,  after  admiring  the  ingenuity  of  this  imperfect  machine,  would 
have  made  the  necessary  repairs,  sent  it  back  to  the  lecture-room,  and  the 
world  would  have  gone  oa  as  usual.  But  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  James 
Watty  a  young  mechanic,  of  singular  and  various  inventive  sagacity,  and  of 
most  patient  and  persevering  ingenuity,  who,  in  addition  to  much  misceltane- 
ous  infimnalion^  and  some  mathematical  acquirement,  had  been  led  by  a  liberal 
curiosity  to  master  cUl  that  was  then  knovm  of  chemistry ^  and    theoretical 

natural  philosophy  in  its  broadest  sense Look  around  for  yourselves 

—on  our  rivers  and  lakes — on  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  America,  piled 
up  in  our  shops — on  tlie  railroads  which  traverse,  or  are  just  about  to  traverse, 
our  continent — on  the  wealth,  the  power,  the  rapid  interchange  of  commerce 
and  intelligence  produced  by  the  modern  steam-engine,  and  then  let  me  re- 
mind you,  that  all  this  is  the  fruit  of  the  solitary  labors  and  studies  of  a  Glas- 
gow work-shop  ;  directed  by  an  active,  vigorous,  daring,  but  most  patient  and 
persevering  *mindy  which  knew  how  to  use  well  the  knowledge  that  other  wise  or 

ingenious  men  had  previously  reasoned  out  or  discovered I  have  not 

yet  touched  upon  the  influence  of  knowledge,  upon  the  operative  and  producing 
classes  themselves,  in  improving  the  character,  raising  the  thoughts,  awaken- 
ing sleeping  talent^  and  thus  qualifying  this  great  ana  valuable  body,  for  the 
able,  just,  nght,  wise  and  honorable  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  men,  of  cit- 
izens, of  freemen,  of  patriots.  Tliis  is  alone,  and  in  itself,  a  theme  full  of  interest 
— ^full  of  excitement. . .  Such  were  Saratoga's  victors,  such  the  brave  men  whose 
blood  earned  our  liberties.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  blacksmith  ot 
Rhode  Island,  Nathaniel  Greene ;  he  whom  Hamilton,  while  he  honored 
Washini^ton  as  'the  flrst  man  of  the  country,'  did  not  hesitate  to  style  'the 

first  solaier  of  the  Revolution There  also  was  the  book-hinder^  Knox, 

and  from  among  the  mechanics  of  New  York,  came  forth  our  Willet,  'the 

bravest  of  the  brave.' Abroad,  our  interests  were  watched  over,  and  our 

national  dignity  represented,  by  the  printer.  Franklin, Foremost  ia 

our  council  at  home,  and  enrolled  amon^  tne  immortal  names  of  the  commit- 
tee of  five,  who  prepared  and  reported  ue  Declaration  of  independence,  was 
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the  thoemaker,  Roger  Sherman,  a  inan  self-educated  and  self-raised 

Here  were  other  names  like  these  which  I  cannot  now  pause  to  recapitulate. 

Still  I  cannot  forbear  from  paying  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory 

of  a  townsman  and  a  friend The  courage,  seamanship,  and  ability  of 

Commodore  Chauncey,  would  have  been  excrt^  in  vain,  had  they  not  been 
Mconded  by  the  skill,  the  enterprise,  the  science,  the  power  of  combination, 
and  the  ready  and  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  ahip-huilder^  Henry  EckforcL 

The  ardor  for  improvement,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  manifested  by 

the  mechanics  of  this  and  others  of  our  cities,  are  gratifying  indeed 

But  they  derive  a  tenfold  interest  and  value  from  the  greater  results  which 
they  fbreteli,  and  the  more  fi^Iorious  future  they  appear  to  usher  in. "  Gulian 
C.  Verplanck*8  Discourse  Before  the  Mechanics^  tnstUtUe  of  New  York,  Nov, 
27,  183J — passim. 

5.  Choice  of  Books. 

^  The  world  is  full  of  books  ;  but  there  are  multitudes  which  are  so  ill-writ- 
ten, that  they  were  never  worthy  any  man's  reading;  and  there  are  thousands 
more  which  may  be  good  in  their  kind,  but  are  worth  nothing,  when  the  month, 
or  year,  or  occasion  is  post,  for  which  they  were  written.  Others  may  be  val- 
uable in  themselves  for  some  special  purpose,  or  in  some  peculiar  science,  but 
are  not  fit  to  be  perused  by  any  but  those  who  are  engaged  in  that  particular 

science  or  business. It  is  of  vast  advantage  or  improvement  of  kno^ 

edge  and  saving  time,  for  a  young  man  to  have  the  most  proper  books  for  his 

reading  recommended  by  a  judicious  friend There  is  yet  another  sort 

of  books,  ( in  addition  to  books  of  science  and  complete  treatises  on  subjects, 
which  are  first  recommended,)  of  which  it  is  proper  I  should  say  something 
while  I  am  treating  on  this  subject ;  and  these  arc  history,  poesy^  travels^  ho6k» 
of  diversion  or  amusement ;  among  which  we  may  reckon  also,  little  common 
Tfamphleis,  newspapers,  or  such  like.    For  many  of  these,  I  confess,  once  read- 

ing  may  be  siifficient,  where  there  is  a  tolerably  good  memory Still  let 

it  be  remembered,  that  where  the  historical  narrative  is  of  considerable  mo- 
ment, where  the  poesy,  oratory,  dtc.,  shine  with  some  degrees  of  perfection  and 
gbry,  a  single  reading  is  neither  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  mind,  that  has  a  true 
taste  for  this  sort  of  writing  ;  nor  can  we  make  the  fullest  and  best  improve- 
ment of  them,  without  proper  reviews,  and  that  in  our  retirement  as  well  as 

in  company Among  these  writings  of^the  latter  kind,  we  may  justly 

reckon  short  miscellaneous  essays  on  all  manner  of  subjects  ;  such  as  the  Oc- 
casbnal  Papers,  the  Tattlers,  the  Spectators,  and  some  other  books,  that  have 

been  compiled  out  of  the  weekly  or  daily  products  of  the  press Among 

other  booKs,  which  are  proper  and  requisite,  in  order  to  improve  our  knowledge 
in  general,  or  our  acquaintance  with  any  particular  science,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  be  furnished  with  vocabularies  and  dictionaries  of  several  sorts, 
namely,  of  common  voords,  idioms,  and  phrases,  in  order  to  explain  their  sense ; 
of  technical  words,  or  the  terms  of  art,  to  show  their  use  in  arts  and  sciences: 
of  names  of  men^  countries,  towns,  rivers,  ^c,  which  are  called  historical  and 
geographical  dictionaries,  &c,     Tliese  are  to  be  consulted  and  used  upon  every 

occasion. If  such  books  are  not  at  hand,  you  must  supply  the  want 

of  tliem,  as  well  as  you  can,  by  consulting  such  as  can  inform  you. "  Watts 
on  the  Mind,  pp.  59,  69,  71,  72.  ^ 

"  A  wise  and  good  man  was  accustomed,  in  his  devotion,  to  thank  God  for 
books.  He  did  well ;  good  books,  rightly  used,  are  amprig  our  greatest  bless- 
ings.   Books  introduce  us  to  the  noblest  mind^'of  our  race,  and  permit 

us  to  commune  intimately  with  them,  even  at  thqfge  privileged  hours,  when 
they  obtain  their  brightest  visions  of  truth,  and  jpou^  forth  their  loftiest  or  most 
touching  eloquence.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  books  are  not 
good  books,  and  that  even  good  books  may  be  so  reald,  as  to  fail  of  their  apprO' 
friate  ends,    MilUm  has  said,  that  ^  a  wise  man  cah  sooner  gather  gold  out  of 
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the  drossiest  volume,  than  a  fool,  wisdom  out  of  Scripture'  It  is  ccrtaLn  that 
the  effect  of  reading  depends  nearly  as  much  on  the  disposition  and  taste  of 
the  reader,  as  on  the  character  of  the  writer.  Hence  the  great  importance  of 
considering  not  only  what  we  read,  but  also  in  what  vay^  and  for  what  eftds. 

A  love  of  books  can  be  acquired  only  by  those  who  find  pleasure  in 

using  them  ;  and  hence,  whoever  would  cultivate  m  himself  or  othei's  this  most 
desirable  taste,  should  select^  esjyeciaUu  atfirstj  such  works  as  can  be  read  with 
Bustained  and  quickened  attention.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  such  books, 
if  read  only  to  amuse  and  entertain,  must,  if  good,  fail  of  much  of  their  effoctj 

while,  if  bad,  their  irifltience  itiJl  be  deplorable By  degrading  them 

into  instruments  of  momentary  pleasure,  we  shall  lose  sight  oi  their  true  worth, 
and  learn  to  confound  them  with  that  herd  of  books,  usually  known  as  *  light 
reading ;'  books  which  seem  to  have  been  written  in  order  to  be  once  read^ 
and  then  forever  forgotten.  Soon,  too,  we  shall  disrelish  all  books  than  contain 
any  serious  matter,  and  be  content  only  with  those  of  the  most  frivolous  and 
exciting  kind.  These  last  will  claim  every  hour  that  can  be  allotted  to  read- 
ing  ;  and  happy  shall  we  be,  if  they  do  not  steal  hours  thai  ought  to  have  been 

given  to  study To  this  danger  we  are  peculiarly  exposed  in  our  own 

day We  should  choose  Books  that  will  exercise  the  faculty  of  close 

and  continuous  attention^  and  as  we  advance,  we  should  subject  it  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  more  strenuous  and  protracted  effort  They  should  be  books,  too, 
which  require  us  to  think  ;  which  sometimes  incline  us  to  close  our  volume, 
that  we  may  review  the  arguments  and  statements  of  the  writer,  and  test 
them  by  the  rules  of  sound  reiisoning ;  books,  which  call  us  to  analyze  what  is 
complicated,  to  arrest  what  is  fugitive,  and  trace  out  what  is  subtle  ;  which 
■og^st  new  subjects  for  reflection  and  inquiry,  and  gradually  lead  us  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  the  pleasure  that  results  from  the  mere  exercise  of  our  in- 
tellectual powers So,  again,  in  regard  to  taste.     All  men  have  been 

endowed,  though  in  different  degrees,  with  a  relish  for  what  is  beautiful  or  per- 
fect of  its  kind Hence,  books,  as  well  as  companions,  should  be  select- 
ed with  reference  to  the  ctdtivcUion,  not  only  of  the  understanding,  but  also  of  the 
taste.  And  in  this  respect  we  are  exposed  to  much  danger.  Not  a  lew  of  the 
works  of  our  day  (especially  those  of  a  fictitious  and  periodical  character — 
works,  too,  which  command  enthusiastic  applause,)  are  directly  calculated  to 
encourage  a  false  taste  in  literature,  as  well  as  a  vicious  tone  in  manners  and 

morals What  is  true  of  intellect  and  taste  is  not  less  true  of  our  moral 

aentimenis And,  as  our  mond  judgments,  moreover,  are  insensibly 

but  powerfully  affected  by  co^npanions,  so  are  they  by  books — companions, 
against  whom  we  are  apt  to  be  least  on  our  guard,  whose  instructions  we  arc 
disposed  to  receive  with  a  too  implicit  faith,  and  whose  society  we  enjoy  at 
those  seasons  of  relaxation,  when  the  heart  is  most  open  to  influence.    It  is 

nearl]^  an  axiom,  that  people  will  not  be  better  than  the  books  they  read 

It  is  important  that  all  books  be  proscribed,  which  inculcate  indifference  to 
moral  distinctions ;  which  tend,  however  indirectly,  or  insidiously,  to  excite  our 
evil  passions  ;  which  exhibit  tlie  guilty  and  profli^te  as  objects  of  sympathy 
and  admiration  ;  or  wliich  serve  to  lessen,  in  the  least,  our  reverence  for  prin- 
ciple, or  our  liatred  of  a  mean  and  time-serving  policy In  thus  explain- 
ing the  objects  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  reading,  I  have,  in  effect, 
furnished  rules  for  judging  of  books,  of  their  character  and  vahie.  If  one  great 
end  of  reading  be  to  enlarge  our  knowledge,  then  we  should,  for  the  most  part, 
read  no  books  which  do  not  furnish  useful  information.  I  nay,  for  the  most  partf 
because  we  sometimes  read  rather  to  improve  uiste,  quicken  and  cultivate  im- 
agination, or  discipline  reason,  rather  than  to^ain  knowledge.  Hence  another 
ruUf  by  which  we  may  try  a  book,  is  the  efict  it  has  upon  the  understanding. 
Does  it  require  thought,  and  excite  to  reflection  ?  Does  it  deal  in  sound  rear 
eoning  only,  avoidini^  all  specious  fallacies,  and  making  no  appeals  to  mere 
prejudice  or  passion  T    Does  it  cultivate  in  our  minds  a  disinterested  love  ^ 

wnUhl If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  a  work  of  imagination  or  taste,  it 

ihquld  be  tried  by  its  influence  on  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature.    If  it  pre* 
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sent  as  witli  imagps  of  beauty  and  simplicity,  enable  us  to  viow  the;  works  of 
nature  and  art,  with  a  keener  and  more  discriminaling  reli::h.  inspire  us  viitli 
a  love  for  tbe  perlect.  and,  above  ail.  if  it  strengthen  and  animate  our  noble 
sentiments  of  virtue,  it  merits  frequent  and  careful  perusal.     L5ut.  if  oth^rwiaef 

&c,  I  need  not  add,  that  it  is  a  book  to  be  reprobated  and  avoided 

Wbat  should  we  read  ?  Only  good  books;  which  Milton  describes  as  *the 
precious  life-blood  of  master-spirits,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purjKisc  to 
a  life  beyond  life.'  To  know  whether  a  book  be  good,  consider,  Lst,  whether  it 
adds  to  our  sum  of  knowledge  :  2ndly.  whether  it  induces  tiiought,  and  exer- 
cises reason  :  3dly.  whether  it  improves  taste  :  and  4tlily,  whether  it  strength- 
ens conscience.' — Dr,  Putter:  Ancantas^es  of  Science,  pp.  9 — 12.  22—27.  31. 

^  Read  always  the  best  ami  niost  recent  book  on  the  subject  which  yon  wish 
to  investigate.  '  You  are  to  remember.'  says  Pliny  the  younger,  •  that  ihe  most 
approved  authors  of  each  i^ort  are  to  be  carefully  chosen,  for,  as  it  has  bden 
well  observed,  though  we  should  read  much,  we  should  not  read  many  au- 
thors.'"— Dr.  Potter:  Hand  book  for  Headers  ^ji.  IS. 

6.  Systematic  Reading  ;  or  Reading  in  Cofrses.  or  by  Subjects. 

*^Some  prejudice,  against  what  are  called  courses  of  study,  has  been  justly 
provoked  by  the  great  number  and  variety  of  those  which  have  been  proposed 
from  time  to  time At  the  outset,  almost  any  course  of  reading-  is  bet- 
ter than  the  desultory  and  irregular  habits  which  prevail  so  extensively.  When 
once  the  student  has  acquired  a  taste  lor  good  nooks,  and  some  just  ideas  of 
the  object  and  uses  of  reading,  he  may  be  safely  left  to  glean  for  himself,  from 
ttie  counsels  oC  others,  such  hints  and  directions  as  are  best  adapted  to  his 

own  case Do  not  become  so  far  enslaved  by  anv  svstcni  or  course  of 

study,  as  to  tliink  it  may  not  be  altered,  when  alteration  would  contribute  to 

the  healthy  and  improving  action  of  the  mind Beware,  on  the  other 

■  hand,  of  frequent  changes  in  your  plan  of  study.  This  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
young  persons.  *  No.  take  your  course  wisely,  but  firmly,'  says  Wirt.  •  and  hav- 
ing t;iken  it  hold  upon  it  with  heroic  resolution,  and  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
will  sink  bt^fore  you.  The  whole  empire  of  learning  will  beat  your  feet,  while 
those  who  set  out  with  you.  but  stopped  to  change  tfifir  plans,  are  yet  employ- 
ed in  the  very  profiuible  business  of  changing  their  [)lan.s.  Let  your  motto  bis, 
Persererando  rinces.  (by  j)ersererance  thtm  sludt  compter.)  Practice  upon  it, 
and  you  will  be  convinced  of  its  value,  by  the  distinguished  eminence  to  which 

it  will  conduct  yoti.' Study  subjects,  nitlier  than  books;  therefiire,  com- 

pire  different  authors  on  the  same  subjects  ;  the  statements  of  authors,  with 
information  collecte.i  from  other  sources  ;  and  the  conclu.-sions  drawn  bv  a  wri- 
ter with  the  rules  of  sound  logic.  •  Learnin»j. '  says  Feltharn.  'falls  lar  short 
of  wisdom;  nay,  so  far  that  you  scarcely  find  a  greater  fijol  than  is  sonu^times 

a  mere  scholar.^ *  f  take  care,'  says  one  of  the  profoundest  and  most 

versatile  scholars  in  England,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Warren,  in  his  Law  Studies, 
'always  to  ascertain  the  value  of  what  1  look  at,  and  if  satisfied  on  that  score, 
1  most  carefully  stow  it  away.  I  pay.  besides,  frequent  visits  to  my '  magazine,' 
and  keep  an  inventory  of  at  least  every  thing  irnjiorUuit,  which  I  frequently 
comiKire  with  my  stores.  It  is,  however,  the  systematic  disposition  and  ar^ 
ramrement  I  adopt,  which  lightens  the  labors  of  memory.  I  was  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  memory,  when  young ;  on  tlie  contrary.  I  was  consitlercd  rath- 
er detective  on  that  score.' Dare  to  be  iirnorant  of  many  thinsrs.     'In 

a  celebrated  satire,  (the  Pursuits  of  Literature)  nmch  read  in  my  youth,' saya 
Dr.  Quincy.  'and  wliich  I  myself  read  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  remem- 
ber one  counsel  there  addressed  to  young  men.  but.  in  fact,  of  univer.«al  ap- 
plication.    1  call  upon  them,  said  the  author,  to  dare  to  be  ignorant  of  many 

things;  a  wise  counsel  and  justly  expressed .4  srood scheme  of  study 

will  soon  show  itself  to  be  such  by  this  one  test,  that  it  will  exi'lude  as  jxnverfully 
as  it  will  a;ipropriatc  ;  it  will  be  a  system  of  repulsion  no  Ijss  than  of  attroe- 
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tion ;  once  thoroughly  possessed  and  occupied  by  the  deep  and  genial  pleas- 
ures of  one  truly  intellectual  pursuit  you  will  be  easy  and  indiflerent  to  all 
others  that  had  previously  teased  you  with  transient  excitement" — Dr.  Patter: 
Handbook  for  ReaxUrB,  pp.  15—18,  20, 21. 

^  In  learning  any  new  thing,  there  should  be  as  little  as  possible  first  proposed 
to  the  mind  at  once.  That  bein^  understood,  and/m/^  mastered^  proceed 
to  the  neart  adjoining  part,  yet  unknown.  This  is  a  slow,  but  safe  and  sure 
way  to  arrive  at  knowledge.  The  mind  will  be  able,  in  this  manner,  to  cope 
with  great  difficulties,  and  prevail  over  them,  with  amazing  and  happy  suc- 
cess  Engage  not  the  mind  in  the  intenee  pursuit  ot  too  many  things 

at  once ;  especially,  such  as  have  no  relation  to  one  another.  This  will  be 
ready  to  distract  the  understanding,  and  hinder  it  from  attaining  perfection  in 

any  one  subject  of  study in  the  pursuit  of  every  valuable  subject  of 

knowledge,  keep  the  end  always  in  your  eye,  and  be  not  diverted  from  it  by 

every  petty  trifle  you  meet  with  in  the  way Be  not  satisfied  with  a 

mere  knowledge  of  the  best  atUhors,  that  treat  of  any  subject,  instead  of  ac- 
quainting yourselves  thoroughly  with  the  subject  itself  ^^ — Dr.  Watts  on  the 
JWiW,pp.  131— 133,72. 

7.  Reading  CONJOINED  with  Thinking. 


"  Deal  freely  with  every  author  you  read ;  and  yield  up  your  assent  only  to 

evidence  and  just  reasoning  on  the  subject In  the  compositions  of  men, 

remember,  you  are  a  man  iis  well  as  they  ;  and  it  is  not  their  reason,  but  your 
own,  that  is  given  to  guide  you,  when  you  arrive  at  years  of  discretion.  .  .  . 
Enter  into  the  sense  and  argument  of  the  authors  you  read ;  examine  all  their 
proofs,  and  then  judge  of  the  truth  or  fdlsehood  of  their  opinion.  . .  You  will  ac- 

auire  by  degrees  a  habit  of  judging  justly,  and  of  reasoning  well,  in  imitation  of 
16  good  writer,  whose  works  you  peruse.  .  . .  Never  apply  yourself  to  read  any 
human  author,  with  a  determination  beforehand  either  for  or  against  liim  ;  nor 
with  a  settled  resolution  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  to  confirm  or  to  oppose  whatso- 
ever he  says ;  but  always  read  with  design  to  lay  your  mind  open  to  truih.  and  to 
embrace  it,  as  well  as  to  reject  every  falsehood,  though  it  appears  under  ever 

80  fair  a  disguise Never  let  an  ujiknoicn  word  pass  in  your  reading^ 

without  seeking  for  its  meaning.  ...  And.  indeed,  how  many  volumes  soever 
of  learning  a  man  possesses,  ne  is  still  deplorably  poor  in  his  understanding, 
till  he  has  made  these  several  parts  of  learning'  his  own  property,  by  reasoning, 
by  judging  for  himself  and  remembering  what  he  has  read. — Dr.  VXattson  the 
Mind,  pp.  61,  62,  66.  67.  72  73. 

"  Says  Locke,  *  Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials  of  knowl- 
edge ;  it  is  thinking  that  makes  what  we  read  ours.^  .  .  .  Says  Dugald  Stew- 
art, *  nothing,  in  truth,  has  such  a  tendency  to  weaken^  not  only  the  jKJwers  of 
Invention,  but  the  intellectual  powers  in  general,  as  a  habit  of  extensive  and 
various  reading  withotU  reflection.'*  .  .  .  Accustom  yourself  to  refer  whatever 
you  read  to  the  general  head  to  which  it  belongs,  and  trace  it.  if  a  fact,  to 
tlie  principle  it  involves  or  illustrates  ;  if  a  jrrincipfe,  to  the  facts  which  it 
produces  or  explains." — Dr,  Potter  :  Handbook  for  Readers^  pp.  16.  17,  19. 

*'  Reading,  to  be  useful,  should  be  combined  with  reflection.  Books  can  af- 
ford but  little  improvement  to  tho.se  who  do  not  think  as  well  cut  read 

Thus  we  see  the  great  necessity  of  reading  with  deliberation ;  and  may  I  not 
add.  that  in  this  respect,  laboring  peoph.,  and  those  whose  pursuits  give  to 
them  almost  constant  engagement,  nave  advantages  which  they  are  not  apt  to 
appreciate.  By  reading  at  intervals,  some  portion  of  a  good  book,  and  then 
carrying  the  matter  with  them  to  their  places  of  business,  as  a  subject  for 
thought  and  conversation,  they  will  soon  discover  that  the  subject  grows  upon 
them  in  interest,  that  their  views  insensibly  become  clearer  and  more  enlarged, 
and  that  useful  reflections,  not  suggested  by  the  author,  rise  before  their 
minds.    And  thus  it  is.  thcd  men  of  active  pursuits  are  more  apt^  as  all  txpt 
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it  is  worth  doing  wef..'  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  reading.  A  hook  run  over 
hastily,  is  rarely  understood;  if  not  understood,  it  is  not  remembered  ;  and  if 
not  remembered,  the  time  spent  in  reading  it  is  lost  ...  By  deep  and  diligent 
meditation,  we  (should)  acquire  something  which  may  truly  be  called  our  own; 
for,  as  Milton  says  : — who  reads 

*  loeeflMDtlv,  and  fo  his  readinf  briniEB  not 
A  qiirit  and  juUffment  equal  or  superior. 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains. 
Deep  Tersed  in  books,  but  shallow  In  himself.'  " 

Dr.  Potter:  Advantages  of  Science^  pp.  17,  18,  27.  .30. 

8.  Social  or  Class  Reading. 

*  If  three  or  four  persons  agree  to  read  the  same  hook^  and  each  brings  hta 
awn  remarks  upon  tt^  at  some  set  hours  appointed  for  conversation,  and  thev 
communicate,  mutually,  their  sentiments  on  the  subjects,  and  debate  about  it 
in  a  friendly  manner,  the  practice  will  render  the  reading  of  any  autlior  more 

abundantly  beneficial  to  every  one  o^  them If  several  persons  engaged 

ia  the  same  study,  take  into  their  hands  distinct  treatises  on  one  subject,  and 
appoint  a  season  of  communication  once  a  week,  they  may  inform  each  other 
in  a  brief  manner,  concerning  the  sense,  sentiments  and  method  of  those  several 

authors,  and  thereby  promote  each  other's  improvement,  &c Talking 

over  the  things  which  you  have  read  to  your  companions,  on  the  first  proper 
opportunity,  is  a  most  useful  manner  of  review  or  repetition,  in  order  to  tix  them 
upon  the  mind.  Teach  them  to  your  younger  friends,  in  order  to  establish  your 
own  knowledge,  while  you  -communicate  it  to  them." — Dr.  IVatts  on  the 
Mind,  pp.  60,  61, 178. 

"*  Company  and  conversation,'  says  Feltham,  'are  the  best  instructors  for  a 
noble  nature.'  '  An  engagement  and  combating  of  wits. '  says  Erasmus.  *■  does, 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  both  show  the  strength  of  geniuses,  rouf:es  them 
and  augments  them.  If  you  are  in  doubt  of  any  thing,  do  not  be  asiiamod  to 
ask,  or.  if  you  have  committed  an  error,  be  corrected. " — Dr.  Potter :  Hand- 
book/or Headers,  p.  19. 

**  Some  books  should  be  read  in  company  irith  others,  especially  vith  our 
family.     We  never  relish  a  good  book  so  highly  as  when  we  read  it  with  a 

friend  of  congenial  tastes And  in  this  plan  of  social  reading,  what 

friends  so  proper  as  those  of  our  household  !  What  employment  more  appro- 
priate ybr  the  domestic  circle,  than  one  which  causes  the  mmds  of  all  to  move 
m  unison,  thus  strengthening  the  ties  of  mutual  aflfection,  and  causing  us  to 
associate  with  home,  the  remembrance  of  our  intellectiud  pleasures  .'....  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  preserve  the  good  old  practice  of  collecting  our  familiea 
around  the  cheerful  fire,  and  teaching  them  to  relish  early  the  home-bred  de- 
liL^hts  of  aifection,  and  of  a  commom  intercourse  with  those  best  and  most  im* 
pnicing  visiters,  good  books, "    Dr.  Poller :  Advantages  of  Science,  pp.  27,  29l 

9.    Rc-READING   OR   REVIEWING. 

"  k  frequent  reritiv  and  careful  repetition  of  the  things  we  would  learn,  and 
an  abridgment  of  them  in  a  narrow  compass,  has  a  great  influence  to  fix  them 

in  the  memory Repetition  is  so  very  useful  a  practice,  that  Winemon, 

even  from  his  youth  to  his  old  age,  never  read  a  boolc  without  making  some 
small  points,  dashes,  or  hooks  in  the  margin,  to  mark  what  parts  of  the  dis- 
oouri;e  were  proper  for  review  ;  and  when  he  c^ime  to  the  end  of  a  section  or 
chapter,  lie  always  shut  his  book,  and  recollected  all  the  sentiments  or  exoree- 
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noM  he  had  marked,  bo  that  he  could  give  a  tolerable  analysis  and  abstract 
of  every  treatise  he  had  read,  just  afler  he  had  finished  it  Hence  he  became 
so  well  lurnished  with  a  rich  variety  of  knowledge." — Dr.  Watts  on  the  Mind, 
p.  177. 

"  Strive,  by  frequent  revietps,  to  keep  your  knowledge  always  at  command. 
*  What  booteth,'  says  an  old  writer,  *  to  read  much,  which  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh  ;  to  meditate  ol\en.  which  is  a  burden  to  the  mind  ;  to  learn  daily,  with 
increase  of  knowledge,  when  he  is  to  seek  for  what  he  hath  learned,  and  per- 
haps t?ien,  especially,  when  he  hath  most  need  thereof?  Without  this,  (re- 
viewing) our  studies  are  but  lost  labor.' " — Dr,  Potter:  Handbook  for  Reaxlers^ 
p.  20. 

"  I  would  recommend,  that  when  we  become  acquainted  with  a  truly  good 
book«  we  read  it  often,  Cecil  tells  us  that  he  had  a  '  shelf  for  tried  books  ; 
books,  which  he  could  never  open  without  bein^  incited  to  reflection,  and  en- 
riched by  some  new  hint  or  principle.  It  should  be  so  with  all  of  us.  A  few 
books  properly  selected  and  faithfully  read-,  woidd  suffice  to  yield  us  more,  both 
of  pleasure  and  profit,  than  any  number,  however  great,  tiKen  at  random,  and 
read,  as  they  usually  are,  in  a  hurried  and  unreflecting  manner.  A  book,  more- 
over, which  deserves  the  praise  of  being  good,  has  cost  its  author  efforts  which 
cannot  be  appreciated  at  a  single  reading." — Or,  Potter:  Advantages  of  Sci- 
ence, p.  29. 


10.  Reading  co.nnected  with    Writing. 

"For  want  of  retiring  and  writing,  many  a  learned  man  has  lost  several  use- 
ful meditations  of  his  own,  and  could  never  recall  them.  ...  If  a  book  has  no 
index  nor  good  table  of  contents,  it  is  very  useful  to  make  one  as  you  are  read- 
ing it.  .  .  .  It  is  sufficient  in  your  index,  to  t^ike  notice  only  of  those  parts  of 
the  book  which  are  new  to  you.  or  which  you  think  well  written,  and  well 
worthy  of  your  remembrance  or  review.  Shall  I  be  so  free  as  to  assure  my 
younger  friends,  from  my  own  experience,  that  these  methods  of  reading  will 
cost  some  pains  in  the  first  years  of  your  study,  and  especially  in  the  first  au- 
thors, which  you  peruse  in  any  science,  or  on  any  particular  subject ;  but  the 
profit  will  richly  compensate  the  pains.  And  in  the  following  years  of  life,  af- 
ter you  have  rciid  a  lew  valuable  books  on  any  special  subject  in  this  manner, 
it  will  be  very  easy  to  read  others  ol'  the  same  kind  ;  because  you  will  not  usu- 
ally find  very  much  new  matter  in  them,  which  you  have  not  already  examin- 
ed. If  the  writer  be  remarkable  for  any  peculiar  excellencies  or  detects  in  hia 
style  or  manner  of  writing,  make  just  observations  upon  this  also  ;  and  what- 
ever ornaments  you  find  there,  or  whatever  blemishes  occur  in  the  language 
or  manner  of  the  writer,  you  may  make  just  remarks  ui)on  them.  And  remem- 
ber, that  one  hook,  read  over  in  this  manner,  with  all  this  laborious  medimtion, 
will  tend  more  to  enrich  your  understanding,  than  skimming  over  the  surtace 

of  twe?ity It  is  useful  to  note  down  viatters  of  doubt  and  inquiry,  and 

take  the  first  opportunity  to  get  them  resolved  either  by  persons  or  i)ooks. . . . 
Lawyers  and  Divines  write  down  short  notes  or  hints  of  the  principal  heads  of 
what  they  desire  to  commit  to  memory,  in  order  to  preach  or  plead.  .  .  .  The 

art  of  short  fuind  is  of  excellent  use  Tor  this,  as  well  as  other  purposes 

Those  who  scarcely  ever  take  a  pen  in  their  hands  to  write  short  notes  or  hints 
of  whut  they  are  to  learn,  need  a  double  degree  of  [)ower  to  retain  or  recollect 
what  they  read  or  hear."— />r.  Watts  on  ike  Mind,  pp.  42,  64,  65.  72.  178. 

"Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  philosopher,  who  wishes  to  distinguish  himself  by 
his  discoveries,  that  writing  affords  an  useful  iivttniment  of  study.  Important 
assistance  may  be  derived  from  it  by  all  those  who  wish  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  investigations  which  or^ur  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  reading.^ 
^Dugatd  Stuart ;  Philos.  of  tlie  Mind,  Vol.  1.  p.  3  {2. 

^  Seek  opportunities  to  write  and  converse  on  subjects  about  which  ycm 
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Rad.    *  Reading^  says  Bacon,  ^maketh  a  fuU  man,  con/^renc«,  a  rva^y  nmi, 
tnd  writing',  an  e:tYu:<  man.' " — Z>r.  Potter:  Hand  hook,  ^^  p.  19. 

"  I  add  one  more  suggestion  in  the  words  of  another.  Young  persom 
ctpeciaUy,  wiH  pardon  the  suggestion,  that  in  no  vatk  perhaps,  can  their  store 
^fappHcable  knowledge  be  more  certainly  though  at  first  almost  imperceptibly, 
increased,  than  by  kabitttaUy  reading  with  a  pen  in  the  hand.  There  is  much 
good  8en«e  in  thete  doggerel  verses,  for  whicn  we  are  indebted  to  no  ordinary 
thinker." 

**  Tn  tecdinf  ftvtliofi,  whtn  yoa  ind 
Brifht  pmmaget  that  itrike  your  mind,. 
And  wnich,  perfaaps,  you  may  have  reaaon 
To  think  o«  at  anoUnr  waaon, 
Be  B«t  eoflieatod  wilJi  tha  tifhit, 

0adi  a  fopact  is  wiwly  tbown. 

At  aalBM  muiker*»  mhm  mu*9  «•«.*  *^ 

Dr.  Potter:  Advantages  of  Science,  p.  30l 

11.  Method  of  Rbadiro— Gcneral  Hints  and  Directions. 

*  Books  of  importance  of  any  kind,  and  especiallv  complete  treatises  on 
any  sabiect,  should  be  Jirst  read  in  a  more  general  sjid  cursory  manner,  to 
learn  a  little  what  the  treatise  promises,  and  wliat  you  may  expect  from  the 
writer's  manner  and  skilL  And  for  this  end.  1  would  advise  always,  that  the 
vreface  he  read,  and  a  survey  taken  of  the  table  of  contents,  if  there  be  one, 
o^lore  this  first  sanrev  of  the  book.  By  this  means,  you  will  not  only  be  better 
fitted  to  gire  the  book  the  first  reading,  but  you  will  be  much  assisted  in  your 
•econd  perusal,  which  should  be  done  with  greater  attention  and  deliberation  ; 
and  you  will  learn  with  more  ease  and  reEidiness  what  the  author  pretends  to 
teacn.    In  your  reading,  mark  what  is  new  or  unknown  to  you  before ;  and 

reriew  tiioee  chapters,  pages,  or  paragraphs Other  thmgs,  also,  of  the 

like  nature  may  be  usefully  practiced  with  regard  to  the  authors  which  you 
read.  If  the  method  of  a  book  be  irregular,  reduce  it  into  form  by  a  httte 
fmahfsis  of  your  own,  or  by  hints  in  the  margin ;  if  those  things  are  heajjed 
toge&er  which  should  be  separated,  you  may  wisely  distinguish  and  divide 
them.  If  several  things  relating  to  the  same  subject  are  scattered  up  and 
down  separately  through  the  treatise,  you  may  bring  them  all  to  one  view, 
by  references  ;  or  if  the  matter  of  a  booK  he  really  valuable  and  deserving,  you 
may  throw  it  into  a  better  method,  reduce  it  to  a  more  logical  scheme,  or 
abridge  it  into  a  lesser  form.  AU  these  practices  will  liave  a  tendency  both  to 
advance  your  skill  in  logic  and  method,  to  improve  your  judgment  in  general, 
and  to  give  you  a  fuller  survey  of  that  subject  in  particular.  When  you  have 
finished  the  treatise,  with  all  your  observations  upon  it,  recollect  and  aetermine 
what  real  improvements  you  have  made  by  reading  that  author. . . .  Endeavor 
to  apply  every  speculative  study,  as  far  as  possible,  to  some  practiced  use, 
that  both  yomeff"  and  others  may  be  the  better  for  it," — Dr.  Watts,  pp. 
59,  64.  139. 

**  Always  have  some  useful  and  pleasant  book  ready  to  take  up  in  ^  odd. 
ends'  of  time.  A  food  part  of  life  will  otherwise  be  wasted.  '  There  is.'  sa3rB 
Wyttenbach,  'no  Dusinese^  no  avocation  whatever,  which  will  not  permit 
a  man  who  haa  an  incUnatuyn  to  mve  a  little  time  every  day  to  the  studies  of 
his  youth. ....  Be  not  alarmed  oecause  so  many  books  are  recommended. 
They  are  not  all  to  be  read  at  once,  nor  in  a  short  time.  ^  Some  travelers^ 
■ays  Bishop  Hall, '  have  more  shrunk  at  the  map  than  at  the  way  ;  between 
boOL  how  many  stand  still  with  their  arms  folded.' ....  Do  not  attempt  to 
reaa  mtich  orjiut,  *  To  call  him  well  read,  who  reads  many  authors,^  saya 
Shaflsbury.  *  is  improper.'    *  It  does  not  matter,'  says  Seneca, '  how  many,  but 

how  good  books  you  have.' Endeavor  to  find  opportunities  to  use  your 

knotUedgtj  and  apply  it  in  practice.    '  They  proceed  nght  well  in  all  knoir- 

15. 
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ledge,'  says  Bacon,  'which  do  coupU  study  with  their  practice,  and  do  not 
first  study  altogether,  and  then  practice  altogether.''— l>r.  Potter:  Hand 
Book,  f  c,  pp.  16,  20. 

*'How  SHOULD  WE  Read ?  First,  thoughtfully  and  critically;  secondly, 
in  company  with  a  friend  or  with  our  family ;  thirdly,  repeatedly ;  fourthly, 
with  pen  iu  hand." — Dr.  Potter:  AdvafUages  of  Science,  p.  31. 


12.  Effects  op  Books — Influence  of  Authors. 

**  Wherefore  should  not  the  literary  character  be  associated  in  utility  or 

glory  with  the  other  professional  classes  of  society  ? The  commercial 

prosperity  of  a  nation  inspires  no  renovation  in  mankind ;  nor  will  its  military 
power  with  their  affection.  There  is  an  interchange  of  opinions,  as  well  as  of 
spices  and  specie,  which  induces  nations  to  esteem  each  other ;  and  there  is 
a  glorious  succession  of  authors,  as  well  as  of  seamen  and  soldiers,  forever 
standing  before  the  eyes  of  the  universe.     It  is  by  our  authors  that  foreigners 

have  been  taught  to  subdue  their  own  prejudices The  small  cities 

of  Athens  and  of  Florence  will  perpetually  attest  the  influence  of  the  literary 
character  over  other  nations ;  the  one  received  the  tributes  of  the  mistress 
of  the  universe,  when  the  Romans  sent  their  youth  to  be  educated  at  Athens; 
while  the  other,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  beheld  every  polished  European 

crowding  to  its  little  court Those  who  govern  a  nation,  cannot  at  the 

same  time  enlighten  them ; — authors  stand  between  the  governors  and  the 

governed The  single  thought  of  a  man  of  genius  has    sometimes 

changed  the  dispositions  of  a  people,  and  even  of  an  age When  Locke 

and  Montesquieu  ap^ared,  tlie  old  systems  of  government  were  reviewed ; 
the  principles  of  legislation  were  developed ;  and  many  changes  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  arc  still  to  succeed Onserve  the  influence  of  authors  in 

forming  the  character  of  men,  where  tlie  solitary  man  of  genius  stamps  his  own 
on  a  people.  The  habits,  the  precepts,  &c.,  of  Dr.  Frauklin  imprinted  them- 
selves on  his  Americans ;  while  the  elegant  tastes  of  Sir  William  Jones  could 
inspire  the  servants  of  a  commercial  corporation  to  open  new  and  vast  sources 

of  Knowledge While  Britain  retains  her  awful  situation  among  the 

nations  of  Europe,  the  ^  Sylva'  of  Evelyn  will  endure  with  her  triumphant 
oaks.  In  the  third  edition  of  that  work,  the  heart  of  the  patriot  exults  at 
its  results.  He  tells  Charles  I.  '  how  many  millions  of  timber  trees,  besides 
requisite  others,  have  been  propagated  and  planted  at  the  instigatioti,  and  by  the 
eoie  direction  of  this  Vfor/c.  It  was  an  author  in  his  studious  retreat,  who, 
casting  a  prophetic  eye  on  the  age  we  live  in,  secured  the  late  victories  of  our 
naval  sovereignty.  Inquire  at  the  Admiralty  how  the  fleets  of  Nelson  have 
been  constructed,  and  they  can  tell  you  that  it  was  with  the  oaks  which  the 

Smius  of  Evelyn  planted The  same  character  existed  in  France,  where 
e  Lerres,  in  1599,  composed  a  work  on  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  in 
reference  to  the  art  of  raising  silk-worms.    He  taught  his  fellowncitizens  to 

convert  a  leaf  into  silk,  and  silk  to  become  the  representative  of  gold A 

work  in  France^  under  the  title  of  *  L'Ami  des  Hommes.'  first  spread  there 
*  a  general  passion  for  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  althougn  the  national  ardor 
carried  all  to  excess,  yet  marshes  were  drained,  and  waste  lands  inclosed.  . . . 
The  commercial  world  owes  to  two  retired  philosophers^  in  the  solitude  ot 
their  study,  Locke  and  Smith,  those  principles  which  dignify  trade  into  a 
liberal  pursuit,  and  connect  it  with  the  happiness  of  a  people.  ...  In  the  history 
of  genius,  there  is  no  chronology,  for  to  us  ever3rthing  it  has  done  is  present; 

and  the  earliest  attempt  is  connected  with  the  roost  recent My  learned 

and  reflecting  friend.  (Sharon  Turner,  Esq.,)  whose  original  researches  liave 
enriched  our  national  history,  has  thus  observed  on  the  character  of  WicklifTe: 
— *  To  complete  our  idea  of'^the  importance  of  Wicklifl^e,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  thut  as  his  writings  made  John  Huss  the  Reformer  of  Bohemia,  ao  toe 
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writing  of  John  Huas  led  Martin  Luther  to  be  the  Reforraer  of  Germanr ;  m 
extensive  and  so  incalcuJable  are  the  consequences  which  sometimes  follow 
from  human  actions.'  Our  historian  has  accompanied  this,  by  giving  the  very 
feelings  of  Luther  in  early  life  on  his  first  perusal  of  the  works  of  John  Huss ; 
we  see  the  spark  of  creation  caught  at  the  moment ;  a  striking  influence  of  the 

generatk)n  of  character !    Thus  a  father-spirit  has  many  sons Such  are 

the  *  great  lij^hts  of  the  world,'  by  whom  the  torch  of  knowledge  has  been  suc- 
cessively seized,  and  transmitted  from  one  to  the  other The  torch  of 

genius  is  perpetually  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  amidst  this  fleeting  scene." 
D^br€UW9  LUerary  Character,  fc. ;  Alexandrian  edition^  pp.  444,  44d. 

13.   Early  Reading— First  Studies. 

The  serious  caution  and  conscientious  watchfulness  to  be  exercised  by  parents 
and  friends,  in  the  selection  of  books  for  the  voung.  and  for  those  who  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  reading,  (on  the  minds  of  both  which  classes,  vivid 
and  penbanent,  and  therefore  most  important  impressions  will  necessarily 
be  produced  by  the  authors  recommended,)  are  forcibly  suggested  by  the 
illustrations  which  follow.  The  practical  teachings  of  thes|^  examples  make 
it  proper  that  they  should  have  the  place  of  emphasis  and  chief  efliect,  at  the 
dose  of  our  collations. 

''The  first  studies  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  genius,  and  unquestion- 
ably have  sensibly  influenced  its  productions.  Often  have  the  first  impres- 
sbiis  stamped  a  character  on  the  mind  adapted  to  receive  one,  as  often  the 

first  step  into  life  has  determined  its  walk An  early  attachment  to  the 

works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  produced  in  Johnson  an  excessive  admiration  of 
that  Latinized  English,  which  violated  the  native  graces  of  the  language. 
The  first  studies  orRembrandt  afl^ected'  his  after  labors ;  that  pecQliarilv  of 
shadow  which  marks  all  his  pictures,  originated  in  the  circumstance  of  his 
father's  mill  receiving  light  from  an  aperture  at  the  top,  which  habituated 
that  artist  aflerwards  to  view  all  objects  as  if  seen  in  that  magical  light 
When  Pope  was  a  child,  he  found  in  his  mother's  -closet  a  small  library  ot 
mystical  devotion ;  but  it  was  not  suspected  till  the  fact  was  discovered,  that 
the  eflfusions  of  love  and  religion  poured  forth  in  his  Eloisa,  were  derived  from 
the  seraphic  raptures  of  those  erotic  mystics,  who  to  the  last,  retained  a  place 
in  his  library  among  the  classical  bards  of  antiquity.  The  accidental  perusal 
of  duintus  Curtius  first  made  Boyle  ^  in  love  with  other  than  pedantic  books, 
and  conjured  up  in  him,'  as  he  expresses  it,  *  an  unsatisfied  appetite  of  know- 
ledge; so  that  he  thought  he  owed  more  to  Q,uintus  Curtius  than  did  Alex- 
ander.' From  the  perusal  of  Rycaut's  folio  of  Turkish  history  in  childhood, 
the  noble  and  impassioned  bard  of  our  times,  (Lord  Byron.)  retained  ttiose 
indelible  impressions  which  gave  life  and  motion  to  the  '  Giaour,  the  Corsair 

and  Alp.'    A  voyage  to  the  country  produced  the  scenery The  influence 

of  first  studies,  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  genius,  is  a  moral  phenom- 
enon, which  has  not  sufficiently  attracted  our  notice.  Dr.  Franklin  acquaints 
us  that  when  young  and  wanting  books,  he  accidentally  found  De  Foe's 
*  Essay  on  Projects,'  from  which  work  impressions  were  derived  which  after- 
wards influenced  some  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life Such  is  the 

influence  through  life  of  those  nrst  unobserved  impressions  on  the  character 
of  genius,  which  every  author  has  not  recorded."  Such,  too,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  is  the  influence  of  first  impressions  on  all  minds.  As  (he  impres- 
sions can  never  be  obliterated,  the  influence  is  to  last  forever. — See  DUsraelVs 
ZMerary  Character,  ^c  ;  Alexandrian  edition,  p.  412. 

14.  Hints  to  Touho  Ladies  as  to  What  to  Read  and  How  to  Read. 

*<  Think,  my  dear  young  friends,  of  the  diflerence  that  is  made  in  the 
character  of  a  human  being,  simply  by  reading.    Compare  an  Irish  girl 
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who  comes  to  this  country  at  fideen  or  sixteen,  who  has  never  been  taught  to 
read,  with  one  of  your  own  countrywomen  in  the  humblest  condition,  oi'the 
tame  age,  who  lovea  to  read,  and  who  has  read  the  books  within  her  reach ! 

Books  are  the  best  property  of  the  rich;  think  what  they  are  to 

the  poor  who  recUly  lave  them.  Compare  the  pampered  boy,  who  cares  for 
Dothmg  so  much  as  the  indulgence  of  his  sensual  appetites,  fretting  over  a 
table  spread  luxuriously,  to  a  little  feUow  who,  comm?  firom  the  districtr 
jMhool,  with  his  empty  luncheon  basket,  snatches  his  R^inson  Crusoe  from 
the  slielf;  and,  whue  his  half  frozen  toes  are  warming,  devours  it,  forgetful 

of  every  evil  in  life It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  was  at  the  humble 

home  of  a  revolutionary  soldier — a  pensioner.  I  found  his  wife  reading.  Her 
eight  children  are  dispersed  south  and  west,  and  the  old  pair  are  left  alone. 
They  live  far  away  Irom  the  village,  and  hardly  put  tneir  heads  out  of 
doors  from  November  till  March.  I  involuntarily  expressed  my  sympathy 
in  their  solitary  condition.  *  Oh,'  replied  the  old  lady  most  cheerily,  '  ibave 
company — 6ocMCf.  the  best  of  company  1' Think  over  your  acquaint- 
ance, my  young  friends ;  I  am  sure  you  will  find  among  them  some  old  per- 
son, some  invalkl,  some  one  cut  off  from  social  pleasures,  to  whom  Hfe 

would  be  a  tedious  burden,  if  it  were  not  for  books If  there  is  a  real 

iove  of  book^  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  be  set  to  the  knowledge  that  may 
be  acquired  from  them  without  the  aid  of  instructors,  schools,  or  colleges.  . . . 
A  love  for  reading  is  with  some  merely  the  keen  appetite  of  a  superior  mind. 
It  would  be  felt  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  But  these  are  tlie  few 
— the  gifled.  With  most  persons,  the  taste  for  reading  must  be  cultivated. 
I  believe  there  is  no  habit  easier  to  form.  Intelligent  children,  who  live  in 
reading  families,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  fond  of  reading  as  soon  as 

they  can  read  with  facility But,  if  you  have  been  so  unfortunate  af 

Dot  to  ac-quire  this  habit  of  reading  early,  form  it  now  for  yourself.  If  you 
are  nof  capable  of  selecting  your  own  books,  take  the  advice  of  some  friend 
who  knows  the  wants  of  your  mind.  Resolve  to  devote  a'  portion  of  every 
day,  for  a  year  to  come,  to  reading;  and  then,  if  you  for^t  your  resolu- 
tion, it  will  not  signify.  The  love  of  reading  will,  by  that  tmie,  surely  take 
the  place  of  the  duty,  and  do  your  mind  vastly  more  ffood. 

'^  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  advice  as  to  the  selection  of  bookS| 
because  so  much  depends  on  the  character,  opportunities,  and  leisure  of  the 

individual It  would  be  too  painful  for  me  to  believe  that  there  is  one 

among  you,  to  whom  it  is  necessary  to  say,  *  Regard  the  bible  as  the  first 
and  l^st  of  books.'  But  1  fear,  my  young  friends,  that  you  read  the  bible 
much  less  than  you  should.  The  multitude  of  religious  books  and  tracts 
liave,  in  some  measure,  superseded  it  You  are  attracted  by  a  stoir,  and, 
to  get  a  little  pure  gold  you  receive  a  great  deal  of  dross.  Many  of  these 
books,  I  know,  derive  their  spirit  from  the  bible ;  many  of  them  are  useful 
and  delightful ;  but  let  them  take  a  subordinate  place,  and  not  encroach  on 
the  time  you  have  to  give  to  the  feading  of  the  bible.  Do  not  be  satisfied  to 
drink  from  the  stream  which  is  imbu^  with  much  eculhy  material,  when 
you  can  so  to  the  pure  fountain You  will  find  your  pleasure  in  read- 
ing tlie  bible  incalculably  increased,  if  you  will  read  it  not  only  with  a 
spirit  submissive  to  its  Divine  instruction,  but  with  your  mind  awakened, 
'  and  eager  to  understand  it  There  are  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible  that  ex- 
plain what  is  obscure ;  there  are  books  that  will  give  you  much  light  upon 
the  history^  customs,  and  modes  of  life  among  the  Jews.    There  are  others 

that  explam  the  prophecies,  and  show  you  tneir  fulfillment If  you 

can  read  but  few  books,  be  sure  that  the  history  of  your  own  country  is 
among  them.  Make  yourself  acquainted  thoroughly  with  its  institutums. 
its  past  and  present  condition,  its*  extent^  climate,  laws,  productions,  and 
commerce.  All  these  subiects  come  withm  our  own  sphere — they  may  be 
called  domestic  matters.  Think  you,  if  a  woman  was  well  instructed,  well 
read  on  these  topics,  she  would  be  as  incapable  of  business,  and  therefore 
MB  dqieodent  as  she  now  is?  ...  .  Next  to  the  history  and  oonditiop  of  your 
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own  counlry,  it  is  important  that  you  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  countries  whence  your  ancestors  came.  Then  you 
will  be  able  to  compare  your  country  with  other  countries,  your  own  times 
with  preceding  W^  Thus  informed,  you  will  not  fall  into  the  common 
natiomd  vanity  or  fancying  all  knowledge,  all  virtue,  and  all  progress,  con- 
centrated in  the  United  States;  nor  into  a  worse  error,  a  culpahle  ignorance 
of  the  advantages  of  your  own  country,  and  insensibility  to  tnem.  .  .  .  You 
will  find  well  written  and  authentic  travels  a  very  improving  and  delightful 
kind  of  readmg.  You  may  lack  money  and  opportunity  to  travel  twenty 
miles  frofn  home,  when  for  one  or  t^vo  dollars  you  may  buy  a  book  that  will 
take  vou.  with  a  well-instructed  and  all-observing  companion,  half  over  the 
world.  Or,  if  you  cannot  expend  the  cost  of  3ie  book,  you  may  get  it 
from  a  society,  or  district-library ;  or,  borrow  it  from  some  kindly  disponed 
person. Good  biographies  are  very  improving  books.  The  ex- 
perience of  others  will  often  suggest  models,  advice,  and  reproof,  that  comes 

in  the  most  inoffensive  (brm Every  well  educated  young  person  who 

has  leisure  for  reading,  should  be  well  versed  in  English  literature in 

the  wide  department  of  fictitbus  writing,  let  your  consciences  restrain  and 

direct  your  inclination,  and  rectify  your  taste When  our  Saviour 

employed  fiction  in  the  parables  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  ol'  the  good 
Samaritan,  it  was,  no  doubt,  to  give  to  an  important  truth,  a  form  that  should 
be  universally  interesting  and  touching.  Few  will  pbject  to  your  reading 
such  "fictitious  writings  as  do  good  to  your  hearts;  and  while  you  have 
such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  and  Miss  Edgeworth's,  you  have  no  excuse 
lor  reading  the  profligate  and  romantic  novels  of  the  hist  century,  or  the  no 
less  profligate  and  far  more  insidious  romances  of  the  present  day. 
**  Next  to  *  what  to  read,'  comes  the  great  question  ^  how  to  read,'  and  I 

am  not  sure  the  last  is  not  the  weightier  of  the  two No  book  wilt 

improve  you  which  does  not  make  you  think ;  which  does  not  make  your 
own  mind  work.  This  is  as  certain  as  that  the  mill  is  not  improved  by  the 
com  that  passes  through  it,  or  that  the  purse  is  none  the  richer  for  the  money 
that  has  been  in  it.  ...  .  When  you  read,  do  not  take  for  granted,  be- 
lieving, with  ignorant  credulity,  whatever  you  see  stated  in  a  book.  Re- 
member an  author  is  but  one  witness,  and  oflen  a  very  fallible  one.  Pause 
io  your  reading,  reflect,  compare  what  the  writer  tells  you  with  what  you 
have  learned  from  other  sources  on  the  subject,  and,  above  ail,  use  your 

own  judgment  independentiv,  not  presumptuously Knowing  how 

short  and  precbus  time  is,  be  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  your  books 
than  eager  to  read  a  great  many.    When  you  do  read,  read  tlioroughly  and 

understand ingly It  is  a  good  practice  to  talk  about  a  book  you  have 

just  read ;  not  to  display  your  knowledge,  for  this  is  pedantry  or  something 
worse;  but  to  make  your  reading  a  social  Messing  by  communicating 
Literally  to  those  in  your  family  circle,  who  may  have  less  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  reading  than  you  have.  You  may  often,  tooy  by  the  superior 
knowledge  of  a  friend,  correct  the  false  impressions  you  have  received.  Or, 
your  friend  may  have  read  the  same  book,  and  then  it  is  a  delightful  point 
of  sympathy One  word  before  I  close  this  subject,  as  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  your  books.  If  you  love  them,  you  will  respect  them,  and  unless  you 
arc  incorrigibly  slovenly  ami  careless,  you  will  not  break  off  the  covers,  soil 
the  leaves,  ana  dog-ear  the  corners.  ....  There  is  a  common  and  ofliensive 
habit  destructive  to  books,  which  we  should  not  presume  to  caution  any 
tducaiing  little  girl  against,  if  we  had  not  seen  it  practiced  by  educated 

men.    This  is  wetting  the  fingers  to  turn  over  the  leaves Surely  this 

thoold  not  be.  When  you  borrow  a  book,  put  a  cover  on  it  before  you  read 
it  Use  it  with  clean  hands.  Never  lay  it  down  on  the  face,  nor  where  it 
is  exposed  to  be  knocked  down  by  the  next  passer-by.  Do  not  readily  yield 
to  any  one's  request  to  lend  it  again,  but  return  it  promptly  and  punctually 
Perform  the  borrower's  duty  strictly,  and  Heaven  ble-ss  you  with  libera 
laodevti" — Miss  C  M,  Sedgwick:  Means  and  Ends. 
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Plan  of  Reading  recommended  by  Thomas  S.  Grimke. 

1.  Before  I  commenced  an  author,  I  made  myself  tboroughly  master  of  the 
wuole  scheme  of  his  uork,  (if  a  table  of  contents  and  chapters  enabled  me  to 
do  so.)  of  the  character  of  his  whole  system,  of  the  principles  on  which  he 
had  separated  and  arranged  the  parts,  and  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  whole.  2.  1  then  studied  the  author  in  the  following  manner.  Alter 
readinor  the  first  sentence,  I  meditated  on  it,  developing  the  author's  thought^ 
as  well  as  I  was  able ;  and  reducing  the  whole,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  a 
single,  distinct,  concise  expression.  I  then  read  the  second  sentence,  and 
did  the  same:  and  next  compared  the  two  sentences  together,  mediU\ting 
on  them,  and  gathering  out  of  them  their  subsiatice.  Thus  I  went  through 
the  paragraph,  and  then  reflected  on  the  whole,  until  I  had  reduced  it  to  a 
single  sentence,  containing  its  essence.  1  then  studied  the  next  paragniph  in 
like  manner:  and  having  nnished  it.  I  compared  the  two  togetlier,  and  gathered 
out  of  them  their  substance.  The  same  plan  was  followed  in  the  comparison 
of  sections  with  sections,  chapters  with  chapters,  hooks  with  books,  until  the 
author  was  finished.  This  may  anpear,  at  first  sight,  an  exceedingly  tedious 
proct^ps;  but  anyone,  acauaintcu  with  the  nature  of  the  mind,  knows  the 
wonderful  facility  that  would  soon  be  acquired  by  a  faithful,  patient  adherence 
to  tliis  mode  of  study,  even  through  a  single  chapter.  :<  A  third  rule  was  to 
pass  nothing  unexamined,  nothing  without  reflection,  whether  in  poetry  or  fic- 
tion, history  or  travels,  politics,  philosophy,  or  religion.  Gratitude  wil^  not 
allow  me  to  pass  unnoticed  the  vast  advantages  derived  from  a  humble, 
patient,  thankful  perusal  of  Watts*  admirable  book  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  Mind.  Nor  ought  I  to  omit  the  three  rules  of  Professor  Whitaker,  of 
Cambridge,  given  to  John  Boyse,  one  of  the  eminent  translators  of  tlie  Bible 
in  the  time  oi  James  the  1st  to  study  chiefly  standing  or  walking,  never  to 
study  at  a  window,  and  not  to  go  to  bed,  on  any  account,  with  cold  feet. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  cx)urse  of  study  is  confined  to  the  period  of 
youth,  and  that  when  a  young  man  has  lef\  school  or  college,  he  has  finished 
his  education,  and  has  nothing  to  study  but  his  profession.  In  truth  he  has 
done  little  more  than  treasure  up  some  of  the  important  materials,  and  acquire 
the  elementary  habits  and  discipline,  which  are  mdispensable  to  the  continued 
improvement  of  his  mind.  If  he  expects  to  be  a  scholar,  not  in  the  literary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  in  a  far  higher  and  nobler  sense,  as  a  Christian,  patriot, 
philanthropist,  and  public  servant,  in  the  state  or  national  councils,  in  literary, 
Denevolent,  and  religious  institutions ;  if  he  means  to  be  distinguished  for  his 
sense  o^  duty,  and  his  spirit  of  usefulness,  for  just  principles,  enlarged  views, 
dignified  sentiments  and  liberal  feelings,  for  sound  thinking,  and  clear, 
close  reasoning,  let  him  be  assured  that  he  has  done  little  more  than  lay  the 
foundations,  in  the  school,  or  even  in  the  college,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty. 
He  must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  a  devoted  student,  in  spite  of  his  professional 
engagements,  for  ten  years  at  least ;  until  he  shall  have  been  able  to  deepen 
and  strengthen,  and  enlarge,  and  elevate  his  mind,  so  as  to  fit  himself  for 
solid,  honorable,  permanent  usefulness.  Let  him  remember,  that  the  school 
only  prepares  the  youth  to  enter  on  the  course  of  study,  appropriate  to  the 
young  man :  and  that  the  college  only  enables  the  young  man  to  enter  on  the 
course  of  study  appropriate  to  the  man.  Manhood  has  its  appropriate  course 
of  study,  and  the  difference  between  men  arises  very  much  from  their  selec- 
tion and  pursuit  of  a  right  course  of  study.  Many  fine  minds,  capable  of 
enlarged  and  durable  improvement  and  usefulness,  are  lost  every  year  to  the 
community,  in  which  their  lot  is  cast,  to  the  country  they  are  bound  to  serve, 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  humanity,  justice  and  literature :  because  they  have 
failed  in  this  great  duty,  they  have  neglected  the  course  of  study,  appropriate 
to  manhood.  And  here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  true  student  never  con- 
siders how  much  he  reads,  but  rather  how  little^  and  only  vhat  and  how  1m 
reads. — Grimke  on  Science^  Education^  and  Literature,  p.p.  M-5d. 
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urneR  or  sib  philif  sidvkt  to  his  brother  robbrt,  (barl  or  Leicester). 

This  letter  originally  appeared  in  a  little  volume  entitled  *^  In- 
stmctions  for  Travelers,  by  Robert  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  Secretary  Davison,  1633."  It  was  written  in  1578,  probably 
on  the  application  of  his  brother  Robert,  about  to  set  out  on  his 
travels,  who  had  been  urged  by  his  father.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  at 
that  time  Lord  Deputy  to  the  Queen  for  Ireland,  **  to  look  to  the 
pcBctice  of  your  most  loving  brother.  Imitate  his  virtues,  exer- 
cises, studies  and  actions.  Seek  the  knowledge  of  the  estate  of 
every  prince,  court,  and  city  you  pass  through.  Address  yourself 
to  the  company,  to  learn  this  of  the  elder  sort,  and  yet  neglect  not 
the  younger.  By  one  you  shall  gather  learning,  wisdom,  and 
knowledge ;  by  the  other,  acquainCance,  languages  and  exercise." 

Sir  Philip  Sidnkt,  whose  act  and  words  on  the  fatal  field  of 
Zatphen,  to  the  poor  wounded  soldier  who,  as  he  was  borne  by  on 
a  litter,  cast  a  longing  look  on  a  bottle  of  wine  which  the  wound- 
ed knight  *  was  putting  to  his  own  lips — **  Poor  fellow  !  thy 
necessity  seems  greater  than  mine,"  and  pushed  the  bottle  towards 
him — lias  outlived  the  memory  of  his  *  Defense  of  Poesy,'  or  his 
*  Arcadia,'  and  all  but  the  traditions  of  his  many  personal  and  in- 
tellectual accomplishments,  was  born  November  29,  1554,  at  Pens- 
hnrst,  and  died,  as  above  intimated,  from  the  .wound  received  at 
Zutphen,  October  16,  1586,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  days,  *'  the  idol 
of  his  times — the  soldier's,  scholar's,  courtier's  eye,  tongue^  and 
word."  His  dying  words  to  his  brother  were :  *  Love  my  memory, 
cherish  my  friends.  But  above  all,  govern  your  will  and  affections 
by  the  will  and  word  of  your  Creator,  in  me  beholding  the  end  of 
this  world  with  all  her  vanities.'  In  his  own  travels,  which  occu- 
pied three  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  studies,  exercises  and 
society  for  which  each  city  had  special  opportunities, — at  Vienna, 
to  horsemanship ;  at  Padua,  to  geometry  and  astronomy,  for  which 
the  University  was  then  famous ;  at  Frankfort  he  cultivated  the  so- 
ciety of  Habert  Lanffact,  and  at  Venice^  of  Tasso. 

^^  (231) 
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Mv    GOOD    BROTHER, 

You  have  thought  unkindness  in  me  that  I  have  not  written 
oftener  unto  you,  and  have  desired  I  should  write  unto  you  Bome- 
thing  of  my  opinion  tonching  your  travels ;  yon  being  persuaded 
my  experience  thereunto  be  something,  which  I  must  needs  con- 
fess, but  not  as  you  take  it ;  for  yoa  think  my  experience  grows 
from  the  good  things  which  I  have  leaned  ;  but  I  know  the  only 
experience  which  I  have  gotten,  is  to  find  how  much  I  might  have 
learned,  and  how  much  indeed  I  have  missed,  for  want  of  directing 
my  course  to  the  right  end,  and  by  the  right  means.  I  think  yon 
liave  read  Ariststle's  Ethics ;  if  yoa  have,  you  know  it  is  the  begin- 
ning and  foundation  of  all  his  works,  the  end  to  which  every  man 
doth  and  ought  to  bend  his  greatest  and  smallest  actionsw  I  am 
sure  you  have  imprinted  in  yonr  mind  the  scope  and  mark  yoa 
mean  by  your  pains  to  shoot  at :  for  if  you  should  travel  but  to 
travel,  or  to  say  you  had  traveled,  certainly  you  should  prove  a  pil* 
grim  to  no  pnrpose.  But  I  presume  so  well  of  you,  that  though  a 
great  number  of  us  never  thought  in  ourselves  why  we  went,  but 
a  certain  tickling  humor  to  do  as  other  men  had  done,  you  purpose^ 
being  a  gentleman  bom,  to  furnish  yourself  with  the  knowledge  of 
such  things  as  may  be  serviceabib  jR>r  your  country  and  calling; 
which  certainly  stands  not  in  the  change  of  air,  for  the  warmest 
sun  makes  not  a  wise  man  ;  no,  nor  in  learning  languages,  although 
they  be  of  serviceable  use,  for  words  are  but  words  in  what  lan- 
guage soever  they  be,  and  much  less  in  that  all  of  us  come  home 
full  of  disguisements,  not  only  of  apparel,  but  of  our  countenances, 
as  though  the  credit  of  a  traveler  stood  all  upon  his  outside ;  but 
in  the  right  informing  yonr  mind  with  those  things  which  are  most 
notable  in  those  places  which  yon  come  nnto. 

Of  which  as  the  one  kind  is  so  vain,  as  I  think  ere  it  be  long, 
like  the  mountebanks  in  Italy,  we  travelers  shall  be  made  sport  of 
in  comedies ;  so  may  I  justly  say,  who  rightly  travels  with  the  eye 
of  Ulysses,  doth,  take  one  of  the  most  excellent  ways  of  worldly 
wisdom.  For  hard  sure  it  is  to  know  England,  without  you  know 
it  by  comparing  it  with  some  other  country,  no  more  than  a  man 
can  know  the  swiftness  of  his  horse  without  seeing  him  well 
matched.  For  you,  that  are  a  logician,  know,  that  as  greatness  of 
itself  is  a  quantity,  so  yet  the  jodgment  of  it,  as  of  mighty  riches 
and  all  other  strengths,  stands  in  the  predicament  of  relation ;  so 
that  yon  can  not  tell  what  the  Queen  of  England  is  able  to  do 
defensively  or  offensively,  but  through  knowing  what  they  are  able 
to  do  with  whom  she  is  to  be  matched.    This,  theieibity  is  OM- 
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notable  use  of  travelers,  which  stands  in  the  mind  and  correlatiye 
knowledge  of  things,  in  which  kind  comes  in  the  knowledge  of  all 
leagaea  betwixt  prince  and  prince ;  the  topographical  description 
of  each  conntry ;  how  the  one  lies  by  situation  to  hurt  or  help  the 
other ;  how  they  are  to  the  sea,  well  harbored  or  not ;  how  stored 
with  ships ;  how  with  revenue ;  how  with  fortification  and  garri- 
sons ;  how  the  people,  warlike,  trained,  or  kept  under,  with  many 
other  sach  considerations,  which  as  they  confusedly  come  into  my 
mind,  so  I,  for  want  of  leisure,  hastily  set  them  down ;  but  these 
things^  as  I  have  said,  are  of  the  first  kind. 

The  other  kind  of  knowledge  is  of  them  which  stand  in  the 
things  which  are  in  themselves  either  urn  ply  good,  or  simply  bad, 
and  so  serve  for  a  right  instruction  or  a  shunning  example.  These 
the  poet  meant  lo  this  verse,  **  Qui  mnltos  hominum  mores  cognovit 
et  urbes.''  For  he  doth  not  mean  by  ^  mores  "  how  to  look,  or  put 
off  one*8  cap  with  a  new-found  grace,  although  true  behavior  is  not 
to  be  despised ;  marry  my  heresy  is,  that  the  English  behavior  is 
best  in  England,  and  the  Italian^s  in  Italy.  But  **  mores"  he  takes 
for  that  from  whence  moral  philosophy  is  so  called ;  the  certainness 
of  true  discerning  of  men's  minds  both  in  virtue,  passion  and  vices. 
And  when  he  saith,  '*  cognovit  urbes,"  he  means  not,  if  I  be  not 
deceived,  to  have  seen  towns,  and  marked  their  buildings;  for 
sorely  houses  are  but  houses  in  every  place,  they  do  but  differ  **  se- 
cundum magis  et  minus ;''  but  he  attends  to  their  religion,  politics, 
laws,  bringing  up  of  children,  discipline  both  for  war  and  peace, 
snd  such  like.  These  I  take  to  be  of  the  second  kind,  which  are 
ever  worthy  to  be  known  for  their  own  sakes.  As  surely  in  the 
great  Turk,  though  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  yet  his  disci- 
pline in  war  matters  is  worthy  to  be  known  and  learned. 

Nay,  even  in  the  kingdom  of  China,  which  is  almost  as  far  as  the 
Antipodes  from  us,  their  g^ood  laws  and  cnstoms  are  to  be  learned ; 
hot  to  know  their  riches  and  power  is  of  little  purpose  for  us,  since 
that  can  neither  advance  nor  hinder  us.  But  in  our  neighbor 
countries,  both  these  things  are  to  be  marked,  as  well  the  latter, 
which  contain  things  for  themselves,  as  the  former,  which  seek  to 
know  both  those,  and  how  their  riches  and  power  may  be  to  us 
available,  or  otherwise.  Tlie  countries  fittest  for  both  these,  are 
those  you  are  going  inta  France  is  above  all  other  most  needful 
for  us  to  mark,  especially  in  the  former  kind ;  next  is  Spain  and  the 
Low  Countries;  then  Germany,  which  in  my  opinion  excels  all 
others  as  much  in  the  latter  consideration,  as  the  other  doth  in  the 
former,  yet  neither  are  void  of  neither ;  for  as  Grermany,  methinks, 
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doth  excel  in  good  laws,  and  well  administering  of  justice,  so  are 
we  likewise  to  consider  in  it  the  many  princes  with  whom  we  may 
have  leagne,  the  places  of  trade,  and  means  to  draw  hoth  soldiers 
and  furniture  thence  in  time  of  need.  So  on  the  other  side,  as  in 
France  and  Spain,  we  are  principally  to  mark  how  they  stand  to- 
wards ns  both  in  power  and  inclination ;  so  are  they,  not  without 
good  and  fitting  use,  even  in  the  generality  of  wisdom  to  be  known. 
As  in  France,  the  courts  of  parliament,  their  snbaltem  jurisdiction, 
mnd  their  continual  keeping  of  paid  soldiers.  In  Spain,  their  good 
and  grave  proceedings;  their  keeping  so  many  provinces  under 
them,  and  by  what  manner,  with  the  true  points  of  honor ;  wherein 
since  they  have  the  most  open  conceit,  if  they  seem  over  curious, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  cut  off  when  a  man  sees  the  bottom.  Flan- 
ders likewise,  besides  the  neighborhood  with  us,  and  the  annexed 
considerations  thereunto,  hath  divers  things  to  be  learned,  espec- 
ially their  governing  their  merchants  and  other  trades.  Also  for 
Italy,  we  know  not  what  we  have,  or  can  have,  to  do  with  them, 
but  to  buy  their  silks  and  wines ;  and  as  for  the  other  point,  ex- 
cept Venice,  whose  good  laws  and  customs  we  can  hardly  propor- 
tion to  ourselves,  because  they  are  quite  of  a  contrary  government ; 
there  is  little  there  but  tyrannous  oppression,  and  servile  yielding 
to  them  that  have  little  or  no  right  over  them.  And  for  the  men 
you  shall  have  there,  although  indeed  some  be  excellently  learned, 
yet  are  they  all  given  to  counterfeit  learning,  as  a  man  shall  learn 
among  them  more  false  grounds  of  things  than  in*  any  place  else 
that  I  know ;  for,  from  a  tapster  upwards,  they  are  all  discoursers 
in  certain  matters  and  qualities,  as  horsemanship,  weapons,  paint- 
ing, and  such  are  better  there  than  in  other  countries ;  but  for  other 
matters,  as  well,  if  not  better,  you  shall  have  them  in  nearer  places. 
Now  resteth  in  my  memory  but  this  point,  which  indeed  is  the 
chief  to  you  of  all  others ;  which  is  the  choice  of  what  men  yon 
are  to  direct  yourself  to ;  for  it  is  certain  no  vessel  can  leave  a 
worse  taste  in  the  liquor  it  contains,  than  a  wrong  teacher  infects 
an  unskillful  hearer  with  that  which  hardly  will  ever  out :  I  will 
not  tell  yon  some  absurdities  I  have  heard  travelers  tell ;  taste  him 
well  before  you  drink  much  of  his  doctrine.  And  when  you  have 
heard  it,  try  well  what  you  have  heard,  before  you  hold  it  for  a 
principle;  for  one  error  is  the  mother  of  a  thousand.  But  you  may 
say,  how  shall  I  get  excellent  men  to  take  pains  to  speak  with  me  ? 
truly  in  few  words,  either  by  much  expense  or  much  humbleness. 

Your  most  loving  Brother, 

Philip  Sidnrt. 
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Travel,  in  the  jtmoger  sort,  is  a  part  of  education ;  in  the  elder, 
a  part  of  experience.  He  that  traveleth  into  a  country,  before  he 
hath  some  entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to  school  and  not  to 
travcL  That  young  men  travel  under  some  tutor,  or  grave  servant, 
I  allow  (approve)  well ;  so  that  he  be  such  a  one  that  hath  the  lan- 
guage, and  hath  been  in  the  country  before ;  whereby  he  may  be 
able  to  tell  them  what  things  are  worthy  to  be  seen  in  the  country 
where  they  go,  what  acquaintances  they  are  to  seek,  what  exercises 
or  discipline  the  place  yieldcth ;  for  else  young  men  shall  go  hooded, 
and  look  abroad  little.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that,  in  sea  voyages, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  and  sea,  men  should 
make  diaries;  but  in  land  travel,  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  ob- 
served, for  the  most  part  they  omit  it;  as  if  chance  were  fitter  to 
be  registered  than  observation  :  let  diaries,  therefore,  be  brought  in 
use.  The  things  to  be  seen  and  observed  are  the  courts  of  princes, 
especially  when  they  give  audi^ce  to  ambassadors ;  the  courts  of 
justice,  while  they  sit  and  hear  causes  ;  and  so  of  consistories  ec- 
clesiastic ;  the  churches  and  monasteries,  with  the  monuments  that 
are  therein  extant;  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  cities  and  towns; 
and  so  the  havens  ^nd  harbors,  antiquities  and  ruins,  libraries,  col- 
leges, disputations,  and  lectures,  where  any  are;  shipping  and 
navies  ;  houses  and  gardens  of  state  and  pleasure,  near  great  cities ; 
armories,  arsenals,  magazines,  exchanges,  burses,  warehouses,  exer- 
cises of  horsemanship,  fencing,  training  of  soldiers,  and  the  like : 
comedies,  such  whcreunto  the  better  sort  of  persons  do  resort ; 
treasuries  of  jewels  and  robes ;  cabinets  and  rarities ;  and,  to  con- 
clude, whatsoever  is  memorable  in  the  places  where  th'cy  go ;  after 
all  which  the  tutors  or  servants  ought  to  make  diligent  inquiry. 
As  for  triumphs,  masks,  feasts,  weddings,  funerals,  capital  execu- 
tions, and  such  shows,  men  need  not  to  be  put  in  mind  of  them : 
yet  they  are  not  to  be  neglected.  If  you  will  have  a  young  man 
to  put  his  travel  into  a  little  room,  and  in  short  time  to  gather 
much,  this  you  must  do  :  first,  as  was  said,  he  must  have  some  en- 
trance into  the  language  before  he  goeth ;  then  he  must  have  such 
a  servant,  or  tutor,  as  knoweth  the  country,  as  was  likewise  said : 
let  him  carry  with  him  also  some  card,  or  book,  describing  the 
country  where  he  traveleth,  which  will  be  a  good  key  to  his  in- 
quiry ;  let  him  keep  also  a  diary ;  let  him  not  stay  long  in  one 
city  or  town,  more  or  less  as  the  place  deserveth,  but  not  long ; 
nay,  when  he  stayeth  in  one  city  or  town,  let  him  change  his  lodg- 
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ing  from  one  end  and  part  of  the  town  to  another,  which  is  a  great 
adamant  (loadstone)  of  acquaintance ;  let  him  sequester  himself 
from  the  company  of  his  countrymen,  and  diet  in  such  places  where 
there  is  good  company  of  the  nation  where  he  traveleth  :  let  him, 
upon  hb  removes  from  one  place  to  another,  procure  recommenda* 
tion  to  some  person  of  quality  residing  in  the  place  whither  he  re- 
moveth,  that  he  may  use  his  favor  in  those  things  he  desireth  to  see 
or  know :  thus  he  may  abridge  his  travel  with  much  profit  As 
for  the  acquaintance  which  is  to  be  sought  in  travel,  that  which  is 
most  of  all  profitable  is  acquaintance  with  the  secretaries  and  em- 
ployed men  of  ambassadors :  for  so  in  traveling  in  one  country,  he 
shall  suck  the  experience  of  many  :  let  him  also  see  and  visit  emi- 
nent persons  in  all  kinds,  which  are  of  great  name  abroad,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with  the  fame.  For  quar- 
rels, they  are  with  care  and  discretion  to  be  avoided ;  they  are 
commonly  for  mistresses,  healths,  place,  and  words :  and  let  a  man 
beware  how  he  keepcth  company  with  choleric  and  quarrelsome 
persons,  for  they  will  engage  him  in  their  own  quarrels.  When  a 
traveler  retumeth  home,  let  him  not  leave  the  countries  where  he 
hath  traveled  altogether  behind  him ;  but  maintain  a  correspond- 
ence by  letters  with  those  of  his  acquaintance  which  are  of  most 
worth  ;  and  let  his  travel  appear  rather  in  his  dis<}ourse  than  in  his 
apparel  or  gesture  ;  and  in  his  discourse  let  him  be  rather  advised 
in  his  answers  than  forward  to  tell  stories :  and  let  it  appear  that 
he  doth  not  change  his  country  manners  for  those  of  foreign  parts ; 
but  only  prick  in  some  flowers  of  that  which  he  hath  learned 
abroad  into  the  customs  of  his  own  country. 

SHAKSPEARB-POLONina  TO  HIS  80K  LOTOARia 

There,  my  blessing  with  you : 
And  these  few  precepts  in  tiiy  memory 
Look  thou  character: — 

Give  thy  thouglits  no  tongue, 
Nor  any  unproportioned  tliought  his  act 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  nieans  vulgar : 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatched  unfledg^  comrade.    Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in. 
Bear  't,  that  th'  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice; 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  parse  can  buy, 
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• 

But  not  ezprefls'd  in  fancj ;  rich,  Dot  gaudy: 

For  the  apparri  oft  prodaims  the  man ; 

And  they  in  France,  of  the  beat  rank  and  station, 

Are  moat  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that, 

Keitber  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be  ; 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

This  aboTS  all, — to  thine  ownself  be  true ; 

And  it  must  fi>Uow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  liaise  to  any  man. — HamleL 

JOHN  BULTON. 

Milton,  having  improved  every  facility  of  cnlture  at  home  and 
school,  and  tested  the  value  of  foreign  travel  in  hb  own  experience, 
hut  entering  on  it  only  when  his  own  mind  was  well  disciplined, 
and  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  the  government,  history,  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  the  countries  which  he  proposed  to  visit, 
and  furnished  too  with  letters  from  scholars  and  statesmen  which 
introduced  him  to  men  eminent  in  science  and  public  administra- 
tion— thus  educated  and  equipped,  Milton,  in  his  '  plan  of  a  com- 
plete and  virtuous  education  to  fit  the  ingenuous  youth  of  England 
for  the  exigencies  of  private  and  public  life,  in  peace  or  war,'  thus 
speaks  of  the  advantages  of  travel : 

Besides  these  constant  exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of 
gaining  experience  to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself  abroad ;  in  these  vernal  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant^  it  were  an  injury  and  sui» 
lenness  against  nature  not'  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  of  her  re- 
joicing with  heaven  and  earth.  I  should  not,  therefore,  be  a  persuader  to  them 
of  sti»lying  moch  then,  after  two  or  three  years  that  they  have  well  laid  their 
gnmnds,  but  to  ride  out  in  companies,  with  prudent  and  staid  guides,  to  all 
quarters  of  the  land,  learning  and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  all  oommodi- 
ties  of  building,  and  of  soil  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbors  and  ports  for  trade.'  Some- 
times taking  sea  as  fiir  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  they  can  in  the 
practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  sea-fight  These  ways  would  try  all  the  pecu- 
liar gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any  secret  excellences,  would  fetch  it  out 
and  give  it  fair  opportunities  to  advance  itself  by,  which  could  not  but  mightily 
redound  to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fashion  again  those  old 
admired  virtues  and  exoellences  with  far  more  advantage  now  in  this  puri^  of 
Christian  knowledge.  If  they  desire  to  see  other  countries  at  three  or  four- 
and-tweoty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles,  but  to  enlarge  experience  and 
make  wise  observation,  they  will  by  that  time  be  such  as  shall  deserve  the  re- 
gard and  honor  of  all  men  where  they  pass,  and  the  sooie^  and  friendship  of 
those,  in  all  plaoes,  who  are  best  and  most  eminent 

LORD  UTTLETON. 

Me  other  cares  in  other  climes  engage— 
In  various  knowledge  to  improve  my  youth, 
And  oonquer  prejudice,  worst  foe  to  Truth ; 
By  foreign  arts,  domestic  faults  to  mend, 
fiSilarge  my  notions  and  my  views  extend ; 
The  usefiil  science  of  the  worid  to  know. 
Which  books  can  never  teadi,  or  pedants  show. 
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LORD  HARDWICKB. 

I  WISH,  sir,  yoa  would  make  people  understand  that  travel  is  really  the  Inst 
step  to  be  taken  in  the  instruction  of  youth :  and  that  to  set  out  with  it,  is  to 
begin  where  they  should  end.  Certainly  the  true  end  of  visiting  foreign  parts 
is  to  look  into  their  customs  and  policies,  and  observe  in  what  particulars  they 
excel  or  come  short  of  our  own ;  to  unlearn  some  odd  peculiarities  in  our  man- 
ners,  and  wear  off  such  awkward  stiflfhesses  and  affectations  in  our  behavior, 
as  may  possibly  have  been  contracted  from  constantly  associating  with  one  na- 
tioB  of  men,  by  a  more  free,  general,  and  mixed  conversation.  But  how  can 
any  of  these  advantages  be  attained  by  one  who  is  a  mere  stranger  to  tiie  cus- 
tom  and  policies  of  his  native  country,  and  has  not  yet  fixed  in  his  mind  the 
first  principles  of  manners  and  behavior  ?  To  endeavor  it,  is  tq  build  a  gaudy 
structure  without  any  foundation ;  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to 
work  a  rich  embroidery  upon  a  cobweb. 

Another  end  of  traveling,  which  deserves  to  be  considered,  is  the  improving 

our  taste  for  the  best  authors  of  antiquity,  by  seeing  the  places  where  they 

lived,  and  of  which  they  wrote ;  to  compare  the  natural  face  of  the  country 

with  the  description  they  have  given  us,  and  observe  how  well  the  picture 

agrees  with  the  originaL    This  must  certainly  be  a  most  charming  exercise  to 

the  mind  that  is  rightly  turned  for  it ;  besides  that  it  may  in  a  good  measure 

be  made  subservient  to  morality,  if  the  person  is  capable  of  drawing  just  con- 

elusions  concerning  the  uncertainty  of  human  things,  fVom  the  ruinous  altera^ 

tions  time  and  barbarity  have  brought  upon  so  many  places,  cities,  and  whole 

countries,  which  make  the  most  illustrious  figures  in  history.     And  this  hint 

may  be  not  a  little  improved  by  examining  every  spot  of  ground  tliat  we  find 

celebrated  as  the  scene  of  some  famous  action,  or  retaining  any  footsteps  of  a 

Cato,  Cicero,  or  Brutus,  or  some  such  grreat  virtuous  men.    A  fiearer  view  of 

any  such  particular,  though  really  little  and  trifling  in  itself)  may  serve  the 

more  powerfully  to  warm  a  generous  mind  to  an  emulation  of  their  virtues, 

and  a  great  ardency  of  ambition  to  imitate  their  bright  examples,  if  it  comes 

duly  tempered  and  prepared   for   the   impression.     But  this  I  believe  you 

will  hardly  think  those  to  be,  who  are  so  far  firom  entering  into  the  sense  and 

spirit  of  the  ancients,  that  they  do  not  yet  understand  their  language  with  any 

exactness. 

Pmur  ToRKS  (aftenrtnb  Earl  of  Hardwicke),  in  Spectator  964. 

M ACAULAY.-ON  DR.  JOHNSON'S  ESTIMATE  OF  TRAVEL  AND  HISTORY. 

It  is  remarkable  thai  to  the  last  he  [Dr.  Johnson]  entertained  a  fixed  con- 
tempt for  all  those  modes  of  life  and  those  studies  which  tend  to  emancipate 
the  mind  fh>m  the  prejudices  of  a  particular  age  or  particular  nation.  Of  for- 
eign travel  and  of  history  be  spoke  with  the  fierce  and  boisterous  contempt  of 
ignorance.  "What  does  a  man  learn  by  traveling?  Is  Beauderk  the  better 
for  traveling?  What  did  Lord  Charlemont  learn  in  his  travels,  except  that 
there  was  a  snake  in  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  ?"  History  was,  in  his 
opinion,  to  use  the  fine  expression  of  Lord  Plunket,  *  an  old  almanac.*  His- 
torians couldj  as  he  conceived,  claim  no  higher  dignity  than  that  of  almanac- 
makers;  and  his  favorite  historians  were  those  who^  like  Lord  Hailes,  aspired 
to  no  higher  dignity.    He  always  spoke  with  contempt  of  Robertson.    Hume 
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be  woald  not  even  read.  He  affronted  one  of  his  friends  for  talking  to  him 
about  Cataline's  conspiracy,  and  declared  that  he  never  desired  to  hear  of  the 
Panic  war  again  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Assuredly  one  fiict  which  does  not  directly  affect  our  own  interest,  consid- 
ered in  itaeiil  is  no  better  worth  knowing  than  another  fact  The  fact  that 
there  is  a  snake  in  a  pyramid,  or  the  fact  that  Hanibal  crossed  the  Alps,  are 
in  themselves  as  unprofitable  to  us  as  the  fact  that  there  is  a  green  blind  in  a 
particular  house  in  Threadneedle  Street,  or  the  fact  that  a  Mr.  Smith  comes 
into  the  city  every  morning  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Blackwall  stages.  But  it 
is  certain  that  those  who  will  not  crack  the  shell  of  history,  will  never  get  at 
the  kernel  Johnson,  with  hasty  arrogance,  pronounced  the  kernel  worthless. 
because  he  saw  no  value  in  the  shelL  The  real  use  of  traveling  to  distant 
oonntries  and  of  studying  the  annals  of  past  times,  is  to  preserve  men  firom  the 
contraction  of  mind  which  those  can  hardly  escape  whose  whole  communion 
is  with  one  generation  and  one  neighborhood,  who  arrive  at  conclusions  by 
means  of  an  induction  not  sufficiently  copious,  and  who  therefore  constantly 
oonfbond  exceptions  with  rules,  and  accidents  with  essential  properties.  In 
ibort,  the  real  use  of  traveling  and  of  studying  history  is  to  keep  men  fh)m 
being  what  Tom  Dawson  was  in  fiction,  and  Samuel  Johnson  in  reality. 

DR.  AIKIN— ROW  TO  OBSERVE. 

John  Aikik,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Kib worth,  in  Lancashire,  in  1747, 
educated  at  Warrington  and  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  medical  de- 
gree at  Ley  den  in  1784.  He  was  for  a  time  principal  of  a  dissent- 
ing academy  at  Warrington,  but  pursued  his  medical  practice  at 
Yarmouth  and  Stoke  Newington,  London.  He  commenced  his 
literary  career  by  publishing,  in  connection  with  his  sister,  (Mrs. 
Anna  Letitia  Barbauld)  Evenings  at  Home,  in  which  the  following 
illustration  of  the  too  common  practice  of  travelers,  old  and  young, 
first  appeared : 

KTES  AKD  NOT  BTSS;  OR  THE  ART  OF  SEKINO. 

Conversation  between  a  TSttor  and  his  two  pupils^  Robert  and  WUUam. 

Tutor.  Well,  Robert,  where  have  you  been  walking  this  afternoon  ?  (said  a 
Tutor  to  one  of  his  pupils  at  the  close  of  a  holyday.) 

Robert.  I  have  been  to  Broom-heath,  and  so  round  by  the  windmill  upon 
Camp-mount,  and  home  through  the  meadows  by  the  river  side. 

T.  Well,  that  is  a  pleasant  round. 

R.  I  tliought  it  very  dull,  sir;  I  scarcely  met  with  a  shigle  person.  1  would 
much  rather  have  gone  along  the  turnpike-road. 

T,  Why,  if  seeing  men  and  horses  is  your  object,  you  would,  indeed,  be 
better  entertained  on  the  high-road.    But  did  you  see  William,? 

R.  We  set  out  together,  but  he  lagged  behind  in  the  lane,  so  1  walked  on 
and  left  him. 

T.  Tliat  was  a  pity.    He  would  have  been  company  for  you. 

iS.  O,  he  is  so  tedious,  always  stopping  to  look  at  this  thmg  and  that  I  I 
would  rather  walk  alone.    I  dare  say  he  is  not  got  home  yet. 

T.  Here  he  cornea     Well,  William,  where  have  you  been  ? 

WHUiam.  O,  the  pleasantest  walk  1  I  went  all  over  Broom-heath,  and  so  up 
to  the  mill  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  down  among  the  green  meadows  by 
the  side  of  the  river. 

T.  Why,  that  is  just  the  round  Robert  has  been  taking,  and  he  oomplains  of 
its  doUnesB^  and  profbrs  the  high-road. 
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W,  I  wonder  at  th«t.  I  am  sure  I  hardlj  took  a  step  that  did  not  delight 
me  ;  and  I  have  brought  home  my  handkerchief  iUU  of  curiositiee. 

T.  Suppose,  then,  you  give  us  an  account  of  what  amuaed  you  so  much. 
I  fancy  it  will  be  as  new  to  Robert  as  to  me. 

W.  I  will  do  it  readily.  The  lane  leading  to  the  heath,  you  know,  is  dose 
and  sandy,  bo  I  did  not  mind  it  much,  but  made  tlie  best  of  my  way.  How- 
ever, I  spied  a  curious  thing  enough  in  the  hedge.  It  was  an  old  crabtree, 
out  of  which  grew  a  great  bunch  of  something  green,  quite  different  from  the 
tree  itself.    Here  is  a  branch  of  it 

T.  Ah  I  tliis  is  mistletoe,  a  plant  of  great  fame  for  the  use  made  of  it  by  the 
Druids  of  old,  in  their  religious  rites  Mid  incantationa.  It  bears  a  veiy  slimy 
white  berry,  of  which  birdlime  may  be  made,  whence  the  Latin  name  viscut. 
It  Is  one  of  those  plants  which  do  not  grow  in  the  ground  by  a  root  of  their 
own,  but  fix  themselves  upon  other  plants ;  whence  they  have  been  humor- 
ously styled  parasiiical,  as  being  hangers  on,  or  dependents.  It  was  the  mis- 
tletoe of  the  oak  that  the  Druids  particularly  honored. 

W.  A  little  fbrthor  on  I  saw  a  green  woodpecker  fly  to  a  tree,  and  run  up 
the  trunk  like  a  cat 

T.  That  was  to  seek  for  insects  in  the  bark,  on  which  they  live.  They 
bore  holes  with  their  strong  bills  for  that  purpose,  aud  do  much  damage  to  the 
trees  by  it 

W.  What  beautiful  birds  they  are  I 

T.  Tes ;  they  have  been  called,  fh>m  their  color  and  size,  the  English  parrot 

W.  When  I  got  upon  the  open  heath,  how  charming  it  was  I  The  air 
seemed  so  fresh,  and  the  prospect  on  every  side  so  free  and  unbounded !  Then 
it  was  all  covered  with  gay  flowers,  many  of  which  I  had  never  observed  be- 
Ibre.  There  were  at  leut  three  kinds  of  heath,  (I  have  got  them  in  my  hand- 
kerchief here,)  and  gorse^  and  broom,  and  bellflower,  and  many  others  of  all 
colors,  of  which  I  will  beg  you  presently  to  tell  me  tiie  names. 

T.  That  I  wUl,  readily. 

W.  I  saw,  too,  several  birds  that  were  new  to  me.  There  was  a  pretty 
grayish  one,  of  the  size  of  a  lark,  that  was  hopping  about  some  great  stones ; 
and  when  he  flew,  he  showed  a  great  deal  of  white  above  his  tail. 

T.  That  was  a  wheat-ear.  They  are  reckoned  very  delicious  birds  to  eat» 
and  frequent  the  open  downs  in  Sussex,  and  some  other  counties,  in  great 
numbers. 

W.  There  was  a  flock  of  lapwings  upon  a  marshy  part  of  the  heath,  that 
amused  me  much.  As  I  came  near  them,  some  of  them  kept  flying  round  and 
round  just  over  my  head,  and  crying  pewU  so  distinctly,  one  might  almost  fancy 
they  spoke.  I  thought  I  should  have  caught  one  of  tliem,  for  he  flew  as  if 
one  of  his  wings  was  broken,  and  often  tumbled  close  to  the  ground ;  but  as  I 
came  near,  he  always  contrived  to  get  away. 

T.  Ha,  ha !  you  were  finely  taken  in,  then  I  This  was  all  an  artifice  of  the  bird's, 
to  entice  you  away  fh>m  its  nest :  for  they  build  upon  the  bare  grround,  and 
their  neet  would  easily  be  observed,  did  not  they  draw  off  the  attention  of  in- 
truders, by  their  loud  cries  and  counterfHt  lameness. 

W.  I  wish  I  had  known  that,  for  he  led  me  a  long  chase,  often  over  shoes 
in  water.  However,  it  was  the  cause  of  my  falling  in  with  an  old  man  and  a 
boy,  who  were  cutting  and  piling  up  turf  for  ftiel ;  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
talk  with  them,  about  the  numner  of  preparing  the  turf|  and  the  price  it  sells 
at  They  gave  me,  too,  a  creature  I  never  saw  before — a  young  viper,  which 
they  had  just  killed,  together  with  ita  dam.  I  have  seen  several  common 
snakes,  but  this  is  thicker  m  proportion,  and  of  a  darker  color  than  they  are. 

T.  True.  Vipers  fVeouent  those  turfy  boggy  grounds  pretty  mudi,  and  I 
have  known  several  turf-cutters  bitten  by  them. 

W.  They  are  very  venomous,  are  they  not  ? 

T.  Enough  so  to  make  thehr  wounds  painfhl  and  dangerous,  though  they 
■eldom  prove  IktaL 

W.  Well — I  then  to5k  my  course  up  to  the  windmill  on  the  mount.  I 
dimbed  up  the  steps  of  the  inill  in  order  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  country 
round,  what  an  extensive  prospect!  I  counted  fifteen  church  steeples ;  and 
I  saw  several  gentlemen's  houses  peeping  out  from  the  midst  of  green  woods 
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and  plantations ;  and  I  conld  trace  the  windings  of  the  river  all  along  tlie  low 
grounds^  till  it  was  lost  behind  a  ridge  of  hilla  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean 
to  do,  if  you  will  give  me  leave. 

7!  What  is  that? 

TT.  I  will  go  again,  and  take  with  me  Carey's  county  map,  by  which  I 
shall  probably  be  able  to  make  out  most  of  the  places. 

T.  You  shall  have  it,  and  I  will  go  with  you,  und  take  my  pocket  spying^ 
^ass. 

W.  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  that.  Well — a  thought  struck  me,  that  as  the 
bOl  is  called  Camp-mount^  there  might  probably  be  some  remains  of  ditches 
and  mounds,  with  which  I  have  read  that  camps  were  surrounded.  And  I 
really  believe  I  dlacovered  something  of  that  sort  running  round  one  side  of 
the  mount 

T.  Very  likely  you  might.  I  know  antiquaries  have  described  such  re- 
mains as  existing  there,  which  some  suppose  to  be  Roman,  others  Danish.  We 
will  examine  them  further  when  we  go. 

IF.  From  the  hill  I  went  straight  down  to  the  meadows  below,  and  walked 
OB  the  side  of  a  brook  that  runs  into  the  river.  It  was  all  bordered  with  reeds, 
and  flags,  and  tall  flowering  plunts,  quite  different  from  those  I  had  seen  on  the 
heath.  As  I  was  getting  down  the  bank  to  reach  one  of  them,  1  heard  some- 
thing plunge  into  the  water  near  me.  It  was  a  large  water-rat,  and  I  saw  it 
swim  over  to  the  other  side,  and  go  into  its  hole.  There  were  a  great  many 
large  dragon  flies  all  about  the  stream.  I  caught  one  of  the  finest,  and  have  got 
bim  here  in  a  leaf  But  how  I  longed  to  catch  a  bird  that  I  saw  hovering  over 
the  water,  and  every  now  and  then  darting  down  into  it !  It  was  all  over  a 
mixture  of  the  most  beautiful  green  and  blue,  with  some  orange  color.  It  was 
somewhat  less  than  a  thru.sh,  and  had  a  large  head  and  bill,  and  a  short  tail. 

f.  I  can  tell  you  what  that  bird  was — a  kingfisher,  the  celebrated  halcyon 
of  the  ancients,  about  which  so  many  tales  are  told.  It  lives  on  fish,  which  it 
catches  in  the  manner  yon  saw.  It  builds  in  holes  in  the  banks ;  and  is  a  shy, 
retired  bird,  never  to  be  seen  far  from  the  stream  where  it  inhabits. 

W.  I  must  try  to  get  another  sight  of  him,  for  I  never  saw  a  bird  that 
pleased  me  so  much.  Well,  I  followed  this  little  brook  till  it  entered  the  river, 
and  then  t'X>k  the  path  that  runs  along  the  bank.  On  the  opposite  side  I  ob- 
served several  little  birds  running  alon^;  the  shore,  and  making  a  piping  noise. 
Tliey  were  brown  and  white,  and  about  as  big  as  a  snipe. 

T.  I  suppose  they  were  sand-pipers,  one  of  the  numerous  family  of  birds 
that  get  their  living  by  wading  among  the  shallows,  and  picking  up  worms  and 
insects. 

W.  There  were  a  great  many  swallows,  too,  sporting  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  that  entertained  me  with  their  motions.  Sometimes  they  dashed 
into  the  stream;  sometimes  they  pursued  one  another  so  quickly,  that  the  eye 
could  scarcely  follow  thenL  In  one  place,  where  a  high  steep  sand-bank  rose 
directly  above  the  river,  I  observed  many  of  them  go  in  and  out  of  holes,  with 
whicii'the  bank  was  bored  full 

T.  Those  were  sand-martins,  the  smallest  of  our  four  species  of  swallows. 
They  are  of  a  mouse-color  above,  and  white  boneath.  They  make  their  nests, 
and  bring  up  their  young  in  these  holes,  which  run  a  great  depth,  and  by  their 
situation  are  secure  from  all  plunderers. 

W.  A  little  further  I  saw  a  man  in  a  boat,  who  was  catching  eels  in  an  odd 
way.  He  had  a  long  pole,  with  broad  iron  prongs  at  the  end,  just  like  Nep- 
tune's trident,  only  there  were  five  instead  of  three.  This  he  pushed  straight 
down  into  the  mud,  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  river,  and  fetched  up  the  eels 
sticking  between  the  prongs. 

T.  I  have  seen  this  method.    It  is  called,  spearing  of  eels. 

W.  While  I  was  looking  at  him,  a  heron  came  flying  over  my  head,  with 
his  large  flagging  wings.  He  alighted  at  the  next  turn  of  the  river,  and  I 
crept  softly  behind  the  bank  to  watch  his  motions.  He  had  waded  into  the 
water  as  far  as  his  long  legs  would  carry  him,  and  was  standing  with  his  neck 
drawn  in,  looking  intently  on  the  stream.  Presently  he  darted  his  long  bill  as 
qnksk  aa  lightning  into  the  water,  and  drew  out  a  fish,  which  he  swallowed.    I 
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aaw  bim  catch  another  in  the  same  manner.  He  then  took  alarm  at  some  noise 
I  made,  and  flew  away  slowly  to  a  wood  at  some  distance,  where  he  settled. 

T.  Probably  his  nest  was  there,  for  herons  build  upon  the  loftiest  tree  they 
can  find,  and  sometimes  in  society  together,  like  rooks.  Formerly,  when  these 
birds  were  valaed  for  the  amusement  of  hawking,  many  gentlemen  had  their 
heronries^  and  a  few  are  still  remaining. 

W.  I  think  they  are  the  largest  wild  birds  we  have. 

T.  They  are  of  great  length  and  spread  of  wing,  but  their  bodies  are  com- 
paratively small. 

W.  I  then  turned  homewards  across  the  meadows,  where  I  Etopped  awhile 
to  look  at  a  large  flock  of  starlings,  which  kept  flying  about  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. I  could  not  tell  at  first  what  to  make  of  them ;  for  they  rose  altogether 
from  tlie  ground  as  thick  as  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
kind  of  black  cloud  hovering  over  the  field.  After  taking  a  short  round  they 
settled  again,  and  presently  rose  again  in  the  same  manner.  I  dare  say  there 
were  hundreds  of  them. 

T.  Perhaps  so ;  for  in  the  fenny  countries  their  flocks  are  so  numerous  as 
to  break  down  whole  acres  of  reeds,  by  settling  on  them.  This  disposition  of 
starlings  to  fly  in  close  swarms,  was  remarked  even  by  Homer,  who  compares 
the  foe  flying  from  one  of  his  heroes,  to  a  cloud  of  starlings  retiring  dismayed 
at  the  approach  of  the  hawk. 

W.  After  I  had  left  tlie  meadows,  I  crossed  the  cornfields  in  the  way  to  our 
house,  and  passed  close  by  a  deep  marl  pit.  Looking  into  it,  I  saw,  on  one  of 
tlie  sides,  a  cluster  of  what  I  took  to  be  shells ;  and  upon  going  down,  I  picked 
up  a  clod  of  marl,  which  was  quite  full  of  them ;  but  how  sea  shells  could  get 
there,  I  can  not  imagine. 

T.  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  surprise,  since  many  philosophers  have  been 
much  perplexed  to  account  for  the  same  appearance.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  great  quantities  of  shells  and  relics  of  marine  animals,  even  in  the  bowels 
of  high  mountains,  very  remote  from  the  sea. 

W.  I  got  to  th)D  higli  field  next  to  our  house  just  as  the  sun  was  setting, 
and  I  stood  looking  at  it  till  it  was  quite  lost  Wltat  a  glorious  sight  1  The 
clouds  were  tinged  with  purple  and  crimson,  and  yellow  of  all  shades  and  hues^ 
and  the  clear  sky  varied  from  blue  to  a  fine  green  at  the  horizon.  But  how 
large  the  sun  api)ears  just  as  it  sets  I  I  think  it  seems  twice  as  big  as  when  it 
is  over  head. 

T.  It  does  so;  and  you  may  probably  have  observed  the  same  apparent  en- 
largement of  the  moon  at  its  rising. 

W.  I  have ;  but  pray  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  ' 

T.  It  is  an  optical  deception,  depending  upon  principles  which  I  can  not 
well  explain  to  you,  till  you  know  more  of  tliat  branch  of  science.  But  what 
a  number  of  new  ideas  this  afternoon's  walk  has  aflbrded  you  ?  I  do  not  won- 
der that  you  found  it  amusing:  it  has  been  very  instructive,  too.  Did  you  see 
nothing  of  all  these  sights,  Rohrrtf 

Ji.  I  saw  some  of  them,  but  I  did  not  take  particular  notice  of  them. 

T.  Why  not  ? 

R.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  care  about  them ;  and  I  made  the  best  of  my 
way  home. 

T.  That  would  have  been  right,  if  you  had  been  sent  on  a  message;  but  as 
you  only  walked  for  amusement,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  sought  oat 
as  many  sources  of  it  as  possible.  But  so  it  is— one  man  walks  through  the 
world  with  his  eyes  open,  and  another  with  them  shut ;  and  upon  tliis  differ- 
ence depends  all  the  superiority  of  knowledge  the  one  acquires  above  the 
other.  I  have  known  saviors  who  had  been  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  could  tell  you  nothing  but  the  signs  of  the  tippling-houses  they  frequented 
in  different  ports,  and  tlie  price  and  quality  of  the  liquor.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  Franklin  could  not  cross  the  channel  without  making  some  observations  use- 
ful to  mankind.  While  many  a  vacant,  thoughtless  youth  is  whirled  through- 
out Kurope  without  gaining  a  single  idea  worth  crossing  a  street  i^ir.  the  ob- 
serving eye  and  inquiring  mind  find  matter  of  improvement  and  delight  in 
every  ramble  in  town  and  country.  Do  you  then,  William,  continue  to  make 
use  of  your  eyes ;  and  yoUf  Hobert,  learn  that  eyes  were  given  you  to  use. 
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MANNERS,  OB  GOOD  BEHAVIOR. 

Mankirs,  Behavior  or  Good  Breeding,  holds  an  important  place  in 
every  scheme  of  liberal  culture.  It  has  been  variously  defined  or 
rather  described — by  Swifl  '  as  the  art  of  making  those  people  easy 
with  whom  we  converse ;'  by  Chesterfield  *  as  the  result  of  much 
good  sense,  some  good  nature^  and  a  little  self-denial  for  the  sake 
of  others,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indulgence  from 
them/  and  again  as  that  '  without  which  the  scholar  is  a  pedant, 
the  philosopher  a  cynic,  the  soldier  a  brute,  and  every  man  disagreea- 
ble;' by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  'as  the  silent  and  subtle  lan- 
guage of  the  figure,  movement  and  gesture,  and  the  whole  action 
of  the  human  machine  ;*  by  Landor  '  as  a  power,  which  takes 
away  the  weight  and  galling  from  any  other  power  we  may  exer- 
cise, and  the  want  of  which  always  leaves  room  for  a  suspicion  of 
folly;'  by  Steele  'as  supplying  the  small  change  for  ordinary 
trafiSc,  even  if  the  coffers  are  filled  with  gold ;'  by  Lord  Chatham, 
as  '  benevolence  in  trifles,  or  the  preference  of  others  to  ourselves 
in  the  little  daily,  hourly  occurrences  in  the  commerce  of  life.  The 
habitual  attention  to  the  little  wants  of  those  wo  are  with,  by 
which  we  prevent  or  remove  them.'  It  is  in  brief  the  application 
of  the  Christian  Rule  '  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
others  do  unto  us,'  in  the  small  as  well  as  the  great  matters  of  life. 

Good  sense,  a  sincere  desire  to  please,  quick  observation  and 
analjTsis  of  the  subtle  influences  which  go  out  from  the  presence, 
speech  and  movements  of  a  well  bred  person,  and  the  frequenting 
the  society  of  men  and  women,  to  whom  good  manners  is  an  uncon- 
tcioos  habit — are  the  best  school  and  teachers  of  this  branch  of  social 
training. 

We  propose  to  bring  together  suggestions  which  have  received 
the  stamp  of  success,  for  the  cultivation  of  this  social  virtue  and 
grace  of  character — not  the  chief  end  of  man  bene  below,  but 
the  Corinthian  capital  of  the  solid  fabric  of  a  consummate  edu- 
cation. 
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JONATHAN  SWIFT,  D.D. 

The  followiDg  suggestions  constitute  '*  Hie  treatise  on  Good 
Manners  and  Good  BreedtTip"  which  was  published  soon  after  the 
Dcan^s  death,  and  are  substantially  the  same  as  printed  in  No.  20 
of  the  Tatler,  issued  March  6,  1710-11.  They  have  been  very 
much  praised  as  *^  containing  the  substance  of  all  the  doctrine  on 
this  subject.'* 

eOOD  MANNEB8. 

Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people  easy  with  whom 
we  converse. 

Whoever  makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  is  the  best  bred  in  the 
company. 

As  the  best  law  is  founded  upon  reason,  so  are  Uic  best  man- 
ners. And  as  some  lawyers  have  introduced  unreasonable  things 
into  common  law,  so  likewise  many  teachers  have  introduced  absurd 
things  into  common  good  manners. 

One  principal  point  of  this  art  is,  to  suit  our  behavior  to  the 
three  several  degrees  of  men ;  our  superiors,  our  equals,  and  those 
below  us. 

For  instance,  to  press  either  of  the  two  former  to  eat  or  drink  is 
a  breach  of  manners ;  but  a  tradesman  or  a  former  must  be  thus 
treated,  or  else  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  they  aro 
welcome. 

Pride,  ill-nature,  and  want  of  sense,  aro  the  three  great  sources 
of  ill-manners :  without  some  one  of  these  defects,  no  man  will  be- 
have himself  ill  for  want  of  experience,  or  of  what,  in  the  langnage 
of  fools,  is  called  knowing  the  world. 

I  defy  any  one  to  assign  an  incident  wherein  reason  will  not  di* 
rect  us  what  to  say  or  do  in  company,  if  we  are  not  misled  by 
pride  or  ill-nature. 

Therefore  I  insist  that  good  sense  is  the  principal  fbnndation  of 
good  nuianers ;  bnt  because  the  former  is  a  gift  which  very  few 
among  mankind  arc  possessed  of,  therefore  all  the  civilized  natioBS 
of  the  world  have  agreed  upon  fixing  some  rules  upon  comroos  be- 
havior best  suited  to  their  general  customs  or  fancies,  as  a  kind  of 
artificial  good  sense,  to  supply  the  defects  of  reason.  Witkont 
which  the  gentlemanly  part  of  dnnces  would  be  peipetually  at  cuffi^ 
as  they  seldom  fail  when  they  Iiappen  to  be  dmnk,  or  engag^ ift: 
squabblei  about  women  or  play.  And,  God  be  thankedy  tliero 
hardly  hi^peni  a  duel  in  a  year,  which  may  not  be  imputed  to  one 
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of  tbese  three  motiFes.  Upon  which  account,  I  ehonld  be  excced- 
ioglj  sorry  to  find  the  l^shttore  make  any  new  laws  against  the 
practice  of  daelling ;  becaose  the  methods  are  easy  and  many  for  a 
wise  ttian  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  honor,  or  engage  in  it  with  inno- 
cence. And  I  can  discover  no  political  evil  in  suffering  bullies, 
shafpers,  and  rakes,  to  rid  the  world  of  each  other  by  a  method  of 
their  own,  where  the  law  has  not  been  able  to  find  an  expedient 

As  the  common  forms  of  good  manners  were  intended  for  regu- 
lating the  conduct  of  those  who  have  weak  understandings ;  so  they 
have  been  corrupted  by  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  were  con- 
trived. For  these  people  have  &llen  into  a  needless  and  endless 
way  of  multiplying  ceremonies,  which  have  been  extremely  trouble- 
some to  those  who  practice  them,  and  insupportable  to  everybody 
else :  insomuch  that  wise  men  are  often  more  uneasy  at  the  over- 
etvility  of  these  refiners  than  they  could  possibly  be  in  the  conver- 
sation of  peasants  or  mechanics. 

The  impertinencies  of  this  ceremonial  behavior  are  nowhere  bet- 
ter seen  than  at  those  tables  where  the  ladies  preside,  who  value 
themselves  upon  account  of  their  good-breeding ;  where  a  man 
must  reckon  upon  passing  an  hour  without  doing  any  one  thing  he 
has  a  mind  to;  unless  he  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  break  through  all 
the  settled  decorum  of  the  family.  She  determines  what  he  loves 
best^  and  how  much  he  shall  eat ;  and  if  the  master  of  the  house 
happens  to  be  of  the  same  disposition,  he  proceeds  in  the  same 
tyrannical  manner  to  prescribe  in  the  drinking  part :  at  the  same 
time  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  answering  a  thousand  apologies 
fbr  your  entertainment  And  although  a  good  deal  of  this  humor 
is  pretty  well  worn  off  among  many  people  of  the  best  fashion,  yet 
too  miich  of  it  still  remains,  especially  in  the  country ;  where  an 
honest  gentlen&an  assured  me,  that  having  been  kept  four  days 
against  his  will  at  a  frienci^s  house,  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
hidii^  his  boots,  locking  up  the  stable,  and  other  contrivances  of 
the  like  nature,  he  eoold  not  remember,  from  the  moment  he  came 
into  the  house  to  the  moment  he  left  it,  any  one  thing  wherein  his 
inclination  was  not  directly  contradicted ;  as  if  the  whole  family 
had  entered  into  a  combination  to  torment  him. 

But,  beside  all  this,  it  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  many 
foofish  ind  ridiculous  accidents  I  have  observed  among  these  unfor- 
tonate  proselytes  to  ceremony.  I  have  seen  a  duchess  fsMy  knocked 
down,  by  the  precipitancy  of  an  officious  coxcomb  running  to  save 
her  the  trouble  of  opening  a  door.  I  remember,  upon  a  birthday 
ai  oooiti  a  greal  ladjr  was  rendered  ntteriy  disconsolate  by  a  dish 
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of  saace  ]et  fall  by  a  page  directly  upon  her  head-dress  and  brocade, 
^hilc  she  gave  a  sudden  turn  to  her  elbow  upon  some  point  of 
ceremony  with  the  person  who  sat  next  to  her.  Monsieur  Buys, 
the  Dutch  envoy,  whose  politics  and  manners  were  much  of  a  size, 
brought  a  son  with  him,  about  thirteen  years  old,  to  a  great  table 
at  court.  The  boy  and  his  father,  whatever  they  put  on  their 
plates,  they  first  offered  round  in  order,  to  every  person  in  com; 
pany ;  so  that  we  could  not  get  a  minute's  quiet  during  the  whole 
dinner.  At  last  their  two  plates  happened  to  encounter,  and  with 
so  much  violence,  that,  being  china,  they  broke  in  twenty  pieces, 
and  stained  half  the  company  with  wet  sweetmeats  and  cream. 

There  is  a  pedantry  in  manners,  as  in  all  arts  and  sciences ;  and 
sometimes  in  trades.  Pedantry  is  properly  the  over-rating  of  any 
kind  of  knowledge  we  pretend  to.  And  if  that  kind  of  knowledge 
be  a  trifle  in  itself,  the  pedantry  is  the  greater.  For  which  reason 
I  look  upon  fiddlers,  dancing-masters,  heralds,  masters  of  the  cere* 
mony,  ifec,  to  be  greater  pedants  than  Lipsius,  or  the  elder  Seal- 
iger.  With  this  kind  of  pedants,  the  court,  while  I  knew  it,  was 
always  plentifully  stocked ;  I  mean  from  the  gentleman  usher  (at 
least)  inclusive,  downward  to  the  gentleman  porter :  who  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  most  insignificant  race  of  people  that  this 
island  can  afford,  and  with  the  smallest  tincture  of  good  manners ; 
which  is  the  only  trade  they  profess.  For,  being  wholly  illiterate, 
and  conversing  chiefly  with  each  other,  they  reduce  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  breeding  within  the  forms  and  circles  of  their  several  offices : 
and,  as  they  are  below  the  notice  of  ministers,  they  live  and  die  in 
court  under  all  revolutions,  with  great  obsequiousness  to  those  who 
arc  in  any  degree  of  credit  or  favor,  and  with  rudeness  and  inso- 
lence to  everybody  else.  Whence  I  have  long  concluded,  that 
good  manners  are  not  a  plant  of  the  court  growth :  for  if  they 
were,  those  people,  who  have  understandings  directly  of  a  level  for 
such  acquirements,  who  have  served  such  long  apprenticeships  to 
nothing  else,  would  certainly  have  picked  them  up.  For,  as  to  the 
great  ofiScers,  who  attend  the  prince's  person  or  councils,  or  pre- 
side in  his  family,  they  are  a  transient  body,  who  have  no  better  a 
title  to  good  manners  than  their  neighbors,  nor  will  probably  have 
recourse  to  gentlemen  ushers  for  instruction.  So  that  I  know  little 
to  be  learned  at  court  upon  this  head,  except  in  the  material  cir- 
cumstance of  dress ;  wherein  the  authority  of  the  maids  of  honor 
must  indeed  be  allowed  to  be  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  favorite 
actress. 

I  make  a  difference  between  good  manners  and  good  breeding; 
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alAoogh,  in  order  to  vary  my  expression,  I  am  sometimes  forced  to 
confoand  them.  By  the  first,  I  only  understand  the  art  of  remem- 
bering and  applying  certain  settled  forms  of  general  behavior.  But 
good-breeding  is  of  a  much  larger  extent ;  for,  beside  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  literature  sufficient  to  qualify  a  gentleman  for  read- 
ing a  play  or  a  political  pamphlet,  it  takes  in  a  great  compass  of 
knowledge ;  no  less  than  that  of  dancing,  fighting,  gaming,  mak- 
ing the  circle  of  Italy,  riding  the  great  horse,  and  speaking  French; 
not  to  mention  some  other  secondary  or  subaltern  accompHsh- 
menta,  which  are  more  easily  acquired.  So  that  the  difference  be- 
tween good  breeding  and  good  manners  lies  in  this,  that  the  former 
can  not  be  attained  to  by  the  best  understandings  without  study 
and  labor ;  whereas  a  tolerable  degree  of  reason  will  instruct  us  in 
every  part  of  good  manners,  witliout  other  assistance. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  useful  upon  this  subject  than  to 
point  out  some  particulars,  wherein  the  very  essentials  of  good 
manners  are  concerned,  the  neglect  or  perverting  of  which  does 
very  much  disturb  the  good  commerce  of  the  woild,  by  introducing 
a  traffic  of  mutual  uneasiness  in  most  companies. 

First,  A  necessary  part  of  good  manner^  is  a  punctual  observance 
of  time  at  our  own  dwellings,  or  those  of  others,  or  at  third 
places ;  whether  upon  matter  of  civility,  business,  or  diversion ; 
which  rule,  though  it  be  a  plain  dictate  of  common  reason,  yet  the 
greatest  minister  I  ever  knew  was  the  greatest  trespasser  against  it ; 
by  which  all  his  business  doubled  upon  him,  and  placed  him  in  a 
continual  arrear.  Upon  which  I  often  used  to  rally  him,  as  de- 
ficient in  point  of  good  manners.  I  have  known  more  than  one 
ambassador  and  secretary  of  state,  with  a  very  moderate  portion  of 
intellectuals,  execute  their  offices  with  good  success  and  applause, 
by  the  mere  force  of  exactness  and  regularity.  If  you  duly  ob- 
serve time  for  the  service  of  another,  it  doubles  the  obligation ;  if 
opon  your  own  account,  it  would  be  manifest  folly,  as  well  as  in- 
gratitude, to  neglect  it ;  if  both  are  concerned,  to  make  your  equal 
or  inferior  attend  on  you  to  his  own  disadvantage  is  pride  and  in- 
justice 

Ignorance  of  forma  can  not  properly  be  styled  ill  manners,  be- 
cause forma  are  subject  to  frequent  changes ;  and  consequently, 
being  not  founded  upon  reason,  are  beneath  a  wise  man's  regard. 
Besides,  they  vary  in  every  country ;  and  after  a  short  period  of 
time,  very  frequently  in  the  same ;  so  that  a  man  who  travels  must 
needs  be  at  first  a  stranger  to  them  in  every  court  through  which 
he  patses;  and,  perhaps,  at  hia  return,  as  much  a  atranger  in  hia 
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own ;  and  after  all,  they  are  easier  to  be  remembered  or  forgotten 
than  feces  or  names. 

Indeed,  among  the  many  impertinencies  that  superficial  jonog 
men  bring  with  them  from  abroad,  this  bigotry  of  forms  is  one  of 
the  principal,  and  more  predominant  than  the  rest ;  who  look  upon 
them  not  only  as  if  they  were  matters  capable  of  admitting  of 
choice,  but  even  as  points  of  importance ;  and  are  therefore  zealoai 
on  all  occasions  to  introduce  and  propagate  the  new  forms  and  fash- 
ions they  have  brought  back  with  them  ;  so  that,  usually  speaking, 
the  worst  bred  person  in  company  is  a  young  traveler  just  returned 

from  abroad. 

JBifUs  en  Good  Manners,  hy  Swift, 

Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  every  reasonable  person  in 
the  company  easy,  and  to  be  easy  ourselves. 

What  passes  for  good  manners  in  the  world  generally  produces 
quite  contrary  effects. 

Many  persons,  of  both  sexes,  whom  I  have  known,  and  who 
passed  for  well-bred  in  their  own  and  the  world's  opinion,  arc  the 
most  troublesome  in  company  to  others  and  themselves. 

Nothing  is  so  great  an  instance  of  ill-manners  as  flattery.  If  you 
flatter  all  the  company,  you  please  none  :  if  you  flatter  only  one  or 
two,  you  affront  the  rest 

Flattery  is  the  worst  and  falsest  way  of  showing  our  esteem. 

Argument,  as  usually  managed,  is  the  worst  sort  of  conversation ; 
as  it  is  generally  in  books  the  worst  sort  of  reading. 

Good  conversation  is  not  to  be  expected  in  much  company,  b^ 
cause  few  listen,  and  there  is  continual  interruption.  But  good  or 
ill  manners  are  discovered,  let  the  company  be  ever  so  large. 

Perpetual  aiming  at  wit  a  very  bad  part  of  conversation.  It  Is 
done  to  support  a  character ;  it  generally  fails :  it  is  a  sort  of  insult 
on  the  company,  and  a  constnunt  upon  the  speaker. 

For  a  man  to  talk  in  his  own  trade,  or  business,  or  faculty,  is  k 
great  broach  of  good  manners.  Divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  sol- 
diers, particularly  poets,  are  frequently  guilty  of  this  weakness. 

Courts  are  the  worst  of  all  schools  to  teach  good  manners. 

A  courtly  bow,  or  gait,  or  dress,  are  no  part  of  good  manners ; 
and  therefore  every  man  of  good  understanding  b  capable  of  being 
well-bred  upon  any  occasion. 

To  speak  in  such  a  manner  as  may  possibly  offend  any  reasonable 
person  in  company,  is  the  highest  instance  of  ill  manners.  Good 
manners  chiefly  consist  in  action,  not  in  words.  Modeaty  and 
bnmility  the  chief  ingredienta. 


THE  WELL  ORDERING  OF  LIFE 

ICOinEY — ^TTS  ACQUISITION  AND  UASAQIMXST, 


INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  no  one  subject  on  which  the  young — of  either  sex,  and  in 
ill  conditions  and  professions,  and  especially  those  who  aim  at  high 
•cholarship  and  culture,  and  desire  to  live  with  character,  independ- 
ence, and  power — need  to  form  clear  conceptions  and  practical  aims, 
than  on  money — its  acquisition,  utilities,  and  management.  In  this 
country,  the  art  of  acquisition  is  pretty  well  understood  ;  for  which 
we  are  indebted,  mainly,  to  the  necessities  of  a  poor  but  intelligent 
ancestry,  and  the  possession  of  rich  but  undeveloped  material  and 
facilities,  but  in  no  small  degree  to  the  maxims  of  Poor  Richabd, 
which,  by  household  and  school-book  repetition,  have  become  in- 
wrought into  the  texture  of  every  American  mind.  But  with  in- 
creased prosperity,  we  have  enough  of  prodigal  spending,  as  well  as 
munificent  giving;  but  there  is  a  sad  sacrifice  of  health,  intellect, 
and  conscience  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  still  larger  waste  of 
happiness,  utilities,  and  power  in  its  management  and  final  disposi- 
tion«  On  all  of  these  points,  our  English  literature  is  rich  witli 
AFFLES  OF  GOLi>— Mtf  werd*  of  the  itiBe, 

mo.  FBANKLIK  AS  POOB  BICHABD. 
THE  WAT  TO  WEALTH. 

The  sayings  in  the  following  paper  were  first  published  by  Benja- 
min Franklin  (bom  at  Boston,  in  1706,  and  died  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1790)  in  successive  issues  of  an  almanac  entitled  **  Poor  Richard/* 
and  subsequently  printed  tinder  the  name  of  The  Way  to  Wealth : 

COUSTBOUB  RbADCB, 

I  have  heard  that  nothing  gives  an  author  so  great  pleasure  as  to  find  hid 
works  renpectf  ally  quoted  by  others.  Judge,  then,  how  much  I  must  have 
been  gratified  by  an  incident  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you.  I  stopped  mj 
hone  latelj,  where  a  great  number  of  people  were  collected  at  an 
auction  of  merchants'  goods.  The  hour  of  the  sale  not  beiog  come,  the/ 
were  conversing  on  the  badness  of  the  times ;  and  one  of  the  company 
called  to  a  plain,  dean  old  man,  with  white  locks,  "  Pray,  father  Abra< 
liam,  what  think  yon  of  the  times  ?  Will  not  these  heavy  taxes  quite 
min  the  oonnti/t  how  shall  we  be  ever  able  to  pay  them?     What 
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would  jovL  advise  us  to?"  Father  Abraham  stood  up,  and  replied,  "If 
you  would  have  my  advice,  I  will  give  it  you  in  short ;  '  for  a  word  to 
the  wise  is  enough/  as  poor  Richard  says."  They  joined  in  desiring 
him  to  speak  his  mind,  and,  gathering  round  him,  he  proceeded  as 
follows : 
,  "  Friends/'  said  he,  "  the  taxes  are  indeed  very  heavy ;  and,  if  those 
I  laid  on  by  the  government  were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might 
more  easily  discharge  them ;  but  we  have  many  others,  and  much  more 
grievous  to  some  of  us.  We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idleness, 
three  times  as  much  by  our  pride,  and  four  times  as  much  by  our  folly ; 
and  from  these  taxes  the  commissioners  cannot  ease  or  deliver  us  by 
allowing  an  abatement.  However,  let  us  hearken  to  good  advice,  and 
something  may  be  done  for  us ; '  God  helps  them  that  help  themselves/ 
as  poor  Richard  says. 

"  I.  It  would  be  thought  a  hard  government  that  should  tax  its  people 
one-tenth  part  of  their  time  to  be  employed  in  its  service ;  but  idleness 
taxes  many  of  us  much  more :  sloth,  by  bringing  on  diseases,  absolutely 
shortens  life.  '  Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  faster  than  labor  wears ;  while 
the  used  key  is  always  bright/  as  Poor  Richard  says.  '  But  dost  thou 
love  life,  then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of/ 
as  Poor  Richard  says.  How  much  more  than  is  necessary  do  we  spend 
in  sleep  I  forgetting  that '  The  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry/  and  that 
'  there  will  be  sleeping  enough  in  the  grave/  as  Poor  Richard  says. 

"  '  If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most  precious,  wasting  time  must  be/ 
as  Poor  Richard  says, '  the  greatest  prodigality ; '  since,  as  he  elsewhere 
tells  us, '  Lost  time  is  never  found  again ;  and  what  we  call  time  enough, 
always  proves  little  enough.'  Let  us  then  up  and  be  doing,  and  doing  to 
the  purpose,  so  by  diligence  shall  we  do  more  with  less  perplexity. 
'Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  industry  all  easy ;'  and  'he  that 
riseth  late,  must  trot  all  day,  and  shall  scarce  overtake  his  business  at 
night;'  while  laziness  travels  so  slowly,  that  poverty  soon  overtakes 
him.  '  Drive  thy  business,  let  not  that  drive  thee ; '  and  '  early  to  bed, 
and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise/  as  Poor 
Richard  says. 

So  what  signifies  wishing  and  hoping  for  better  times?  We  may 
make  these  times  better,  if  we  bestir  ourselves.  'Industry  need  not 
wish,  and  he  that  lives  upon  hopes  will  die  fasting.'  '  There  are  no  gidns 
without  pains;  then  help  hands,  for  I  have  no  lands ;'  or  if  I  have,  they 
are  smartly  taxed.  '  He  that  hath  a  trade,  hath  an  estate ;  and  he  that 
hath  a  calling,  hath  an  office  of  profit  and  honor/  as  Poor  Richard  says ; 
bat  then  the  trade  most  be  worked  at,  and  the  calling  well  followed,  or 
neither  the  estate  nor  the  office  will  enable  us  to  pay  our  taxes.  If  we 
are  industrious,  we  shall  never  starve ;  for  '  at  the  workingman's  house 
hunger  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter.'  Nor  will  the  bailiff  or  the  constable 
enter,  for '  industry  pays  debts,  while  despair  increaseth  them.'  What 
though  you  have  found  no  treasure,  nor  has  any  rich  relation  left  a  legacy, 
'  Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck,  and  God  gives  all  things  to  indas> 
try/  '  Then  plough  deep,  while  sluggards  sleep,  and  yon  shall  have  com 
to  sell  and  to  keep.'    Work  while  it  is  called  to-day,  for  yoa  know  not 
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liow  much  joa  may  be  hindered  to-morrow.  '  One  to^laj  is  worth  two 
to-morrows/  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and  farther, '  Never  leave  that  till 
to-morrow,  which  yon  can  do  to-day.'  If  you  were  a  servant,  would  you 
not  be  ashamed  that  a  good  master  should  catch  you  idle  ?  Are  you  then 
your  own  master?  Be  ashamed  to  catch  yourself  idle,  when  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done  for  yourself,  your  family,  your  country,  and  your  king. 
Handle  your  tools  without  mittens ;  remember,  that  '  The  cat  in  gloves 
catches  no  mice,'  as  Poor  Richard  says.  It  is  true  there  is  much  to  be 
done,  and,  perhaps,  you  are  weak-handed ;  but  stick  to  it  steadily,  and  • 
you  will  see  great  effects ;  for  '  Constant  dropping  wears  away  stones ; ' 
and '  by  diligence  and  patience  the  mouse  ate  in  two  the  cable ;  *  and '  little 
strokes  fell  great  oaks.' 

"  Methinks  I  hear  some  of  you  say,  '  Must  a  man  afford  himself  no 
leisure  ? '  I  will  tell  thee,  my  friend,  what  Poor  Richard  says : '  Employ 
thy  time  well,  if  thou  meanest  to  gain  leisure ;  and,  since  thou  art  not 
tare  of  a  minute,  throw  not  away  an  hour.'  Leisure  is  time  for  doing 
something  useful;  this  leisure  the  diligent  man  will  obtain,  but  the 
hay  man  never ;  for  '  A  life  of  leisure  and  a  life  of  laziness  are  two 
things.  Many,  without  labor,  would  live  by  their  wits  only,  but  they 
break  for  want  of  stock ; '  whereas  industry  gives  comfort,  and  plenty, 
and  respect.  '  Fly  pleasures  and  they  will  follow  you.'  '  The  diligent 
ipinner  has  a  large  shift :  and  now  I  have  a  sheep  and  a  cow,  everybody 
bids  me  good  morrow.' 

"  II.  But  with  our  industry  we  must  likewise  be  steady,  settled,  and 
careful,  and  oversee  our  own  affiiirs  with  our  own  eyes,  and  not  trust  too 
much  to  others,  for,  as  Poor  Richard  says, 

*  I  nerer  raw  an  oft  remored  tree, 
Kor  yet  an  oft  remored  fiunlly, 
That  tbrore  m>  well  aa  ttaoao  tliat  aettlel  be.* 

"  And  again, '  Three  removes  is  as  bad  as  a  fire ; '  and  again, '  Keep  thy 
shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee ; '  and  again, '  If  you  would  have  your 
business  done,  go ;  if  not,  send ; '  and  again, 

*  He  that  by  the  plonj^h  wonld  thrive. 
Himself  mnat  either  hold  or  drire.* 

And  again, '  The  eye  of  the  master  will  do  more  work  than  both  his 
hands ; '  and  again, '  Want  of  care  does  us  more  damage  than  want  of 
knowledge ; '  and  again, '  Not  to  oversee  workmen,  is  to  leave  them  your 
purse  open.'  Trusting  too  much  to  others'  care  is  the  ruin  of  many ; 
for '  In  the  affidrs  of  this  world,  men  are  saved,  not  by  faith,  but  by  the 
want  of  it ; '  but  a  man's  own  care  is  profitable,  for, '  If  you  would  have 
a  faithful  servant,  and  one  that  you  like,  serve  yourself.'  '  A  little  neg- 
lect may  breed  great  mischief ; "  for  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost ;  for 
want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost ;  and  for  want  of  a  horse  the  rider 
was  lost,'  being  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  enemy ;  all  for  want  of  a 
little  care  about  a  horse-shoe  nail. 

"  III.  So  much  for  industry,  my  friends,  and  attention  to  one's  own 
buainess;  bui.to  these  we  must  add  frugality,  if  we  would  make  our 
industry  moro  certainly  successful.   A  man  may,  if  he  knows  not  how  to 
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eaye  as  lie  gets,  keep  his  nose  all  liis  life  to  the  grindstone,  and  die  not 
worth  a  gtoat  at  last.    '  A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will ; '  and, 

*  ICany  estates  are  spent  in  the  getting, 

Stoce  women  for  tea  foivook  pplnniag  and  koltthifr. 
And  oen  for  punch  forsook  hewing  and  splitting.* 

'  If  70a  woald  be  wealthy,  think  of  saving,  as  well  as  of  getting.'  '  The 
Indies  have  not  made  Spain  rich,  because  her  out-goes  are  greater  than 
her  in-comes/ 

"  Away  then  with  your  expensive  follies,  and  you  will  not  then  have 
so  much  cause  to  complain  of  hard  times,  heavy  taxes,  and  chargeable 
fkmilies;  for 

*  Women  and  wine,  game  and  deceit. 
Hake  the  wealth  small,  and  the  want  great.* 

And  farther, '  What  maintains  one  vice  would  bring  up  two  children.' 
Ton  may  think,  perhaps,  that  a  little  tea,  or  a  little  punch  now  and  then, 
diet  a  little  more  costly,  clothes  a  little  finer,  and  a  little  entertainment 
now  and  then,  can  be  no  great  matter ;  but  remember,  '  Many  a  little 
makes  a  mickle.'  Beware  of  little  expenses ;  '  A  small  leak  will  sink  a 
great  ship,'  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and  again, '  Who  dainties  love,  shall 
beggars  prove ; '  and  moreover, '  Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat 
them.'  Here  you  are  all  got  together  at  this  sale  of  fineries  and  nick- 
nacks.  Tou  call  them  goods,  but,  if  you  do  not  take  care,  they  will 
prove  evils  to  some  of  you.  You  expect  they  will  be  sold  cheap,  and 
perhaps  they  may,  for  less  than  the  cost ;  but  if  you  have  no  occasion 
for  them,  they  must  be  dear  to  you.  Remember  wliat  Poor  Richard 
says, '  Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and  ere  long  thou  sholt  sell  thy 
necessaries.'  And  again, '  At  a  great  pennyworth  pause  a  while ;  *  he 
means,  that  perhaps  the  cheapness  is  apparent  only,  and  not  real ;  or  the 
bargain,  by  straitening  thee  in  thy  business,  may  do  thee  more  harm 
than  good.  For  in  another  place  he  says,  '  Many  have  been  ruined  by 
buyihg  good  pennyworths.'  Again,  '  It  is  foolish  to  lay  out  money  in  a 
purchase  of  repentance ; '  and  yet  this  folly  is  practised  every  day  at 
auctions,  for  want  of  minding  the  Almanac.  Many  a  one,  for  the  sake 
of  finery  on  the  back,  have  gone  with  a  hungry  belly,  and  half  starved 
their  families ;  '  Silks,  satins,  scarlet,  and  velvets,  put  out  the  kitclien 
firs,'  as  Poor  Richard  says.  These  are  not  the  necessaries  of  life ;  they 
can  scarcely  be  called  the  conveniences ;  and  yet,  only  because  they  look 
pretty,  how  many  want  to  have  them  ?  By  these  and  other  extra vagan- 
6ee,  the  greatest  are  reduced  to  poverty,  and  forced  to  borrow  of  those 
whom  they  formerly  despised,  but  who,  thiough  industry  and  f mgalityt 
have  maintained  their  standing ;  in  which  case  it  appears  plainly,  that 
'  A  ploughman  on  his  legs  is  higher  than  a  gentleman  on  his  knees,'  as 
Poor  Richard  says.  Perhaps  they  have  had  a  small  estate  left  them, 
which  they  knew  not  the  getting  of ;  they  think  '  It  is  day,  and  will 
never  be  night ; '  that  a  little  to  be  spent  out  of  so  much  is  not  worth 
minding ;  but  'always  taking  out  of  the  meal-tub,  and  never  putting  in, 
soon  comes  to  the  bottom,'  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and  then, '  When  the 
.well  is  dry,  they  know  the  worth  of  water.'    But  this  they  might  bar© 
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known  before*  if  thej  had  taken  hui  adrice.  '  If  70a  would  know  the 
Talne  of  money,  go  and  try  to  borrow  some ;  for  be  that  goes  a  borrow* 
Sng,  goes  a  aozrowing/  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and,  indeed,  so  docs  be 
that  lends  to  snch  people,  when  he  goes  to  get  it  in  again.  Poor  Dick 
farther  advises,  and  says, 

^FOad  pride  of  ^rest  1b  sore  a  retj  cane ; 
Ere  fluicj  70a  consult,  cooftilt  your  pone.* 

And  again, '  Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want,  and  a  great  deal  more 
■uicy.'  When  yon  have  bought  one  fine  thing,  you  must  buy  ten  more, 
that  your  appearance  may  be  all  of  a  piece ;  but  Poor  Dick  says, '  It  is 
easier  to  suppress  the  first  desire,  than  to  satisfy  all  that  follow  it.' 
And  it  is  as  truly  folly  for  the  poor  to  ape  the  rich,  as  for  the  frog  to 
swell,  in  order  to  equal  the  ox. 

*  Yeeeele  lerge  ma j  Tentire  more, 
But  little  boat!  abonld  keep  near  eliore.* 

It  is,  however,  a  folly  soon  punished ;  for,  as  Poor  Richard  says, '  Pride 
that  dines  on  vanity,  sups  on  contempt ;  Pride  brcakfasted'^th  Plenty, 
dined  with  Poverty,  and  supped  with  Infamy.'  And,  after  all,  of  what 
use  IS  this  pride  of  ap]>earance,  for  which  so  much  is  risked,  so  much  is 
tofiered  t  It  cannot  promote  health  nor  ease  pain ;  it  makes  no  increase 
of  merit  in  the  person,  it  creates  envy,  it  haetens  misfortune. 

"But  what  madness  it  must  be  to  run  in  debt  for  these  superfluities  1 
We  are  offered  by  the  terms  of  this  sale,  six  months'  credit ;  and  that, 
perhaps,  has  induced  some  of  us  to  attend  it,  because  wo  cannot  spare 
the  ready  money,  and  hope  now  to  be  fine  without  it.  But,  ah !  think 
what  you  do  when  you  run  in  debt ;  you  give  to  another  power  over  your 
liberty.  If  you  cannot  pay  at  tlie  time,  you  will  be  ashamed  to  see  your 
creditor ;  you  will  be  in  fear  when  you  speak  to  him  ;  you  will  make  poor 
pitiful,  sneaking  excuses,  and,  by  degrees,  come  to  lose  your  vemcity,  and 
sink  into  base,  downright  lying ;  for  '  The  second  vice  is  lying,  the  first  is 
ronning  in  debt,*  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and  again,  to  the  same  purpose, 
'Lying  rides  upon  debt's  back ; '  wlfsreasa  freebom  Englishman  ought  not 
to  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  see  or  speak  to  any  man  living.  But  poverty 
often  deprives  a  man  of  all  spirit  and  virtue.  '  It  is  hard  for  an  empty 
bag  to  stand  upright.'  What  would  you  think  of  that  prince,  or  of  that 
government,  who  should  issue  an  edict  forbidding  you  to  dress  like  a 
gentleman  or  gentlewoman,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  servitude? 
Would  you  not  say  that  you  were  free,  have  a  right  to  dross  as  you 
please,  and  that  such  an  edict  would  be  a  breach  of  your  privileges,  and 
such  a  government  tyrannical  ?  And  yet  you  are  about  to  put  yourself 
ander  that  tyranny,  when  you  run  in  dobt  for  such  dress  I  Tour 
creditor  has  authority,  at  his  pleasure,  to  deprive  you  of  your  liberty,  by 
confining  you  in  jail  for  life,  or  by  selling  you  for  a  servant,  if  you 
should  not  be  able  to  pay  him.  When  you  have  got  your  bargain,  yoa 
may,  perhaps,  think  little  of  payment;  but,  as  Poor  Richard  says, 
'  Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors ;  creditors  are  a  supersti- 
tious sect,  great  observers  of  days  and  times.'  The  day  comes  round 
before  you  ore  aware,  and  the  demand  is  made  before  you  are  prepared 
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to  satifify  it ;  or,  if  joa  bear  jour  debt  in  mind,  tlie  term,  which  at  first 
Beemed  so  long,  will,  as  it  lessenfi,  appear  extremely  short :  Time  will 
eeem  to  have  added  wings  to  his  heels  as  well  as  his  shoulders.  '  Those 
have  a  short  Lent,  who  owe  money  to  be  paid  at  Easter.'  At  present, 
perhaps,  you  may  think  yourselves  in  thriving  circumstances,  and  that 
you  can  bear  a  lit;le  extravagance  without  injury ;  but 

*  *  For  age  and  want  eavo  while  yon  may. 

No  morning  ean  lasta  a  whole  day.* 


M 


Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain ;  but  ever,  while  you  live,  ex- 
pense is  constant  and  certain ;  and  '  It  is  easier  to  baild  two  chimneys 
than  to  keep  one  in  fuel,'  as  Poor  Richard  says :  so,  '  Rather  go  to  bed 
Bupperless  than  rise  in  debt.' 

*  Get  what  yon  can,  and  what  yon  get  hold, 
*Tia  the  stone  that  will  turn  all  your  lead  into  gold.* 

And,  when  you  have  got  the  philosopher's  stone,  sure  you  will  no  longer 
complain  of  bad  times,  or  the  difficulty  of  paying  taxes. 

"  IV.  This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  reason  and  wisdom ;  but,  after  all, 
do  not  depend  too  much  upon  your  own  industry,  and  frugality,  and  pru- 
dence, though  excellent  things ;  for  they  may  all  be  blasted  without  the 
blessing  of  Heaven ;  and,  therefore,  ask  that  blessing  humbly,  and 
be  not  uncharitable  to  those  that  at  present  seem  to  want  it,  bnt 
comfort  and  help  them.  Remember,  Job  suffered,  and  was  afterwards 
prosperous. 

"  And  now  to  conclude,  '  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools 
will  learn  in  no  other,'  as  Poor  Richard  says,  and  scarce  in  that ;  for  it  is 
true, '  We  may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct.'  However, 
remember  this, '  They  that  will  not  be  counselled,  cannot  be  helped ; ' 
and  farther,  that, '  If  you  will  not  hear  reason,  she  will  surely  rap  your 
knuckles,'  as  Poor  Richard  says." 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  harangue.  The  people  heard  it, 
and  approved  the  doctrine,  and  immediately  practiced  the  contrary,  just 
as  if  it  had  been  a  common  sermon  ;^or  the  auction  opened,  and  they 
began  to  buy  extravagantly.  I  found  the  good  man  had  thoroughly 
studied  my  Almanac,  and  digested  all  I  had  dropped  on  these  topics  dur^ 
ing  the  course  of  twenty-five  years.  The  frequent  mention  he  made  of 
me  must  have  tired  any  one  else ;  but  my  vanity  was  wonderfully  de> 
lighted  with  it,  though  I  was  conscious  that  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
wisdom  was  my  own  which  he  ascribed  to  me ;  but  rather  the  gleanings 
that  I  had  made  of  the  sense  of  all  ages  and  nations.  However,  I 
resolved  to  be  the  better  for  the  echo  of  it ;  and,  though  I  had  at  first 
determined  to  buy  stuff  for  a  new  coat,  I  went  away,  resolved  to  wear 
my  old  one  a  little  longer.  Reader,  if  thou  wilt  do  the  same,  thy  profit 
will  be  as  great  as  mine. — I  am,  as  ever,  thine  to  serve  thee, 

Richard  Saunders. 

_       _         _  — — 

iVbfc— The  maxims  of  Poor  Rtchanl  above  qnntrd,  were  flrrt  printed  in  the  vacant 
spares  between  th«*  remarkable  days  in  the  calendar  in  Poor  Rlchaid^s  Almanac  from 
IVH  to  1757.  In  1707  they  were  collected  into  the  above  discourse  of  Father  Abraham, 
and  prefixed  to  the  Almanac  of  that  year.  The  piece  was  Cf>pi«>d  in  all  the  newspapers 
of  the  American  Continent,  reprinted  in  England  on  a  folio  rheet.  to  be  stock  op  ia 
hoiiees,  and  trantlated  Into  French,  and,  quite  recently,  in  modem  Greek. 
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LORD  BACON.— ESSAT.—OF  BICHES. 

I  cannot  call  riches  better  than  the  baggage  of  yirtue ;  the  Roman 
word  is  better — impedimenta  (hindrances) ;  lot  as  the  baggage  is  to  an 
annj,  bo  is  riches  to  virtne, — it  cannot  be  spared  nor  left  behind,  but  it 
hindereth  the  march ;  yea,  and  the  care  of  it  sometimes  loseth  or  dis- 
torbeth  the  victory.  Of  great  riches  there  is  no  great  use,  exc^t  it  be 
in  the  distribution ;  the  rest  is  bat  conceit.  So  saith  Solomon,  **  Where 
mach  is,  there  are  many  to  consume  it ;  and  what  hath  the  owner  but 
the  sight  of  it  with  his  eyes  ?  "  The  i>ersonal  fruition  in  any  man  can- 
not reach  to  feel  great  riches ;  there  is  a  custody  of  them,  or  a  power  of 
dole  ((2t«<rt&ulk?n),  and  a  donative  of  them,  or  a  fame  of  them,  but  no 
■Olid  use  to  the  owner.  Do  you  not  see  what  feigned  prices  are  set  upon 
Httle  stones  or  rarities,  and  what  works  of  ostentation  are  undertaken, 
because  (»a  order  i1ia£)  there  might  seem  to  be  some  use  of  great  riches  ? 
But  then,  you  will  say,  they  may  be  of  use  to  buy  men  out  of  dangers 
or  troubles  ;  as  Solomon  saith,  "  Riches  are  a  stronghold  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  rich  man ; "  but  this  is  excellently  expressed,  that  it  is  an  im« 
agination,  and  not  always  in  fact ;  for  certainly  great  riches  have  sold 
more  men  than  they  have  bought  out.  Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such 
ts  thou  mayest  get  justly,  use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  leave 
contentedly ;  yet  have  no  abstract  or  friarly  contempt  of  them,  but  dis- 
tinguish, as  Cicero  saith  well  of  Rabirius  Posthumus.  "  In  studio  rei  am- 
plificandae,  apparebat,  non  avaritiae  praedam,  sed  instrumentum  bonitati 
quacri  {In  hie  deeire  of  inereaeing  his  riclus,  he  sought  not,  if  is  evident, 
tfie  gratification  of  avarice,  but  the  means  of  beneficence).  Hearken  also 
to  Solomon,  and  beware  of  hasty  gathering  of  riches :  Qui  festinat  ad 
dititias,  non  erit  insons  (He  t/iat  maketh  luiste  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  inno- 
cent). Tlie  poets  feign  that  when  Plutus  (which  is  riches)  is  sent  from 
Jupiter,  he  limps,  and  goes  slowly  ;  but  when  ho  is  sent  from  Pluto,  he 
runs,  and  is  swift  of  foot, — meaning  that  riches,  gotten  by  good  means 
and  just  labor,  pace  slowly,  but  when  they  come  by  the  death  of  others 
(as  by  the  course  of  inheritance,  testaments,  and  the  like),  they  come 
tumbling  upon  a  man  ;  but  it  might  be  applied  likewise  to  Pluto  taking 
him  for  the  devil ;  for  when  riches  come  from  the  devil  (as  by  fraud  and 
oppppssion  and  unjust  means),  they  come  upon  speed.  The  ways  to  en- 
rich aro  many,  and  most  of  them  foul ;  parsimony  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
yet  is  not  innocent,  for  it  withholdeth  men  from  works  of  liberality  and 
charity.  The  improvement  of  the  ground  is  the  most  natural  obtaining 
of  riches,  for  it  is  our  great  mother's  blessing,  the  earth  ;  but  it  is  slow. 
And  yet,  where  men  of  great  wealth  do  stoop  to  husbandry,  it  multiply- 
eth  riches  exceedingly.  I  knew  a  nobleman  of  England,  that  had  the 
greatest  audits  of  any  man  in  my  time — a  great  grazier,  a  great  sheep- 
master,  a  great  timber  man,  a  great  collier,  a  great  corn-master,  a  great 
lead  man,  and  so  of  iron,  and  a  number  of  the  like  points  of  husbandry  ; 
BO  as  the  earth  seemed  a  sea  to  him  in  respect  of  the  perpetual  importa- 
tions. It  was  truly  observed  by  one,  "  that  himself  came  very  hardly  to 
little  riches ; "  for  when  a  man's  stock  has  come  to  that,  that  he  can 
expect  (wait  for)  the  prime  of  markets,  and  overcome  (come  upon)  those 
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bargains  whicli,  for  their  greatness,  are  for  men's  money,  and  the  partner 
in  the  industries  of  joonger  men,  he  cannot  but  increase  mainlj  {greatiy). 
The  gains  of  ordinary  trades  and  vocations  are  honest,  and  further  by 
two  tilings,  chiefly,  by  diligence,  and  by  a  good  name  for  good  and  fair 
dealing ;  but  the  gains  of  bargains  are  of  a  more  doubtful  nature,  when 
men  shall  wait  upon  others'  necessity ;  broke  by  servants,  and  instru- 
ments tp  draw  them  on ;  put  off  others  cunningly,  that  would  be  bet- 
ter chapman  (pureluuers),  and  the  like  practices,  which  are  crafty  and 
naughty  (Pad),  As  for  the  chopping  of  bargains,  when  a  man  buys  not 
to  hold,  but  to  sell  over  again,  that  commonly  grindeth  double,  both 
upon  the  seller  and  upon  the  buyer.  Shavings  do  greatly  enrich,  if  the 
hands  be  well  chosen  that  are  trusted.  Usury  is  the  certainest  means  of 
gain,  though  one  of  the  worst,  as  that  whereby  a  man  doth  eat  his  bread, 
"  in  sudore  vuUus  aUeni"  {in  the  sweat  of  another^s  hroto),  and  besides, 
doth  plough  upon  Sundays ;  but  yet,  certain  though  it  be,  it  hath  flaws ; 
for  tliat  the  scriveners  and  brokers  do  value  {repreeent  as  trustworthy) 
unsound  men  to  serve  their  own  turn.  The  fortune  in  being  the  first  in 
an  invention  or  in  a  privilege,  doth  cause  sometimes  a  wonderful  over- 
growth in  riches ;  so  it  was  with  the  first  sugar  man  in  the  Canaries ; 
therefore,  if  a  man  can  play  the  true  logician,  to  have  as  well  judgment 
as  invention,  he  may  do  great  matters,  especially  if  the  times  be  fit.  He 
that  resteth  upon  gains  certain,  shall  hardly  grow  to  great  riches ;  and 
he  that  puts  all  upon  adventures,  doth  oftentimes  break  and  come  to 
poverty ;  it  is  good,  therefore,  to  guard  adventures  with  certainties  that 
may  uphold  losses.  Monopolies,  and  coemption  of  wares  for  resale, 
where  they  are  not  restrained,  are  great  means  to  enrich ;  especially  if 
the  party  have  intelligence  what  things  are  like  to  come  into  request, 
and  so  store  himself  beforehand.  Riches  gotten  by  service,  though  it  bo 
of  the  l>est  rise,  yet  when  they  are  gotten  by  flattery,  feeding  humors, 
and  other  servile  conditions,  they  may  be  placed  among  the  worst.  As 
for  "  fishing  for  testaments  executorships  "  (as  Tacitus  saith  of  Seneca, 
"  Testamenta  ct  orbos  tanquam  indagine  eapi'*),  It  is  yet  worse,  by  how 
much  men  submit  themselves  to  meaner  persons  than  in  service. 

Believe  not  much  them  that  seem  to  despise  riches,  for  they  despise 
them  that  despair  of  them ;  and  none  worse  when  they  come  to  them. 
Be  not  penny- wise ;  riches  have  wings,  and  sometimes  they  fly  away  of 
themselves;  sometimes  they  must  bo  pet  flying  to  bring  in  more.  Men 
leave  their  riches  either  to  their  kindred  or  to  the  public ;  and  moderate 
portions  prosper  best  in  both.  A  great  estate  left  to  an  heir,  is  as  a  lure 
to  all  the  birds  of  prey  round  about  to  seize  on  him,  if  he  be  not  the 
better  stablished  (to  cstablis^i)  in  years  and  judgment.  Likewise  glorious 
(splendid)  gifts  and  foundation  are  like  sacrifices  without  salt,  and  but 
the  painted  sepulchres  of  alms,  which  soon  will  putrefy  and  corrupt  in- 
wardly. Therefore  measure  not  thine  advancement  iijifts  in  money  or 
property)  by  quantity,  but  frame  them  by  measure,  and  defer  not  chari- 
ties till  death  ;  for,  certainly,  if  a  man  weigh  it  rightly,  he  that  doth  so  iB 
rather  liberal  of  another  man's  than  his  own. 
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nMi  PM^  MMA&  tMATS— Bj^litls  Hiirdr-w^^eMtd  to  ADen,  Lord  HiUhiihit,  On  f]U 
Urn  y  Jfcfcii. 

After  diaeuMiiig  ta  lit  terse  f^  thft  floilit,  wi^fher  the  itiTeittion  of  ftumey  had 
been  owre  beneiciil  or  detriowatal  td  fumnkind,  the  Poet  drawi  picturee  of  rarioai 
cherMterB,  but  too  well  known  in  hii  dey  for  their  eboee  of  werilh,  and  for  the 
ehuoefd  end  to  which  they  cane  at  laat,  and  then  patafiig  a  deaenred  compliment 
«LMi  Buhnit  and  Lord  OifeM,  ftaan : 

Bat  an  mrpHiim  why  ihoald  lordi  ttttttmi 
Wee,  himt*  MttM !  and  ilo^  the  Man  «jf  itoBi : 
FiMFQ  ▼  ifa  eehockuirBfifu  her  wlndlBf  bonnda^ 
And  rapid  aeTeni  boarae  applanM  reaoonda. 
Who  iMint  wNb  W4odt  yon  Bumntaln*a  aaltiy  braw  t 
Profli  the  drj  raak  who  bMk  tbe  water  low  1 
Mat  la  thaakita  to  aaaltai  colamn  toat, 
Or  to  proad  IhUaaHifnifleemlf  lo8t< 
Bat  clear  and  artlcai,  ponriaf  tbroofb  the  plato 
Bealth  ia  ihe  aiek  and  aohCe  to  the  fwahi. 
Whoae  eavaeway  pariaihe  talewKh  ahndj  rvwel 
When  aiaiB  die  weary  traveler  re^eai  1 
Who  faafkt  thai  horven-dh'ected  towcr  to  riaa  t 
"Tbetfaaof  Beaa,"  each  Hapbii;  babe  fepHaa. 
BeboU  the  BBlarlm-plMe  with  poor  o'eripraad, 
The  Kan  of  BOBB  diYkUa  the  weeklj  bread : 
He  ibeda  jon  ahnabonse,  neat,  bat  Toid  of  alate. 
Where  afe  and  want  aita  oniling  al  the  fate : 
Him  portion'd  maide,  apprentic'd  orphana  bleatt 
The  yoonf  wtM»  Mbor  the  oM  who  reat. 
la  any  aiek  1  the  Man  of  Boea  reHetea, 
Preaeribea,  attenda,  (be  medfeine  makca  and  glna. 
bthereararlaneel  entera  bathiadoer, 
Balk'd  are  the  eonrta  and  eontcat  la  no  more : 
Paepairtog  qoncka  wkh  eoraee  fled  rtle  plaee, 
And  Ttti  anomeja,  now  naaalem  raae. 

B.   Thrice  happfnnnt  enabled  to  pnraoe 
What  all  ao  wiah.  hut  want  the  power  to  do  I 
Oh  mj,  what  auma  Mat  fencroaa  hand  aupplj  1 
What  minea  to  awell  that  boundleaa  charity  1 

P.   Of  drtita  and  tazea,  wife  and  thHdrtn  Clear, 
'tide  man  poaaeaa'd  five  hundred  poonde  a  year. 
Biaih^ffandettr,  hhieh  t  provd  eonrta,  withdraw  yav  Maae^ 
ThUttlaaiarai  Udeyoar  dimtaiahedraya.  ^ 

B.    And  what  t  no  BMnnment,  inacriptlon«  etene, 
Hie  race,  hie  form,  hie  name  alnoit  unkQown  1 

P.    Who  hoilda  a  chuith  to  God  and  not  to  &me, 
Wiil  aever  mark  the  marMe  with  hie  name: 
Go,  aeareh  it  there,  where  to  be  l»om  and  die. 
Of  rich  and  poor  makea  tH  the  hiaiiory : 
Bnoagh  that  virtue  flIPd  all  the  fpaoe  becweea, 
PratHI  by  tbe  endi  of  balni  to  haite  been. 

i*BB  Sliir  dr  Hot!  fanteortdised  is  the  above  linea,  wat  JehA  Yyile— m  aativa  of 
ftipariih  df  Pymoek,  in  Ofaoeeaierahire  andadeacendamof  John  Hmnpden.  Ha  wai 
hon  iA  IM  and  edacci^  it  Baliol  Oellege,  Oxford,  and  took  op  hie  leaideiiiie  aoott 
after  in  noak  6n  a  anall  pio|iefty  (ites  him  by  hie  father,  and  whieh  be  enlarnied  1^  the 
ponhnsedf  aaaatateoBthA  baik*  of  ^  Wye— •*  the  dylnm  Wye  of  Wordawortb**  on 
whidi  Tinten  Aljbey  itaadi. 

The  title  of  "The  Mata  of  Roaa"  waa  given  to  him  by  a  coantiy  friend,  in  hia  life- 
lima;  and  Mr.  Cyrle  fr«iU|^  pliaaad  with  the  appeUetion,  beeauae  it  *< conveyed  a 

17 
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boHon  of  plain  honest  dealing  and  unaffected  hospitality."  The  principal  addition  to 
his  landed  property  was  an  estate,  called  the  Clere,  consisting  of  fields  that  extend 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  rirer,  hot  raised  considerably  abore  its  lereL  Along  the 
skirts  of  these  fields,  Mr.  Kyrle  made  a  pablic  walk,  which  still  bears  his  name ;  he 
planted  it  with  elms,  and  continued  the  plantation  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  bank, 
which  overhang  the  graceful,  ever-winding  Wye.  It  is  to  this  plantation  that  Pope  al- 
ludes in  the  lines, — 

Who  hung  with  woods  tlie  mountain's  subry  brow  1 

Mr.  Kyrle's  income  has  been  pretty  accurately  stated  at  £500  a  year.  His  favorite 
occupations  were  building  and  painting,  in  which  his  skill  and  taste  were  as  freely  ex- 
erted for  Ihe  benefit  of  his  friends  as  on  his  own  improvements ;  he  frequently  planned 
and  superintended  architectural  works,  for  persons  who  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
his  skill  and  taste. 

While  impniving  his  own  property,  he  added  to  the  beauties  of  his  favorite  spot,  and 
freely  imparted  to  his  townsmen  the  advantages  which  he  had  provided  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  lovely  sceneiy  around  him.  The  churchyard  was  planted  with  elms  by 
Kyrle,  and  a  gate  was  erected  by  him  leading  to  a  field  called  "  The  Prospect,"  from 
its  commanding  a  noble  view  of  the  rich  sceneiy  of  the  Wye.  In  times  when  the  art 
of  conveying  water  by  pipes,  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  dwellers  in  a  town,  wu 
yet  in  its  infancy,  a  great  benefit  was  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  Ross,  by  the 
skill  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Kyrie,  who  made,  in  this  field,  an  oval  basin  of  considera- 
ble extent,  lined  it  with  brick,  and  paved  it  with  stone,  and  caused  the  water  from  tbe 
river  to  be  forced  into  it  by  an  engine,  and  conveyed  by  under-ground  pipes  to  the  pub- 
lic cocks  in  the  streets.  When  a  more  effectual  mode  of  supply  was  introduced,  the 
use  of  the  fountain  was  abandoned,  and  the  basin  was  filled  up.  This  public  work  is 
recorded  by  the  poet,  in  the  lines, — 

From  tbe  dry  rock,  who  bade  the  waters  flow  1 
Not  to  tbe  skies,  in  useless  columns  tost. 
Or  in  proud  fiUls  magnificently  loet : 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 

The  next  work  noticed  by  Pope  is  a  causeway,  which  was  constructed  through  tos 
exertions  of  Mr.  Kyrle,  and  paid  for  by  a  subscription,  to, which  he  largely  contributed. 
It  crossed  the  low  ground  between  the  town  and  the  bridge,  on  the  high  road  to  Hers- 
ford  and  Monmouth.  This  causeway  has  been  since  extended,  and  rendered  perma- 
nent by  the  Commissioners  of  Turnpikes,  who  have  converted  it  into  a  spacious  dri- 
ving-way, better  adapted  to  the  more  frequent  and  rapid  joumeyings  of  modem  times. 

The  walk  in  the  Cleavefields  above  alluded  to,  was  not  only  beautified  with  elms, 
his  favorite  tree,  but  seats  were  placed  at  intervals,  where  the  **  weary  traveler"  might 
**  repose,"  or  the  lover  of  fine  scenery  contemplate  at  his  ease,  the  beauties  before  him. 

The  passage  which  relates  to  the  church  of  Ross  is  calculated  to  convey  an  errone- 
ous notion  of  what  was  actually  done  by  Mr.  Kyrie.    The  line 

Who  taught  that  heaven  directed  ipire  to  rise  1 
coupled  with  another, — 

Who  builds  a  church  to  Ood,  and  not  to  &me ; 
has  led  msny  to  suppose,  that  the  church  was  built  by  Kyrie.    The  fscts  are  these: 

The  elegant  spire  which  ornaments  the  landscape  from  whatever  point  it  be  viewed, 
was  at  one  time  in  a  dangerous  state,  which  Mr.  Kyrle's  knowledge  of  architeemre 
led  him  to  discover.  A  parish  meeting  was  convened  at  his  special  nxition,  apd  about 
forty-seven  feet  of  the  spire  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  himself  daily  inspecting  the  work 
and  contributing,  over  and  above  the  assessment,  towards  its  speedy  conclusion.  Ths 
great  bell  vras  given  by  Kyrle,  who  attended  when  it  was  cast  at  Gloucester,  and  threw 
into  the  melting  pot  his  large  own  silver  tankard,  having  first  drank  his  favorite  totrt 
of  '*Chuieh  and  King." 

Behold  the  saarket-bonse,  with  poor  o'srsprcada 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  hresd. 
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The  d»trilfiid(m  of  the  **  weekly  bread**  et  the  market-house  is  a  clrcmnstance  of 
pecaliar  interest  in  the  life  of  Kyrle.  The  donation  of  bread  was  furnished  by  a  grant, 
lenewed  by  sneoessire  lords  of  the  mAnor,  of  certain  tolls  on  all  com  brought  to  mar- 
ket The  man  of  Roes  acted  as  the  lord's  almoner.  Tradition  reports,  in  homely 
kagasge,  that  "  it  would  haTs  done  one's  heart  good  to  see  how  cheerful  the  old  gen- 
tlemen looked,  while  engaged  in  the  distribution."  At  length  the  toll,  thus  Toluntarily 
transferred  to  the  poor  at  the  will  of  each  succeeding  lord,  was  claimed  by  the  towns- 
men  as  their's  of  right.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  Man  of  Ross  by  consent  of 
both  parties ;  and  he,  preferring  truth  and  justice  before  popularity  and  self-gratifica- 
lioo,  determined,  as  the  eridence  compelled  him  to  do,  that  the  toll  belonged  to  the 
k»d.    So  are  pride  and  cov'etousness  found  in  communities  as  well  as  individuals. 

The  remaining  lines  refer  to  rarious  private  acts  of  charity,  for  which  a  msn  of 
Kyrle's  noble  disposition  would  find  frequent  opportunities  in  whaterer  part  of  the 
world  be  might  be  placed.  The  town  of  Ross  could  teP  of  many  who,  before  and  since 
his  time,  and  at  this  day,  ck>the  the  naked,  feed  the  hun(^,  instruct  the  ignorant,  and 
teach  the  infant's  tongue  to  praise  the  name  of  Creator  and  Redeemer. 

There  is,  bowerer,  one  anecdote  of  Mr.  Kyrle,  which  we  are  unwilling  to  omit,  as 
it  exhibits  that  noble  confidence,  which  none  but  an  honest  man  can  feel  or  express  to- 
wards hts  fellow -man.  About  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  Man  of  Ross,  a  tradesman 
ef  the  town  came  to  the  executor,  and  said  prirately  to  him,  **  Sir,  I  am  come  to  pay 
you  some  money  that  I  owed  to  the  late  Mr.  Kyrle."  The  executor  decUred  he  could 
find  no  entry  of  it  in  the  accounts.  **  Why,  sir,"  said  the  tradesman,  "  that  I  am 
aware  of.  Mr.  Kyrle  said  to  me,  when  he  lent  me  the  money,  that  he  did  not  think  I 
riiould  be  able  to  repay  it  in  his  lifetime,  and  that  it  was  likely  you  might  want  it  be- 
fan  I  could  make  it  up ;  and  so,  said  he,  I  wont  hare  any  memorandum  of  it,  besides 
what  I  write  and  gire  you  with  it ;  and  do  you  pay  my  kinsman  when  you  can ;  and 
when  you  show  him  this  paper,  he  will  see  that  the  money  is  right,  and  that  he  is  not 
Id  Uke  interest." 

The  Man  of  Ross  died  in  1754,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  a  bachelor.  At  the 
tisMB  o(  hn  decease,  he  owed  nothing,  and  there  was  no  money  in  his  house.  He  was 
borne  to  the  grave  by  his  wwkmen  and  usual  attendants,  and  amidst  the  whole  popula- 
tioaof  Roes. 

Though  he  disliked  large  parties,  his  house  was  open  to  the  reception  of  his  friends, 
'm  the  genuine  spirit  of  old-fashioned  English  hoepiulity.  "  He  loved  a  long  evening  ; 
enjoyed  a  merry  tale,  and  always  appeared  discomposed  when  i'was  time  to  part."  His 
dishee  were  generally  plain ;  malt  liquor  and  cider  were  the  only  beverages  introduced; 
there  was  no  roast  beef  except  on  Christmas-day.  At  his  kitchen  fire-place  was  a 
large  block  of  wood,  for  poor  people  to  sit  on ;  and  a  piece  of  boiled  beef  and  three 
peeks  of  flour,  in  bread,  were  given  to  the  poor  every  Sunday.  The  Han  of  Ross  was 
a  daOy  attendant  at  the  service  of  the  parish  church.  When  the  chiming  of  the  bells 
began,  all  buaineas  eeased  with  him  ;  he  washed  his  hands  and  proceeded  to  his  pew. 
When  the  church  was  newly  pewed,  about  twenty  years  after  his  death,  the  rector 
and  parishioners  resolved  that  Mr.  Kyrle's  seat  should  remain,  as  it  does  at  this  day,  in 
its  original  condition  and  style.  A  handsome  tablet,  with  a  bust  of  the  Man  of  Ross, 
kss  long  since  removed  the  stigma  imputed  in  the  concluding  lines  of  Pope's  eulogy  of 
Kyite. 

The  Man  of  Ross,  then,  it  has  been  seen,  was  a  private  gentleman  of  small  fortune, 
with  a  talent  for  architecture,  and  a  taste  for  what  is  now  termed  the  picturesque, 
which  be  employed  in  the  improvement  and  adorning  of  his  town  and  neighborhood. 
Simple  in  his  manners,  he  lavished  no  mon<*y  on  gaudy  show  or  equipage.  Faithful 
la  his  Ood,  and  upright  in  his  dealings  with  man ;  intelligent,  active,  and  ingenioua ; 
he  WM  WMifided  in  as  a  friend,  as  an  umpire,  as  a  receiver  and  disposer  of  the  sub- 
ani(tioi»  of  others,  whether  to  be  employed  in  works  for  thspobUo  goodt  or  in  !•• 
Usving  ths  wants  of  indigenee  and  age. 
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HJBMUy  TATLOB, 

In  his  Ifates  frofm  Life^  Mr.  Taylor  devotes  an  Essay  to  the  manage- 
ment of  money,  portions  of  which  we  here  preBOdt,  especially  whal 
relates  to  getting  and  spending 

or  XOMST. 

The  philosophy  which  affects  to  teach  ns  a  contempt  of  mone^,  does 
not  ran  very  deep ;  for.  Indeed,  it  oaght  to  he  still  more  clear  to  the  phi- 
losopher than  it  is  to  ordinary  men,  that  there  are  few  things  in  the  world 
of  greater  importance.  And  so  manifold  are  the  hearings  of  money  upon 
the  lives  and  characters  of  mankind,  that  an  insight  which  should  nearch 
out  the  life  of  a  man  in  his  pecuniary  relations,  would  penetrate  into 
almost  every  cranny  of  his  nature.  He  who  knows,  like  8t.  Paul,  both 
how  to  spare  and  how  to  abound,  has  a  great  knowledge ;  for  if  we  take 
account  of  all  the  virtneB  with  which  money  is  mised  up^honesty,  Jus- 
tice, generosity,  eharity^  frugality,  forethought,  self-aacrifioe — and  of 
their  correlative  vices.  It  is  a  knowledge  Which  goes  ntkt  to  &3ivet  the 
length  and  bteadth  of  humanity ;  and  a  right  measure  and  manner  in 
getting,  sating,  spending,  giving,  taking,  lending,  tx)rrotdng,  and  be- 
queathing, would  almost  argue  a  perfect  man. 

Firstly — As  to  the  getting  of  money.  This  involves  dangers  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  mere  possession  of  it.  **  Blessed  is  the  rich  that  is 
found  without  blemish,  and  hath  not  gone  after  gold,"  says  the  Son  of 
Sirach ;  and  again, "  He  that  loveth  gold  shall  not  be  justified,  and  he 
that  followeth  corruption  shall  have  enough  thereof."  Yet  industry 
must  take  an  interest  in  its  own  fruits ;  and  Ood  has  appointed  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  shall  be  moved  by  this  interest,  and  hate  their  dally 
labor  sweetened  by  it.  And  there  may  be  a  blessing  even  upon  the 
going  after  gold,  if  it  he  not  with  an  inordinate  appetUe, — ^if  the  gold  be 
not  loved  for  its  own  sake,  and  if  the  manner  of  it  be  without  blemish. 
But  the  danger  arises  out  of  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  foi*get 
the  end  in  the  means,  and  the  diiiiculty  of  going  after  gold  for  the  love 
of  the  benefits  which  it  may  confer,  without  going  alter  it  also  for  the 
mere  love  of  getting  it  and  keeping  it,  wliich  is  **  following  oormption." 
It  behooves  him  who  is  getting  money,  therefore,  evcm  more  than  him 
who  has  it  by  inheritance,  to  bear  in  mind  what  are  the  nees  of  money, 
and  what  are  the  pi^nportions  and  propTiettes  to  be  observed  in  saving, 
giving,  and  spending ;  for  rectitude  in  the  management  of  money  eon. 
sists  in  the  symmetry  of  these  three. 

Sudden  and  enormous  gains  almost  always  dlstui^  the  balance ;  for  a 
man  can  scarcely  change  his  scale  suddenly,  and  yet  hold  his  propor- 
tions ;  and  hence  proceeds  one  of  the  many  evils  of  highly  speculative 
commerce,  with  its  abmpt  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  'Pke  man  who  en- 
gages in  it  can  scarcely  have  any  fixed  and  regulated  manner  of  deidiDg 
with  his  net  income ;  he  knows  not  how  much  he  oaght  to  ssvc^  him 
much  he  lamj  pernfeH  hinnell  to  spend,  how  much  he  oan  afihrd  to  givei 
whil8t,.eviBBif  he  could  know^  the  extreme  exdtemente  of  fear  and  hope 
to  which,  he  lies  open,  occupy  his  mind  toe  much  for  him  to  gite 
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thooglits  to  inch  matten.  And  if  what  it  called  bold  commercial  enter- 
prifle  be  a  thing  to  be  rejoiced  in  as  promoting  the  physical  well-being  of 
mankind,  and  therebj,  perhaps,  in  the  train  of  consequences,  their  moral 
iatereatfl,  it  is  onlj  through  that  Providence  bj  which  good  is  brought 
out  of  eviL  And  the  actors  in  such  enterprises,  when,  as  is  mostly  the 
ose,  thej  are  merely  "  going  after  gold/'  and  not  considering  either  the 
physical  or  moral  results,  are,  in  their  own  minds  and  hearts, "  following 
corruption/'  and  ai<e  likely  to  "  have  enough  thereof/' 

A  moderated  and  governed  course  in  the  getting  of  money  is  the  more 
difficult  because  this  is,  of  all  pursuits,  that  in  which  a  man  meets  with 
the  greatest  pressure  of  competition.  So  many  are  putting  their  hearty 
into  this  work,  that  he  who  keeps  his  out  of  it  is  not  unlikely  to  fare  ill 
In  the  strife.  Ai^d  for  this  reason  it  were  well  for  a  man,  not  perhaps 
altogether  to  abate  his  desire  of  gain  (though  this  should  be  done  if  it 
be  excasflive),  but  more  assiduously  still  to  diroct  his  desires  beyond,  and 
purify  the  desire  of  gain  by  associating  with  it  the  desire  to  accomplish 
some  scheme  of  beneficent  expenditure.  And  let  no  mai^  imagine  that 
the  mere  investment  for  reproduction,  though  economists  may  justly  re? 
gard  it  as  beneficial  to  mankind,  will  react  upon  his  own  heart  for  good. 

SscoiniLy — As  to  the  saving  of  money.  The  saving,  like  the  getting, 
should  be  intelligent  of  a  purpose  beyond ;  it  should  not  be  saving  foi 
saving's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  some  worthy  object  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  money  saved.  And  especially  we  are  to  guard  against  that  accu- 
niulative  instinct  or  passion  which  is  ready  to  take  possession  of  all 
collectors. 

Thirdly — As  to  the  spending  of  money  The  art  of  living  easily  as 
te  money,  is  to  pitch  your  scale  of  living  one  degree  below  your  means. 
Comfort  and  enjoyment  are  more  dependent  upon  easiness  in  the  detail 
of  expenditure,  than  upon  one  degree's  difierenco  in  the  scale. 

Quard  against  false  associations  of  pleasure  with  exi)enditure, — the 
notion  that  because  pleasure  can  be  purchased  with  money,  therefore 
money  cannot  be  spent  without  enjoyment.  What  a  thing  costs  a  man 
is  no  true  measure  of  what  it  is  worth  to  him ;  and  yet,  how  often  is  his 
appredation  governed  by  no  other  standard,  as  if  there  were  a  pleasure 
in  expenditure  per  ee. 

Let  yourself  feel  a  want  before  you  provide  against  it.  You  are  more 
assured  that  it  is  a  real  want ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  feel  it  a  little,  in 
prder  to  feel  the  relief  from  it 

When  you  are  undecided  as  to  which  of  two  cguises  you  would  like 
best,  choose  the  cheapest.  This  rule  will  not  only  save  money,  but  save 
4lso  a  good  deal  of  trifling  indecision. 

Too  much  leisure  leads  to  expense ;  because  when  a  man  is  in  want  of 
objects,  it  ooenis  to  Juni  that  they  are  to  be  had  for  money ;  and  he  in- 
Tents  expenditures  in  order  to  pass  the  time. 

A  thoroughly  eonscientious  mode  of  regulating  expenditure  implies 
much  care  and  trouble  in  resisting  imposition,  detecting  fraud,  prevent- 
ing waste,  and  doing  what  in  you  lies  to  guard  the  honesty  of  your  stew- 
Aidp,  senrants,  and  tradeomen,  by  not  leading  them  into  temptation,  but 
deliveiiog  them  from  ovlL 
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Prodigalitj  is  indeed  the  vice  of  a  weak  nature,  as  avarice  is  of  a 
strong  one ;  it  comes  of  a  weak  craving  for  those  blandislimeuts  of  tlie 
world  wliick  are  easily  to  be  liad  for  money,  and  which,  when  obtained, 
arc  as  much  worse  than  worthless  as  a  harlot's  love  is  worse  than  none. 

Fourthly — As  to  giving  and  taking.  All  giving  is  not  generous ;  and 
the  gift  of  a  spendthrift  is  seldom  given  in  generosity ;  for  prodigality 
is,  equally  with  avarice,  a  selfish  vice.  Xor  can  there  be  a  more  spurious 
view  of  generosity  than  that  which  has  been  often  taken  by  sentimental 
comedians  and  novelists,  when  they  have  represented  it  in  comb^ation 
with  recklessness  and  waste.  He  who  gives  only  what  he  would  as 
readily  throw  away,  gives  without  generosity  ;  for  the  essence  of  gen- 
erosity is  in  self-sacrifice.  Waste,  on  the  contrary,  comes  always  by  self- 
indulgence  ;  and  the  weakness  and  softness  in  which  it  begins  will  not 
prevent  the  hard-heartedness  to  which  all  selfishness  tends  at  last.  When 
you  give,  therefore,  take  to  yourself  no  credit  for  generosity,  unless  you 
deny  yourself  something  in  order  that  you  may  give. 

I  have  known  a  man  who  was  never  rich,  and  was,  indeed,  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  ruined,  make  a  present  of  several  hundred  pounds,  under  what 
he  probably  conceived  to  be  an  impulse  of  generous  friendship  ;  but  if 
that  man  had  been  called  upon  to  get  up  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning 
to  serve  his  friend,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  would  have  done  it.  The 
fact  was  that  he  had  no  real  value  for  money,  no  real  care  for  conse- 
quences which  were  not  to  be  immediate.  In  parting  with  some  hun- 
dreds of  pounds,  he  flattered  his  self-love  with  a  show  of  self-sacrifice ; 
in  parting  with  an  hour's  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep,  the  self-sacrifice 
would  have  been,  real,  and  the  show  of  it  not  very  magnificent. 

Again,  do  not  take  too  much  credit  even  for  your  self-denial,  unless  it 
be  cheerfully  and  genially  undergone.  Do  not  dispense  your  bounties 
only  because  you  know  it  to  be  your  duty,  and  are  afraid  to  leave  it  un- 
done ;  for  this  is  one  of  those  duties  which  should  bo  done  more  in  the 
spirit  of  love  than  In  that  of  fear.  I  have  known  persons  who  have 
lived  frugally,  and  spent  a  large  income  almost  entirely  in  acts  of  charity 
and  bounty,  and  yet,  with  all  this,  they  had  not  the  open  hand.  When 
the  act  did  not  define  itself  as  a  charitable  duty,  the  spirit  of  the  God- 
beloved  giver  was  wanting,  and  they  failed  in  all  those  little  genial  lib- 
eralities towards  friends,  relatives,  and  dependents,  which  tend  to  culti- 
vate the  sympathies  and  kindnesses  of  our  nature  quite  as  much  as 
charity  to  the  poor,  or  munificence  in  the  contribution  to  public  objects. 
The  kindness  from  which  a  gift  proceeds  will  api>ear  in  the  choice  as 
well  as  in  the  cost  of  it. 

There  is  often  as  much  generosity  in  accepting  gifts  as  there  can  be  in 
bestowing  them — ^the  generosity  of  a  nature  which  stands  too  strong  in 
its  humility  to  fear  humiliation,  which  knows  its  own  independence  and 
is  glad  to  be  grateful. 

Upon  a  very  difierent  sense  of  generosity  are  some  of  the  practices  of 
the  present  time  founded.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  amongst  some 
persons,  with  peculiar  notions  of  doing  things  delicately,  for  contribu- 
tions to  be  conveyed  to  some  decayed  gentlewoman  under  various  pre- 
tences which  are  meant  to  disguise,  more  or  less  transparently,  the  ikct 
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dal  she  leceives  monej  in  charity.  If  a  gentlewoman  bo  in  want,  slie 
■hoold  aaj  00  with  openness,  dignity,  and  truth,  and  accept  in  the  manner 
that  beoomes  a  gentlewoman,  in  all  lowliness,  but  without  the  slightest 
hamiliatkMi  or  ahame,  whatever  money  she  has  occasion  for,  and  others 
are  willing  to  bestow.  The  relations  between  her  and  them  will  in  that 
ease  admit  of  respect  on  the  one  side,  and  gratitude  on  the  other.  But 
where  false  and  juggling  pretences  are  resorted  to,  no  worthy  or  honest 
feeling  can  have  place.  Delicacy  is  a  strong  thing ;  and  whether  in  giv- 
ing or  taking,  let  us  always  maintain  the  maxim  that  what  is  most  sound 
and  troe  ia  most  delicate. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  rule  in  giving  which  is  often  overlooked  by  those 
whose  goierosity  is  not  sufficiently  thoughtful  and  severe.  Generosity 
eomes  to  be  perverted  from  its  uses  when  it  ministers  to  selfishness  in 
others ;  and  it  should  be  our  care  to  give  all  needful  support  to  our  neigh- 
bor in  hifl  self-denial,  rather  than  to  bait  a  trap  for  his  self-indulgence ; 
in  short,  to  give  him  pleasure  only  when  it  will  do  him  good,  not  when 
■acrifioes  on  our  part  are  the  correlatives  of  abuses  on  his ;  for  he  who 
pampers  the  selfishness  of  another,  does  that  other  a  moral  injury  which 
cannot  foe  compensated  by  any  amount  of  gratification  imparted  to  him. 

**  Give  thoo  to  DO  nuui,  if  thoa  wich  him  well. 
What  he  mar  not  in  honor's  interMt  take ; 
Else  tbalt  thon  bat  befriend  hfa  faultr,  allied 
Agaiast  his  better  with  hia  haaer  eelf.'* 

Fifthly — Ab  to  lending  and  borrowing.  Never  lend  money  to  a  friend 
unless  you  are  satisfied  that  he  does  wisely  and  well  in  borrowing  it. 
Borrowing  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  ways  in  which  weak  men  sacrifice 
the  f  ntare  to  the  present,  and  thence  it  is  that  the  gratitude  for  a  loan  is 
00  proverbially  evanescent.  Take  to  heart  therefore,  the  admonition 
the  andent  courtier : 

**  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loan  oft  loseth  both  itself  and  friend. 
And  borrowing  dolls  the  edge  of  hasbandrj.** 

I  have  nevet  known  a  debtor  or  a  prodigal  who  was  not,  in  his  own 
estimation,  an  injured  man ;  and  I  have  generally  found  that  those  who 
had  not  suffered  by  them  were  disposed  to  side  with  them ;  for  it  is  the 
weak  who  make  an  outcry,  and  it  is  by  the  outcry  that  the  world  is  wont 
to  judge.  They  who  lend  money  to  spendthrifts  should  be  prepared, 
therefore,  to  saffer  in  their  reputation  as  well  as  in  their  purse. 

Let  as  learn  from  the  Son  of  Sirach  :  "  Many,  when  a  thing  was  lent 
them,  reckoned  it  to  be  found,  and  put  them  to  trouble  that  helped  them. 
Till  he  hath  received,  he  will  kiss  a  man's  hand ;  and  for  his  neighbor's 
money  he  will  speak  submissly ;  but  when  he  should  repay,  he  will 
prolong  the  time,  and  retam  words  of  grief,  and  complain  of  the  time. 
If  he  prevail,  he  shall  hardly  receive  the  half,  and  he  will  count  as  if  lie 
Lad  found  it ;  if  not,  he  hath  deprived  him  of  his  money,  and  he  hath 
gotten  him  an  enemy  without  cause :  he  payeth  him  with  cursing  and 
railings,  and  for  honor  he  will  pay  him  with  disgrace." 

Sdcthlt — ^The  sabject  of  bequeatfUng  ;  and  some  topics  which  might 
have  fallen  under  this  head  have  been  anticipated  in  treating  of  motives 
lorasTi^g. 
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To  make  a  will  in  one  waj  or  another  is  of  oouTae  the  duty  of  eveiy 
person  whose  heir-at-law  is  not  the  proper  inheritor  of  all  he  possesses  ^ 
and  unless  where  there  is  some  just  cause  for  setting  them  aside,  ex- 
pectations generated  hy  the  customs  of  the  world  are  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish a  moral  right  to  inherit,  and  to  impose  a  corresponding  obligation  tp 
bequeath.  For  custom  may  be  presumed,  in  the  abeeuce  of  any  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  to  have  grown  out  of  some  natural  fitness ;  and,  at  all 
events,  it  will  have  brought  about  an  amount  of  adaptation  which  is 
often  sufficient,  as  regards  individual  cases,  to  make  a  fitness  where 
there  was  none.  Unless  in  exceptional  instances,  therefore,  In  which 
special  circumstances  are  of  an  overruling  force,  the  disappointment  of 
expectations  growing  out  of  custom  is  not  to  be  inflicted  without  solne 
very  strong  and  solid  reasons  for  believing  that  the  custom  nee<ls  to  be 
reformed. 

If  it  be  not  well  for  the  natural  or  customary  heirs  that  they  should 
be  disappointed,  neither  is  it  good  for  those  to  whom  an  inheritance  is 
diverted,  that  wealth  should  come  upon  them  by  surprise.  Sudden  and 
imexpected  accessions  of  wealth  seldom  promote  the  happiness  of  those 
to  whom  they  accrue,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  morally  injurious, 
especially  when  they  accrue  by  undue  deprivation  of  another. 

In  general,  the  rule  of  judgment  should  be  to  avoid  lifting  people  out 
of  one  station  into  another ;  and  to  aim  at  making  sudi  moderate  addi- 
tions to  moderate  fortunes  in  careful  hands,  as  may  not  disturb  the  pro- 
portion of  property  to  station  ;  or,  still  better,  may  rectify  any  dispropor- 
tion, and  enable  those  who  are  living  with  a  difficult  frugality  to  livs 
with  a  free  frugality. 

This  rule  is  not,  I  fear,  very  generally  regarded ;  for  mere  rectitude* 

and  the  observance  of  measures  and  propcnrtions,  docs  not  much  lay  hqld 

of  the  ndnds  of  men.    On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  general  disposition  to 

add  to  anything  which  affects  the  imagination  by  its  magnitude ;  and 

there  is  also  in  some  people  a  sort  of  gloating  over  great  wealth,  which 

infects  them  tdth  a  propensity  to  feed  a  bloated  fortune.    Jaques  took 

note  of  this  when  he  saw  the  deer  that  was  weeping  in  "  the  needless 

stream:" 

**  ThOQ  mak'it » letlamanl 

As  werldllasi  do,  t^iiag  Xhj  som  el  nor* 

To  that  which  had  too  mach.'* 

SuAiL,  At  YouZ4tt^A€X  li.wceMl. 

Thns  it  is  that  in  the  most  solemn  acts  which  men  have  to  perform  ip 
the  management  of  their  money — ^in  those,  too,  from  which  selfish  ends 
seem  most  removed — ^they  will  often  appear  to  be  as  little  sensible  of 
moral  motives  and  righteous  responsibilitks  as  in  any  oibsr  iransM- 
tions ;  and  even  a  tetMar  jan^fam  moriiurui  will  dictate  his  will  with  a 
sort  of  posthumous  capidity*  and  saam  to  dssizo  that  his  wnrlilllnnw 
should  Uys  after  him. 
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LORD  LTTTpN  ON  THE  MANAOBIfENT  OF  MONEY. 

Lord  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  has  issued,  in  a  little  volatne  en- 
titled CaxUmia^  a  series  of  essays  on  Life,  Literatare,  and  Manners, 
prigiDally  published,  in  successive  numbers  of  Blackwood^s  Maga- 
ane  in  1862,  the  resulU  of  wide  observation  and  experience  on 
topics  of  great  practical  interest  to  the  young,  from  one  of  which^ 
on  the  management  of  money,  we  give  copious  extracts : 

TALUB  OF  MOKET  IN  CUARACTER  ANP  POWER. 

In  the  hambler  grades  of  life,  certainly  character  is  money.  The 
man  who  g^ves  me  hia  labor  in  return  for  the  wages  wliich  the  labor  is 
worth,  pledges 'to  me  something  more  than  his  labor — ^he  pledges  to  me 
certain  qualities  of  his  moral  being — snch  as  honesty,  sobrietj,  and  dili> 
fence.  If,  in  these  respects,  he  maintain  his  character,  ho  will  havo  my 
money  as  long  as  I  want  his  labor ;  and,  when  I  want  his  labor  no  longer, 
his  character  is  money's  worth  to  him  from  somebody  else.  If,  in  oddir 
tion  to  the  moral  qual'tties  I  have  named,  he  establish  a  character  for 
other  attributes  which  have  their  own  price  in  the  money  market — if  he 
exhibit  ^  superior  intelligence,  skill,  energy,  zeal — his  labor  rises  in 
Tslne.  Thus,  in  the  humblest  class  of  life,  character  is  money;  and, 
sooording  as  the  man  earns  or  spends  the  money,  money  in  turn  becomes 
character. 

As  money  is  the  most  evident  power  in  the  world's  uses,  so  the  use 
that  he  makes  of  money  is  often  ail  that  the  world  knows  about  a  man. 
Is  our  money  gained  justly  and  spent  prudently?  our  character  estab- 
lishes a  claim  on  respect.  Is  it  gained  nobly  and  spent  beneficently  ?  our 
character  commands  more  than  respect — it  wins  a  place  in  that  higher 
Sphere  of  opinion  which  comprises  admiration,  gratitude,  love.  Is 
money,  inherited  without  merit  of  ours,  laviahed  recklessly  awaj  ?  our 
character  disperses  itself  with  the  spray  of  the  golden  shower, — it  is 
not  the  money  alone  of  which  we  are  spendthrifts.  Is  monej,  meanly 
acquired,  selfishly  hoarded  t  it  is  not  the  money  alone  of  which  we  are 
misers;  we  are  starving  our  own  human  hearts— depriving  them  of 
their  natural  aliment  in  the  approval  and  afTectlon  of  others.  We 
invest  the  money  which  we  fancy  so  safe  out  at  compound  interest,  in 
the  very  worst  possession  a  man  can  purchase,  viz.,  an  odious  reputa- 
tion. In  fiurt,  the  more  we  look  round,  the  more  we  shall  oome  to 
ai^nowledge  that  there  is  no  test  of  a  man's  character  more  generally 
adopted  than  the  way  In  which  his  money  is  managed.  Money  is  a  ter- 
rible blab ;  she  will  betray  the  secrets  of  her  owner  whatever  he  do  to 
gag  her.  His  Tirtnes  will  creep  out  in  her  whisper — his  vices  she  will 
cry  aloud  at.the  top  of  her  tongue. 

Money  is  character — money  also  is  power.  I  have  power  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  money  I  spend  on  myself,  but  in  proportion  to  the  money 
I  can,  if  I  please,  give  away  to  another.  We  feel  this  as  we  advance  in 
years.  How  helpless  is  an  old  man  who  has  not  a  farthing  to  give  or  to 
leave  1    But  be  moderately  amiable,  grateful,  and  kind,  and,  though  you 
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have  neither  wife  nor  child,  70a  will  never  want  a  wife's  tenderness  nor 
a  child's  obedience  if  70a  have  something  to  leave  or  to  give.  This 
reads  like  satire :  it  is  sober  trath. 

AST  OF  MAlCAOnrO  MOMBT. 

Bat  the  management  of  money  is  an  art  ?  Trao ;  bat  that  which  we 
call  an  art  means  an  improvement,  and  not  a  deterioration  of  a  some- 
thing existent  already  in  natare ;  and  the  artist  can  only  sacceed  in  im- 
proving his  art  in  proportion  as  he  improves  himself  in  the  qualities 
which  the  art  demands  in  the  artist.  Now,  the  management  of  money 
is,  in  mach,  the  management  of  self.  If  heaven  allotted  to  each  man 
seven  guardian  angels,  five  of  them,  at  least,  would  be  found,  night  and 
day,  hovering  over  his  pockets. 

On  the  first  rule  of  the  art  of  managing  money,  all  preceptors  mast 
be  agreed.    It  is  told  in  three  words — **  Horror  of  debt." 

Horror  qf  Debt, 

Nurse,  cherish,  never  cavil  away  the  wholesome  horror  of  Debt. 
Personal  liberty  is  the  paramount  essential  to  human  dignity  and 
human  happiness.  Man  hazards  the  condition  and  loses  the  virtues  of 
freeman,  in  proportion  as  he  accustoms  his  thoughts  to  view,  without 
anguish  and  shame,  his  lapse  into  the  bondage  of  debtor.  Debt  is  to 
man  what  the  serpent  is  to  the  bird;  its  eye  fascinates,  its  breath 
poisons,  its  coil  crushes  sinew  and  bone,  its  jaw  is  the  pitiless  grave.  If 
you  mock  my  illustration,  if  yoa  sneer  at  the  truth  it  embodies,  give 
yourself  no  farther  trouble  to  learn  how  to  manage  your  money.  Con- 
sider yourself  doomed ;  pass  on  your  way  with  a  jaunty  step ;  the  path 
is  facile— paths  to  Avemus  always  are.  But  if,  while  I  write,  your 
heart,  true  to  the  instinct  of  manhood,  responds  to  my  words — if  yoa 
Bay,  "Agreed;  that  which  you  call  the  first  rule  for  the  management  of 
money,  I  hold  yet  more  imperative  as  the  necessity  to  freedom  and  the 
life-spring  of  probity  " — then  advance  on  your  way,  assured  that  where- 
ever  it  wind  it  must  ascend.  You  see  but  the  temple  of  Honor ;  dose 
behind  it  is  the  temple  of  Fortune.  You  will  pass  through  the  one  to 
the  other. 

JVb  Endorting.     Oivt^  but  don't  Lend. 

Now  comes  the  next  danger.  You  will  not  incur  debt  for  yourself; 
bat  you  have  a  friend.  Pythias,  your  friend,  your  familiar — ^the  man 
you  like  best  and  see  most  of — says  to  you,  "  Damon,  be  my  security — 
your  name  to  this  bill ! "  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  cry  out  to  Damon, 
"  Pythias  means  to  cheat  thee — ^beware ! "  But  I  address  to  Damon  this 
observation,  "  Pythias  asks  thee  to  guarantee  that  three,  six,  or  twelve 
months  hence  he  will  pay  to  another  man — say  to  Dionysius — bo  many 
pounds  steriing."  Here  your  first  duty,  as  an  honest  man,  is  not  to  Pyth- 
ias, but  to  Dionysius.  Suppose  some  accident  happen— one  of  those 
accidents  which,  however  impossible  it  may  seem  to  your  Pythias,  oon- 
Btantly  happen  to  the  Pythiases  of  other  Pamons  who  draw  bills  on  the 
bank  of  Futurity ;  suppose  that  the  smut  or  the  rain  spoil  the  crops  on 
which  Pythias  relies— or  the  cargoes  he  expecta  from  MarseilleB,  C■Jifo^ 
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nla,  Utopia,  go  down  to  the  bottomless  oeas — Dionjeius  most  come  upon 
jon !  Can  70a  paj  to  Dionjnus  what  70a  pledge  yourself  to  pay  to  liim 
in  spite  of  thoee  accidents?  He  thinks  those  acddenta  not  only  pos- 
sible, bat  probable,  or  he  would  not  require  your  surety,  nor  charge 
twenty  per  cent,  for  his  loan ;  and,  therefore,  since  ho  clearly  doubts 
Pythias,  his  real  trust  is  in  you.  Do  you  merit  the  trust?  Can  you  pay 
the  money  if  Pythias  cannot?  And,  allowing  that  you  can  pay  the 
money,  are  your  other  obligations  in  life  such  as  to  warrant  that  sacri- 
fice to  friendship  ?  If  you  cannot  pay,  or  if  you  owe  it  to  others  more 
ncred  than  Pythias  himself— owe  it  to  your  parents,  your  pliglited 
bride,  or  wedded  wife,  or  the  children  to  whom  what,  before  their  b  rth, 
was  your  fortune,  has  become  the  trust-money  for  their  provision — not 
to  hazard  for  Pythias  that  for  which,  if  lost,  not  you  alone,  but  others 
most  suffer, — ^then,  do  not  common  duty  and  common  honesty  forbid  yon 
to  say, "  I  am  surety  to  Pythias  for  that  which  it  belongs  not  to  Pythias 
but  to  Chance  to  fulfil  ?  "  I  am  the  last  man  to  say,  "  Do  not  help  your 
friend,"  if  you  honorably  can.  If  we  have  money,  we  manage  it  ill  when 
we  cannot  help  a  friend  at  a  pinch.  But  the  plain  fact  is  this,  Pythias 
wants  money.  Can  you  give  it,  at  whatever  stint  to  yourself,  in  justice 
to  others  ?  If  you  can,  and  you  value  Pythias  more  than  the  money, 
give  the  money,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it ;  but  if  you  cannot  give  the 
money,  don't  sign  the  bill.  Do  not  become  what,  in  rude  truth,  you  do 
become— a  knave  and  a  liar — ^if  you  guarantee  to  do  what  you  know  that 
yon  cannot  do  should  the  guarantee  be  exacted.  He  is  generous  who 
gives ;  he  who  lends  may  be  generous  also ;  but  only  on  one  condition, 
vis.,  that  he  can  afford  to  give  what  he  can  afford  to  lend.  Of  the 
two,  therefore,  it  is  safer,  friendlier,  cheaper,  in  the  long  run,  to  give 
than  to  lend.  Qive,  and  you  may  keep  your  friend  if  you  lose  your 
money ;  lend,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  lose  your  friend  if  ever  you 
get  back  your  money. 

But,  if  you  do  lend,  let  it  be  with  the  full  conviction  that  the  loan  is  a 
g^,  and  count  it  among  the  rarest  favors  of  Providence  if  you  be  ever 
repaid.  Lend  to  Pythias  on  the  understanding, — "  This  is  a  loan  if  you 
can  ever  repay  me.  I  shall,  however,  make  this  provision  against  the 
chance  of  a  quarrel  between  us,  that  if  you  cannot  repay  me,  it  stands 
as  a  gift." 

And  whatever  yon  lend,  let  it  be  your  money  and  not  your  name. 
Money  yon  may  get  again,  and,  if  not,  you  may  contrive  to  do  without 
It ;  name,  once  lost,  yon  cannot  get  again,  and,  if  you  can  contrive  to  do 
without  it,  you  had  better  never  have  been  bom. 

Having  settled  these  essential  preliminaries — 1st.  Never  to  borrow 
where  there  is  a  chance,  however  remote,  that  you  may  not  be  able  to 
repay ;  2dly,  Never  to  lend  what  you  are  not  prepared  to  give ;  Sdly, 
Never  to  goarantee  for  another  what  you  cannot  fulfil  if  the  other 
should  fail — you  start  in  life  with  this  great  advantage— whatever  you 
have,  be  it  little  or  much,  is  your  own.  Rich  or  poor,  you  start  as  a 
freeman,  resolved  to  preserve,  in  your  freedom,  the  noblest  condition  of 
your  being  as  man. 
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Independence^  not  Weaith^  the  true  Akn  in  getting  Money. 

Kow,  fis  jojii  ejes  steadily  on  some  definite  end  in  the  future.  Con 
aider  well  wliat  you  chiefly  wish  to  be ;  then  compute  at  the  lowest  that 
which  you  are  by  talent,  and  at  the  highest  that  which  you  can  be  by 
labor.  Always  under-estimate  the  resources  of  talent ;  always  put  as 
against  you  the  chances  of  luck.  Then  set  down  on  the  other  side,  as 
against  talent  defective,  against  luck  adverse,  all  that  which  can  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  energy,  patience,  perseverance.  These  last  are 
infinite.    Whatever  be  placed  against  them  is  finite. 

The  finest  epithet  for  genius  is  that  which  was  applied  to  Newton's 
genius,  '  patient."  He  who  has  patience  coupled  with  energy  is  sure, 
pooner  or  later,  to  obtain  the  results  of  genius ;  he  who  has  genius  with- 
out patience,  and  without  energy  (if,  Indeed,  such  genius  be  a  thing  pos- 
sible), might  as  well  have  no  genius  at  all.  His  works  and  aims,  like 
the  plants  of  nature  before  the  deluge,  have  no  roots. 

The  man  who  succeeds  above  his  fellows  is  the  one  who,  early  in  life, 
clearly  discerns  his  object,  and  toward  that  object  habitually  directs  hia 
powers.  Thus,  indeed,  even  genius  itself  is  but  fine  observation 
strengthened  by  fisity  of  purpose.  Every  mxui  who  observes  vigilantly 
and  resolves  steadfastly,  grows  unconsciously  into  genius. 

Assuming  that  fortune  be  your  object,  let  your  first  efforts  be,  not  for 
wealth,  but  independence.  Whatever  be  your  talents,  whatever  your 
prospects,  never  be  tempted  to  speculate  away,  on  the  chanee  of  a  palace 
that  which  you  need  as  a  provision  against  the  workhouse. 

Let  your  firs^  care  be,  then,  independence.  Without  pecuniary  inde- 
pendence, you  are  not  even  intellectually  f re^ ;  with  independence,  evoii 
though  it  be  gained  through  some  occupation  whidi  you  endure  as  % 
drudgery,  still,  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  there  will  be  always  somo 
hours  for  the  occupation  in  which  you  delight. 

Spend  Len  than  you  Sam. 

To  i^ttaii^  independence,  so  apportion  your  expenditure  aa  to  spend  less 
than  yon  have  or  you  earn.  Make  this  rule  imperative.  I  know  of  none 
better.  Lay  by  wmething  every  year,  if  it  be  but  a  shilling.  A  shilling 
laid  by,  net  and  clear  from  a  debt.  Is  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  claims  in  the 
past,  and  you  go  on,  with  light  foot  and  light  heart,  to  the  future.  "  How 
am  I  to  save  and  lay  by  ?  "  saith  the  author,  or  any  other  man  of  wanta 
more  laige  than  his  mei^s,  The  answer  {s  obvious :  "  If  you  cannot  in- 
creaise  your  means,  then  you  must  diminish  your  wants."  Every  skilled 
laborer,  of  fair  repute,  can  earn  enough  not  to  starve,  i^id  a  surplus  be- 
yond that  bare  sufllciency. 

A  man  of  £800  a  year,  living  up  to  that  income,  truly  complains  of 
poverty ;  but  if  he  live  at  the  rate  of  £250  a  year,  he  is  comparativelj 
rich.  "  Oh,"  says  Gentility, "  but  I  mast  have  this  or  that,  which  x^eoeasi- 
tatea  the  yearly  £50  you  Mk  me  to  save ;  I  must  be  gefiteeL"  Wh j 
that  must?  That  certain  folks  may  esteem  you?  Believe  me,  they  e^ 
teem  you  much  more  for  a  balance  at  your  banker's,  than  for  that  silver 
tea-pot  or  that  mannlkin  menial  in  sugar-loaf  buttons.    "But,"  says  F^ 
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rental  Allertlou,  *  1  Itiaftt  Vacate  mj  boj;  that  £50  sared  from  mj  in- 
come is  the  eofit  of  his  education."  Is  it  so  ?  Cmh  all  the  schoolmasten 
in  Earope  teach  him  a  noblef  lessob  tlian  that  of  a  generous  thrift,  a 
cheerf al  and  btave  self-denial  ?  If  the  £90  be  teallj  the  sam  which  the 
hoj'B  schooling  needs,  and  you  can  spare  nothing  else  from  your  remain- 
iag  £350,  still  save  and  lay  by  for  a  year,  and,  daring  that  year,  let  the 
boy  stody  at  home,  by  seeing  how  gladly  you  all  are  saving  for  him. 

He  who  has  saved  for  one  year,  finds  the  security,  pleasure,  and  pride 
in  it  a  laxory  so  great  that  his  invention  will  be  quickened  to  keep  It. 
Iaj  by !  lay  by !  What  makes  the  capital  of  nations  ?  Savings ;  noth- 
ing else;  Xeither  nations  nor  men  are  safe  against  fortune,  unless  they 
can  hit  on  a  system  by  which  they  save  more  than  they  spend.  When 
tliat  system  is  once  established,  at  what  a  ratio  capital  accumulates ! 
What  resoarces  the  system  g^radually  develops !  In  that  one  maxim  is 
the  secret  of  England's  greatness !  Do  you  think  it  mean  to  save  more 
than  you  spend  ?  You  do  in  that  what  alone  gives  your  country  its  rank 
in  the  universe.  The  system  so  grand  for  an  empire  cannot  be  mean  for 
adtixen. 

Ham  More  than  you  Spend, 

Whatever  yout  means  be,  so  apportion  your  wants  that  your  means 
may  exceed  them.  Every  man  who  earns  but  10s.  a  week  can  do  this  if 
he  please,  whatever  he  may  say  to  the  contrary ;  for  if  he  can  live  upon 
10s.  a  week,  he  can  live  upon  Os.  lid. 

In  this  rule  mark  the  emphatic  distinction  between  poverty  and  needi- 
ness.  Poverty  is  relative,  and,  therefore,  not  ignoble;  neediness  is  a 
positive  degradation.  If  I  liave  only  £100  a  year,  I  am  rich  as  compared 
with  the  majority  of  my  countrymen.  If  I  have  £5,000  a  year,  I  may  be 
poor  compared  with  a  majority  of  my  associates ;  and  very  poor  compared 
to  my  next-door  neighbor.  With  either  of  these  incomes,  I  am  relatively 
poor  or  rich ;  but  with  cither  of  these  incomes  I  may  l>e  positively  needy, 
or  positively  free  from  neediness.  With  the  £100  a  year,  I  may  need  no 
man's  help ;  I  may  at  least  have  "  my  crust  of  bread  and  liberty."  But 
with  £5,000  a  year,  I  may  dread  a  ring  at  my  bell ;  I  may  have  my  tyran- 
nical masters  in  servants  whose  wages  I  cannot  pay ;  my  exile  may  Ix)  at 
the  fiat  of  the  first  long-suffering  man  who  ente|p  a  judgment  against 
me ;  for  the  flesh  that  lies  nearest  to  my  heart,  some  Shylock  may  be 
dusting  his  scales  and  whetting  his  knife.  Nor  is  this  an  exaggeration. 
8ome  of  the  neediest  men  I  ever  knew,  have  a  nominal  £5,000  a  year. 
Every  man  is  needy  who  spends  more  than  he  has ;  no  man  is  needy  who 
spends  less.  I  may  so  ill  manage  my  money  that,  with  £5,000  a  year,  I 
purchase  the  worst  evils  of  poverty — terror  and  shame  ;  I  may  so  well 
manage  my  money  that,  with  £100  a  year,  I  purchase  the  best  blessings 
(^  wealth — safety  and  respect. 

FOWKE  OF  MOXXT  WELL  MAKAOED. 

You  liave  got  money — ^you  have  it ;  and  with  it,  the  heart  and  the  sense 
and  the  taste  to  extract  from  the  metal  its  uses.  Talk  of  the  power  of 
knowledge !  What  can  knowledge  invent  that  money  cannot  purchase? 
Money,  it  is  true,  cannot  give  you  the  brain  of  the  philosopher,  the  eye 
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of  the  painter,  tbe  ear  of  the  miuiciaii,  nor  that  inner  sixth  eenee  of 
beaatj  and  trath  by  wliich  the  poet  unites  in  himself,  philosoplier, 
painter,  musidan ;  bat  money  can  refine  and  esalt  your  existence  with 
oil  that  philosopher,  painter,  musician,  poet,  accomplish.  That  which 
they  are,  your  wealth  cannot  make  you ;  but  that  wliich  they  do  is  at  the 
command  of  your  wealth.  You  may  collect  in  your  libraries  all  thoughts 
which  all  thinkers  have  confided  to  books ;  your  galleries  may  teem  with 
the  treasures  of  art ;  the  air  that  you  breathe  may  be  vocal  with  music; 
better  than  all,  when  you  summon  the  Graces,  they  can  come  to  your  call 
in  their  sweet  name  of  Charities.  You  can  build  up  asylums  for  age,  and 
academies  for  youth.  Pining  Merit  may  spring  to  hope  at  your  voice,  and 
"  Poverty  grow  cheerful  in  your  sight."  Money  well  managed  deserves, 
indeed,  the  apotheosis  to  which  she  was  raised  by  her  Latin  adorers ;  she 
is  Diva  Ii<nuta^9k  Qoddess. 

Motives  for  AcquisUion  and  Economy. 

The  first  object  connected  with  money  is  the  security  for  individual 
freedom — pecuniary  independence.  That  once  gained,  whatever  is  sur- 
plus becomes  the  fair  capital  for  reproductive  adventure.  Adhere  but  to 
this  rule  in  every  speculation,  however  tempting ;  preserve  free  from  all 
hazard  that  which  you  require  to  live  on  without  depending  upon  others. 

1;  It  is  a  great  motive  to  economy,  a  strong  safeguard  to  conduct,  and 
a  wonderful  stimulant  to  all  mental  power,  if  you  can  associate  your  toil 
for  money  with  some  end  dear  to  your  affections.  I  once  knew  a  boy  of 
good  parts,  but  who  seemed  incorrigibly  indolent.  His  father,  a  profes* 
sional  man,  died  suddenly,  leaving  his  widow  and  son  utterly  destitute. 
The  widow  resolved  to  continue  the  education  of  her  boy,  however  little 
he  had  hitherto  profited  by  it,  engraged  herself  as  teacher  at  a  school,  and 
devoted  her  salary  to  her  son.  From  that  moment  the  boy  began  to  work 
in  good  earnest.  Ho  saw  the  value  of  money  in  this  world  ;  he  resolved 
to  requite  his  mother — ^to  see  her  once  more  in  a  home  of  her  own  ;  he 
distinguished  himself  at  school ;  he  obtained,  at  ihe  ago  of  sixteen,  an 
entry  in  a  mercantile  house.  At  the  &sse  of  twenty,  his  salary  enabled, 
him  to  place  his  mother  in  a  modest  suburban  lodging,  to  which  he  came 
home  every  night.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  a  rich  man,  and,  visiting 
him  at  his  villa,  I  admired  his  gardens.  He  said  to  me,  simply,  "  I  have 
no  taste  for  flowers  myself,  but  my  mother  is  passionately  fond  of  them. 
I  date  my  first  step  in  life  from  my  resolve  to  find  her  a  home  ;  and  the 
invention  in  my  business  to  which  I  owe  my  rise  from  a  clerk  to  a  part- 
ner, could  never  have  come  into  my  brain,  and  been  patiently  worked 
out,  if,  night  and  day,  I  had  not  thought  of  my  mother's  delight  in 
flowers." 

2.  A  common  motive  with  a  young  man  is  an  honest  love  for  the  girl 
whom  he  desires  to  win  as  his  wife.  Nay,  if  no  such  g^rl  yet  has  been 
met  on  the  earth,  surely  she  lives  for  him  in  the  cloudland  of  Fancy. 
Wedlock,  and  wedlock  for  love,  is  the  most  exquisite  hope  in  the  inner- 
most heart  of  every  young  man  who  labors ;  it  is  but  the  profligate  idlers 
who  laugh  at  that  sacred  ideal.  But  it  is  only  the  peasant  or  mechanic 
who  has  a  right  to  marry  on  no  other  capital  than  that  which  he  takes 
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from  natnre  in  sinews  and  thews.  The  man  whose  whole  condition  of 
being  is  in  his  work  from  daj  to  daj  must  still  have  his  helpmate.  Ho 
finds  his  helpmate  in  one  who  can  work  like  himself,  if  his  lionent  indus- 
try fail  her.  I  preach  to  the  daj  laborer  no  cold  homilies  from  political 
eeonomj.  The  happiness  and  moral  itj  of  the  working  class  necessitate 
earlj  marriages ;  and  for  prndent  provision  against  the  chances  of  illness 
and  death,  there  are  benefit  clubs  and  societies,  which  must  stand  in  lieu 
of  jointure  and  settlement.  But  to  men  of  a  higher  grade  in  this  world's 
Bodal  distinctions,  Hjmen  must  generally  contrive  to  make  some  kind  of 
emnpromise  with  Plutus.  I  grant  that  your  fond  Amaryllis  would  take 
your  arm  to  the  altar,  though  you  have  not  a  coat  to  your  back  ;  but 
Amaryllis  may  have  parents,  who  not  unreasonably  ask,  "  How,  young 
Strephon,  can  you  maintain  our  daughter  ?  and  if  your  death  demolish 
all  those  castles  in  the  air,  which  you  are  now  building  without  brick 
and  mortar,  under  what  roof  will  she  lay  her  head  ?  " 

And  suppose  that  no  parents  thus  unkindly  interpose  between  Ama- 
xyllis  and  you,  still  it  is  a  poor  return  to  the  disinterested  love  of  Ama- 
ryllis, to  take  her,  thoughtless  child,  at  her  word.  Amaryllis  proves  her 
nnselfish  love ;  prove  yours,  my  friend  Strephon.  Wait,  hope,  strive — 
her  ring  is  on  your  finger ;  her  picture,  though  it  be  but  a  villainous  pho- 
tograph, hangs  by  your  bedside  ;  her  image  is  deep  in  the  deepest  fold 
of  your  heart.  Wait  till  you  can  joyously  say,  "  Come,  Amaryllis ;  Plu- 
tus relaxes  his  frown ;  here  is  a  home  which,  if  humble,  at  least  is  se- 
cure ;  and,  if  death  suddenly  snatch  me  away,  hero  is  no  castle  in  air  for 
my  widow.     Amaryllis  shall  never  live  upon  alms ! " 

How  your  love  will  deepen  and  strengthen  in  that  generous  delay ;  and 
with  your  love,  how  your  whole  nature,  mental  and  moral,  will  deepen 
and  strengthen  1  Here,  indeed,  is  an  object  for  climbing  the  rough  paths 
on  to  fortune ;  and  here  the  first  friendly  opposition  of  Plutus  only  serves 
to  place  upon  surer  foundations  the  blessings  promised  by  Hymen.  Con- 
stancy in  love  necessitates  patience  and  perseverance  in  all  efforts  for 
fortune;  and,  with  patience  and  perseverance,  a  man  of  fair  average 
capacities  is  the  master  of  fortune. 

8.  The  taste  for  books,  and  the  desire  to  collect  them,  are  no  mean 
tests  of  a  school-boy's  career  as  man. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  in  Europe,  showing  me  his 
library — which  is  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  its  quality  (it  was  formed 
on  the  principle  of  including  all  works  that  treat,  directly  or  indirectly, 
on  the  human  mind,  and  thus  necessarily  includes  almost  every  book 
worth  the  reading) — said  to  mc :  "  Not  only  this  collection,  but  my  social 
successes  in  life,  I  trace  back  to  the  first  franc  I  saved  from  the  cake-shop 
to  spend  on  the  book-stall.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  and  received  an 
invitation  to  a  ball,  not  being  then  rich,  I  calculated  what  it  would  cost 
me  in  kid  gloves  and  coach  hire,  and,  refusing  the  ball,  bought  a  book 
with  the  money.  The  books  1  bought,  1  read ;  the  books  I  read  influ- 
enced my  career."  Perhaps  this  eminent  person  might  have  thought  of 
the  balls  thus  refused  in  his  early  youth,  when,  being  still  young,  he 
gave  his  own  first  ball  as  prime  minister.    - 

4.  In  the  management  of  money,  there  are  some  things  we  do  for  show 
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— ^wiselj,  if  we  can  aflbrd  it.  Money  is  station,  as  well  as  diameter  and 
power. 

For  a  joung  man  of  a  gentleman's  station  and  a  cadet's  Income,  the 
only  show  needed  is  tkat  which  probably  pleases  himself  the  most — 
the  effect  produced  by  his  own  personal  appearance.  Dress  will,  there- 
fore, not  unreasonably,  and  by  no  means  frivolously,  demand  some  of  h!8 
thoughts  and  much  of  his  money.  To  the  station  of  a  young  aspirant  of 
fashion  in  the  polite  world,  who  is  known  not  to  be  rich,  it  matters  noth- 
ing what  he  pays  for  his  lodging ;  he  can  always  give  his  address  at  a 
club  or  hotel.  No  one  cares  how  much  or  how  little  he  pays  for  his  din- 
ner. No  fine  lady  inquires  if  he  calls  at  her  house  on  foot  or  in  a  car- 
riage. But  society  expects  him  to  dress  as  much  like  a  gentleman  as  if 
he  were  a  young  duke ;  and,  fortunately,  as  young  dukes  nowadays  do 
not  wear  gold  lace  and  miniver,  this  is  no  unreasonable  exaction  on  the 
part  of  society.  A  gentleman's  taste  in  dress  is,  upon  principle,  the 
avoidance  of  all  things  extravagant.  It  consists  in  the  quiet  simplicity 
of  exquisite  neatness ;  but,  as  the  neatness  must  be  a  neathess  in  fsslK 
ion,  employ  the  best  tailor ;  pay  him  ready  money,  and,  on  the  whole, 
you  will  find  him  the  cheapest. 

Mere  dandies  are  but  cut  flowers  in  a  bouquet, — once  faded,  they  can 
never  reblossom.  In  the  drawing-room,  as  everywhere  else.  Mind,  in  the 
long  run,  prevails.  And,  O  well-booted  Achaian  1  for  all  those  substan- 
tial good  things  which  money  well  managed  commands,  and  which,  year 
after  year,  as  you  advance  in  life,  you  will  covet  and  sigh  for, — ^yon 
sloven,  thlck-shoed,  and  with  cravat  awry, — whose  mind,  as  he  hurries 
by  the  bow-window  at  White's,  sows  each  fleeting  moment  with  thoughts 
which  grow  not  blossoms  for  bouquets,  but  corn-sheaves  for  gamen — 
win,  before  he  is  forty,  be  far  more  the  fashion  than  you.  He  is  com- 
manding the  time  out  of  which  you  are  fading.  And  time,  O  my  friend, 
is  money !  time  wasted  can  never  conduce  to  money  well  managed. 

JWf— LoBD  Ltttoii  wm  orlglMlIj  known  to  famo,  la  this  eovntry,  at  Bdward  Lyl- 
ton  Bnlwer,  and  oar  people  had  hardly  got  used  to  tha  bononihle  title  which  Qncea 
Victoria  conferred  on  him  and  the  aBtronomer  Herfchel,  as  the  best  representatives  of 
the  literature  and  science  of  her  kingdom  at  the  date  of  her  inangniation  (1888),  whea, 
in  1841,  bj  royal  Iicen«e,  and  in  parraance  of  hie  mother's  will,  by  whkh  he  succeeded 
to  the  Lytton  estate  of  Knebworth,  the  popalar  aothor  Bnlwer  was  appareatly  lost  la  the 
Itii  fkmtliar  desigitttioa  of  Sir  Bdwaid  Bolwer  Lyttoc,  sad  a:;aln  as  Lord  Lyttoa  (slaei 
1868),  when,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Premier  (Lord  Derby),  in  whose  cabinet  ha 
had  a  teat  as  Secretary  for  the  (Colonies,  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Xjt- 
ton :  thenceforth  wo  And  his  name  recorded  as  the  Rt  Hon.  Lord  Bdward  Cktorge  Esris 
Bnlwer  Lytton.  By  whatever  name  he  or  the  Qoeen  or  the  Herald*8  OoUage  may  chooMl 
to  designate  the  antbor  of  the '  Cartons,*  his  nnmeroos  works  will  be  treassrsd  as^ 
able  eontribotiomi  to  tha  literatace  of  the  SngUsh  laagnags. 


STUDIES  AND  CONDUCT 

KVOWLEDQE. — WISDOM. 


TBOUGIITS  AND  OPINIOI^S  OP  A  STATESMAN. 

WiLUAM  YON  Humboldt,  from  whose  Letters  to  a  Lady,  in  whose 
Ion  of  fortane  incident  to  the  German  war  with  Napoleon  I.  he  be- 
etme  interested  as  Envoy  of  Pnissia  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  whose  disappointment  he  afterwards  songht  to  alleviate  by  del- 
icate pecuniary  assistance,  and  friendly  correspondence,  was  bom  in 
1761,  and  died  in  1835.  Althoagh  less  known  oat  of  Germany 
than  hia  brother  Alexander,  his  reputation,  as  a  wise  statesman,  in 
Gennany  is  second  to  no  man  of  his  time.  These  letters  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  and  an  English  edition  appeared  in  1850,  in 
the  series  of  Small  Books  on  Great  Subfecti,  by  Pickering,  under 
the  secondary  title  given  above.  The  English  translator  says: 
"  Never  was  religion  shown  in  a  more  amiable  light  than  in  the 
ou^arings  of  his  benevolent,  yet  firm  mind.  We  see  it  as  his 
guide  and  his  support  under  all  circumstances,  and  yet  so  unosten- 
tatiously so,  that  but  for  the  publication  of  these  Letters,  probably 
none  but  hia  intimates  would  have  known  Wilhelm  Yon  Humboldt 
than  thai  he  was  a  profound  scholar,  and  an  able  statesman :  and 
the  moving  spring  of  all  his  actions  would  have  remained  concealed 
till  the  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  heart  shall  be  made  known.  It 
is  well  for  the  world  that  this  has  not  been  so :  it  is  well  to  see  the 
nobleman  and  the  minister  of  state  gathering  from  Christianity  the 
rule  of  his  life,  and  depending  on  its  promises  with  the  child-like 
confidence  so  acceptable  to  God.'' 

BIBLB— H)LD  AVD  HBW  TESTAMBNT — ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  VEBSION. 

When  the  baman  nee  was  nearer  its  orig^D,  men  seem  to  have  had  more  gjeat- 
nesi,  more  simpUcttjr,  more  depth  and  nature  in  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  as 
well  as  in  the  expression  of  them.  It  is  true  we  must  arrive  at  the  full  and 
ciear  sight  of  this  by  laborious,  and  often  by  mechanical  acquirements;  but  in 
tills  very  labor  there  is  a  diarm ;  or  even  if  not,  it  is  at  least  soon  over  when 
we  are  aocnstomed  to  application.  Among  the  strongest,  purest,  and  finest 
lODes  in  whidi  the  voice  of  antiquity  has  reached  us,  may  be  reckoned  the 
booka  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  we  can  never  be  enough  thankfiil  that  in  oar 
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translation  the^  have  lost  so  little  of  their  reality  and  strength  of  expression,^ 
,  I  have  often  reflected  with  pleasure  on  the  existence  of  so  much  that  is  exalted, 
rich,  and  varied,  as  is  contained  in  the  Bible,  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  and  if  this  be,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  the  only  book  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  yet  have  they  in  this  a  compendium  of  human  thought, 
history,  poetry,  and  philosophy  so  complete,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
feeling  or  a  thought  which  has  not  its  echo  in  these  books.  Neither  is  there 
much  in  them  which  is  incomprehensible  to  a  common  simple  mind.  The 
learned  may  penetrate  deeper,  but  no  one  can  go  away  unsatisfied. 

I  have  always  sought  so  to  weave  myself  into  tlie  present,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  win,  as  far  as  possible,  an  interior  victory  over  outward  discomfort ;  and 
exactly  in  this  point  of  view  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  an  infinite,  and  cer- 
tainly far  the  surest  source  of  consolation.  I  know  nothing  to  be  compared  to 
it  The  consolation  of  the  Bible  flows  equally,  though  in  different  ways,  from 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  In  both,  the  general  guidance  of  God,  and 
the  universal  government  of  his  Providence  is  the  prevailing  idea ;  and  from 
hence,  in  religiously  disposed  minds,  springs  the  deeply  fixed,  and  inefiiaceable 
conviction,  that  even  the  order  of  things  under  which  we  ourselves  suffer,  is 
the  most  wisely  appointed,  and  the  most  beneficial  not  only  for  the  whole,  bat, 
In  consequence  of  that,  for  the  suflerer  himself.  In  the  new  testament  there 
is  such  a  full  predominance  of  the  spiritual  and  the  moral ;  every  thing  is  so 
completely  rested  upon  and  carried  back  to  purity  of  mind,  that  whatever  else 
external  or  internal  may  happen  to  roan,  if  he  but  strive  earnestly  and  eagerly 
after  this,  all  the  rest  falls  back  into  shadow.  Hence  misfortune  and  eveiy 
other  sorrow  loses  a  part  of  its  oppressive  influence,  and  at  all  events  none  of 
its  biUemess  remains.  The  infinite  mildness  of  the  whole  New  Testament  doe- 
trine,  which  figures  God  almost  entirely  on  the  merciful  side,  and  in  which  the 
self-sacrificing  love  of  Christ  for  the  human  race,  is  everywhere  brought  for- 
ward ;  joined  with  the  example  which  he  himself  has  set  us,  aQeviates  like  a 
healing  balsam,  every  pain  both  of  mind  and  body.  In  the  Old  Testament  we 
do  not  find  this,  but  there  again  appear,  and  always  with  more  of  comfort  than 
terror,  the  omnipotence  and  omniscience  of  the  Creator  and  Beholder  of  all 
things,  raising  us  above  our  own  individual  sorrows  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
representation. 

LOVI  OF  NATUBE — TREES — 8KT. 

The  sight  of  the  heavens,  under  whatever  aspect,  has  an  unceasing  charm 
fbr  me,  by  night,  whether  it  be  gloomy  or  starlight ;  by  day,  whether  the  eye 
loses  itself  in  deep  blue,  or  amid  passing  clouds,  or  in  an  unvaried  grey,  makes 

*  Lather**  translation  to  amoof  Um  finett  renderingi  ever  made  of  the  Hebrew  Seripfrea.  II 
hai  the  lame  rimplieity  and  itrenfth  which  characteriaei  the  Enf)iah  renion.  Of  thto  a  writer 
in  the  Catholic  Dahlin  Review  (attributed  to  Prof.  J.  H.  Newman),  remarks  oo  the  ProlailaBt 
Eof lish  vertioo  of  the  Bible :  •'  It  lives  on  the  ear  like  ransie  that  oan  never  be  fbrfotleO'-Uka 
the  soond  of  a  church  bell  which  a  convert  hardly  knows  he  can  forego  Its  Micities  seem  to  be 
almost  things  rather  than  mere  words.  It  to  part  of  the  national  mbd,  and  the  anchor  of  natlooal 
■erioosnesB.  The  memory  of  the  dead  passes  into  it.  The  potent  traditions  of  ehiMliood  ■■• 
stereotyped  in  its  versesb  The  dower  of  all  the  gifts  and  triab  of  a  man  to  hidden  beaeath  ill 
words.  It  to  the  representative  of  his  best  moments,  and  all  that  there  has  been  aboat  htaa  of 
•oft,  and  gentle,  and  poor,  and  penitent,  and  good,  speaks  to  him  forever  out  of  the  Engtish  Bibla. 
It  to  hto  sacred  thing,  which  doubt  has  never  dimmed,  and  controversy  never  soiled.  In  tbeteoglli 
and  breadth  of  the  land  there  to  not  a  ProtesUnt  with  one  spark  of  lighleoaanMi  aboot  kte, 
wboea  spiritual  biograpby  to  not  in  hto  Saxon  BiUe.** 
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no  dUference :  ever/  one  of  these  aspects  awakens  some  especial  tone  of  mind 
in  man;  and  when  we  have  the  huppiness  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  weather 
for  oar  mood,  we  are  not  obliged  to  be  melancholy  because  the  sky  is  dark,  but 
can  bring  forth  from  our  own  mind  continually  fresh  thoughta  aa  outward  cir- 
camataacea  vary;  a  cok>rle8s  sky  is  no  evil  Complaints  alxNit  the  weather  are 
quite  foreign  to  my  nature,  and  I  do  not  like  to  hear  others  complain  of  it  I 
consider  Nature  as  a  combination  of  forces,  which  may  aflbrd  the  purest  plea- 
sure if  we  quietly  acquiesce  in  and  accommodate  ourselves  to  all  its  varying 
devefopmenta,  and  kx>k  at  it  aa  a  whole,  of  which  it  matters  little  whether  the 
smaller  details  be  pleasant,  so  long  aa  its  great  cycle  of  events  completes  its 
courMi  I  have  an  especial  delight  in  living  face  to  face  with  Nature  hi  the 
country,  so  that  I  may  watch  the  progress  of  every  season  in  turn. 

Even  without  attaching  any  thought  of  religion  to  the  sight  of  tlie  heavens, 
there  is  something  inexpressibly  exciting  to  the  mind  inthusk)sing  one's  self  in 
the  infinity  of  apace:  it  at  once  takes  away  from  life  its  little  cares  and  desires, 
and  from  reality  its  otherwise  oppressive  weight.  As  surely  as  the  knowledge 
of  man  is  the  first  and  weightiest  concern  in  the  affairs  of  men,  so  surely,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  there  nothing  more  narrowing  to  the  mind  tlian  the  perpetu- 
ally keeping  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  small  circle  of  human  beings  by  whom  we 
are  hemmed  in.  We  must  return  often  to  the  contemplation  and  feeling  of  a 
higher  power  ruling  in  human  afiairs,  as  we  see  it  in  nature,  ere  we  can  safely 
come  back  to  the  fetters  of  society.  Only  thus  do  we  learn  to  hold  the  things 
of  real  life  to  be  matters  of  minor  importance,  to  make  less  account  of  good  or 
ill  fortune,  to  be  careleas  about  wants  and  vexations,  and  to  fix  our  attention 
solely  oo  the  changes  which  take  place  in  it,  so  as  to  leave  exterior  life  to  a 
certain  degree  out  of  our  consideration.  The  thought  of  death  has  then  noth- 
ing in  it  which  can  frighten  or  sadden  us ;  we  rather  enjoy  the  recalling  it,  and 
look  on  the  farewell  to  life  which  must  follow,  as  a  natural  step  in  tlie  develop- 
moit  of  being. 

Natural  objects  themselves,  even  when  they  make  no  claim  to  beauty,  excite 
the  feelings  and  occupy  the  imagination.  Nature  pleases,  attracts,  delights, 
nerely  b^use  it  is  nature.  We  recognize  in  it  an  Infinite  Power,  greater  and 
more  effective  than  that  of  man,  and  yet  not  terrible :  for  a  mild  and  beneficial 
influence  seems  to  be  extended  on  every  object  around  us.  Indeed  the  gene- 
ral diaracter  of  nature  is  kind  and  good.  When  we  talk  of  tremendous  cliffs, 
and  terribly  sublime  scenery,  nature  herself,  nevertheless,  is  not  to  be  feared. 
We  soon  become  confident  and  at  home  among  the  wildest  rocks,  and  feel  that 
to  the  hermit  who  flies  to  her  for  slielter,  slie  readily  imparts  tranquillity  and 


Faith  only  can  raise  us  above  our  little  daily  life,  and  worldly  business ; — 
that  only  can  give  the  soul  a  direction  to  higlier  things,  and  to  objects  and  ideas 
which  shme  have  value  or  importance.  It  bestows  what  certainly  you  have 
not  fiuled  to  enjoy,  and  which  you  doubtless  value  far  beyond  all  that  is  called 
happiness  or  good  fortune, — I  mean  the  peace  of  the  souL  It  is  grounded 
diiefly,  no  doubt,  on  an  untroubled  and  clear  conscience,  but  it  is  not  attained 
by  that  slooe:  we  mast  be  content  with  our  lot,  and  be  able  to  say  calmly  and 
tnily  that  we  have  not  murmured  at  it,  but  on  the  contrary  have  received  it 
whea  prosperous,  with  humility,  when  adverse,  with  resignation  and  real  con- 
fidence in  God's  wise  government  As  a  difficult,  perplexing  situation  en- 
hances the  merit  of  accommodating  ourselves  to  it  without  complaint,  or  of 
fteeing  ourselves  from  it  by  our  own  exertions,  so  we  thus  grow  into  better  ac- 
cord with  our  lot,  whatever  it  may  be. 

We  peroeive  in  the  immutable  course  of  Nature,  always  following  fixed 
laws,  something  infinitely  consoling  and  tranquillizing.  There  is  something 
here,  then,  that  does  not  chsnge;  "an  immovable  pole  amid  the  circling 
coarse  of  appearances,"  as  Schiller  beautifully  expresses  it  in  one  of  his  poems. 
Man,  then,  belongs  to  a  great  and  immutable  order  of  things ;  and  this  as  cer- 
tainly leads  to  something  higher,  and  finally  to  a  point  at  which  all  doubts  will 
be  explained,  and  all  difficulties  made  plain ;  when  all  the  involved  and  ap- 

garenUy  discordant  laws  will  at  last  unite  into  one  mighty  diapason ; — so  must 
e,  too,  proceed  with  it  to  this  same  point    The  character,  moreover,  which  is 
Impressed  upon  nature  Is  always  so  gentle  a  one,  that  the  finest  feelings  can 
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not  be  woanded  by  it  The  tranqnillity,  the  joj,  the  splendor  which  she  spreadB 
around;  the  magrniflcenee  and  grandeur  in  which  she  clothes  herself  hare 
nothing  in  them  eitlier  of  pretension  or  of  haughtiness  to  repulse  us.  Uowerer 
deep  may  be  the  affliction,  the  mind  nevertheless  opens  itself  willingly  to  the 
feelings  awakened  by  the  numberless  flowers  of  the  renewed  jrear^  the  joyM 
twitter  of  the  birds»  the  splendor  of  the  objects  touched  by  the  still  brighten- 
ing and  strengthening  sun,  as  he  goes  forth  in  his  might.  Grief  then  assumes 
the  form  of  a  gentle  melancholy,  which  is  not  a  stranger  to  a  certain  peace  and 
swoetn^  even.  It,  finally,  we  regard  nature  as  not  really  all,  merely  the  bond 
between  the  spiritual  and  corporeal  world ;  if  we  take  it  as  the  operation  of 
matter  and  its  forces,  acting  in  obedience  to  the  Creator,  then  it  is  the  earthly 
shell  only  of  man  that  belongs  to  it ;  himself)  his  higher  and  proper  existence^ 
steps  beyond  its  bounds,  and  associates  itself  to  another  and  nobler  order  of 
things.  You  will  see  from  this,  nearly,  bow  I  am  influenced  by  the  slowly  ap- 
proaching, yet  beautiful  Spring ;  how  I  enjoy  it ;  and  how  it  mingles  with  aU 
my  deepest  feelings. 

All  the  things  which  surround  us  contain  in  themselves  matter  for  contempla- 
tion, for  enjoyment,  and  for  delight,  both  for  the  mind  and  feelings,  which  is 
wholly  different  from,  and  independent  of,  the  peculiar  destination  and  physical 
uses  of  any  of  them.  The  more  we  abandon  ourselres  to  the  pursuit  oif  it,  the 
more  does  this  deeper  sense — this  meaning  which  belongs  half  to  the  natural 
object,  and  half  to  us  who  find  it — open  upon  us.  Let  us  only,  for  instance, 
look  at  the  clouds.  In  themselves  they  are  nothing  but  shapeless  mist,  the  con- 
sequence of  moisture  and  warmth ;  yet  how,  when  viewed  from  the  earth,  do 
they  enliven  the  sky  with  their  forms  and  colors,  and  how  many  fiuicies  and 
feelings  do  they  give  rise  to  in  the  mind. 

The  leaves  of  the  trees  are  beginning  to  take  the  varied  colors  which  so 
much  ornament  the  autumn,  and  to*  a  certain  deg^ree  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
the  firitt  fresh  green.  The  little  place  which  I  inhabit  (Tegel)  is  admirably 
made  to  show  all  the  beauties  which  large  handsome  trees  of  different  kinds 
exhibit  through  all  the  changing  seasons  of  the  year.  All  round  the  house 
they  stand  broad  and  spreading,  like  a  green  Ian.  Over  tlie  land  alleys  extend 
in  various  directions:  in  the  garden  and  the  vineyard  there  are  firoit  trees:  in 
the  park  is  a  thick  dark  growth  of  undorwood :  the  lake  is  surrounded  with  a 
forest,  and  the  islands  in  it  are  bordered  with  trees  and  bushes.  I  have  a  par- 
ticular love  for  trees,  and  I  do  not  like  to  cut  them  down,  nor  even  to  trans- 
plant them.  There  is  something  melancholy  in  removing  a  poor  tree  fhom  the 
society  in  which  it  has  lived  so  long,  to  bring  it  into  fresh  soil,  from  which, 
however  much  it  may  disagree  with  its  constitution,  it  has  no  chance  of  escap- 
ing any  more,  but  must  pine  away  through  a  slow  exhaustion,  awaiting  its 
Anal  death.  There  is  generally  an  extraordinary  character  of  anxious  wish  in 
trees,  when  they  stand  so  fixed  and  cramped  in  the  earth,  and  try  to  extend 
their  summits  and  their  branches  as  far  as  possible  beyond  tlie  bounds  of  their 
roots.  I  know  nothing  in  nature  so  formed  to  be  the  symbol  of  desire.  Man, 
too,  in  fact,  with  all  his  apparent  freedom  of  motion,  is  very  much  in  the  same 
state.  He  is  still  confined  within  a  certain  space,  however  widely  be  may 
roam :  sometimes  he  can  never  stir  iVom  his  small  circle,  (and  this  is  often  tlie 
case  with  women)  the  same  little  spot  sees  his  cradle  and  his  grave  ;  or  if  be 
removes  from  it^  he  is  drawn  back  to  it  from  time  to  time  by  hu  inclinatioQ  or 
his  duty. 

OCCUPATION — SILENT  THINKINQ. 

Occupation,  in  my  mind,  is  as  much  a  need  as  eating  and  drinking ;  even 
those  who  do  nothing  which  a  sensible  man  would  call  work,  fiuicy  at  least 
that  they  are  doing  something :  an  idler,  if  even  in  his  heart  he  means  to  re- 
main such,  does  not  tell  the  world  so.  There  is,  however,  one  employment, 
though  of  a  different  kind,  which  may  be  enjoyed  while  traveling :  namely  si- 
lent thought,  which  goes  on  without  moving  a  finger,  without  reading  and 
without  writing.  It  is  not  indeed  impossible  to  e^joy  it  at  home,  but  Teij 
ofVen  business  does  not  allow  of  it»  and  we  oan  hardly  attain  it  ezoeptinf  in  m 
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loiielj  walk.  I  set  a  particular  value  upon  it,  and  for  this  reason  pass  sleepless 
Dighta  rery  willingly, — though  this  seldom  happens  to  me  except  in  illness,  for 
I  am  a  good  and  sound  sleeper.  Upon  a  journey  it  becomes  almost  necessary, 
and  that  I  can  have  my  enjoyment  with  a  clear  conscience.  ...  It  is  cer- 
tainly cme  that  men  in  general  do  not  allow  themselves  time  enough  for 
thought :  they  do  any  thing  rather  than  think,  even  when  they  are  quite  free 
from  bonness;  or  when  they  have  no  higher  demand  on  their  time  and  atten- 
tion, tbey  give  themselves  up  to  mere  empty  nothings.  Tlie  occupations  of 
Biea  are,  onfiMtnnately,  for  the  most  part  such  that  they  shut  out  all  deep 
tbougfat  whilst  they  afe  going  on,  and  yet  make  no  ennobling  claim  on  the 
mind :  yet  many  have  the  folly  to  attach  a  value  to  these  occupations,  and  even 
to  pride  tbemaelves  upon  their  diligence  in  tliem. 

It  is  far  better  and  more  beneficial  to  read  and  think :  that  is,  to  read  merely 
ibr  the  sake  of  matter  to  think  about;  because  thought  must  have  some  ob- 
ject, some  thread  which  may  give  it  connection  and  sequence ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  need  only,  to  take  up  any  book  that  comes  to  hand,  and  can  lay  it 
aside  again  for  any  other.  If  this  be  done  for  some  weeks,  a  person  must  be 
quite  wanting  in  intellectual  vigor  and  activity,  if  ideas  do  not  arise  of  them- 
selves which  he  will  wish  to  pureue  fiirtlier;  or  things  which  he  desires  to 
know  more  about ;  and  then  he  entera  upon  a  t<tudy  of  his  own  choice,  not  one 
imposed  upon  him  by  another.  This  is  what  I  think  I  have  seen  done  by  all 
the  women  who  lead  any  thing  like  an  active  intellectual  life. 
% 

HAPPINESS. 

God  has  g^ven  life  to  man  in  order  that  be  may  employ  it  in  a  way  pleasing 
to  Him,  and  conformable  to  duty ;  and  that  he  may  be  happy  in  the  conscious- 
of  so  doing.  It  is  undoubtedly  given  us  for  our  happiness.  But  happi- 
has  always  this  condition  attached  to  it,  that,  whether  at  first,  or  when 
longer  days  have  brought  their  trials  with  them,  we  shall  find  it  only  in  the 
praeiice  of  duty  and  self-command.  I  therefore  never  ask  myself  what  value 
life  has  for  me :  I  endeavor  to  fill  it  well,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence. 
Hie  diminution  which  our  powers  sustain  as  age  advances,  I  know  full  well  by 
my  own  experience ;  but  I  can  not  on  that  account  retract  what  I  lately  wrote 
to  you,  namely,  that  the  proper  aim  of  life  is  to  increase  to  the  utmost  the  men- 
tal capacity  of  the  individual,  according  to  the  circumstances  he  is  placed  in,  as 
weU  as  to  the  length  of  life  and  power  of  knowledge  granted  him. 

Hapinnees  does  not  depend  on  those  outward  circumstances  from  which  vex- 
ation and  contradiction  arise;  and  heaven  lias  so  wisely  distributed  these  last, 
that  he  who  outwardly  appears  the  most  favored,  is  not  on  that  acoount  tlie 
more  f^ee,  even  for  a  moment,  fh>m  occasion  and  causes  of  interior  grief.  In  a 
life  already  tolerably  long,  and  certamly  not  spent  in  the  easiest  of  positions, 
many  things  bare  happened  to  me  which,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  have 
thrown  me  out  of  my  usual  course  of  life,  exactly  in  those  parts  which  touched 
me  the  most  nearly. 

UTS  AXn  DEATH. 

Life  and  death,  unalterably  connected  together,  are  but  developments  of  the 
same  being;  and  it  would  be  inconsiderate  and  childish  to  wish  to  alter  or  de- 
lay the  moral  and  physical  maturity  appointed  to  all  men.  Still  less  is  it  from 
llie  slightest  wesrineas  of  life.    I  had  the  same  feeling  in  my  happiest  days, 
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and  now  that  I  am  no  longer  susceptible  of  pleasure  fh>m  withoat,  bat  lire 
quietly  in  myself  and  my  recollections,  I  can  still  less  have  any  quarrel  with 
life.  But  the  lapse  of  time  has  something  in  it  delightful  to  me :  time  does  not 
flow  on  emptily ; — it  brings,  and  takes,  and  leaves  behind :  through  it  we  be- 
come continually  richer,  not  exactly  in  enjoyment^  but  in  something  higher.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this,  mere  dry  experience ; — ^no, — it  is  an  eleration  to  a  greater 
clearness  of  perception,  and  a  fuller  self-knowledge :  what  our  nature  is  capa- 
ble of,  we  are  more  thoroughly ; — and  we  more  clearly  comprehend  why  it  is 
capable  of  so  much,  and  will  be  of  yet  more.  And  this  being  the  center  point 
of  the  present  and  future  being  of  man,  is  the  highest  and  the  most  important 
to  him.  .  .  . 

I  very  early  cherished  the  feeling  that  we  must  always  be  prepared  to  make 
our  way  manfully  through  whatever  lot  be  appointed  to  us.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  regard  life  as  an  ocean  through  which  we  must  steer  our 
vessel  with  bettor  or  worse  fortune,  and  then  it  is  a  natural  leeling  to  like 
rather  to  have  a  short  than  a  long  voyage  before  us.  This  view  of  life, — as  a 
whole,  as  a  woric  that  must  be  gone  through  with. — has  always  appeared  to 
me  a  powerful  aid  towards  the  meeting  death  with  equanimity.  It,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  look  at  life  piecemeal,  if  we  try  only  to  add  one  pleasant  day  to 
another,  as  if  we  thought  this  could  endure  to  all  eternity,  there  is  nothing 
more  comfortless  than  to  stand  close  upon  the  boundary  where  the  series  will 
at  once  be  broken  off.  .  .  . 

Man  may  make  life  what  be  pleases,  and  g^i^o  it  as  much  worth,  ibth  for 
himself  and  others,  as  he  has  energy  for.  Of  course  this  must  be  understood 
only  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense ;  for  we  do  not  hold  outward  circumstances 
in  our  power ;  and  it  is  only  over  our  intellectual  and  moral  being  that  we  can 
rule:  but  over  this  our  sway  is  complete.  On  this  account, — if  we  can  but 
bring  ourselves  to  think  calmly, — life  has  truly  an  inestimable  value,  even 
under  the  roost  unpleasant  circumstances. 

Death,  and  a  new  life,  can  only  be  for  those  who  are  already  mature  (or  tlte 
change.  Man  must  seek  to  advance  this  ripeness  in  himself;  for  the  ripencFs 
of  death,  and  that  for  the  new  life  is  on^  and  the  same.  It  consists  in  a  se- 
paration from  what  is  earthly;  in  an  indifference  to  earthly  enjoyments,  and 
earthly  activity;  in  a  life  in  thoughts  far  removed  from  this  world;  in  a  casting 
off  of  anxious  wishes  for  happiness  here ;  in  short,  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
looks  without  anxiety  to  what  may  be  our  lot  in  this  world,  and  only  considers 
the  end  afler  which  we  are  striving :  which  exercises  fortitude  and  self-denial 
and  maintains  a  strict  self-goverment  From  hence  arises  the  serene,  fearless 
peace  of  mind,  which  needs  nothing  exterior,  and  which  extends  over  our  in- 
tellectual existence  a  heavenly  brightness,  like  the  unclouded  blue  of  an  earthly 
sky. 

Weariness  of  life, — insensibility  to  its  enjoyments, — a  wish  that  it  were 
ended, — these  have  no  share  in  my  solitude. 

Life  is  an  outward  occupation,  an  actual  taork,  in  all  ranks  and  all  sitaation& 
It  is  not,  however,  exactly  this  occupation  or  this  work  itself  which  is  of  audi 
great  value,  but  it  is  the  thread  by  wliioh  better  things,  namely,  our  thoughts 
and  feelings,  are  connected,  or  along  which  they  run.  It  is  the  ballast  without 
which  the  ship  would  have  no  steadiness  on  the  waves. 
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CHARACTER  OF  THE  HAPPY  WARRIOR. 

Who  is  the  happy  Warrior  ?    Who  is  he 
That  everj  Mao  in  arms  should  wish  to  be  ? 

It  IS  the  generoas  Spirit,  wlio,  when  brought 

Among  the  tasks  of  real  h'fe,  hath  wrought 

Upon  the  pUin  that  pleased  his  childish  thought : 

Whose  high  endeavors  are  an  inward  light 

That  makes  the  path  before  him  always  bright: 

Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  disoem 

What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to  learn ; 

Abides  by  this  resolve,  and.  stops  not  there, 

But  makes  bis  moral  being  his  prime  care ; 

Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 

And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train  1 

Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain; 

In  (ace  of  these  doth  eStercise  a  power 

Which  is  our  human  nature^s  highest  dower ; 

Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 

Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  gcood  receives: 

By  objects,  which  mig^t  force  the  soul  to  abate 

Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate; 

Is  placable — because  occasions  rise 

So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice ; 

More  skillful  in  self-knowledge  even  more  pure, 

As  tempted  more ;  more  able  to  endure^ 

As  pore  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress ; 

Thence,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness. 

— Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason ;  who  depends 

Upon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  friends ; 

Whence,  in  a  state  where  men  are  tempted  stili 

To  evil  for  a  guard  against  worst  ill, 

And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  best 

Doth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest. 

He  fixes  good  on  good  alono,  and  owes 

To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows: 

— ^Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command, 

Rises  by  open  means ;  and  there  will  stand 

On  honorable  terms,  or  else  retire, 

And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire* 

Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 

Keeps  fiiithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim; 

And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 

For  wealth,  or  honors,  or  for  worldly  state ; 

Whom  they  must  follow;  on  whose  head  must  &11, 

like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all : 

Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  oommon  strife. 

Or  mOd  ooooenis  of  ordinary  life^ 
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A  ooDstant  inflaence,  a  peculiar  grace; 

Bat  who^  if  he  be  called  upon  to  &ce 

Some  awful  moment  to  which  heaven  has  joined 

Great  iasues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind, 

Is  happy  as  a  Lover ;  and  attired 

With  sadden  brightness,  like  a  Han  inspired; 

And,  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 

In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw ; 

Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed, 

Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need : 

"-^e  who  though  thus  endued  as  with  a  sense 

And  faculty  for  .storm  and  turbulence, 

Is  yet  a  Soul  whose  master-bias  leans 

To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes; 

Sweet  images  t  which,  wheresoe'er  he  be, 

Are  at  his  heart;  and  such  fidelity 

It  is  his  darling  passion  to  Approve; 

More  brave  for  this,  thatiie  Jiath  much  to  love:— 

Tis,  finally,  the  Man,  who,  lifted  high, 

Ck>nspicuous  object  in  a  Nation's  eye, 

Or  left  unthought  of  in  obscurity, — 

Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot, 

Prosperous  or  adjrerse,  to  his  wish  or  not, 

Plays,  in  the  many  games  of  life,  that  one 

Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  won : 

Whom  neither  sha|>e  of  danger  can  dismay. 

Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray ; 

Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fSui^ 

Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last) 

From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpast : 

Who^  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 

For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  .give  birth, 

Or  he  must  go  to  dust  without  his  fame, 

And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name, 

Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  eause ; 

And,  while  the  martal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 

His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause : 

This  is  the  happy  Warrior ;  this  is  He 

Whom  every  Man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be. 

ODB  TO  nuTT. 

Stem  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God  I 

O  Duty  I  if  that  name  thou  love 

Who  art  a  Light  to  guide,  a  Rod 

To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove ; 

Thou,  wlio  art  victory  and  law 

When  empty  terrors  overawe; 

From  vain  temptations  dost  set  firee ; 

And  cahn'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  bomani^. 
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HENET  TAYLOR-lflOQ. 

Hbvbt  Taylor  has  won  and  holds  permanently  a  high  place 
among  English  dramatists  and  essayists,  by  his  **  Philip  Van  Arte- 
velde."  '<  Edwin  the  Fair/'  ''  The  Statesman,"  and  ''  Notes  from 
Life.**  His  maxims  and  reflections  are  the  results  of  an  attentive 
observation  of  life  in  office  or  at  large,  noted  down  at  the  time,  and 
digested  and  shaped  by  a  well  balanced  mind,  enriched  by  liberal 
studies.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  **  Noiei  from  Life^^^  has  an  Essay  on 
Wisdom,  which  is  the  offspring  of  the  same  spirit  that  prompted 
Sonthey  in  the  utterance  of  Doctor  Dove  on  Wisdom  and  Knowl- 
edge, in  a  chapter  of  the  *'  Doctor,^'  already  given. 

WISDOM  IN  THI  OONDUCT  OF  AFFAIB8  AVD  OF  UFS. 

Wisdom  is  not  the  same  with  understanding,  talents,  capacity, 
ability,  sagacity,  sense,  or  prudence — ^not  the  same  with  any  one  of 
these ;  neither  will  all  these  together  make  it  up.  It  is  that  exer- 
dse  of  the  reason  into  which  the  heart  enters — a  structure  of  the 
imderstanding  rising  out  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 

Wisdom  is  corrupted  by  ambition,  even  when  the  quality  of  the 
ambition  is  intellectual.  For  ambition,  even  of  this  quality,  is  but 
a  form  of  self-love,  which,  seeking  gratification  in  the  consciousness 
of  intellectual  power,  is  too  much  delighted  with  the  exercise  to 
have  a  single  and  paramount  regard  to  the  end ;  and  it  is  not  ac- 
cording to  wisdom  that  the  end — that  is,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
consequences — should  suffer  derogation  in  &vor  of  the  intellectual 
means.  God  is  love,  and  God  is  light ;  whence  it  results  that  love 
is  light ;  and  it  is  only  by  following  the  effluence  of  that  light,  that 
intellectual  power  issues  into  wisdom.  The  intellectual  power 
which  loses  that  light  and  issues  into  intellectual  pride,  is  out  of 
the  way  to  wisdom,  and  will  not  attain  even  to  intellectual  great- 
ness. For  though  many  arts,  gifts,  and  attainments  may  co-exist 
in  much  force  with  intellectual  pride,  an  open  greatness  can  not ; 
and  of  all  the  correspondences  between  the  moral  and  intellectual 
nature,  there  is  none  more  direct  and  immediate  than  that  of  hu- 
mility with  capaciousness.  If  pride  of  intellect  be  indulged,  it  will 
mark  out  to  a  man  conscious  of  great  talents  the  circle  of  his  own 
intellectual  experiences  as  the  only  one  in  which  he  can  keenly 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  intellectual  universe ;  and  there  is  no 
order  of  intellectual  men  which  stands  in  a  more  strict  limitation 
than  that  of  the  man  who  can  not  conceive  what  he  does  not 
contain.    Men  who  are  accustomed  to  write  or  speak  for  effect. 
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may  vrite  or  speak  what  is  wise  from  time  to  time,  because  thej 
may  be  capable  of  thinking  and  intellectually  adopting  what  is 
wise :  but  they  will  not  be  wise  men  ;  because  the  love  of  Ood,  the 
love  of  man,  and  the  love  of  truth  not  having  the  mastery  with 
them,  the  growth  and  structure  of  their  minds  must  needs  be  per- 
verted if  not  stunted.  Thence  it  is  that  so  many  men  are  observed 
to  speak  wisely  and  yet  act  foolishly ;  they  are  not  deficient  in 
their  understandings,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  heart  is  wanting  to 
their  ends  and  objects,  and  to  those  feelings  which  have  the  direc- 
tion of  their  acts.  And  if  they  do  speak  wisely,  it  is  not  because 
they  arc  wise ;  for  the  permanent  shape  and  organization  of  the 
mind  proceeds  from  what  we  feel  and  do,  and  not  from  what  we 
speak,  write,  or  think.  There  is  a  great  volume  of  truth  in  the  ad- 
monition which  teaches  us  that  the  spirit  of  obedience  is  to  pre- 
pare the  way,  action  to  come  next,  and  that  knowledge  is  not  pre- 
cedent to  these,  but  consequent :  *^  Do  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,  and  thou  shalt  know  of  the  doctrine." 

In  some  discussions,  a  wise  man  will  be  silenced  by  alimenta- 
tion, only  because  he  knows  that  the  question  should  be  deter- 
mined by  considerations  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  argumenta- 
tive exhibition.  And  indeed,  in  all  but  purely  scientific  questions, 
arguments  are  not  to  be  submitted  to  by  the  judgment  as  first  in 
command  ;  rather  they  are  to  be  used  as  auxiliaries  and  pioneers ; 
the  judgment  should  profit  by  them  to  the  extent  of  the  services 
they  can  render,  but  after  their  work  is  done,  it  should  come  to  its 
conclusions  upon  its  own  free  survey.  I  have  seldom  known  a 
man  with  great  powers  of  argumentation  abundantly  indulged,  who 
could  attain  to  an  habitually  just  judgment.  In  our  courts  of 
law,  where  advocacy  and  debate  are  most  in  use,  ability,  sagacity, 
and  intellectual  power  flourish  and  abound,  whilst  wisdom  is  said 
to  have  been  debarred. 

Ambition  and  self-love  will  commonly  derange  that  proportion 
between  the  active  and  passive  understanding  which  is  essential  to 
wisdom,  and  will  lead  a  man  to  value  thoughts  and  opinions  less 
according  to  their  worth  and  truth,  than  according  as  they  are  his 
own  or  another's.  The  objection  made  by  Brutus  to  Cicero  in  the 
play, — that  he  '^  would  never  follow  any  thing  which  other  men 
began" — points  to  one  corruption  operated  by  self-love  upon  a 
great  understanding.  Some  preference  a  man  may  reasonably  ac- 
cord to  what  is  the  growth  of  his  own  mind  apart  from  its  absolute 
value,  on  the  ground  of  its  specific  usefulness  to  himself;  for  what 
is  nature  to  the  soil  will  thrive  better  and  bear  more  fruit  than 
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irhat  has  been  transplanted :  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man 
^oald  enlarge  the  scope  and  diversify  the  kinds  of  his  thoughts 
and  contempUtions,  he  shoald  not  think  too  much  to  apprehend 
nor  talk  too  much  to  listen.  He  should  cherish  the  thoughts  of 
lis  own  begetting  with  a  loving  care  and  a  temperate  discipline — 
they  are  the  family  of  his  mind  and  its  chief  reliance — but  he 
ahonld  give  a  hospitable  reception  to  guests  and  to  travelers  with 
stories  of  far  countries,  and  the  family  should  not  be  suffered  to 
^^wd  the  doors. 

Even  without  the  stimulant  of  self-love,  some  minds,  owing  to  a 
xatural  redundance  of  activity  and  excess  of  velocity  and  fertility, 
can  not  be  sufficiently  passive  to  be  wise.  A  capability  to  take  a 
thousand  views  of  a  subject  is  hard  to  be  reconciled  with  directness 
and  singleness  of  judgment ;  and  he  who  can  find  a  great  deal  to 
say  for  any  view,  will  not  often  go  the  straight  road  to  the  one 
view  that  is  right. 

The  temptation  by  which  a  man  of  genius,  with  a  general  capa- 
city of  enjoyment,  is  assailed,  consists  in  imagining  that  he  has 
within  himself  and  by  virtue  of  his  temperament,  sources  of  joy 
altogether  independent  of  conduct  and  circumstances.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  these  sources  on  this  unconditional  tenure  for  a  time ; 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  very  truth  that  his  futurity  is  in  danger, — 
not  in  respect  of  wisdom  only,  but  also  in  respect  of  happiness. 
And  if  we  look  to  recorded  examples,  we  shall  find  that  a  great 
capacity  of  enjoyment  does  ordinarily  bring  about  the  destruction 
of  enjoyment  in  its  own  ulterior  consequences,  having  uprooted 
wisdom  by  the  way. 

A  man  of  genius,  so  gifted— or,  let  us  rather  say,  so  tempted — 
lives,  until  the  consummation  approaches,  as  if  he  possessed  some 
elixir  or  phylactery,  reckless  of  consequences,  because  his  happi- 
ness, being  so  inward  to  his  nature,  seems  to  bo  inherent  and  inde- 
feasible. Wisdom  is  not  wanted.  The  intellect,  perhaps,  amidst 
the  abundance  of  its  joys,  rejoices  in  wise  contemplations;  but 
wisdom  is  not  adopted  and  domesticated  in  the  mind,  owing  to  the 
fearlessness  of  the  heart.  For  wisdom  will  have  no  hold  on  the 
heart  in  which  joy  is  not  tempered  by  fear.  The  fear  of  the  Lord, 
we  know,  is  the  beginning  of  it ;  and  some  hallowing  and  chasten- 
ing influences  of  fear  will  always  go  along  with  it.  Fear,  indeed, 
is  the  mother  of  foresight;  spiritual  fear,  of  a  foresight  that 
Teaches  beyond  the  grave ;  temporal  fear,  of  a  foresight  that  falls 
short ;  but  without  fear  there  is  neither  the  one  foresight  nor  the 
other;  and  as  pain  has  been  truly  said  to  be  the  deepest  thing  in 
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our  nature,  so  is  it  fear  that  vill  bring  the  depths  of  onr  nature 
within  onr  knowledge : — 

''What  sees  rejoicing  genius  in  the  earth? 
A  thousand  meadows  with  a  thousand  herds 
Freshly  luxuriant  in  a  Haj-day  dawn; 
A  thousand  ships  that  caracole  and  prance 
With  freights  of  gold  upon  a  sunny  sea ; 
A  thousand  gardens  gladdened  hy  all  flowers, 
That  on  the  air  breathe  out  an  odorous  beauty." 

Genius  may  see  all  this  and  rejoice ;  but  it  will  not  exalt  itself 
into  wisdom,  unless  it  see  also  the  meadow  in  the  livid  hues  of 
winter,  the  ship  under  bare  poles,  and  the  flower  when  the  beauty 
of  the  fashion  of  it  perishes. 

On  the  other  hand,  wisdom  without  genius  (a  far  more  precious 
gift  than  genius  without  wisdom)  is,  by  God's  blessing  upon  the 
humble  and  loving  heart,  though  not  as  often  met  with  as  "  the  or- 
dinary of  Nature*s  sale-work,'*  yet  not  altogether  rare;  for  the 
desire  to  be  right  will  go  a  great  way  towards  wisdom.  Intellec- 
tual guidance  is  the  less  needed  where  there  is  little  to  lead  astray 
— where  humility  lets  the  heart  loose  to  the  impulses  of  love. 
That  we  can  be  wise  by  impulse  will  seem  a  paradox  to  some ;  but 
it  is  a  part  of  that  true  doctrine  which  traces  wisdom  to  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  mind,  and  more  surely  to  the  former  than 
to  the  latter— one  of  those  truths  which  is  recognized  when  we 
look  into  our  nature  through  the  clearness  of  a  poetic  spirit : — 

'*  Moments  there  are  in  life — alas  how  few  I — 

When  casting  cold  prudential  doubts  aside. 

We  take  a  generous  impulse  for  our  guide, 
And  following  promptly  what  the  heart  thinks  best, 

Commit  to  Providence  the  rest ; 
Sure  that  no  after-reckoning  will  arise 
Of  shame  or  sorrow,  for  the  heart  is  wise. 

And  happy  they  who  thus  in  faith  obey 
Their  better  nature:  err  sometimes  they  may, 

And  some  sad  thoughts  lie  heavy  in  the  breast, 
Such  as  by  hope  deceived  are  left  behind; 

But  like  a  shadow  these  will  pass  away 
From  the  pure  sunshine  of  the  peaceful  mind." — Soutekt. 

The  doctrine  of  wisdom  by  impulse  is  no  doubt  liable  to  be 
much  misused  and  misapplied.  The  right  to  rest  upon  such  a 
creed  accrues  only  to  those  who  have  so  trained  their  nature  as  to 
be  entitled  to  trust  it  It  is  the  impulse  of  the  habitual  heart 
which  the  judgment  may  fairly  follow  upon  occasion — of  the  heart 
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wbicb,  being  habitually  humble  and  loving,  has  beeii  framed  b/ 
love  to  wisdom.  Some  sach  fashioning  love  will  always  effect;  for 
love  can  not  exist  without  solicitude,  solicitude  brings  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  it  is  in  a  thoughtful  love  that  the  wisdom  of  the  heart 
consists.  The  impulse  of  such  a  heart  will  take  its  shape  and 
guidance  from  the  very  mold  in  which  it  is  cast,  without  any  ap- 
plication of  the  reason  expressed  ;  and  the  most  inadvertent  motion 
of  a  wise  heart  will  for  the  most  part  be  wisely  directed ;  providen- 
tially, let  us  rather  say  :  for  Providence  has  no  more  eminent  seat 
than  in  the  wisdom  of  the  heart 

Wisdom  by  impulse,  then,  is  to  be  trusted  in  by  those  only  who 
have  habitually  used  their  reason  to  the  full  extent  of  its  powers  in 
forming  the  heart  and  cultivating  the  judgment,  whilst,  owing  to 
its  constitutional  deficiency,  or  to  its  peculiarity  (for  the  reason 
may  be  unserviceable  from  other  causes  than  deficiency),  they  are 
conscious  that  their  judgment  is  likely  to  be  rather  perplexed  than 
cleared  by  much  thinking  on  questions  on  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  act  or  .decide. 

An  eminent  statesman  is  said  to  have  averred,  that  when  he  was 
conscious  of  having  taken  a  decision  with  all  due  care  and  consid- 
eration, to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  with  the  best  intentions, 
he  never  looked  back  to  it  with  a  mementos  regret,  though  the  re- 
suit  might  prove  it  to  have  been  wholly  erroneous.  This  is  a 
frame  of  mind  highly  conducive  to  civil  courage,  and  therefore  not 
without  its  advantages  in  political  life.  But  it  is  not  easily  con- 
ducive to  wisdom.  Nor,  perhaps,  in  this  unqualified  form,  is  it  to 
be  altogether  vindicated  in  morab.  At  all  events,  so  much  regret 
might  be  felt,  if  no  more,  as  would  suffice  to  awaken  some  self- 
questionings,  not  merely  as  to  the  specific  moral  rectitude  accom- 
panying or  proximately  preceding  the  particular  act,  but  as  to  that 
general  and  life-long  training  of  the  heart  to  wisdom,  which  gives 
the  best  assurance  of  specific  results,  and  of  which,  therefore,  spe- 
cific fiiilures  should  suggest  the  deficiency.  Some  short-comings  of 
this  kind  there  must  of  course  be  in  all  human  beings,  and  they 
should  be  at  all  times  aware  of  it ;  but  it  is  in  the  order  of  Nature 
that  this  consciousness  should  be  quickened  from  time  to  time  by 
the  contemplation  of  evil  consequences  arising  from  specific  errors 
of  judgment,  however  innocent  in  themselves ;  which  contempla- 
tion, accompanied  with  a  natural  regret,  constitutes  what  may  be 
called  a  repentance  of  the  understanding — not  easily  to  be  es- 
caped by  a  plain  man,  nor  properly  to  be  repudiated  by  a  philoso- 
pher. 
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«  The  main  scope  and  design  of  this  disquisition  having  been  to  in- 
culcate that  wisdom  is  still  more  essentially  a  moral  and  spiritual 
than  it  is  an  intellectual  attribute,  that  genius  can  mount  to  wis- 
dom only  by  Jacob's  ladder,  and  that  knowledge  can  only  be  con- 
verted into  wisdom  by  an  application  of  the  heart,  I  can  not  better 
close  it  than  with  that  declaration  of  the  nature  of  wisdom  which 
is  delivered  in  the  28th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job  : — 

"  Whence  then  cometh  wisdom  ?  and  where  is  the  place  of  understanding  ? 

"Seeing  it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living,  and  kept  close  from  the  fowls 
of  the  air. 

"  Destruction  and  death  say,  we  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears, 

"  Qod  understandeth  the  way  thereof)  and  he  knoweth  the  place  thereof. 

"For  he  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  seeth  under  the  whole 
Heaven ; 

"To  make  the  weight  for  the  winds;  and  he  weigheth  the  waters  by 
measure. 

**  When  he  made  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the 
thunder: 

"  Then  did  he  see  it,  and  declare  it ;  he  prepared  it,  yea,  and  searched  it  out 

"  And  unto  man  he  said.  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom ;  and 
to  depart  fh)m  evil  is  understanding.'* 


He  was  one 

Of  many  thousand  such  that  die  betimes, 

Whose  story  is  a  fragment  known  to  few ; 

Then  comes  the  man  who  has  the  luck  to  live^ 

And  he's  a  prodigy.     Compute  the  chances. 

And  deem  there  ne'er  a  one  in  dangerous  times 

Who  wins  the  race  of  glory,  but  than  him 

A  thousand  men  more  gloriously  endowed, 

Have  fallen  upon  the  course ;  a  thousand  others 

Have  had  their  fortunes  foundered  by  a  chance. 

Whilst  lighter  barks  pushed  past  them ;  to  whom  add 

A  smaller  tally,  of  the  singular  few, 

Who,  gifted  with  predominating  powers, 

Bear  yet  a  temperate  will  and  keep  the  peace. 

The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  g^atest  men. 

H.  Tatlob.— Philip  Vm  Aftortldt. 

All  my  life  long, 
I  have  beheld  with  most  respect  the  man 
Who  knew  himself,  and  knew  the  ways  before  him, 
And  from  among  them  chose  considerately, 
With  a  clear  foresight,  not  a  blind  courage ; 
And  having  chosen,  with  a  steadfast  mind 
Pursued  his  purposes.    I  trained  myself 
To  take  my  place  in  high  or  low  estate 
As  one  of  that  scant  order  of  mankind. 

H.  TATLOR-^Philip  Vm  ArtorvUt 
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Air  Aoooont  of  tke  ICiiitorjr  aad  Naval  Schools  of  different  ooimtries,  with 
•pedal  reference  to  the  eztcnaion  and  improvement,  amon^  oarselves,  of'simi- 
br  inatitntions  and  agencies,  both  national  and  state,  for  the  special  training  of 
officers  and  men  for  the  exigencies  of  war,  was  promised  by  the  Editor  in 
ius  original  annoonoement  of  ^*  7%e  Americam  JinsmtU  and  lAbrwry  of  EducaUonJ*^ 
Bdieving  that  the  best  preparation  for  professional  and  official  service  of  any  kind, 
either  of  peace  or  war,  is  to  be  made  in  the  thorough  caltare  of  all  manly  quali- 
ties, and  that  all  special  schools  should  rest  on  the  basis,  and  rise  naturally  out 
of  a  general  system  of  education  for  the  whole  community,  wo  devoted  our  first 
efforts  to  the  fullest  exposition  of  the  best  principles  and  methods  of  elementary 
instmetion,  and  to  improvements  in  the  orgamzation,  teaching,  and  discipline  of 
schools,  of  different  grades,  but  all  designed  to  give  a  proportionate  culture  of  all 
the  faculties.  We  have  from  time  to  time  introduced  the  subject  of  Scientific 
Schools — or  of  institutions  in  which  the  principles  of  mathematics,  mechanics, 
physics,  and  chemistry  are  thoroughly  mastered,  and  their  applications  to  Uis 
more  common  as  well  as  higher  arts  of  construction,  machinery,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture,  are  experimentally  taught.  In  this  kind  of  instruction  must 
we  lock  for  the  special  training  of  our  engineers,  both  civil  and  military ;  and 
schools  of  this  kind  established  in  every  state,  should  turn  out  every  year  f 
certain  number  of  candidates  of  suitable  age  to  compete  freely  in  open  examina- 
tions f[ir  admission  to  a  great  National  School,  like  the  Polytechnic  at  Paris,  oi 
the  purely  scientific  course  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  then  ailct 
two  years  of  severe  study,  and  having  been  found  qualified  by  repeated  examina- 
tions, semi-annual  and  final,  by  a  board  composed,  not  of  honorary  visitors,  but 
of  experts  in  each  science,  should  pass  to  schools  of  application  or  training  foi 
the  special  service  for  which  they  have  a  natural  aptitude  and  particular  prepara- 
tJon. 

The  terrible  realities  of  our  present  situation  as  a  people — the  fact  that  within 
a  period  of  twelve  months  a  million  of  able  bodied  men  have  been  summoned  to 
arms  tnect  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  office,  the  shop,  and  the  field,  and  are 
now  in  hostile  array,  or  in  actual  conflict,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  no  less  alarming  aspect  of  the  future,  arising  not  only  from  the  delicate 
position  of  our  own  relations  with  foreign  governments,  but  from  the  armed  in- 
terference of  the  great  Military  Powers  of  Europe  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
neighboring  republio,  have  brought  up  the  subject  of  MiUTiotT  Sobools,  ▲kd 
MiLrrABT  EnucATioir,  for  consideration  and  acdon  with  an  urgency  which  admits 
of  no  delay.  Something  must  and  wiU  be  done  at  once.  And  in  reply  to  numer- 
ens  letters  for  information  and  suggestions,  and  to  enable  those  who  are  urging 
Che  National,  State  or  Municipal  authorities  to  provide  additional  fkdlities  for 
military  instruction,  or  who  may  propose  to  establish  schools,  or  engraft  en  existing 
schools  sxereises  for  this  purpose,— to  profit  by  the  expeAenee  of  our  own  and 
other  countries,  in  the  woik  of  training  officers  and  men  for  the  Abt  or  Was, 
we  shall  bring  together  into  a  single  volume,  **  Jhper*  on  Military  Edueation^^ 
which  it  was  our  intention  to  publish  in  successive  numbers-  of  the  Nxw  SxntM 
•f  the  "  Ammiemm  Jmimal  of  Education^ 
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This  volame,  as  win  be  seen  by  the  CoDtents,  presents  a  most  comprchensiTt 
survey  of  the  Institutions  and  Courses  of  Instruction,  which  the  chief  nations  of 
£nrope  have  matured  from  their  own  experience,  and  the  study  of  each  other's 
improvements,  to  perfect  their  officers  for  every  department  of  military  and  naval 
service  which  the  exigences  of  modem  warfare  require,  and  at  the  same  time, 
furnishes  valuable  hints  for  the  final  organization  of  our  entire  military  estab* 
lishtnenu,  both  national  and  state. 

VTe  shall  publish  in  tlia  Part  devoted  to  tha  United  States,  an  aooount  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point;  the  Naval  Academy  at  Newport,  and  other  In- 
stitutions and  Agencies,— State,  Associated,  and  Individual,  for  Mihtary  mstmo- 
tion,  now  in  existence  in  this  country,  together  with  several  communications  and 
suggestions  wliich  we  have  received  in  advocacy  of  Military  Drill  and  GymnaaUc 
exercises  in  Schools.  We  do  not  object  to  a  moderate  amount  of  this  Drill  and 
these  excrcisef!,  properly  regulated  as  to  time  and  amount,  and  given  by  competent 
teachers.  There  is  much  of  great  practical  value  in  tlie  military  element,  in  rd- 
spect  both  to  physical  training,  and  moral  and  mental  discipline.  But  we  do 
not  believe  in  the  physical  degeneracy,  or  the  lack  of  military  aptitude  and  spirit 
of  the  American  people — at  least  to  the  extent  asserted  to  exist  by  many  writen 
on  the  subject.  And  we  do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of  juvenile  military  drill, 
any  organization  of  cadet-corps,  any  amount  of  rifle  or  musket  practice,  or  target 
shooting,  valuable  as  tlLCse  are,  will  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  severe  sci- 
entific study,  or  the  special  tnuning  wliich  a  well  organized  system  of  military 
institutions  provides  for  the  training  of  officers  both  for  the  army  and  navy. 

Our  old  and  abiding  reliance  for  industrial  progress,  social  well  being,  internal 
peace,  and  security  from  foreign  aggression  rests  on : — 

I.  The  better  Klementar}'  education  of  tlie  whole  people — through  better  homes 
and  beCter  schools — through  homes,  such  as  Christiuuity  establishes  and  recog- 
tilzes,  and  schools,  common  because  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest,  and  good 
enough  for  the  best,— made  better  by  a  more  intelligent  public  conviction  of  their 
necessity,  and  a  more  general  knowledge  among  adults  of  the  most  direct  modes 
of  eflTecting  their  improvement,  and  by  the  joint  action  of  more  intelligent 
parents,  better  qualified  teachers,  and  more  faithful  school  officers.  This  firet 
great  point  must  be  secured  by  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  all  the  agen- 
cies and  measures  now  employed  for  the  advancement  of  public  schools,  and  s 
more  general  appreciation  of  the  enormous  amount  of  stolid  ignorance  and  half 
education,  or  mis-education  which  now  prevails,  even  in  states  where  the  most 
attention  has  been  paid  to  popular  education. 

IL  The  establishment  of  a  System  of  Public  High  Schools  in  every  state — fitr 
more  complete  than  exists  at  this  time,  based  on  the  system  of  Eleraentaiy 
Schools,  into  which  candidates  shall  gain  admission  only  after  having  been  found 
qualified  in  certain  studies  by  an  open  examination.  The  studies  of  this  class 
of  schools  should  be  preparatory  both  in  literature  and  science  for  what  is  now 
the  College  Course,  and  for  what  is  now  also  the  requirements  in  mathematios  in 
the  Second  Year's  Course  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

m.  A  system  of  Special  Schools,  eiUier  in  connection  with  existing  Colleges, 
or  on  an  independent  basis,  in  which  the  principles  of  scienoe  shall  be  taught 
with  special  reference  to  their  applications  to  the  Arts  of  Peaoe  and  War.  Fors- 
most  in  this  class  should  stand  a  National  School  of  Scienoe,  organized  and  oon-. 
ducted  on  the  plan  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France,  and  preparatory  to  Special 
Military  and  Naval  Schools. 

IV.  The  Appointment  to  vaoancios,  in  all  higher  Public  Schools,  either  among, 
teachers  or  pupils,  and  in  all  departments  of  the  Public  Service  by  Open 
Competitive  Examination. 

„  HENRY  BARNARIX 

■;  Ha&ttobo,  Cokn.,  1862. 
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Thi  first  edition  of  Military  Schools  in  France  and  Prussia  was 
itsaed  in  1862,  as  a  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education ; 
ttd  subseqaentlj  in  the  same  year  this  portion  was  printed  as  Part 
I>  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Instruction  in 
the  Science  and  Art  of  War  in  different  countries.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  the  publication  was  begun,  are  set  forth  in  the 
Prefiu;e  to  the  imperfect  edition  of  1862.  Now  that  the  survey  in 
the  serial  chapters  of  the  Journal  is  as  complete  as  the  material  at 
the  command  of  the  Editor,  and  the  space  which  ho  can  give  to 
this  special  subject  enable  him  to  make  it,  the  several  chapters  have 
been  revised  and  brought  together  in  a  single  volume,  to  present 
the  actual  condition  of  this  important  department  of  national  educa- 
tion in  the  principal  states  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country. 

It  is  due  to  the  late  Col.  Samuel  Colt,  the  inventor  of  the  Colt 
Revolver,  and  the  founder  of  the  Colt  Patent  Fire-Arms  Factory — 
two  enterprises  which  have  changed  the  character  and .  the 
mode  of  constructing  fire-arms  in  every  country — to  state  that  the 
information  contained  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Treatise,  was  col- 
lected and  prepared  at  bis  request,  to  assist  him  in  maturing  the 
plan  of  a  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  which  he  proposed  to 
establish  on  bis  estate  at  Hartford,  and  on  which,  after  the  break- 
ing oat  of  the  War  of  Secession,  he  decided  to  engraft  both  military 
drill,  and  military  history,  and  to  give  that  scientific  instruction 
which  every  graduate  of  our  national  Military  and  Naval  Acade- 
mies ought  to  possess.  Soon  after  Col.  Colt's  death  (Jan.  10, 1862), 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jarvis  Colt,  learning  what  had  been  done  in  the 
direction  of  her  husband's  wishes,  authorized  the  use  which  has 
been  made,  of  the  material  already  collected,  in  the  preparation  of 
this  treatise,  and  of  the  volume  already  published  on  Technical 
Schools  in  different  countries,  and  of  any  more  which  might  be  col- 
lected and  prepared  at  her  expense,  to  illustrate  any  department  of 
his  phin  of  a  scientific  school  at  Hartford. 

HENRY  BARNABD. 

Hartford,  Cohit.,  March,  1872. 
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REMARKS  ON  FRENCH  MILITARY  EDUCATION. 


Thk  English  Commissioners  in  their  Report  on  '*  The  best  Mode 
of  Reoiganizing  the  [English]  System  of  Training  Oflicers  for  the 
Scientific  Corps,  together  with  an  Account  of  Foreign  and  other 
Militaiy  Edncation/'  close  with  the  following  general  remarks  on 
F^nch  Military  Edncation : — 

Thb  following  summary  may  close  our  account  of  French  Military 
Education. 

1.  Tlie  French  army  combines  a  condderable  proportion  of  officers 
professionally  educated,  with  others,  who  form  the  majority,  whose 
claims  to  promotion  consist  in  their  service,  proved  ability,  and  conduct. 
One-third  of  the  officers  in  the  line,  two-thirds  of  those  in  the  scientific 
corps,  and  the  whole  of  the  staff,  receive  a  careful  professional  education ; 
the  remainder  are  taken  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  superior  offi- 
cers, from  the  ranks.  But  it  was  stated  to  us  expressly  that  such  officers 
do  not  often  rise  above  the  rank  of  captain. 

8.  There  are  no  junior  military  schools  in  France,  and  no  military 
education  commences  earlier  than  sixteen.  This  is  the  very  earliest  age 
at  which  pupils  can  be  received  at  the  Polytechnic  or  at  St  Cyr,  and  the 
Uiual  age  is  later;  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  Special  Corps,  strictly  pro- 
fessional education  does  not  begin  till  twenty  or  twenty-one.  The  best 
preparation  for  the  military  schools  is  found  to  be  that  general  (in  France 
chiefly  fnath^matical)  education  which  is  supplied  by  the  ordinary 
schools  of  the  country,  directed  as  these  are  and  stimulated  by  the  open 
examinations  for  admission  to  St  Cyr  and  the  Polytechnic 

8.  The  professional  education  for  commissions  in  the  line  is  that  given 
at  the  school  of  St  Cyr.  A  lair  amount  of  mathematics  is  required  at 
entrance,  but  the  chief  instruction  given  at  the  school  is  of  a  profes- 
sional character.  Active  competition,  however,  which  is  the  principle 
of  all  French  military  education,  is  kept  up  amongst  young  men  edu- 
cating for  the  line  by  the  competitive  entrance  to  the  school,  by  the  sys* 
tern  of  examinations  pursued  in  it,  and  in  particular,  by  the  twenty-five 
or  thirty  places  in  the  Staff  School  which  are  practically  reserved  for  the 
best  pupils  on  leaving. 

4.  In  the  Staff  School  itself  the  competitive  system  is  acted  upon ; 
tlwre  aiv  strict  examinations,  and  the  pupils  are  ranged  in  the  order  of 

iBflrit  on  leaTing  Uie  College. 
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5.  The  officers  of  artillery  and  engineers  dmij  be  said  to  be  in  quite  a 
peculiar  position  in  France,  owing  to  the  high  cdocation  giren  at  tbe 
Polytechnic  School.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  preparatory  education 
of  French  artillery  and  engineer  officers  is  oi  tbe  highest  scientific  char- 
acter. We  haye  already  spoken  largely  on  this  point,  and  need  do  no 
more  than  allude  to  it 

6.  We  may  remark,  that  preparatory  military  edacation  in  France  is 
mainly  mathematical — at  the  Polytechnic  almost  wholly  so.  The  literary 
and  classical  elements,  which  enter  so  largely  into  all  education  in  Eng- 
land and  Prussia,  are  in  French  military  education  very  much  thrown 
aside.  Lectures  in  military  history  and  literature  arc  said,  however,  t* 
succeed  at  St.  Cyr. 

7.  The  system  of  State  foundations  {Bourses}  existing  in  the  Polytech- 
nic and  St  Cyr,  and  aifording  a  curious  parallel  to  the  military  founda- 
tions in  the  Austrian  schools,  requires  some  notice.  Every  pupil,  in  both 
the  Polytechnic  and  St  Cyr,  who  can  prove  poverty,  is  entitled  to  State 
support,  either  entire  or  partial.  At  the  present  time,  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  students  in  each  of  these  schools  receive  such  maintenance. 
The  system  of  civil  Bourses  is  of  old  standing  in  France ;  most  of  these 
were  destroyed  at  the  Revolution.  Tlicy  were  renewed  and  greatly  do- 
voted  to  military  purposes  by  Napoleon.  The  extent  to  which  they  are 
given  may  seem  excessive,  but  it  must  prove  a  powerful  incentive  and 
assistance  to  talent 

8.  It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  comparatively  little  practica) 
teaching  in  the  School  of  Application  for  Artillery  and  Engineers  at 
Mctz.  But  a  very  extensive  practical  training  is  in  fact  supplied  to  thes8 
officers  after  they  enter  the  service,  remaining  as  they  must  do  with  the 
troops  until  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second  captain,  and  subsequently 
being  employed  in  the  arsenals,  workshops,  fortified  places,  &,c. 

9.  The  French  have  no  **  senior  departments"  for  military  education. 
In  this  respect  their  practice  differs  fi'om  that  of  England  and  Germany. 

FKENCH   MILITARY   EDUCATION   IK    1869. 

The  following  remarks  on  French  Military  Education  are  from 
the  Keport  of  the  English  Military  Education  Commission  submit- 
ted to  Parliament,  and  printed  in  1870  : 

1.  The  proportion  of  professionally  educated  officers  in  the  lino  is  greater 
DOW  than  in  1856,  when  it  was  stated  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  report  to 
be  ^nc-third. 

2.  The  professional  education  for  commissions  in  the  lino  is  given  by  a  two 
years'  course  at  St  Cyr,  admission  to  the  school  being  dependent  on  competi- 
tive examination.  Admission  to  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  is  obtained 
through  the  Polytechnic,  where  young  men  intended  for  commissions  in  thosa 
arms  receive  a  preparatory  education  of  a  highly  scientific  character,  in  com- 
mon with  candidates  for  many  other  branches  of  the  public  service.  Admis- 
sion to  the  school  is  obtained  by  competition,  and  the  clioice  of  seryicee  ii 
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dependent  on  the  resnlts  of  another  competitive  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  two  jeare*  course.  Commissions  are  then  obtained  in  the  respective  corps, 
lod  the  young  officers  go  for  a  farther  period  of  two  years  to  the  School  of 
Application  at  Metz,  there  to  receive  their  strictly  professional  instruction. 
The  course  of  teaching  at  Metz  is  still  mainly  of  a  theoretical  character,  and 
the  main  portion  of  the  practical  training  of  the  officers  is  deferred  until  they 
join  tlieir  regiments.  The  Staff  Corps  is  recruited  entirely  from  the  Staff 
School ;  a  very  small  number  of  pupils  from  the  Polytechnic  have  a  chiim  to 
admission  to  the  school,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  students  are  admitted  by 
competitive  examination,  open  nominally  to  the  sub-lieutenants  of  the  army 
and  to  tlie  best  students  of  St  Cyr,  but  in  practice  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  latter.  The  students  join  the  school  with  commissions  as  officers;  at  the 
end  of  the  two  years'  course  they  arc  definitely  appointed  to  the  Staff  Corps  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  a  competitive  examination,  but  before  being 
employed  upon  the  staff  they  are  sent  to  do  duty  for  five  years  witli  tlie  various 
tnns. 

3.  The  military  schools  in  France  are  not,  as  in  England  and  in  Prussia, 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  special  department.  They  are  all  under  the  im- 
mediate management  of  the  Minister  of  War.  There  is,  however,  for  each 
branch  of  the  service  in  the  French  army  a  consulting  committee  (eomite  coti' 

,  iv/&t/i/),  or  board  of  general  officers,  attached  to  the  War  Department,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  advice  to  the  Minister,  and  in  matters  affecting  the  individual 
icbools  the  Minister  generally  consults  the  eomite  consuUaHf  of  that  branch  of 
the  service  for  which  the  school  is  specially  preparatory. 

4.  Each  school  has  its  own  conseil  d instruction^  composed  of  officers  and  pro> 
lesson  of  the  establishment,  which  exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the 
course  of  instruction,  and  has  the  power  of  suggesting  alterations  or  improve- 
ments in  it  The  financial  business  of  the  school  is  manogcd  by  another  board 
wnseil  W administration) ;  and  there  is  generally  also  a  similar  board  {cowteil  de 
ii9cipline\  which  exercises  more  or  less  authority  in  questions  of  discipline. 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  give  the  various  officers  and  professors  of 
each  school  to  some  extent  a  voice  in  the  general  management  of  tlie  institution. 

5.  The  staff  of  officers  and  instructors  employed  appears,  in  most  cases, 
very  largo  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  students;  48  for  270  in  the  Poly- 
technic; 33  for  170  in  the  school  at  Metz;  62  for  600  in  St.  Cyr,  Ac. 

Though  there  is  in  a]l  the  schools  a  military  staff  scparato  from  the  staff  of 
professr^rs  and  instructors,  and  more  espccinlly  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  discipline,  the  lino  of  separation  between  the  two."badies  is  not,  except  at 
the  Polytechnic,  so  distinctly  drawn  as  in  the  Englisli  military  schools.  Tho 
military  professors  exercise  disciplinary  powers ;  while,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the 
members  of  the  strictly  military  staff  in  almost  all  eases  take  some  part  in 
instruction.  The  latter  appear  to  be  more  utilirod  for  this  purpose  than  is  the 
case  either  at  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich. 

6.  Considerable  care  is  exercised  in  tlio  appointment  of  poofcstors ;  at  the 
Polytechnic  the  candidates  are  selected  by  tho  Conseilds  Perfectionnenfienl;  at 
La  Fleche  they  are  recommended  to  the  Minister  of  War  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction;  at  the  Staff  School  and  St  Cyr  the  appointments  are 
tfarown  open  to  competition. 

V  The  discipline  maintained  at  all  the  schools  is  of  a  very  strict  natora; 
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except  for  the  joungest  pupils  at  La  Fleche  it  is  entirely  military ;  the  panish- 
ments  are  similar  to  those  inflicted  in  the  army,  and  even  include  imprison- 
ment The  maintenance  of  discipline  is  considerably  facilitated  by  the  fact  that 
the  pupils  at  most  of  the  schools  are  actually  subject  to  military  law ;  and 
those  of  St.  Cyr,  if  dismissed  from  the  school,  are  sent  into  the  ranks  as  privato 
soldiers.  Tltcre  appears,  however,  in  all  the  schools  to  be  an  absence  of  the 
moral  control  over  the  young  men  which  is  exercised  in  the  Prussian  schools. 
The  Commandant  of  each  school  has  very  extensive  powers  in  regard  to  dis- 
cipline, but  in  no  case  has  he  authority  to  dismiss  a  student  from  the  school 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  War. 

8.  The  principle  carried  out  in  Franco  is  that  special  military  education 
should  not  be  begun  until  a  comparatively  late  age,  and  should  be  founded  upon 
a  groundwork  of  good  general  education  in  civil  schools.  The  only  approach 
to  a  junior  military  school  in  France  is  that  of  La  Fleche,  and  this  is  mainly  a 
charitable  institution ;  the  pupils,  it  is  true,  learn  drill,  but  beyond  this  no 
special  military  instruction  is  given  them.  The  course  of  study  is  the  same  as 
that  at  the  Lyceea  or  ordinary  civil  schools,  and  the  pupils  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  enter  the  military  service.  Nor  can  the  Polytechnic  be  called  an  ex- 
clusively military  school ;  even  those  who  enter  tlie  Artillery  and  Engineers 
from  it  have  their  education  in  common  with  civilians  at  the  very  least  until 
the  age  of  18,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  their  strictly  professional  instruc- 
tion at  Metz  does  not  begin  till  20  or  21.  The  very  earliest  age  at  which  a 
special  military  education  commences  in  France  is  17,  which  is  the  age  of 
admission  to  St.  Cyr,  and  comparatively  few  enter  the  school  before  IS  or  ID. 
The  knowletlge  required  for  admission  to  St.  Cyr  is  entirely  such  as  is  acquired 
at  civil  schools,  and  so  much  importance  is  attached  to  a  good  general  educa- 
tion that  the  degree  of  either  hachtlier  is  sciences  or  ladulkr  ^s  letlres  is  madA 
a  necessary  qualification  for  admission  to  the  examination,  while  the  possession 
of  both  degrees  gives  considerable  advantage  to  a  candidate.  The  principle  of 
deferring  the  commencement  of  special  instruction  has  even  received  exten- 
sion since  185G;  the  age  of  admission  to  St.  Cyr,  which  was  then  16,  has  been 
now  increased  to  1 7,  and  the  junior  school  of  La  Fleche  has  been  made  even 
less  military  in  its  character  than  it  was  at  that  time. 

9.  When  a  professional  education  has  once  commenced,  the  principle  appears 
to  be  that  it  should  be  almost  entirely  confmed  to  subjects  which  have  a  prac- 
tical bearing  on  military  duties.  Mathematics,  as  a  subject  by  themselves,  do 
not  form  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  at  any  of  the  special  schools. 
The  previous  course  at  the  Polytechnic  secures  of  course  very  high  mathemati- 
cal attainments  in  the  candidates  for  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  who  enter 
Metz ;  but  at  Metz  itself  the  study  of  mathematics  is  no  longer  continued.  In 
the  same  way  at  the  Staff  School  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  as  far  as  trigo- 
nometry is  required  for  admission,  and  their  practical  applications  to  operations 
of  surveying  enter  into  the  school  course ;  but  no  part  of  the  time  spent  at  the 
sciiool  is  davoted  to  mere  theoretical  instruction  in  pure  mathematics;  yet  the 
officers  of  the  Stuff  Corps  are  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  those  acientiiic 
surveys  whit;h  in  our  service  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Engineers. 

St.  Cyr  offers  to  some  extent  an  exception  to  tite  rule  that  the  course  of 
study  at  the  special  schools  shotild  be  of  an  exclu.sively  professional  character, 
M  the  Uistruction  given  there  during  the  first  ye.ir  i.s  pirtly  of  a  general  oaturo, 
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«iiiliraciiig  liicftoiy  and  literature.  Tliia,  however,  arises  from  tlie  fiict  tbat  tlie 
students  from  tlie  Lycees  genenlly  show  a  deficiency  in  the  more  literarj  sub- 
jects oT  a  liberal  education,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  at  the  school  is  therefore 
«petit  m  oompletin^  and  improving  their  general  acquirements.  A  knou  lod^o 
of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  pkine  trigonometry  is  required  as  a  qualification  for 
admission,  but  beyond  a  very  beief  revision  of  these  subjcvts,  and  a  voluntary 
course  lor  coodidates  for  the  Staff  Corps,  mathematics  arc  not  tauglit  at  tlie 
fldiooL  It  would  seem  indeed  tiiat,  except  in  tlie  case  of  candidates  for  admis- 
non  to  the  Artillery  and  Engineers,  matlienuitics  do  not  hold  fo  prominent  a 
position  in  French  military  educatioii  as  is  generally  supposed  in  Kughmd  to  be 
Che  case.  For  staff  and  regimental  officers  the  main  requisite  demanded  seems 
to  be  a  practical  knowledge  of  trigonometry  as  required  for  survcj-ing. 

10.  Much  time  is  devoted  in  all  the  French  soIkkjIs  to  drawing  in  its  various 
branches;  some  hours  daily  are  invariably  given  up  to  the  subject;  indeed  the 
time  spent  upon  purely  geometrical  drawing  appears  almost  to  be  excessive. 
The  great  importance  attached  to  tiie  drawing  of  machinery  is  a  peculiar  feature 
iu  all  the  schools.  Landscape  drawing  is  one  of  tlie  regular  ^ubj^cts  taught  to 
candidates  both  for  the  line  and  the  Staff  Corps. 

The  theoretical  instruction  given  at  everj'  scliool  is  supplemented  by  visits 
€o  numerous  military  establishments,  manufacturing  departments,  and  fi;>rtrc8se8. 
This  is  also  a  feature  in  the  system  of  military  education  in  Prussia ;  in  both 
countries  it  seems  to  be  thought  desirable  to  aflbrd  young  officers  a  practical 
insight  into  the  working  of  the  various  establinhments  connected  witii  the 
army.  In  tlie  caso  of  officers  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  it  appears  in 
France  to  be  made  a  special  object  to  cultivate  a  mechanical  genius,  and  to 
secure  a  thorough  acquaintance  witii  manufacturing  departments  with  vvhicli 
their  proTossional  duties  bring  them  into  contact 

Military  law  and  administration  (comprising  financial  and  other  regulations 
connected  with  the  army),  and  drill,  riding,  and  fencing  in  the  way  of  practical 
exercises,  form  part  of  the  education  of  officers  of  all  branches  of  the  service;  in 
drill,  lectures  explanatory  of  the  drill-book  are  invariably  given  in  addition  to 
the  practical  instruction. 

11.  The  syetem  of  instruction  in  all  the  French  military  schools  is  more  or 
less  that  of  the  Polytechnic.  Lectures  attended  by  large  numbers,  enforced 
study  of  fixed  subjects,  the  execution  of  all  work  under  dose  supervision  of 
Che  instrutora,  and  frequent  periodical  examinations,  are  everywliere  found. 
Active  competition  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  system ;  the  students  are  per- 
petually being  "  kept  up  to  the  mark.^*  A  fixed  period  of  two  years  is  in  all 
CBBes  assigned  to  the  course  of  study ;  the  course  can  not  be  completed  in  a 
shorter  time,  and  the  regulated  period  can  not  (unless  under  quite  exceptional 
drcumstances)  be  exceeded. 

It  seems  also  to  be  thought  that,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  strictly 
competitive  system,  the  subjects  upon  which  the  competition  depends  should  be 
exactly  tbo  same  for  every  student  No  choice  of  studies  is  allowed ;  those 
which  enter  into  the  examination  are  equally  obligatory  fl>r  alL  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  at  St  Cyr,  where  in  Unguages  a  choice  between  German 
and  English  is  given. 

No  pecuniary  rewards  are  offered  to  the  students  at  any  of  the  schools.  Ths 
bestowal  of  the  numerous  bourses  which  are  granted  to  thof^e  admitted  to  the 
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PolTtechnic  and  St  Cyr  is  regolated  eDtirely  by  the  poTorty  of  the  candidatei^ 
without  any  regard  to  their  ability. 

12.  The  education  of  officers  in  France  is  entirely  coocluded  beibro  any  reg- 
imental duty  has  been  done.  The  French  system  is  in  this  respect  the  exact 
opposite  of  that  pursued  in  Prussia,  wivere  no  proicssional  instrui-tion,  as  a  rule, 
is  giyen  until  a  certain  amount  of  service  with  the  troops  has  been  peribrmed. 
There  are  in  France  no  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  officers  of  some 
years'  service,  like  the  Staff  College  in  England,  or  the  Artillery  and  Engir 
Meer  School  and  the  War  Academy  in  Prussia. 

13.  The  diief  changes  which  liave  taken  place  in  the  military  schools  of 
Franco  since  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioiwrs  of  1856  may 
bo  summarized  as  follows: — 

(a)  Tlie  modiiications  in  the  course  of  instruction  nt  the  Polytechnic;  the 
•bridgcmont  of  the  studies  previously  pursued;  and  the  slightly  increased 
importance  now  attadied  to  literary  subjects. 

(6.)  At  Metz,  tlio  uitroductiou  of  un  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  years* 
course  of  study. 

(c)  At  St.  Cyr,  the  alteration  of  the  ago  for  admission  to  the  school  from  16 
to  17  ;  tlie  extension  of  the  subjects  of  the  entrance  examination;  the  modifi- 
cations in  tlio  coun?!?  of  iiwtnictioii,  ami  the  poslponenwnt  of  the  comnicnce- 
luent  of  strictly  military  studies  nliiwst  entirely  until  the  second  year;  the 
introduction  of  a  stricter  system  of  diacipliue,  ciMubined  with  additioiiul  encour- 
agements to  good  conduct  and  industry ;  and  the  increased  advantages  offered 
with  the  view  of  attractinj^  to  the  S(.'h(xjl  a  Iiiglicrclaw  of  professors  and  officers. 

(d.)  At  La  Flcche,  the  con>|>lete  reorgaiiization  of  the  institution  wiih  the 
object  of  more  closely  assimilating  its  genoral  arrangements  to  those  of  a  purely 
civil  school. 

(«.)  At  tlie  Staff  S'liool  somo  modifications  in  the  course  of  study  and  in 
the  mode  of  admission  to  tlie  school  Imvo  been  mado ;  but  the  most  important 
alterations  nro  those  adopted  in  July  1869,  by  which  the  number  of  students 
admitted  annually  to  the  sc1m)o1  is  increased  considerably  beyond  the  number 
of  vac;incies  likely  to  occur  in  the  SUiff  Corps,  and  the  novel  principle  is  intro- 
duced that  admission  to  the  school  does  not  carry  with  it  the  certainty  of  per- 
manent employment  on  the  staff. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  seems  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  importance  of 
mathematics  as  an  element  of  preparatory  militarj'  education,  and  to  attach 
•lightly  more  weight  to  studies  of  a  literary  clraracter.  This  is  more  particu- 
larly seen  at  St.  Cyr  and  at  La  FKclie,  and  to  a  less  extent  at  the  Polytechnic; 
There  is  also  a  growing  disposition  to  increase,  in  the  case  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry,  the  pro|K>rtion  of  officers  who  have  received  a  professional  educatioo. 


EXPENSE  OP  MILITARY  SCHOOLS  IN   1869. 


^  Sunu  eharfcd  to  Iha 

Rtmc  of  SebooL  Schoob  EtlimaUk 

FolTteohnie. 710,673 

Artil*7  and  Eng'er  •chool  at  MeU,      U9,.'i00 

5^£y'v I.34S,7W 

BtofTaehaol, H».qOO 

I^PIdcbe^..  539.8G8 

lladieal  wbool 659,300 

vavairy  msImoI  at  Baumur. 927.000 

HS!^!*^  mjttketry  Mhouls, ....  36.«70 

*n*nMntal  lokoob, 173,600 

Total,. 3,003.003 


Military  p»y  rhar^ed     Total, 
to  other  Eatimatcs. 


85.515 
416,350* 

15  000 
8M.870* 

15.000 
t 

18,500 


765,935 


Fr». 
805,188 
515.830 
1,963.703 
313,870 
554.868 
650.300 
345.500 
36,870 
173,600 


Coattolho  Bark 
SUia.]     p«rfl> 
/>••  £. 

568.188  78 
515,850  50 
741.999  49 
313^870  148 
457,868       45 


, .  4,066.938       9,507,068    3B0 

•4'^'""  •mSSrrt  S'lut^i^i^j'??!^'''**"  '•  i«  •wl»«<«  of  tta  p.,  of  dJ  mtliui; 


_..>«i^   K%^a\fSMM^ 
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OBOANTZATION  AVD  CONDITION  IN  1869. 

^^  •rpnixation  of  the  school,  which  is  fixed  by  a  Decree  dated  Nov.  SOth, 

^  is  of  a  military  character.    There  is  a  staff  of  militaiy  officers  in  addition 

s^   mad  quite  separate  from,  the  staff  employed  in  the  duties  of  mstruction. 

^  pQptls  wear  uniform,  which,  however,  is  more  civil  than  military  in  appeal^ 

^^^  They  are  formed  into  four  companies  which  together  constitute  a  battalion ; 

^  ^^^  although  tliey  are  not  actually  subject  to  tlie  penal  code  of  the  army,  the  disci- 

^^e  maintaiaed  and  tlie  punishmoots  inflicted  are  euttrely  military  in  character. 

^^e  military  establislimcnt  remains  exactly  as  it  was  in  1856,  and  consists  of: 

^1>6  Commandant,  a  General  Officer,  usually  of  the  Artillery  or  the  Engi- 

at  present  a  General  of  Artillery. 

^»^  ^^ Second  Commandant,  a  colonel  or  lieuteoant-colooel,  chosen  from  among 

^  former  pupils  of  the  school ;  at  present  a  oolonel  of  Engineers. 

^bree  captauis  of  Artilleiy  and  throe  captains  of  Engineers,  as  inspectors  of 

^dies^  diosen  also  from  former  pupils  of  the  scliooL 

^ix  adjutants  (adfiiania),  non-commissioned  officers,  usually  such  as  have 

recommended  for  promotion, 
^ght  changes  have  been  made  in  the  civil  establishment  ^  it  now  consists  of:— - 
1.  A  Director  of  Studies,  at  present  a  colonel  of  Engineers. 
1.  Seventeen  professors^*  (two  additional  professors  for  history)  seventeen 
'^^^fyitUeurs  and  asmstant  RfpetiUurs^  and  five  drawing  masters.    Of  the  IT 
^^X>fefl8or8,  two  are  at  present  officers  of  Engineers,  and  one  an  officer  of  Artil- 
^^ty;  the  remainder  are  civilians,  of  whom  three  are  members  of  tlie  Academy 
^r  Sciences. 

3.  Five  exammers  for  admission,  and  five  for  conducting  tiie  examinations  at 
^e  sdiooL    All  of  these  at  present  are  civilians. 

4.  An  administrative  staff  consisting  of  a  treasurer,  librarian,  Ac ;  and  % 
^liedical  staff. 

The  general  control  or  supervision  of  the  school  is  vested,  under  the  War 
l)epartment,  in  four  great  boards  or  councils,  viz. : — 

1.  A  Board  of  Administration,  composed  of  the  Commandant,  the  Second 
Commandant,  the  Director  of  Studies,  two  profesiiors,  two  captains  of  the  mili- 
tary staff,  and  two  members  of  the  administrative  staff.  This  board  has  the 
aoperintendence  of  all  the  financial  business,  and  all  the  mmutim  of  the  inter- 
Qsl  administration  of  the  schooL 

2.  A  Board  of  Discipline,  consisting  of  the  Second  Commandant,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Stndies,  three  captains  of  the  Military  Staff,  and  one  major  of  the  army, 
aalected  from  former  pupils  of  the  sdiooLf  The  duty  of  this  board  is  to  deeido 
vpon  cases  of  misconduct 

3.  A  Board  of  Instruction,  whose  members  are,  the  Commandant,  the  Second 
Gommandant,  the  Director  of  Studies,  the  Examiners  of  Students,  the  Profes- 
sors, and  two  captains  of  the  Military  Staff;  and  whose  chief  duty  is  to  make 
Psoommendations  relating  to  ameliorations  in  the  studies  and  the  programmes 
)f  adfflisBioQ  and  of  instruction  in  the  school 


*Ia  ISMtlMi*  wwt  only  15  pnUmon ;  then  are  now  two  additional  prolbnon  for  hirtorj.tb* 
lif  «r  mkitk  hm  b««  rteaotly  fartrodoad  at  the  ichool. 

^rWiMrif  two  profiMaoti  of  tha  tebool  wara  alto  mamban  af  tba  Coooail  af  DiadpUoa,  bdl 
tea*  now  no  rokm  in  matlan  of  diieiplina. 
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4.  A  Board  of  Improvement  ( Conaeil  de  Perfeclionnement\  charged  with  the 

general  control  of  the  studies,  and  formed  of: — 

Tlie  Commandant,  president, 

The  Second  Commandant, 

The  Director  of  Studies, 

Two  delegates  from  the  Xaral  Department, 

Two  delegates  from  the  Departineui  of  Public  Worka^ 

One  delegate  from  the  Home  or  Finance  Department, 

Three  delegates  from  the  War  Department, 

Two  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 

Two  examiners  of  students, 

Three  professors  of  the  school. 

Tlie  delegates  from  the  public  departments  are  appointed  by  the  rcspectire 
ministers ;  the  members  of  the  Academy,  the  examiner?,  and  the  professors 
are  selected  by  tl>e  Minister  of  War.  The  real  management  of  the  school,  so 
far  as  the  course  of  instruction  is  concerned,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Conseil  de 
Per/ecU'onnement ;  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  18  members  composing  it  moro 
than  half  are  entirely  independent  of  the  school,  and  are  men  oi*  eminence  in 
the  various  public  services  for  which  the  instruction  at  the  Folytechnic  is  pre- . 
paratory.  One  of  the  chief  duties  of  tho  Council  ifr  to  see  tltat  the  studies 
form  a  good  preparation  for  those  of  the  more  special  schools  (Ecotes  d'ApplieU' 
iion)  for  the  civil  and  military  services;  and  the  eminent  character  of  its  mem- 
t>ers  gives  great  weight  to  the  recommendations  they  make  to  the  Minister  of  War. 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  school,  as  extracted  from  the  Budget  lor  1869, 
are  as  follows : —  rnme^. 

Pay  of  staff,  professors,  &c., 331,850 

Instruction,  maintc^nunce,  examination  of  candidates,  cloth- 

>g,  books,  kc^ 321,073 

Fnan. 

Outfits  for  30  new  pupils  at  600  francs  each 18,000 

Allowances  (premieres  mises)  to  25  exhibitioners  on 

admission  to  tho  military  services  at  750  fr.  each  18,750 

36,750 

Maintenanoo  and  repair  of  buildings, 30,000 

Total  sum  charged  in  the  schools  estimate, 719,673 

Add  regimental  pay  of  28  officers  and  non-conmiissioned  offi- 
cers employed  at  tho  school, 85,515 

Total  expenditure, 805,188 

Deduct  repayments  from  pupils, 237,000 

Cost  to  the  State, 56^188 

Or  about  22,7201. 

Tlie  chief  changes  that  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  course  of  iDstraction 

since  1856,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  more  elementary  portions  of  chemistry  and  physics  which  are  required 
hi  the  entrance  examination,  but  which  were  formerly  repeated  at  the  school, 
have  been  omitted.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  subjects  is  now  confined 
to  the  more  advanced  portions  which  do  not  enter  into  the  entranee  examinatioD. 

2.  The  mathematical  courses  have  in  some  points  been  slightly  curtailed,  and 
the  number  of  lectures  in  French  literature  and  Grerman  have  been  diminished. 
By  the  modifications  thus  made  in  the  prog^romea^  it  has  been  ibmid  poesib]* 
to  shorten  the  whole  course  of  study  and  to  increase  the  length  of  the  Tacatfons. 

3.  The  subject  of  "  Military  Art,"  which  formerly  entered  into  th»  fiud  exam- 
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nation  U  no  longer  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  order  of  merit 
of  the  pupils.  In  this  respect  the  course  of  instruction  may  be  said  to  have 
•▼^  leas  of  i  military  ch'aracter  tlian  formerly.  Topographical  drawing  is  the 
su>gle  military  subject  which  baa  any  induence  on  the  final  cbssiiication  of  the 
popila,  and  this  only  to  a  very  slight  extent. 

*•  Hiatory  has  been  introduced  as  a  subject  of  instruction.  This  change  was 
made  ia  iggQ.  The  course  comprises  general  history,  both  ancient  und  modem, 
but  more  especially  the  history  of  France  in  modern  times.  The  introduction 
of  this  subject  appears  to  have  ariat'n  partly  from  a  feeling  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  history  was  a  necessary  element  of  a  liberal  education,  and  partly 
irom  a  wish  to  meet,  to  some  extent,  an  objection  often  made  to  the  Polytech- 
owirse  of  instruction,  that  it  was  too  doticient  in  studies  of  a  literary  char- 
f*^*'-  History,  however,  like  military  art,  is  evidently  still  regarded  as  a  sub- 
^     of  only  secondary  importance  and  has  no  iiillueiico  on  the  tiual  classiflcation. 

^*  A  diminution  has  been  made  in  the  number  uf  examinations  during  the 

'"^i  l>y  the  suppression  of  one  of  the  half-yearly  examinations  by  the  pro- 
"^^^  {inttrrogaiionfi  genirule^,  as  distinct  from  the  interrofjatwns  particulitres) 

^^  year.  Further  reference  will  be  made  to  this  point  when  sjKjaking  of 
^^  examinations  at  the  school.     * 

"•  The  importance  of  written  exercises  in  determining  the  respertive  merits 

«*«  pupils  has  been  decreased,  apparently  fn)ra  the  diiBculty  of  establishing 
*  *Hnirity  that  such  compositions  were  the  unaided  work  of  the  individual. 

^^  following  tablu  shows  the  present  course  of  instruction  during  the  two 
y^Ws,  and  the  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the  number  of  lectures  in 
^^  subject  since  1 856  :— 

Suhjfct. — First  Tear''s  Course,  Lectures  in — 1868.  1856. 

I     ,    •     j  Afferent ial  calculus, 25  28 

Analysis  ^  integral  calculus, 18  20 

Descriptive  geometry  and  geometrical  drawing, 32  33 

lfechani(»  and  machinery, 40  40 

Pby^icfl,  comprising  heat  and  electricity, 30  34 

Chemistry :— The  metals, 30  38 

Astronomy  and  geodesy, 30  35 

French  composition  and  literature, 25  30 

History, 25  0* 

German 25  30 

Figure  and  landscape  drawing, 48  50 

Second  Year's  Course. 

Analysis : — Integral  calculus, 32  32 

Stereotomy: — Gieometrical  drawing  of   constructions  in 

timber  and  masonry, 28  32 

Mechanics: — Dynamicfl,  hydrostatics,  and  machinery, ....  40  42 

Physics: — Acoustics,  optics,  and  heat, r*.  30  36 

Chemistry: — CoDtinaation    of  the    metals    and  organic 

chemistry, 30  38 

Arehitectare  and  buildings,  construction  of  roads,  canalsi, 

and  railways, 40  40 

French  oompoaitioo  aod  literature, 25  30 

History, 26  0* 

Oerman, 25  30 

Military  art„ 20  20 

Topograpby,.; 3  10 

Flgore  and  lAodicape  drawing, 48  48 

•  iDtrodoeed  ia  jaOl 
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In  connection  with  seycral  of  the  courses,  such  as  descriptive  geometry, 
stereotomy,  machinery,  and  architecture,  much  drawing  is  done  by  the  pupiU; 
hand  sketches  are  ti\kcn  of  the  diagrams  shown  in  the  lecture-room,  and  finish- 
ed drawings  are  aflerwards  executed  in  tlic  stdUs  detudt.  In  addition  to  thia, 
30  attendances  of  two  or  three  hours  each,  distributed  over  the  two  years,  are 
especially  devoted  to  draw-ing  more  elaborate  plans  and  elevations  of  architec- 
tural constructions  and  machinery.  The  practical  applications  of  the  theoreti- 
cal instruction  are  limited  to  manipulations  in  the  laboratory  in  connection  with 
tlie  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  and  physics.  Towards  the  cluse  of  the  sec- 
ond year  the  pupils  are  also  taken  to  visit  some  of  the  Uir^e  manunicturiug 
establishments  in  Paris,  in  order  to  gain  a  practical  acquniutance  with  muchincrj. 

All  the  subjects  taught  at  the  school  are  obligatory,  but  history  and  militur^ 
art,  as  already  stated,  have  no  influence  in  detenuining  the  order  of  uitrit  cf  tlio 
pupils  in  tlie  final  result 

The  only  instruction  in  practical  military  exercises,  which  is  compulsor}-  upon 
all,  is  that  in  drill.  The  pupils  are  exereiacd  under  arms  in  company  drill,  and 
are  also  occasionally  drilled  as  a  battalion  ;  but  very  little  importance  is  attach- 
ed to  this  point — the  only  really  military  portion  of  their  training.  Drill  goes 
on  only  for  about  three  montlis  in  each  year  -during  the  spring  and  summer,  and 
eTen  during  this  brief  period  only  takes  place  about  twice  a  week.  By  tlie 
regulations  of  tlie  sdiool  the  pupils  should  be  exercised  in  musketry  practice^ 
bat  although  they  are  armed  with  the  Chassepot  rifle  this  regulation  is  never 
carried  out  Instruction  is  given  in  fencing  and  gymnastics,  but  attendance  at 
both  is  voluntary,  and  scarcely  more  tlian  half  the  pupils  take  advantage  of  it 
Neither  riding  nor  swimming  are  taught  at  the  school. 

The  school  year  commences  about  the  Ist  of  November,  and  terminates 
about  the  first  of  August.  Some  seven  months  of  the  year  are  given  up  to 
lectures  and  the  ordinary  routine  of  study ;  about  two  montlis  are  occupied 
with  the  annual  oxaminationa  and  private  preparation  for  them;  the  remaining 
three  months — August,  September,  and  October— are  the  racation.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  long  vacation,  from  eight  to  twelve  days  are  allowed  after  the  peri- 
odical examination,  which  takes  place  near  the  end  of  February,  at  the  dose  of 
the  first  portion  of  each  year's  study. 

One  pecoliarity  in  the  arrangements  of  the  school  is  that  the  subjects  of  eacb 
year's  course  are  not  all  studied  simultaneously.  Tlie  lectures  in  the  main  sub- 
jects of  instruction — ^those  which,  as  a  nile,  present  the  most  difficulty — aie 
divided  into  courses  which  continue  only  during  a  certain  portion  of  each  year. 
Thus  in  the  junior  division,  analysis  and  descriptive  geometry  are  the  mathemat- 
ical subjects  studied  during  the  first  three  months,  or  three  months  and  a  half. 
The  course  in  them  is  then  conchided ;  an  examination  by  the  professors  (imJkr* 
rogation  ginerak)  is  held  in  these  subjects,  and  they  are  laid  aside  fi>r  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  though  they  enter  into  the  examination  at  the  doie 
of  the  year.  Their  place  is  then  taken  by  a  oouree  of  lectures  in  medianics 
and  geodesy.  Similarly  in  the  second  year,  analysis  and  mechanics  are  the 
subtjects  of  the  first  course  of  lectures,  at  the  termination  of  which  there  is  an 
examination;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  no  fUrther  lectures  in  them 
are  given,  stereotomy  and  military  art  taking  their  place. 

The  subjecto  involving  as  a  rule  less  difficnlty— sqch  as  histofy,  Ttw^h  liter- 
•tare,  German,  and  drawings-are  spread  over  the  whole  year,  forming  genflr> 
•fly  the  erenings'  oocapation. 
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CHAXGES  SINCE   1856. 

The  following  remarks  are  gathered  from  the  ''Report  of  the 
Military  Education  Commission  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament,'* in  1870,  in  continuation  of  the  Report  submitted  in  1856, 
on  the  Systems  of  Military  Education  in  France,  and  Prussia. 

1.  The  chief  alterations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  system  of  military 
edocation  in  Prossia  since  1856,  are  as  follows: — 

(a.)  All  the  edacatiooal   establislirocnts   have  been  very  much    enlarged, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  tho  army  which  has  taken  place  since  1866. 

{b.)  The  educational  requirements  for  a  commission  remain  in  principle  the 
nme  as  they  were— the  double  examination  for  the  rank  of  officer,  and  the  ex- 
action from  every  candidate  for  a  commission  of  proof  of  both  general  and  profes- 
liooal  knowledge  being  still  the  peculiar  feature  of  Prussian  military  education. 
There  lias  been,  however,  a  constant  tendency  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
preliminary  examination  in  subjects  of  general  knowledge,  and  to  insist  more 
strongly  upon  a  sound  liberal  education  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  a  com- 
mission. The  number  of  AbiturietUen,  or  men  who  liavo  passed  tlirough  the 
complete  course  at  a  public  school,  entering  tho  army  annually  is  now  four 
times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1856,  and  there  is  tho  strongest  wish  still  further  to 
iocreaso  their  number. 

{c )  Tho  Cadet  Schools  in  their  general  character  are  unaltered ;  the  intro- 
doction  of  tlie  peculiar  class  of  tho  Ober-prima  in  the  Upper  Cadet  School  at 
Berlin  is  the  most  important  modification  made  in  their  organization.  The  pro- 
portion of  oflScera  supplied  by  the  Cadet  Schools  continues  much  the  same  as 
it  was  in  1856.  The  feeling  in  the  army,  however,  against  preparatory  military 
ichooUi  appears  to  be  increasing;  a  strong  opinion  is  entertained  as  to  the  nar- 
rowing effects  upon  the  mind  of  exclusive  class  education;  and  a  preference  is 
very  generally  exhibited  for  officers  who  have  had  the  ordinary  education  of 
civil  schools.  At  the  War  Schools  {Diossi,  an  Sehooli  in  1866).  the  Artillery 
■nd  Engineer  School,  and  the  War  Academy  (Sfajf  School  in  1856),  a  decided 
opinion  was  expressed  as  to  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  Abiturienten 
over  those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  Cadet  Corps. 

(d.)  The  arrangements  for  tlio  professional  instruction  of  officers  of  corps 
have  been  very  much  altered.  These  officers  now  have  their  education  up  to 
ttie  time  of  obtaining  their  commissions  in  common  with  candidates  for  the 
line:  their  gpedal  instruction  does  not  commence  at  the  Artillery  and  Engineer 
Sdiool  until  they  have  been  in  tho  service  three  or  four  years.  For  the  Artil- 
lery, the  course  at  this  school  has  been  reduced  to  one  year,  and  made  strictly 
practical  in  character. 

(e.)  Tlie  course  of  instruction  at  tho  War  Academy,  or  Senior  Department, 
has  been  considerably  modified ;  thoucrh  still  comprising  many  subjects  of  an 
SQtirely  unprofessional  character,  their  number  has  been  reduced;  the  atten- 
tion of  the  students  is  more  concentrated  upon  military  studies  than  formerly, 
and  a  larger  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  practical  work.  In  shorty  the  object 
has  been  to  render  the  instruction  less  purely  theoretical  tlian  it  formerly  was. 

(/.)  The  most  important  change,  however,  which  has  been  made  is  in  regard 
to  the  War  Bdiooia— the  Schools  at  which  officers  of  all  arms  receive  their 
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professional  instruction.  Since  1856  they  have  been  entirely  reorganized,  and 
placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Central  Educational  Department;  a 
much  higher  class  of  teachers  are  employed ;  the  character  of  the  instruction 
has  been  greatly  improved ;  and  attendance  at  one  of  these  schools  is,  with 
rare  exceptions,  made  compulsory  upon  every  one  before  obtaining  a  commis- 
sion. Tliese  schools  Iiold  a  most  important  position  in  the  Prussian  system  of 
military  education,  and  the  greatest  pains  are  bestowed  on  making  them  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended — tliat  of  giving  a  thoroughly  pnicticul 
instruction  in  military  subjects  to  candidates  for  commissions.  The  improve- 
ments made  in  the  War  Schools  show  the  greatly  increased  importance  attached 
of  late  years  in  Prussia  to  the  professional  instruction  of  officers. 

2.  However  different  the  French  and  Prussian  systems  may  be  in  some 
respects,  they  both  agree  in  this — that  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  special 
military  education  at  an  early  age,  that  a  general  education  is  made  the 
ground-work  of  the  professional  training,  and  that  at  least  up  to  the  age  of  1*7 
or  18  the  future  officer  receives  the  same  kind  of  education  as  the  civilian,  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  receives  it  at  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  country. 
In  Austria,  also,  the  same  principle  seems  now  to  have  been  adopted.  The 
cadet  schools  in  Prussia  are  no  exception  to  the  rule,  for  the  instruc^tion  at 
them,  except  in  the  two  upper  classes  at  Berlin,  is  the  same  as  at  civil  schools. 
The  principle  of  deferring  military  education  to  a  comparatively  late  age  is, 
indeed,  in  Prussia  carried  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  France,  for  all  pro- 
fessional instruction  is  postponed  until  after  the  service  has  been  entered,  and 
regimental  duty  been  performed  for  nearly  a  year.  Tlie  few  who  enter  the 
army  from  tlie  Ober-prima  and  Selecta  of  the  Cadet  Corps  (not  amounting  to 
70  each  year)  are  the  only  individuals  who  receive  any  military  instruction 
before  joining  the  service,  and  in  their  case  this  special  instruction  does  not 
commence  until  the  age  of  17.  So  strongly  is  this  principle  insisted  upon,  that 
even  for  tlie  artillery  and  engineers  there  is  no  preparatory  military  education, 
and  the  special  instruction  of  the  officers  of  these  anns  is  not  given  until  after 
they  have  been  some  years  in  the  service.  The  idea  in  Prussia  is  that  a  young 
man  can  derive  no  advantage  from  studying  the  t?ieory  of  the  military  profes- 
sion until  he  has  learnt  the  practice  of  it  "  What  use  can  it  be,"  it  was  said, 
"  to  talk  to  a  lad  of  the  principles  of  tactics,  when  he  does  not  even  know  the 
movements  of  a  battalion,  and  perhaps  has  never  seen  one  on  parade?" 

3.  Afler,  however,  entering  the  service  aU  the  officers  of  the  Prussian  army 
receive  a  careful  professional  instruction — that  given  at  the  War  Schools.  The 
course  is  of  an  essentially  practical  character,  comprising  only  strictly  military 
subjects,  and  excluding  such  studies  as  mathematics  and  even  languages. 

4.  The  officers  of  the  staff  do  not  necessarily  receive  any  special  training 
previous  to  their  appointment;  but  in  Prussia  this  is  of  less  importance,  as 
from  the  professional  education  which  every  officer  has  had,  those  appointed  to 
the  staff,  even  if  they  have  not  passed  through  the  Senior  Department,  must  at 
least  be  acquainted  with  field  sketching  and  military  regulations,  and  know 
something  of  fortifications  and  artillery.  Moreover,  aller  appointment,  means 
are  taken  in  the  "  staff  expeditions  "  which  occur  annually,  to  instruct  them  in 
their  practical  duties,  and  (as  is  the  case  also  in  France  with  the  officers  of  the 
Staff  Corps)  to  insure  their  keeping  up  the  knowledge  of  field  sketching  and 
reconnaissance  which  they  had  previously  acquired. 

B.  The  connection  which  exists  in  Prussia  between  the  military  system  and 
tlM  general  education  of  the  country  is  remarkable.    Fartefie-fahnrkh,  exaaa- 
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nations  are  not  onlj  based  on  the  course  of  instruction  at  civil  schools,  but 
iiare  been  also  used  as  a  means  of  raising  the  character  of  the  education  given 
At  these  schools.  On  the  one  hand,  the  advantages  offered  to  Abiturienten  and 
to  those  who  have  been  at  a  univeraitj,  indicate  a  wish  to  encourage  men  of 
liberal  education  to  enter  the  army  as  officers;  on  tlie  other  Iiand,  by  making 
exemption  from  the  ordinary  period  of  compulsory  service  in  the  nmks  de- 
X>endent  (among  other  conditions)  on  educational  attainments,  the  militjiry  sys- 
tem has  been  employed  as  an  engine  for  stimulating  education  among  tlio 
middle  classes. 

6.  The  general  management  of  military  education  is  vested  in  a  single  officer, 
the  Inspector-GeneraL  He  is  assisted  by  two  Boards  or  Councils,  the  Board 
^  Studies  in  matters  connected  with  the  general  system  of  instruction,  and 
the  Supreme  Examination  Board  in  regard  to  the  examinations  and  qualifica- 
tions  for  commissions.  The  system  of  education  has  been  still  further  central- 
ized  since  1856,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  War  Schools;  and  much  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  is  ai^cribed  to  the  unity  now  given  to  the  whole 
system  of  instruction.  At  the  same  time  each  of  tlie  educational  institutions 
has  its  own  Board  of  Studies,  similar  to  the  conseils  cTinsiructioTi,  at  the  French 
schools,  who  are  charged  with  the  general  control  of  the  course  of  study  and  with 
the  duty  of  making  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  Several  of  the  professors, 
both  civil  and  military,  are  always  members  of  this  Board ;  so  that  the  benefit 
of  their  practical  experience  is  secured,  and  the  control  of  the  instruction  is 
never  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  nor  even  exclusively  of  military 
men.  The  introduction  of  the  civilian  element  into  these  Boards  is  deserving 
of  notice ;  not  merely  the  professors  of  the  schools,  but  eminent  men  connected 
with  the  University  of  Berlin  are  employed  upon  them,  and  have  a  voice  in 
determining  the  system  of  military  education. 

7.  In  discipline  the  heads  of  the  various  schools  are  almost  entirely  supremo. 
At  the  War  Schools  the  young  men  are  subject  to  military  law,  being  already 
in  the  army ;  at  the  Cadet  Schools  this  is  not  the  case,  but  the  discipline  is 
strictly  military  in  character.  At  both  establishments  the  regulations  are 
extremely  stringent,  and  the  slightest  irregularity  entails  punishment.  But 
the  importance  attached  to  the  exercise  of  moral  influence  over  the  pupils,  the 
personal  interest  taken  in  them,  and  the  kindly  relations  existing  between 
them  and  the  officers,  make  the  system  of  discipline  much  less  rigidly  military 
than  it  is  at  the  French  schools.  Both  at  the  War  Schools  and  the  Cadet 
House,  specific  punishments  are  attached  to  idleness. 

8.  In  the  appointment  of  the  heads  of  the  various  schools  and  of  the  subor- 
dinate officers  employed  at  them,  great  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  selecting 
individuals  fitted  for  the  posts  both  by  educational  experience  and  by  personal 
quahties.  There  appears  to  be  rather  a  general  opinion  that  the  instructors  at 
most  of  the  schools  are  underpaid,  and  that  this,  combined  with  the  preference 
frequently  given  to  active  military  life,  prevents  the  posts  being  much  sought 
aller  by  the  ablest  officers.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  selection  for  such 
appointments  is  always  regarded  as  a  distinction ;  and  in  the  Prussian  army 
mere  honorary  distinctions,  altogether  irrespective  of  material  advantages,  are 
held  in  much  higher  estimation  than  is  probably  the  case  in  any  other  service. 

9.  The  most  marked  point  of  contrast  between  the  French  and  Prussian 
systems  of  military  education  consists  in  the  thoroughly  competitive  character 
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of  the  former.  In  Prussia  the  priDcipIe  of  competition,  though  to  a  certain 
extent  recognized,  is  little  applied  in  practice,  and  never  perhaps  fully  and 
itrictly  carried  out  For  promotion  to  the  highest  class  (the  Selecta)  of  the 
Berlin  Cadet  house  there  is  considerable  competition  among  the  pupils,  and 
admission  to  tlie  War  Academy  is  obtained  by  competitive  examination  open 
to  all  the  oflBcers  of  the  army ;  but  even  in  tliese  two  cases  personal  and  other 
considerations  come  more  or  less  into  play,  and  the  rewards  can  not  be  said  to 
be  thrown  open  to  pure  competition.  All  tlie  other  military  examinations  are 
simply  qualifying,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  afford  the  stimulus  of  publishing  a 
list  of  the  candidates  arranged  in  order  of  merit  In  fact  the  term  "  competi- 
tive examination  "  scarcely  seems  to  be  understood  in  Prussia.  The  pecuniary 
assistance  afforded  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  boys  in  the  Cadet  Schools 
is  dependent  sok-Iy  on  the  circumstances  and  services  of  the  father,  not  on  the 
abilities  of  the  candidate  himself. 

10.  The  objections  expressed  to  the  further  introduction  of  a  competitive 
system  appear  to  be  universally  entertained  in  the  Prussian  army.  The  object 
in  Prussia  seems  to  be,  not  to  attempt  to  establish  an  accurate  cowparison  of 
the  educational  attainments  of  a  number  of  individuals,  but  to  form  a  general 
estimate  of  the  abilities,  character,  and  military  capacity  of  each.  Tlie  army 
generally  are  not  considered  to  be  losers  by  the  rejection  of  the  competitive 
principle ;  the  system  of  inspections  and  of  reports  from  inspecting  officers  ia 
80  elaborate,  and  so  many  checks  are  provided,  that  the  character  and  abilities 
of  individual  officers  are  well  known ;  and  appointments,  certainly  as  a  general 
rule,  are  said  to  be  made  on  the  ground  of  real  merit 

11.  There  appears  to  be  less  strictness  in  enforcing  the  regulations  connected 
with  military  education  in  Prussia' than  in  France.  The  regulations  themselves 
are  very  stringent,  but  exceptions  are  constantly  sanctioned — for  instance,  in 
the  length  of  time  which  a  pupil  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  same  clxiss  of  the 
Cadet  Schools,  in  the  number  of  failures  allowed  in  the  various  examinations,  fta 

12.  The  very  great  care  bestowed  upon  the  method  of  instruction  at  all  the 
Prussian  military  scliools,  is  extremely  remarkable.  Individual  instructors  are 
not  left  to  follow  out  their  own  ideas  of  teaching,  but  careful  regulations  are 
issued  for  their  guidance  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Education,  to  which  all 
are  required  strictly  to  conform.  The  system  of  small  classes  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  French  plan  of  lectures  to  large  numbers,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  anxiety  to  devote  attention  to  individual  students,  and  to  adapt  the 
instruction  to  varieties  of  ability.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
system  of  teaching  is  tlie  care  bestowed  upon  the  higher  objects  of  education, 
upon  forming  and  disciplining  the  mind  and  encouraging  habits  of  reflection. 
The  regulations  for  the  instructors  at  the  various  schools  over  and  over  again 
assert  that  the  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is,  not  merely  to  impart  a  certain 
amount  of  positive  knowledge,  but  to  develope  the  intellectual  Acuities  and  to 
cultivate  powers  of  thought  and  reasoning.  Tlie  teachers  are  warned  to  avoid 
minute  details  and  barren  facts,  which  merely  burden  the  memory  and  are  soon 
forgotten,  and  to  direct  attention  to  broad  principles,  which  will  lay  the  fbnn- 
dation  for  further  individual  study  in  after  life.  With  the  same  object  in  view, 
the  examination  questions  are  calculated,  not  merely  to  serve  as  an  exercise 
of  the  memory,  but  to  test  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  a  subject  and  the 
power  of  turning  knowledge  to  a  useful  purpose. 
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PRUSSIAN  STAFF  IK   1869.* 

The  Prussian  Staff  (GenercUatab)  which  has  boen  completelj  reorganized  since 
the  war  of  1866,  subserves  the  double  purpose  of  providing  staff  officers  for 
the  duties  of  the  active  army,  and  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  stiUistical, 
S^ographical,  and  historical  information  necessary  for  tlie  operations  of  war; 
fxirtber,  it  is  the  school  in  which  young  officers  temporarily  detached  from  tlieir 
Regiments,  after  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Military  Academy,  have  their 
qualifications  tested  before  admittance  to  this  branch  of  the  army,  and  the  prin- 
oipal  office  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  tlie  Eastern  Provinces. 

The  head-quarters  of  this  organization  are  at  Berlin,  where  a  large  building 
i«  appropriated  to  the  various  offices  and  departments,  in  which  the  chief  of 
Ue  stafi^  General  von  Moltke,  resides.     It  has  two  establishments: — 

1.  The  peace  establishment,  divided  into — 
A.  Chief  etai^  subdivided  into 

(a.)  The  staff  of  the  commands. 
(&.)  The  general  stafi^  or  grosser  Gtneralstdb. 
R  The  accessory  etai^  neben  Etat 

2.  The  war  establishment. 

The  staff  of  the  commands  is  so  complete  during  peace  as  to  require  a  very 
Xinimportant  augmentation,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  lower  grades,  on  the  out- 
\>reak  of  war;  the  framework  not  only  exists,  but  the  officers  comprising  it  are 
already  acquainted  wiUi  the  generals  under  wliom  they  servo,  and  with  the 
officers  and  troops  with  whom  they  have  to  communicate. 

At  the  head-quarters  of  each  corps  there  are :  a  chief  of  the  staff— some- 
times a  Major-General,  more  frequently  a  Colonel,  exceptionally  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel — a  field  officer,  and  a  captain ;  at  that  of  each  division  a  field  officer ; 
there  is  also  a  chief  of  the  staff  with  the  General  Inspection  of  the  artillery. 
The  subordinate  duties  are  performed  by  the  aides-de-camp,  of  whom  there  are 
two  at  the  head-quarters  of  each  corps,  and  one  with  each  division  and  brigade; 
but  these  officers  are  not  included  in  the  establishments  of  the  general  stufl* 
and  wear  the  uniform  of  their  respective  regiments ;  are  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  aides-de-camp  as  existing  in  the  English  army ;  they  bear  the  designation 
of  Adjutant^  and  may  more  properly  be  compared  to  our  Deputy  Assistants  and 
Brigade  Majors :  indeed  the  solitary  Adjutant  is  the  only  assist^mt  to  the  Major- 
General  in  the  performance  of  the  brigade  duties.  In  the  time  of  war  the  staff 
Is  further  supplemented  by  Ordonanz  Offuiere  attached  as  aids  to  the  general 
-  olBoers  in  command. 

The  Grosser  Genercdstab  includes  the  officers  of  tlie  staff  who  are  not  em- 
ployed with  the  commands,  and  is  stationed  in  Berlin  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  tiie  chief  of  the  staff.  The  Ntbtn  or  accessory  EUU  includes  the  officers 
employed  in  the  strictly  scientific  work  allotted  to  tliis  department. 

The  combined  staff  at  head-quarters  is  subdivided  as  follows : 

<L  The  three  Sections;  d.  Topographical  section  ; 

b.  The  section  fur  military  history;         e.  Geographical-Htatistical  section; 

c  Trigonometrical  section ;  /.  The  map-room. 

The  three  sections  have  tlie  object  of  collecting  and  arranging  information 
respecting  the  home  and  foreign  armies.    The  home  subjects  to  be  treated  are 

•  By  CoL  Beaocbamp  Walker,  C.  B.  1869. 
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the  meaDS  and  warlike  institatioiui  of  the  State,  its  fortreaseBy  magazines,  porta, 
inland  communications,  the  organization,  recruiting,  mobilization,  armament, 
equipment,  and  drill  of  the  armj.  The  warlike  systems  of  foreign  nations,  the 
strength  and  organization  of  their  armies,  regulations,  and  drill,  the  distribution 
of  the  troops,  state  of  preparation  for  active  service,  and  their  systems  of  rein- 
forcement and  reserves,  are  the  further  subjects  of  inquiry.  For  these  purposes 
the  work  is  divided  as  follows,  according  to  the  division  into— 

Ist  SectioTi, — Austria,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Turkish  Em- 
phne,  Greece,  Asia. 

2d  Seciion, — ^Prussia  and  North  Germany,  South  Germany,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land. 

3d  Section, — France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  the  Netheriands,  Spain,  Por> 
tugal,  America. 

The  number  of  officers  actually  belonging  to  the  two  categories  of  principal 
and  accessory  establUliments  of  the  staff  is  115,  of  whom  94  belong  to  tlie 
first,  and  21  to  the  second  named  branch.  In  the  first  there  are  17  chiefs  of 
the  staff— viz.,  13  with  the  army  corps,  one  with  the  General  Inspection  of  the 
artillery,  and  three  at  the  head  of  the  three  sections — i1  field  officers,  and  29 
captaina  In  the  accessory  establishment  there  are  four  chiefs,  five  field  offi- 
cers, and  12  captains. 

The  office  establishment,  inclusive  of  tlie  Engineer  geographers — who  are 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Artillery  or  Engineers  serving  permanently  in 
the  trigonometrical  section  in  place  of  the  officers  wlio  were  till  recently  em- 
ployed temporarily  in  this  office,  and  of  whom  there  are  at  present  10 — consists 
of  18  permanent  officials,  not  including  a  head  messenger,  two  chancery  ser- 
vants, two  house  servants,  and  a  porter. 

The  supernumeraries  comprise  40  officers  attached  for  a  year,  20  for  duty 
with  the  staff' generally,  the  remainder  for  surveying;  34  surveyors  who  are 
only  employed  during  about  five  months  in  each  year,  and  41  draughtsmen. 

The  pay  of  the  permanent  staff  amounts  to  206,150  thalers,  or  30,9222.  10«., 
the  material  expenses  being  62,250  thalers,  or  9,339/.  10«.  Of  this  latter  sum 
about  two-thirds  is  required  for  office  and  surveying  expenses;  17,000  thalers^ 
or  2,650^,  are  allowed  for  the  annual  journeys  of  histruclion  undertaken  by  the 
staff,  and  3,000  thalers,  or  4502.,  for  allowances  to  officers  traveling  for  scientific 
or  professional  purposes. 

The  actual  sum  disbursed  for  office  and  surveying  purposes  is  47,4&Q  tbalen^ 
or  7,4172.  IQjt.,  of  which  7,000  thalers,  or  1,0502.,  are  recovered  by  the  sale  of 
maps  and  works  published  by  the  staff,  2,000  thalers,  or  300t,  being  derived 
fVom  the  profits  of  the  bi-weekly  miUtary  paper,  '' Militair  Wochen  BlatL" 

Besides  the  duties  already  mentioned,  the  staff  at  head-quarters  undertakes: 

1.  The  training  of  officors  for  staff  purposes.  To  this  end  young  officers  who 
have  passed  the  prescribed  throe  years  at  the  Military  Academy,  ^^Kriegt 
Akademie,"  are  attached  for  a  year  to  the  different  sections,  where  they  are 
required  to  draw  up  reports  on  strategicnil  and  tactical  questions,  critkral 
reports  on  the  military  events  of  past  eras,  descriptions  of  the  ground  embraced 
in  military  operations,  and  of  the  militnry  organization  of  foreign  countries. 
These  essays,  when  of  special  value,  are  laid  before  the  chief  of  tlie  staff. 

2.  Tlie  preparation  of  printed  reports  on  foreign  armies,  which  are  distributed 
to  the  staff  officers  employed  elsewhere. 

3.  The  contribution  of  papers  on  professional  subjects  to  the  ''MOitair  Wotihm 
SkiU,"  or  military  paper. 
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This  {Niblieatioii,  which  appears  twice  a  week,  was  formerlj  edited  in  the 
of  the  staff^  but  has  latelj  been  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  editor,  a 
<X>loiiel  on  half-paj,  who  stands,  however,  in  intimate  connection  with  the  office. 
^~lie  contribution  required  from  tlic  staff  is  twenty  sheets  of  printed  matter 
^^nnnally  from  the  various  departments,  a  much  larger  amount  being  furuislied, 
^«ffi  which  the  chief  selects  what  he  considers  suitable  for  publication. 

4.  Militaij  tours  of  instruction,  for  which  a  sum  of  2,550^  is  annually 

All  the  officers  who  can  be  spared  from  the  duties  of  the  office  take  part  in 
^liese  tours,  as  also  a  few  staff  officers  called  in  from  the  coipmands,  and  a 
selection  from  the  commanders  of  regiments. 

Thej  are  also  made  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  staff  of  the  Corps,  augmented 
by  regimental  officers  attached  for  instruction,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
r«q>ective  chiefs  of  the  staff. 

For  the  tour  superintended  by  Greneral  Von  Moltke,  the  theatre  of  operations 
and  certain  conditions  likely  to  influence  them  are  indicated,  a  supposed  strength 
18  given  to  two  opposing  armies,  their  depots  and  means  of  reinforcement  are 
deariy  laid  down,  and  the  influence  likely  to  be  exerted  by  the  movements  of 
other  armies  or  bodies  of  troops  on  their  flanks  are  taken  into  calculation.  Ac- 
cording to  these  data  the  senior  officers  present  make  their  plans  of  roanceuvre, 
employing  their  juniors  in  the  preparation  of  all  the  subordinate  arrangements, 
the  movements  of  the  troops,  the  selection  of  positions  for  attack  or  defense, 
the  arrangements  for  supply,  and  for  retaining  a  communication  with  the  base. 
All  tliese  measures  are  carried  out  on  the  spot,  and  daily  reports  are  made  to 
the  superintending  officer,  which,  when  necessary,  are  accompanied  by  such 
rough  sketches  as  are  usual  during  the  progress  of  a  campaign. 

From  these  materials  he  is  enabled  to  form  an  idea  in  what  degree  the  spirit 
of  the  operations  has  been  grasped  by  the  directing  officers,  and  in  how  far 
their  juniors  are  instructed  in  the  details  of  duties  which  they  may  hereafter  be 
called  on  to  perform. 

6.  A  large  share  in  the  military  education  of  the  army  generally,  by  taking 
part  in  the  lectures  given  in  the  various  educattonal  establishments,  and  by 
acting  as  members  of  the  commissions  of  examination  and  of  studies. 

6.  Officers  of  the  hoiid-quarter  staff  are  also  detached  to  attend  the  annual 
corps  manoeuvres,  thoso  taking  place  in  foreign  countries,  or  the  active  cam- 
paigns of  friendly  allied  nations. 

Of  the  three  sections  into  which  the  head-quarter  staff  is  divided,  the  railway 
department  forms  part  of  the  second  of  these  sections,  the  chief  of  which  selects 
an  officer  to  preside  over  and  superintend  the  working  of  it,  and  gather  ma- 
terials on  inland  and  foreign  railway  communication.  Certain  officers  are 
attached  permanently,  similarly,  in  fact,  to  tliose  belonging  to  the  sections  of 
the  accessory  establishment,  who  have  not  only  to  make  themselves  theoreti- 
cally masters  of  their  subject,  but  by  traveling  on  the  various  lines  acquire 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  railway  transport  in  all  its  phases. 
With  a  view  to  diffusing  this  knowledge  as  largely  as  possible,  all  officers  of 
the  staff  have  since  1867  been  required  to  attend  a  six  weeks*  course  of  study 
with  this  branch. 

The  section  of  military  history  has  charge  of  the  war  archives  of  the  Prussian 
army  and  of  the  library  of  the  general  staff,  for  additions  to  which  latter  a  sum 
of  1,100  thiUers,  or  1652.,  annually,  is  voted. 
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Ti*  iciiT  of  tbf  KctSic  5i  cKccpied  ac<  rch-  wr±  scl«ects  of  recent  and  ii 
e£A:e  ±.Zinsz.  ^<=:  -mrsh  ibe  ffsij  i:>d  im&ccf&ent  of  naierials  belongi 
fci  rsliTLz^  ^:-  ii*  wars  cf  nriier  ^:e,  of  wt^ii.  ibe«  is  a  vahuble  coUectic 
ecc£s::iir  ^"^  re:»:ra.  d&T-bxia.  r^*^  a=ri  other  dxramecUL  manr  of  Uh 
k^:->«  ;•:'  ti-e  pr:«=i-i>«::  »:%L-r»  is  ib?  SL^ces  lo  wLxi;  iber  ntlate.  The  libra 
k  Trrll  £:=;-;*ll-ei  « iii.  lb*  Zr.is:  iz|Kr:ut  Tv<cks  in  a!l  langiugii^  on  milita 

Tz.'s  ir>>:^:-=-t:rj::aI  aiji  :v7K«r:a^>.'aI  Siec?i:-r^  r.az!d  in  intimate  connect! 
will  e»:-L  ■::l-rr.  Sli#.>»  1>"35  tie  f.-raer  is  d.aTwd  with  the  sarvey  of  I 
Eastern  Pr:r:z..^rE?5.  a  w>ri  wLioh  it  is  hoped  will  be  condaded  in  ten  j-ca 
ca-it^r  il-e  clrrv-iicc  «*  il~.r  ciJ-Lif  cf  iLe  naff. 

UsirT  ;lrr  pces*:i::  c-rgar.  rAt>:c  ihefe  are  alwars  fbrtr  joong  officers  attach 
to  tbe  Leuii-i^^rter  5ix!^  bu:  oclr  jor  one  jear.  their  absence  from  regimeni 
d-n-  L\x.z.z  pr.Ttd  dcU-IzieLtAl.  wLile  tlie  current  work  is  naturallj  bett 
exec^:i"d  w:.i:-3  carried  out  br  permanent  tp^ji^es,  thus  aroiding  the  intem 
tioa  ca-.iiC'd  br  coEi^tant  reliefs. 

The  p:':vr:a[«!ical-$tatisucal  is  a  new  section,  the  necessitj  for  whidi  aro 
from  iLv  vvercTjwdin^  of  other  branches,  particularly  of  the  map-room.  1 
^'^cL  TLj^iirrLl  Lad  acv.^muLited  in  the  other  branolies  that  it  was  found  neo 
sarr  u*  esullish  a  section  in  which  the  scattered  information  could  be  co 
densed  ia  the  foria  of  statistics.  To  this  end  the  former  geographical  an 
section  was  altered  into  its  present  form  with  an  enUirged  sphere  of  m'ork,  ai 
the  charge  of  the  ct'llectioa  of  maps  was  transferred  to  it  from  the  map-rooi 
which  had  become  so  much  overcrowded  with  old  materials  as  to  have  neith 
room  UvU  time  for  the  ordinary  business  of  taking  charge  of  the  current  surre; 
and  of  the  maps  and  charts  intended  for  distribution  to  the  army. 

With  a  view  to  Cicilitating  the  collection  of  the  best  geographical  and  stati 
tical  m^iterials  ail  the  sections  are  placed  en  rapport  with  the  new  section, 
which  they  are  required  to  for^'ard  all  special  material  coming  under  notic 
and  all  books  or  pamphlets  which  contain  geographical  or  statistical  inform 
tion.  Tliis  section  stands  also  in  constant  conmiuuicatiou  with  the  civil  stati 
tical  bureau. 

The  duties  of  the  ^^ Plankammer '^  (map-room)  are  now  restricted  to  tl; 
care  of  the  topogmphical  instruments  of  the  original  surveys  of  the  topograph 
cal  section,  of  new  maps  prepared  for  distribution,  and  of  the  financial  businei 
of  the  general  gtafld  All  the  scientiGc  duties  of  the  map-room  have  passe 
over  to  the  geographical  statistical  section. 

Tliere  is  no  regulation  on  the  admu^ion  of  officers  to  the  staff,  nor  is  ther 
any  direct  preliminary  examination.     Tliey  are  selected  from : — 

1.  Those  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  at  the  Military  Acadcmj 

2.  Those  who  notify  their  desire  to  enter  the  staff. 

3.  Those  who  are  recommended  by  their  superioiB  as  officers  likely  to  becom( 
useful  staff  officers. 

The  year  of  probation  at  head-quarters,  already  mentioned,  affords  the  oppor 
tunity  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  capabUitios  of  these  officera.  who  at  iU 
conclusion  return  to  their  regiments,  where  they  are  usually  employed  as  adju 
tant8»  or,  on  the  occurrence  of  vacancies,  with  the  brigades,  divisions,  or  corps 
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PRINCIPLES  or  MILTTART  EDUCATION. 

^  disastrous  results  to  the  integrity  of  the  empire  and  the  reputa- 

^^  the  army,  of  the  military  operations  of  Austria  in  1858,  against 

.  .  ^mbined  forces  of  France  and  Sardinia,  and  of  the  still  more  humil- 

p^  ^  defeat  in  the  brief  but  momentous  campaign  of  1866  against 

^^  forced  the  military  authorities  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 

.     ^borough  investigation  of  her  military  system  and  the  education  of 

^Qcers  of  her  armies.    It  was  not  difQcult  to  account  for  ultimate 

^t  in  the  larger  armies  and  better  prepared  in  all  the  resources  by 

^^b  large  armies  are  equipped,  fed,  and  moTed.    But  military  critics 
^^  not  slow  in  discovering  that  better  preparation  should  have  been 
^^^  the  field  should  have  been  taken  earlier,  and  the  forces  combined 
^^  moved  with  great  certainty  and  skill. 

***  a  Report  by  the  Minister  of  War  on  the  necessity  of  reorganizing 
^^  educational  system  of  the  Imperial  army,  and  in  the  plan  for  such 
Virilization  the  author.  Baron  Kahn,  starts  with  a  principle  which  the 
^'^  Empress  Maria  Theresa  announced  when  she  laid  in  1748  the  Ibun- 
^tion  of  the  earliest  war  school  in  Austria  (Wiener  Neustadt),  and 
^bich  Frederick  the  Great  avowedly  imitated  in  his  War  Academy  in 
^rlin  in  1764, — "In  this  school  shall  be  formed  men  only,  and  of  them, 
^ldier$.*^    The  choice  of  the  profession  of  arms  must  be  postponed  tilt 
^  good  general  education,  reaching  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
ifld  physical  qualities  of  the  future  officer,  has  been  in^)arted.    The 
separation  of  the  military  pupils  from  their  families  at  an  early  ago  must 
be  avoided,  and  hence  the  number  of  cadet  boarding  schools  for  young 
aspiraDts  are  diminished.     The  intellectual  preparation  required,  the 
sharpening  and  hardening  the  mental  faculties,  must  not  be  gained  by 
an  exclusive  mathematical  course,  in  special  schools,  but  in  the  general 
training  of  the  public  schools,  the  Real  Schools  or  Gymnasia,  of  the 
country.    A  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  common  studies, — of  geog- 
raphy and  national  history  and  the  whole  science  of  public  economy  and 
the  martial  resources  of  the  empire,  must  be  gained  before  the  special 
military  instruction  begins.     Admission  to  the  higher  military  schools 
most  be  given  only  to  aspirants  of  mature  age,  of  high  moral  qualities, 
and  of  thorough  intellectual  activity — ascertained  by  careful  ezamina- 
tioD  and  tested  by  at  least  one  yearns  service  in  connection  with  a 

regiment 
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FLAK  OF  REOROAyiZATIOir. 

The  military  schools  are  divided  into  two  classes,  yiz. : — 

(1.)  Those  which  give  a  boj  a  general  education,  but  prepare  him  at  the 
same  time  for  the  military  profession. 

(2.)  Those  which  educate  boys  only  in  military  matters. 

In  the  first  class  may  be  included  (a)  all  those  lower  class  institutions  in 
which  military  orphans  and  sons  of  poor  non-commissioned  officers  and  com- 
missioned ofiQccrs  are  educated ;  (h)  the  middle  (cadet)  schools  which  prepare 
students  for  the  miliUiry  academies ;  (c)  the  military  academies,  viz ,  Wifner 
Neusiadty  and  the  engineer  and  artillery  academics.  As  pure  military  schools, 
may  be  mcnlioned  the  schools  for  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  in&ntry, 
engineer,  artillery,  and  pioneer  corps ;  the  cadet  and  division  schools  in  the 
infantry ;  the  higher  artillery  and  engineer  courses. 

(a.)  The  lower  schools  for  the  education  of  military  orphans  of  a  tender  age 
have  the  same  system  as  the  common  schools  of  the  like  class  {Normal  or 
VoUcs  Sckukn)y  where  the  moral  qualities  are  to  be  chiefly  inculcated  on  Chris- 
tian  principles ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  children  should  not  bo  taken  from 
family  infiuences  earlier  than  can  be  helped.  It  will  therefore  only  be  neces- 
sary to  take  into  these  schools  such  children  as  are  orphans,  or  sons  of  penni- 
less parents,  or  at  all  events  those  whoso  families  can  not  be  induced  to  educate 
them  at  home  even  by  pecuniary  assistance.  One  school  would  be  enough 
for  such  boys,  in  which  tlio  moral  education  would  be  the  first  object,  as  the 
necessary  education  required  to  prepare  the  scholars  for  the  higher  schools  and 
regimental  cadet  schools  may  be  obtained  by  their  attending  the  public  schoola. 

(&.)  As  regards  the  middle  cadet  schools,  they  should  be  abolished,  as  thej 
do  not  agree  at  all  with  the  above-mentioned  principles.  Boys  are  torn  from 
home  at  much  too  tender  an  ago,  and  are  not  brouglit  up  in  the  path  of  moral- 
ity. Should  a  reform  only  of  these  schools  be  intended,  this  would  be  so 
expensive  that  the  improvement  gained  would  be  dearly  paid  for. 

As  the  army  is  not  only  to  be  composed  of  drilled  soldiers,  but  also  of  gen- 
erally well  educated  men,  in  order  to  improve  their  intellectual  position  and 
the  spirit  of  the  army,  and  to  prevent  the  undue  growth  of  drill  and  mere 
formalities,  it  is  of  great  necessity  that  the  military  schools  should  be  brought 
into  harmonious  concert  with  the  civil  schools.  The  deficiencies  of  the  latter 
are  less  than  those  of  the  former,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  soon 
be  removed.  In  accordance  with  these  considerations  (and  there  are  yet  many 
more),  it  is  much  to  be  recommended  that  these  two  institutions  should  be  abol- 
ished, not  only  as  being  right  in  principle,  but  also  in  agreement  with  the  laws 
of  national  economy. 

By  the  laying  down  of  the  system  of  education  to  be  taught  at  the  common 
middle  schools,  as  a  condition  of  being  allowed  to  enter  a  military  academy,  m 
connection  with  the  infiuences  of  the  moral  development  of  the  family  cirde^ 
np  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  a  boy's  life,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  general  above- 
named  principles  will  be  attained ;  and  when  the  poor  officers  are  allowed  the 
means  to  educate  their  boys  aspiring  for  the  military  academies  by  granting 
them  pecuniary  allowances,  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  only  be  content- 
ed, and  will  care  for  the  moral  educittion  of  their  children,  but  that  the  Stats 
jtao  will  find  in  the  system  the  best  means  of  attaining  its  object 
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As  regards  the  higher  schools,  especially  militarj  ones,  the  following  may  be 
observed: — 

Tliere  are  two  establishments  at  present : 

(a.)  The  Military  Academy  and  Wiener  Neustadt  for  general  education. 

{h.)  The  Engineer  Academy,  as  a  special  8i.*hool  for  the  engineers,  and  for 
the  instruction  of  officers  in  generaL  . 

The  hitter  of  the  two  is  not  efficient  enough,  for  not  more  than  eiglit  or  ten 
persons  at  most  are  instructed  as  engineers  in  it,  the  rest  being  detailed  for  the 
infantry,  cavalry,  &a  As  by  the'  establishment  and  organization  of  division 
schools  a  sufficient  supply  of  officers  aspirant  is  provided,  and  as  the  officers 
detailed  from  the  above-named  academies  to  the  lino  are  not  more  efficient  than 
the  scholars  of  the  division  schools  (especially  when  the  extra  cost  of 
the  academy  education  is  considered),  the  Engineer  Academy  must  bo  looked 
upon  as  much  too  expensive.  I  agree,  therefore,  with  tho^e  who  recommend  its 
abolition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Xeustadt  Academy,  wliich  offers  to  its  stu- 
dents  a  more  general,  and  therefore  a  better  founded  education,  and  where 
highly  instructed  officers  can  be  educated  in  larger  numbers,  may  be  allowed  to 
remain,  both  in  consideration  of  its  efficiency  and  in  honor  of  its  serene  foun- 
dress, the  great  Empress  Biaria  Theresa,  but  on  condition  of  its  beuig  reorgan- 
ized in  accordance  with  tlie'  principles  laid  down  by  that  noble  lady  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: — *'That  in  tllis  school  shall  bo  formed  7)ien  only,  and  of  them 

The  said  academy  must,  liowever,  seek  to  attain  to  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection ttian  of  late.  The  classics  must  be  more  cultivated,  as  also  national 
economy  and  a  general  civilized  education.  It  should  be  organized  for  a  course 
of  six  years,  and  it  should  receive  students,  sons  of  officers  or  military  official^ 
who  have  successfully  passed  two  or  three  Latin  or  technical  schools. 

The  following  subjects  sliould  be  taught,  besides  the  military  and  mathemati^ 
oal  sciences: — 

(1.)  The  Latin  language,  sufficient  to  understand  the  Roman  classics. 

(2.)  All  human  sciences ;  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  style,  as  it 
has  been  observed  that  since  Latin  has  not  been  taught  in  the  Wiener  Neustadt 
Academy,  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  this  respect  Rhetoric  is  lo  be 
taught  in  a  practical  manner,  as  the  knowledge  of  how  to  speak  is  of  import- 
ance in  our  constitutional  era. 

(3.)  Philosophy,  two  years;  in  the  first  year,  psychology;  In  the  second 
year,  logic  to  its  full  extent,  moral  philosophy,  metaphysics,  and  the  history  of 
philosophy. 

(4.)  Statecraft,  state  and  international  law,  and  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy. 

(5.)  The  rudiments  of  economy  and  national  economy. 

As  special  schools  for  the  army  the  following  sliould  be  retained: — 

So.)  A  special  engineer  and  artillery  school. 
b.)  A  special  school  for  the  pioneer  corps,  where  the  special  knowledge  neo- 
enary  for  that  arm,  as  well  as  other  military  matters,  are  taught    The  scholars 
should  be  between  the  ages  of  16  and  19  years. 

The  students  of  the  institutions  intended  for  the  education  of  the  engineers 

and  artillery  will  be  enrolled  in  their  respective  corps  quartered  in  Vienna. 

They  will  there  have  to  pass  a  proper  course  of  high  mathematics,  natural 

phUotophy,  and  architecture  at  the  Polytechnic ;  after  they  have  succeeded  in 

thii^  tbej  will  be  either  detailed  for  two  years^  active  duty  with  their  corps,  or 

tbej  maj  be  at  once  ordered  to  pass  tlirough  a  higher  combined  course  for 
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artillery  and  engioeers.    If  this  will  Buflice  for  the  due  supply  of  techmcanj 
instructed  officersy  the  artillery  and  eDgioeer  academica  may  be  abolished. 

As  regards  the  present  school  for  the  General  Staff,  it  may  be  recommended 
that  a  general  college  for  the  whole  army  should  be  (brmed  from  it,  wherein 
not  only  the  higher  military  sciences  should  be  taught,  but  also  statecmfl  and 
national  economy.  It  would  bo  right  to  examine  a  cuudidute  before  he  entered 
the  college  in  the  rudiments  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 

The  student  may  obtain  the  time  necessary  for  the  cultiTatiou  of  these  two 
sciences  by  reducing  the  time  till  now  assigned  to  sketching  and  surveying ; 
the  more  so,  as  the  student  will  have  already  attained  a  great  iK-rfoction  iu  this 
braneli  of  his  education  by  Ibrmer  study  of  it  iu  tlie  public  and  preparatory 
schools. 

SYSTEM  AS  REORGAMZF.D  IN  IS69. 

(a.) — ^ESTAJttLISIDlfiNTS  FOU  THE   EDUCATION'  OP  YOUTIL 

1.  MU,'ta)-y  Vrplum  Ayylum, 

Military  orplians  and  other  deserving  cuudidutes  for  the  army  are  supported 
in  this  estublishmeni.     They  are  educated  at  the  public  schooli^. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  150,  They  puss  thence  into  the  other  institutions, 
according  to  their  talents  and  tinal  destination. 

2.  MUikiry  Ttchnkal  Schools. 

At  present  four  in  number.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  tltero  to  two.  The 
course  is  of  three  years.  Number  of  pupils,  150  in  each  schooL  They  are 
educated  for  the  Technical  Academy,  and  to  provide  good  non-commissioned 
officers  for  the  Artillery  and  Engineers.  They  enter  at  14  and  leave  at  16 
years  of  age,  at  the  end  of  their  third  year's  course  of  study.  Thoee  enter  ^ 
Technical  Academy  who  have  n>ost  distinguished  themselves ;  the  others  are 
sent  either  for  a  two  years*  course  to  the  Division  Scliools,  or  else  to  tlie  Artil- 
lery Officers'  Aspirant  Sclioolsu 

.  3.  T7ie  MilUary  CoUage. 

Tlie  course  is  for  two  years.  This  is  chieily  intended  as  a  preparatory  school 
lor  the  Military  Academy  at  Wiener  Neustadt. 

4.  TJif  Military  Academies. 

Tlieso  institutions  are  intended  to  provide  the  army  with  officers  properly 
qualified  for  the  yarioas  branches  of  the  army. 

(1.)  Tine  Wiener  Ntuatadt  Academy. — Tl>o  course  is  of  four  years.  Number 
of  scholars  100  per  annum,  or  a  total  of  400.  Tlie  academy  is  intended  for  the 
education  of  candidates  for  the  Infantry  Regiments  of  the  Line  and  Military 
Frontier,  the  Jagers,  and  the  Cavalry. 

(2.)  Ttie  Technical  Academy  (established  in  Vienna)  for  the  education  of  the 
best  pupils  of  the  technical  sdiools  for  the  artillery,  engineer,  and  pioneer  serv- 
ices. The  course  is  of  four  years;  65  scholars  in  each  year,  or  260  total. 
Each  year's  course  of  study  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  artillery  popili^ 
one  for  engineer  pupils. 

It  is  proposed  that  these  officers  should  be  attached  to  their  respective  corps 
in  Vienna  during  their  course  of  study,  and  should  attend  lectures  at  the  Poly- 
.technic  at  Vienna.  When  this  course  is  over,  they  are  to  be  attached  for  two 
years'  service  with  their  corps,  or  sent  direct  to  go  through  the  higher  artiltefy 
or  engineer  course. 
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(&)— SCHOOLS  ATTACnED  TO  REGI1IENT8  OR  DIVISIOXnL 
1.  Regimental^  Troop,  and  Cadet  Schoob, 

the  troop  schools  in  each  regiment  or  indcpendent'battalion,  there  is 
^'o®  Of  t]ie  cadot  schools  ibr  tlie  education  of  all  those,  from  the  rank  of  sergeant 
^^"'^^  'Vards,  who  aspire  to  the  rank  of  cadet,  or  who  desire  to  acquire  the  pre- 
P*^^<^  knowledge  necessary  to  bo  admitted  into  the  schools  for  officers 


^^  Domber  of  pupils  depends  on  tlio  number  of  individuals  qualified.    The 
*^*"^^  is  of  two  yeara 

f.  Regimental  Schools  for  Officers  aspirant 
^'^  i  For  the  Artillery — The  course  is  of  two  years ;  50  scholars  annually, 
^^i  For  the  Engintera — A  two  years'  course  Jbr  each.    Pioneers — Number 
^  t^VApi]g  aooording  to  demand. 

3.  Divinonal  Schools  for  Officers  aspirant 
^^er«  18  a  school  of  this  sort  in  each  of  the  23  infantry  and  cavalry  divimons, 
•'^^  fhr  the  country  gendarmerie. 

^^e  course  is  of  two  years.    Number  of  pupils  not  fixed  (at  present  nearly 
V^OO),  in  addition  to  which  is  the  special  instruction  for  their  respective  arms ; 
^^^n  they  have  successfully  passed  an  cxaminutlou  at  the  end  of  tlie  course^ 
^^7  become  officers  aspirant 

(a)— ESTABUSUXEjrrS  fob  more  advanced  professional  INSTBUCnOK. 

1.  TTie  ITifjher  Courses  for  the  Artillery,  and  (2)  Engineers, 
These  are  intended  for  the  formation  of  highly  scientific  officers  for  the  more 
Vportant  duties  and  higher  command  of  these  arms,  and  for  the  army  in  gen- 
eral The  course  is  of  two  years.  Tlie  number  of  officer  students  is  not 
fixed,  but  must  depend  on  the  number  of  highly  qualified  candidates  of  the 
Above  arms.  Thoy  must  have  served  for  two  years  with  their  corps  with  dis- 
tinction. 

3.   War  School  (Staff  Oillege). 
This  institution  is  intended  for  the  fonnation  of  officers  for  the  general  sta£El 
The  couree  is  of  two  years.    The  number  of  Btudents  is  80. 

An  officer  must  have  served  at  least  three  years  with  his  corps  with  distino- 
tion  before  he  can  be  admitted,  and  officers  who  have  served  longer  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  preferred. 

(4)  Course  for  Military  Frontier  Instruction. 

This  is  an  academy  for  those  who  are  already  serving  in  the  army.    The 

coarse  is  of  two  years,  and  the  number  of  pupils  is  regulated  by  the  demand. 

The  studies  are  as  follows: — 

State  organization  and  frontier  administration. 
Civil  and  military  law  and  legal  procedure. 
Agriculture,  law  of  commerce,  and  ezchanga 
Revenue  law  and  institutions. 
Croatian  lang^agei 

6.  Central  Cavalry  School  at  Vienna. 
The  object  of  this  establishment  is  to  prepare  distinguished  regimental  officers 
for  the  higher  commands  in  cavalry,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  theory  an<| 
practiee  of  that  arm,  and  the  hauU  ecole  of  riding. 
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There  are  41  students  of  the  rank  of  coptain  (1st  and  2d  dassX  or  one  fit>iQ 

each  cayalry  regiment.    Tlie  course  is  of  one  year.    The  studies  are  as  follows :— ^ 

Theoretical  and  practical  riding,  training  of  vnbroken  horses,  service  and  drill 
regulations  of  cavalry,  veterinary  art,  leaping,  fencing,  pistol-shooting,  rudiment^ 
of  strategy  and  history  of  war,  tactics,  field  service,  occupation  of  ground,  sur- 
veying, army  orguuizHtion.  knowledge  of  arms,  pioneer  and  engineer  service, 
practical  drills  and  tield  service  and  reconnaissances. 

6.  Josephinum  Academy  for  Medicine  and  Surgery^ 
For  the  formation  of  students  for  the  higher  grades  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
departments,  from  tlie  rank  of  first  lieutenant-surgeon. 

This  establishment  ranks  with  the  upi)cr  school  of  surgery  at  Yienna.  The 
number  of  students  from  the  army  is  fixed  at  242.  When  there  is  accommo- 
dation there  are,  besides  this,  paying  students. 

1.  Military  Veterinary  Institution, 

Consisting  of  two  sections: — (1.)  Veterinary.    (2.)  Farriery. 

•Students  who  have  passed  tlte  necessary  examinations  are  entitled  to  their 
diploma  and  rights  in  the  same  way  as  students  of  the  civil  veterinary  school 
in  Hungary. 

The  students  of  the* veterinary  section  are  field  surgeons  and  fiirriers. 

The  students  of  the  farriery  section  are  non-commissioned  officers  and  sold- 
iers and  civilians.  The  number  of  soldier  students  depends  upon  the  requiro- 
menta  of  the  army. 

8.  Course  for  the  Intendcmce, 
This  establishment,  when  organized,  is  intended  to  qualify  captains  or  first- 
lieutenants  on  the  active  establishment  of  infantry  or  cavalry,  captain  auditors^ 
And  properly  qualified  clerks,  for  the  administration  of  the  Intendanoe  of  the 
army  now  in  progress  of  formation.  * 


COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  MILITARY  SCOOOLS. 

(l.)  COURSB  OF  SCIENCES  TO  BE  TAUOIIT  AND  LECTURED  ON  AT  THE  SE0niE5- 

TAL  CADET  SCHOOL& 

Subjects,  Cowrse  of  Lectures  during — 1st  Tear,  2d  Tear. 

German  Language  and  Style, 

The  Regimental  Dialect, 

Galigraphy, 

Military  Style, 

Arithmetic, 

Algebra, 

Practical  Surveying, 

Mapping  and  Tracing, 

Geography, 

History, 

Drill  and  Manceuvre  Regulations, ...   

Service  Regulations, 

Field  Service, 

Pioneer  Service, 

instruction  of  Arms, 

y^fid  Drawing, 

Gytfing...... 

*     PracUce ,. 
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dii 


lat  Tear,  2d  Tear. 
1 
0 


(XL)  OOITBSB  or  instruction  at  tab  schools  for  OinCSRS  ASPmANT. 

A- — Ordinary  Course. 

MUiUry  Style, 

MiliUuy  Essays, 

Geometry  and  Trigonogietry, 

Higher  Trigonometry  and  Codic  Sections, 

H^anics,  Natural  Ilistory,  and  Chemistry, 

Geometrical  Drawing, 

Practical  Surveying, 

Military  Mapping, 

Sketcliing  and  Tracing, 

Geography, 

Mathematical  Geography, 

History, 

Military  Administration, 

Drill  and  Manoeuvre  Regulations, 

Service  Regulations, 

Army  Organization, 

Tactics, 

Pield  Fortifications, 

Permanent  do., 

Construction  of  Arms, 

Hand  Drawing, 

Fencing, 

Athletic  Games,   

Target  Practice, 

Riding,  if  possible, 


B. — Course  far  the  Pioneer  Regiment 


High  MathematicflL 
Higher  Trigonometry. 
Practical      do. 
Analytical  Geometry. 
Mathematical  Geography. 
Natural  Histt^ry  and  Chemistry. 
Military  Economy  and  Finance. 
Geography. 


History. 

Construction  of  Arms. 
Fortification. 
Architecture. 
Mechanics. 

Drill, I 

Service,  •  •  •  [■  Reg^ations. 
Manoeuvre,  ) 


Pioneer  Service. 

Surveying. 

Tracing. 

Athletic  Games. 

Fencing. 

Swimming. 

Tactics. 


(m.)  ooubse  of  instruction  at  the  preparatort  school  for  the  wiener 

neustadt  academy. 

SnJtjeds,  Hours  per  Week—Ut  Tear,  2d  Tear. 


Religious  Instruction, 1^ 

Latin, 

Greek, 

French, 

German  and  Literature, 

History  and  Geography, 

Mathematics, 

Natural  History, 

•  Sliort-hand  Writing, 

•  Caligraphy, 

•  Drawing, 

•  Athletic  Games, 

Dancing, 

Swimminft 


7 
3 
4 
3 
5 
5 
0 
3 
2 

2 
2 

0 


Total  hoan  per  week. 


U 
1 

3 
4 
3 
5 
6 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 

0 


391         39i 


Sol^jioia  imrlMd  Umi  *  aft  volunUiy  for  tcholtn  of  elMiieal  ■dMrali,  but  w  compnkmnj  at 
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(it.)     C0ini3B  AT  TIIB    PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS    FOR  THE  TECTHXIOAL   ACADEICT. 

Svlo^cis.            Hours  per  Wvek — \&t  l\ar.  2d  Year.  3d  Ytar. 

Religioos  Instruction, 2  1  1 

German. 4  3  3 

French, n  4  3  3 

History  and  Geography, 4  4  4 

Mathematics, 7  5  5 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Drawing, 3  4  3 

Natural  History, 2  2  2 

Natural  Philosophy, 0  3  5 

Practical  Chemistry 3  3  0 

Hand  and  Matbcniutical  Drawing, 2  4  4 

Caligraphy, ....    1  0  0 

Military  Style  and  Finance 2  2  2 

Artillery  and  Pioneer  practice, 4  4  3 

Service  Regulations, 1  1  1 

Drill  and  Manoeuvro  Regulations^ 2  2  3 

Management  of  Horses, 0  0  2 

Athletic  Games  and  Fencing, 3  3  3 

Total  hours  per  week, 44            44  44 

(v.)  COURSE  OF  IJfSTRUCTIOS  AT  Til*  MIIJTART  ACADEMY  AT  WIENER  NEUSTADT. 

*  Subjects.— (Hours  pta-  VTee!:)     Tears—  \si,  2d,     Sd,  4tt. 

Religious  Instruction, ]|  1^      0  0 

Latin, 4  4        0  0 

Greek 3  2         0  0 

French, 4  4         3  3 

German  and  Litenituix'', * 3  3        3  0 

History  and  Geography, 4  0        0  0 

Physical  Ge<^raphy, 4  0        0  0 

Preparatory  Philosophy, li  0        0  0 

Philosophy, 0  4        0  0 

Higher  Mathematics^ 5  6        0  0 

Astronomy, 0  0        4  0 

Analytical  Goomotry, 0  0        4  0 

Practical  ditto  and  'Suryeying, 0  3        0  0 

Nat.  Philos.  and  Fundamental  Laws  of  Chemistry,  4  0        0  0 

Theoretical  Mechanics, 0  0        4  0 

Review  of  Law  and  Statesmiinship, 0  0        2  0 

Ck)ns'l  Law  of  Austria,  and  its  Adm'ivo  Org'tion,  0  0        3  0 

European  State  and  Intematk>nal  Law, 0  0        0  3 

Austrian  Military  Law  (Criminal), 0  0        0  2 

Military  Finance, 0  0        S  3 

Construction  of  Arms^ 0  .0        2  3 

Pioneer  Service, 0  0        3  0 

Fortification. 0  0        0  4 

History  of  War, 0  0        0  2 

Drill  Regulations, 2  0        0  0 

Service  do, 0  ]|      1|  0 

Manoeuvre  do, 0  0        1|  1^ 

Cavalry  do^ 0  0        0  1| 

Tactics, • 0  0        0  6 

Surveying,  Tracing,  and  Mapping, 4  4        4  0 

Riding, 0  0        0  6 

Fencing, 2  8        2  2 

Athletic  Qames  and  Dancing,  each  2  houn^ 4  4        0  0 

Total  hoora  per  week, 42  41      41  41 

♦  Tb  tht  ihmild  U  «dd«a  Un  Btthwaian  and  Ho^uiu  bofaife  for  tbt  M  tad  tth  |«an. 
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(tl)  ooubsb  or  nnrrRuonoir  at  the  TECHincAL  xilttabt  academy  at  yuexna. 
Subjects, — (Courses — ^United  Preparatory,  Engineer,  Artillery.) 

Prepantof7.    Enfinecr.    Artillcrj. 

If iialwr'*f  boon  per  w««k<-T«an—       I.       9.       S.  4.  S.  4. 

Zoology  and  Botany, 3      00  0  0  0 

Mineralogy, 10      0  0  0  0 

Geology, j, 0      0      2  0  0  0 

French, 3      3      3  2  3  2 

Higher  Math.  1,  2,  3,  Higher  Geodosy  4th  yr.     8      5      2  4  2  4 

Analytical  Geometry, 4     0      0  0  0  0 

Sketching, 4      0      0  0  0  0 

Practical  Geometry, 0     4     0  0  0  0 

ChemiBtry  of  Minerals, 3      0      0  0  0  0 

Chemical  Manufacture,    0      0      0  0  0  4 

General  and  Technical  Natural  Philosophy,  .230000 

Mechanical  Technics, 0      0      2  0  2  0 

Technical  and  Analytical  Mechanics, 0      6      2  0  2  0 

Construction  of  Machinery  and  Drawing, ...     0      0      4  0  0  0 

Description  of  Machinery, 0      0      0  0  2  2 

Mountain  Roads. 0      4      0  0  0  0 

Planning  and  Sketching. 0      0      6  6  0  0 

Road  and  Water  Communication,  Jbc., 0      0      5  0  0  0 

General  Architecture, 0      0      0  0  3  0 

Machine  Making, 0      0      0  0  3  5 

Building, 0      0      0  0  4  4 

Oraamental  Drawing, 0      0      0  4  0  0 

Review  of  the  Law, 0      0      0  2  0  2 

Military  Criminal  Law, 0      0      0  10  1 

Coi)8truction  of  Arms  (Engineer) 0      2      0  0  0  0 

Do.         of  Batteries  (Artillery), 3      6      0  0  0  0 

Pioneer  service, 0      1      0  0  0  0 

Fortilication, 0      0      4  6  3  3 

Sappers*  and  Miners'  Duties, 0      0      0  2  0  0 

Military  Finance, 0      0      2  2  3  3 

Drill  Rc'guiations, 2      0      0  0  0  0 

Service  ditto, U    H    0  0  0  0 

Manoeuvre  ditto, 00      0  2  3  0 

Cavalry  ditto, 0      0      0  0  0  2 

Tactics, 0      0      2  2  2  2 

Surveying  and  Tracing, 0      6      3  0  3  0 

Riding, 0      0      3  3  6  6 

Fencing, 2      2      2  2  2  2 

Dancing, 2      2      0  0  0  0 

Total  hoars  per  week, 40^41    ^3    43  51  50 

(vn.)  UPPER  OOUBSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  ARTILLXBT. 

Sutjeds.  Courst—lst  Tear.  2d  Tear. 

FrencK  •  •  • ^  ^ 

Practical  Mechanics, 1-  0 

Construction  of  Machinery, 1  0 

Fortification  and  Field  Armaments, 0  1 

Science  of  Higher  Artillery. 1  0 

Military  Geography  and  Statistics, 1  0 

Higher  Tactics  and  Strategy, 0  0 

National  Economy  and  Finance, 1  0 

Organization  of  the  Oonstitution,  and  Administration, . .  0  1 

State  and  International  Law, 0  1 

German  Literature, 1  0 

Active  Daties  of  the  General  Staff, 0  1 
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(TUL)  upper  COUBSK  of  study  fob  the  ENOnrSERS. 

Subjects.  Omrse^Ui  Tear.  2d  Year. 

English, 1  1 

Chemistry  and  Practical  Technics, 1  1 

The  Mechanism  of  Building, 1  0 

Fortification, 1  1 

Architecture, 1  1 

Ornamental  Architecture, 1  1 

Military  llistoiy, 0  1 

Science  of  Artillery, 0  1 

Strategy, 1  0 

National  Economy  and  Finance, 1  0 

Organization  of  the  Constitution,  and  Administration, . .  0  1 

State  and  International  Law, 0  1 

German  Literature, 1  0 

(lx.)  upper  coubsb  of  study  for  the  war  school. 

Suf^'ects.                            Course— 1st  Tear.  2d  Tear. 

German  Literature, 1  1 

French, 1  1 

Administrative  Duties  of  the  Stafli; 1  1 

Active  Duties  of  the  General  Staff, 0  1 

Tracing  and  Surveying, 1  1 

Military  Geography, 1  0 

Higher  Tactics, 1  0 

Strategy. 0  1 

Engineer  Service, 0  1 

Artillery  Service, 0  1 

Rudiments  of  State  and  International  Law, 0  1 

Rudiments  of  Nati'l  Economy  and  Administrative  Law,  0  1 

Riding, 1  1 

AUSTRIAN   STAFF. 

By  recent  ordinance  the  Special  Staff  Corps  has  been  abolished.  All  the 
officers  are  borne  on  the  army  rosters  according  to  their  ranks,  in  particular 
branches  of  the  service.  No  one  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Staff  School  un- 
til he  has  served  three  or  four  years  with  the  troops,  and  then  captains  and  first 
lieutenants  will  be  preferred  to  men  of  less  service  or  rank.  Having  passed 
through  the  school  course  they  will  agam  join  their  regiments,  and  will  then  be 
appointed  to  the  staff,  as  may  be  required.  The  period  during  which  they  are 
to  remain  on  the  staff  will  depend  on  their  merits,  their  promotion,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  service ;  but  as  a  principle  they  would  generally  rejoin  their 
troop  on  promotion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
practically  studied  the  question,  that  the  system  is  sound.  A  special  Staff 
Corps  is  never  large  enough  to  supply  the  demands  of  an  army  in  the  field  for 
long,  especially  if  the  war  is  long  and  very  active.  The  duties  of  a  staff  offi- 
cer with  an  army  actively  engaged  in  the  field,  are  so  numerous  and  arduous 
that  an  emrmous  number  are  used  up  in  the  course  of  a  campaign ;  and  when 
you  have  only  the  Staff  Corps  to  draw  from,  the  supply  of  practical  ofBcerB  is 
not  equal  to  the  demand.  The  French  experienced  this  in  the  Crimean  War. 
By  educating  a  number  of  young  officers  endowed  by  nature  with  the  qualifi- 
cations indispensable  to  form  an  efficient  staff  officer  an  active  service,  and  by 
throwing  them  back  into  their  re^ments,  they  leaven  the  mass,  and  ibrm  a 
ftind  of  selected  and  instructed  officers  fh>m  which  can  be  drawn  as  ooobbUmi 
may  require.^(U  CreaJoek  to  MiUtary  Ed.  Omn. 
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The  following  memoraDdam  gives  an  accoant  of  an  order  lately  issued,  reg^ 
nlating  OfBcers'  Brigade  Schools  in  the  Austrian  cavalry. 

The  object  of  the  Cavalry  Brigade  schools  will  be  to  secure  a  supply  of  effi- 
cient riding  masters  throughout  the  service  capable  of  gpviiig  general  instruction. 

The  Central  Cavalry  School  will  continue  to  be  a  higher  military  and  scien- 
tific establii^hment,  with  (in  addition  to  the  theoretical  education  of  iho  pu[>il3) 
a  course  of  instruction  which  insures  a  uniform  system  of  equitation  and  of 
breaking  horses.  A  certain  number  of  its  best  pupils  may  be  transferred,  aAer 
a  yearns  attendance,  to  the  Kriegs-Schide^  with  a  view  to  their  preparation  for 
the  staff. 

Cavalry  Officers*  Brigade  Schools  educate  officers  of  that  arm,  theoretically  as 
well  as  practically,  in  all  their  duties.  After  the  termination  of  the  autumn 
manoeuvres  one  will  be  formed  in  each  brigade.  The  annual  course  lasts  six 
months,  and  should  begin  on  the  1st  of  October. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Brigadier  to  superintend  the  school,  but  it  is  also  that 
of  commanding  officers  of  regiments  to  inform  themselves  of  the  progress  of. 
then*  officers,  and  consequently  to  visit  it  often. 

Before  the  I5th  of  August  the  Brigadier  proposes  to  the  Minister  of  War  the 
station  at  which  the  school  should  be  established,  also  the  names  of  the  instruc- 
tors  and  pupils.  It  rests  with  him  to  make  all  arrangements  for  setting  it  in 
operation;  and  as  his  supervision  must  be  continual,  he  should  (whenever 
practicable)  place  it  at  the  head-quarters  of  his  brigade.  Above  all,  a  covered 
riding  school  must  be  fitted  up ;  then  a  drill  ground,  a  manege  with  artificial 
fences,  and  a  school  and  fencing-room.  Whenever  possible  the  men  and  horses 
must  be  in  barracks. 

The  best  qualified  officer  in  the  brigade,  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  or 
major,  is  to  be  selected  for  Commandant,  and  each  school  is  to  have  two  cap- 
tains as  instructors.  One  of  them  must  have  gone  through  the  Central  Cavalry 
School,  and  must  have  been  reported  as  specially  qualified  to  give  instruction ; 
the  second  must  be  considered  one  of  the  best  horsemen  in  the  brigade. 

At  the  disposal  of  these  officers  there  is  the  following  staff: — one  veterinary 
surgeon  for  instruction  in  the  anatomy,  diseases,  and  shoeing  of  horses ;  one 
sergeant  in  charge  of  the  men  and  horses ;  one  sergeant  for  quartermaster's 
duties  and  accounts ;  one  farrier ;  three  corporals ;  one  trumpeter ;  twelve  men 
per  regiment  of  tlie  brigade ;  and  the  riders  of  the  horses  attached  to  the  schooL 

If  there  is  an  auditor  (Judge  Advocate)  available,  he  attends  regularly  to 
explain  the  Articles  of  War  and  give  lectures  on  military  law.  Should  there 
be  none,  this  duty  devolves  upon  one  of  the  captain  instructors. 

Six  officers  fi^m  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  downwards  are  sent  yearly  from 

each  regiment.    Each  of  them  brings  with  him,  besides  his  own  horses,  the 

one  allowed  him  by  (Government    Every  regiment  sends  six  remount  horses 

that  have  passed  the  first  stage  of  breaking,  and  six  that  have  just  joined. 

The  principal  subjects  of  theoretical  instruction  are — 1st,  Regulations  of  the 
army ;  2d,  Tactics,  particularly  as  referring  to  the  handling  of  cavalry ;  3d, 
Held  movements^  and  especially  outpost  duty,  which  are  to  be  illustrated  by 
examples  firom  the  history  of  war ;  the  pupils  will  also  draw  and  describe  a 
tract  of  country,  and  give  written  reports  upon  field  operations ;  4th,  descrip- 
tioa  of  the  anatomy  and  diseases  of  horses,  with  their  management  and  feeding 
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both  in  the  stable  and  the  field ;  shoeing  theoretical  and  practical,  in  all  its 
details ;  5th,  thorough  practice  in  the  use  of  cavalry  weapons,  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  arms  of  the  artillery  and  infantry  of  the  principal  military  na- 
tions, and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  those  employed  in  the  Imperial  army;  6th, 
a  general  knowledge  of  tield  fortification  and  of  the  works  to  be  e3[e<>ut4;d  by 
the  Pioneer  Corps  in  combination  with  cavalry;  7tli,  the  study  of  tracts  of 
country,  extendi ug  to  the  observation  of  roads,  streams,  coverts,  «nd  undula- 
tions ;  the  correct  reading  and  underbtandiug  of  maps. 

The  practical  branch  of  education  at  these  schools  has  for  its  mr.in  oly'ect  tho 
maintenance  throughout  the  army  of  the  best  fundamental  system  of  equitation, 
and  the  adoption  of  any  improvements  in  the  cavalry  sertice  in  general  which 
maj*  appear  advisable.  To  this  is  added  practice  in  getting  over  long  distances 
through  eVery  description  of  country;  and  in  judging  when  and  where  halts 
should  be  made  with  most  advantage  to  single  horsemen,  or  to  detachments  of 
troops.  These  marches  are  to  be  combined  with  patrolling,  reconnaissances, 
and  posting  piquets,  and  are  to  be  practiced  once  a  week. 

After  every  such  march  the  pupils  will  send  in  a  brief  report  and  rough 
sketch,  either  next  morning  or  within  forty-eight  hours,  as  may  be  ordered. 
They  are  to  practice  making  this  sketch  on  horseback  as  well  as  on  foot  They 
most  perfect  themselves  in  gymnastics,  and  in  fencing  and  singlestick,  both  on 
foot  and  horseback. 

The  regulations  issued  to  the  Minister  of  War  as  to  distribution  of  hours 
and  reports  will  be  strictly  followed,  and  no  deviation  will  be  permitted  except 
under  particular  circumstances.  Sundays  and  holidays  are  observed.  No 
leave  of  absence,  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  can  be  granted  to  either 
instmctors  or  pupils  during  the  course. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  of  instruction  (t.  e,  at  the  end  of  March)  the  Cav- 
alry Officers'  Brigade  School  will  be  broken  up ;  and  all  persons  attached  to  it, 
and  their  horses,  will  return  to  their  regiments. 

EXPENDITURES  ON  MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

The  appropriation  for  Military  Education  in  Austria  for  18*70,  was  as  fd 
lows: — 
For  non-commismoned  officers  and  men,  504,000  fiorins  (40,320/). 
For  officers,  918,000  fiorins  (78,284/). 
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L  MILITABT  STSTEM. 

Bavabij^  with  a  popalatioD  in  1867  of  4,824,421,  on  an  area  of 
29,347  English  square  miles,  maintained  in  1809-70,  an  armed 
force  of  56,760  men  on  a  peace  footing,  and  of  92,500  when  placed 
on  a  war  footing. 

The  armed  force  consists  of  the  permanent  anny,  the  army  of 
reserve,  and  the  landwehr,  or  militia.  The  strength  of  the  perma- 
nent array  at  the  end  of  1869  was  as  follows: — 

16  Reprimentfl  of  the  line,  each  of  3  battalions, 28,304  men. 

10  Battalions  of  Yager  infantry, 5,870  »' 

20  Regiments  of  cavalry,  each  of  6  squadroua, 7,2i)0  " 

62  Batteries  of  artillery,  with  train, C,:J6l  " 

10  Ck)mpanies  of  engineers,  with  train, 1,212  " 

4  Companies  of  sanitary  troojis, 624  " 

6  Detachments  of  victualing  troops, 288  " 

Total  strength  of  permanent  army, 40,441) 

The  army  of  reserve  numbered  over  30,000  men,  and  is  to  be 
made  more  efficient.  The  landwehr  is  only  organized  in  the  large 
towns.  The  army  is  recruited  by  conscription.  All  men,  from  the 
age  of  21  are  liable  to  serve,  but  the  sons  of  the  nobility  {Jiohe 
adel)  are  exempt,  and  they  with  the  sons  of  superior  employes  in 
the  service  of  the  state  have  the  privilege  of  entering  the  military 
school  of  cadets.  Those  who  are  drawn  for  the  army  are  held 
liable  to  active  service  for  eleven  years,  but  are  kept  under  arms, 
when  on  the  peace  footing,  only  three  years,  passing  three  years 
more  in  the  Reserve  when  called  out  for  actual  training,  and  held 
for  service  for  the  remaining  five  years  in  the  landwehr.  No  sub- 
stitutes are  allowed. 

By  the  treaties  of  1870,  in  time  of  war,  the  supreme  command 
of  the  army  of  Bavaria  passes  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  in 
the  further  development  of  the  Imperial  policy,  the  military  system 
of  Bavana  as  well  as  of  the  other  German  States,  will  be  merged  in 
that  of  Prussia.  The  following  account  of  the  system  of  Military 
Education,  as  it  was  in  1 869,  is  taken  from  the  Report  -of  the  Mili- 
tary Education  Commission  for  1870. 
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n.  VIUTABT  EDUCATIOV. 

There  are  four  establishments  for  Military  Edacation  in  Ba^ 
varia— 1.  The  Cadet  Corps.  2.  The  War  School.  3.  The  Artil- 
lery and  Engineer  School.     4.  The  War  Academy. 

L     THE  CADET  CORPa 

The  Cadet  Corps  was  by  a  royal  decree  of  May  14th,  1864,  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  instruction  and  final  examination 
as  the  Real  Gymnasium,  and  by  a  further  decree  of  April  2d,  1868, 
the  signification  and  value  which  are  attached  to  an  Absolutoriunij 
or  certificate  of  final  examination,  of  a  Real  Gymnasium,  were 
equally  made  to  apply  to  an  Absolutorium  of  the  Cadet  Corps. 

There  are  three  classes. 

For  admission  into  the  first  class,  candidates  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  following  subjects : 

Religious  Instruction. — (a.)  For  Catholics :  First  cbapter  on  Belief  (von  den 
Glauben)  with  preceding  introduction,  from  page  33  to  page  96. 

Tlie  larger  Catholic  Catechism  for  all  Bavarian  bishoprics. 

(6.)  For  Protestants:  Tho  heads  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical explanation  of  tho  same,  as  well  as  the  most  important  passages  of  the 
Bible  contained  in  the  catechism. 

German. — Grammar:  formation  of  sentences;  change  in  the  form  of  sen- 
tences ;  copying  from  dictation  small  stories,  narratives,  and  letters ;  facility  in 
orthograpliy  and  correct  punctuation. 

Zo/in.— Elementary  rules:  easy  translations  from  Latin  into  German,  and 
[h)m  German  into  Latin.  , 

FrencK — Tolenibly  correct  reading. 

Mathematics. — Vulgar  fractions ;  decimals ;  rule  of  three ;  interest ;  exercises 
in  mental  calculations. 

Geography. — Europe  generally,  and  Germany  in  particular,  with  especial  re- 
gard to  mountain  chains  and  river  districts. 

Caligraphy. — German  and  English  characters. 

Second  Class. 

For  admission  into  the  second  class  candidates  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  following  subjects : 

Jieligious  Instruction. — (a.)  For  Catholics :  A  knowledge  of  the  second  chapter 
on  tlie  Commandments  (f(/n  den  Gebi)ten\  pages  100  to  159  inclusive. 

The  larger  catechism  for  all  Bavarian  bishoprics. 

(/>.)  For  Protestants:  All  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the  so-called  prepara- 
tory instruction  for  confirmation  {Pratparanden- Unterricht), 

German. — Same  as  in  first  class. 

Latin  — Syntax :  verbal  and  written  translations  from  German  to  Latin,  and 
from  Latin  to  German,  out  of  Cornelius  Nepos. 

/'rcnr/*.— Grammar:  translation;  reading;  orthography. 

Greek  — Syntax  up  to  verbs  in  ^« :  written  and  verbal  translations  flrom  G€^ 
man  to  Greek,  and  vice  versa.     Greek  characters. 

Mathematics. — System  of  weights  and  measures;  fractions;  decimals;  men- 
tal arithmetic. 

History. — Greek  and  Roman  history,  including  the  period  up  to  CloTis,  king 
of  the  Franks. 

Geography, — ^The  world  in  general,  Europe  excepted. 

Cal^fraj^y. — German  and  English  characters. 
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Third  Class, 

Candidates  for  immediate  admission  into  the  third  class  must  not 
have  exceeded  their  fifteenth  year,  and  mast  produce  certificates  of 
all  the  classes  of  the  Latin  school. 

At  their  examination  for  admission  they  must  show  that  they  are 
acquainted  with  all  the  subjects  required  in  the  examinations  for 
the  first  and  second  class;  and  also  with  the  following  subjects: 

RfUgums  lMtrmction.—{a,)  For  Catholics:  A  knowledge  of  the  third  chapter 
CD  Means  of  Grace  {von  den  GnadenmiUeUi\  page  160  to  page  228.  , 

{h.)  For  Protestants :  Candidates  must  not  onlj  bo  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  so-called  preparatory  iostrudion  for  confirmation,  but  must  have  been 
eonfirmed. 

Carman. — Composition :  translation  from  Cornelius  Xcpos.     Reading  aloud. 

Ltttin. — Complete  Syntax.  Written  and  verbal  translations  from  German  to 
Lfttin ;  Caesar's  Commentaries ;  select  passages  from  Roman  historians ;  prosody ; 
Twnfieation. 

French. — ^Translations:  German  into  French,  and  vice  versa;  orthography 
and  reading. 

Gretik. — Rudiments  of  grammar. 

MiUhematks. — Algebra;  geometry* 

History, — German  liistory  (from  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks^  especially  that 
of  Bavaria. 

Geography. — Europe ;  including  political  and  statistical  relations. 

Caligraphy. — Grerman  and  English  cliaracters. 

Admission  to  the  Army  from  the  Cadet  Corps. 

On  leaving  the  Cadet  Corps — 

(a.)  Students  who  have  obtained  from  the  Examination  Com* 
mission  a  certificate  of  '*  especially  qualified  "  are  named  candidates, 
first  class,  for  the  rank  of  ofiScer. 

(b,)  Students  who  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  "  qualified  ^'  are 
sent  to  a  division  of  the  armj  as  candidates,  second  class,  for  the 
rank  of  officer. 

Further,  those  who  have  displayed  a  **  marked  proficiency,"  not 
only  as  regards  scientific  acquirements  but  also  as  regards  conduct 
and  military  capacity,  may  be  appointed  by  the  Education  Commis- 
sion to  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant 

These  last,  however,  in  common  with  the  candidates  mentioned 
under  heads  (a.)  and  (6.)  are  required,  after  six  months^  service  in 
a  division  of  the  army,  to  pass  through  the  military  scientific  course 
in  the  War  School,  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  to  undergo  an 
examination.  The  same  conditions  are  alike  in  force  for  the  young 
nobility  entering  the  army  from  the  Pagerie  with  the  Ahiotutorium 
of  a  gymnasiuoL 

n.     THE  WAR  scnooL. 

There  are  two  courses,  viz. : — (a.)  The  preparatory  course.  (6.) 
The  military  scientific  course. 
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All  persons  desirous  to  obtain  commissions  as  oflRcers,  whether 
compelled  to  enter  the  army,  or  volunteers,  must  undergo  the  pre- 
paratory course  at  the  War  School,  unless  they  are  in  possession  of 
an  Absolutorium  of  a  Latin  or  Real  Gvmnasium. 

Candidates  for  the  preparatory  course  (a,)  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion for  admission,  and  as  a  qualification  for  admission  must  havo 
served  an  entire  year  satisfactorily  in  a  division  of  the  army. 

After  the  completion  of  the  preparatory  course  these  students  are 
named  candidates,  second  class,  for  the  commission  of  officers,  and 
as  such  enter  the  military  scientific  course. 

The  following  enter  the  second  course : 

(a.)  Students  with  the  Absolutorium  of  a  Real  Gymnasium,  or 
coming  from  the  Pagerie, 

(6.)  Students  who  passed  the  preparatory  course  successfully. 

(c.)  Those  to  whom  military  service  is  compulsory,  and  volun- 
teers, both  possessing  the  Absolutorium  of  a  Bavarian  gymnasium, 
and  being  desirous  to  become  officers.  These  candidates  mast^ 
however,  perform  six  months*  service  satisfactorily,  and  on  termi- 
nation of  this  service  they  are  named  candidates,  second  class,  for 
the  commission  of  officers. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  military  scientific  course  there  is  a 
general  examination  of  all  candidates  before  the  '*  Commission  of 
High  Studies  and  Examinations,"  and  decision  is  given — 

(a.)  Respecting  efficiency  for  the  position  of  officer. 

(6.)  Respecting  the  army  rank  of  those  who  have  passed  their 
examination  without  reference  to  former  rank  (Chargen-verhdltmsse). 

Very  distinguished  conduct  before  the  enemy  can  alone  exempt 
candidates  from  this  examination. 

Candidates  examined  are  classed  by  the  above  Commission  under 
the  following  heads;  ^^ especially  qualified ^^  *^ qualified y^^  and  "wo/ 
qualified ;"  and  no  candidate  for  the  commission  of  officer  can  be 
named  officer  without  the  certificate  of  ^^  qualified. ^^ 

Candidates,  who  have  shown  the  necessary  efficiency  to  entitle 
them  to  be  appointed  officers,  are  named  candidates,  first  class,  for 
the  commission  of  officer,  or,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished 
number  of  officers  in  the  active  army,  are  promoted  to  be  sub- 
lieutenants. 

Only  those  candidates  for  the  commission  of  officer,  who  have 
received  the  certificate  "  especially  qualified "  in  the  above  final 
examination  of  the  military  scientific  course,  can  present  them- 
•elvea  for  admission  into  the  War  Academy, 
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m.   TIIE  ARTILLERY  AND  ENGINEER  SCHOOL. 

Id  this  Bclloo],  consisting  of  two  courses,  each  lasting  a  year,  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  all  candidates,  first  class,  for  commissions 
as  officers  to  devote  themselves  to  technical  military  science,  and  to 
pursne  the  special  studies  having  reference  to  the  military  opera- 
tions in  question  ;  and,  in  this  school,  only  those  candidates  for  the 
commission  of  officer  are  received,  who  have  successfully  passed  the 
military  scientific  course,  and  who,  at  the  examination  passed  before 
the  **  Commission  of  Iligh  Studies  and  Examinations,^'  have  been 
pronounced  "  qualified "  not  only  to  remain  in  the  Artillery  and 
Engineer  regiment,  but  especially  qualified  to  enter  the  Artillery 
and  Engineer  SchooL 

Immediately  after  passing  the  second  course  of  the  War  School, 
and  before  admission  into  the  Artillery  and  Engineer  School,  these 
candidates  must  serve  six  months  in  an  Artillery  or  Engineer 
regiment. 

Candidates  pass  over  from  the  first  to  the  second  course  without 
a  general  examination,  and  should  a  doubt  exist  respecting  the 
efficiency  of  any  of  the  candidates,  such  candidates  will  be  required 
to  undergo  a  special  examination  before  the  "  Commission  of  High 
Studies  and  Examinations,*"  who  will  decide,  in  the  case  of  such 
candidates,  whether  they  are  to  go  through  the  course  a  second 
time,  or  retire  from  it 

The  same  regulations  apply  for  the  second  course,  and  the  appoint- 
ments as  sub-lieutenants  of  Artillery  or  Engineer  students  are 
determined  according  to  the  number  of  officers  required  in  those 
corps. 

Candidates  for  the  Engineers  are  required,  after  passing  through 
their  school,  to  undergo  a  six  weeks'  course  of  design,  during  which 
period  each  candidate  must  without  assistance  make  a  complete 
drawing  of  an  edifice. 

rV.     THE  WAR  ACADEMY. 

The  War  Academy  has  for  its  object  the  higher  scientific  and 
practical  education  of  officers,  in  every  branch  of  the  military  pro- 
fession, on  the  staff,  as  also  of  the  higher  adjutants.  It  aims  also 
at  the  development  of  all  military  scientific  subjects. 

The  War  Academy  has  three  courses,  each  lasting  nine  months, 
and  the  intervals  are  employed  in  practical  exercises. 

The  number  of  students  in  one  course  must,  as  a  rule,  not  exceed 

twelve,  and  every  upper  or  sub-lieutenant  who  has  served  not  less 

than  four  years  with  the  troops,  can  attend  the  academy. 
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Officers  are  only  admitted  into  this  tcbool  vbo  possess  the  reqai- 
tite  knowledge  of  their  n^pectiTc  branches  of  the  militarj  tenrice. 

Further,  their  condoct  miL»t  have  been  highlj  satiffactorj ;  thej 
most  be  fi*>and  in  health,  and  their  pecuniary  afiairs  ninst  be  in  good 
order,  and  they  mast  combine  prominent  mental  qualifications  with 
a  tendency  to  higher  scientific  atta:nmenta. 

The  ** Commission  of  High  Studies  and  Examinations^  decides 
by  exaniination  as  to  the  necessary  quahfications  for  admission ; 
then  follows  a  summon«v  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  War,  to  attend 
the  War  Academy,  and  each  time  only  for  one  year. 

Officers  who,  on  the  decision  of  the  Ejuimination  Commission,  do 
not  display  sufficient  capacity  or  ze&l,  or  whose  military  behavior  or 
moral  conduct  has  not  been  satisfactory,  will  not  be  summoned  to 
attend  the  next  course. 

The  scientific  education  of  those  admitted  into  the  War  Academy 
consists  also  in — 

(a.)  Attending  lectures  at  the  University  and  the  Central  Poly- 
technic School. 

(6.)  Higher  lectures  upon  military  scientific  subjects. 

(c.)  Exercises  in  living  languages. 

The  practical  education  embraces  the  duties  of  staff  officers  and 
of  higher  adjutants,  acquaintance  with  the  different  branches  of 
military  service,  also  corporal  activity,  and  especially  exercises  on 
horseback. 

Officers  who,  on  tlie  decision  of  the  Examination  CommissioD, 
have  during  the  three  courses  of  the  War  Academy  displayed  seal, 
talent,  and  application,  will,  on  leaving  the  academy,  have  their 
names  sent  in  to  the  King  for  especial  notice. 

Each  of  the  military  schools  has  its  own  commandant.  The 
Cadet  Corps  is  commanded  by  a  First  Lieutenant  of  Infantry,  the 
War  School  by  a  Major  of  the  Quartermaster-General's  StaJBT,  the 
Artillery  and  Engineer  School  by  a  Major  of  the  Engineer  Staff, 
and  the  War  Academy  by  a  Colonel  of  the  General  Stafl^  to  whom 
an  Adjutant  is  attached. 

W^ith  regard  to  the  systematic  process  of  education  pursued  in 
the  military  schools,  and  to  the  application  of  the  different  means 
employed  to  impart  instruction,  these  establishments  are  placed 
under  the  superior  direction  of  the  **  Inspection  of  Military  Schools;'* 
in  all  other  respects,  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of 
War,  and  the  professors  employed  in  them  are  selected  SiCCordiQg 
to  their  special  qualifications. 


BOTAL  HILITABT  SCHOOL  AT  DRESDEN. 


l^-^Organiiation  and  AdmUncn. 

*^  Koyal  Military  School  at  Dresden  was  reorganised  in  1867,  after 
^^  ^  iDd  organised  like  the  schools  of  the  same  rank  in  Prussia, 
formerly j(;  consisted  of  two  separate  schools,  the  artillery  school  and 
"^  CadeUencorpg,  both  completing  the  education  of  their  pupils ;  but 
now  a  higher  academy  in  Prussia  must  be  attended  for  finishing  the 
Pfo&flsional  education,  either  in  Berlin,  Erfurt,  &c. 

By  the  new  "  regulativ^e,"  the  Oadettencorpi  in  Saxony  oonmsts  of 
^  chcses,  and  has  (1,)  20  free  scholars;  (2,)  84  half-free  scholars;  (3,) 
^  iiot  free  scholars — in  all,  124.  Besides  these,  "  volunteers  "  may  be 
fitted ;  but,  if  foreigners,  without  any  claim  to  being  admitted  after- 
^^  to  the  royal  army. 

lor  admission  to  any  oi  the  124  places^  the  aons  of  officers  of  the 
^y,  killed  or  iuTalid,  or  of  such  subalterns  as  have  served  25  years, 
*od  of  civil  officers  of  high  merits,  are  preferred  to  others. 

The  aspirant  must  have  completed  his  11th  year  of  age,  and  not  be 
over  18  years  of  age. 

In  general  the  boys  must  have,  if  11  years  old,  the  requisite  know- 
ledge of  Quinta ;  if  12,  of  Quarta;  if  13,  of  Quarto;  if  14,  of  Tertia; 
if  15-17,  of  Secunda,  of  a  gymnasium,  (college.) 

On  admission,  every  pupil  has  to  pay  100  thalers  for  a  full  equip- 
ment, for  books,  &&;  and  to  bring  with  him  12  shirts,  18  pairs  of 
stockings,  18  handkerchiefs,  6  drawers,  1  pair  of  house  shoes,  2  white' 
cotton  night-jackets. 

Daring  his  siaj  every  pupil  has  to  pay,  (besides  25  thalers  for  books 
when  transferred  to  III,)  annually,  (a, )  50  thalers,  if  a  free  scholar ;  (6,) 
110  if  half  free;  (c,)  210  if  not  free;  {d,)  260  if  a  Saxon  '"volun- 
teer;" and,  («,)  300  if  a  foreign  "  volunteer." 

2.— Courae  of  Inttrudion, 

The  course  of  instraction  in  the  Military  School  embraces  six  years, 
with  nx  classes,  of  which,  as  was  said  before,  YI,  (the  last,)  Y ,  lY,  and 
m  correspond  to  Y,  lY,  and  III  in  a  gymnasium,  II  and  I  to  lower 

Document. 
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and  upper  Secunda,  with  the  only  difference,  that  instead  of  Greek,  in» 
stmction  b  given  in  English  and  in  the  elements  of  a  military  cdacation. 
It  will  be,  therefore,  sufficient  to  mention  the  course  of  instruction  in 
the  highest  class  as  given  in  the  new  regulation. 

1.  Religion.     (The  number  of  lesson  hours  is  not  stated.) 

2.  Latin  :  Written  exercises  ;  Livy,  Ovid,  Virgil. 

3.  derman  :  History  of  literature  ;  explanation  of  dramatic  pieces;  free  dis- 
courses, with  a  Terbal  rcsum6|  and  debates. 

4.  French:  Translations;  extemporalia;  compositions;  exercises  in  speakipg. 

5.  Mathematics:  Progressions;  logarithms,  and  their  application;  applying  of 
algebra  to  geometry  ;  trigonometry;  elements  of  stereometry. 

6.  English  :  Oral  and  written  exercises  ;  free  discourses  on  historical  and  geo- 
graphical subjects ;  review  of  the  same  in  English ;  reading  of  poetry. 

7.  History:  Modern  history ;  review  of  universal  history  ;  history  of  Northern 
Germany. 

8.  Geography  :  Mathematical  and  physical  geography ;  review  of  political  ge- 
ography, with  particular  regard  to  Northern  Germany. 

9.  Natural  philosophy  :  Electricity,  magnetism,  sound  and  light. 

10.  Drawing  of  plans;  finishing  the  designs  of  the  survey. 

11.  Surveying  :  Tofiographical  surveying  on  a  large  scale ;  drawing  of  grounds ; 
eroquiren. 

12.  Free-hand  drawing.    (Not  obligatory.) 

Those  cadets  to  whom,  in  consequence  of  the  examination  at  the  end 
of  ihe  course,  the  testimonial  of  maturity  for  ensignoy  can  he  given,  are 
presented  to  his  Majesty  as  "characterized"  ensigns,  whilst  all  others 
who  do  not  answer  the  demands  havo  to  perform,  in  some  other  way, 
iheir  legal  seryice  in  the  arwy. 


MILITARY  SYSTEM  AND  EDUCATION  IN   SWEDEN. 


L    lOLITABY  STBTSir. 

The  Swedish  army  b  compofsed,  according  to  official  data  in 
Martinis  Year  Book,  of  five  distinct  classes  of  troops,  viz. : 

1.  The  Indelta,  or  national  militia,  paid  and  kept,  not  by  the 
Government,  but  by  the  landowners,  and,  to  some  extent,  from  the 
income  of  State  domains  expressly  reserved  for  this  purpose.  Every 
soldier  of  the  Indelta  has,  besides  a  small  annual  pay,  his  torp,  or 
cottage,  with  a  piece  of  ground  attached,  which  remains  his  own 
daring  the  whole  period  of  service,  often  extending  over  forty  years, 
or  even  longer.  In  time  of  peace,  the  troops  of  the  Indelta  are  not 
called  up  for  more  than  a  month's  annual  practice,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  are  free  from  military  duty.  In  time  of  war,  an  extra- 
ordinary Indelta  has  to  be  raised  by  landowners,  who,  on  this 
account,  enjoy  certain  privileges,  including  non-contribution  to  the 
cost  of  the  peace  establishment  When  the  soldier  dies,  his  widow 
turns  over  the  holding  to  his  successor,  whom  the  owner  of  the  land 
is  bound  to  provide  within  three  months.  In  the  location  of  the 
officers,  regard  is  had  to  the  situation  of  the  men  who  compose  the 
company,  regiment,  and  larger  divisions. 

2.  The  Bevdrinffy  or  conscription  troops,  drawn  by  annual  levy, 
from  the  male  population  between  the  age  of  20  and  25  years. 
The  law  of  conscription,  wliich  admits  the  right  of  purchasing  sub- 
stitutes, was  introduced  into  Sweden  in  1812.  About  19,000  men 
are  drafted  annually,  one-tenth  of  which  number,  on  the  average, 
find  substitutes  for  themselves,  at  a  cost  of  from  10/.  to  25/. 

3.  The  Vdrfvadej  or  enlisted  troops,  to  which  belong  the  royal 
lifo-guards,  the  hussars,  the  engineers,  and  the  artillery.  The  men 
may  engage  for  either  three,  or  six,  or  twelve  years  ;  but  the  greater 
number  are  for  six  years,  peculiar  inducements  being  held  out  for 
this  term. 

4.  The  volunteers,  first  organized  in  the  year  1861,  by  the  spon- 
taneous desire  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom.  In  time  of  peace 
the  volunteers  are  individually  free,  and  bound  by  no  other  but 
their  own  rules  and  regulations :  but  in  time  of  war  they  may  be 
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• 

compelled  to  place  themselves  under  the.  command  of  the  military 
aathorities. 

5.  The  militia  of  Gothland,  consisting  of  twenty-one  companies 
of  infantry,  organized  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Indelta,  yet  qaite 
independent  of  the  latter.  They  are  not  compelled  by  law  to  serve 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Isle  of  Gothland,  and  have  a  separate 
command  from  the  other  troops. 

The  armed  forces  of  Sweden,  not  counting  the  Volunteers,  con- 
abt  altogether  of — 

JMeUOf 33,406  rank  and  file. 

Bevaring, 95,296     "         " 

Varfwade, t,6M     •*        " 

MUitia  oT  Gothland 7,921    "        "" 

Total, 144,313 

In  the  organization  of  the  army,  as  here  enumerated,  85,000  men 
belong  to  the  infantry  of  the  line ;  6,000  to  the  cavalry ;  5,000  to 
the  artillery,  and  the  rest  to  the  irregular  militia.  The  number  of 
volunteers  was  returned  at  40,848  in  1869,  but  about  one-third  of 
these  formed  part  also  of  the  Indelta.  In  the  parliamentary  session 
of  1862,  and  again  in  the  sessions  of  1865  and  1869,  the  Govern- 
ment brought  bills  before  the  Diet  for  a  reorganization  of  the  whole 
of  the  army,  on  the  basis  of  extending  the  conscription,  reforming 
the  Indelia,  and  doing  away,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  Vdtfvade. 
But  neither  of  these  propositions  was  adopted  by  the  representar 
tives  of  the  people,  whose  habits  are  not  easily  set  aside. 

The  Navy  of  Sweden  was  reorganized  in  1866-67,  being  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts ;  the  iBrst  to  serve  as  an  ordinary  fleet  of  war 
for  aggre3sive  as  well  as  defensive  purposes,  and  the  second  station- 
ary,  and  solely  devoted  to  coast  defense.     It  consisted  in  1869  of — 

6  Tron-clada,  of  638  horse-power,  and 10  guns. 

21  Unarmored  steamera,  of  2,810  horae-power  and  127      *' 

16  SaUing  vesaela,  with 376      " 

168  GuDboata  and  floating  batteries, 651      " 

Total,  201  vessels,  of  3,468  horse-power. . . .    1,064  guns. 

The  iron-clads  are  built  after  the  American  model ;  one  a  turret 
ship,  called  the  "  John  Ericsson,"  is  partly  covered  with  steel  armor. 
There  were  6,453  sailors  and  marines  in  active  service,  and  28,000  men 
were  on  furlough  or  attached  to  the  fleet  of  reserve  and  coast  defense. 

The  expenditure  for  the  army  in  1869  was  9,528,600  rih 
dalers,  and  for  the  navy  3,963,800.  The  indebtedness  of  the  state 
is  about  |41,000,000»  mostly  contracted  in  ^id  of  a  system  of 
xiilwajrs. 


MIIITABT  SYSTEM  AND   EDUCATION   IN   NORWAY. 


L    lOLITART  STSTEIL 

Thb  armed  farces  of  Norway,  as  organized  by  law  in  1 806,  oon- 
usted  in  1869  of  the  following : 

1.  The  regular  army,  with  reserve,  raised  partly  by  conscription 
mnd  partly  by  enlistment,  which  must  never  exceed  12,000  men  in 
time  of  peace,  and  can  not  be  increased  above  18,000  men  withoat 
the  special  consent  of  the  Storthing.  The  average  number  in  time 
of  peace  for  ten  years  past,  is  about  6,000.  Tiie  term  of  service  is 
seven  years,  but  the  men  are  on  duty  only  42  days  in  the  first  year, 
and  this  past,  they  are  sent  home  on  furloughs,  with  an  obligation 
to  meet  for  annual  practice  of  24  days  during  the  following  six  years. 

2.  The  Militia  or  Landvaem^  which  consists  of  all  able-bodied 
male  citizens  18  years  of  age,  who  for  three  years  must,  at  stated 
periods,  be  trained  in  the  use  of  arms  and  field  exercises,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  be  enrolled  in 

8.  The  final  Levy,  or  Landstorm^  where  he  is  liable  to  be  called 
ont  in  time  of  war,  until  he  is  45  years  of  age. 

The  nonnal  strength  of  the  armed  forces  of  Norway  in  1869 
was  returned  at  47,714  on  a  peace  footing,  and  112,225  on  a  war 
footing,  and  required  an  appropriation  of  1,215,500  specie  dalers^ 
making  the  cost  of  the  Norwegian  soldier  (on  the  average  of  6,000 
men  under  arms),  $155  per  annum. 

The  King  has  permission  to  keep  a  guard  of  Norwegian  volun- 
teers, and  to  transfer,  for  the  purposes  of  common  military  exercises, 
d,000  men  annually  to  Sweden ;  otherwise  a  soldier  of  Norway  can 
not  set  foot  in  Sweden ;  or  one  of  Sweden,  in  Norway. 

The  naval  force  consists  of  20  vessels,  of  2,280  horse-power, 
and  168  guns,  manned  by  2,248  sailors,  who  are  volunteers  out 
of  60,000  men  in  the  maritime  conscription,  which  includes  all  sca- 
fiiring  men  of  the  seaports,  between  the  ages  of  22  and  35. 

Three  of  the  vessels  are  iron-clad  monitors. 

In  order  to  utilize  the  vessels  of  the  navy  they  are  attached  to 

the  postal  service,  and  are  employed  in  carrying  the  mails  and  pa»- 

sengers,  under  a  special  minister,  charged  with  the  mail  service. 

The  navy  and  post  service  cost  in  1869,  1,172,815  ipeciedaUri* 
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L    MILITARY  SYSTEil. 

The  armed  forces  ot  Denmark  as  organized  in  1870,  consists  of — 

1.  The  Regular  or  active  army,  and — 2.  The  army  of  Reserve. 

By  the  law  of  1867,  ever}-  male  citizen  who  has  completed  the 
age  of  21,  is  liable  to  service  for  eight  years  in  the  former,  and  to 
be  enrolled  ready  for  special  call  for  eight  years  more  in  the  latter. 

Tlie  Kingdom  is  divided  into  five  territorial  brigades,  and  eacli 
brigade  in  four  territorial  battalions,  in  such  way  that  no  town 
except  the  capital,  will  l)elong  to  more  than  one  battalion.  Each 
territorial  brigade  furnishes  the  contingent  of  a  brigade  of  infantry 
and  one  regiment  of  cavalry.  Tiic  artillery  continjjent  is  furnished, 
one  half  by  the  two  first  territorial  brigades,  and  the  second  half  by 
the  three  other  divisions.  The  forces  therefrom  comprise  20  bat- 
talions of  infantry  of  the  line,  with  10  depot  battalions  and  10  of 
rcserye ;  5  regiments  of  cavalry,  each  with  2  squadrons  active,  and 
2  depots;  and  2  regiments  of  artillery,  in  12  battalions.  Tlie  total 
strength  of  the  army,  exclusive  of  the  reserve,  is  36,782  rank  and 
file,  with  1,068  ofticers,  on  the  peace  footing,  and  47,725  men,  and 
1,328  oflicers  on  the  war  footing.  About  one  half  of  the  enrolled 
regular  army  are  usually  on  furlough.  The  drilling  is  divided  into 
two  periods  ;  the  fii-st  lasts  six  months  for  the  infantry ;  five  months 
for  the  field  artillery  and  the  engineers;  nine  months  and  two 
weeks  for  the  cavalry  ;  and  four  months  foT  the  siege  artillery  and 
the  technic  corps.  Each  corps  must  drill  each  year  during  thirty 
to  forty  days. 

The  navy  comprises  the  following  vessels,  all  steamers : 

Six  iron-cladsj  with  an  aggregate  of  2,455  horse-power,  and  with 
65  guns — two  of  which  are  turreted,  armed  each  with  two  of  Arm- 
strong rifled  cannon;  12  unarmored  vessels  of  1,820  horse-power, 
and  with  192  guns ;  7  gun-boats  of  480  horse-power  and  38  guns; 
6  paddle-steamers,  of  |,060  horse-power  and  38  guns.  The  navy 
in  1869  was  manned  by  901  men,  and  ofiScered  by  16  commanders, 
34  captains,  and  67  lieutenants. 

The  budget  for  1869  provided  3,783,978  rigsdalers  for  the-army, 
and  1,676,681  for  the  navy. 
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NAVY  AND  NAVAL  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 


L    mUTABT  AND  C03OIEBCIAL  MARINE. 

The  prepress  of  tlie  French  Navy  is  represented  in  the  following 
statistics  taken  from  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1871 :  In  1780 
the  war  fleet  consisted  of  60  first-elass  ships,  24  second  class,  and 
182  smaller  vessels, — total  266  ships,  with  13,300  guns,  and  78,000 
sailors.  In  1805,  the  number  was  reduced  by  casualties  and  neg- 
lect to  18  men-of-war,  with  1,362  guns.  In  1844  the  whole  force 
amounted  to  226  sailing  vessels,  and  47  steamers,  with  8,039  guns 
and  24,513  sailors.  In  1855  the  navy  was  reorganized,  by  the 
introdnction  of  every  new  appliance  of  naval  architecture,  construc- 
tion, and  ordnance,  with  the  following  results,  in  18C9-70: 

ClaHCs.                                        Number.  Hone-Power.  Gum. 

1.  Iron-clads, 62  28,150  672 

2.  Screw  Steamers, 264  55,812  l,5i7 

3.  Paddle  Steamers, 62  8,665  154 

4.  Sailing  Vessels, 113  672 

Total, 401  92,627  3,045 

The  iron-clads  Magenta^  SoF/erino,  Couronne^  Normandie^  Invin- 
cible,  and  the  cupola  ship  Ta^reau^  are  plated,  with  rifle  breech- 
loading  guns,  and  are  not  surpassed  in  strength  and  destructive 
armament  by  the  ships  of  any  other  navy. 

Eleven  of  the  smaller  iron-clads,  besides  the  ordinary  floating 
batteries,  are  so  constructed  that  when  out  of  service  they  can  be 
taken  to  pieces,  packed  up  and  stored  away  at  the  arsonal  of  Toulon. 

The  navy  is  manned  by  a  marine  conscription,  which  dates  back 
to  1683.  For  this  purpose  the  maritime  population  is  divided  into 
five  grand  divisions,  the  centres  of  which  are  the  five  great  Naval 
stations,  with  12  subdivisions,  including  all  the  great  seaports. 
Within  these  divisions  all  men  and  vouths  from  the  18th  to  50th 
year  of  age,  devoted  to  a  sea-going  life,  are  enrolled,  to  the  number 
of  about  170,000.  Except  in  a  national  emergency  the  government 
dispenses  with  the  services  of  all  under  20,  and  over  40,  as  well  as 
pilots,  captains,  fathers  of  large  families,  and  seamen  ready  for  long 
voyages  in  merchant  ships. 

The  navy  was  ofQcercd  in  1869  by  two  admirals,  16  vice  admi- 
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rals  in  active  service,  and  10  on  the  reserve  list;  30  rear  admirals 
in  active,  and  19  on  reserve  list;  130  captains  of  first  class;  286 
captains  of  frigates;  825  lieutenants;  600  ensigns;  and  300  mid- 
shipmen, or  aspirants; — total,  2,218  oflSccrs,  and  39,346  sailors,  who, 
together  with  engineers,  dockyard  laborers,  snrgeons,  chapUuns, 
brought  up  the  number  in  actual  service  in  1869  to  74,408,  which 
did  not  include  28,623  marines. 

The  commercial  marine  of  France  embraced  in  1867,  15,259 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,042,811,  ranging  from  30  tons  to  800 
tons  each,  and  employing  over  150,000  seamen,  including  40,000 
officers,  whose  duties  required  special  professional  training.  Of 
these,  607  were  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  of  129,777  tons  and 
55,160  horse  power.  The  value  of  the  commerce  of  France  for 
1867-8  was  7,500  millions  of  francs. 

U.    KAVAL  AND  VAVIQATION  SCHOOLS. 

The  French  government  was  among  the  earliest  to  provide  special 
schools  for  the  officers  of  its  merchant  service  as  well  as  for  its  war- 
vessels.  Prior  even  to  the  establishment,  under  an  ordinance  issued 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  of  schools  for  the  study  of  navigation  in 
1629,  Henry  HI.,  in  1584,  had  instituted  examinations  for  boat- 
swains and  captains  of  merchant  vessels,  for  which  preparation  had 
to  be  made  with  private  teachers.  In  1791  free  schools  of  hydrog- 
raphy were  authorized  in  thirty-four  sea-ports;  out  of  24,000  pupils 
of  these  schools,  from  1850  to  1866,  3,731  qualified  themselves  as 
captains  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  5,118  for  service  in  the 
coasting  trade.  I^pior  to  1800,  in  fitness  of  design  and  skill  in 
construction,  French  naval  architecture  was  superior  to  that  of  other 
countries. 

The  system  of  education  for  the  mercantile  and  military  marine 
embraced  in  1 866  the  following  schools : 

1.  Nautical  School  for  the  Orphans  of  Sailors. 

2.  The  Inflexible  and  other  School-ships, 

3.  Naval  Apprentice  Schools  at  the  govemmeiit  naval  stations. 

4.  School  for  Boatswains  and  Shipmasters. 
6.  School  for  Naval  Engineers  and  Stokers. 
8.  Naval  Drawing  School 

1.  ScboolB  of  Navigation  and  Ilydrography. 

8.  Naval  School  at  Brest  »    *-  ^ 

9.  Sdiool  of  Naval  Architecture  at  Paria 

10.  School  of  Marine  Artillery. 

11.  School  and  Board  of  Hydrography. 

12.  Naval  School  of  Medicine  and  PhaiBuwy, 
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nrrBODUGTioir. 
Tbi  oiganization  of  the  North  Oerman  Confederation,  and  more 
recently  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the  necessities  of  its  position, 
haire  already  led  to  the  rapid  development  of  a  military  marine,  and 
the  unity  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  difiercnt  States  will 
soon  expand  its  navigation  as  well  as  its  naval  armament 

1.  KINGDOM  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Long  before  Fmssia  was  largely  interested  in  either  a  military  or 
commercial  marine,  the  government  had  provided  for  the  systematio 
training  of  all  concerned  in  the  constmction,  equipment,  and  run- 
ning of  ships,  whether  destined  for  the  defense  of  the  country  or  to 
Its  commercial  interests.  After  enjoying  opportunities  of  studying 
the  theory  of  their  business,  as  well  as  the  practical  application  of 
its  principles,  they  must  pass  an  examination  to  test  their  knowl- 
edge both  of  the  theory  and  practice — with  a  provision  that  no  one 
ihall  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  life  and  property  of  others 
without  holding  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 

HAVIOATIOir  8CH00I& 

There  are  six  schools,  situated  at  Memul,  Dantric,  Pollan,  Gra- 
bow  (near  Stettin),  and  Stralsund,  devoted  to  the  education  of 
young  men  who  propose  to  become  mariners  and  masters  of  mer> 
chant  vessels.  A  single  director,  residing  at  Dantxic,  has  the  super- 
intendence  of  all  these  schools,  which  have  each  two  professors, 
each  in  charge  of  a  division  of  the  school,  and  an  assistant  who 
devotes  himself  to  drawing  in  connection  with  the  constmction  of 
vessels,  and  of  charts.  The  principal  has  chaige  of  the  higher 
division,  in  which  navigation  and  geography,  both  of  the  sea,  and 
of  the  natural  productions  and  commercial  fittilities  of  different 
countries  are  taught.  The  lower  division  deals  with  subjects  which 
concern  pilots — ^their  professional  and  legal  duties. 

Candidates  must  have  mastered  the  subjects  of  elementary  in- 
struction, and  are  examined  as  to  their  ability  to  read,  write,  and 
compose  in  their  native  language,  and  to  go  through  ordinary  arith- 
metical problems  with  facility  and  accuracy.     An  examination  of 
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candidates  takes  place  every  year  at  each  school,  which  is  cond acted 
by  the  head  professor,  in  the  presence  of  the  director  of  this  cbiss 
of  schools. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  examination  the  candidate  roust  bring  a 
certificate  of  good  character,  that  he  is  over  14  and  under  40  years 
of  age.  The  school  fee  is  ten  thalers  per  quarter  for  the  liighcst  or 
navigation  class,  and  six  thalers  for  the  lower  or  pilot^s  class.  There 
are  32  lessons  per  week  in  both  divisions. 

Tlie  subjects  taught  in  the  lowest  division  are : — arithmetic,  plane 
geometry,  carpentry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  navigation, 
territorial  and  astronomical  observations,  drawing  of  sea  charts  and 
astronomical  maps,  and  the  English  language. 

In  the  highest  division,  in  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  lower, 
in  which  the  pupils  arc  carried  further  on,  rigging  and  other  points 
of  practical  seamanship,  drawing  the  different  parts  of  a  vessel,  the 
commercial  requirements  respecting  a  ship's  papers,  and  the  course 
of  exchange  at  the  principal  commercial  ports,  are  taught. 

A  final  examination  is  held  in  which  diplomas  are  awarded  to 
those  who  have  completed  the  whole  course,  and  of  proficiency  in 
certain  studies,  either  of  which  arc  of  practical  service  in  obtaining 
situations,  and  without  which  certain  positions  can  not  be  obtained. 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

In  the  Trade  or  Polytechnic  School  in  Berlin,  provision  is  made 
for  instruction  in  naval  construction  : 

First — In  the  mathematical  foundation  of  the  most  important 
physical  laws ;  in  physics,  drawing,  modeling,  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  construction ;  in  practical  hydraulics ;  the  theory  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  steam-engine. 

Second — In  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  business  of 
ship-designing  and  construction,  and  particularly  to  designs  for  ves- 
sels, and  the  different  parts  of  a  ship  in  detail ;  to  the  art  of  ship- 
building ;  the  general  displacement  of  water  and  stability ;  hydro- 
static calculations ;  general  principles  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
vessels,  and  the  theory  of  sailing  and  steam-ships ;  details  of  con- 
struction of  wooden  and  iron  vessels ;  practice ;  and  planning  and 
calculating  the  cost  and  capacity  of  vessels. 

There  are  reviews  of  the  ground  gone  over  at  the  close  of  each 
term,  which  is  obligatory  only  on  those  who  enjoy  free  places,  and 
each  student  receives  a  certificate  at  the  end  of  his  course,  setting 
forth  all  his  lectures  and  practical  exercises,  with  an  opinion  as  to 
his  practical  judgment. 
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»  IL   AUSTRU. 

^^cler  the  new  army  organization  of  1869,  the  military  forces 

of  the  whole  empire  are  divided  into  the  Standing  Army,  under 

we  Control  of  the  Imperial  Minister  of  War;  the  Landwehr,  whoso 

ootie^  are  limited  to  the  respective  divisions  from  which  it  is  drawn, 

'"'"^^   the  control  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  war  ministers; 

**"    "tie  Landstrum,^  or  general  levy,  which  is  compulsory  in  the 

lyroX    jijjj  Military  Frontier,  and  voluntary  in  the  rest  of  the  em- 

pire*        rpjjg  Emperor  is  supreme  chief  of  the  military  and  naval 

lorcfi^^  and  from  him  must  emanate  all  concentrating  movements  of 

*"^l^s.    In  1871  the  Standing  Army  consisted  of  278,470  men  on 

^  X>«ace  footing,  and  838,700  on  the  war  footing. 

*-**©  naval  forces  of  Austria  consisted  in  1871,  of  46  steamers 
*^^  \0  sailing  vessels,  viz. : 

Hone-power.        Gnns.  Tonnage. 

2  Iron-clad  Line-of-batae  Ships, . .     1 ,800  22  1 1, 138 
"  7  Iron-clad  Frigates, 4,550            88            25,452 

4  Screw  Frigates, 1,600  149  9,407 

3  Screw  Corvottea, 860  50  4,703 

7  First  class  Gunboats, 1,610  30  4,311 

3  Second  class  Gunboats, 270  9  999 

16  Paddle  Stcamcre, 2,381  51  9,442 

10  Sailing  Ves'la,  viz. :  2  Frigates, 35  3,032 

2  Corvettes, 30  1,416 

4  Brigs, 40  1,176 

2TraDsp'ts, 4  283 

The  navy  is  ofiScered  and  manned  by  2  vice-admirals,  4  rear-ad- 
i&irals,  24  captains  of  steamers  and  frigates,  14  captains  of  cor- 
vettes, 106  lieutenants,  343  ensigns  and  cadets,  and  3,803  sailors, 
besides  875  officers  and  men  in  the  marine  corps.  On  the  war  foot- 
ing the  sailors  number  3,743,  and  the  marines  1,410.  The  men  are 
recruited  by  conscription  from  the  seafaring  population,  although  the 
voluntary  enlistments  in  the  province  of  Dalmatia  renders  its 
enforcement  unnecessary. 

The  total  commerce  of  Austria,  comprising  imports  and  exports, 
exceeded  $400,000,000.  The  commercial  marine  includes  7,830 
vessels,  of  324,415  tonnage,  and  27,979  seamen.  The  Austrian 
Lloyd,  a  trading  s6ciety  established  in  Trieste  in  1833,  owns  a 
fleet  of  70  steamers,  of  12,500  horse-power. 

To  provide  officials,  well  instructed  and  trained  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  each  department  of  the  public  service,  military  and  civil — 
war  by  land  and  sea — ^both  for  military  and  commercial  purposes, 
the  govemnaent  establishes  schools,  with  studies  and  practical  ezer- 
dses  adapted  to  each  branch. 
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BClfOOLS  FOR  THE  MILITABT   AJSD  COMHEBCIAI*  MAKINE. 

1.     MUUary  Marine. 

There  arc  in  Austria  several  kinds  of  naval  schools,  as  follows :  One  each 
for  sailor  Iwys,  for  marines,  for  quartermasters,  for  naval  pupils  of  the  first  class, 
for  naval  pupils  of  the  second  class,  a  theoretical  school  for  naval  cadets,  and  a 
superior  establishment  for  naval  officers. 

1.  The  school  for  sailor  boys  is  intended  to  train,  as  petty  officers  for  the  naw, 
young  men  from  the  Slave  and  German  provinces,  admitted  between  1 2  and  14 
years  of  ago  into  the  naval  service.  The  instruction  kists  until  the  pupil  has 
attained  the  age  for  the  conscription ;  he  is  then  entered  as  a  sailor  and  liciximes 
a  petty  officer  as  soon  as  he  gets  sufficiently  used  to  the  sea.  The  highest  post 
h/c  can  attain  b  that  of  upper  l)oatswain  ( UochbootsmatM. ) 

2.  The  schools  fur  marines  {Zcutpfcorpti)  receive  men  drawn  from  different 
corps  of  the  army.  They  arc  trained  as  petty  officers,  and  a  ]>art  receive  tho 
uniform.  Those  who  are  fit  to  become  officers  rccerv'c  their  promotion  when  they 
leave  their  corps  to  enter  the  school. 

3.  The  school  for  naval  cadets  of  the  first  class  is  kept  on  hoanl  a  war  vessel 
selected  for  the  purpose.  The  object  is  to  prepare  for  the  navul  sen-ice  youths 
of  16  or  18  years  of  age,  who,  on  entering  the  school  have  already  receiyed  a 
complete  civil  technical  education.  The  teaching  here  consists,  therefore,  chiefly 
of  practical  seamanship,  and  also  of  the  application  of  previously  acquiretl  s^'ien- 
tific  knowledge  to  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy.  The  course  occupies  a 
year ;  on  leaving,  the  pupil  is  received  as  a  naval  cadet.  After  passing  two  or 
three  years  at  sea  these  cadets  enter  the  theoretical  school  for  naval  cadets. 

4-  The  school  for  naval  cadets  of  the  second  class  is  intended  solely  to  prepare 
them  to  become  officers.  In  this  school,  beside  the  pupils  placed  there  at  the 
cost  of  the  State,  there  are  others  maintained  by  endowments,  and  also  others 
who  pay  for  their  instruction.  The  sons  of  officers  and  State  functionaries  ar& 
entitled  to  enter  tliis  scliool  at  the  public  expense,  and  any  Austrian  subject  who 
has  the  necessary  qualifications  is  admitted  on  payment.  Foreigners  are  also 
admissible  as  paying  pupils,  provided  they  can  obtain  authorization  from  their 
own  government  to  enter  the  Austrian  service.  To  be  admitted,  candidates 
must  l»e  betT(-een  12  and  14  years  of  age,  of  sound  health  without  bodily  defect, 
and  able  to  pass  a  previous  examination.  The  instruction  is  given  in  accordance 
with  a  determined  plan,  on  board  a  vessel  prepared  expressly  to  receive  the  pupils. 
After  three  years'  instruction  the  pupils  leave  the  school  as  naval  cadets  and  ars 
sent  to  sea.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years'  active  service  the  cadets-  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  theoretical  school.  This  school  receives  from  40  to  50  pupils.  The 
chaplain  on  board  is  charged  with  the  religious  instruction ;  the  other  teaching 
is  given  by  professors  finom  the  hydrographic  schools.  The  naval  officers  of  tha 
school'ship  give  the  instruction  in  practical  seamanship. 

5.  The  theoretical  school  for  naval  cadets  is  on  shore,  and  its  course  occupies 
a  year,  after  which  the  pupil  undergoes  the  examination  prescribed  for  his  com- 
mission as  an  officer.  On  leaving  this  theoretical  school  the  pupils  are  still  naval 
cadets,  but  become  officers  when  appointed  to  a  ship. 

6.  The  superior  school  for  naval  officers  is  intended  for  the  further  improve- 
ment in  mathematical  and  hydn^graphic  studies,  of  such  young  men  as  have 
shown  decided  talent  and  taste  for  those  sciences. 
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ni.  OERHAK  EMPIRE. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  German  Empire,  by  treaty  concluded  at 
Versailles,  and  ratified  by  the  Diet  of  North  Germany  Dec.  10, 
1870,  embraces  among  other  national  interests,  the  Army  and  Xavy, 
^<i  the  protection  of  German  navigation. 

The  war-fleet  of  the  Empire,  which  embraces  all  that  had  been 
<^<*^nictcd  by  Prussia  since  1848,  consisted  in  June,  1870,  of  38 
"^^^Qiers  and  7  sailing  vessels,  with  42,415  tonnage,  and  480  guns. 

Hone-pow«r.  Gum.  Tonnage. 

5Iron-clad8, 3,700  62  16,84G 

9  Steam  Frigates  and  Gonrettea,      3,200  200  U,210 

8     "      First  class  Gunboats,..          640  24  6,858 

U     "      Second"            "                  840  28  5,858 

1     "      Yacht, 160  2  445 

3  Paddle-Steamer  CorveUes,  . .          600  13  1,750 

3  Frigates  (sailing  vessclsX 114  3,736 

4  Brigs,                 "                              ...  46  1,927 

•Rie  German  navy  was  officered  and  manned  by  1  admiral,  1  vice- 
^^iml,  1  rear-admiral,  27  captains  and  217  lieutenants,  and  3,283 
■^•Dien  and  boys,  besides  2,760  in  the  marine  corps.  The  sailors 
^  the  fleet  and  the  marine  corps  are  recruited  by  conscription, 
^m  the  seafaring  population,  which  numbers  80,000. 

^e  provision  for  naval  expenditure  in  1 870,  was  for — 

litniatiy  of  Marine, 81,250  ihalers. 

Administration  officers, 65,557  " 

Pay  of  seamen  and  marines, 1,086,990  " 

Repairs  of  ships, 890,000  " 

Marine  hospitals, 71,820  " 

War  material, 1,221,317  " 

Miscellaneous, 179,796  " 

Total  ordinary  expenses, 3,596,730      " 

Extraordinary  expenditure, 4,403,460      " 

Gnmdtotal,. 8,000,190      '* 

The  artificial  harbor  and  dry-docks  at  Wilhelmshaven,  in  the  Bay 
of  Jade,  on  the  North  Sea,  which  was  opened  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  in  June,  1869,  have  cost  over  $10,000,000. 

The  system  of  professional  training  for  officers  of  the  Imperial 
Navy  is  not  yet  matured.  The  Naval  School  at  Kiel  is  still  recog- 
nised. Aspirants  enter  as  naval  cadets  after  passing  an  examina- 
tion equivalent  to  the  requirements  of  a  gymnasial  maturity  certifi- 
cate, which  in  general  education  is  superior  to  the  requirements  of 
graduation  of  either  our  Naval  or  Military  Academy.  Before  en- 
tering on  their  professional  studies,  the  cadet  is  first  sent  on  a  cruise 
to  test  his  aptitude  for  sea-service.  He  then  studies  eight  months 
at  school  and  one  year  at  sea,  to  pass  as  midshipman ;  and  one  year 
moio  at  school,  and  three  years  at  sea,  to  become  sub-lieutenant. 
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MARIKE  ACADEMY   AT  KIEL. 

The  German  Marine  Academy  established  in  1872,  at  Kiel,  is 
designed  not  for  the  education  of  cadets,  but  for  the  professional 
training  and  improvement  of  officers  already  in  the  naval  service 
of  the  empire — and  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  Statf  School 
of  Berlin  for  officers  of  the  anuv.  Tiiose  only  will  be  received  as 
pupils,  whose  conduct  and  talents  seem  to  qualify  them  for  superior 
scientific  attainments,  and,  hereafter,  fur  the  filling  of  the  most  im- 
portant posts.  These  officer-pupils  will  be  required  to  give  proofs 
of  their  diligence  and  progress  by  the  production,  from  time  to 
time,  of  theses  and  dissertations  on  scientific  subjects  given  to  them 
by  the  professors.  At  the  same  time,  all  naval  officers  will  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  courses  of  instruction  when  their  professional 
duties  do  not  call  them  away. 

The  course  of  study  is  to  occupy  two  terms,  each  of  twelve 
months*  duration,  with  a  vacation  of  three  months  for  practical 
exercises. 

The  subjects  for  the  first  term  are : — Matlicraatics,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  the  theory  of  naval  war  in  all  its  branches, 
military  tactics  in  as  far  as  disembarkations  are  concerned,  coast 
surveying,  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  coasts,  coastal  defenses, 
field  fortification,  the  constitution  of  military  courts,  the  principles 
of  international,  military,  and  naval  law,  the  system  of  administm-. 
tion,  sanitary  science,  especially  with  reference  to  life  aboard  ship 
and  in  different  climates,  the  elements  of  logic,  ethics,  &c. 

The  following  subjects  will  be  included  in  the  second  term: — 
Nautical  astronomy,  geodesy,  theory  of  maps  and  charts,  the  his- 
tory of  war,  with  especial  reference  to  naval  war,  artillery,  ship- 
building, the  construction  of  steam-engines  (with  practical  exer- 
cises), the  position  and  construction  of  naval  ports,  physical  geo- 
graphy, the  elements  of  geology,  marine  botany  and  zoology,  and 
the  general  history  of  modem  literatare  and  civilization,  &c. 
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ALEXANDER  POPB.-K88-1744. 

AuEZAirDim  Popb  was  lK>ni  in  Lombard  street,  London,  May 
%%  1688.  Both  his  parents  were  respectably  connected — ^the 
£uker  was  a  linen  merchant,  who  amassed,  even  under  the  disadvaa- 
^|kges  which  then  environed  a  Roman  Catholic  trader,  a  moderate 
fortone,  and  the  mother  was  of  an  ancient  fiimily,  '^  as  well  bom,"  said 
the  son  in  his  defiant  letter  to  Lord  Harvey, ''  as  well  bom  and 
educated  as  that  lady  whom  your  lordship  made  choice  of  to  be 
Ihe  mother  of  yoor  own  children  " — and  both  assidnoas  and  affec- 
tionate in  their  care  and  nurture  of  an  only  son  bom  to  a  delicati 
and  sickly  frame.  His  education,  partly  owing  to  the  disabilitiet 
and  prejudices  which  were  attached  to  a  Catholic  pupil  in  the  pub* 
fie  schools  and  universities  of  England  at  that  time,  was  mainly 
domestic  He  was  for  a  while  under  the  tuition  of  a  priest,  who 
tanght  him  the  radiments  of  Latin  and  Greek  together,  and  subse- 
quently, between  10  and  12  years  of  age,  at  a  celebrated  Catholic 
seminary  at  Twyford,  near  Winchester,  where  he  read  Homer  and 
Ovid,  in  translations.  From  the  age  of  twelve  to  nineteen  he  edu- 
cated himself  mainly  through  books,  and  natural  scenery-— getting 
not  ranch  grammatical  training  of  the  Unguage,  but  Csmiliariaing 
himself  with  the  best  authors  in  Latin,  Qreek,  French  and  Italiaa 
literatnre — Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso,  and  Racine,  through  the  originali 
in  some,  and  translations  in  others,  and  not  at  the  same  time  keep* 
ing  himself  ignorant  of  English  poets.  With  Dryden,  and  all  the 
niceties  of  his  versification  he  was  early  familiar,  and  when  he  waa 
only  twelve  years  old,  he  was  taken  to  town  by  a  fHend,  specially 
to  be  introduced  to  that  great  master  of  vigorous  English  style* 
We  shall  not  attempt  even  a  reference  to  his  works  in  which  the 
flenbility,  terseness  and  cadence  of  the  English  language  are  so 
wonderfiDlly  exhibited,  but  only  introduce  a  picture  of  the  ednca* 
lion  of  hia  day,  which  has  been  pronounced  ''  not  too  severely  trae.'' 
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PIOTUBE  or  THE  SCHOOLS  ASD  TEE  UXITEBSITn& 

The  Third  Book  of  the  Danciad  closes  with  a  prophetic  vision 
of  the  Progress  of  Dullness  over  the  land,  and  a  glimpse  of  ber 
sons'  ascendant  in  the  seats  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Proceed,  great  days  I  till  learniog  fly  the  shore^ 
Till  Birch  shall  blush  with  noble  blood  no  more: 
Till  Thames  see  £tOD*8  sons  for  eyer  plaj, 
Till  Westminster's  whole  year  bo  holiday ; 
Till  Isis  elders  reel,  their  pupils  sporty 
And  Alma  Mater  lie  dissolved  in  port  t 

The  Fourth  Book  announces  the  completion  of  the  prophecies 
by  introducing  the  advent  of  the  goddess  coming  in  her  majesty  to 
destroy  order  and  science,  and  to  substitute  the  kingdom  of  the 
Dull  upon  earth.  How  she  leads  captive  the  sciences,  and  silences 
the  muses ;  and  what  they  be  who  succeed  in  their  stead.  All  bar 
children,  by  a  wonderful  attraction,  are  drawn  about  her ;  and  bear 
along  with  them  divers  others,  who  promote  her  empire  by  con- 
nivance, weak  resistance,  or  discouragements  of  arts ;  sucb  as  half- 
wits, tasteless  admirers,  vain  pretenders,  the  flatterers  of  dunces,  or 
the  patrons  of  them.  All  those  crowd  around  here ;  one  of  them 
offering  to  approach  her,  is  driven  back  by  a  rival,  but  she  com- 
mends and  encourages  both.  The  first  who  speak  in  form  are  the 
geniuses  of  the  schools,  who  assure  her  of  their  care  to  advance 
her  cause  by  confining  youths  to  words,  and  keeping  them  out  of 
real  knowledge.  Their  address,  and  her  gracious  answer ;  with  her 
charge  to  them  and  the  universities.  The  universities  appear  by 
their  proper  deputies,  and  assure  her  that  the  same  method  is  ob- 
served in  the  progress  of  education.  The  speech  of  Aristarchus  on 
this  subject.  They  are  driven  off  by  a  band  of  young  gentlemen 
returned  from  travel  with  their  tutors ;  one  of  whom  delivers  to 
the  goddess,  a  polite  oration,  an  account  of  the  whole  conduct  and 
firuits  of  their  travels ;  presenting  to  ber  at  the  same  time  a  young 
nobleman  perfectly  accomplished.  She  receives  him  graciously, 
and  endures  bim  with  the  happy  quality  of  want  of  shame.  She 
sees  loitering  about  ber  a  number  of  indolent  persons  abandoning 
all  business  and  duty,  and  dying  with  laziness,  to  whom  she  recom- 
mends proper  employments — to  this  the  amusement  of  the  an. 
tiquary,  to  that,of  the  virtuoso,  and  to  others,  the  study  of  butter- 
flies, shells,  &c,  with  special  caution  not  to  proceed  beyond  trifles 
to  any  useful  or  extensive  view  of  nature,  or  the  Author  of  natnie. 
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^e  youths  tlms  instracted  are  oblivious  of  all  obligations  divine, 
civily  moral  or  rational 

Now  crowds  on  crowds  aroiuid  the  goddess  press, 
Each  eager  to  present  the  first  address. 
Dance  scorning  dunce  beholds  the  next  advance, 
Bat  fop  ^ows  fop  saperior  complaisance. 
When  lo  I  a  spectre  rose,  whose  index  hand 
Held  forth  the  virtae  of  the  dreadful  wand ; 
His  beaver'd  brow  a  birchen  garland  wears, 
Dropping  with  infaute'  blood  and  mothers'  tears. 
O'er  every  vein  a  shuddering  horror  runs, 
Eton  and  Wioton  shake  through  all  their  sons. 
All  flesh  is  humbled,  Westminster's  bold  race 
Shrink,  and  confess  the  Genius  of  the  place: 
The  pale  boy  senator  yet  tingling  stands, 
And  holds  his  breeches  close  with  both  his  hands. 

Then  thus:  '  Since  man  from  beast  by  words  is  known, 
Words  are  man's  province,  words  we  teach  alone. 
When  reason  doubtful,  like  the  Saroian  letter, 
Pomts  him  two  ways  (T),  the  narrower  is  the  better 
Plac'd  at  the  door  of  learning,  youth  to  guide, 
We  never  suffer  it  to  stand  too  wide. 
To  ask,  to  guess,  to  know,  as  they  commence, 
As  fancy  opens  the  quick  springs  of  sense. 
We  ply  the  memory,  we  load  the  brain, 
Bind  rebel  wit,  and  double  chain  on  chain, 
Confine  the  thought,  to  exercise  the  breath, 
And  keep  them  in  the  pale  of  words  till  death. 
Whate'er  the  talents,  or  howe'er  design'd. 
We  hang  one  jingling  padlock  on  the  mind: 
A  poet  the  first  day  he  dips  his  quill ; 
And  what  the  Ust  ?  a  very  poet  stilL 
Pity  I  the  charm  .works  only  in  our  wall. 
Lost,  lost  too  soon  in  yonder  house  or  hall* 
There  truant  Wyndham  every  muse  gave  o'er 
There  Talbot  sunk,  and  was  a  wit  no  more  1 
How  sweet  an  Ovid,  Murray  was  our  boast  1 
How  many  marshals  were  in  Pulteney  lost  I 
Else  sore  some  bard,  to  our  eternal  praise. 
In  twice  ten  thousand  rhyming  nights  and  days, 
Had  reached  the  work,  the  all  that  mortal  can, 
And  South  beheld  that  masterpiece  of  man.'f 

'0,  (cried  the  goddess)  for  some  pedant  reign  1 
Some  gentle  James,  to  bless  the  land  again : 
To  stick  the  doctor's  chair  into  the  throne, 

•  Paritownnf  How*  tad  WartaiMlar  HalL 

t  Dv.  flMtlh  who  dMiand  that  a  ptilMt  ^pifnai  was  u  diflaolt  ptifiMnaaet  aa  aa  aplc 
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Oif<e  kw  to  woidfli  or  war  with  words  t^om, 

Senates  and  courts  with  Greek  and  Latin  mle^ 

And  torn  the  council  to  a  grammar  school  1 

For  sore  if  Dullness  sees  a  gratelhl  day, 

Tis  in  the  shade  of  arbitrary  sway. 

0 1  if  my  sons  may  learn  one  earthly  ihiiigy 

Teach  but  that  one,  sufSdent  for  a  king; 

That  which  my  priests,  and  mine  alone,  Boalntate, 

Which,  as  it  dies,  or  lifss,  we  fall  or  reign : 

May  you  my  Gam,  end  Isis,  preach  it  long! 

* "  The  right  diyhie  of  kings  to  govern  wrong."  * 

Prompt  at  the  call,  around  the  goddess  roll 

Broad  hats,  and  hoods,  and  caps,  a  sable  shoal : 

Thick  and  mofe  thick  the  Uack  blockade  extends, 

A  hundred  head  of  Aristotle's  friends. 

Kor  wert  thou,  Isis  I  wanting  to  the  day : 

[Though  Christ  Church  long  kept  prudishly  awi^] 

Each  standi  polemic,  stubborn  as  a  rook, 

Each  fierce  logician,  still  expelling  *  Locke, 

Came  whip  and  spur,  and  dash'd  ihrough  thin  and  tkldc, 

On  German  Crousaz,f  and  Dutch  Bui^rsdyok. 

As  many  quit  the  streams  that  murmuring  ftJl 

To  lull  the  sons  of  Margaret  and  Clare  Hall, 

Where  Benttoy  late  tempestous  wcmt  to  sport 

In  troubled  waters,  but  now  sleeps  in  port 

Before  them  marcb'd  that  awfUl  Aristarch ; 

Ploughed  was  his  front  with  many  a  deep  rsmsrk : 

His  hiat,  whioh  neyer  veird  to  human  pride, 

Walker  X  with  reverenoe  took,  and  laid  aside. 

Low  bow'd  the  rest :  he,  kingly,  did  but  nod ; 

80  upright  quakera  please  both  man  and  God, 

'Mistress  1  dismiss  that  rabble  from  your  throne: 
•  Avaunt — ^is  Aristarohus  yet  unknown  ? 
Thy  mighty  scboUast»  whose  unwearied  pains 
Made  Horace  dull,  and  humbled  Milton's  stnaaft 
Turn  what  they  will  to  verse^  their  toU  is  Tain^ 
Critics  like  me  shall  make  it  prose  again. 
Boman  and  Greek  grammarians  t  know  your  belief; 
Author  of  something  yet  more  great  tbMi  letter; 
While  towering  o'er  your  alphabet,  like  Saul, 
Stands  our  digamma,  and  overtops  them  all. 
'TIS  true  on  words  Is  still  our  whole  debate^ 
Dispute  otfrnwie^ilamtorai, 
To  sound  or  sink  In  ceae^  0  or  A, 
Or  give  up  CioBva  to  C  or  X. 


■^»4M*.MM*M*k*M^Mi«Ba^ki««tita 
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LetFreiiMl*  tlfeet  to  ifMak  m  Terrenoe sp^kt 

And  Alsop  nevet  bat  lilra  Hortoe  joke : 

For  me,  what  Vb^  PUn/t  ^^7  <lfl07f 

ICanflius  or  Solinus  shall  tnpply: 

For  attic  phrase  in  Plato  let  them  seek, 

I  poach  in  Saldas  ibr  unlicensed  Greek. 

In  ancient  sense  if  any  needs  will  deal, 

Be  sure  I  giye  them  ftagments,  not  a  meal ; 

What  Gellius  or  Stoboos  hashed  before^ 

Or  chew'd  by  blind  dd  acboliasts  o'er  and  o^afi 

The  critic  eje,  that  microscope  of  wlt^ 

Sees  hairs  and  pores^  examines  bit  bj  bit. 

How  parts  relate  to  parts,  or  thejr  to  whols^ 

The  body's  harmony,  the  beaming  soul, 

Are  things  which  Knster,  Barman,  Wasse  shall  aee^ 

When  man's  whole  firame  is  obyious  to  a  flea. 

'  Ah,  think  not,  mistress  1  more  true  duUnefls  Uei 

In  folly's  cap,  than  wisdom's  grave  disguiseL 

Like  buoys,  that  never  sink  into  the  flood, 

On  learning's  surface  we  but  lie  and  nod; 

Thine  is  the  genuine  head  of  many  a  house^ 

And  much  divinity  without  a  Nous.    (N«0») 

Nor  could  a  Barrow  work  on  every  block, 

Nor  has  one  Atterbury  spoiled  the  flock. 

See  1  still  thy  own,  the  heavy  cannon  roll, 

And  metaphysic — smokes  involve  the  pole. 

For  thee  we  dim  the  eyes,  and  stuff  the  head 

With  all  sudi  reading  as  was  never  read: 

For  thee  explain  a  thing  till  all  men  doubt  it^ 

And  write  about  it,  goddess,  and  about  it : 

So  spins  the  silkworm  small  its  slender  storey 

And  labors  till  it  douds  itself  all  o'er. 

*  What  though  we  let  some  better  senrt  of  fod 
Thrid  every  science,  run  through  every  school? 
Never  by  tumbler  through  the  hoops  was  shown 
Such  skill  in  passing  all,  and  touching  none. 
He  may  indeed  (if  sober  all  this  time) 
Plague  with  dispute,  or  persecute  with  rhyme. 
We  only  furnish  what  he  can  not  use^ 
Or  wed  to  what  he  must  divorce,  a  muse: 
Full  in  the  midst  of  Euclid  dip  at  once, 
And  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce: 
Or,  set  on  metaphysic  ground  to  prance^ 
Show  all  his  paces,  not  a  step  advance. 
With  the  same  cement,  ever  sure  to  bind,. 
We  bring  to  one  dead  level  every  mind  l 
Then  take  hhn  to  devek>p,  if  you  can, 
And  hew  the  blodc  off;  and  get  out  the  matt. 

»l)t.ao>mtgwin<,llMlf  ofWlnrfMfflelwoL 
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ROBERT  80UTB,  0.0^1627-1089. 

Ih  1678,  Dr.  Soath  prepared  a  «ermon  to  be  preached  at  a  con- 

'Motion  of  sucb  as  had  been  bred  at  Westminster  School,  and 

^hicli,  without  being  preached,  was  published  in  a  volume  of  ser- 

'Dons  with  a  special  dedication  to  the  head-master.  Dr.  Robert 

'riend,  "  as  a  mark  of  his  sacred  gratitude  to  the  sound  training  of 

™t  Royal  Foundation — that  seminary  of  learning,  loyalty,  and  re- 

"g^OB."    The  whole  aim  of  the  discourse  is  to  illustrate  and  en- 

^^^e  the  doctrine,  that  the  virtuous  education  of  youth  is  the  surest 

"  *^ot  Uie  only  way  to  a  happy  and  honorable  old  age — meaning  by 

^^cation,  "  the  training  up  of  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go— the 

*^^cation  of  sound  knowledge,  and  the  habit  of  walking  in  the 

"8«^t  path,"    The  duty  of  this  training  devolves  on  1,  Parents ;  2, 

^t colmasters ;  and  3,  the  Clei^, 

DUTY  OF  PARENTS. 

^^^wish  &there  profeaaedlj  take  upon  themselves  the  guilt  of  all  then*  chU- 

r^^ia'  mos  till  they  come  to  be  thirteen  years  old,  and  the  faith  of  the  family 

^ligeDtlj  taught  when  they  sit  in  the  house,  and  walk  by  the  way,  when 

^  lie  down,  and  when  they  rise  up,  and  tlius  work  into  the  thread  of  their 

^^J  existence  the  precepts  of  their  ancestral  iaith. 

DCTT  OF  SCHOOLUASTERS. 

^  IfUow  not  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  this  honorable  employment  of  training 

^  ^f  youth  should  find  so  little  respect  (as  experience  shows  it  doesX  from  too 

^^7  in  the  world.    For  there  is  no  profession  which  has  or  can  have  a 

^2*^  influence  upon  the  publia    Schoolmasters  have  a  negative  upon  the 

^^^  and  wel&re  of  the  kingdom.    They  are  indeed  the  great  depositories 

^  keepers  of  the  peace  of  it;  as  having  the  growing  hopes  and  fears  of  the 

^U  in  their  handa    The  subjects  generally  are  and  will  be  such  as  they  brand 

^^^     So  that  I  look  upon  an  able,  well-principled  schoolmaster  as  one  of  the 

r*^**  tneritorious  subjects  in  any  power's  dominions  that  can  be ;  and  every 

^^  school  under  such  a  master,  as  a  seminary  of  loyalty,  and  a  mining  of  alle- 

^j*^^^    Nay,  I  take  schoolmasters  to  have  a  more  powerful  izrfluence  upon 

spirits  of  men  than  preachers  themselves.     It  being  seldom  found,  that  the 

^^P^t  mends  what  the  school  has  marred :  and  impressions  on  young  and 

^^T  minds  are  the  most  certain  for  good  or  evil. 
^^*'-)  Let  the  educators  of  youth  remember  that  excellent  and  never-to-be-for- 
^*i  advice,  "  that  bojrs  will  be  men ;"  and  that  the  memory  of  all  base 


«^^**^  Mil  sink  so  deep  into,  and  grow  up  so  inseparably  with  them,  that  it 
'^ot  be  so  much  as  in  their  own  power  ever  to  forget  it.    For  though  in- 


Qf  ^^^hoolmasters  are  a  sort  of  kings,  yet  they  can  not  always  pass  such  acts 
^^^^^livion  as  shall  operate  upon  their  scholars,  or  perhaps,  in  all  things,  in- 
^  *^fy  themselves. 

^^^  ^here  they  find  a  youth  of  spirit,  let  them  endeavor  to  govern  that 

'^thout  eztmguishing  it ;  to  bend  it,  without  breaking  it ;  for  when  it 

^MDoe  to  be  extinguished,  and  broken,  and  lost,  it  is  not  in  the  power  or 
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Walker  I  our  hat — ^nor  more  he  deign'd  to  sa^. 
Bat,  stem  as  Ajaz'  specter,  strode  away. 

The  sire  saw,  one  bj  one,  hia  virtues  wake : 
The  mother  begg'd  the  blessing  of  a  rake. 
Thou  gav'st  that  ripeness,  which  so  soon  began, 
And  ceased  so  soon,  he  ne'er  was  boy,  nor  man. 
Thro'  school  and  college,  thy  kind  cloud  o'ercast. 
Safe  and  unseen  the  young  ^neas  past : 
Thence  bursting  glorious,  all  at  once  let  down, 
Stunn'd  with  his  giddy  larum  half  the  tovm. 
Led  by  my  hand,  he  saunter'd  Europe  round, 
And  gathered  ev'ry  vice  on  Christian  ground ; 
Saw  ev'ry  court,  heard  ev'ry  King  declare 
His  royal  sense,  of  op'ra's  or  the  fair  ; 
The  stews  and  palace  equally  explor'd, 
Intrigu'd  with  glory,  and  with  spirit  whored ; 
Try'd  all  fiora-dC-aniverSy  all  Uqmrura  defin'd. 
Judicious  drank,  and  greatly-daring  din'd ; 
Dropt  the  dull  lumber  of  the  Latin  store, 
Spoil'd  his  own  language,  and  acquired  no  more ; 
AJl  classic  learning  lost  on  classic  ground ; 
And  last  turn'd  Air^  tlie  echo  of  a  sound  I 

Then  thick  as  locusts  black'ning  all  the  ground, 
A  tribe,  with  weeds  and  shells  fantastic  crown'd 
Each  with  some  wondrous  gift  approach'd  the  pow'r, 
A  nest,  a  toad,  a  fungus,  or  a  flow'r. 
But  far  the  foremost,  two,  with  earnest  zeal. 
And  aspect  ardent  to  the  throne  appeal. 

The  first  thus  open'd :  Hear  thy  suppliant's  call. 
Great  queen,  and  common  mother  of  us  all  I 
Fair  from  its  liumble  bed  1  rear'd  this  flow'r. 
Suckled,  and  cheer'd,  with  air,  and  sun,  and  show'r. 
Soft  on  tlie  paper  ruff  its  leaves  I  spread. 
Bright  with  the  gilded  button  tipt  its  head. 
Then  thron'd  in  glass,  and  nam'd  it  Caroline  : 
Each  maid  cry's  Charming  I  and  each  youth.  Divine ! 

My  sons!  (she  answer'd),  both  have  done  your  parts  : 
Live  happy  both,  and  long  promote  our  arts. 
But  hear  a  mother,  when  she  recommends 
To  your  fraternal  care  our  sleeping  friends. 
The  common  soul,  of  Heaven's  most  fVugal  make. 
Serves  but  to  keep  fools  pert,  and  knaves  awake : 
A  drowsy  watchman,  that  just  gives  a  knock. 
And  breaks  our  rest,  to  tell  us  what's  a-clock. 
Yet  by  some  object  ev'ry  brain  is  stirr'd ; 
The  dull  may  waken  to  a  humming-bird ; 
The  most  recluse,  discreetly  open'd,  find 
Congenial  matter  in  the  cockle  kind ; 
The  mind,  in  metaphysics  at  a  loss, 
May  wander  in  a  wilderness  of  moss ; 
The  head  that  turns  at  super-lunar  things, 
Poiz'd  with  a  tail,  may  steer  on  Wilkins'  wings. 

O I  would  the  sons  of  men  once  think  their  eyes 
And  reason  giv'n  them  but  to  eiudy/Ues/ 
See  Nature  in  some  partial  narrow  shape, 
And  let  the  author  of  the  whole  escape : 
Learn  but  to  trifle;  or,  who  most  observe, 
To  wonder  at  their  Maker,  not  to  serve. 
We  nobly  take  the  high  Priori  road, 
And  reason  downwai^,  till  we  doubt  of  God: 
Make  nature  still  encroach  upon  his  plan ; 
And  shove  him  off  as  Ikr  as  e'er  we  can. 
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ROBERT  SOUTTB,  0.0^1627-1089. 

I^  1678,  Dr.  South  prepared  a  «ermon  to  be  preached  at  a  con- 
^mioQ  of  such  as  had  been  bred  at  Westminster  School,  and 
'^^ich,  without  being  preached,  was  published  in  a  volume  of  scr- 

™^U8  with  a  special  dedication  to  the  head-master,  Dr.  Robert 
^^nd,  "as  a  mark  of  his  sacred  gratitude  to  the  sound  training  of 

7^^  Royal  Foundation — that  seminary  of  learning,  loyalty,  and  re- 
"S^^n."    The  whole  aim  of  the  discourse  is  to  illustrate  and  en- 

^^^e  the  doctrine,  that  the  virtuous  education  of  youth  is  the  surest 
^ot  the  only  way  to  a  happy  and  honorable  old  age — meaning  by 

^^^cation,  "  the  training  up  of  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go— the 
^  ^^cation  of  sound  knowledge,  and  the  habit  of  walking  in  the 
^It  path."  The  duty  of  this  training  devolves  on  1,  Parents ;  2, 
^hoolmasters;  and  3,  the  Clergy. 

OUTT  OF  PARENTS. 

Jewish  fathers  profeasedlj  take  upon  themselves  the  guilt  of  all  their  chll- 
^*'^'  siDs  till  tbej  come  to  be  thirteen  years  old,  and  the  &ith  of  the  family 
^  diligeotlj  taught  when  they  sit  in  the  house,  and  walk  by  the  way,  when 
^^y  lie  down,  and  when  they  rise  up,  and  thus  work  into  the  thread  of  their 
<laily  existence  the  precepts  of  their  ancestral  iaitli. 

DCTT  OF  SCHOOLUASTERS. 

I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  this  honorable  employment  of  training 
vp  of  youth  should  find  so  little  respect  (as  experience  shows  it  doesX  from  too 
ibanj  in  the  world.  For  there  is  no  profession  which  has  or  can  have  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  public.  Sclioolmasters  have  a  negative  upon  the 
peace  and  wel&re  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  indeed  the  great  depositories 
and  keepers  of  the  peace  of  it;  as  having  the  growing  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
nation  in  their  hand&  The  subjects  generally  are  and  will  be  such  as  they  brand 
them.  So  that  I  look  up«n  an  able,  well-principled  schoolmaster  as  one  of  tlio 
most  meritorious  subjects  in  any  power's  dominions  that  can  be ;  and  every 
such  school  under  such  a  master,  as  a  seminary  of  loyalty,  and  a  mining  of  alle- 
giance. Nay,  I  take  schoohnasters  to  have  a  more  powerful  izrfluence  upon 
the  spirits  of  men  than  preachers  themselvea  It  being  seldom  found,  that  the 
polpit  mends  what  the  school  has  marred:  and  impressions  on  young  and 
tender  minds  are  the  most  certain  for  good  or  eviL 

(1.)  Let  the  educators  of  youth  remember  that  excellent  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten advice,  "  that  boys  will  be  men ;"  and  that  the  memory  of  all  base 
nsage  will  sink  so  deep  into,  and  grow  up  so  inseparably  with  them,  that  it 
will  not  be  so  much  as  in  their  own  power  ever  to  forget  it  For  though  in- 
deed schoolmasters  are  a  sort  of  kings,  yet  they  can  not  always  pass  such  acts 
of  oblivion  as  shall  operate  upon  their  scholars,  or  perhaps,  in  all  things,  in- 
demnify themselves. 

(2.)  Where  they  find  a  youth  of  spirit,  let  them  endeavor  to  govern  that 
Efm%  without  extinguishing  it ;  to  bend  it,  without  breaking  it ;  for  when  it 
comet  onoe  to  be  extinguished,  and  broken,  and  lost,  it  is  not  in  the  power  or 
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art  of  man  to  recorer  it ;  and  then  (beliere  it)  no  knowledge  of  noons  and 
pronoons,  syntaxes  and  proeodia,  can  erer  compensate  or  make  amends  for 
such  a  k)8B.  The  French,  tbej  saj,  are  exceedinglj  bappj  at  Xbm,  who  will 
imrtroct  a  youth  of  spirit  to  a  decent  boldness,  tempered  with  a  due  modes^ ; 
which  two  qualities  in  conjonction  do^  above  all  others,  fit  a  man  both  forbasi- 
ness  and  address.  But  for  want  of  this  art,  some  sdiools  hare  rained  more 
good  wits  than  they  have  improved ;  and  even  those  which  they  have  sent 
away  with  some  tolerable  improvement,  like  men  escaped  from  a  shipwre^ 
carry  off  only  the  remainder  of  those  natural  advantages  which  in  much  greater 
plenty  they  had  brought  witli  them. 

(3.)  Let  not  the  chastisement  of  the  body  be  managed  so  aa  to  make  a 
wound  which  shall  rankle  and  fester  in  the  very  souL  That  i^  let  not  chil* 
dren,  whom  nature  itself  would  bear  up  by  an  innate,  generous  principle  of 
emulation,  be  exposed,  cowed,  and  depressed  with  soofi's^  contumelies  ((bunded 
perhaps  upon  the  master's  own  guilt)  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  their  equals 
and  emulators.  For  this  is^  instead  of  rods^  to  chastise  them  with  scorpiooa ; 
and  is  the  most  direct  way  to  stupefy  and  besot,  and  make  them  utterly  re- 
gardless of  themselves  and  of  all  that  is  praiseworthy ;  besides  that,  it  will  be 
sure  to  leave  in  their  minds  such  inward  regrets  as  are  never  to  be  qualified  or 
worn  off.  It  is  very  indecent  for  a  master  to  jest  or  play  with  bis  scholars; 
but  not  only  indecent,  but  very  dangerous  too,  in  such  a  way  to  play  upon  thesau 

(4.)  And  lastly,  let  it  appear  in  all  acts  of  penal  animadversion,  that  the  per- 
son is  loved  while  his  fault  is  punished ;  nay,  that  one  is  punished  only  out  of 
love  to  the  other ;  and  (believe  it)  there  is  hardly  any  one  so  much  a  child,  but 
has  sagacity  enough  to  perceive  this.  Let  no  melaadioly  fumes  and  spites  and 
secret  animoaities  pass  for  discipline.  Let  the  master  be  as  angry  for  the  boy*8 
iault  as  reason  will  allow  him;  but  let  not  the  boy  be  in  iault,  only  because 
the  master  lias  a  mind  to  be  angry.  In  a  word,  let  not  the  master  have  the 
spleen,  and  the  scholars  be  troubled  with  it  But  above  all,  let  not  the  sins^  or 
faults,  or  wants  of  the  parents  be  punished  upon  the  children ;  for  that  is  a 
prerogative  which  God  has  reserved  to  himself. 

These  tilings  I  thought  fit  to  remark  about  the  education  and  educators  of 
youth  in  general,  not  that  I  have  any  thoughts  or  desires  of  invading  their 
province ;  but  possibly  a  stander-by  may  sometimes  look  as  far  into,  the  game  as 
he  who  plays  it;  and  with  no  less  judgment,  because  with  much  less  conoenL 

DUTY  Oi*  THE  CLEIMT. 

The  third  and  last  sort  of  persona  oonoeraed  in  the  great  charge  of  inatnioft- 
ing  youth  are  the  dergy.  For  as  parents  deliver  their  children  to  the  scIiooIp 
master,  so  the  schoolmaster  deUvera  them  to  the  minister.  And  for  my  awa 
part,  I  never  thought  a  pulpit,  a  cushion,  and  an  hour-glaas  siKh  neoessaiy 
means  of  salvation,  but  that  much  of  the  time  and  Ubor  which  ia  qwnt  about 
them,  might  be  much  more  profitably  bestowed  in  catechising  youth  fixMU  the 
^ ;  preaching  being  a  kind  of  spiritoal  diet,  vipoti  whksh  people  are  alwigs 
feedmg,  but  never  fhU;  and  many  poor  souls,  God  knows»  are  too  like  Pt»- 
faoh's  lean  kine,  much  the  leaner  for  their  fhll  feed. 

•iiJil®  ^A^^S^  ®^  *^**  discourse  was  a  deadly  foe  to   "the  BebenioQ."  Us 
eSrt^iJl^^^^'^  ^®  application  of  his  sound  prindple,  is  to  ^  " 
SoiSLf    w  ^?K^^'  ?  ^^«"  *^®  P«^  of  *»»at  gr^t  political  and  reli 
Si  iSd  rf  J^  £2^  *^^  "^"^»  oould  not  have  happened  ff  pamla, 
«^  ••«  eieigyhad  done  their  doty  to  the  youth  of  the  iwitaLj 
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8Bl  EICHARD  STEBLL^MTi-inB. 

SiCBABD  Stkxli  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1675,  his  father  an  En- 
gfiahman,  being  secretary  to  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  his 
mother  an  Irishwoman.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  placed 
by  the  Duke,  who  was  one  of  the  governors,  in  the  Charter  House 
Sehool,  London,  where  he  remained  tiU  he  was  17,  and  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Jo^ph  Addison,  which  ripened  into  a 
friendship  that  survived  all  the  jealousies  and  disturbances  of  sim- 
ilar porsuitsan  literature  and  politics.  They  were  comrades  in  the 
University  (Oxford),  which  Steele  left  without  a  degree,  for  a  sol- 
dier's career,  which,  after  attaining  the  rank  of  Captain,  he  aban- 
doned for  the  precarious  support  of  letters  and  politics. 

Through  the  influence  of  Addison  with  the  Grovemment,  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  Gazetteer,  and  in  1709,  (April  12)  under 
the  name  of  Isaac  Bickcrstafi^  he  began  the  Tatler,  which  was  dis- 
continued in  January  1711;  and  in  March  of  the  same  year  he 
commenced  with'  Addison  the  publication  of  the  Spectator ;  and 
in  Ifarch,  1713,  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Guardian — works 
which  have  passed  into  the  family  reading,  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  His  ready  and  versatile  pen  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  interests  of  those  essays.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament 
in  1715,  and  was  knighted  by  the  King,  for  his  vigorous  defense  of 
the  House  of  Hanover.  He  was  married  in  1707,  and  his  corres- 
pondence with  his  wife  exhibits  his  character  as  most  amiable,  aa 
well  as  eccentric.    He  died  Sept.  1,  1729. 

FLOOOivo  nr  thb  public  sorools. 

I  must  confess  I  have  very  often,  with  much  sorrow,  bewaOed  the  misfor- 
tnne  of  the  children  of  Great  Britain,  when  I  consider  the  ignorance  and  on- 
diaoeming  of  the  geueralitj  of  schoolmasters.  The  boasted  liberty  we  telk  of 
is  bat  a  mean  reward  for  the  long  servitude,  the  many  heartaches  and  terrors, 
to  which  our  childhood  is  exposed  in  going  through  a  Grammar  School  Many 
of  these  stupid  tyrants  exercise  their  cruelty  without  any  manner  of  distinc- 
tion of  the  capadUes  of  children,  or  the  intention  of  parents  in  their  behalf 
There  are  many  excellent  tempers  which  are  worthy  to  be  nourished  and  culti- 
vated with  all  possible  diligence  and  care,  that  were  never  designed  to  be  ac- 
<inainted  with  Aristotle,  TuDy,  or  Virgil ;  and  there  are  as  many  who  have  ca- 
pacities for  understanding  every  word  those  great  persons  have  writ,  and  yet 
were  not  bom  to  have  any  relish  of  their  writings. 

For  want  of  this  common  and  obvious  discerning  in  those  who  have  the 
care  of  yonth,  we  have  so  many  hundred  unaccountable  creatures  every  age 
whipped  up  into  great  scholars,  that  are  forever  near  a  right  understanding, 
and  will  never  arrive  at  it  These  are  the  scandal  of  letters,  and  these  are 
generally  the  men  who  are  to  teach  others.    The  sense  of  shame  and  honor  Is 
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enough  to  keep  the  world  itaelf  in  order  without  corporal  punishment,  mudi 
more  to  train  the  minds  of  unoomipted  and  innocent  children.  It  happens,  I 
doubt  not,  more  than  once  in  a  year,  that  a  lad  is  chastised  for  a  blockhead, 
when  it  is  good  apprehension  that  makes  him  incapable  of  knowing  what  his 
teacher  means.  A  brisk  imagination  very  often  may  suggest  an  error,  which 
a  lad  could  not  have  fallen  into,  if  he  had  been  as  heavy  in  conjecturing  as  his 
master  in  explaining.  But  there  is  no  mercy  even  towards  a  wrong  interpre- 
tation of  his  meaning:  the  sufferings  of  the  scholar's  body  are  to  rectify  the 
mistakes  of  his  mind. 

I  am  confident  that  no  boy,  who  will  not  be  allured  to  letters  without 
blows,  will  ever  be  brought  to  any  thing  with  them.  A  great  or  good  mind 
must  necessarily  be  the  worse  for  such  indignities,  and  it  is  a  sad  change  to 
lose  of  its  virtue  for  the  improvement  of  its  knowledge.  No  one  who  has  gone 
through  what  they  call  a  great  school,  but  must  remember  to  have  seen  chil- 
dren of  excellent  and  ingenuous  natures,  as  has  afterward  appeared  in  their 
manhood — ^I  say  no  man  who  has  passed  through  this  way  of  education  but 
must  have  seen  an  ingenuous  creature,  expiring  with  shame,  with  pale  looka^ 
beseeching  sorrow,  and  silent  tears,  throw  up  its  honest  eyes,  and  kneel  on  its 
tender  knees  to  an  inexorable  blockhead  to  be  forgiven  the  false  quantity  of  a 
word  in  making  a  Latin  verse.  The  child  is  punished,  and  the  next  day  he 
commits  a  like  crime,  and  so  a  third  with  the  same  consequence.  I  would 
fain  ask  any  reasonable  man  whether  this  lad,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  native 
innocence,  full  of  shame,  and  capable  of  any  impression  from  that  grace  of 
soul,  was  not  fitter  for  any  purpose  in  this  life,  than  after  that  spark  of  virtue 
is  extinguished  in  him,  though  he  is  able  to  write  twenty  verses  in  an  evening?  . . . 

It  is  wholly  to  this  dreadful  practice  that  we  may  attribute  a  certain  hardi- 
ness and  ferocity  which  some  men,  though  liberally  educated,  carry  about  them 
in  all  their  behavior.  To  be  bred  like  a  gentleman,  and  punished  like  a  male- 
£EK^r,  must,  as  we  see  it  does,  produce  that  illiberal  sauciness  which  we  see 
sometimes  in  men  of  letters.  .  .  . 

It  is,  methinks,  a  very  melancholy  consideration,  that  a  little  negligence 
can  spoil  us,  but  great  industry  is  necessary  to  improve  us;  the  most  excellent 
natures  are  soon  depreciated,  but  evil  tempers  are  long  before  they  are  exalted 
into  good  habits.  To  hejp  this  by  punishments,  is  the  same  thing  as  killing  a 
man  to  cure  him  of  a  distemper.  When  he  comes  to  suffer  punishment  in  that 
one  circumstance,  he  is  brought  below  the  existence  of  a  rational  creature,  and 
is  in  the  state  of  a  brute  that  moves  only  by  the  admonition  of  stripes.  Bat 
since  this  custom  of  educating  by  the  lash  is  suffiered  by  the  gentry  of  Great 
Britain,  I  would  prevail  only  that  honest,  heavy  lads  may  be  dismissed  fifom 
slavery  sooner  than  they  are  at  present,  and  not  whipped  on  to  their  fourteenth 
or  fifleenth  year,  whether  they  expect  any  progress  from  them  or  not  Let  the 
child's  capacity  be  forthwith  examined,  and  he  sent  to  some  mechanic  way  of 
life,  without  respect  to  his  birth,  if  nature  designed  him  for  nothing  higher:  let 
him  go  before  he  has  innocently  suffered  and  is  debased  into  a  dereliction  of 
Blind,  for  being  what  it  is  no  guilt  to  be— a  plain  man.  I  would  not  here  be 
•upposed  to  have  said,  that  our  learned  men  of  either  robe,  who  have  been 
whipped  at  school,  are  not  stiU  men  of  noble  and  liberal  minds;  but  I  am  bops 
they  would  have  been  much  more  so  than  they  are,  had  they  never  sofibrad 
Uiat  hiikmy.— ^Jwctotor,  No.  20. 
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As  few  subjects  ore  more  interestiDg  to  society,  so  few  have  been  more  fire- 
^ntlj  written  upon,  than  the  education  of  youth.  Yet  is  it^  not  a  little  sur- 
prising, that  it  should  have  been  treated  almost  by  all  in  a  declamatory  manner? 
They  have  insisted  largely  on  the  advantages  that  result  from  it,  both  to  the  in- 
dividual and  to  society,  and  have  expatiated  in  the  praise  of  what  no  one  has 
ever  been  so  hardy  as  to  call  in  question. 

Instead  of  giving  us  fine  but  empty  harangues  upon  this  subject,  instead  of 
mdulging  each  his  particular  and  whimsical  system,  it  had  been  much  better  if 
the  writers  on  this  subject  had  treated  it  in  a  more  scientific  manner,  repressed 
all  the  sallies  of  imagination,  and  given  us  tho  result  of  their  observations  with 
didactic  simplicity.  Upon  this  subject  the  smallest  errors  are  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequence ;  and  the  author  should  venture  the  imputation  of  stupidity 
i^n  a  topic,  where  his  slightest  deviations  may  tend  to  injure  the  rising  gen- 
eration. 

I  shall,  therefore,  throw  out  a  few  thoughts  upon  this  subject,  which  have 
not  been  attended  to  by  others,  and  shall  dismiss  all  attempts  to  please,  while 
I  study  only  instruction. 

The  manner  in  which  our  youth  of  London  are  at  present  educated  is,  some 
in  free  schools  in  the  city,  but  the  tar  greater  number  in  boarding  schools  about 
town.  The  parent  justly  consults  the  health  of  his  child,  and  finds  that  an 
education  in  the  country  tends  to  promote  this  much  more  than  a  continuance 
in  the  town.  Thus  far  they  are  right :  if  there  were  a  possibility  of  having 
even  our  fi'ee  schools  kept  a  httle  out  of  town,  it  would  certainly  conduce  to 
the  health  and  vigor  of  perhaps  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body.  It  may  be 
thought  whimsical,  but  it  is  truth, — I  have  found  by  experience,  that  they 
who  have  spent  all  their  hves  in  cities,  contract  not  only  an  effeminacT'  of 
habit,  but  even  of  thinking. 

But  when  I  have  said,  that  the  boarding  schools  are  preferable  to  free  schoolsi 
as  being  in  the  country,  this  is  certainly  the  only  advantage  I  can  aUow  them ; 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  ignorance  of  those  who  take  upon 
them  the  important  trust  of  education.  Is  any  man  unfit  for  any  of  the  pro- 
fessions? he  finds  his  last  resource  in  setting  up  school.  Do  any  become  bank- 
mpts  in  trade  ?  tliey  still  set  up  a  boarding  school,  and  drive  a  trade  this  way, 

*  This  Etmj  wai  originally  publlBhed  In  the  Bbb,  No.  VI ,  Nov.  lOlh,  17S9.  It  was  after* 
warda  Introduced  by  the  author  Into  a  Tolume  of  Enayi  with  the  following  observation : 
''Tbis  Treatise  was  pnblished  before  Rousseau's  ^Emiliut:"  if  there  be  a  similitude  In  any 
iMlaoce,  H  Is  hoped  that  the  author  of  the  present  essay  will  not  be  termed  a  plagiarist."  In 
this  rapriiit  ws  foUow  Bohn's  Edilion  of  the  '•  Works  of  Oliver  GokLimith."  4  volt.  Lon- 
don.   1864. 
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when  all  othera  fiul:  nay,  I  haye  been  told  of  butchers  and  barbersi  who  haye 
tamed  achoolmastere;  and,  more  surprising  still,  made  fortunes  in  their  new 
professions. 

Gould  we  think  ourselves  in  a  country. of  civilized  people— could  it  be  con- 
ceived tliat  we  have  any  regard  for  posterity,  when  such  are  permitted  to  take 
the  charge  of  the  morals,  genius^  and  health  of  those  dear  little  pledges,  who 
may  one  day  be  the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  who  may  serve 
as  the  honor  and  bulwark  of  their  aged  parents?  The  care  of  our  children,  is 
it  below  the  state  ?  is  it  fit  to  indulge  the  caprice  of  tlie  ignorant  with  the  dis- 
posal of  their  children  in  ttiis  particular?  For  the  state  to  take  tlie  charge  of 
aU  its  cliildreo,  as  in  Persia  or  Sparta,  mig^t  at  present  be  incoBvenieBi;  but 
surely  with  great  ease  it  might  cast  an  eye  to  their  iutructon.  Of  all  mem- 
bere  of  society,  I  do  not  know  a  more  iiseAil  or  a  more  honorable  oae^  than  m 
sehoolmaster;  at  4he  same  time  that  I  do  not  see  any  more  generally  deapiaei^ 
or  whose  talents  are  so  ill  rewarded. 

Were  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters  to  be  augmented  firom  a  dimfnotion  of 
useless  sinecttres,  how  might  it  turn  to  the  advantage  of  this  people — a  people 
whom,  without  flattery,  I  may  in  other  respects  term  the  wisest  and  greatest 
upon  earth  I  But,  while  I  would  reward  tlie  deserving,  I  would  dismiss  tbos» 
utterly  unquahfied  for  their  employment:  in  short,  I  would  make  the  basincss 
of  a  schoolmaster  every  way  more  respectable,  by  increasing  their  salaries,  and 
admitting  only  men  of  proper  abilitiee. 

There  are  already  schoolmasters  appointed,  and  they  have  some  small  sala- 
ries; but  where  at  present  there  is  but  one  schoolmaster  appointed,  there  should 
at  least  be  two;  and  wherever  the  salary  is  at  present  twenty  pounds,  it  should 
be  a  hundred.  Do  we  give  immoderate  benefices  to  those  who  instruct  our- 
selves, and  sludl  we  deny  oven  subsistence  to  those  who  instruct  our  children  ? 
Bvery  member  of  society  should  be  paid  in  proportion  as  he  is  necessary :  and 
I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  that  schoolmasters  in  a  state  are  more  necessary 
than  clergymen^  as  children  stand  in  more  need  of  instructkm  than  their 
psfents. 

But,  instead  of  this,  as  I  have  ahneady  observed,  we  send  them  to  board  in 
the  country  to  the  most  ignorant  set  of  men  that  ean  be  imagined.  But  lest 
the  ignorance  of  tlie  master  be  not  snffieient,  the  child  is  generally  consigned 
to  the  usher.  This  is  generally  some  poor  needy  animal,  little  superior  to  * 
fixrtman  either  in  learning  or  spMt,  invited  to  his  place  by  an  advertisement, 
and  kept  there  merely  from  his  being  of  a  complying  disposition,  and  making 
the  chlWren  fond  of  him.  "You  give  your  child  to  be  educated  to  a  slave," 
Mys  a  philosopher  to  a  rich  man ;  **  instead  of  one  slave,  you  will  then  have  two." 

It  were  well,  however,  if  parents,  upon  fixing  their  children  in  one  of  these 
houses,  would  examine  the  abiUties  of  the  uslier  as  well  as  of  the  master;  for, 
^^hatever  they  are  told  to  the  contrary,  the  usher  is  generally  the  person  most 
einpk>yed  in  their  education.  If;  then,  a  gentleman,  upon  putting  out  his  son  to 
one  of  these  houses,  sees  the  usher  disregarded  by  the  master,  he  may  depend 
^n  it,  that  he  is  equaUy  disregarded  by  the  boys;  the  truth  is,  in  spito  of  aU 
w^endesfvors  to  please,  they  are  generally  the  laughingstock  of  the  sehook 
wenr  tridi  is  played  upon  the  usher;  the  oddity  of  his  manners,  his  diess,  or 
™^»ngT»ge,  ia  »  ft,„^  ^f  eternal  ridicule;  tiie  master  himself  now  and  then 
not  avoid  joUihig  in  the  laugh,  and  the  poor  wretch,  eternally  resenting  this 
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tt  onge,  teems  to  fitv  in  a  state  of  war  with  all  the  fimiilj.  This  is  a  rery 
proper  persoii,  is  it  not,  to  give  children  a  relish  for  leamingf  They  must  es- 
teem learning  verj  much,  when  thej  see  its  professors  used  with  such  cere- 
moDjI  If  the  usher  be  despised,  the  father  may  be  assured  his  child  will  nerer 
be  properly  instructed.^ 

But  let  me  suppose,  that  there  are  some  schools  witiiout  these  inoonren- 
Sences, — ^where  the  master  and  ushers  are  men  of  learning,  reputation,  and  as- 
^uity.  If  there  are  to  be  found  such,  they  can  not  be  prized  in  a  state  suffi- 
ciently. A  boy  will  learn  more  true  wisdom  in  a  public  school  in  a  year,  than 
by  a  private  education  in  five.  It  is  not  from  masters,  but  from  their  equab^ 
youth  learn  a  knowledge  of  the  world :  the  little  tridcs  they  play  each  other, 
the  punishment  that  frequently  attends  the  conunission,  is  a  just  picture  of  the 
great  worid^  and  all  the  ways  of  men  are  practiced  in  a  public  school  in  minia- 
ture. It  is  true,  a  child  is  early  made  acquainted  with  some  vices  in  a  school, 
but  it  is  better  to  know  these  when  a  boy,  than  be  first  taught  them  when  a 
man,  for  their  novelty  then  may  have  irresistible  charms. 

In  a  public  education  boys  early  learn  temperance ;  and  if  the  parents  and 
friends  would  g^ve  them  less  money  upon  their  usual  visits,  it  would  be  much 
to  their  advantage,  since  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  a  great  part  of  their  disor- 
ders arise  fh>m  surfeit, — plus  ocddit  gvia  quam  gladius.  And  now  I  am  come 
to  the  article  of  health,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  tliat  Mr.  Locke  and 
some  others  have  advised,  that  children  should  be  inured  to  cold,  to  fiitigue,  and 
hardship,  fh>m  their  youth ;  but  Mr.  Locke  was  but  an  indifferent  physician. 
Habit,  I  granty  has  great  infiuence  over  our  constitutions,  but  we  have  not  pre- 
cise ideas  upon  this  subject 

We  know  that,  among  savages,  and  even  among  our  peasants,  there  are  found 
children  bom  with  such  constitutions,  that  they  cross  rivers  by  swimming,  en- 
dure cold,  thirst,  hunger,  and  want  of  sleep,  to  a  surprising  degree ;  that  when 
they  happen  to  fall  sick,  they  are  cured,  without  the  help  of  medicine,  by  nature 
alone.  Such  examples  are  adduced,  to  persuade  us  to  imitate  their  manner  of 
education,  and  accustom  ourselves  betimes  to  support  the  same  fatigues.  But 
had  these  gentlemen  considered,  first,  that  those  savages  and  peasants  are  gen- 
erally not  so  longlived  as  they  who  have  led  a  more  indolent  life;  secondly, 
that  the  more  laborious  the  life  is,  the  less  populous  is  the  country:  had  they 
considered,  that  what  physicians  call  the  stamina  vUce^  by  fatigue  and  labor  be- 
come rigid,  and  thus  anticipate  old  age;  that  the  number  who  survive  those 
rude  trials,  bears  no  proportion  to  those  who  die  in  the  experiment:  had  these 
things  been  properly  considered,  they  would  not  hate  thus  extolled  an  educa- 
tion begun  in  fiitigue  and  hardships.  Peter  the  Great,  willing  to  inure  the 
children  of  his  seamen  to  a  life  of  hardship,  ordered  that  they  should  drink 
only  sea  water,  but  they  unfortunately  all  died  under  the  experiment. 

But  while  I  would  exclude  all  unnecessaiy  labors,  yet  still  I  would  recom- 
mend temperance  in  the  highest  degree.  No  luxurious  dishes  with  high  sea- 
sonhig,  nothing  given  diildren  to  force  an  appetite,  as  little  sugared  or  salted 
provisions  as  possible,  though  never  so  pleasing;  but  milk,  morning  and  nigfat^ 
diould  be  their  constant  food.  This  diet  would  make  them  more  healthy  than 
any  of  those  slops  that  are  usually  cooked  by  the  mistress  of  a  boarding  schocd; 


♦  Tilt  — thofs  ffsiarfca  apoa  this  tol^tcet  ar*  th*  nor*  worlhj  of  ittfloUoa,  that  bt  Mm- 
srif  knew  bj  ezparisoee  the  duties  and  anDojaocee  of  aueb  a  lituation.— JSoAn. 
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besides,  it  corrects  any  consumptive  habits,  not  unfreqnently  fiyond  amnngiit 
the  children  of  citj  parents. 

As  bojs  should  be  educated  with  temperance,  so  the  first  greatest  ksson  thmt 
should  be  taught  them  is,  to  admire  frugality.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  this 
virtue  alone,  they  can  ever  expect  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  It  is  true, 
lectures  continually  repeated  upon  tliis  subject,  may  make  some  boys,  when 
they  grow  up,  run  into  an  extreme,  and  become  misers ;  but  it  were  well  had 
we  more  misers  than  we  have  among  us.  I  know  few  characters  more  useful 
in  society ;  for  a  man's  having  a  larger  or  smaller  share  of  money  lying  useless 
by  him  no  way  ii^ures  the  commonwealth ;  since,  should  every  miser  now  ex- 
haust his  stores,  tliis  might  make  gold  more  plenty,  but  it  would  not  increase 
the  commodities  or  pleasures  of  life ;  they  would  still  remain  as  they  are  at 
present :  it  matters  not,  therefore,  whether  men  are  misers  or  not,  if  they  bo 
only  frugal,  laborious,  and  fill  the  station  they  have  chosen.  If  they  deny 
themselves  the  necessaries  of  life,  society  is  no  way  injured  by  their  folly. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  romances,  which  praise  young  men  of  spirit,  who  go 
through  a  variety  of  advonturesj  and,  at  last,  conclude  a  life  of  dissipation, 
lolly,  and  extravagance,  in  riches  and  matrimony,  there  should  be  some  men 
of  wit  employed  to  compose  books  that  might  equally  interest  the  passions  of 
our  youth ;  where  such  a  one  might  be  praised  for  having  resisted  allurements 
when  young,  and  how  he,  at  last,  became  lord  mayor — ^how  he  was  married  to 
a  lady  of  great  sense,  fortune,  and  beauty:  to  be  as  explicit  as  possible,  the  old 
story  of  Whittington,  were  his  cat  left  out,  might  be  more  serviceable  to  the 
tender  mind  than  either  Tom  Jones,  Joseph  Andrews,  or  a  hundred  others^ 
where  frugality  is  the  only  good  quality  the  hero  is  not  possessed  of.  Were 
our  schoolmasters,  if  any  of  them  had  sense  enough  to  draw  up  such  a  work, 
thus  employed,  it  would  be  much  more  serviceable  to  their  pupils,  than  all  the 
grammars  and  dictionaries  they  may  publish  these  ten  years. 

Children  should  early  be  instructed  in  the  arts,  from  which  they  would  after^ 
wards  draw  the  greatest  advantages.  When  the  wonders  of  nature  are  never 
exposed  to  our  view,  we  have  no  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  those 
parts  of  learning  which  pretend  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  One  of  the 
ancients  complains,  that  as  soon  as  young  men  have  left  school,  and  are  obliged 
to  converse  in  the  world,  they  fancy  themselves  transported  into  a  new  region: 
"Ul  cum  in  forum  venerint  existiment  se  in  aiiam  ttrrarum  orbem  delalos."  "We 
should  early,  therefore,  instruct  them  in  the  experiments,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  of  knowledge,  and  leave  to  maturer  age  the  accounting  for  the  causes.  But 
instead  of  tliat,  when  bojrs  begin  natural  philosophy  in  colleges,  they  liave  not 
the  least  curiosity  for  those  parts  of  the  science  which  are  proposed  for  their 
mstruction;  they  have  never  before  seen  the  phenomena,  and  consequently 
have  no  curiosity  to  learn  the  reasons.  Might  natural  philosophy,  therefore,  be 
made  their  pastime  in  school,  by  this  means  it  would  in  college  become  th«r 
amusement. 

In  several  of  the  machines  now  in  use,  there  would  be  ample  field  both  for 
tostruction  and  amusement:  the  different  sorts  of  the  phosphorus,  the  artificial 
pymes,  magnetism,  electricity,  the  experimenU  upon  the  rare&ction  and  weight 

none  should  v^  ^^  ''^''  ®^*^°  ^*^  ""^^^  ^"^^^""^  ^^^^  **^®  ^^  ""^ 
l«ODer  At  fllTr^  ^°*  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  experiments  but  such  as  thought 
r' y^'    ^*  ™™*  **»«ni  H  wcwW  be  sufficient  if  the  inirtnunenta.  and  the  eff^ 
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of  their  coTnhintiti<»,  were  onlj  shown ;  the  causes  should  be  deferred  to  a  ma- 
turer  age,  or  to  thoee  times  when  natural  curiosity  prompts  us  to  discover  the 
wonders  of  nature.  Man  is  placed  in  this  world  as  a  spectator;  when  be  is 
tired  with  wondering  at  all  the  novelties  about  him,  and  not  till  then,  does  he 
deare  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  causes  that  create  those  wonders. 

What  I  have  observed  with  regard  to  natural  philoeophj,  I  would  extend  to 
every  other  science  whatsoever.  We  should  teach  them  as  many  of  the  facts 
as  were  possible,  and  defer  the  causes  until  they  seemed  of  themselves  desirous 
of  knowing  theoL  A  mind  thus  leaving  school  stored  with  all  the  simple  ex- 
periences of  science,  would  be  the  fittest  in  the  world  for  the  college  course ; 
and  though  such  a  youth  might  not  appear  so  bright,  or  so  talkative,  as  those  who 
had  learned  the  real  principles  and  causes  of  some  of  the  sciences,  yet  ho  would 
make  a  wiser  man,  and  would  retain  a  more  lasting  passion  for  letters,  than 
he  who  was  early  burdened  with  the  disagreeable  institution  of  efiect  and  cause. 

In  history,  such  stories  alone  should  be  laid  before  them  as  might  catch  the 
imagination :  instead  of  this,  they  are  too  frequently  obliged  to  toil  through  the 
four  empires,*  as  they  are  called,  where  their  memories  are  burdened  by  a  num- 
ber of  disgusting  names,  that  destroy  all  their  future  relish  for  our  best  histo- 
rians, who  may  be  termed  the  truest  teachers  of  wisdom. 

Every  species  of  flattery  should  be  carefully  avoided :  a  boy,  who  happens  to 
say  a  sprightly  thing,  is  generally  applauded  so  much,  that  he  happens  to  con- 
tinue a  coxcomb  sometimes  all  his  life  after.  He  is  reputed  a  wit  at  fourteen, 
and  becomes  a  blockhead  at  twenty.  Nurses,  footmen,  and  such,  should  there- 
fore be  driven  away  as  much  as  possible.  I  was  even  going  to  add,  that  the 
mother  herself  should  stifle  her  pleasure  or  her  vanity,  when  little  master  hsap^ 
pens  to  say  a  good  or  smart  thing.  Those  modest  lubberly  boys  who  seem  to 
want  spirit,  generally  go  through  their  business  with  more  ease  to  themselves^ 
and  more  satisfaction  to  their  instructors. 

There  has  of  late  a  gentleman  appeared,  who  thinks  the  study  of  rhetoric  es- 
sential to  a  perfect  education.*  That  bold  male  eloquence,  which  often  without 
pleasing  convinces,  is  generally  destroyed  by  such  institutions.  Convincing  elo- 
quenoe,  however,  is  infinitely  more  serviceable  to  its  possessor  than  the  most 
florid  harangue,  or  the  most  pathetic  tones  that  can  be  imagined ;  and  the  man 
who  is  thoroughly  convinced  himself  who  understands  his  subject,  and  the  lan- 
guage he  speaks  in,  will  be  more  apt  to  silence  opposition,  than  be  who  studies 
the  force  of  his  periods,  and  fills  our  ears  with  sounds,  whUe  our  minds  are  des- 
titute of  conviction. 

It  was  reckoned  the  &ult  of  the  orators  at  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
when  they  had  been  long  instructed  by  rhetoricians,  that  their  periods  were  so 
hannonioos,  as  that  they  oould  be  sung  as  well  as  spoken.  What  a  ridiculous 
figure  must  one  of  these  gentlemen  cut,  thus  measuring  syllables,  and  weighing 
words,  when  he  should  plead  the  cause  of  his  client  I  Two  arcliitects  were 
once  candidates  for  the  building  a  certain  temple  at  Athens:  the  first  harangpied 
the  crowd  very  learnedly  upon  the  different  orders  of  architecture,  and  showed 
them  in  what  manner  the  temple  should  be  built;  the  other,  who  got  up  to 
speak  after  him,  only  observed,  that  what  his  brother  had  spoken  he  oould  do; 
sad  thus  he  at  onoe  gained  his  cause. 

*  Probtbly  Hr.  Tbomat  fliiaidao,  who  aboot  this  Urns  read  lactores  on  rlMloric  aod  do* 
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To  teaoh  men  to  be  oratora,  ia  little  leei  than  to  teach  them  to  he  poete;  and 
Soft  mj  parti  I  should  ha^e  too  great  a  regard  fiir  my  child,  to  wiih  him  a  manor 
aoif  in  a  bookseller's  shop. 

Another  passion  which  the  pteeent  age  is  apt  to  ran  into^  is  to  make  childi«a 
learn  all  things, — the  languages,  the  sciences,  music,  the  exercises,  and  paint* 
ing.  Thus  the  child  soon  becomes  a  (attcer  in  all,  but  a  master  in  none.  He 
thus  acquires  a  superficial  fondness  for  every  thing,  and  only  shows  his  ignor* 
ance  when  he  attempts  to  exhibit  his  skill 

As  I  deliver  my  thoughts  without  method  or  connection,  so  the  reader  must 
not  be  surprised  to  find  me  once  more  addressing  schoolmasters  on  the  present 
method  of  teaching  the  learned  languages^  which  is  commonly  by  literal  tramh 
lations.  I  would  ask  such,  if  they  were  to  travel  a  journey,  whether  those 
parts  of  the  road  hi  which  they  found  the  greatest  difficulties  would  not  be 
most  strongly  remembered?  Boys  who,  if  I  may  continue  tlie  allusion,  gallop 
through  one  of  the  ancients  with  the  assistance  of  a  tmnslation,  can  have  but  a 
very  slight  aoquahitance  either  with  the  author  or  hislangaage.  It  is  by  the 
exercise  of  the  mind  alone  that  a  language  is  learned ;  but  a  literal'translation, 
on  the  opposite  page,  leaves  no  exercise  for  the  memory  at  all.  The  boy  will 
not  be  at  the  fatigue  of  remembering,  when  his  doubts  are  at  once  satisfied  by 
a  glance  of  the  eye ;  whereas,  were  every  word  to  be  sought  from  a  dictionary, 
the  learner  would  attempt  to  remember,  in  order  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing out  for  it  for  the  ftiture. 

To  continue  in  the  same  pedantic  strain,  thongh  no  schoolmaster,  of  all  the 
Tarious  grammars  now  taught  in  schools  about  town,  I  would  recommend  only 
the  old  common  one ;  I  have  forgot  whether  Lilly's,  or  an  emendation  of  him. 
The  others  maybe  improvements;  but  such  improvements  seem  to  me  only 
mere  grammatical  niceties,  no  way  influencing  the  learner,  but  perhaps  loading 
him  with  trifling  subtleties,  which  at  a  proper  age  he  must  be  at  some  pains  to 
lorget. 

Whatever  pains  a  master  may  take  to  make  the  learning  of  the  langui^fes 
agreeable  to  his  pupil,  he  may  depend  upon  it,  it  will  be  at  first  extremely  un- 
pleasant The  rudiments  of  every  language,  therefore,  most  be  given  as  a  task, 
not  as  an  amusement  Attempting  to  deceive  children  into  instruction  of  this 
kind,  is  only  deceiving  onrselves ;  and  I  know  no  passion  capable  of  conquef^ 
ing  a  child's  natural  laainees  but  foar.  Solomon  has  said  it  before  mo;  nor  is 
there  any  more  certain,  though  perhaps  more  disagreeable  truth,  than  the 
proverb  in  verse,  too  well  known  to  repeat  on  the  present  occasion.  It  Is  very 
probable  that  parents  are  told  of  some  masters  who  never  use  the  rod,  and  oon- 
aequently  are  thought  the  properest  instructors  for  their  children ;  but  tboqgb 
tenderness  is  a  requisite  quality  hi  an  instructor,  yet  there  is  too  often  ttia  traeit 
tendemses  in  well-timed  correctioD. 

Some  have  justly  observed,  that  all  passion  should  be  baaiiAied  on  this  tff<> 
lible  occasion ;  but,  I  know  not  how,  there  is  a  ftaOty  attending  humao  natan^ 
that  few  masters  are  able  to  keep  their  temper  whilst  they  correct  I  knew 
a  good-natured  man,  who  was  sensible  of  his  own  weakness  in  this  reqwol^ 
and  consequently  had  recourse  to  the  following  expedient  to  prevent  bis  pas- 
sions fiom  being  engaged,  yet  at  the  same  time  administer  justiea  with  Impar- 
tiality. Whenever  any  of  his  pupils  committed  a  ihuH^  he  summoned  a  Jvy  of 
Us  psen^— I  mean  of  the  boys  of  his  own  or  the  next  dasses  to  him;  his  ao* 
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^'tei  stood  fbrth ;  he  had  a  libcrtj  of  pleading  in  his  own  defense,  and  one  or 
*^  more  had  a  liberty  of  pleading  against  him :  when  found  guilty  by  the 
panel,  he  was  consigned  to  the  footman  who  attended  in  the  house,  who  ha(f 
l>fe?iou8  orders  to  punish,  but  with  lenity.  By  this  means  the  master  took  off 
*^  odium  of  puni.<bment  from  himself;  and  the  footman,  between  whom  and 
^e  boys  there  could  not  be  even  tlie  sliglitest  intimacy,  was  placed  in  such  a 
%1)C  as  to  be  sliunned  by  every  boy  in  the  school 

And  now  I  liave  gone  thus  far,  perhaps  you  will  tliink  mo  some  pedagogue, 
tiffing;  by  a  well-timed  puff,  to  increase  the  reputation  of  his  own  school ;  but 
•'ich  is  not  the  case.  The  regard  I  have  for  society,  for  those  tender  minds 
^ho  are  the  objects  of  tha  present  es«iy,  is  tlie  only  motive  I  have  for  oflTering 
those  thoughta,  calculated  not  to  surprise  by  tlieir  novelty,  or  the  elegance  of 
composition,  but  merely  to  remedy  some  defects  which  have  crept  into  the  pres* 
^t  system  of  school  education. 

[To  the  foregoing  "  EiSsay  on  Education^  we  add  a  (bw  detached  thoughts  se- 
lected from  otlier  publications  and  letters  by  the  same  author.] 

HOME  EDUCATION'.   ROMANCE  BEADING.   FUUGALITT. 

The  reasons  you  have  given  me  for  breeding  up  your  son  a  scholar  are  judi- 
cioos  and  convincing;  I  sliould,  however,  be  glad  to  know  for  what  piU'ticular 
profession  he  is  designed.  If  he  be  assiduous,  and  divested  of  strong  passions, 
(for  passions  in  youth  always  lead  to  pleasure,)  he  may  do  very  well  in  your 
oollego ;  for,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  industrious  poor  have  goo<l  encourage- 
ment there,  perliaps  better  than  in  any  other  in  Europe.  But,  if  he  has  ambi- 
tion, strong  passions,  and  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  contempt,  do  not  send  him 
there,  unless  you  have  no  other  trade  for  him  except  your  own.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  how  much  may  be  done  by  a  proper  education  at  home.  A 
boy,  for  instance,  who  understands  perfectly  well  Latin,  French,  Arithmetic^ 
and  the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  and  can  write  a  fine  hand,  has  an  education 
tliat  may  qualify  him  for  any  undertaking.  And  these  parts  of  learning  should 
be  carefully  inculcated,  let  him  be  designed  fur  whatever  calling  he  will  Above 
all  things,  let  him  never  touch  a  romance  or  novel ;  those  paint  beauty  in  colors 
more  charming  than  nature,  and  describe  happiness  tliut  man  never  tastes. 
How  delusive,  how  destructive,  are  those  pictures  of  consimimato  bliss  I  They 
teach  the  youthful  mind  to  sigh  aflcr  beauty  and  happiness  which  never  ex- 
isted; to  despise  the  little  good  which  fortune  has  mixed  in  our  cup,  by  expect- 
mg  more  than  she  ever  gave;  and  in  general,  take  the  word  of  a  man  who  has 
seen  the  world,  and  has  studied  human  nature  more  by  experience  than  pro- 
oq>t — take  my  word  for  it»  I  say,  that  books  teach  us  very  little  of  the  world. 
The  greatest  merit  in  a  state  of  poverty  would  only  serve  to  make  the  possessor 
ridiculous;  may  distress,  but  can  not  relieve  him.  Frugality,  and  even  avarice, 
hi  the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  are  true  ambition.  These  afford  the  only  ladder 
ibr  the  poor  to  rise  to  preferment  Teach,  then,  my  dear  Sir,  to  your  son  thrift 
and  economy.  Let  his  poor  wandering  uncle's  example  be  placed  before  his  eyes. 
I  bad  learned  from  books  to  be  disinterested  and  generous,  before  I  was  taught 
from  experience  the  neoeasity  of  being  prudent  I  had  contracted  the  habits 
and  notions  of  a  philosopher,  while  I  was  exposing  myself  to  the  insidious 
appffMidies  of  conning;  and  often  by  being,  even  with  my  narrow  finance!^ 
charitable  to  exoos^  I  Ibi^got  the  rules  of  justice,  and  phiced  myself  in  the  verj 
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sitaation  of  the  wretch  who  thanked  me  for  107  honntf.    When  I  am  in  the 
lemotest  part  of  the  world,  tell  biro  tliis,  and  perhaps  he  may  improve  froiQ  out 
.example. — Leiler  to  Rtv.  Ilenry  GoUlsmWi,     ^59. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE  AND  SELF-OOVERNITENT- 

In  the  yarioiM  objects  of  knowledge,  which  I  have  ha4  tlie  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  study  under  my  cure,  as  well  as  tho^e  which  you  have  ai'quired  ui;der  tlie 
farious  teachers  who  have  hitherto  io^itructed  you,  the  most  material  branch 
pf  information  which  it  imporU  a  human  being  to  know,  lias  been  entirely  over- 
looked,— ^I  mean  the  knowledge  of  yourKclf.  There  are,  indeed,  very  few  per- 
sons who  possess  at  onoe  the  citpulnlity  and  the  disposition  to  give  you  this  in- 
fltruction.  Your  parents,  who  ulune  are  perhaps  sufficiently  uec|uuint.d  with 
you  for  the  purpose,  are  usually  d!squulitli*d  for  tl»e  task,  by  the  very  atVcctioD 
and  partiality  which  would  prompt  them  to  undertake  it.  Your  musters,  who 
probably  labor  under  no  such  prejudices,  have  seldom  either  sufficient  opjwrtu- 
tittles  of  knowing  your  character,  or  are  so  much  interested  in  your  welfare,  as 
to  undertake  an  oroplo3rment  so  unpleasant  and  laborious.  You  are,  as  yet,  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to  perform  this  important  office  for  yoursc^lt*  or,  in- 
deed, to  be  sensible  of  its  very  great  consequence  to  your  happiness.  Tlie 
ardent  hopes  and  the  extreme  vanity  natural  to  early  youth,  blind  you  at  onco 
to  every  thing  within  and  every  thing  without,  and  make  you  see  both  yourself 
and  the  world  In  fiilse  colors.  TIjis  il!u8ion,  it  is  true,  will  gradually  wear  away 
|»  your  reason  matures,  and  your  experience  increases ;  but  the  question  is,  what 
is  to  be  done  in  the  meantime  ?  Evidently  there  Is  no  plan  for  you  to  adopt  but  to 
make  use  of  the  reason  and  experience  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  direct  yoo. 

Of  this,  however,  I  can  assure  you,  both  from  my  own  exj)erience,  and  fhom 
the  opinions  of  all  those  whose  opinions  deserve  to  be  valued,  that  if  you  aim 
at  any  sort  of  eminence  or  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  in  those 
of  your  friends ;  if  you  have  any  ambition  to  be  distinguished  in  your  future 
pareer  for  your  virtues,  or  talents,  or  accomplishments,  this  self-knowledge  of 
which  I  am  speaking  is  above  all  things  requisite.  For  how  is  your  moral  char- 
acter to  be  improved,  unless  you  know  what  are  the  virtues  and  vices  whidi 
your  natural  disposition  is  calculated  to  fbster,  and  what  are  tlie  passions  which 
fire  most  apt  to  govern  you  ?  IIow  are  you  to  attain  eminence  in  any  talent  or 
pursuit,  unless  you  know  in  what  particular  way  your  powers  of  mind  best 
capacitate  you  for  excelling  ?  It  is  therefore  my  intention,  in  this  letter,  to 
offer  you  a  few  hints  on  this  most  important  subject 

When  you  come  to  look  abroad  into  the  world,  and  to  study  the  different 
pharacters  of  men,  you  will  find  that  the  happiness  of  an^  individual  depends 
not,  as  you  would  suppose,  on  the  advantages  of  fortune  or  situation,  but  prin- 
cipally on  the  regulation  of  his  own  mind.  If  you  are  able  to  secure  tran- 
iquillity  within,  you  will  not  be  much  annoyed  by  any  distufbanoe  without  The 
fteeX  art  of  doing  this  consists  in  a  proper  government  of  the  nassiOn^— in  lak- 
ing  care  that  no  propensity  is  suffbred  to  acquire  so  much  power  over  yonr 
inind  as  to  be  the  cause  of  immoderate  imeasiness,  either  to  yourself  or  otber& 
I  insist  particularly  on  this  point,  my  dear  young  fl^end,  because,  if  I  am  iic|l 
l^reatly  deceived,  ^ou  are  yourself  very  much  ^poscd  by  nature  to  two  nas- 
■tons,  the  most  tormenting  to  the  possessor,  and  the  most  olfenaiTe  to  otbeitt 
^  9^j  yrW^  ftflUc^  the  hivnan  r^ce^— I  me»n  pride  an^  fmger.    Indeed,  ^luf* 
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two  dupoBtiou  teem  to  be  naturallj  connected  with  each  other;  for  fou  hayo 
pBbib(f  remarked,  that  most  proud  men  are  addicted  to  anger,  and  tliat  most 
P^BMnate  men  are  also  proud.  Bo  tliia  as  it  may,  I  can  oonfidenUy  assure 
JOQ,  tkat  if  an  attempt  is  not  made  to  subdue  those  uneasy  propensities  now 
vbcfl  jour  temper  is  liexible,  and  your  miud  easy  of  impression,  Uicy  will  most 
ui^libly  prove  the  l>anc  mid  torment  of  your  whole  life.  They  will  not  only 
^'''^  all  possibility  of  your  ei^y iug  any  happiueas  yourself  but  they  will 
linxluoe  the  same  oilet-t  on  those  about  you ;  and  by  that  means  you  will  do- 
pna' jounelf  both  of  the  rei^pect  of  others,  and  the  approbation  of  your  owb 
''^^is  only  two  sources  from  which  can  be  derived  any  substantial  com- 
M  or  real  enjoyment 

^  i^  moroorer,  a  certain  principle  in  morals^  that  all  the  bad  passions,  bul 

^'P^^y  those  of  wliich  we  are  speaking,  defeat,  in  all  cases,  then-  own  pur> 

i'^— a  position  which  appears  quite  evident,  on  the  slightest  examiuatioiL 

iif  irkat  is  tlie  object  which  the  proud  man  has  constantly  in  view?    Is  it  not 

I^CMiadistiaciioB,  and  respect,  and  consideration  among  mankmd?    Now,  it 

**  QQibrtunately  tbo  nature  of  pride  to  aim  nt  tii!s  disCinotioOf  not  by  striving 

^  acquire  such  virtues  and  talents  as  would  really  entitle  him  to  it^  but  by 

khoting  to  exalt  himself  above  his  equals  by  little  and  degprading  metliods;  by 

^dearoriag,  tor  example,  to  outvie  thum  in  dre!«,  or  show,  or  expense,  or  by 

Meeting  to  look  down,  with  haughty  superciliousness,  on  such  as  are  inferior 

teiuniielf  only  by  aorae  accidental  advantages  for  which  ho  is  no  way  indebted 

te  Us  own  merit.    Tlie  oonsequonco  of  this  in,  that  all  mankind  declare  war 

■giiast  him;  bis  inferion,  wliom  hoaflecCa  to  despise,  will  hate  him,  and  conse* 

qoently  will  exert  themselvea  to  injure  and  depress  him;  and  his  su|)enor^ 

vbom  he  attempts  to  imitate,  will  ridicule  his  absurd  and  unavailing  oflbrts  to 

iarsde  what  they  consider  as  their  own  peculiar  province. 

If  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  a  proud  man  defeats  his  own  purposes,  the 
•una  may,  with  equal  ecrtainty,  be  affirmed  of  a  man  who  gives  way  to  vio- 
knoe  of  temper.  His  angry  invectives,  his  illiberal  abuse,  and  his  insulting 
lugnage,  produce  very  little  effect  on  tliose  who  hear  him,  and  wlio,  pertiapa, 
only  smilejit  his  infirmities;  but  who  can  doMcrihe  the  intolerable  pangs  of  vex* 
ation,  rage,  and  remorso,  by  which  the  heart  of  a  passionate  man  is  succee* 
aively  ravaged  f  Alaal  it  is  himself  alone  for  whom  the  storm  is  pent  up,  who 
ii  torn  by  its  violence,  Mnd  not  those  against  whom  its  fury  is  meant  to  bd 
dbected. — LeUer  to  a  PupiL 

FOREIGX  TRAVEL  AND  RESTDENTE   AT  A   rXITERSITT, 

We  seem  divided,  whether  an  education  formed  by  traveling  or  by  a  seden- 
tary life  be  preferablei  We  see  more  oC  the  worid  by  travel,  but  more  of  hu- 
man nature  by  remaining  at  homo ;  as  in  an  infirmary,  the  student,  who  only 
attends  to  the  disorders  of  a  few  patients,  is  more  likely  to  understand  his  prov 
feasion,  than  ho  who  indiscriminately  examines  them  all. 

A  youth  just  landed  at  the  Brille  resembles  a  clown  at  a  puppet  show ;  car* 
ries  his  amazement  from  one  miracle  to  another;  (bom  this  cabinet  of  curiosti 
ties  to  that  collection  of  pictures:  but  wondering  is  not  the  way  to  g^w  wise. 

Whatever  retolutrana  we  set  ourselves  not  to  keep  company  with  our  oounp 
liynen  abroad,  we  shall  find  them  broken  when  once  we  leave  home.  Among 
rtnmgen  wq  oonsider  ouraelvoa  as  in  a  solitude^  and  it  is  but  natural  to  desire 
flodety. 
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There  is  more  knowledge  to  be  acquired  from  one  page  of  the  yolame  of  maB- 
kind,  if  the  scholar  only  knows  how  to  read,  than  in  volumes  of  antiquitj. 
AVe  grow  learned,  not  wise,  by  too  long  continuance  at  college. 

This  points  out  the  time  in  which  we  should  leave  the  nnirersitj.  Perhaps 
iho  age  of  twenty-one,  when  at  our  uuiTersities  the  first  degree  is  generally 
taken,  is  tlie  proper  period. 

Tlie  universities  of  £urope  may  be  divided  into  three  dassesL  Those  npon 
the  old  scholastic  establishment,  where  the  pupils  are  immured,  talk  nothing 
out  Latin,  and  support  every  day  syllogistical  disputations  in  school  philosc^y. 
Would  hoi  one  be  apt  to  imagine  this  was  tlte  proper  education  to  make  a  man 
a  fool  ?  Such  are  the  universities  of  Prague,  Louvaiii,  and  Padua.  The  second 
is^  where  tho  pupils  are  under  few  restrictions,  where  all  scliolastic  jargon  is 
■banished,  where  they  take  a  degree  when  tliey  think  proper,  and  live  nol  in  the 
college,  but  tlie  city.  Such  are  Edinburgh,  Leyden,  Gottingen,  Greneva.  The 
third  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  former,  wliere  tlie  pupils  are  restrained,  bat  not 
confined ;  where  many,  though  not  all,  the  absurdities  of  scholastic  philosophy 
are  suppressed,  and  wltere  the  first  degree  is  taken  after  four  years*  matrico- 
lation.    Such  are  Oxford,  Cambridg:e,  and  Dublin. 

As  for  the  flnt  classy  tl»eir  absurdities  are  too  apparent  to  admit  of  a  paral« 
kl.  It  is  disputed  which  of  the  two  last  are  more  conducive  to  national  im- 
provement 

Skill  in  tlie  professions  is  acquired  more  by  practice  than  study ;  two  or  three 
years  may  bo  suffickmt  for  learning  their  rudiments.  Tlie  universities  of  ISdin- 
burgh,  Ac.,  grant  a  license  ibr  practknng  tlicm  when  the  student  thinks  proper, 
which  our  universities  refuse  till  after  a  residence  of  several  years. 

The  dignity  of  the  prufessioos  may  be  supported  by  this  dilatory  prooeedmg; 
but  many  men  of  learning  are  thus  too  long  excluded  from  the  lucrative  advan- 
tages^ which  superior  skill  has  a  right  to  expecL 

Tliose  universities  must  certainly  be  most  frequented,  whksh  promise  to  give 
in  two  yearS)  the  advantages  which  otliers  will  not  under  twelve. 

The  man  who  has  studied  a  profession  for  three  years,  and  practiced  it  for 
nine  noore,  will  certainly  know  more  of  his  business  than  be  who  has  only 
studied  it  for  twelve. 

The  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Ac,  must  certainly  be  most  proper  for  the 
study  of  those  professions  in  which  men  choose  to  turn  their  learning  to  profit 
aa  soon  as  possible. 

The  universities  of  Oxford,  Ac.,  are  improper  for  this,  smco  they  keep  the 
student  from  the  world,  which,  after  a  certain  time,  is  the  only  true  school  of 
Improvement 

When  a  degree  in  the  professions  ctfn  be  taken  only  by  men  of  Independent 
Ibrtunes,  the  number  of  candidates  in  learning  is  lessened,  and,  consequently, 
the  advancement  of  learning  retarded. 

This  slowness  of  conferring  degrees  is  a  remnant  of  scholastic  barbaritj. 
Paris,  Louvain,  and  those  universities  which  still  retain  their  ancient  instita- 
tions,  confer  the  doctor^s  degree  slower  even  than  we. 

The  statutes  of  every  university  should  be  considered  as  adapted  to  the  law* 
of  its  respective  government    Those  should  alter  as  these  happen  to  fluctuirte. 

Four  years  spent  in  the  arts,  (as  they  are  called  in  colleges,)  is  perhaps  lur- 
ing too  laborious  a  foundation.  Entering  a  profession  without  any  prerkm 
ac-iuisitkms  of  this  khid,  is  buildhig  too  bold  a  superstructure. 
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^kontriea  wear  very  diflTercnt  appearaaccR  to  travolore  of  diflTcront  drcum- 
^Doei.  A  nian  who  in  whirled  through  Europe  in  a  post-chaifKS  aud  the 
l%im  who  walks  tlic  grand  tour  on  foot,  will  form  very  different  conclu- 


To  fee  Europe  with  advant^igr,  a  man  pliould  nppt»nr  in  various  circumstan- 
^of  fiirtaue;  Uit  the  cxiK-riiiieut  woukl  be  too  diiiigerous  for  \H)ung  men. 

There  are  iiuiny  tbinga  relative  to  other  countries  whidi  can  be  ionmod  to 
^OK  idvaatage  at  liorao ;  tlieir  laws  and  policies  are  among  the  number. 

^e  greatest  advantages  wiiich  result  to  youth  from  travel,  arc  an  easy  ad- 
^i^  tiie  shaking  off  national  prejudicos,  and  the  finding  nothing  ridiculous  in 
■itioni]  peeuiiarities. 

The  time  apent  in  these  aoquicitwDs  could  have  been  more  usefully  employed 
^  home.  An  education  in  a  college  aeems  therefore  preferable. — PrfMtd  sktie 
¥Mk  Learning.     1759. 

CnAIl.VCTEIUSTlC8  OF  NFFERENT  UXIVERSITIES. 

We  attribato  to  wiiversitioa  either  too  much  or  too  little.  Some  assert  that 
^beyare  the  only  proper  places  to  advance  learning;  while  others  denj  even 
iWir  utility  in  forming  an  education.     Both  ore  crroneoua 

liearuing  is  moat  advanced  in  populous  cities,  whore  chance  often  conspires 
vith  industry  to  promote  it;  where  the  membi^rsof  tliis  largo  university,  if  I 
nay  80  call  it,  catch  maanere  as  they  rise;  study  life,  not  k)gic,  and  have  the 
wigrld  for  correspondents. 

Tlie  greatest  number  of  universities  liavc  ever  been  founded  in  times  of  the 
SRtCest  ignorance. 

New  improvements  ia  Icnming  are  seldom  adopted  in  colleges  until  admitted 
everywhere  elso.  And  tJiis  is  right:  we  slmuld  ulways  bo  cautious  of  teaching 
tlie  rising  generation  uncertainties  for  truth.  Thu.s,  tl tough  the  profePHors  in 
tmiversities  have  been  too  frequently  found  to  op[x>se  the  advancement  of  learn- 
log;  yet,  when  once  e^tablii^lied,  they  are  the  proi>erest  persons  to  diflVise  it 

*1n  lh«  first  edition  our  author  adiled.  Tlaud  inrxptrttu  toqvor  ;  for  he  fraveted  ihmufh 
hwice.  Sac  ,  on  foot.  In  liin  tkelch  of  Baron  IloltM-rg,  tie  xires  an  example  of  the  ailvan- 
CagM  whicli  may  be  derived  by  even  a  poor  »tudeiit  frum  forei|rn  travel 

*  This  wa*.  prriiapf^  one  of  the  moat  extraordinary  pereonaffea  that  haa  done  honor  to  the 
prcteut  century.    Ilin  brinf  the  ton  of  a  private  aentiiiel  did  not  abate  the  ardor  of  hia  am- 
bition, for  be  learned  to  read,  ihnufh  without  a  m\ster.    Upon  tlie  death  of  hia  fiither,  bfing 
Ml  eniirrly  d^ftitnte,  he  waa  involred  in  ail  that  diiitr<-Hi  which  i« common  amonf  the  |)nor, 
•ad  of  which  the  irrent  have  fcarcely  any  klea.    Ifow^v^r.  llwiifrli  only  a  boy  of  nine  yeara 
old,  be  alill  peralated  in  puraiiinf  his  atudiea.  iravt>i(>d  about  from  arhool  to  acliool,  and  brg- 
gid  his  lesminf  and  his  bread.    When  at  the  ase  of  seventeen,  implead  of  applyinf  himaelf 
to  any  of  the  lower  occupations,  which  irerm  btut  niinpted  to  auch  circumstancfs,  he  wa« 
resolved  to  travel  for  improvement  from  Norway,  the  place  of  his  birth,  to  Copenhairen,  the 
caplfBl  city  of  Denmark.    He  lived  there  by  teaching  French,  at  tlie  rame  time  avoiding  no 
opportunity  of  improvement  that  hia  scanty  funds  conM  permit.    Rut  his  ambition  waa  not 
to  be  restrained,  or  his  thirst  of  knowledge  mtiafird,  until  he  had  seen  the  world.    Witliout 
money,  recommendations,  or  friend*,  he  undertook  to  set  nut  upon  his  iravels,  and  make  the 
toor  of  Eampe  on  foot.    A  good  voice,  and  a  trilling  akill  In  music,  were  the  only  finances 
be  had  to  support  an  nndertaking  m  extensive ;  so  he  traveled  by  day.  and  at  nlfht  aunf  at 
the  doors  of  peasants'  Imnses  to  get  himself  a  lodging.    In  this  manner,  while  yet  very  younf, 
HolbCTf  psssfrt  through  PVance,  Germany,  and  Holland  ;  an>i  cominf  over  to  Enrlsnd,  took 
op  hia  residence  for  two  years  In  the  university  of  Oxford.    Here  he  subsisted  by  teschlnf  • 
French  and  music, and  wrote  his  univeraal  history,  his  earliest,  but  wortt. performance. 
PtovMied  wHh  all  the  learning  of  Europe,  he  at  last  thourht  proper  to  return  to  Copenba- 
fia,  wbera  Ilia  lagcnlooa  prodoetlons  quicklly  gained  him  that  (avor  he  (teserved." 


358  GOLDSMITH  ON  EDUCATIOlf. 

T&aching  bj  lecture,  as  at  Edinburgh,  mnj  mak«  men  seholara,  if  tbej 
think  proper;  bat  instructing  bj  examination,  as  at  Oxford,  will  make  them  so 
often  against  their  inclination. 

Edinburgh  only  disposes  the  student  to  rcceiye  learning ;  Oxford  often  Aakes 
him  actually  learned. 

In  a  word,  were  I  poor,  I  should  send  my  ROn  to  Leydes  or  Edinbvrgli. 
though  the  annual  expense  in  each,  pnrtk^nlarly  in  tlie  irst,  ia  fery  grmt. 
Were  I  rich,  I  would  send  him  to  one  of  our  own  unlTersitic^a  By  a»  educs^ 
tion  receiTcd  in  tlie  first,  lie  lias  the  best  likeliliood  of  lii ing ;  by  tlml  ruceivcti 
in  the  latter,  he  Iws  tlie  best  chance  of  beeonung  great. 

"Wo  liavo  of  lute  heard  mud)  of  tlie  necessity  of  studying  oratory.  Tef«p«- 
sian  was  tho  first  w1h>  paid  professors  of  rhetoric  for  publicly  instntcting  youth 
at  Rome.    HoweTcr,  tliose  pedants  never  made  an  onitor. 

The  best  orations  that  ever  were  spokin  were  prouoancecl  in  tho  parliaments 
of  Kinj5  Cliarles  the  First.    Tliese  men  never  studied  the  rules  of  omtory. 

Mathematics  are,  perlinps,  too  much  studied  at  our  unircrsitk's.  Tliis  seems 
a  science  to  whicli  tlio  meanest  intellects  are  equal.*  I  forget  who  it  is  tliat 
•ay^  "All  men  might  understand  mnlliematk'Sy  if  they  would." 

Tho  most  niethodical  manner  of  lecturing,  wljctlier  on  niomls  or  native,  is^ 
first  nitioiially  to  explain,  and  then  produce  the  experiment.  The  most  in- 
struetiro  mothotl  is  to  slwnv  the  experiment  first ;  curio8»ity  is  tlien  excited,  ami 
attention  nwakene<l  to  cTcry  subsequent  detluction.  Hence  it  is  erideBt,  that 
in  a  well  formed  education,  a  course  of  hustory  should  ever  precede  a  course  of 
ethics. 

The  sons  of  our  nobility  are  permitted  to  enjoy  greater  liberties  in  oar  ani- 
Tcrsities  than  those  of  private  men.  I  should  blusli  to  a?k  the  men  of  leamiog 
and  virtue  who  preside  in  our  seminaries,  tlie  reason  of  such  a  prejudkial  dis- 
tinction. Our  youth  should  there  be  in»i)ired  with  a  love  of  philosophy ;  and 
the  first  maxim  among  i)hilosophers  is,  that  .merit  only  mivkes  distinction. 

Whence  has  proceeded  tho  vain  magnifieenco  of  expensive  architecture  in 
our  colleges?  Is  it  thut  men  study  to  more  advantage  in  a  palace  than  in  a 
cell  ?  Ono  single  performance  of  taste  or  genius  confers  more  real  hoaors  on 
its  parent  university,  than  all  tlie  lalxors  of  the  chisel. 

Surely  pride  itself  has  dictated  to  the  fellows  of  our  colleges  the  absurd  pas- 
sion of  being  attended  at  meals,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  by  those  poor 
men  who,  willing  to  be  scholars,  come  in  upon  some  cliaritable  ibnndation.  It 
implies  a  contradiction,  for  men  to  bo  nt  once  learning  tlio  Hbend  arts,  and  at 
the  same  time  treated  as  slaves;  at  once  studying  freedom,  find  practicing 
servitude. 


*  This  is  partly  true,  hut  not  to  I h«  extent  which  ii  implied  ia  our  autbor's  ireoeral 
t'on.  The  elemenia  of  the  ncieiice  nviy  certainly  t>6  acquired  without  any  extraordinary 
•hare  of  intellect ;  but  surely  di^infoiitlied  proficiency  in  the  higher  branches  oTmathematica 
Implies  something  more  than  the  induBtrious  efforts  of  the  *^  meanest  intellects.'*  Gold- 
smith himself  was  a  very  indifferent  mathematicinn  ;  and  this  will  perttapa  aecooat  snffi- 
cienlly  for  his  auempt  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  science,  and  his  wiah  to  constdsr 
ItsaequisUion  as  the  despicable  triumph  of  plodding  mediocrity.— BoAjk 

For  a  full  and  able  discussion  of  the  claims  of  mathematics  in  a  aourss  of  liberal  tfudiM^ 
•atttr  WiUiam  UamUtoa's  Misceliaaisa 


8AMDEi  JOHNSON. 

niOV«BTfl  ON  ZDVCATION  Am  COITOUOT. 

Oatbcrtd  from  hio  CovremtioM  rtported  bj  BoawdL 


OPIiaOV  ON  HIS  OWN  EDUCATION. 


JORNSOV  himself  began  to  leun  Latin  with  Mr.  Hawkins,  oslicr,  or  andeiw 
inaster  of  Litcfafleki  school,  "A  tnan  (said  he)  very  skillAil  in  his  littlo  way."— 
With  him  he  continued  two  yeara,  and  then  rose  to  be  ondcr  tlie  care  of  Mr 
Hunter,  tlie  head-master,  who,  according  to  his  account,  "  was  very  severe,  and 
wrong-headedly  severe.  He  used  (said  he)  to  beat  us  unmerciAiIIy ;  and  he  did 
not  distinguish  between  ignorance  and  negligence;  fbr  ho  would  beat  a  boy 
equally  for  not  knowing  a  thing,  as  for  neglecting  to  know  it  He  would  ask  a 
fioy  a  question ;  and  if  he  did  not  answer  him,  he  would  beat  hira,  without  con 
ndering  whether  he  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how  to  answer  it ;  for  in 
stance,  ho  would  call  upon  a  boy  and  ask  htm  in  Latin  for  a  candlestick,  which 
the  boy  could  noC  expect  to  be  asked.  Now,  Sir,  if  a  boy  could  answer  every 
cjuestion,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  master  to  teach  him." 

JohnMo,  however,  was  Yery  sensible  how  much  ho  owed  to  Mr.  Hunter 
Mr.  Langton  one  day  asked  him  how  lie  acquired  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of 
liatin,  in  which  he  was  thought  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  man  of  his  time. 
He  said,  "  My  master  wliipt  me  very  wclL  Without  that.  Sir,  I  should  have 
done  nothing."  He  also  told  Mr.  Langton,  that  while  Hunter  was  flogging  his 
boys  unmercifully,  ho  used  to  say,  "And  this  I  do  to  save  you  from  the  gallows."' 
Johnson,  upon  all  occasions,  expressed  his  approbation  of  enforcing  instruction 
by  means  of  tlie  rod.  "  I  would  rather  have  the  rod  tlw  general  terror  of  all, 
to  make  tliem  learn,  than  tell  a  child,  if  you  do  thus,  or  thus,  you  will  be  mor» 
esteemed  than  your  brothers  or  sistera  The  rod  produces  an  effect  that  tcrmi- 
nates  in  itself.  A  child  is  afraid  of  being  whipped,  and  gets  his  task,  and 
tbere^s  an  end  on't ;  whereas,  by  exciting  emulation  and  comparisons  of  supe- 
riority, you  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  miscliicf ;  you  make  brothers  and  sis- 
ttTS  hate  each  other." 

INFLUENCE    OF    EDUCATION. 

He  allowed  very  great  influence  to  education.  "  I  do  not  deny  but  there  is 
some  original  difference  in  minds ;  but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  what  is 
formed  by  education.  We  may  instance  the  science  of  numbers^  which  all 
minds  are  equally  capable  of  attaining ;  yet  we  find  a  prodigious  difference  in 
file  powers  of  different  men,  in  that  respect,  afler  they  are  grown  up,  because 
their  minds  have  been  more  or  less  exercised  in  it ;  and  I  think  the  same  cause 
Will  explain  the  difference  of  excellence  in  other  things,  gradations  admittinj^ 
always  some  difference  in  the  first  principles." 


358  GOLDOniH  ON  EDUCATIOlf. 

T&aching  bj  lecture,  as  at  Edinburgh,  mnj  inak«  men  seholara,  if  the/ 
think  proper ;  bat  instructing  bj  examinaticm,  as  at  Oxford,  will  make  them  so 
often  against  their  inclination. 

Ediuburgh  only  disposes  the  student  to  rcceire  learning ;  Oxford  often  makes 
him  actually  learned. 

In  a  word,  were  I  poor,  I  should  send  my  fion  to  Leydeii  or  Ikfinbiirgb, 
though  the  annual  expense  in  each,  pnrtii>nlarly  in  tlio  irst,  ia  Tery  greut. 
Were  I  rich,  I  would  send  him  to  one  of  our  own  uniYcrsiticst  By  nn  ed\irst- 
tion  recelYcd  in  tlie  first,  he  has  tite  best  likeliliood  of  lining }  by  ttial  received 
in  the  latter,  he  Iws  the  best  citaiico  of  beeoming  great 

"We  liave  of  lute  licard  much  of  tlic  necessity  of  studying  oratory.  Tespa- 
aian  was  the  first  w1h>  paul  profossors  of  rhetoric  for  publicly  instmciiBg  youth 
at  Rome.    HowcTcr,  tliose  pedants  never  made  ,an  on) tor. 

TIte  best  orations  that  ever  were  spoken  were  proncmnceil  in  tho  parliaments 
of  Kinjr  Charles  tho  First.    These  men  never  studied  the  rules  of  oratory. 

Mathematics  arc,  perlinps,  too  much  studied  at  our  universltk-s.  Tliis  seems 
s  science  to  whit4i  tlie  meanest  hitellecte  are  eqn;il.*  1  forget  who  it  is  tluit 
•ays,  "All  men  tnight  untk^rstand  mntliematics,  if  they  would." 

Tho  most  nK'thodical  manner  of  lecturing,  whetlK»r  on  morals  or  nature,  is^ 
first  rationally  to  explain,  and  then  produce  the  experiment.  The  most  in- 
structire  method  is  to  slimv  the  exx>eritnent  first ;  curiosity  is  tlien  excited,  ami 
attention  awakened  to  every  sul>seqnent  dedw-iion.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
in  a  well  formed  education,  a  course  of  history  sliould  ever  precede  a  course  of 
ethics. 

The  sons  of  our  nobility  are  permitted  to  enjoy  greater  HbertiM  in  our  uni- 
Tcrsitics  than  those  of  private  men.  I  shouki  blu»»i  to  a^k  tlie  men  of  learning 
and  virtue  wl>o  preside  in  our  seminaries,  tlie  reason  of  sueh  a  prejudicial  dis- 
tinction. Our  youth  shouki  there  be  infjpircd  with  a  love  of  philosophy ;  and 
the  first  maxim  among  philosophers  is,  that -merit  only  mtikes  distinction. 

"Whence  Ims  proceeded  the  vain  magnificence  of  expensive  architecture  io 
our  colleges?  Is  it  that  men  study  to  more  advantage  in  a  palace  than  in  a 
oell  ?  Ono  single  performance  of  taste  or  genius  confers  mora  real  hoaors  oo 
its  parent  university,  than  all  tlie  labors  of  the  chisel. 

Surely  pride  itself  has  dictated  to  the  fellows  of  our  colleges  the  absurd  pas- 
sion of  being  attended  at  meals,  and  on  other  publk;  occasions,  by  those  poor 
men  who,  willing  to  be  scholars,  come  in  upon  some  cliaritable  foundation.  It 
implies  a  contradiction,  for  men  to  be  at  once  learning  tlio  liberal  arts,  and  at 
tho  samo  time  treated  as  slaves;  at  once  studying  fireedom,  and  practicing 
servitude. 


*  This  h  partly  true,  but  not  to  ih«  extent  which  is  imptied  fa  our  author's  ireneral  i 
tion.  The  elemetifa  of  the  ncieiiee  may  certainly  t>a  acquired  without  any  eztraorJinary 
•hare  of  intellect ;  Inil  aiireiy  di^infoiiilied  proficiency  in  the  higher  branchea  of  mathematics 
Impliea  aomething  more  than  the  imluetrioua  efforta  of  the  *^  meaoeat  Intellects.'*  Gold- 
smith himaeif  waa  a  very  indifferent  aiathematician  ;  and  this  will  pertiaps  accooat  atifB* 
ciently  for  his  aUempt  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  Kieuce,  and  his  wisli  to  conaidar 
ItsaequisUion  aa  Iha  de8pical>la  triumph  of  plodding  mediocrity.— BoAik 

For  a  full  and  able  UiicuaBion  of  the  claims  of  msthemslics  in  a  fiouraa  of  lihenl  stodiM^ 
•atttr  WiUiaai  UsBUtoa's  MiscelUaiis. 


SAlDfii  JOHNSON. 

novmns  on  zdvcation  aito  coitodot. 
GtthcNd  from  hh  CovremtioMrtpofted  bj  BoowdL 


OPUnON  ON  HIS  OWN  EDUCATION. 


JoHNBOir  himself  began  to  leun  Latin  with  Mr.  Hawkins,  oshcr,  or  ander- 
master  of  Litchfield  school,  *'A  tnan  (said  he)  very  skillAil  in  his  littlo  way."— 
With  him  he  oootinued  two  years,  and  then  rose  to  be  cmdcr  tlie  care  of  Mr 
Honter,  tlie  head-master,  who,  according  to  his  account,  "  was  very  severe,  and 
iKTong-hoadedly  severe.  He  used  (said  he)  to  beat  us  unmercifully ;  and  he  did 
not  distinguish  between  ignorance  and  negligence ;  for  he  would  beat  a  boy 
equally  for  not  knowing  a  tiling,  as  for  neglecting  to  know  it  Ho  would  ask  a 
hoy  a  question ;  and  if  he  did  not  answer  him,  ho  would  beat  hira,  without  con 
iidering  whether  he  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how  to  answer  it ;  for  in 
stance,  he  would  call  upon  a  boy  and  ask  him  in  Latin  for  a  candlestick,  which 
the  boy  ccald  noC  expect  to  be  asked.  Now,  Sir,  if  a  boy  could  answer  every 
question,  tliere  would  bo  no  need  of  a  master  to  teach  him." 

Jobosoo,  however,  was  very  sensible  how  much  ho  owed  to  Mr.  Hunter 
Mr.  Laogton  one  day  asked  him  how  he  acquired  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of 
liStin,  in  which  he  was  tliought  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  man  of  his  time. 
He  said,  "  My  master  whipt  me  very  welL  Without  that,  Sir,  I  should  have 
done  nothing.^  He  also  told  Mr.  Langton,  that  while  Hunter  was  flogging  his 
boys  unmercifully,  he  used  to  say,  "And  this  I  do  to  save  you  from  the  gallows.'*' 
Johnson,  upon  all  occasions,  expressed  his  approbation  of  enforcing  instruction 
by  means  of  the  rod.  "  I  would  rather  have  the  rod  tlie  general  terror  of  all, 
to  make  tliem  learn,  than  tell  a  child,  if  you  do  thus,  or  thus,  you  will  be  mor» 
esteemed  than  your  brothers  or  sisters.  The  rod  produces  an  effect  that  termi- 
nates in  itself.  A  child  is  afraid  of  being  whipped,  and  gets  his  task,  and 
there's  an  end  on*t ;  whereas,  by  exciting  emulation  and  comparisons  of  supe- 
riority, you  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  miscliief ;  you  make  brothers  and  sis- 
ters hate  exkch  other." 

INFLUEKCE    Of    EDUCATION. 

He  allowed  very  great  influence  to  education.  "  I  do  not  deny  but  there  is 
some  original  difference  in  minds ;  but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  what  ia 
formed  by  education.  We  may  instance  the  science  of  numbers^  which  all 
minds  are  equally  capable  of  attaining;  yet  we  find  a  prodigious  difference  in 
the  powers  of  different  men,  in  that  respect,  af^er  they  are  grown  up,  because^ 
their  minds  have  been  more  or  less  exercised  in  it ;  and  I  think  the  same  cause 
will  explain  the  difference  of  excellence  in  other  things,  gradations  admitting 
always  some  difference  in  tlie  first  principles.'* 


3(^  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

8CIIKME*  FOB  THB  CLASSES  OF  A  GRAMHAB  8CHOOI1. 

"When  the  introductioD,  or  formation  of  nouns  and  yerbfl^  is  perfect] j 
tered,  let  them  kam 

Corderius,  by  Mr.  Clarke,  beginning  at  tiie  same  time  to  translate  out  of  the 
introduction,  that  bj  this  means  they  may  learn  the  syntax.  Then  let  them 
proceed  to 

Krasmus,  with  an  English  translation,  by  the  same  author. 

The  second  class  learns  Eotropios  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  or  Justin,  with  the 
translation. 

N.  B.  The  first  class  gets  for  their  part  every  morning  the  rules  which  they 
have  learned  before,  and  in  the  afternoon  learns  the  Latin  roles  of  the  noons 
and  verbs. 

They  are  examined  in  the  rules  which  they  have  learned  every  Thursday  and 
Saturday. 

The  second  class  does  the  same  whilst  they  are  in  Eutropius ;  afterwards  their 
part  is  in  the  irregular  nouns  and  verbs,  and  in  the  rules  for  making  aud  scan- 
ning verses.    They  are  examined  as  the  first 

Tlie  third  class  learns  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in  the  morning,  and  Csesar's  Com- 
mentaries in  the  afternoon. 

Practice  in  the  Latin  rules  till  they  are  perfect  in  them ;  afterwards  in  Mr. 
Leed^s  Greek  Grammar.    Examined  as  before. 

Afterwards  they  proceed  to  Virgil,  beginning  at  the  same  time  to  write 
themes  and  verses  and  to  learn  Greek ;  from  thence  passing  on  to  Horace,  Ac, 
as  shall  seem  most  proper.'' 

SCItUCE  FOR  TIIB   STUDIES  OF  A  STUDENT  FITTINO  FOB  TUB  UNIVSUSrTT. 

"  I  know  not  well  what  books  to  direct  you  to,  because  you  have  not  in- 
formed me  what  study  you  will  apply  yourself  to.  I  believe  it  will  be  most 
for  your  advantage  to  apply  yourself  wholly  to  the  languages,  till  you  go  to  the 
University.    The  Greek  authors  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  read  are  these: 

Cebes. 

JEAian. 

Lucian  by  Leeds. 

Xenophon. 

Homer.  Ionic. 

Theocritus.  Doric. 

Euripides.  Attic  and  Doric 

Thus  you  win  be  tolerably  skilled  in  all  the  dialects,  beg^ning  with  the  At- 
tic, to  which  the  rest  must  be  referred. 

In  the  study  of  Latin,  it  is  proper  not  to  read  the  latter  authors,  till  yoo  are 
well  versed  in  those  of  the  purist  ages;  as  Terence,  Tully,  Cassar,  Sallust,  Ne- 
pos, Velleius  Paterculus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Phsdnis. 

The  greatest  and  most  necessary  task  still  remains,  to  attain  a  habit  of  ex- 
pression, without  which  knowledge  is  of  little  use.  This  is  necessary  in  Latin, 
and  more  necessary  in  English ;  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  daily  imitation 
of  the  best  and  correctest  authors." 

STUDY  OF  GREEK  AVD  LATIN. 

"Dr.  Johnson  and  I  one  day  took  a  sculler  at  the  Temple  stairs,  and  set  out 

mkJ^l  .F"*5*r  ^  htaedUU»D</  Boswell'ii  Johoron— rharacterixcp  thin  achene  bp  ■  **Cntclt 
••II  ti.*  ■""  "onbtB  whether  it  roniaini  l>r.  John«nn*a  mature  and  generml  s«t»ttmcDte  oa 
eren  tiic  urrow  branch  of  educmtioD  to  wbkb  il  rcfcra. 


^  Attic 
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6r  Greenwidi.  I  asked  him  if  he  really  thought  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
•Dd  Latin  languages  an  esseniial  requisite  to  a  good  education.  Johnson. 
"Most  certainlj,  Sir;  for  those  who  know  them  have  a  very  great  advantage 
over  tlioae  who  do  not.  Nay,  sir,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  difference  learning 
makes  upon  people  even  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  much  connected  with  it."  '*And  yet  (said  Mr.  B.)  people  go  through 
the  world  very  well,  and  carry  on  the  business  of  life  to  good  advantage,  witli- 
oat  learning."  J.  "*  Why,  Sir,  that  may  be  true  in  cases  where  learning  can  not 
ponibly  be  of  any  use ;  for  instance,  tliis  boy  rows  us  as  well  without  learning 
as  if  he  could  sing  the  song  of  Orpheus  to  the  Argonauts,  who  were  the  first 
tailore."  lie  then  called  to  the  boy,  ''  What  would  you  give,  my  lad,-  to  know 
about  the  Argonauts?"  "Sir,  (said  the  boy,)  I  would  gpve  what  I  have." 
Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  the  answer,  and  we  gave  him  a  double  fare. 
The  Doctor  then  turning  to  Mr.  B.  said,  "  Sir,  a  desire  of  knowledge  is  the  nat- 
wal  feeling  of  mankind ;  and  every  human  being,  whose  mind  is  not  debauched, 
will  be  willing  to  give  all  that  he  has  to  get  knowledge." 

YALUE  or  KNOWLEDGE   TO  THE  WORKING   CLASSES. 

To  Mr.  Langton  when  about  to  established  a  school  upon  his  estate,  it  had 
been  suggested,  that  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  people  less  indus- 
trious. **  No,  sir,  (said  Johnson.)  While  learning  to  read  and  write  is  a  dis- 
tinction, the  few  who  have  that  distinction  may  be  the  less  inclined  to  work ; 
bat  when  everybody  learns  to  read  and  write,  it  is  no  longer  a  distinction.  A 
man  who  has  a  laced  waistcoat  is  too  fine  a  man  to  work ;  but  if  everybody 
bad  laced  waistcoats,  we  should  have  people  working  in  laced  waistcoata 
There  are  no  people  whatever  more  industrious,  none  who  work  more  than  our 
manufacturers;  yet  they  have  all  learnt  to  read  and  write.  Sir,  you  must  not 
neglect  doing  a  thing  immediately  good,  from  fear  of  remote  evil,  from  fear  of 
its  ^ing  abused.  A  man  who  has  candles  may  sit  up  too  late,  which  he  would 
not  do  if  he  had  not  candles ;  but  nobody  will  deny  that  the  art  of  making 
candles,  by  which  light  is  continued  to  us  beyond  the  time  that  the  sun  gives 
us  light,  is  a  valuable  art,  and  ought  to  be  preserved." 

On  another  occasion  he  said,  "  Where  there  is  no  education,  as  in  savage 
countries,  men  will  have  the  upper  hand  of  women.  Bodily  strength,  no  doubt 
contributes  to  this ;  but  it  would  be  so,  exclusive  of  that ;  for  it  is  mind  that 
always  governs.    When  it  comes  to  dry  understanding,  man  lias  the  better." 

Mr.  Boswell  observed,  that  he  was  well  assured,  that  the  people  of  Otaheite 
who  have  the  bread  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  serves  them  for  bread,  laughed 
heartily  when  they  were  informed  of  the  tedious  process  necessary  with  us  to 
have  bread ; — plowing,  sowing,  harrowing,  reaping,  threshing,  gpdnding,  baking. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  all  ignorant  savages  will  laugh  when  they  are  told  of  the 
advantages  of  civilized  life.  Were  you  to  tell  men  who  live  without  houses, 
how  we  pilo  brick  upon  brick,  and  rafler  upon  rafter,  and  that  after  a  house  is 
raised  to  a  certain  height,  a  man  tumbles  off  a  scaflbld,  and  breaks  his  nock,  he 
would  laugh  heartily  at  our  folly  in  building ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  men 
are  better  without  houses.  No,  sir  (holding  up  a  slice  of  a  good  loaf)  that  is 
better  than  the  bread  tree." 

Goldsmith  once  attempted  to  maintain,  perhaps  from  affectation  of  paradox, 
"that  knowledge  was  not  desirable  on  its  own  account,  for  it  often  was  a  souioe 
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of  unhappinesB."  "  Whj,  sfar,  (said  Johnson)  that  knowledge  may  in  some  oaaotf 
produce  tmhappineai,  I  allow.  But  upon  the  whole,  knowledge,  per  at,  is  cor- 
tainlj  an  object  which  every  man  would  wish  to  attain,  although  perhaps,  be 
raaj  not  take  the  trouble  necessary  for  attaiuing  it  Much  might  be  done  if  a 
man  put  his  whole  mind  to  a  particular  object  By  doing  so,  Norton  made  him- 
self the  great  lawyer  tliat  he  was  allowed  to  be." 

He  one  day  obserred,  "All  knowledge  is  of  itself  of  some  value.  There  is 
nothing  so  minute  or  inconsiderable,  that  I  would  not  rather  know  it  than  not 
In  the  same  manner,  all  power  of  whatever  sort,  is  of  itself  desirable.  A  man 
would  not  submit  to  hem  a  ruffle  of  his  wife,  or  his  wife's  maid ;  but  if  a  mere 
wish  could  obtain  it,  he  would  rather  wish  to  be  able  to  hem  a  ruffle." 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (THE  GRSAT  BOART)INO  SCHOOLS)  AND  nilTATB  TTITION  AT 

HOME    COMPARED. 

Of  education  at  the  Public  Schools,  Johnsou  displayed  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  in  a  luminous  manner ;  but  his  arguments  preponderated  much 
in  favor  of  Iho  benefit  which  a  boy  of  good  parts  might  receive  at  one  of  them. 

"At  a  great  school  there  is  all  the  splendor  and  illumination  of  many  minds; 
the  radiance  of  all  is  centered  in  each,  or  at  least  is  reflected  upon  each.  But 
we  must  own  that  neither  a  dull  boy,  nor  an  idle  boy,  will  do  so  well  at  a  great 
school  as  at  a  private  one.  For  at  a  great  school,  there  are  always  boys  enough 
to  do  easily,  wlw  are  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  school ;  and  after 
whipping  being  tried  to  no  purpose,  the  dull  or  idle  boys  are  left  at  the  end  of 
the  class,  having  the  appearance  of  going  through  the  course,  but  learning 
nothing  at  all.  Such  boys  may  do  well  at  a  private  school,  where  constant 
attention  is  pmid  to  them,  and  they  are  watched.  So  that  the  question  of  pub- 
lic or  private  education  is  not  properly  a  general  one,  but  whether  one  or  tlie 
other  is  best  for  my  son." 

At  anotlier  time  he  said,  "  There  is  now  Icps  flogging  in  our  great  schools 
than  formerly, but  then  less  is  learned  there ;  so  that  what  the  boys  get  at  oue 
ond  end  they  lose  at  the  other."  Yet  more,  he  observed,  was  learned  in  public 
than  in  private  schools,  from  emulation ;  "  there  is  the  collision  of  mind  with 
mind,  or  the  radiance  of  many  minds  pointing  to  one  center." 

REFINEMENTS  AND  NOVELTIES  IN  EDUCATION. 

"  I  hate  by-roads  in  education.  Education  is  as  well  known,  and  has  long  been 
as  well  known,  as  ever  it  can  be.  Endeavoring  to  make  children  prematurely 
wise  is  useless  labor.  Suppose  they  have  more  knowledge  at  five  or  six  years 
than  otlier  children,  what  use  can  be  made  of  it?  It  will  be  lost  before  it  is 
wanted,  and  the  waste  of  so  much  time  and  labor  of  the  teacher  can  never  be 
repaid.    Too  much  is  expected  from  precocity,  and  too  little  performed.    Miss 

was  an  instance  of  early  cultivation ;  but  in  what  did  it  terminate  ?    In 

marrying  a  little  Presbyterian  parson,  who  keeps  an  infant  boarduig  school,  so 

that  all  her  employment  now  is, 

"To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  nnall  beer.'* 
She  tells  the  children,  '  this  is  a  cat,  and  that  is  a  dog  with  four  legs  and  a  tail ; 
see  there  I  you  are  much  better  than  a  cat  or  a  dog,  for  you  can  speak.'  I  am 
always  for  getting  a  boy  forward  in  his  learning ;  for  that  is  a  sure  good.  I 
would  let  him  at  first  read  any  English  book  which  happens  to  engage  his  at- 
tention ;  because  you  have  done  a  great  deal  when  you  have  brought  him  to 
have  entortoinmont  firom  a  book.    He'll  get  better  books  aftoirward.*' 


JohfURm  ftdTised  Mr.  BostreU  not  to  r^i^  hi  fhe  educatioii  of  his  children. 
*'Life  will  not  bear  refinemetit*  jrou  mtwt  do  M  other  people  do.  AboTO  all 
weoBtom  roiir  childrai  eonstantljr  to  tell  the  troth ;  if  a  thingr  happened  at  one 
window,  and  they,  when  relating  It,  raj  that  it  happened  at  anotlier,  do  not  let 
it  paoi  but  instantly  check  them ;  you  do  not  know  where  doTiation  from  truth 
win  end.**  Boswcll.  "  It  may  come  to  the  door :  and  wlien  once  an  account 
is  at  all  Taried  in  one  circomstance,  it  may  by  degrees  be  varied  so  as  to  be  to- 
tally diffisrent  from  what  really  happened."  A  lady  in  the  company,  whose 
imcy  was  impatient  of  the  rein,  fidgeted  at  this,  and  ventured  to  my,  "  Nay, 
this  is  too  much.  If  Mr.  Johnson  should  forbid  me  to  drink  tea  I  would  com- 
ply, as  I  should  feel  the  restraint  only  twice  a  day;  but  little  variations  in 
narraUve  most  happen  a  thousand  times  a  day,  if  one  is  not  perpetually  watch- 
ing. JoH!(80K.  "  Well,  Madam,  and  you  ought  to  be  perpetually  watctiing.  It 
is  more  from  carelessness  about  truth  than  ft*om  intentional  lying  that  there  is 
so  much  falsehood  in  the  work).** 

Talking  of  instruction,  "  People  have  now-a-days  got  a  strange  opinion  that 
every  thing  should  be  taught  by  lectures.  Now  I  can  not  see  that  lectures  can 
do  so  miK-h  good  as  reading  the  books  from  which  the  lectures  are  taken.  I 
know  nothing  that  can  be  best  taught  by  lecture;*,  except  where  experiments 
are  to  be  shown.  You  may  teach  chemistry  by  lectures ;  you  might  teach 
Baking  of  shoes  by  lectures!'* 

"  Education-  in  Kngland  has  been  in  danger  of  being  hurt  by  two  of  its  great- 
est men,  Milton  and  Locke.  Milton^s  plan  is  impracticable,  and  I  suppose  has 
never  been  tried;  Locke's  I  fency,  has  been  tried  often  enough,  but  is  very  im- 
perfisct;  it  gives  too  much  on  one  side,  and  too  little  on  the  other:  it  gives  too 
little  to  literature.'* 

CORTOEAL   PUNISHNEXT    BY   THE   SCHOOLMASTER, 

The  master  of  a  public  school  at  Campbell-town,  in  Scotland,  had  been  sus- 
pended from  his  office,  on  a  charge  against  him  of  having  used  immoderate  and 
erael  correction.  Mr.  Boswcll  was  engaged  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  master, 
and  consulted  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject,  who  made  the  following  obsorvatiosi) : 
*'Tlie  charge  is,  that  he  has  used  immotlerato  and  cruel  correction.  Correction 
in  itself)  is  not  cruel ;  children,  being  not  reasonable,  can  be  governed  only  by 
fear.  To  impress  this  fear,  is  tlierefore  one  of  the  first  duties  of  those  who  have 
the  care  of  children.  It  lh  the  duty  of  a  parent,  and  has  never  been  thought 
inconsistent  with  parental  tenderness.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  who  is  in  the 
highest  exaltation  when  he  is  loco  parentis.  Yet,  as  good  things  become  evil 
by  excess,  correction,  by  being  immoderate,  may  become  cruel.  But  when  is 
correction  immoderate?  When  it  is  more  frequent  or  more  severe  than  is  re- 
quired ad  monendum  ei  docendwm,  for  reformation  and  instruction.  No  severity 
is  cruel  which  obstinacy  makes  necessary ;  for  the  greatest  cruelty  would  be  to 
desist,  and  leave  the  scliolar  too  careless  for  instruction,  and  too  much  hardened 
for  reproof.  Locke,  in  his  treatise  of  PMucation,  mentions  a  mother  with  ap- 
plause, who  whipped  an  infant  eight  times  bef(»rc  she  had  subdued  it;  for  had 
she  stopped  at  the  seventh  act  of  correction,  her  daughter,  says  ho,  would  have 
been  ruined.  The  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  young  minds  are  very  different ;  as 
diiferent  must  be  the  deg^rees  of  persevering  severity.  A  stubborn  scholar  must 
be  corrected  tiU  he  is  subdued.  The  discipline  of  a  school  is  military.  There 
most  either  be  unbounded  licence  or  absolute  authority.    The  master  who  pun- 
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ishes,  not  onlj  oonsolte  the  (utare  happiness  of  him  who  is  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  correction,  but  he  propagates  obedience  through  the  whole  school,  and 
establishes  regularity  by  exemplary  justice.  The  victorious  obstinacy  of  a  sin- 
gle boy  would  make  his  future  endeavors  of  reformation  or  instruction  totaUy 
ineffectual :  obstinacy  therefore  must  never  be  victorious.  Yet  it  is  well  known, 
that  there  sometimes  occurs  a  sullen  and  hardy  resolution,  that  lauglis  at  all 
common  punishment,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  common  degrees  of  pain.  Cor- 
rection must  be  proportioned  to  occasions.  The  flexible  will  be  reformed  by 
gentle  discipline,  and  the  refVactory  must  be  subdued  by  harsher  methods.  The 
degprees  of  scholastic,  as  of  military  punishment,  no  stated  rules  can  ascertain. 
It  must  bo  enforced  till  it  overpowers  temptation ;  till  stubbornness  becomes 
flexible,  and  perverseness  regular.  Custom  and  reason  have,  indeed,  set  some 
bounds  to  scholastic  penalties :  the  schoolmaster  inflicts  no  capital  punishments, 
nor  enforces  his  edicts  by  either  death  or  mutilation.  The  civil  law  has  wisely 
determined,  that  a  master  who  strikes  at  a  scholar^s  eye  shall  be  considered  as 
criminal  But  punishments,  liowever  severe,  that  produce  no  lasting  evil,  may 
be  just  and  reasonable,  because  they  may  be  necessary.  Such  have  been  the 
punishments  used  by  the  schoolmaster  accused.  No  scholar  has  gone  from  him 
either  blind  or  lame,  or  with  any  of  his  limbs  or  powers  injured  or  impaired. 
They  were  irregular,  and  he  punished  them ;  they  were  obstinate,  and  he  en- 
forced his  punishment.  But,  however  provoked,  he  never  exceeded  the  limits 
of  moderation,  for  he  inflicted  nothing  beyond  present  pain ;  and  how  much  of 
that  was  required,  no  man  is  so  little  able  to  determine  as  those  who  have  de- 
termined against  him — the  parents  of  the  offenders.  It  has  been  said,  that  be 
used  unprecedented  and  improper  instruments  of  correction.  Of  this  accusation 
the  meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be  found.  No  instrument  of  correction  is  more 
proper  than  another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  produce  present  pain  without 
lasting  mischief.  Whatever  were  his  instruments,  no  lasting  mischief  has  en- 
sued ;  and  therefore,  however  unusual,  in  hands  so  cautious  they  were  proper. 
It  has  been  objected,  that  he  admits  the  charge  of  cruelty,  by  producing  no 
evidence  to  confute.  Let  it  be  considered,  that  his  scholars  are  either  dispersed 
at  large  in  the  world  or  continue  to  inhabit  the  place  in  which  they  were  bred. 
Those  who  are  dispersed  can  not  be  found ;  those  who  remain  are  the  sons  of 
his  persecutors,  and  are  not  likely  to  support  a  man  to  whom  their  fathers  are 
enemies.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  enmity  of  their  fathers  proves  tlie  justice 
of  the  charge,  it  must  be  considered  how  often  experience  shows  us,  that  men 
who  are  angry  on  one  ground  will  accuse  on  another;  with  how  little  kindness 
in  a  town  of  low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  learning  is  regarded ;  and  how  im- 
plicitly, where  the  inhabitants  are  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  hearkened  to  and 
followed.  In  a  place  like  Campbell-town,  it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  to  make  a  party.  It  is  easy  for  that  party  to  heat  themselves  with 
imaginary  grievances.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  oppress  a  man  poorer  than  them- 
selves ;  and  natural  to  assert  the  dignity  of  riches,  by  persisting  in  oppression.^ 
Upon  tlio  same  subject,  Mr.  Boswell  also  observed,  "It  is  a  very  delicate 
matter  to  interfere  between  a  master  and  his  scholars ;  nor  do  I  see  how  you 
can  fix  the  degree  of  severity  that  a  master  may  use."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
till  you  can  fix  the  degree  of  obstinacy  and  negligence  of  the  scholars,  yoa 
can  not  flx  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  master.  Severity  mu«t  be  continaed 
un'.H  obstinacy  be  subdued  and  negligence  be  cured.^ 


BAMUEL  PARR.-DUrCOU]lfiB  ON  EDUCATION. 

SAMUEL  PARR,  D.D.— 1747-1826. 

Dr.  Samuel  Parr  was  bora  at  Harrow-on-the  Hill  in  1737,  spent 
two  yean  in  Emanael  College,  Cambridge,  and  served  as  usher  in 
Harrow  School  from  1767  to  1772,  and  afterwards  as  principal  of 
a  classical  school  at  Colchester,  and  Norwich.  His  erudition  was 
fast,  and  in  spite  of  its  frequently  injudicious  and  inelegant  osten- 
tation, was  pronounced  by  Macaulay  **  to  be  precious,  massive,  and 
splendid.**  We  give  below  brief  passages  from  a  Discourse  on  Edu- 
cation^ preached  in  behalf  of  the  Charity  Schools  of  Norwich,  De- 
cember 25,  1770,  to  mark  the  transition  in  the  aims  of  English  Ed- 
ucators from  the  old  doctrine  of  parochial,  charitable,  and  en- 
dowed schools^  to  the  broader  practice  of  public  instruction,  sup- 
ported by  goveroment  appropriations,  and  property  taxation. 

BDUCATIOV  nr  RESPIOT  TO  PENAL   LEGISLATION. 

*  The  great  and  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  whole  sjstero  of  penal 
laws  has  been  erected  is,  that  thej  are  meant  not  so  much  to  punish  as  to 
deter;  not  merely  to  lop  off  the  offender,  but  chiefly  to  prevent  his  offenses 
from  becoming  contagious ;  not  to  gratify  the  malice  of  individuals,  but  to  se- 
OQie  the  public  good.  Now  for  purposes  of  prevention  nearly  similar,  we 
defend  the  cause  of  early  and  religious  education.  It  aims,  indeed,  at  ends  far 
more  numerous  than  laws  can  attain,  and  it  pursues  them  by  methods  more 
generally  applicable,  and  more  agreeable  to  our  humanity  when  they  are  ap- 
plied. 

In  promoting  the  happiness  of  our  species,  much  is,  in  Christian  countries, 
effected  by  the  authority  of  legal  restraint,  and  much  by  public  instruction  fh)m 
the  pulpit.  But  education  in  the  large  and  proper  sense,*  in  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  enforce  it,  may  boast  even  of  superior  usefulness. 

It  comes  home  directly  "  to  the  bosom  and  business  of"  young  persons — ^it 
rectifies  every  principle,  and  controls  every  action — it  prevents  their  attention 
from  being  relaxed  by  amusement,  dissipated  by  levity,  or  overwhelmed  by 
vice— it  preserves  them  fh>m  falling  a  prey  to  the  wicked  examples  of  the 
worid  when  they  are  in  company,  and  from  becoming  slaves  to  their  own  tur- 
bulent appetites  when  they  are  in  solitude.  It  is  not  occasional  or  desultory 
in  its  operation— on  tlie  contrary,  it  heaps  "  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon 
precept," — it  binds  the  commands  of  religion,  for  "a  sign  upon  the  hands  of 
young  men,  and  frontlets  between  their  eyes," — it  is  calculated  to  purify  their  de- 
sires,  and  to  regulate  their  conduct,  when  they  "  sit  in  tlie  house,  and  when 
they  walk  in  the  way ;"  when  they  "  lie  down  in  peace  to  take  their  rest," 
and  when  they  "rise  up"  to  "go  forth  to  their  labor."  Now,  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  society,  whether  it  be  collected  from  the  records  of  Revelation  or 
the  deductions  of  Philosophy,  from  oral  tradition  or  from  historical  evidence, 


*  By  •doetttioa,  I  all  alMf  mean  not  manly  Uia  act  of  ineoloatinf  moral  ptacapto  and  ralifioai 
dectrina,  ba*  a  Mriw  of  dieaiplina  applM  to  tha  beartt  and  livat  of  yoang  paftoof.  I  ooottod, 
fcawiai,  that  good  ioiCnMCioa  ii  iutnunantal  in  formiog  good  habiti. 
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we  find  that  men  first  asaembled  in  small  oompanies,  which  are  generally  to  bo 
looked  upon  rather  as  tribes  under  a  chieftain  than  as  nations  under  a  king. 

The  arts  of  policy  were  then  coDfined  to  a  narrow  compass ;  the  remains  of 
private  life  were  closely  interwoven  with  thoso  of  public ;  and  the  education 
of  children  was  subjected  not  only  to  the  discretionary  authority  of  purentSi 
but  to  the  immediate  and  fVequent  interpositions  of  lawgivers. 

A  custom  which  began  among  tribes  continued  afterwards  in  small  States; 
and  Jience  we  find  that  by  the  laws  of  Sparta,  the  magistrates  often  laid  down 
rules  ibr  training  up  diildren.  But  in  larger  kingdoms  as  in  that  of  Persia, 
the  system  of  instruction  which  Ibll  under  the  notice  of  government,  chiefly 
affected  those  who  were  bom  from  noble  parents,  and  intended  for  elevated 
stations.  In  states  more  civilized  than  Sparta,  and  more  popular  than  P^rsii^ 
the  magistrates  rather  encouraged  tlian  directed  education ;  and  here  we  see  it 
flourish  with  the  greatest  variety,  and  in  the  highest  perfection.  The  man  of 
fbrtune  among  the  Athenians  refined  his  manners  by  literal  stndicis  en]af|;ed 
his  understanding  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and  braced  the  powers  of  hit 
body  by  the  rough  exercises  of  the  gymnasia.  But  the  lower  citisens  west 
content  to  acquire  the  art  of  reading,  and  hence  among  a  people  so  fastidious 
and  so  high  spirited  as  the  Athenians  were,  **  to  be  ignorant  of  letters,"  be- 
came a  proverbial  and  poignant  term  of  contempt.  In  our  own  country,  the 
various  plans  of  instruction  are  well  adapted  to  the  various  classes  of  the  oom* 
munity.  Our  public  forms  of  education  supply  much  of  what  w^as  dona 
in  the  larger  states  of  antiquity,  and  by  the  methods  taken  for  training  up  the 
children  of  the  poor,  we  secure  many  of  the  benefits  that  were  aimed  at  in  the 
smaller.  Accommodating  thus  our  measures  to  the  difierent  exigencies  of  dif* 
ferent  times  and  places,  we  are  at  liberty  to  employ  many  expedients,  whioh, 
in  the  distant  and  general  view  of  a  legislator,  would  be  imperfectly  provided 
for ;  and  we  avoid  many  inconveniences  by  which  education  would  certainly 
be  cramped,  in  consequence  of  rules  indiscriminately  prescribed  and  oompul- 
aoril^  enforced. 

INDUSTRIAL  ■LBlCKfT  IN  80BO0L8  FOR  THE  POOR. 

A  moderate  proportkm  of  work,  at  the  discretion  of  a  committee  fbr  thaV 
porpoee,  is  to  be  allotte<^  and  their  earnings  during  that  time  are  to  be  regu- 
larly accounted  for,  and  in  caao  any  child  should,  by  greater  industry,  earn  be« 
yond  that  proportion,  it  becomes  the  property  of  that  child,  and  is  to  be  set 
apart  fbr  his  une.  It  will  produce  rewards  fur  the  diligent;  it  will  fbmish  ma- 
terials of  employment  for  the  idle ;  it  will  enable  you  to  instmot  more  boys 
than  hitherto  have  been  instrqcted,  in  reading  and  writing;  it  takes  nothing 
firom  those  who  now  read  and  write.  We  beget  in  these  childreq  more  regular 
habits  of  industry,  and  we  convey  to  them  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  lit- 
tle arts  in  which  they  are  employed,  than  desultory  and  solitary  labor  can  be- 
stow. We  do  not  impose  apon  them  such  severe  toils  as  will  entlrriy  diaabla 
the  diligent  from  contributing  at  home  to  the  support  of  their  pareatsw  Ws 
give  them  instruction,  which  is  in  some  measure  connected  witli  the  more  la- 
borious employments  to  which  they  will  be  hereafter  summoned ;  and  we  pro- 
vide, too,  means  of  subslstenoe  for  seasons  when  the  poor  may  derive  many 
oomforls  yet  unfbreseen  ihom  the  task  yon  assign  them.  Those  oonforts  m^ 
be  fi)uii4  Iq  obange  of  place,  \a  old  sge,  or  in  an  unprosperpus  state  of  Ua4s« 

BETTER  EDUOATIOV  OF  OIRia 

Women  are  no  longer  ooosidered  as  being,  what  the  gres(  €M  of  heavsn 
and  earth  never  intended  they  should  be^  an  useless  incumbranoai  or  s  glitts^ 
ing,  but  empty  omamen|b    Thejr  sre  (ound  to  be  capable  both  of  ooatribiitiQg, 
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it  our  ooDveoienoei,  tad  of  reflnmg  our  plcMuras.  Their  weaknen  is  tfaeror 
Aire  protected,  their  fine  aeosibilitiea  become  the  object  of  a  regard  that  i« 
(bunded  on  pripciple  as  well  as  on  affection,  and  their  talents  are  called  forth 
into  public  notice.  Hence  the  excellence  wliich  some  of  them  have  displayed, 
intlie  elegant  aocompli^hmeuts  of  painting,  and  music,  and  poetry;  in  the 
nice  diflcriminatioiu  of  biography;  in  the  broader  researches  of  history;  in 
moral  compositions,  where  the  subject  is  not  obscured  by  the  arts  of  a  quaint 
and  spurious  philosophy,  but  illuminated  by  the  graces  of  an  unaffected  and 
natural  eloquence;  where,  tlirougii  the  labyrinths  in  which  are  to  be  found  the 
most  hidden  and  complex  principles  of  thought  and  action,  we  are  conducted 
by  the  delicate  and  faithful  clue  of  manners;  and  where,  instead  of  being 
harassed  by  aubtleties  which  beguile  and  weary  the  understanding,  we  are  led, 
by  a  sort  of  magical  attraction,  through  a  long  and  varied  train  of  sentiments, 
which  diarm  and  improve  the  hear(.  Ilence  the  employment  assigned  to 
others  in  many  different  branches  of  manual  labor.  The  employments  which 
you  have  prescribed  may  be  stretched  almost  through  the  whole  circle  of  fe- 
male duty  and  female  economy,  by  those  who  are  to  pursue  them.  They  coq- 
tain  whatever  can  be  useful  to  them,  whether  as  mistres^ses  of  little  families 
which  are  their  own,  or  as  servants  in  the  families  of  their  superiors.  ^OJ 
are  calculated  to  cherish  that  prudence  which  is  necessary  in  every  station,  an^ 
that  cleanliness  which  is  peculiarly  ornamental  to  the  female  sex.  They  tend 
to  produce  such  habits  of  industry  as  are  connected  with  the  immediate  busi- 
ness of  these  little  opes,  and  such,  too,  as  they  can  with  ease  and  with  advan- 
tage carry  into  the  very  few  domestic  employments  which  are  not  directly  ip- 
doded  within  our  pUn. 

▲DVAVTA0B8  OF  EKOLIS^  UNIVEBSITIEg.* 

This,  I  am  aware,  is  not  precisely  the  fittest  opportunity  for  me  to  enter  into 
a  formal  defenae  of  them  (the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford),  or  to  ex- 
patiate upon  their  peculiar  and  indisputable  advantages,  upon  those  powerfhl 
correctives  of  singularity  and  fVowardncss  which  are  found  in  the  attrition  of 
mind  against  mind  on  a  spot  where  different  c1assc»  live  together  under  a  sys- 
tem of  general  discipline, — upon  the  force  of  established  rules  in  producing 
early  habits  of  reg^arity  and  decorum, — upon  the  strong  though  easy  yoke 
that  is  thrown  over  tlie  impetuosity  of  youth, — upon  the  salutary  influence 
among  well  impressed  and  well  disposed  young  men,  of  that  ^i|X<«ia  {youth- 
ful eornra4ithip)  which  is  so  beautifully  described,  and  so  frequently  extolled  by 
the  writers  of  antiquity, — upon  the  propensity  of  the  heart  unaasailed  by  carat 
and  untainted  by  selfishness,  to  form  the  best  friendships  from  the  best  motives^ 
— ^upon  the  generous  aense  of  shame  that  must  prevail  among  enlightened 
equals,  observing  the  conduct  of  equals,  and  cultivating  honor,  pot  as  a  sliowj 
and  artificial  fashion,  but  as  a  natural  sentiment,  and  evep  ap  indispensable 
duty, — upon  the  goodly  effects  that  are  wrought  on  the  temper  as  well  as  taste, 
by  the  daily  and  hourly  view  of  edifices,  agreeable  ftom  oonvenienoe,  or  strik- 
ing from  magnifloenoa^  or  venerable  from  antiquity, — upon  the  desire  whic^ 
pietarea,  statues,  insoriptiona,  public  harangues,  and  other  local  circumstances, 
may  excite  in  men  of  vivid  conceptions  and  glowing  ambition,  not  merely  to 
admire  but  to  perpetuate  and  to  share  in  the  celebrity  of  places  adorned 
throqgli  many  auceeaaive  ages  by  many  bright  luminaries  of  the  sclioolii  tbo 
pulpit,  tbe  bar,  and  the  aenata, — upon  the  tendency  of  well  regulated  amutfr> 
ments,  and  well  directed  studies,  to  plant  within  our  bosoms  those  attachments 
to  tho  seal  of  oi)r  education,  which  may  afterwards  expi^nd  into  the  love  of  our 
AN}i|tf7,-r«]Km  tb«  fiicUity  of  nocees  to  well  atored  librarie%-Hipoa  the  ^flBcacr^ 


•  Note  to  tha  BpiUl  Sernwo,  praaelMd  April  15, 1800. 
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of  oral  instractioD,  judicioady  and  diligently  oommunicated, — ^apon  the  compe- 
titions that  will  arise  among  numbers,  whose  judgments  on  the  qualifications 
of  each  other  are  too  frequent  to  be  eluded,  too  imi>artial  to  be  resisted,  and 
too  weighty  to  be  slighted, — upon  the  institution  of  prizes  for  compositions  to 
be  recited  in  the  Halls  of  Colleges,  or  the  Theatres  of  the  Universities, — upon 
the  distribution  of  literary  distinctions  in  seasons  of  general  examination,^-or, 
upon  the  connection  of  other  academical  rewards,  lucrative  or  honorary,  with 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence.  Waving,  therefore,  all  such  pertinent  and 
interesting  topics,  I  would  only  request  that  the  usefulness  of  these  seminaries^ 
like  that  of  every  human  institution,  may  be  judged  by  their  fruits. 

Dr.  Parr  quotes  passages  from  Dr.  Johnson,  Sit  William  Jones, 
and  Dr.  Lowth,  to  support  his  favorable  estimate  of  English 
University  Education.     Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Idler  (No.  21),  says: 

Tlie  number  of  learned  persons  in  these  celebrated  seats  is  still  considerable; 
and  more  conveniences  and  opportunities  for  study  still  subsist  in  them  than  in 
any  other  place.  Tliere  is  at  least  one  powerful  incentive  to  learning — I  mean 
the  genius  of  the  place.  This  is  a  sort  of  inspiring  duty,  which  every  youth 
of  quick  sensibility  and  ingenuous  dis^position  creates  to  himself,  by  reflecting 
that  ho  is  pUced  under  those  venerable  walls  whore  a  Hooker  and  a  Ham- 
mond, a  Bacon  and  a  Nowton,  once  pursued  the  same  course  of  science,  and 
(torn  whence  they  soared  to  the  most  elevated  heigiits  of  literary  fame.  This 
is  that  incitement,  wliich  Tully,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  experienced 
at  Athens,  when  he  contemplated  the  portico  where  Socrates  sat,  and  the  lau- 
rel-groves where  Plato  disputed.  But  tliere  are  other  circumstances,  and  of  the  * 
highest  importance,  which  make  our  colleges  superior  to  all  places  of  educa* 
tioD.  These  institutions,  though  somewhat  fallen  from  their  primary  simplicity, 
are  such  as  influence  in  a  particular  manner  the  moral  conduct  of  their  youths; 
and,  in  this  general  depravity  of  manners  and  laxity  of  principles,  pure  religion 
is  no  where  more  strongly  inculcated. 

Sir  William  Jones  in  an  oration  intended  to  have  been  spoken 
in  Oxford,  July  9,  1773,  says: 

There  is  no  branch  of  literature,  there  is  no  liberal  art,  no  sublime  or  uaeftil 
science  which  may  not  here  be  learned  to  perfection.  All  nature  lies  open  to 
our  inspection.  The  surprising  fabric  of  this  visible  world  has  been  explained 
to  us,  not  by  conjectures  or  opinions,  but  by  demonstration;  the  works  of 
poets,  critics,  rhetoricians,  historians,  philosophers,  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
all  nations  and  all  ages,  are  here  made  accessible  and  familiar  to  the  students  of 
every  class,  in  whose  minds  they  are  preserved  as  in  a  curious  repository, 
whence  they  may  at  any  time  be  extracted  for  the  honor  and  benefit  of  the 
human  species. 

Dr.  Lowth,  in  vindicating  himself  from  the  implied  aspersion 
of  Bishop  Warburton  in  contrasting  his  own  self-education  with  his 
(Dr.  L's)  opportunities  of  academical  culture,  confesses : — that 

He  had  been  educated  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  he  had  ei^yed  all  the 
advantages,  both  public  and  private,  which  that  famous  seat  of  learning  to 
largely  affords ;  that  he  had  spent  many  years  in  that  illustrious  society,  in  a 
well  regulated  course  of  discipline  and  studies,  and  in  the  agreeable  and  im- 
proving commerce  of  gentlemen  and  scholars;  in  a  society  where  emnlatioB 
without  envy,  ambition  without  jealou^,  contention  without  animosity,  incited 
industry  and  awakened  genius;  where  a  liberal  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  a 
genuine  freedom  of  thought  was  raised,  encouraged,  and  pushed  fbrward,  by 
example,  by  commendation,  and  by  authority ;  that  he  had  breatlied  there  the 
same  atmosphere  wluch  the  Hooken^  the  ChUlingwortiU)  and  the  Lockes  had 
breathed  befbre. 
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BIB  THOMAS  MOBB. 
LimBS  OH  THB  EDUCATION  OF  HT8  CHILDimi. 

8m  Thomas  Mobe — ^who,  as  member  and  speaker  of  the  Ilouse  of 
Commons,  and  Chancellor  of  England,  and  in  other  positions  of  trust 
and  magistracy,  proved  himself  eminently  fit,  incorruptible,  and  effi- 
cient ;  and  as  son,  husband,  father,  nciglibor,  and  friend,  was  never 
surpassed  in  the  exercise  of  those  homely,  graceful,  and  Christian 
quiUities  which  make  up  the  happiness  of  liome  and  social  life — was 
bom  in  London  in  1480,  and  to  the  everlasting  discredit  of  all  con- 
cerned in  his  trial  and  condemnation,  was  beheaded  July  5,  1535, — 
the  victim  of  the  brutal  lust  and  higli-handed  tyranny  of  Henry  Yin. 

The  following  description  of  the  school,  and  the  views  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  on  the  education  of  his  cliildren,  and  especially  of  his 
diughtcrs,  arc  taken  from  The  Life  of  Sir  TJiamai  More,  hy  his  ffrand- 
Am,  CreMicre  More  : 

The  Home  School  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

The  school  of  Sir  Tkomas  Merc's  children  was  famoas  over  the  whole 
world ;  for  that  their  wits  were  rare,  their  dilij^nce  extraordinaryf  and  their 
masters  most  excellent  men,  as  above  the  rest  Doctor  Clement,  an  excellent 
Grecian  and  physician,  who  was  after-reader  of  tlio  physic-lecture  in  Oxford,  and 
let  out  many  books  of  Icamini;.  After  him  one  William  Gunucll,  who  read  after 
with  great  praise  in  Cambric^e;  and  besides  these,  one  Drue,  one  Nicholas, 
sad  after  all,  one  Richard  Hart,  of  whose  rare  Icaniin?  and  industry  in  this 
behalf,  let  us  see  wliat  may  he  gathered  out  of  Sir  Thomases  Icttcra  unto 
them,  and,  first,  to  Mr.  Gunnell,  thus: 

SIB  THOMAS  MORE  TO  MB.   OUNNELL. 

I  have  received,  my  dear  Gunnell,  your  letters,  such  as  they  arc  wont  to  be, 
most  elegant,  and  full  of  affection.  Tour  love  towards  my  children  I  gather 
by  your  letter ;  their  diligence  by  their  own ;  for  every  one  of  their  letters 
pteaseth  me  very  much,  yet  most  especially  I  take  Joy  to  hear  tliat  my  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth  hath  showed  as  great  modesty  in  her  mother* s  absence,  as  any 
one  could  do,  if  she  had  been  in  presence ;  let  her  know  tliat  that  thin^  liked 
me  better  than  all  the  epistles  besides ;  for  as  I  esteem  learning  w^hich  is  Joined 
with  virtue,  more  than  all  the  treasures  of  kings ;  so  what  doth  the  fame  of 
being  a  great  scholar  bring  us,  if  it  be  severed  from  virtue,  other  than  a 
notorious  and  famous  infamy,  especially  in  a  woman,  whom  men  will  be  ready 
the  more  willingly  to  assail  for  their  learning,  because  It  is  a  hard  matter,  and 
aigueth  a  reproach  to  the  sluggishness  of  a  man,  who  will  not  stick  to  lay 
the  fault  of  their  natural  malice  upon  the  quality  of  learning,  supposing  that 
their  own  unskilfulnefts  by  comparing  it  with  the  vices  of  those  that  are 
lea  -ncd,  sluUl  t>e  accounted  for  virtue ;  but  if  any  woman,  on  the  contrary 
part  (as  I  hojM  and  wish  by  your  own  instruction  and  teaching  all  mine  wiU 
do),  sluiU  Join  many  virtues  of  the  mind  with  a  little  skill  of  learning,  I  shall 
account,  this  more  happiness  than  if  tlicy  were  able  to  attain  to  Croesus* 
wealth.  Joined  with  the  beauty  ()f  fair  Helen ;  not  because  they  were  to  got 
fame  Uiereby,  although  Uiat  inseparably  followeth  all  virtue,  as  shadow  doth 
the  body,  but  for  that  they  should  obtain  by  this  the  true  reward  of  wisdom, 
which  can  never  be  taken  away,  as  wealth  may,  nor  will  fade  as  beauty  doth, 
because  it  dependeth  of  truth  and  Justice,  and  not  of  the  blasts  of  men's 
months,  than  which  nothing  is  more  foolish,  nothing  more  pernicious ;  for  as 
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it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  man  to  eschew  infamy,  so  it  is  not  only  the  proi)erty 
of  a  proud  man,  bat  also  of  a  wretched  and  ridiculous  man  to  frame  their 
actions  only  for  praise;  for  that  man's  mind  must  needs  be  full  of  unqniet- 
ness,  that  alwa^-s  wavers  for  fear  of  other  men's  judgments  between  joy  and 
sadness.  But  amongst  other  the  notable  benefits  which  learning]:  bcstoweth 
npon  men,  I  account  this  one  of  the  most  profitable,  that  in  getting  of  learn- 
ing, wo  loolc  not  for  praise,  to  be  accounted  leanicJ  men,  but  only  to  use  it  on 
«11  occasions,  which  the  best  of  all  other  learned  men,  I  moan  the  philoso- 
phers, tliosti  true  moderators  of  men's  actions,  have  delivered  unto  us  from 
band  to  hand,  although  some  of  them  have  abused  their  sciences,  aiming  only 
to  be  accounted  excellent  men  by  tlic  people.  Thus  have  I  siMlcen,  my  Gun- 
ncll,  somewhat  the  more  of  the  not  coveting  of  vain  glory,  in  regard  of  those 
words  in  your  letter,  whereby  you  judge  that  the  high  spirit  of  my  daughter 
Margaret's  wit  is  not  to  bo  dejected,  wherein  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  that 
you  arc,  but  I  think  (as  I  doubt  not  but  yon  are  of  the  same  mind)  tluit  he 
dotli  deject  his  generous  wit,  whosoever  occustometh  himself  to  admire  va:n 
and  base  objects,  and  he  raiseth  well  his  spirits,  that  embraccth  virtue  and 
true  good.  They  are  base-minded,  indeed,  that  esteem  the  shadow  of  good 
tilings  (which  most  men  greedily  snatch  at,  for  want  of  discretion  to  judge 
true  good  from  apparent),  rather  than  the  truth  itself.  And,  therefore,  seeing 
I  hold  tliis  the  best  way  for  tliein  to  wall^  in,  I  have  not  only  requested  yon, 
my  dear  Guimell,  whom  of  yourself  I  know  would  have  done  it  out  of  \h% 
entire  afiTection  you  boar  unto  thctn ;  neither  have  I  desired  my  wife  alone, 
whom  her  motherly  piety  by  me  often  and  many  ways  tried,  doth  stir  them 
up  thereto,  but  also  all  other  my  friends  I  have  entreated  many  times  to 
persuade  all  my  children  to  this,  tl  at  avoiding  all  the  gulfs  and  downfalls  of 
pride,  tliey  walk  through  the  pleasant  meadows  of  modesty,  that  they  never 
bo  enamored  of  the  glistening  hue  of  gold  and  sliver,  nor  lament  for  the  want 
of  those  things  which,  by  error,  they  admire  in  oUiers ;  that  they  think  no 
better  of  thcmsclTcs  for  all  their  costly  trimmings,  nor  any  meaner  for  the 
want  of  tliem ;  not  to  lessen  Uicir  beauty  by  neglecting  it,  which  they  hare  by 
nature,  nor  to  make  It  any  more  by  unseemly  art;  to  think  virtue  tbclr 
chief  hi4>plness,  learning  and  good  qualities  the  next,  of  which  those  arc  especi- 
ally to  be  learned  which  will  avail  them  most;  that  Is  to  say,  piety  towards 
God,  charity  towards  all  men,  modesty  and  Cliristian  humility  in  themsdvea,  by 
which  they  shall  reap  from  God  tho  reward  of  an  innocent  life,  by  certain 
confidence  thereof  they  shall  not  need  to  fear  death,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
enjoying  true  alacrity,  tliey  shall  neither  be  puffed  up  with  the  vain  praises  of 
men,  nor  dejected  by  any  slander  of  disgrace ;  these  I  esteem  the  true  and 
solid  fruits  of  learning;  which,  as  they  happen  not,  I  confess  to  all  that  are 
learned,  so  those  may  easily  attain  them  who  begin  to  study  with  this  intent; 
neither  is  thcro  any  diffbrence  In  harvest  lime,  whetlier  he  was  man  or  woman 
that  sowed  flnit  the  com ;  for  both  of  them  bear  name  of  a  nM&sonable  creature 
equally,  whose  nature  reason  only  doth  distinguish  from  brute  beasts,  and, 
therefore,  I  do  not  see  why  learning.  In  like  manner,  may  not  equally  agree 
with  both  sexes ;  for  by  it,  reason  Is  cultivated,  and  (as  a  Add)  sowed  with  the 
wholesome  seed  of  good  precepts,  it  brlngeth  forth  an  exccHcnt  fruit  But  If 
tho  soil  of  woman's  brain  be  of  its  own  nature  bad,  and  apter  to  bear  fein 
than  com  (by  which  si^ng  many  do  terrify  women  from  learning),  I  am  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  a  woman's  wit  U  the  more  dlUgenUy  by  good  instruc- 
tions and  learning  to  be  manured,  to  the  end,  the  defect  of  nature  may  be 
redressed  by  Industry.    Of  which  mind  were  aUo  many  wise  and  holy  anelent 

•t^  Tl,"*  **"  **""**  °"'*'^  ®-  ^«~»o  «d  8.  Augustine,  who  not  only 
exhorted  many  noble  matrons  and  honorable  Tirglns  to  tiie  getting  of  le«rali«. 
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bat  alio  to  fnrOier  tliem  therein,  they  dilif^tly  exponnded  unto  them  many 
hard  places  of  Scriptures ;  yea,  vrote  many  letters  onto  tender  maids,  fall  of 
•o  great  learalDg,  that  seareely  our  old  and  fi^reatest  professors  of  divinity  can 
veil  read  them,  mach  leas  be  able  to  understand  them  perfectly;  which  Holy 
flainta*  work  you  vlU  endeavor,  my  learned  Guanell,  of  your  courtesy,  tliat 
my  daaghters  may  leam,  whereby  they  may  chiefly  know  what  end  they  ought 
to  have  ia  their  learning  to  place  the  fruits  of  their  labors  in  God,  and  a  tme 
conadeiice,  by  which  it  will  be  easily  brought  to  pass,  tliat  being  at  peace 
within  themselves,  they  shall  neither  bo  moved  with  praise  of  flatterers,  nor 
the  nipping  foIUea  of  nnieamed  scoflTcrs.  But  methlnks  I  hear  you  reply, 
Ihat  though  thaae,  my  precepts,  be  true,  yet  are  they  too  strong  and  hard  for 
ihe  tender  age  of  my  young  wenches  to  hearken  to ;  for  what«man,  be  he 
never  so  aged  or  expert  in  any  science,  is  so  constant  or  staid,  that  he  is  not  a 
little  stirred  up  with  the  ticlkliug  vanity  of  glory  ?  And  for  my  part,  I  esteem 
ttuit  the  harder  it  is  to.sliake  from  us  this  plague  of  pride,  so  much  the  more 
ought  every  one  to  endeavor  to  do  it  from  his  very  infancy.  And  I  think 
there  is  no  other  eause  why  this  almost  inevitable  mischief  doth  stick  so  fast 
In  our  breasts,  bat  for  that  it  is  Ingrafted  in  our  tender  minds,  even  by  our 
BurKS,  as  sooa  as  we  are  crept  oat  of  our  shells ;  It  is  fostered  by  our  masters, 
it  is  nourished  and  perfected  by  oar  parents,  whilst  that  nobody  propoundcth 
any  g^od  thing  to  children,  but  they  presently  bid  them  expect  praise  as  the 
whole  reward  of  virtue ;  and  heneo  it  Is  that  they  are  so  mach  accustomed  to 
esteam  much  of  honor  and  praise,  tliat  by  seeking  to  please  the  worst,  who  are 
always  the  worat,  they  are  still  ashamed  to  be  good  with  the  fewest  That  this 
plague  may  the  farther  be  banished  from  my  children,  I  earnestly  desire  that  you, 
Diy  dear  Gonnell,  their  mother  and  all  their  friends,  would  still  sing  this  song  unto 
them :  hammer  it  always  in  their  heads,  and  inculcate  it  unto  them  upon  all  occa- 
riona,  that  Tain  glory  is  abject,  and  to  he  despised ;  neither  anything  to  be 
more  worthy  or  excellent  tiian  that  hnmble  modesty,  which  is  so  much  praised 
by  Christ ;  the  which  prudent  charity  will  so  guide  and  direct,  that  It  will 
toach  as  to  deaire  virtue  rather  tlian  to  upbraid  otlicrs  for  their  vices,  and  will 
procure  rather  to  love  them  who  admonish  us  of  our  faults,  than  to  hate  them 
for  their  wholesome  counsel.  To  the  obtaining  whereof  nothing  is  more 
available  than  to  read  unto  them  the  wlioleBonie  precepts  of  the  fathers, 
whom  they  know  not  to  be  angry  with  tXicm,  and  they  must  needs  be  vehc- 
meatly  moved  with  their  aathoritiea,  because  tliey  are  venerable  for  their 
sanctity.  If,  therefore,  yon  read  any  sncli  tiling  nnto  Margaret  and  Elizabeth 
besides  their  lessons  in  Tallust,  for  they  are  of  riper  Judgment,  byVeason  of 
their  age,  than  John  and  Cecily,  yon  shall  make  both  me  and  them  every  day 
more  bound  onto  yon ;  moreover,  yon  shall  hereby  procure  my  children  being 
dear  by  natnre,  after  this  more  dear  for  learning,  but  by  their  increase  of  good 
nanncra,  moat  dear  onto  me.    Farewell.    From  the  OouH  ifUt  Wkitrnm  Bift, 

SIB  raouxB  mobb  to  nis  cuildben. 

TnoMAB  MoBX,  lo  Mii  tthUe  School,  aendeth  Greeting  .'—BtholA  how  I  have 
found  out  a  compendious  wa^*  to  salute  you  all,  and  make  spare  of  time  and 
paper,  which  I  moat  neoda  have  wasted  In  saluting  every  one  of  you,  particu- 
larly by  your  namea,  which  would  be  very  superfluous,  because  you  are  all  so 
dear  unto  mo,  some  In  one  respect,  some  in  another,  that  I  can  omit  none  of 
yon  unaaloied.  Yet  I  know  not  whether  there  can  bo  any  bettor  motive  wt^I 
should  love  you  than  bocauae  you  are  scholars,  learning  aeemhig  to  bled  ms 
more  straltly  nnto  you  than  the  neamesa  of  blood.  I  rctjolce,  therefore,  thai 
Mr.  Drue  la  retomed  safe,  of  whose  safety  you  know  I  waa  rarefni.  If  I 
loved  Jim  not  so  mueh,  I  ahonld  envy  this,  your  so  groat  happlnssa  to 
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have  had  so  many  great  scholars  for  your  mastersw  For  I  thfaik  Mr.  Nicfaolat 
is  witli  yoa  also,  and  that  you  have  learned  of  him  much  astronomy;  so 
that  I  hear  you  have  proceeded  so  far  in  this  science  that  yon  now  know  not 
only  the  pole-star  or  do^,  and  such  like  of  the  common  constellations,  but 
also  (which  aq^eth  an  absolute  and  cunninj^  astronomer)  in  the  chief  planets 
themselves,  you  arc  able  to  discern  tlio  sun  from  the  moon. "  Go  forward, 
therefore,  with  this,  your  new  and  admirable  skill,  by  which  you  do  thus 
clunb  up  to  the  stars,  which,  whilst  you  daily  admire,  in  the  meanwhile  I 
admonish  you  also  to  think  of  tliis  Holy  Fast  of  Lent,  and  let  that  excellent 
and  pious  song  of  Boethius  sound  in  your  ears,  whereby  you  are  taught  also 
wiUi  your  minds  to  penetrate  heaven,  lest  when  the  body  is  lifted  up  on  hi^j^ 
the  soul  bo  jriven  down  to  the  earth  with  tho  brute  beasts.  FareweU.  Fnm 
Ute  Court  this  23d  qf  Marcfi. 

TuoMAS  MoBE  fo  Ills  lent  hdot'cd  chUdretij  arid  to  Margaret  Oigg$y  whom  he  num- 
hcrcth  amongut  hU  owfi^  tcnddh  Gi^ectiwj: 

Tlic  merchant  of  Bristow  brought  unto  me  your  letters  the  next  day  after 
he  had  received  tliem  of  you,  wiUi  tho  which  I  was  exceedingly  delighted ; 
for  there  can  come  nothing,  yea,  tliough  it  were  never  so  rude,  never  so 
meanly  polished,  from  this  your  shop,  but  it  procureth  me  more  delight  than 
any  otlicr's  works,  bo  tlicy  never  so  eloquent ;  your  writing  doth  so  stir  up 
uiy  aflcction  towards  you ;  l)ut  excluding  this,  your  letters  may  also  very  well 
please  mo  for  their  own  wortli,  being  full  of  line  wit,  and  of  a  pure  Latin 
phrase.    Therefore,  none  of  them  all  but  joyed  me  exceedingly ;  yet  to  tell 
you  ingenuously  what  I  think,  my  sou  John*s  letter  pleased  me  best,  both  be- 
cause it  was  longer  than  the  other,  as  also  for  that  he  seemeth  to  have  taken 
more  pains  than  the  rest ;  for  he  not  only  painteth  out  the  matter  decently, 
and  spcaketh  elegantly,  but  he  playoth  also  pleasantly  with  me,  and  retnmeth 
my  jests  upon  mo  again  very  wittily ;  and  this  ho  doth  not  only  pleasantly, 
but  temperately  witlial,  showing  that  he  is  mindful  witli  whom  ho  jcsteth,  to 
wit,  his  father,  whom  he  endeavorcth  so  to  delight,  tliat  be  is  also  afeared  to 
offend.     Ilercaf ter  I  expect  every  day  letters  from  every  one  of  you ;  neither 
will  I  accept  such  excuses  as  you  complain  of,  that  you  had  no  leisure,  or  that 
the  carrier  went  away  suddenly,  or  that  you  have  no  matter  to  write ;  John  is 
not  wont  to  allege  any  such  things ;  nothing  can  hinder  you  from  writing,  but 
many  things  may  exhort  you  thereto ;  why  should  you  lay  any  fault  upon  tlic 
carrier,  seeing  3-ou  may  prevent  his  coming,  and  have  tliem  ready  made  up  and 
sealed  two  days  before  any  offer  tliemselvcs  to  carry  them  ?   And  how  can  you 
want  matter  of  writing  unto  me,  who  am  delighted  to  hear  either  of  your 
studies  or  of  your  play ;  whom  you  may  even  tlien  please  exceedingly,  when, 
having  nothing  to  write  of,  you  write  as  largely  as  you  can  of  that  nothhig, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  easy  for  you  to  do,  especially  being  women,  and, 
therefore,  prattlers  by  nature,  and  amongst  whom,  daily,  a  great  story  riseth 
of  nothing?    But  this  I  admonish  you  to  do,  that  whether  you  write  of  serious 
matters  or  of  trifles,  you  write  with  diligence  and  consideration,  premedlUt- 
ing  of  it  before;  neither  will  it  be  amiss  if  you  first  indite  it  in  English,  fbr 
then  it  may  moro  easily  be  translated  into  Latin,  whilst  tho  mind,  free  from 
invenUng,  is  attentive  to  find  apt  and  eloquent  words.    And  although  I  pat 
this  to  your  choice,  whether  yon  will  do  so  or  no,  yet  I  enjoin  you  by  all 
means,  that  you  diligently  examine  what  you  have  written,  before  you  write  it 
over  f oh-  again,  first  considering  attentively  the  whole  sentence ;  and  after 
examine  every  part  thereof,  by  which  means  you  may  easily  find  out  If  any 
solecisms  have  escaped  you ;  which  being  put  out,  and  your  letter  written  ftdr, 
yw  wien  let  It  not  also  trouble  you  to  exaraiue  It  aver  i^n;  tor  aometimw 
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t&e  same  fhnlU  creep  In  at  the  second  writing,  vhich  yon  before  had  blotted 
OQt  By  this  yonr  diligence  yon  will  procure,  that  those  your  trifles  will  seem 
serious  matters.  For  as  nothing  is  so  pleasing  but  may  be  made  unsavory  by 
prating  garmlity,  so  nothing  is  by  nature  so  unpleasant  that,  by  industry,  may 
not  be  made  full  of  grace  and  pleasantness.  Farewell,  my  sweetest  childreiL 
Fnm  the  Omrt,  thU^of  September. 

81S  TnOMAS  MORB  TO  HIS  DAUQIITBB  MJLBGABBT. 

Thy  letters  (dearest  Margaret)  were  grateful  unto  me,  which  certified  me 
of  the  state  of  Sliaw ;  yet  would  they  have  been  more  grateful  unto  mo  if 
they  had  told  me  what  your  and  your  brother's  studies  wore,  what  is  road 
amongst  you  every  day,  how  pleasantly  you  confer  together,  what  themes  you 
nake,  and  how  you  pass  the  day  away  amongst  you  in  the  sweet  fruits  of 
learning.  And  although  nothing  Is  written  from  you  but  it  is  most  pleasing 
onto  me,  yet  those  things  are  most  sugared  sweet  which  I  cannot  learn  of  but 
by  you  or  your  brother.  [And  in  the  end :]  I  pray  thee,  Meg,  see  that  I  un- 
derstand by  yon  what  your  studies  arc ;  for  rather  than  I  wonld  suffer  yon, 
my  children,  to  live  idly,  I  would  myself  IooIl  unto  you,  witli  the  loss  of  my 
temporal  estate,  bidding  all  other  cares  and  business  farewell,  amongst  which 
there  is  nothing  more  sweet  unto  me  than  thyself,  my  dearest  daughter. 
FarcweU. 

8IR  TnOMAS   MORE  TO  HIS  DAUGHTERS. 

Thomaa  More  sendeth  greeting  to  his  most  dear  daughters,  Margaret,  Eliz- 
abeth, and  Cecily ;  and  to  Margaret  Giggs,  as  dear  to  liim  as  if  she  were  his 
own.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express,  my  best  beloved  wenches,  how  your  elo- 
quent letters  have  exceedingly  pleased  mc ;  and  this  is  not  the  least  cause  that, 
I  understand  by  them,  you  have  not  in  your  joumeys,  tliougli  you  clmngc 
placet  often,  omitted  anything  of  your  custom  of  exercising  yourselves, 
either  in  making  of  declamations,  composing  of  verses,  or  in  your  logic  ex- 
ercises ;  by  this  I  persuade  myself  that  you  dearly  love  mc,  because  I  see  you 
have  MO  n^cat  a  care  to  please  me  by  your  diligence  in  my  absence  as  to  per- 
form these  things,  which  yoa  kaow  how  grateful  tlicy  arc  unto  me  In  my  pres- 
ence. And  as  I  find  this  your  mind  and  affection  so  much  to  delight  me,  so 
win  I  procure  that  my  return  shall  be  profitable  unto  you.  And  persuade 
yourselves  thai  there  is  nothing  amongst  these  my  troublesome  and  careful 
aflkirs,  that  rocreateth  me  so  much  as  when  I  read  somewhat  of  your  labors, 
by  which  I  understand  those  things  to  be  true  which  your  most  loving  master 
writeth  so  lovingly  of  you,  that  unless  your  owu  epistles  did  show  evidently 
unto  me  how  earnest  your  desire  is  towards  learning,  I  should  have  Judged 
that  he  had  ratlier  written  of  affection  tlian  according  to  the  truth  ;  but  now 
by  these  that  you  write,  you  make  him  to  be  believed,  and  mo  to  imagine  those 
things  to  be  true  of  your  witty  and  acute  disputations,  which  he  boastcth  of 
yon  almost  above  all  belief.  I  am,  therefore,  marvellous  desirous  to  conic 
home,  that  we  may  hear  tliem,  and  set  our  scholar  to  dispute  with  you,  who  is 
flow  to  believe,  yea,  out  of  all  hope  or  conceit,  to  find  you  able  to  be  answer- 
able to  your  master*s  praises.  But  I  hope,  knowing  how  steadfast  yo.u  are  iu 
your  affections,  tliat  you  will  shortly  overcome  your  master,  if  not  in  disput- 
ing, at  least  in  not  leaving  of  your  strife.    Farewell,  dear  wenches. 

And  thus  you  may  conjecture  how  learned  his  daughters  were ;  to  whom. 
lor  this  respect,  Erasmus  dedicated  his  commenUry  ui>on  Ovid's  **  Dc  luiee." 
Lewis  Vives  also  writeth  great  commendations  of  this  school  of  Sir  Thomas 
More*s,  in  his  book  to  Queen  Catherine  of  England.  And  both  Erasmus  ded- 
icated Aristotle  In  Greek,  and  Simon  Grineus,  who,  althoui^  an  heretic,  yet, 
in  respect  of  his  learning,  had  been  kindly  used  by  Sir  Tliomas  More,  as  he 
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wrlteth  himself,  did  dedicate  Plato  and  other  books  In  Greek,  unto  mj  _ 
father  John  More,  as  to  one  that  was  also  Tery  skilful  in  that  tongucL  See 
what  Grineosiipeaketh  unto  him :  **  There  was  a  great  necessity  why  I  stkouUI 
dedicate  these  nooks  of  Proclus  (full  of  marvellous  learning,  by  my  pains  set 
out,  but  not  without  the  singular  Wncllt  of  your  father  effected),  unto  yon,  to 
whom,  by  reason  of  your  father-like  Tirtues,  all  the  fruit  is  to  redound,  both 
because  you  may  be  an  ornament  unto  them,  and  Uiey  also  may  do  great  good 
unto  you,  whom  I  know  to  be  learned,  and  for  these  grave  disputations  sufll- 
cicntly  i^rovlded  and  mode  fit  by  the  continual  conversation  of  so  worthy  a 
fattier,  and  by  the  company  of  your  sisters,  who  arc  most  expert  in  all  kind« 
of  sciences.  For  what  author  can  be  more  grateful  to  those  desirous  minds 
of  most  goodly  tiling,  such  as  you  and  Uie  muses  your  sisters  arc,  whom 
a  divine  heat  of  spirit  to  tlie  admiration  and  a  new  exami>le  of  this  our  age, 
hath  driven  into  tiio  sea  of  learning  so  far,  and  so  hapi>ily,  that  they  see  no 
learning  to  be  above  their  .rcacli,  no  disputations  of  pliiloffophy  above  their 
capacity.  And  none  can  better  explicate  entangled  questions,  none  sift  them 
mure  profoundly,  nor  conceive  them  more  easily,  than  tlii:^  author."' 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE  TO  SIS  DAUGHTER  MAROARET. 

You  ask  money,  dear  Meg,  too  shamcfnlly  {modesihj)  and  fearfully  of  your 
father,  who  Is  both  desirous  to  give  it  you,  and  your  letter  liatli  desened  It, 
which  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  recompense,  not  as  Alexander  did  by  Chcri- 
lu»,  giving  him  for  every  verse  a  Philippine  of  gold,  but  if  my  ability  were 
annwerable  to  my  will,  I  would  bestow  two  crowns  of  pure  gold  for  every  syl- 
liU)le  thereof.  Here  I  send  you  as  much  as  you  requested,  being  willing  to 
liavc  sent  you  more,  but  that  as  I  am  glad  to  give,  so  I  am  desirous  to  be 
asked  and  fawned  on  by  my  daughters,  thee  especiall}',  whom  virtue  and  learn- 
ing hath  made  most  dear  unto  ino.  Wherefore,  tlie  sooner  you  have  spent  this 
money  well,  as  you  arc  wont  to  do,  and  the  sooner  you  ask  me  for  more,  the 
sooner  know  you  will  do  your  father  a  singular  pleasure.  Farewell,  my  most 
beloved  daughter. 


•r>" 


Tills  daughter  was  llkest  her  father  as  well  In  favor  as  wit,  and  proyed  a 
most  rare  woman  for  learning,  sanctity,  and  secrecy,  and  therefore  ho  trusted 
her  with  all  his  secrets.  Slie  wrote  two  declamations  in  Ekiglish,  which  her 
father  and  she  turned  Into  Latin  so  elegantly  as  one  could  hardly  Judge  which 
was  the  best  8he  made  also  a  treatise  of  the  Four  Last  ThiiMics;  which  her 
father  sincerely  protested  Uiat  It  was  better  than  his,  and  therefore,  it  may  be, 
never  finished  his.  She  corrected,  by  her  wit,  a  place  in  Saint  Cyprian,  cor- 
rupted, 08  Pamelian  and  John  Coster  testify,  instead  of  ''Aixi  vo$  sinceritatu^^* 
restoring  ^^nervos  tinceritatis.''  To  her  Erasmus  wrote  an  epistle,  as  to  a  wo- 
man not  only  famous  for  manners  and  Wrtue,  but  most  of  all  for  learning. 
We  have  heretofore  made  mention  of  her  letter  that  Cardinal  Pole  so  liked, 
that  when  he  road  it,  he  would  not  believe  it  conld  be  any  woman's;  in  answer 
whereof.  Sir  Thomas  did  send  her  the  letter,  some  part  whereof  we  have  seen 
before;  the  rest  is  this,  which,  though  there  were  no  other  testimony  of  her 
extraordinary  learning,  might  suffice : 

In  the  meantime  I  thouglit  with  myself  how  true  I  found  that  now,  which 
once  I  remember  I  spoke  unto  you  in  Jest,  when  I  pitied  your  hard  hap,  that 
men  thut  read  your  writings  would  suspect  you  to  have  had  help  of  some 
other  man  therein,  which  would  derogate  somewhat  from  the  praises  duo  to 
your  works ;  seeing  that  you,  of  all  others,  deserve  least  to  have  such  a  sus- 
picion had  of  you,  or  that  you  never  could  abide  to  be  decked  with  the  plumes 
of  other  birds.  But  you,  sweet  Meg,  are  rather  to  be  praised  for  this,  that 
seeing  you  cannot  hope  for  condign  praise  of  your  labors ;  yet  for  aU  this,  you 
go  forward  with  this  your  hivlnclble  courage,  to  Join  with  your  virtue  the 
knowledge  of  most  excellent  sciences,  and  contenUng  yourself  with  your  own 
ploas^  ia  learning,  you  never  hunt  after  vulgar  praises,  nor  receive  thera 
wuitagly,  though  they  be  offered  you.  And  for  your  singular  pfety  and  lore 
towards  me,  you  esteem  me  and  your  husband  a  sufficient  and  ample  theatre 
tor  you  to  content  you  with;  who.  in  requital  of  thU  your  aflbction,  beaeedi 
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Qod  and  our  Ladj,  with  a«  hearty  prajore  as  posalblo  wo  can  poar  out,  to  give 
joa  an  emay  and  happy  ch^dbirth,  to  increase  your  family  with  a  child  most 
ttke  yourself,  except  only  in  sex ;  yet  if  it  be  a  wench,  that  it  may  be  such  a 
one  as  would,  in  time,  recompense  by  imitation  of  her  mother* s  Icaminj;  and 
Thtaes,  what,  by  the  condition  of  her  sex,  may  be  wanting;  such  a  wench  I 
diOHld  prefer  l>efore  three  lK>ys.    Farewell,  dearest  daughter. 

But  see,  I  pray  you,  how  a  most  learned  Bishop  in  England  was  ravished 
with  her  Icaminr  and  wit;  as  it  appearelh  by  a  letter  which  her  fatlier  wrote 
DBto  her  to  certify  her  thereof : 

Thomas  More  scndeth  hearty  greeting  to  his  dearest  daughter  Margaret :  I 
win  let  pass  to  tell  you,  my  sweetest  daughter,  how  much  your  letter  delighted 
me ;  you  may  imagine  how  exceedingly  it  pleased  your  father,  when  you  un- 
derstand what  affection  the  reading  of  it  raised  in  a  stranger.    It  happened  me 
this  evening  to  sit  with  John,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  a  learned  man,  and,  by 
an  men's  judgment,  a  most  sincere  man.    As  we  were  talking  together,  and  I, 
taking  out  of  my  pocket  a  paper  which  was  to  the  purpose  we  were  talking  of, 
I  pulled  out,  by  chance,  therewith  your  letter.    The  handwriting  pleasing  him, 
he  took  it  from  me  and  looked  on  it ;  when  he  perceived  it,  by  the  salutation, 
to  be  a  woman^s,  hQ  began  more  greedUy  to  read  it,  novelty  inviting  him 
thereunto ;  but  when  he  hod  read  it,  and  understood  that  it  was  your  writing,, 
which  he  never  could  have  beUeved  if  I  had  not  seriously  afflrmed  it    **  Such- 
ft  letter" — I  say  no  more ;  yet  why  should  not  I  report  that  which  he  said  unto 
me  ? — "  So  pure  a  style,  so  good  Latin,  so  eloquent,  so  full  of  sweet  afGoc- 
tions!" — he  was  marvellously  ravished  witl.  it.    When  I  perceived  tliat,  I 
brought  foKh  also  an  oration  of  yours,  which  ho  reading,  and  also  many  of 
your  verses,  he  was  so  moved  with  the  matter  ro  unlcoked  for,  that  the  very 
countenance  and  gesture  of  the  man,  free  from  all  flattery  and  deceit,  betrayed 
that  his  mind  was  more  than  his  words  could  utter,  although  he  uttered  many 
to  your  great  praise ;  and  forthwith  he  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  portcgue 
which  you  shall  receive  inclosed  herein.    I  could  not  possibly  shun  the  taking 
of  it,  but  he  would  needs  send  it  unto  you,  as  a  sign  of  his  dear  affection 
towards  you,  although  by  all  means  I  endeavored  to  give  it  him  again ;  which 
was  the  cause  I  showed  him  none  of  your  other  sistcr*s  works,  for  I  was  afraid 
lest  I  should  have  been  thought  to  have  showed  them  of  purpose,  because  he 
should  bestow  the  Hke  courtesy  upon  them ;  for  it  troubled  me  sore,  that  I 
must  needs  take  this  of  him ;  but  he  is  so  worthy  a  man,  as  I  have  said,  that 
it  is  a  happiness  to  please  him  thus.    Write  carefully  unto  him,  and  us  elo- 
quently as  you  are  able,  to  give  him  thanks  therefore.    FarewelL    F/'om  the 
Court  J  this  lUh  of  September ^  even  almost  at  midnUjhi, 

Slie  made  an  oration  to  answer  Quintilian,  defending  that  rich  man  which  he- 
accused  for  having  poisoned  a  poor  mairs  bees  with  certain  venooious  flowers 
in  his  garden,  so  eloquent  and  witty  tliat  it  may  strive  with  liis.  8lie  trans- 
lated Eusebius  out  of  Greek,  but  it  was  never  urinted,  because  CbristojUier- . 
son  at  that  time  had  done  It  exactly  before.  Yet  one  other  letter  will  I  set 
down  of  Sir  Thomas  to  this  his  daughter,  which  is  thus : 

Thomas  Moresendeth  greeting  to  his  dearest  daughter  Margaret:  There  was 
no  reason,  my  dearest  daughter,  why  thou  shouldst  have  deferred  thy  writlLg 
tmto  me  one  day  longer,  for  fear  that  thy  letters,  being  so  barren,  should  not 
be  read  of  me  without  loathing.  For  though  they  had  not  been  most  curious, 
yet  in  respect  of  thy  sex,  thou  migh test  have  been  pardoned  by  any  man ;  yea, 
even  a  blemish  in  the  ctiild^s  face  seemcth  often  to  a  father  beautiful.  But 
these  3'our  letters,  Meg,  were  so  eloquently  polished,  that  they  had  noth- 
ing in  them,  not  only  why  they  should  fear  the  most  indulgent  affection  of 
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your  father  More,  but  also  they  needed  not  to  have  regarded  oven  Momos^s 
censure,  tliough  never  so  testy.  I  pjcatly  thank  Mr.  Nicholas,  our  dear  friend 
(a  most  expert  roan  in  astronomy),  and  do  con«^tulatc  your  happiness  whom 
it  may  fortune  within  the  space  of  one  month,  with  a  small  labor  of  your 
own,  to  learn  so  many  and  such  high  wonders  cf  that  ml;^hty  and  eternal 
workman,  which  were  not  found  but  in  many  ages,  by  watchln«j,  in  so  many 
cold  nights,  under  the  open  skies,  with  much  labor  and  pains,  by  such  excel- 
lent^ and  above  all  other  men's  understanding  wits.  This  which  you  write 
pleaseth  mc  exceedingly,  that  you  had  determined  with  yourself  to  study  phi- 
losophy so  diligently,  that  you  will  hereafter  recompense  by  your  diligence 
what  your  negligence  hatli  heretofore  lost  you.  I  love  you  for  this,  dear  Meg, 
that  whereas  I  never  have  found  you  to  be  a  loiterer  (your  learning,  which 
it  not  ordinary,  but  in  all  kind  of  sciences  most  excellent,  evidently  showing 
how  painfully  3'ou  have  proceeded  therein),  yet  such  is  your  modesty,  that 
you  had  rather  still  accuse  yourself  of  negligence  than  vainly  boast  of  dili- 
gence ;  except  you  mean  by  this  your  speech  that  you  will  be  hereafter  so 
diligent  that  your  fonner  endeavors,  though  indeed  they  were  great  and 
praiseworthy,  yet  in  respect  of  your  future  diligence,  may  be  called  negli- 
gence. If  it  be  so  that  you  mean  (as  I  do  verily  think  you  do),  I  imagine 
nothing  can  happen  to  me  more  fortunate,  nothing  to  you,  my  dearest  daugh- 
ter, more  happy ;  for,  as  I  have  eanjcstly  wished  that  you  might  sx>end  the 
remainder  of  your  life  in  studying  physic  and  holy  Scriptures,  by  the  which 
there  shall  never  bo  helps  wanting  unto  you,  for  the  end  of  man's  life ;  which 
is  to  endeavor  that  a  sound  mind  be  in  a  healthful  body,  of  which  studies  you 
have  already  laid  some  foundations,  and  you  shall  never  want  matter  to  build 
thereupon ;  so  now  I  think  tliat  some  of  the  first  years  of  your  youth,  yet 
flourishing,  may  be  very  well  bestowed  In  human  learning  and  the  liberal  arts, 
botb  because  your  age  may  best  struggle  with  those  diflleulties,  and  for  tli&t 
It  is  uncertain  wli ether,  at  any  time  else,  we  shall  have  the  commodity  of  so 
careful,  so  loving,  and  so  learned  a  master ;  to  let  pass,  that  by  this  kind  of 
learning,  our  judgments  arc  either  gotten,  or  certainly  much  helped  thereby. 
1  could  witih,  dear  Meg,  that  I  might  talk  with  you  a  long  while  about  these 
natters,  but  behold,  they  which  bring  on  supper  interrupt  me,  and  call  mc 
away.  My  supper  cannot  be  so  sweet  unto  mc  as  this  my  speech  with  you  is, 
if  I  were  not  to  respect  others  more  than  myself.  Farewell,  dearest  daughter, 
and  commend  me  kindly  to  your  husband,  my  loving  son,  who  maketh  me  re- 
joice for  that  ho  studieth  the  same  things  you  do ;  and  whereas  I  am  wont 
always  to  counsel  you  to  give  place  to  your  husband,  now,  on  tlie  other  side, 
I  give  you  license  to  strive  to  master  him  In  the  knowledge  of  the  sphere 
Farewell  again  and  again.  Commend  me  to  all  your  schoolfellows,  but  to 
your  roaster  e8i)eelally« 

Eariy  RitUig  and  Morning  Oeatpatian  in  Uiopia, 

Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  Uiwia  (Scheme  of  a  Happy  Republic),  pictures 
his  ideal  people  disposing  of  their  time  and  occupations  so  as  to  secure  the 
sufficient  ube  of  all  their  faculties  of  mind  and  body.  While  they  gave  only 
six  hours  to  labor,  they  devoted  a  portion  of  their  evenings  to  recreation,~hi 
summer,  the  early  hour  after  supper  In  their  gardeus ;  and  In  both  summer 
and  whiter,  to  music  and  discourse;  and  after  eight  hours  devoted  to  sleep, 
"  a  greot  many,  both  men  and  women,  of  all  ranks,  go  to  hear  lectures  of  one 
sort  or  anoUier,  aecordlno:  to  tlie  variety  of  their  inclinations,**  which  lectures 
arc  "every  morning  before  daybreak."  In  this  suggestion  he  embodies  bis 
own  daily  habit  of  early  rising,  and  hia  devoUon  of  those  hours  to  ruftding, 
writing,  and  coutemplatioo. 
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Abohah. — ^Thou  art  going,  my  dear  young  lady,  into  a  most  awAil  state; 
thoa  art  passing  into  matrimony  and  great  wealth.  God  hath  willed  it  so:  sub- 
mit in  thankfulness. 

Thy  affections  are  rightly  placed  and  well  distributed.  Love  is  a  secondary 
posion  in  those  who  love  most^  a  primary  in  those  who  love  least  He  who  is 
inspired  by  it  in  a  great  degree,  is  inspired  by  honor  in  a  greater:  it  never 
reaches  its  plentitude  of  g^wth  and  perfection,  but  in  the  most  exalted  mind& 
.  .  .  Alas!  alas! 

Jamx. — ^What  aileth  my  virtuous  Ascham  ?  what  is  amiss?  why  do  I  tremble  ? 

Abcham. — ^I  remember  a  sort  of  prophecy,  made  three  years  ago :  it  is  a  proph- 
ecy of  thy  condition  and  of  my  feelings  on  it  RccoUectest  thou  who  wrote, 
iitting  upon  the  seabeach,  the  evening  after  an  excursion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

these  verses? 

lovhibly  brif  ht  water !  m  like  air, 

Od  looking  down  I  feared  thou  couldat  not  bear 
My  liule  bark,  of  all  light  barke  moat  lighr, 
And  looked  again  .  .  .  and  drew  me  from  the  sight, 
And,  hanging  bnck,  breathrd  each  fresh  gale  aghast, 
And  held  the  bench,  not  to  go  on  to  fast. 

Jave. — I  was  very  childish  when  I  composed  them ;  and,  if  I  had  thought 
any  more  about  the  matter,  I  should  have  hoped  you  had  been  too  generous  to 
keep  them  in  your  memory,  as  witnesses  against  me. 

Ascham. — Nay,  they  are  not  much  amiss  for  so  young  a  girl,  and  there  being 
10  few  of  tliem,  I  did  not  reprove  thee.  Half  an  hour,  I  then  thought,  might 
have  been  spent  more  unprofitably ;  and  I  now  shall  believe  it  firmly,  and  if 
thou  wilt  but  be  led  by  them  to  meditate  a  little,  on  the  similarity  of  situation 
in  which  thou  then  wert  to  what  thou  art  now  in. 

Jave. — ^I  will  do  it,  and  whatever  else  you  command  me ;  for  I  am  too  weak 
by  nature  and  very  timorous,  unless  where  a  strong  sense  of  duty  holdeth  me 
and  supportcth  me  :  there  God  acteth,  and  not  his  creature. 

Those  were  with  me  at  sea  who  would  have  been  attentive  to  me,  if  I  h^ 
seemed  to  be  afraid,  even  the  worshipful  men  and  women  were  in  the  compa- 
ny; so  that  something  more  powerful  threw  my  tear  overboard :  but  I  never 
will  go  again  upon  the  water. 

AsGHAM. — Exercise  that  beauteous  couple,  that  mind  and  body,  much  and 
variously,  but  at  home,  at  home,  Jane  I  indoors,  and  about  things  indoors;  for 
God  is  there  too.  We  have  rocks  and  quicksands  on  the  banks  of  our  Thames, 
0  lady,  such  as  ocean  never  heard  of;  and  many,  (who  knows  how  soon  I)  may 
be  eng^phed  in  the  smooth  current  under  their  garden  walls. 

Jaxe. — Thoroughly  do  I  now  tmdcrstand  you.  Yes  indeed,  I  have  read  evO 
things  of  courts ;  but  I  think  nobody  can  go  out  bad  thence  who  entereth  good, 
if  timely  and  true  warning  shall  have  been  kindly  and  freely  given. 

AflCHAX. — I  see  perils  on  perils  which  thou  dost  not  see,  although  thou  art 
wiseir  than  thy  poor  old  master.    And  it  is  not  because  love  hath  blinded  thee, 
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for  that  sorpassetli  his  supposed  omnipotonce ;  but  it  is  because  thj  tender  heart, 
having  alwajrs  lent  affectionately  upon  good,  hath  felt  and  known  nothing  of 
eviL 

I  once  persuaded  thee  to  reflect  much:  iet  me  now  persuade  thee  to  aroid 
the  habitude  of  reflection,  to  lay  aside  books,  and  to  gaze  careMlj  and  stedfast- 
I7  on  what  is  under  and  before  thee. 

Jane. — I  have  well  bethought  me  of  all  my  duties :  0  how  extensive  they 
are !  what  a  goodly  and  &ir  inheritance  I  But  tell  me,  wouldst  thou  command 
me  never  more  to  read  Cicero  and  Epictctus  and  Polybius?  the  others  I  do  re- 
sign unto  thee :  they  are  good  for  the  arbor  and  for  the  gravel  walk :  but  leave 
unto  me,  I  beseech  thee,  my  fiiend  and  fiither,  leave  imto  me,  for  my  fireside 
and  for  my  pillow,  truth,  eloquence,  courage  and  constancy. 

AscHAif. — Read  them  on  thy  marriagebed,  on  thy  childbed,  on  thy  deathbed! 
Thou  spotless  undrooping  lUy,  they  have  fenced  thee  right  well  I  These  are  the 
men  for  men :  these  are  to  fashion  the  bright  and  blessed  creatures,  0  Jane, 
whom  Ood  one  day  shall  smile  upon  in  thy  chaste  bosom  .  .  .  Hind  thou  thy 
husband. 

Jane. — ^I  sincerely  love  the  youth  who  hath  espoused  me;  I  love  him  with 
the  fondest,  the  most  solicitous  affection.  I  pray  to  the  Almighty  for  his  good* 
ness  and  happiness,  and  do  forget  at  times,  unworthy  supplicant  I  the  prayers  I 
should  have  offered  for  myself  0  never  fear  that  I  will  disparage  my  kind  re- 
ligious teacher,  by  disobedience  to  my  husband,  in  the  most  trying  duties. 

AscHAM. — Gentle  is  he,  gentle  and  virtuous :  but  time  will  harden  him :  time 
must  harden  even  thee,  sweet  Jane  I  Do  thou,  complacently  and  indirectly, 
lead  him  from  ambition. 

Jake. — He  is  contented  with  me  and  with  home. 

AsoHAM. — ^Ah  Jane,  Jane !  men  of  high  estate  g^w  tired  of  contentcdnesSb 

Jake. — He  told  me  ho  never  liked  books  unless  I  read  them  to  him.  I  wHl 
read  them  to  him  every  evening:  I  will  open  new  worlds  to  him,  richer  thaa 
those  discovered  by  the  Spaniard ;  I  will  conduct  him  to  treasures  ...  0  wbal 
treasures !  ...  on  which  he  may  sleep  in  innocence  and  peace. 

AsoHAic. — Rather  do  thou  walk  with  him,  ride  with  him,  play  with  him,  be 
his  faery,  his  page,  his  everything  that  love  and  poetry  have  invented :  bat 
watch  him  well,  sport  with  his  fimcies;  turn  them  about  like  the  ringlets  round 
his  cheeks;  and  if  ever  he  meditate  on  power,  go,  toss  up  thy  baby  to  his  brow, 
and  bring  back  his  thoughts  into  his  heart  by  the  music  of  thy  discourse. 

Teach  him  to  live  unto  God  and  unto  thee:  and  he  will  discover  that  wo- 
men, like  the  plants  in  woods,  derive  their  softness  and  tendemeas  (Khb  tbt 
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To  hia  Daughter. 

OcBAN,  AT  Malta,  FA.  5, 1809. 

I  rccelred  your  letter,  my  dearest  child ;  and  it  made  mo  very  happy  to  find 
that  you  and  dear  Mary  were  well,  and  talking  pains  with  your  education.  The 
grettest  pleasure  I  have  amidst  my  toils  and  troubles  is,  in  Uic  expectation 
which  t  entertain  of  finding  you  improved  In  knowledge,  and  that  the  under- 
standing which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  give  you  both,  has  been  cultivated  with 
care  and  assiduity.  Tour  future  happiness  and  respectability  in  the  world 
depend  on  the  diligence  with  which  you  apply  to  the  attainment  of  l^nowledge 
it  this  period  of  your  life ;  and  I  hope  that  no  negligence  of  your  own  will  be 
a  bar  to  your  progress.  Whcai  I  write  to  you,  my  beloved  child,  so  much 
hiterested  am  I  that  you  should  be  amiable,  and  worthy  of  the  friendship  and 
Siteem  of  good  and  wise  people,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  second  and  enforce 
the  Instruction  which  you  receive,  by  admonition  of  my  own,  pointing  out  to 
yon  the  great  advantages  Uiat  will  result  from  a  temperate  conduct  and  eweet^ 
ness  of  manner,  to  all  people,  on  all  occasions.  It  does  not  follow  that  you 
are  to  coincide  and  agree  in  opinion  with  every  ill-judgiug  person  ;  but,  after 
showing  them  your  reason  for  dissenting  from  their  opinion,  your  argument 
and  opposition  to  it  should  not  be  tinctured  with  anything  offensive.  Never 
forget  for  one  moment  that  you  are  a  gentlewoman, — and  all  your  words  and 
all  your  actions  shoold  mark  you  gentle.  I  never  knew  your  mother— your 
dear,  your  good  mother— say  a  harsh  or  a  hasty  tiling  to  any  person  in  my 
life.  Endeavor  to  imitate  her.  I  am  quick  and  hasty  in  my  temper;  my 
sensibility  is  touched  sometimes  with  a  trifle,  and  my  expression  of  it  sudden 
as  gunpowder ;  but,  my  darling,  it  is  a  misfortune  which,  not  having  been 
•nffidently  restrained  in  my  youth,  has  caused  me  much  pain.  It  has,  indeed, 
given  me  more  pain  to  subdue  tliis  natural  impetuosity  than  anything  I  ever 
undertook.  I  believe  tliat  you  are  both  mild ;  but  if  ever  you  feci  in  your 
Uttle  breasts  that  you  inherit  a  particle  of  your  father's  infirmity,  restrain  it, 
and  quit  the  subject  that  has  caused  it,  until  your  serenity  be  recovered. 
8o  much  for  mind  and  manners ;  next  for  accomplishments. 

No  sportsman  ever  hits  a  partridge  without  aiming  at  it;  and  skill  is 
aeqnired  by  rei)eated  attempts.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  every  art ;  unless  you 
aim  at  perfeetion,  yon  will  never  attain  it ;  but  frequent  attempts  will  make  it 
easy.  Never,  therefore,  do  anything  with  indifference ;  whether  it  be  to  mend 
a  rent  in  your  garment,  or  to  finish  the  most  delicate  piece  of  art,  endeavor 
to  do  it  as  perfectly  as  it  is  possible.  When  you  write  a  letter,  give  it  your 
greatest  care,  that  it  may  be  as  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as  you  can  make  it  Let 
the  subject  be  sense,  expressed  in  the  most  plain,  intelligible,  and  elegant 
manner  thai  yon  are  capable  ol  If,  in  a  familiar  epistle,  you  should  be  play- 
ful and  Jocular,  guard  carefully  that  your  wit  be  not  sharp,  so  as  to  give  pain 
to  any  person ;  and  before  you  write  a  sentence,  examine  it,  even  the  words  of 
which  It  is  composed,  thai  there  be  nothing  vulgar  or  inelegant  in  them. 
Remember,  my  dear,  that  yonr  letter  is  the  picture  of  your  brains ;  and  those 
whose  brains  are  a  compound  of  folly,  nonsense,  and  impertinence,  are  to 
blame  to  exhibit  them  to  the  contempt  of  the  world,  or  the  pity  of  their 
friends.  To  write  a  letter  with  negligence,  without  proper  stops,  with 
erooked  lines,  and  great,  flourishing  dashes.  Is  inelegant;  it  argues  either 
great  ignorance  of  what  Is  proper,  or  great  ignorance  towards  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  and  is,  consequently,  disrespectful.  It  makes  no 
amends  to  add  an  apology,  for  having  scrawled  a  sheet  of  paper,  of  bad  pens, 
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fOVL  should  mend  them ;  or  want  of  time,  for  nothhi|;  U  more  important 

on,  or  to  which  your  time  can  be  more  properly  devoted.    I  think  I  can 

)W  the  character  of  a  lady  pretty  nearly  by  her  handwriting.    The  dashers 

all  impudent,  however  tlicy  may  conceal  it  from  themselves  or  others ;  and 

i  BtTibblers  flatter  themselves  with  a  vain  hope,  that,  as  their  letter  cannot 

t  read,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  sense.    I  am  very  anxious  to  come  to  England, 

>r  I  have  lately  been  unwelL    The  greatest  happiness  which  I  expect  there, 

i  to  find  that  my  dear  girls  have  been  assiduous  in  their  learning.    May  God 

ilmighty  bless  you,  my  beloved  little  Sarah,  and  sweet  Mary  too. 

Extracts  from  Ldten  to  Lady  CoUingtoood, 

This  day,  my  love,  is  Uie  anniversary  of  our  marriage;  and  I  wlah  yon 
many  happy  returns  of  it.  If  ever  we  have  peace,  I  hope  to  spend  my  latter 
days  amid  my  family,  which  is  the  only  sort  of  happiness  which  I  can  enjoy. 
After  this  life  of  labor  to  retire  to  peace  and  quietness,  is  all  I  look  for  in  the 
world.  Should  wo  decide  to  change  the  place  of  our  dwelling,  onr  route 
would,  of  course,  be  to  the  southward  of  Morpeth ;  but,  then,  I  should  be 
forever  regretting  those  beautiful  views,  which  are  nowhere  to  be  exceeded, 
and  even  the  rattling  of  that  old  wagon  Uiat  used  to  pass  our  door  at  six 
oV,lock  in  a  winter*s  morning,  had  its  charms.  The  fact  Is,  whenever  I  tliink 
how  I  am  to  be  huppy  again,  my  thoughts  carry  me  back  to  Morpeth,  where, 
out  of  the  fuss  and  ))arade  of  the  world,  surrounded  by  those  I  loved  most 
and  who  loved  mo,  I  enjoyed  as  much  happiness  as  my  nature  is  capable 
of.    Many  things  Uiat  I  sec  in  the  world  give  me  a  distaste  for  its  flnery. 

How  do  the  dear  girls  go  on  ?  I  would  have  them  taught  geometry,  which 
is,  of  all  sciences  in  the  world,  the  most  entertaining :  it  expands  the  mind 
more  to  the  knowledge  of  all  things  in  nature,  and  better  teaches  to  distin- 
guish between  truths,  and  such  things  as  have  the  appearance  of  being  truths, 
yet  are  not,  than  any  other.  Their  education,  and  the  proper  cultivation  of 
the  sense  which  God  has  given  them,  are  tlie  objects  on  which  my  happiness 
most  dei>endB.  To  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  everything  that  is  honorable 
and  virtuous,  though  in  rags,  and  with  contempt  for  vanity  in  embroidery,  is 
tlio  way  to  make  them  the  darlings  of  my  lu^art  Tliey  should  not  only  rrad, 
but  it  requires  a  careful  selection  of  books  ;  nor  should  they  ever  have  access 
to  two  at  the  same  time ;  but,  when  a  subject  is  begun,  it  should  be  finished 
before  anything  else  is  undertaken.  IIow  would  it  enlarge  their  minds  if  they 
could  ac(iuirc  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  to  give 
them  an  idea  of  the  l>cauty  and  wonders  of  the  creation !  I  am  persuaded  that 
tlie  generulity  of  xMsopIc,  and,  particularly,  fine  ladies,  only  adore  God  because 
they  are  told  it  is  pro^Ksr,  and  the  fashion  to  go  to  church ;  but  I  would  have 
my  girls  gain  such  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Uio  creation,  that  they  may 
have  a  fixed  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  Being  who  could  be  the  autlior  of  such 
a  world.  Whenever  they  have  that,  noUiing  on  this  side  the  moon  will  give 
them  much  uneasiness  of  mind.  I  do  not  mean  tliat  they  should  be  stoics,  or 
want  the  common  feelings  for  the  sufferings  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  but  th^ 
would  then  have  a  source  of  consolation  for  the  worst  that  could  happen.  .  .  . 

Do  not  let  our  girls  bo  made  fine  ladies ;  but  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  they  have  to  live  in,  tliot  they  may  take  care  of  themselves  when 
you  and  I  are  in  heaven.  They  must  do  everything  for  themselves,  and  ncrcr 
read  novels,  but  history,  travels,  essays,  and  Shakspeare's  plays,  as  often  M 
they  please.  Wliat  they  call  books  for  young  persons  are  nonsense.  Tlie 
memory  should  be  strengthened  by  getting  by  heart  such  speeches  and  noble 
wnUmcntu  from  Shakspcaro  or  Roman  history,  as  deserve  to  bo  imprinted  on 
the  mhid.    Give  them  my  blessing,  and  charge  them  to  be  diligent 
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FLORENCE  NIOHTINOALE  AND  TRAINED  NURSES. 

Florkkcb  Niobtinoalb,  the  daughter  of  William  Edward  Shore,  of  Derby- 
ihire(wbo  assomed  by  royal  warrant  the  name,  Nightingale,  in  1815,  on  inherit- 
bg  an  estate  of  a  brandi  of  the  family  in  Staffordshire),  was  bom  in  Florence, 
Italy,  in  1820.  To  the  careful  culture  of  the  best  schools  at  home,  she  added 
the  highest  advantages  of  foreign  travel — a  familiar  knowledge  of  modem  Ian- 
goagesi,  and  the  rarer  improvement  to  head  and  heart  of  a  thoughtful  study  of 
galleries  of  art,  and  the  well  managed  hospitals  and  infirmaries  of  the  con- 
tinent With  a  natural  aptitude  of  disposition  and  manner  for  the  duties  of  the 
sick  room,  she  was  early  impressed  with  the  practical  superiority  of  Sisters  of 
Charity,  who  were  trained  in  the  art  of  applying  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
STstem,  of  diseases  and  accidents,  and  of  remedial  agents,  in  hospital  service. 
In  1849  she  entered  as  volunteer  nurse  in  Fliedner^s  Institution  for  Deacon- 
enes  at  Kaiserswerth,  and  on  her  return,  assumed  the  charge  of  the  Sani- 
tarium for  invalid  and  infirm  governesses  in  London,  which  slie  soon  brought 
into  efi^ient  management 

In  1854,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (Sidney  HerbertX  Miss 
Nightingale  proceeded  to  the  Crimea,  in  charge  of  a  staff  of  volunteer  nurses, 
to  do  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  British  army,  what  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
were  already  doing  in  the  French  military  hospitals.  The  simple  record  of  the 
SQCcesaful  labors  of  this  delicately  reared,  but  practically  trained  woman,  and 
her  staff  of  assistants,  is  the  brightest  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  war. 

At  the  Scotch  Crimean  banquet  at  Edlnburg,  Sir  John  McNeill,  who 
▼as  one  of  the  Government  Commissioners  sent  to  the  seat  of  war  to 
hispect  the  condition  of  the  army,  thus  spoke  of  the  services  of  Miss 
Nightingale : — 

Though  I  am  nnable  to  tell  you  who  was  responsible  for  leaving  the  sick  in  that 
wretched  condition,  I  am  able  tu  tell  you  who  rescued  them  from  it — Florence 
Nightingale.  [Prolonged  applause.]  Except  the  aid  received  from  thu  Times 
faml,  she  provided,  at  her  own  expense,  linen  for  the  numerous  patients,  which 
ooald  not  have  cost  less  than  £2,000  or  £3,000.  [Applause.]  She  found  the 
hoi^itals  anprorided  with  any  establishment  for  washmg  the  linen,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  ladies  and  the  nurses,  made  arrangements  for  that  purpose,  some  of  the 
ladies  taking  an  active  share  in  that  menial  labor.  She  found  tlie  hospitxils  with- 
out any  trained  oooks,  and  she  established  a  private  kitchen,  in  which  ibod  fitted 
fi»  those  who  were  most  reduced  was  prepared,  and  I  have  no  doubt  contributed 
to  save  the  life  of  many  a  brave  man.     [Cheers.] 

Foreseeing  that  the  accommodation  would  be  insufficient,  she  urged  the  repair 
of  a  large  wing  of  the  Barrack  hospital,  which  was  so  dilapidated  as  to  bo  unin- 
habitable, and  the  repairs  were  commenced;  but  the  workmen  soon  struck 
because  they  were  unpaid,  and  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  work  eoukl  not 
procure  the  rcqotwte  funds.  She  advanced  them  from  her  own  means,  and.  curi- 
ously enough,  the  very  day  on  which  these  repairs  were  completed,  a  number  of 
sick  and  wounded  snffioient  to  fill  that  wing,  and  for  whom  there  was  no  other 
aooomnK>dation,  arrived  firom  the  Crimea,  and  were  placed  there.  [Cheers.]  But 
the  wards  were  as  empty  as  bams,  and  the  hospital  authorities  deeltnod  to  provide 
the  requisite  ftimitnre.  She  purchased  it  at  her  own  cost,  and  furnished  the 
wards,  but  the  amount  has  since  been  repaid.  I  mention  these  things,  and  I 
might  tell  yoa  of  many  more,  because  many  of  you  may  not  know  or  may  not 
remember  them,  and  very  few,  I  am  sure,  have  ever  heard  or  will  ever  bear  of 
them  from  her. 

Bat  it  is  needless  to  dwell  further  upon  services  of  the  sick  and  wounded  whrah 
are  known  to  the  whole  world ;  which  have  redounded  to  the  honor  of  the  nation  \ 
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At  the  end  of  two  jears  Miss  Nightingale  returned  to  England,  with  her 
constitation  orer^taaked,  and  her  health  permanently  impaired.  She  was  re- 
ottTed  bj  the  Qaeen  and  the  people  with  every  demonstration  of  gratitude  and 
respect  The  only  form  in  which  she  would  allow  any  public  memorial  of  her 
•ervices  to  takOi  was  the  establishment  of  an  Institution  for  the  training  of 
women  aa  nurses  of  the  sick,  and  the  educating  of  persons  of  the  requisite 
qualitiefl  of  character  and  business  capacity  for  the  superintendence  of  hos- 
pitals and  infirmariea.  The  enterprise  was  taken  up  with  great  enthusiasm, 
and  a  Fund  called  the  Nightingale  Fund  (stated  to  amount  in  1870  to  £46,00OX 
was  soon  subscribed,  and  out  of  the  income  a  Training  School  has  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  London.  In  a  beautiful  intro- 
duction to  a  memoir  of  Miss  Agnes  Elizabeth  Jones,  one  of  her  pupils  and  dear 
ftiend,  who  died  in  charge  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  Liverpool,  in 
1868,  Mias  Nightingale  thus  sets  forth  the  object  of  her  Institution. 

We  require  that  a  woman  be  sober,  honest,  truthAil,  without  which  there  is 
00  foundation  on  which  to  build. 

We  train  then  in  habits  of  punctuality,  quietness,  trustworthiness,  personal 
neatness.  We  teach  her  how  to  manage  the  concerns  of  a  large  ward  or  es- 
tablishment 

'    We  train  her  in  dressing  wounds  and  other  injuries,  and  in  performing  all 
those  minor  operations  which  nurses  are  called  upon  day  and  nigbt  to  undertake. 

We  teach  her  how  to  manage  helpless  patients  in  regard  to  moving,  chang- 
ing, feeding,  temperature,  and  the  prevention  of  bed-sores. 

She  has  to  make  and  apoly  bandages,  line  splints  for  fhictures,  and  the  like. 
She  must  know  ho\K^  to  make  beds  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  to  their 
iamatea.  She  is  instructed  how  to  wait  at  operations,  and  as  to  the  kind  of  aid 
the  surgeon  requires  at  her  hands.  She  is  taught  cooking  for  sick ;  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  sick  wards  ought  to  be  cleansed,  aired,  and  warmed ;  the  man- 
agement of  convalescents;  and  how  to  observe  sick  and  maimed  patients^  so 
•8  to  give  an  intelligent  and  truthful  account  to  the  physician  or  surgeon  in  ro» 
gard  to  the  progress  of  cases  in  the  intervals  between  visits — a  much  more  dif> 
flcolt  thing  than  is  generally  supposed. 

We  do  not  seek  to  make  "  medical  women,"  but  simply  nurses  acquainted 
with  the  prmdplaa  which  they  are  required  constantly  to  apply  at  the  bedsidei 

For  the  Aiture  superintendent  is  added  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  admin- 
istration of  a  hospital,  including,  of  course,  the  linen  arrangements,  and  what 
•lae  is  neoessary  for  a  matron  to  be  conversant  with. 

Then  are  thoae  who  think  that  all  this  is  intuitive  in  women,  that  th^  are 
bom  80,  or,  at  least,  that  it  comes  to  them  without  training.  To  such  we  say, 
By  all  means  send  us  as  many  such  geniuses  as  you  can,  for  we  are  sorely  in 
want  of  them. 

The  tucoess  of  Miss  Nightingale's  endeavors  in  the  St.  Thomas*  Hospital 
Training  School  for  nurses,  has  confirmed  the  experience  of  Pastor  Fliedner  at 
Kaiaerswerth,  that  nursing  ia  an  art^  in  which  aptitude  of  head  and  heart  may 
be  neoeaaary  to  the  highest  suoceas,  aa  *  aptness  to  teach  *  is  in  teaching,  but 
both  knowledge  and  training — ^knowledge  of  the  human  system,  of  diseases^ 
tnd  remedial  agents,  and  training  in  the  application  of  these  agents  and  the  ways 
and  ffleaaa  of  dealing  with  mind  and  body  diseased,  are  indispensable  to  women 
of  Arerige  ability. 
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impaired  healtbX  firom  defective  nursing,  in  families  who  could  and  would 
giadlj  pay  for  efficient  nursing,  if  procurable,  than  even  under  the  defective 
nursing  which,  till  lately,  was  almost  general  in  hospitals.  Most  of  the  hos- 
pital nurses  had  at  least  some  knowledge  of  wliat  they  wore  about  Ilowcver 
deToted  and  watchful  the  relative  or  the  private  nurse  may  be,  while  she  is 
gaining  her  experience  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  the  object  of  her  care  has 
often  passed  out  of  its  reach,  or  her  own  health  has  given  way,  and  death  has 
thus  multiplied  its  victims.  If  relieved  by  the  aid  of  a  trained  nurse,  she  might 
with  an  ea^  mind  have  left  her  chaige  and  obtained  the  necessary  rest" 

RULES  OF  TBI  UVEBPOOL  NURSES  TRAINING  SCnOCL. 

1.  That  the  nurses  are  to  attend  the  sick,  both  rich  and  poor,  at  hospitals  or 
private  houses,  as  the  Committee  or  Lady  Superintendent  may  appoint 

2.  That  when  sent  from  the  Home  to  attend  a  patient,  they  receive  their  in- 
structions from  the  Lady  Superintendent,  and  do  not  leave  the  case  without 
oommunieating  with  her;  this  they  can  do  by  letter  at  any  time. 

5.  Tliat  no  present  or  gratuity  of  any  kind  be  accepted  by  a  nurse,  beyond 
some  very  trifling  remembrance  from  or  of  the  patient 

4.  That  notkiog  bek>ng^ng  to  a  deceased  patient  is  to  be  accepted  by  tho 
nurse. 

5.  That  while  on  duty  at  the  Home,  at  the  Infirmary,  or  in  private  houses, 
the  regulations  of  the  establishment  with  regard  to  dress  are  to  be  observed  by 
the  nurso. 

6.  Tliat  no  male  visitors  to  the  nurses  be  admitted  at  the  Home  without  spe- 
cial permission  fh>m  the  Lady  Superintendent 

7.  That  the  nurses  shall  not  take  more  than  1|  pint  each  of  table  beer  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  no  wine  or  spirits  without  a  medical  order;  and  that 
th^  shall  carefblly  avoid  adding  unneoeisarily  to  the  expenses  of  a  household 
€itber  in  board  or  washing. 

8.  That  a  nurse  is  always  to  bring  back  with  her  a  certificate  of  conduct 
and  efficiency  from  the  fiiroily  of  her  patient  or  from  tho  medical  attendant 

It  is  expected  that  the  nurses  will  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  situa- 
tion they  have  undertaken,  and  will  evince,  at  all  times,  tho  self-denial,  for- 
bearance, gentleness,  and  good  temper  so  essential  in  their  attendance  on  the 
skdc,  and  also  to  their  characters  as  Christian  nurses.  They  are  to  take  the 
whole  charge  of  the  sick  room,  doing  every  thing  that  is  requisite  in  it,  when 
called  upon  to  do  sa  When  nursing  in  families  where  there  are  no  servants, 
if  their  attention  be  not  of  necessity  wholly  devoted  to  their  patient,  they  are 
expected  to  make  themselves  generally  useful.  They  are  also  most  earnestly 
ciuu^ired  to  hold  sacred  the  knowledge  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  must 
obtain  of  the  private  affairs  of  households  or  individuals  they  may  attend. 

A  building  (the  Nursc^s  Home)  capable  of  accommodating  a 
staff  of  nnrses  with  a  saperintendcnt,  a  deputy,  and  three  servants, 
was  erected  at  the  expense  of  an  individual  (Mr.  W.  Rathbone,  mer- 
chant of  Liverpool^,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Infirmary,  and  placed 
nnder  the  charge  of  Miss  Agnes  Elizabeth  Jones  (daughter  of  CoL 
Jones  of  Fahan  on  the  Longh  Swilly,  Ireland),  who  spent  some  time 
in  the  Nightingale  School  in  connection  with  St.  Thomas'  Hospital, 
and  in  Kings  College  Hospital,  to  learn  the  system  of  these  two 
Horsing  schools,  the  method  of  study,  and  the  surgical  and  medical 
imining  pursued  there.  In  the  organization  and  instruction  of  the 
Training  Department,  Miss  Jones  was  eminently  successful,  until  her 
health  fidled.  She  died  February  10,  1868,  in  the  midst  of  her  use- 
fiilnessy  with  60  nurses,  160  pauper  scourers,  and  1,360  patients  un- 
der her  charge. 

26 


VEMAUt  SDUCATIOir. 

8iR  James  MACKiNTOsn  thus  writes  in  his  Jonmal,  after  devoting 
a  fortnight  (at  intervals)  to  Madame  de  Sevign^'s  Letters  : 

POUTE  COVVEKSATION  ASTO  FAMILIAR  LSTTEB8. 

Wbon  A  womnn  of  fbcling.  fiincj,  and  accompliahment  has  learned  to  con- 
Tcreo  with  enso  and  gract),  fh)ni  long  intercourse  with  the  most  polislied  so- 
ciety, and  wlion  she  writCH  as  she  speaks,  she  roust  write  letters  as  they  ought 
to  bo  wriiton ;  if  she  has  acciuired  just  as  much  habitual  correctness  as  i^  re- 
concilablu  with  the  air  of  negligence.  A  moment  of  enthusiasm,  a  burst  of 
lei'ling,  n  tlash  of  eloquence  may  be  allowed ;  but  Ihe  intercourse  of  society, 
eitlior  in  conversation  or  in  letters,  allows  no  more.  Though  interdicted  from 
the  loug-continuod  use  of  elevated  language,  they  are  not  without  a  resource. 
There  in  a  {inrt  of  language  wliich  is  disidained  by  the  pedant  or  the  decUiimerf 
and  which  lK)th,  if  they  knew  its  difficulty,  would  dread;  it  is  formed  of  the 
most  familiar  plirases  and  turns,  in  daily  use  by  the  generality  of  men,  and  is 
Aill  of  (>ncrg}'  and  vivacity,  bearing  upon  it  the  mark  of  those  keen  feelings 
and  strong  passioiis  from  which  it  nprings.  It  is  the  employment  of  such 
phrawH  wliic'h  produces  what  m«y  bo  i-alled  colloquial  eloquence.  Conversa- 
tion and  letti'rs  may  be  thus  raised  to  any  degree  of  animation,  withont  de- 
parting from  their  charactiT.  Any  thing  may  be  said,  if  it  be  spoken  in  tl»e 
lone  of  Hociety ;  the  liigheKt  guests  are  welcome,  if  they  conje  in  the  easy  un- 
dress of  the  club;  the  strongest  metaphor  appears  without  violence,  if  it  is 
familiarly  expreswd;  and  wu  the  more  easily  cateh  the  warmest  feeling,  if  wu 
p(*rei*ivo  that  it  is  intentionally  lowereil  in  expression,  out  of  c<indescvnsion  to 
our  calmer  tomfier.  It  is  thus  that  harangue  and  declamations,  the  last  prorif 
of  bad  UiHte  and  bad  manners  in  conversation,  are  avoided,  while  the  fancy  and 
the  heart  fhui  the  means  of  pouring  forth  all  their  stores.  To  meet  this  de- 
spised piirtof  languagit  in  a  polished  dress,  and  pn)ducing  all  the  eflects  of  wit 
and  ulo<pience,  is  a  constant  source  of  agreeable  surprise.  This  is  incri*ased 
when  a  few  bolder  and  higher  words  are  happily  wn)ught  into  the  texiure  of 
this  familiar  eIoquen(re.  To  find  what  seems  so  unlike  author-craft  in  a  book, 
raises  tlie  pleasing  astonishment  to  its  highest  degree. 

Li'tters  muMt  not  Ix?  on  a  subject.  Lady  Mary  \Vortl(*y's  letters  on  her  Jour- 
ney U>  (.Ninytiintinople,  are  an  admirable  book  of  travels;  but  they  are  not  Ut- 
ters. A  meeting  to  discuns  a  question  of  Kcience  is  not  conven^ation ;  iior  an» 
pap<«rs  written  to  another,  to  inform  or  dis^'uss  letu>rs.  Conversation  is  n.'lax- 
ation,  not  business,  and  nmst  never  appi*ar  to  be  occupation ;  nor  must  letti'rs. 
Judging  from  my  own  mind,  I  am  satisfied  of  the  falsehood  of  tlie  common  no- 
ti(m,  that  these  letters  owe  their  principal  interest  to  the  anecdoteaof  the  court 
of  liouis  XIV.  A  very  small  part  of  the  letters  consist  of  such  ani't'doti'i*. 
Those  w!io  road  them  with  this  idea,  must  complain  of  too  much  Grigmiu.  I 
may  now  own  that  I  was  a  little  tired  during  the  two  first  volumes :  I  was  not 
quite  chaniuHi  and  bewitcliiKi  till  the  middle  of  the  collection,  where  there  are 
fewer  anecdotes  of  the  great  and  famous.  I  felt  tliat  the  fiucnnation  grew  as  I 
became  a  member  of  the  Sevigne  fiimily ;  it  arose  from  the  history  of  the  im- 
mortal mother  and  the  adored  daughter,  and  it  increased  as  I  knew  them  in 
more  minute  detail ;  Just  as  my  tears  in  the  dying  chamber  of  Clarissa  depend 
on  my  having  so  otien  drank  tea  with  her  in  U'lose  early  volumes,  which  are  so 
audaciously  called  dull  by  the  profane  vulgar.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
they  do  not  owe  some  secondary  intc-rest  to  the  illustrious  age  in  which  they 
were  written ;  but  tliis  depends  merely  on  its  tendency  to  heighten  the  dig- 
nity of  the  heroine,  and  to  make  us  take  a  warmer  concern  in  persons  wlai 
were  the  friends  of  those  celebrated  men  and  women,  who  are  familiar  to  as 
ftom  our  childhood. 

I  once  thought  of  illustrating  my  notions  by  numerous  examples  from  'La 
Ri^vigne.*    The  stylo  of  Madame  de  Sevign6  is  evidently  copied,  not  only  by  * 
her  worshiper.  Walpdoi.  but  even  by  Gray;  who,  notwithstanding  the  extra- 
ordinary merits  of  Ids  matter,  has  the  double  stifihesa  of  an  imitator,  and  of  a 
.college  recluse. 


POWER  OP  CHARACTER-TJNCONBCIOUS  INFLUENCE, 

AoB  «*  Bmmam  ttt  thm  New  LHb,  by  Borsee  BwliDeD.** 


Ths  following  passages,  in  which  Dr.  Bushncll  sets  forth  in  a 
QOTel  and  masterly  manner  the  power,  which  a  Christian  exerts 
in  the  circle  in  which  he  moves,  by  what  he  m,  in  distinction  from 
what  he  professes,  is  strikingly  true  of  the  Teacher.  So  it  seemed 
to  us  when  we  first  heard  it  delivered  in  the  old  North  Church, 
Hartford,  forty  years  ago,  and  so  it  seems  to  ns  now,  when  wo 
bave  come  to  estimate  more  highly  than  ever  before,  the  subtle, 
jet  beneficent  and  inspiring  influences  which  stream  out  from  the 
voice,  manner,  action, — the  daily  life  of  the  true  teacher,  as  ho 
goes  out  and  in  before  his  pupils,  and  discharges  all  his  manifold 
daties  in  and  out  of  the  school-room.  The  train  of  thought  is 
suggested  by  the  record  in  John's  Gospel  (xx,  8),  in  which  the 
unhesitating  step  of  Peter,  as  he  approaches  and  at  once  enters  the 
oepnlchre,  decides  John, — **  then  went  in  also  that  other  disciple^ 

There  are  two  sorts  of  influence  belonging  to  man ;  that  which  is  activo  or 
TolimUiy,  and  that  which  is  anconscious; — that  whidi  we  exert  purposely  or 
in  the  endeavor  to  sway  auotlier,  as  by  teaching,  by  argument,  by  persuasiion, 
by  threatenings,  by  offers  aad  promises, — and  tliat  which  flows  out  fVom  us, 
^mawares  to  ourselves,  the  same  which  Peter  had  over  John  when  he  led  him 
Into  the  aepuldire.  The  importance  of  our  efforts  to  do  good,  that  is  of  our 
Toluntary  inflaence^  and  the  sacred  obligation  wo  are  under  to  exert  ourselves 
in  this  way  are  often  and  seriously  insisted  on. 

Baft  there  needs  to  be  produced,  at  the  same  time,  and  partly  for  this  object, 
m  more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  relative  importance  of  that  kind  of  influ- 
ence, or  benefloenoe  which  is  insensibly  exerted.  Tiie  tremendous  weight  and 
efBcac;y  of  this,  ocmpared  with  the  other,  and  the  sacred  responsibility  laid 
QpoQ  «8  in  regard  to  thia^  are  felt  in  no  such  degree  or  proportion  as  they  should 
be;  and  the  consequent  loss  we  suffer  in  character,  as  well  as  that  which  the 
Church  soffera  in  beauty  and  strength,  is  incalculable. 

The  influeaees  we  exert  onocKisciously  will  almost  never  disagree  with  our 
real  ebaraoter.  They  are  honest  influences,  following  our  character,  as  the 
Aadow  foUowa  the  sacL  And,  therefore,  we  are  much  more  certainly  reeponsi- 
Ue  lor  them,  and  their  effects  on  the  world.  They  go  streaming  fh>m  us  in 
aU  direotkma,  though  in  channels  that  we  do  not  see,  poisoning  or  healing 
aitMmd  the  rooli  of  toeiety,  and  among  the  hidden  wells  of  diameter.    If 
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good  oarselreey  thej  are  good;  if  bad,  they  are  bad.  And,  sinoe  they  reflect 
eo  ezactlj  our  character,  it  is  impoeeible  to  doubt  our  responsibility  for  tbeir 
effects  on  the  world.  We  must  answer  not  only  for  what  we  do  with  a  pur- 
pose, but  for  the  iuflueooe  we  exert  insensibly. 

Tliscorios  and  biographies  make  little  account  of  the  power  men  exert  insen- 
sibly oyer  each  other.  They  tell  bow  men  have  led  armies,  estabhshed  em- 
pireSf  enacted  laws,  gained  causes,  sung,  reasoned,  and  taught ; — olwaj's  occu- 
pied in  setting  forth  what  they  do  with  a  purpose.  But  what  they  do  without 
a  purpose,  tiie  streams  of  influence  tliat  flow  out  from  their  persons  unbidden 
on  tlio  world,  they  can  not  trace  or  compute,  and  seldom  even  mention.  So 
also  the  public  laws  make  men  responsible  only  for  wh»t  they  do  with  a  posi- 
tive purpose,  and  take  no  account  of  the  mischiefs  or  benefits  that  aro  commu- 
nicated, by  their  noxious  or  healthful  example.  The  same  is  true  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  families,  churclics,  and  schools;  they  make  no  account  of  the  things 
we  do,  except  we  will  them.  What  we  do  insensibly  passes  for  nothing,  bo- 
cause  no  human  government  can  trace  such  influences  with  sufficient  certainty 
to  make  their  auUiors  responsible. 

But  you  must  not  conclude  that  influences  of  this  kind  are  signiflcant,  be- 
cause they  are  unnoticed  and  noiseless.  How  is  it  in  the  natural  world?  Be- 
hind the  mere  show,  tiie  outward  noise  and  stir  of  the  world,  nature  always 
conceals  her  hand  of  control,  and  the  laws  by  which  she  rules.  Who  ever 
saw  with  the  eye,  for  exuraplo,  or  heard  with  the  ear,  the  exertions  of  that  tre- 
mendous astronomic  force,  which  every  moment  holds  the  compact  of  the 
physical  universe  together?  The  lightning  is,  in  fact,  but  a  mere  flro-fly  spark 
in  comparison ;  but,  because  it  glares  on  the  clouds,  and  thunders  so  terribly  in 
the  ear,  and  rives  the  tree  or  the  rock  where  it  falls,  many  will  be  ready  to 
think  that  it  is  a  vastly  more  potent  agent  than  gravity. 

The  Bible  calls  the  good  man's  life  a  light,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  light  to 
flow  out  spontaneously  in  all  directions,  and  fill  the  world  unconsciously  with 
its  beams.  So  the  Christian  shines,  it  would  say,  not  so  much  because  he  will, 
as  because  he  is  a  luminous  object  Not  that  the  active  influence  of  Christians 
is  made  of  no  account  in  the  figure,  but  only  that  this  symbol  of  light  has  its 
propriety  in  tho-fact  that  their  unconscious  influence  is  the  chief  influence,  and 
has  the  precedence  in  its  power  over  the  world.  And  yet,  there  are  many 
who  will  be  ready  to  think  that  light  is  a  very  tame  and  feeble  instrument,  be- 
cause it  is  noiseless.  An  earthquake,  for  example,  is  to  them  a  much  more 
vigorous  and  eflbctive  agency.  Hear  how  it  comes  thundering  through  the 
solid  foundations  of  nature.  It  rocks  a  whole  continent  The  noblest  works 
of  man, — cities,  monuments,  and  temples, — are  in  a  moment  leveled  to  the 
gpround,  or  swallowed  down  the  opening  gulfs  of  fire.  Little  do  they  think 
that  the  light  of  every  morning,  the  soft  and  genial,  and  silent  light,  is  an  agwt 
many  times  more  powerful.  But  let  the  light  of  the  rooming  oease  and  return 
no  more,  let  the  hour  of  morning  come,  and  bring  with  it  no  dawn :  the  out- 
cries of  a  horror-stricken  world  fill  the  air,  and  make,  as  it  were,  the  darknea 
audible.  The  beasts  go  wild  and  frantic  at  the  loss  of  the  sun.  The  vegetabld 
growths  turn  pale  and  die.  A  chill  creeps  on,  and  frosty  winds  begin  to  bowl 
across  the  freezing  earth.  Colder,  and  yet  colder,  is  the  night  The  rital 
blood,  At  length,  of  all  creatures,  stops  congealed.  Down  goes  the  fWxit  to- 
ward the  earth's  center.  The  heait  of  the  sea  Is  frozen ;  nay,  the  earthquakes 
are  thems^res  frozen  In,  under  their  fiery  caverns.    The  very  Q^dbe  itsd(  too^ 
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nd  an  tiie  lellow  planets  that  bave  lost  their  sun,  are  become  mere  balls  of 
ioe,  BwiDgiog  silent  in  the  dafkneas.  Sach  is  the  light,  which  revisits  us  in  the 
alienee  of  the  morning:  It  makes  no  shock  or  scar.  It  would  not  wake  an 
infimt  in  his  ondie.  And  yet  it  perpetually  new  creates  the  world,  rescuing  it, 
eadi  morning  as  a  prey,  from  night  and  chaoa  So  the  Christian  is  a  light, 
«?en  ''  the  light  of  the  world,"  and  we  must  not  think  that,  because  he  shines 
tuensibly  «"  alertly,  as  a  mere  Kimiaous  object,  he  is  therefore  powerless. 
The  greatest  powers  are  ever  those  which  lie  back  of  the  little  stirs  and  com- 
motiona  of  nature;  and  I  verily  believe  that  the  insensible  influences  of  good 
men  are  as  much  more  potent  than  what  I  have  called  then*  voluntary  or  active, 
as  the  great  silent  powers  of  nature  are  of  greater  consequence  than  her  little 
digtnrbances  and  tumults.  The  law  of  human  influence  is  deeper  than  many 
suspect,  and  they  lose  sight  of  it  altogether.  The  outward  endeavors  made  by 
good  men  or  bad  to  sway  otiiers,  they  call  their  influence ;  whereas  it  is,  ib 
fiict,  but  a  fhaotioii,  aad,  in  most  cases,  but  a  very  small  fraction,  of  the  good  or 
evil  that  flows  out  of  their  lives.  Kay,  I  will  even  go  further.  How  many 
penons  do  you  meet,  the  insensible  influence  of  whose  manners  and  character 
h  so  decided  as  often  to  thwart  tbetr  voluntary  influence;  so  that,  whatever 
they  attempt  to  do,  in  the  way  of  controlling  otliers,  tliey  are  sure  to  carry  the 
exact  opposite  of  what  tliey  intend!  And  it  will  generally  be  found  that, 
where  men  undertake  by  argument  or  persuasion  to  exert  a  power,  in  the  face 
of  qualities  that  make  them  odious  or  detestable,  or  only  not  entitled  to  re- 
ipect^  their  insensible  influence  will  be  too  strong  for  them.  The  total  eficct 
of  the  life  is  then  of  a  kind  directly  opposite  to  the  voluntary  endeavor;  which, 
cT  cooTse,  does  not  add  so  mucli  as  a  finsction  to  it 

DouUe  Line  of  Commnnioathn. 

If  we  distinguish  man  as  a  creature  of  language,  and  thus  qualified  to  com- 
municate himself  to  others,  there  are  in  him  two  sets  or  kinds  of  language,  one 
which  is  voluntary  in  the  use,  and  one  tliat  is  involuitary;  that  of  speech  in 
the  literal  sense,  and  that  expression  of  the  eye,  the  iiice,  tlie  look,  the  gait,  the 
motion,  the  tone  or  cadence,  whk:h  is  sometimes  called  the  natural  language  of 
the  sentiments.  Tiiis  natural  language,  too,  is  greatly  enlaiiged  by  the  conduct 
of  life,  that  whkk^  in  business  and  society,  reveals  the  principles  and  spirit  of 
men.  Speech,  or  voluntary  language,  is  a  door  to  tlie  soul,  that  we  may  open 
or  shut  at  will ;  the  other  is  a  door  that  stands  open  evermore,  and  reveals  to 
others  constantly  and  often  very  dearly,  tlio  tempers,  tastes,  and  motives  of 
their  bearta  Within,  aa  we  may  represent,  is  character,  charging  the  common 
mervoir  of  influence,  and  througii  these  twofold  gates  of  the  soul,  pouring  it- 
felf  out  on  the  world.  Out  of  one  it  flows  at  choice,  and  whensoever  we  pur- 
pose to  do  good  or  evil  to  men.  Out  of  the  other  it  flows  each  moment,  aa 
light  AxHB  the  ion,  and  propagates  itself  in  all  beholders. 

As  aabjecta  of  influence,  we  find  every  man  endowed  with  two  inlets  of  im- 
proMJcin ;  the  ear  and  the  understanding  for  tlie  reception  of  speech,  and  the 
ijympatlietie  powers,  the  sensibilitiee  or  affections,  for  tinder  to  those  sparks  of 
•inotion  revealed  by  looks,  tones,  manners,  and  general  conduct  And  these 
ijympathetic  powers,  though  not  immediately  rational,  are  yet  inlets,  open  on 
aU  iidea,  to  the  underatandhig  and  character.  They  have  a  certam  wonderfbl 
c^MGity  to  receive  impressions,  and  catch  the  meaning  of  signs,  and  propagate 
in  la  whateoerer  (hUa  hito  tbehr  passive  molds^  flrom  others.    The  impressions 
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f  reccivo  do  not  come  throng  verbal  propositiooa^  and  are  neyer  received 

>  verbal  proposition,  it  niay  bo,  iu  the  miiyl,  and  Uieroforo  many  tliink 

.hing  of  them.    But  precisely  on  this  aooount  are  thej  the  more  powerfbl, 

cause  it  is  as  if  one  heart  were  thus  going  directly  into  nnotlier,  and  carry- 

g  in  its  feoliiigs  witli  it     Beholding,  aa  in  a  glaaa^  the  fevlUigs  of  our  neigh- 

jr,  we  are  changed  into  tlie  same  image,  by  the  aaaimilating  power  of  sensi- 

>ility  and  ieUow-ieeling.     Many  liavo  gone  so  far,  and  not  without  show,  at 

.ca^t,  of  reason,  as  to  maintain  that  the  look  or  exprcwion,ltnd  even  the  very 

features  of  children,  are  often  clianged,  by  exclusive  intercourse  with  nuraes 

|ind  attendants.    Furthermore,  if  we  oarefully  consider,  we  ahall  find  it  aoaroely 

po.-^iblo  to  doubt,  tliat  aimply  to  look  on  bad  and  malignant  fiw^s,  or  thoee 

whose  expressions  have  become  infected  by  vice,  to  be  with  them  and  beeome 

familiarized  to  them,  ia  enough  permanently  to  affect  the  character  of  persoos 

pf  mature  age.    I  do  not  say  that  it  must  of  necessity  subvert  their  character, 

for  the  evil  looked  upon  may  never  be  loved  or  welcomed  in  practice ;  but  it  is 

something  to  have  tlK»e  bud  images  in  the  soul,  giving  out  tlieir  expreoians 

there,  and  difTu^sing  their  odor  among  the  thoughts,  as  long  as  we  five. 

It  is  by  one  of  these  modes  of  communication  that  we  are  constituted  mem- 
bers of  voluntary  society,  and  by  the  other,  parts  of  a  general  maaa^  or  mem- 
bers of  involuntary  society.  You  are  all,  in  a  certain  view,  individuals,  and 
separate  as  persons  from  each  other :  you  are  also,  in  a  certain  other  view, 
parts  of  a  common  body,  as  truly  as  tlie  parts  of  a  stone.  Thus  if  you  ask 
bow  it  is  that  you  and  all  men  came,  without  your  consent  to  exist  in  society, 
to  be  within  its  power,  to  be  under  its  laws,  the  answer  is,  that  while  yon  art 
a  roan,  you  are  aUito  a  fractional  clement  of  a  larger  and  more  eomprebensivo 
being,  called  society — be  it  the  family,  the  church,  the  state.  In  a  certain  de- 
partment of  your  nature,  it  is  open ;  its  sympathies  and  feelings  are  open.  On 
this  open  side  yon  all  adhere  together,  as  parts  of  a  larger  nalare,  in  which 
there  is  a  common  circulation  of  want,  impulse,  and  law.  Being  thus  made 
ix>mmon  to  eadi  other  voluntarily,  you  become  one  roaas,  one  consolidated  so- 
cial bo4y»  animated  by  one  life.  And  observe  bow  fkr  this  involnntary  com- 
munication and  sympathy  between  the  members  of  a  state  or  fiiroily  is  sov- 
ereign over  their  character.  It  always  results  in  what  we  call  tlie  nationa)  or 
femily  spirit ;  for  there  ia  a  spirit  peculiar  to  every  state  and  flMnily  in  the 
world.  Sometimes,  too^  this  national  or  Gunily  spirit  lakes  a  religioos  or  an  tr- 
leligioas  character,  and  appeara  ahnost  to  abaprb  the  rdfgknis  aeU^veranenl 
of  indivkluala.  What  was  the  national  spirit  of  France,  ht  example,  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  but  a  spirit  of  infidelity  Y  What  ie  the  religkms  spirit  of  Spain  «l 
this  raomeut,  but  a  spirit  of  bigotry,  quite  as  wide  of  OhriMiaBity  and  destrad- 
ive  to  cliaracter  as  the  spirit  of  fidsekood?  What  is  the  fiunily  q^rlt  i»  mmj 
a  houses  but  the  spirit  of  gain,  or  pJeaanre,  or  appetite,  in  whkih  every  thing 
that  is  warm,  dignified,  genial,  and  good  in  re%ioB,  is  visibly  absent?  Soaa- 
times  you  will  aUnost  fancy  thai  yon  see  the  shapes  of  money  in  the  eyes  of 
the  dtildren.  80  it  is  thai  we  are  k>d  coi  by  nalk>na^  as  H  were,  to  a  good  or 
bad  immortaUty.  PVur  down  m  the  secrel  tbondations  oflife  and  aooiely,  Ikars 
lie  concealed  giei^  kws  and  chunMa  of  inAaewx^  whidi  mske  Iha  mos 
mon  to  eaoh  other  in  all  the  nuiin  ^^$g%nxM  or  div^kms  of  Iha  gooinl 
Uws  which  often  escape  oar  notioe  aHogetber,  bol  which  wa  to  aools^  m 
snvity  to  the  general  qrstem  of  Ood'a  wofkti 
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huHnd  of  Imiiaium  in  Children, 

We  begin  onr  mortal  experieDce,  not  with  acts  grounded  in  judgment  or 
iBMon,  or  with  ideas  received  tlirough  languuge,  but  by  simple  imitation,  and, 
xmder  the  guidance  of  this,  we  laj  our  foundations.  The  child  looks  and  listens, 
and  whatsoever  tone  of  feeling  or  manner  of  conduct  is  displayed  around  him, 
onks  into  his  plastic,  passive  soul,  and  becomes  a  mold  of  his  being  ever  after. 
The  very  handling  of  the  nursery  is  significant,  and  the  petulance,  the  passion, 
the  gentleness,  the  tranquillity  indicated  by  it,  are  all  reproduced  in  the  child. 
His  soul  is  a  purely  receptive  nature,  and  that,  for  a  considerable  period,  with- 
OQt  choice  or  selection.  A  little  further  on,  ho  begins  voluntarily  to  copy  every 
thing  ho  sees.  Yoic^  manner,  giiit,'  every  thing  which  the  eye  sees,  the  mimic 
instinct  delights  to  act  over.  And  thus  we  Imvc  a  whole  generation  of  future 
men,  receiving  from  us  tlieir  very  beginnings,  and  the  deepest  impulses  of  their 
life  and  immortality.  They  watch  us  every  moment,  in  the  family,  before  tho 
hearth,  and  at  the  table ;  and  when  wo  are  meaning  them  no  good  or  evil, 
when  we  are  conscious  of  exerting  no  influence  over  them,  they  are  drawing 
from  us  impressions  and  molds  of  habit,  which,  if  wrong,  no  heavenly  disci- 
pline  can  wholly  remove ;  or,  if  right,  no  bad  associations  utterly  dissipate. 
Kow  it  may  be  doubted,  I  think,  whether,  in  all  tlie  active  influence  of  our 
lives,  we  do  as  much  to  shape  the  destiny  of  our  fellow-men,  as  we  do  in  this 
single  article  of  unconscious  influence  over  children. 

ri[mer  of  Manner  and  Presence — iUustrcUed  in  Paul 

It  is  not  mere  words  which  turn  men ;  it  is  the  heart  mounting,  uncalled, 
bto  the  expression  of  the  features ;  it  is  the  eye  illuminated  by  reason,  the 
look  beaming  with  goodness;  it  is  the  tone  of  the  voice,  that  instrument  of  the 
soul,  which  changes  quality  with  such  amazing  facility,  and  gives  out  in  the 
soft,  the  tender,  the  tremulous,  the  Arm,  every  shade  of  emotion  and  character. 
And  80  much  is  there  in  this,  that  the  moral  stature  and  character  of  the  man 
that  speaks  are  likely  to  be  well  represented  in  his  manner.  If  he  is  a  stranger, 
his  way  will  inspire  confldence  and  attract  good  will  His  virtues  will  be  seen, 
M  it  were,  gathering  round  him  to  minister  words  and  fbrms  of  thought,  and 
their  voices  will  be  heard  in  the  fall  of  his  cadences.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
bad  men,  or  men  who  have  nothing  in  their  diaracter  corresponding  to  what 
they  attempt  to  do.  If  without  heart  or  interest  you  attempt  to  move  another. 
Hie  inrokintary  man  tells  what  you  are  doing,  in  a  hundred  ways  at  once.  A 
bypoerite^  endeavoring  to  exeit  a  good  influence,  only  tries  to  convey  bywords 
what  the  lying  look,  and  the  fiiithless  aflRdctation,  or  dry  exaggeratton  of  hia 
manner,  perpetoallj  resists.  We  have  it  fbr  a  &shion  to  attribute  great  or  even 
prodigioas  resolts  to  the  voluntary  efforts  and  labors  of  men.  Whatever  they 
cAbet  is  commonly  refenred  to  nothing  but  the  immediate  power  of  what  they 
do.  Let  OS  take  an  example,  like  that  of  Paul,  and  analyze  it  Paul  was  a 
man  of  great  fbnror  and  enthusiasm.  Ha  combined,  withal,  more  of  what  Is 
loAj  and  mocmDy  eommandlng  in  his  diameter,  than  most  of  the  very  distio* 
gnlsbed  mea  of  tlie  worid  Having  this  fbr  his  natural  character,  and  hk 
Bttval  obaraeter  exalted  md  made  laminous  by  christian  fkith,  and  the  manl» 
ftift  indw^ing  of  GM,  be  had  of  oourM  an  almost  superfaoman  sway  orer 
ottiera.  Doubtlev  be  waa  intelligent,  strong  In  argument,  eloquent,  active  t» 
Iba  utmoflt  of  bis  powers,  bot  8tni  he  moved  the  world  more  by  what  he  wm 
than  by  what  be  did.    The  grandear  and  spiritual  splendor  of  his  diameter 
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were  erer  adding  to  bis  active  efforts  an  element  of  silent  power,  which  was 
the  real  and  chief  cause  of  their  efficacy.  Be  convinced,  subdued,  iuBpired, 
and  led,  because  of  the  half  divine  authority  which  appeared  in  liis  conduct, 
and  his  glowing  spirit  He  fought  the  good  tight,  because  he  kept  the  faith, 
and  filled  his  powerful  nature  with  influences  drawn  from  higher  worlds. 

TJie  Siknt  Power  of  Ohrisi-^hi  Light  of  God. 

And  here  I  must  conduct  you  to  a  yet  higher  example,  even  that  of  the  S*)n 
of  God,  the  light  of  the  world.  Men  dislike  to  be  swayed  by  direct,  volur^tnry 
influence.  Tliey  are  jealous  of  sucli  control,  and  are  therefore  best  nppix>julicd 
by  conduct  and  feeling,  and  the  authority  of  simple  wortli,  which  seem  to  make 
no  purposed  onset  If  goodncfw  appears,  they  welcome  its  celestial  .«iiiilo;  if 
heaven  descends  to  encircle  them,  they  yield  to  its  sweetncFs;  if  tnitli  u\  (K-nrs 
in  the  life,  they  honor  it  with  a  secret  homage;  if  personal  majesty  nud  glory 
appear,  they  bow  with  reverence,  and  acknowledge  with  shame,  their  cwn  vile- 
ness.  Now  it  is  on  this  side  of  human  nature  that  Christ  visits  us,  preparing 
just  that  kind  of  influence  which  the  spirit  of  truth  may  wield  with  the  most 
persuasive  and  subduing  effect.  It  is  the  grandeur  of  his  character  wlii(  h  con- 
stitutes the  chief  power  of  his  ministry,  not  his  miracles  or  teaching  apart  from 
his  character.  Miracles  were  useful,  at  the  time,  to  arrest  attention,  and  his 
doctrine  is  useful  at  all  times  as  the  highest  revelation  of  truth  pos,<iblo  in 
speech ;  but  the  greatest  truth  of  the  gospel,  notwithstnnding,  is  Christ  him- 
self—a human  body  become  the  organ  of  the  divine  nature,  and  revealing, 
under  the  conditions  of  an  earthly  life,  the  glory  of  God  I  The  Scripture 
writers  have  much  to  say,  in  this  connection,  of  the  image  of  God ;  and  an 
image,  you  know,  is  that  which  simply  represents,  not  that  which  acts,  or  rea- 
sons, or  persuades.  Now  it  is  this  image  of  God  which  makes  the  center,  the 
8un  itself  of  the  gospel.  The  joumeyings,  teachings,  miracles,  and  sufferings 
of  Christ,  all  had  their  use  in  bringing  out  this  image,  or  what  is  the  same,  in 
making  conspicuous  the  character  and  feelings  of  God,  both  toward  sinners  and 
toward  sm.  And  here  is  the  power  of  Christ — it  is  what  of  God*s  beauty, 
love,  truth,  and  justice  shines  through  him.  It  is  the  influence  which  flows 
unoonsciously  and  spontaneously  out  of  Christ,  as  the  friend  of  man,  the  light 
of  the  world,  the  glory  of  the  Father,  made  visible. 

The  Christian  is  called  a  light,  not  lightning.  In  order  to  act  with  effect  on 
others,  he  must  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  tlius  become  the  image  of  goodness: 
he  must  be  so  akin  to  God,  and  so  filled  with  His  dispositions,  that  he  shall 
seem  to  surround  himself  with  a  hallowed  atmosphere.  It  is  folly  to  endeayor 
to  make  ourselves  shine  before  we  are  luminous.  If  the  sun  without  his 
beams  should  talk  to  the  planets^  and  argue  with  them  till  the  final  daj,  It 
would  not  nuike  them  shine ;  there  must  be  light  hi  the  sun  itseli;  and  then 
they  will  shine,  of  course.  And  this,  my  brethren,  is  what  God  intends  (br 
you  all.  It  is  the  great  idea  of  his  gospel,  and  the  work  of  bis  sphrit,  to  make 
you  lights  in  the  world.  His  greatest  joy  is  to  give  you  character,  to  beautiQr 
your  example,  to  exalt  your  principles,  and  make  you  each  the  depository  of 
his  own  ahnighty  graca  But  in  order  to  this,  sometfaUig  is  necessary  on  your 
part — a  full  surrender  of  your  mind  to  duty  and  to  God,  and  a  perpetual  da- 
sire  of  this  spiritual  intimacy;  having  this,  having  a  participation  thus  of  tiis 
goodness  of  God,  you  will  as  naturally  communicate  good  as  the  sun  commu- 
akates  his  beams. 
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1.  SWrrZEKLAND. 

Tki  last  uttioosl  census  of  the  different  Cantons  vu  taken  on  the 
Bnt  da^  or  December,  1870,  with  the  folloiriiig  general  results : 

Malee. 1,30S,6T0 

Femalea, I,36i,e76 

Total, 2,670,345 

Of  Teulonic  race 2,000,000 

Celtic  race, 670,000  * 

Numbed  of  GunilieB, 557,820 

Number  of  bouses, 890,318 

Families  speaking  German, 384,561 

"  "        French, 134,183 

"  "        Italian, 30,293 

"  "        RomooBCb, 6,769 

"  "         Eugliah, 19 

"  "       Dutch,  Polish,  Uagjar,  Buss,  and 

Spaniah,  each 6 

We  arrange  the  results  of  the  Census  of  1670  by  Gaatons  and 
Half  Cantons,  in  a  Tabic;  which  will  also  present  the  date  when 
the  several  CantoDS  came  into  the  Federal  Compact,  together  with 
the  Caotonal  Budget  for  Army  and  Schools  in  1870. 
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94  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  BWITZERLANP. 

The  foregoing  Table  is  made  up  from  recent  official  statistics 
famished  by  the  Federal  authorities  at  Berne  to  Wm.  Hepworth 
Dixon,  and  published  in  "  The  SwiUers,^^  from  which  we  gather  the 
following  paragraphs,  in  some  instances  somewhat  ooiidensed : 

Although  there  are  22  Cantons,  each  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  sovereign  in  matters  strictly  local,  three  of  these 
original  Cantons  have  been  sundered  by  party  feuds,  each  of  the 
six  Half-Cantons  holding  a  portion  of  the  divided  sovereignty,  as 
well  as  of  the  representation  in  the  Federal  Council. 

Canton  Basle  [Basel,  as  spelt  by  Mr.  Dixon,  and  many  authors,] 
was  formally  divided,  in  1833,  in  consequence  of  old  local  jeal- 
ousies springing  from  city  and  country  considerations, — Basle-stadt 
'or  town,  having  its  capital  and  constituency  in  the  ^Id  city ;  and 
Basle-land,  or  country,  holding  its  local  legislation  in  Lientbal,  and 
each  having  one  deputy  in  the  Federal  Assembly,  where  the  in- 
fluence of  the  old  Canton  is  lost  by  the  deputies  voting  different 
ways  on  all  great  questions. 

The  Appenzells  were  divided  as  far  back  as  1597,  on  the  religions 
discussions  of  that  period,  the  mountain  districts  clinging  to  the 
ancestral  church,  and  the  lowland  hamlets  with  different  social  and 
industrial  habits,  adopting  the  dootrines  of  the  reformers ;  and  the 
old  Swiss  League  bestowed  on  the  former  the  namo  of  AppemeU 
outer-Rhoden  [beyond  the  Rhoden  Alp],  with  the  hamlet  of  Appen- 
cell  for  its  seat  of  government ;  and  on  the  latter  the  name  of  Ap- 
penzell-inner-Rhoden  [below  the  Rhoden]  with  Trogen  for  its  capi- 
titl ;  and  as  with  the  deputies  of  Old  Basle,  the  representatives  of 
these  half  cantons  neutralize  each  other  at  Bern. 

Unterwalden  was  divided  centuries  since  by  the  Eemwald  forest 
into  hamlets  over  or  beyond  [ob-wald]^  and  into  others  under  or 
below  [nid'wabf\  the  wood — ^the  former  having  the  capital  at  Sar^ 
nen,  and  the  latter  al  S|an& 

A  similar  division  is  hkely  to  fbUow  the  religions  and  poHtiosl 
fends,  whicb  have  for  years  divided  the  inhabitants  of  Canton 
Fribonrg— -ihsse  diflering  views  springing  from  race  wmA  ereedi 
langnage  and  occupation,  seen  to  widen  and  deepen  from  year  to 
year,  and  to  find  no  controlling  force  below  the  Federal  Compact, 
which  may  ultimately  sbsorb  the  Cantonal  organizations,  leaving 
all  local  administration  with  the  Commnnea — which  have  ever  ezer- 
cised  no  small  portion  of  the  functions  of  independent  Slates.  The 
Conwnne  is  the  unit  of  Swiss  organization^  and  ia  th*  source  and 
esofel  of  Swiss  repobHcanisaiy  corresponding  to  the  New  England 
town.    It  is  w  held  by  the  Swiss  themselves. 
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To  the  amount  (5,157,756 ^#.)  paid  out  of  the  Cantonal  hudget| 
most  be  added  5,000,000  frt,  expended  by  the  several  Communes 
on  their  own  schools,  and  287,011  /r«.  contributed  by  the  Federal- 
Council  to  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Zurich,  to  reach  the  total  cost 
(10,445,867 /r#.)  of  public  instruction  in  Switzerland  for  1870, 
while  the  cost  (4,508,901  /r^.)  of  the  military  service  as  paid  by 
the  Cantons  in  the  same  year,  was  increased  by  the  sum  of  5,486,- 
896 /r«.  from  the  Federal  budget,  making  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  army  9.995,297  frn.     We  add  extracts  from  The  Switzers, 

T/ie  School  in  Switzerland. 

In  Switzserlandf  the  primary  business  of  the  State  is  keeping  schooL  A 
school  is  one  of  the  first  things  present  to  the  eyes  of  a  Swiss  child,  and  one 
of  the  last  things  present  to  the  mind  of  a  Swiss  man.  It  comes  to  him  in  his 
cradle,  and  attencte  him  to  his  grave.  He  could  not  cast  it  from  him  if  he 
would;  he  would  not  oast  it  from  him  if  he  could. 

A  Swiss  child  dreams  of  school  as  urchins  in  an  English  city  dream  of  work. 
He  knows  it  is  his  fiUe  in  life.  Ue  sees  his  brother  and  sister  go  to  school ;  he 
sees  them  bring  their  lessons  home ;  he  sees  them  rise  at  dawn  to  learn  their 
tasksL  If  he  is  stout  of  limb  and  clear  of  sight,  his  turn  will  come,  and  he 
must  also  troop  to  school 

In  coming  to  a  oertain  age— in  some  the  ag^  of  six,  in  some  of  seven — ^liia 
right  to  stay  at  home,  to  play  at  top,  and  make  mud  pies,  will  cease.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Ooromnne,  and  the  Commune  will  not  suffer  him  to  live  and  die 
a  pig.  The  school  will  siese  him,  hold  him  fast  for  years,  and  rear  him  into 
wliat  be  is  to  be:  a  baker,  goatherd,  student,  tinker,  what  not;  but  in  any  case 
it  wUl  not  lose  its  grasp  until  be  grows  into  a  man.  But  then  an  infhnt  Swiss 
dreams  pleasantly  of  school,  while  urchins  in  our  country  dream  unpleasantly 
of  work.  If  school  is  fisite  to  a  Swiss  child,  the  vision  comes  to  him  in  likenesa 
of  a  fairy,  not  a  hag. 

Among  the  many  quaint  old  fountains  in  these  streets  of  Bern — with  heroes, 
knights,  and  ladies  on  tbe  shafts — there  is  a  fountain  in  the  corn-market,  with 
au  ogre^  known  to  Bernese  little  folks  as  kindle-fresser — children-catcher — look« 
ing  up  tbe  street  This  ogre  has  a  tooth  for  boys  and  girls,  and  dutches  them 
as  they  go  by.  A  child  is  disappearing  down  the  monster's  throat ;  three  chil« 
dren  flutter  in  the  monster's  wallet;  and  a  bunch  of  children  twist  and  wriggla 
in  the  monster's  belt.  Thai  monster  will  devour  them  one  and  all.  Grown 
men  dispute  about  the  legend  of  this  ogre  in  the  streets  of  Bern.  One  holda 
him  out  to  be  a  feudal  ^rd,  another  as  an  emblem  of  the  Church.  A  pastor 
tells  sae  that  Uie  ogre  who  devours  his  offspring  is  the  Revolution ;  and  a  sharp 
young  student  firora  the  neighboring  ooUoge,- whispers  he  isonlyTima  But 
neither  man  nor  boy  in  Bern  imagines  that  this  ogre  represents  the  sohooL  A 
noble  kMl7»  sweet  of  face  and  firm  of  purpose,  with  her  arms  about  the  chik 
dren's  neoics,  would  be  to  man  and  boy  aliice  the  type  of  school 

The  (hirsst  edifice  a  Swiss  oan  see  when  he  goes  out  to  walk,  is  his  viUage 
school,  his  city  school,  his  Cantonal  soliool,  according  as  he  happens  to  reside 
in  oouMtvy  er  in  town.  A  jail,  a  workhouse — ^nay,  a  town-hall,  may  nestle  in 
aome  corner  where  a  curious  eye  might  miss  it;  but  school,  a  college^  an  aoad^ 
emy,  is  safe  to  be  in  aighti  tbe  ^de  of  every  village  slope  and  every  city 
aqnaie.  In  ZuiKh  and  Iianaaane,  the  intelleotual  capitaki  of  Switaeriaod — 
Teutonk)  oapilal  and  Latin  capital — the  noblest  buildinga  are  tbe  public  aofaoola 
If  we  except  the  Federal  Hall  at  Bern,  tbe  Polyteohnib  in  Zarich  is  the  flnesi 
edifice  in  this  boontry ;  fine  alike  in  site,  proportion,  fitness,  and  display.  "Out 
ohildrsn,"  aaja  to  sae  a  esge  profeeaor,  "  are  so  much  acoustoBoad  to  regard  thm 
qobooUKKise  as  the  foreniost  building  in  a  city,  thai  they  fiUl  inte  the  drollest 
erron  wheii  11^  90  i^bfQad."  He  tella  vie,  as  an  iUuslration  of  such  enron^, 
t)MA  fOHie  jeara  ag|0  ha  took  hia  daBghlsr,  when  a  child  of  ten,  to  France;  aa^ 
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being  at  Yersailles,  he  heard  her  dap  her  hands,  and  cry  with  glee,  "  Look 
here,  papa  I  here  is  the  schoolliouse  I  It  was  the  garden  front  of  tliat  hage  pile. 
It  is  the  s»me— or  yery  near  the  same— when  you  are  out  of  town.  You 
wallc  into  some  deep  and  sombre  gorge,  with  jagged  heights  and  foaming  tor- 
rents, whore  tlie  pines  can  hardly  cling,  a  chalet  here  and  there,  liigh  up,  on 
what  appears  an  inaccessible  ledge  of  rock,  and  near  you  not  a  sound,  except 
the  crash  of  fulling  trees,  just  breaking  the  oppressive  monotone  of  rushing 
floods.  "No  school  in  such  a  gorge,"  you  haply  say,  when  lol  a  square  wliite 
building  rises  in  your  front  In  England,  sucli  a  thing  would  be  a  shooting- 
box  ;  and  here  it  is  a  village  school.  In  less  secluded  nooks,  these  buildings 
are  on  a  larger  scale.  Take  that  of  Samen.  Smiling  on  the  briglit,  green 
water,  stands  the  finest  edifico  in  the  Canton,  and  of  course  it  is  a  public  school. 
Wander  round  St.  Gallen — that  SL  Gallon  whicli  was  onoe^a  seat  of  Benedict 
tine  learning,  and  is  now  tlie  seat  of  a  new  trade  in  lace.    One  side  of  the  fine 

i)ublic  i^uirk  is  occupied  by  the  Cantonal  school — a  noble  edifice  even  in  this 
and  of  noble  schools.     Even  at  Einsiedeln,  the  great  basilica  is  fronted  by  a 
handsome  Communal  school. 

The  larger  number  of  these  schools  belong  to  the  Commune ;  for  in  every 
hamlet  where  there  may  be  twenty  boys  and  girls,  the  mayor  and  council  must 
provide  a  school  and  hire  a  master.  Next  to  the  Communal  schools  in  nuniber, 
stand  the  burgher  schools,  which  are  supported  by  the  State.  The  Canton  is 
the  State.  As  yet  then)  is  but  one  Federal  school  in  Switzerland,  tlie  Poly- 
technic in  Zurich,  which  has  now  become,  for  all  the  world,  a  model  school  of 
practical  life.  A  great  desire  is  felt  in  Zurich,  Bern,  Geneva,  and  Lausanne  to 
found  a  Federal  university  of  the  highest  class — to  challenge  Bonn  and  Heidel- 
berg, if  not  Berlin.  The  Federal  Constitution  gives  the  power  to  found  it ;  but 
as  yet  the  project  has  been  chilled  by  local  jealousies,  the  fruit  of  those  diversi- 
ties of  race,  of  creed,  of  speech,  which  makes  us  wonder  that  a  Switserland 
exists  at  all.  But  several  of  the  Cantons  have  their  universities  on  a  smaller 
acale,  and  with  their  Acuities  more  or  less  complete.  Basil  has  a  university. 
Bern  has  a  university.  Zurich,  Neufchatel,  Geneva,  have  their  own  universities. 
Yaud,  Luzem,  St  Gallon,  and  Ticino,  each  of  these  Cantons  has  a  separate 
university.  No  people  in  the  world  can  boast  of  so  many  seats  of  learning  in 
proportion  to  their  number  as  the  Switzers  can. 

Democracy  ai  School 

Attention  to  his  school  is  not  a  fixed  and  formal  business  to  a  Switzer,  as  it 
might  be  to  a  Briton  and  a  Frank,  but  an  unceasing  and  engrossing  duty  from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave.  The  school  is,  with  a  Switzer,  alwaj's  as  a  child  and  as 
a  man.  No  sooner  has  he  ceased  to  be  a  pupil,  than  he  starts  into  a  principal. 
The  village  schools  are  governed  by  the  villagers ;  and  as  a  member  of  his  vil- 
lage, be  he  preacher,  woodman,  goatherd,  innkeeper,  he  must  share  in  managing 
these  public  schools.  He  has  to  build  them,  to  conduct  them,  and  to  keep  tbeni 
up.  He  has  to  choose  the  teacher  and  director,  and  to  pay  a  portion  of  tlicir 
stipends  from  his  private  purse.  In  time,  he  is  a  parent,  with  his  little  ones  to 
tend  and  train.  Then  opens  up  a  new  relation  to  his  village  schools.  He  is  a 
visitor,  on  private  more  than  publio  g^unds.  Each  parent  has  a  right  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  school,  to  see  the  teacher,  and  consult  the  records  of  his  child. 
Good  teachers  welcome  these  parental  visits ;  for  a  parley  with  the  father  helps 
the  teacher  with  his  child.  The  drde  of  his  duty  is  complete,  and  bo  a  Switier 
never  can  forget  his  school,  and  what  concerns  his  school. 

School  politics  are  publio  politics.  With  the  Church  and  chapel  they  make  the 
popular  politics ;  but  in  a  Switzeric  mind,  there  is  an  earlier  stage  of  tliougbl 
than  either  Church  or  chapel  reaches,  and  that  earlier  stage  is  the  schocri. 

In  many  Cantons  there  is  some  assertion  in  the  fundamental  law,  that  the 
true  end  of  public  instructkin  is  to  combine  democracy  with  religion ;  that 
every  boy  attending  at  a  public  school  may  grow  up  into  a  good  dtisen  and  a 
good  Christian.  In  the  law  of  Zurich  it  is  said:  "The  people's  schools  shall 
train  the  children  of  all  classes,  on  a  plan  agreed  upon,  to  be  intelligent  men, 
useful  cttizens,  and  moral  and  religious  beings."  In  the  law  of  Lusem  it  ia 
laid  down  that  **  The  school  affords  to  every  boy  and  girl,  capable  of  education, 
ifae  means  of  developing  their  mental  and  physioal  &cuJtie8,  of  training  them 
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for  life  in  the  familj,  in  the  commnnity,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  state ;  of  put- 
tinjir  tliem  in  the  way  to  larain  their  future  bread."  In  Vaud,  the  law  declares 
that  **  Teaching  in  the  public  8cliouls  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  priuciples 
of  Christianity  and  democracy."  In  the  law  of  Thurgau,  it  is  stated  that  "  The 
general  aim  of  a  primary  school  shall  be  to  call  out  the  power  and  talents  of 
the  children^  so  as  to  give  them  the  knowledge  and  capacity  of  citizen-life,  and 
to  train  them  to  be  moral  and  religious  men  and  women."  Almost  every  Can- 
ton puts  a  clear  announcement  of  this  principle  in  front — the  business  of  a 
public  teacher  is  to  make  his  boys  good  republicans  and  good  Christians. 

But  the  rule  thus  stated  in  the  form  of  law  is  subject  to  revision  year  by 
year.  The  Jesuits  and  their  party  put  religion  first;  and  if  they  had  their 
way,  would  make  it  fiTui  and  last.  The  liberals  bring  democracy  to  the  front; 
and  some  among  them,  if  they  had  their  way,  would  make  it  all  in  all.  With 
OS  elections  mostly  turn  on  trade,  alliances,  and  policy ;  in  Switzerland,  they 
mostly  turn  on  school  affairs ;  and  hence  the  fundamental  laws  are  in  a  stage 
of  ebb  and  flow,  as  the  conservative  or  democratic  party  gain  the  upper  hand. 

In  Zurich  there  was  recently  a  question  in  debate  which  set  the  city  in  a 
blaze.  A  new  girls'  scliool  was  wanted ;  every  one  allowed  it,  though  a 
stranger  might  have  Cancied  there  were  solim>ls  enough.  The  only  question 
was  in  which  locality  the  citizens  should  build  that  school.  Two  parties  came 
into  the  front — a  clerical  party  and  a  liberal  party ;  those  who  put  religion  first, 
and  those  who  put  democracy  first.  '*  Let  us  build  this  school  for  females  near 
the  minister,"  said  the  clerical  party,  '*  for  the  female  mind  is  more  susceptible 
than  the  male ;  and  if  we  keep  the  women  we  shall  always  have  the  men." 
The  radical  party  met  them  with  a  counter-cry :  "  No  more  connection  of  the 
church  and  school ;  the  clergy  have  no  business  in  the  class-room ;  let  us  build 
on  neutral  ground — beyond  the  ancient  walls,  among  the  vineyards,  in  the 
sunshine."  Public  policy  was  with  the  radicals.  No  ground  was  vacant  near 
the  mini.-4tor,  save  the  public  square,  and  open  places  are  so  rare  in  Zurich  that 
a  project  for  invading  one  of  them  with  stone  and  mortar,  meets  with  public 
opposition,  like  a  project  with  ourselves  for  trenching  on  a  public  park.  The 
w.ir  of  words  grew  hot ;  elections  turned  upon  it ;  till  the  clerical  party  got 
the  sober  people,  known  as  peres  de  Cimille,  on  their  side.  These  fathers  said 
their  girls  should  grow  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  minister ;  it  was  better  for 
them;  it  was  more  respectable;  it  was  their  fate.  And  so  the  school  was 
built  on  the  ancient  cloisters,  round  the  graves  of  venerable  monks.  A  slice  of 
public  ground  was  added  from  the  public  square. 

In  B'jm  a  new  girls'  school  is  wanted.  The  site  must  be  a  fine  one ;  yea, 
the  very  best  in  Bern.  But  sites  are  difficult  to  find  in  this  old  city,  where 
the  narrow  ridge  of  gnt>und  is  occupied  from  gate  to  bridge  with  ancient  houses. 
There  are  left  the  public  gardens,  called  the  Lesser  Ramparts,  where  the  bands 
perform,  the  citizens  walk,  tlie  children  play,  and  strangers  watch  the  sun  set 
on  the  B3rnese  Alps.  Can  any  part  of  this  delicious  garden  be  surrendered? 
Yes ;  for  one  groat  purpose,  and  that  purpose  only — ^for  A  school.  The  site  is 
given ;  but  when  the  plans  are  drawn,  it  is  discovered  tliat  some  lime  trees  of 
enormous  size  and  matchless  beauty — trees  which  scent  the  air  and  cool  the 
paths — must  be  destroyed.  A  second  public  pang, — and  they  are  gone.  No 
pride  and  glory  of  the  town  must  stand  l)etween  a  Switzer  and  his  school. 

In  Lausanne  you  find  the  natives  talking  much,  and  wisely,  of  an  inter-can- 
tonal movement  in  support  of  what  is  held  in  certain  towns  to  be,  "  the  just 
influence"  of  the  French-speaking  section  of  the  League.  That  section  is 
much  weaker  than  the  Grerman-speaking  section ;  but  in  days  gone  by  it  held 
a  share  of  power  beyond  the  value  of  its  numbers,  on  account  of  its  superior 
learning,  energy,  and  dash.  But  now  the  tables  have  been  turned,  for  Glerman 
science  has  beaten  French  science,  just  as  German  arms  have  subdued  French 
arms.  Lausanne  is  not  the  literary  capital;  that  supremacy  has  g^ne  to 
Zurich.  Geneva  is  no  ^nger  the  political  centre ;  that  supremacy  has  gone  to 
Bern.  Fact  and  fear  have  roused  the  Gallic  Cantons  into  crusade  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  rights.  Professor  Eugene  Rambert  lives  in  Zurich,  where  he 
holds  the  chair  of  Literattira  Aware  of  what  is  going  on,  he  sees  that  '^  La 
Suisse  Bomande "  is  losing  ground.  He  calls  his  countrymen  to  arm&  A 
party  meet  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Lausanne— the  men  of  Neufchatel,  Geneva, 
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The  school,  the  pupil,  and  the  teacher,  are  forerer  in  the  public  eye.  Tha 
aebolare  promenade  the  streets  with  music,  flags,  and  songs.  All  men  make 
room  ibr  them,  salute  thum,  glory  in  them,  as  the  highest  product  of  tlieir 
State. 

Gymnastic  and  Military  DriU. 

The  elements  of  drill  begin  the  very  first  week  of  a  scholar's  course.    A 
teacher  sets  his  pupils  in  a  row ;  he  makes  them  stand  erect ;  he  moves  their 
limbs  together ;  luis  them  bend,  recover,  stretch  the  hands,  march,  loup  and 
jump.     All  kinds  of  games  are  practiced  in  the  pUy>ground.     Every  game 
that  tends  to  open  and  expand  the  cheat,  to  nerve  the  limbs,  and  give  a  car- 
riage to  the  frame,  is  studied,  and  if  need  be,  introduced.    From  six  to  eight  a 
lad  is  exercised  in  simple  motions  of  the  body ;  at  the  age  of  nine  he  loams  to 
hold  a  pole,  to  run  with  ropes,  and  swing  on  bare.    From  ten  to  tiiirteen,  harder 
things,  made  easy  by  the  previous  training,  are  commenced.    The  4ines  are 
formed  like  regular  squads ;  the  exerci%»e  is  but  another  name  for  drill.    In 
Walking;  running,  hopping,  every  one  obeys  the  word ;  whirls,  changes  fronts 
and  halts,  as  he  is  told.    All  exercise  is  orderly  and  rhythmical     Mucli  care  is 
taken  with  the  halting,  turning  round,  and  facing  to  the  right  and  left    The 
squads  are  put  through  many  exercises  in  bending,  twisting,  reaching,  and 
x^oovering  at  ease.    Long  jumps,  and  high  jumps,  every  sort  of  sport  on  foot, 
"With  hanging  by  the  hands  and  feet  from  rings,  with  cUmbing  polos  and  ropes, 
"With  bounding  from  a  spring-board,  and  a  hundred  games  that  strengthen, 
temper,  and  adjust  the  frames.    On  leaving  one  of  these  rural  schools,  at  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  a  Ud  is  fit  for  any  part  that  he  is  likely  to  obtain ;  is  fit  to 
lie  a  waiter,  farmer,  boatman,  fruiterer,  and  so  on;  and  is  also  fit  to  exercise  l\u^, 
public  rights — to  hold  his  rifle,  and  cast  his  vote.    For  such  a  lad  can  read  and 
"write,  can  sing  and  shoot ;  he  knows  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  /^an 
Ibllow  with  a  free  intelligence  the  politics  of  liis  city  and  his  State. 

The  only  folk  yon  see  in  those  free  Cantons  clothed  in  uniforms,  are  students 
coming  from  the  public  schools,  and  yet  this  League  of  free  republics  is  not 
unprepared  for  war.  You  find  no  soldiers  in  the  street,  because  these  Cantons 
liave  no  separate  military  class;  but  every  man  you  see,  in  shop  or  field,  would 
start  into  a  soldier  if  his  bugle  called ;  a  soldier,  armed,  equipped,  and  ready 
for  the  march.  The  groom  who  fi»eds  your  horse  may  be  a  corporal ;  the  doc- 
tor wlio  prepares  your  draught  may  be  a  captain  of  the  line.  No  power  is 
wasted  by  these  Cantons.  Every  man  is  trained  to  face  his  duties,  when  the 
trumpet  sounds.  * 

Come  with  me  to  the  Cantonal  drill-ground ;  that  of  Zurich,  for  example. 
In  a  broad,  green  meadow,  called  the  WoUis  Hofen,  lying  at  tlie  foot  of  Uetli- 
berg,  the  boys  of  Zurich  drill  and  shoot  on  summer  days.  The  meadow  is  an 
ancient  river-bed,  now  sof^  and  grassy,  with  a  ridge  of  g^und  about  it,  shut- 
ting off  the  lake ;  four  miles  in  distance  from  the  Polytechnic  and  the  Cantonal 
8ch(x>l3.  Hither  march  the  boys  on  certain  days  with  fife  and  drum,  with  glit- 
tering steel  and  mounted  guns^  the  linesmen  carrying  rifles,  the  artillery  wear- 
ing swords.  Some  companies  of  Cantonal  troops  are  in  advance;  going  out  to 
practice  at  the  range.  A  group  of  teachers  and  professors — men  whose  names 
are  known  to  Europe — Kinkel,  Viigelin,  and  Behn-Eschenburg — are  with  the 
boys,  and  will  be  followed,  later  in  the  day,  by  groups  of  parents,  sisters,  and 
it  may  be  sweethearts,  reaidy  with  their  cheering  cries  and  waving  hands,  to 
mark  each  movement  in  tiie  field.  Arrived  at  WoUis  Hofen,  the  procession 
halts,  a  line  is  formed,  the  names  are  called,  the  arms  and  uniforms  are  noted, 
and  the  several  companies  told  otf  to  drill  and  shoot.  A  little  drill  sufilces  for 
the  younger  fry;  who  march,  and  wheel,  and  skirmish,  and  are  then  dismissed 
for  play.  But  play  itself  is  part  of  drill.  These  youngsters  race  and  leap,  and 
throw  the  ball,  and  try  to  catch  their  comrades  in  a  coil  of  rope.  Two  swords 
are  stuck  into  the  ground  as  barriers,  and  the  urchins  chase  each  other  around 
these  shining  points.  ICore  work  is  given  to  boys  of  riper  age;  the  full  bat- 
talion drill,  and  firing,  company  by  company,  at  a  range  of  butts.  A  volunteer 
myselfj  I  note  the  doings  of  these  lads,  and  find  in  them  a  good  deal  to  approve ; 
though  much  of  it  is  better  for  the  field  than  for  parade.  The  wheeling  is  a 
little  loose;  the  line  is  sometimes  bent;  and  here  and  there  a  lad  falls  out  of 
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stop.  Bat  cbese  are  fisiults  of  that  loose  sjatem  which  the  Zaridiera  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  French.  The  skirmishing  is  quick  and  steady ;  the  recoTerj 
into  time  alert.  Still  better  is  the  firing  at  a  mark.  I  sbookl  not  like  to  be  a 
S^uave,  clambering  up  a  rock,  with  one  of  those  young  marksmen  of  fifteen 
behind  tlie  ledge. 

A  park  of  guns  is  on  the  ground.  The  Cantonal  schoolboys  form  the  line; 
the  Polytechnic  students  senre  the  guns.  Except  that  many  of  the  lads  wear 
glasses,  they  have  very  much  the  look  of  youtlis  who  will  be  soldiers  by  and 
by.  A  canteen  is  erected  on  the  meadow,  but  no  sign  of  drink  being  dose 
at  hand  is  seen.  A  thin  red  wine  is  sold  to  such  as  want  it;  but  the  boys  pre- 
fer their  g^pes  and  apples — fruit  of  which  they  seem  to  have  abundant  crops. 
One  comer  of  the  meadow  is  Alivened  by  a  bandf  round  which  the  ladies  and 
performers  sit;  and  at  the  butts  a  rifie-match  is  on  between  two  Cantonal 
shooting  clubs.  The  boys  observe  this  shooting  with  intense  delight ;  a  cry  of 
rapture  greets  each  score ;  and  men  of  every  age,  fh>m  eight  to  eigrhty,  and  of 
every  rank,  from  laborers  to  professors — stand  together  on  this  Zurich  drill- 
ground^  foot  to  foot,  and  wrist  to  wrist,  as  it  were,  in  the  fi^eemasonry  of  arms. 

Some  clieap  and  homely  prizes-— canes,  and  drinking  mugS)  and  albums— are 
distributed  by  a  city  magintrate,  to  such  as  have  done  well.  The  band  strikes 
up  the  Rhine  Watdi,  and  the  youngsters  shout  hurrah,  and  toes  their  caps  in 
the  sky.  A  great  professor  speaks  a  few  warm  words ;  and  the  business  of  the 
day  is  done.  A  bugle  calls,  and  the  homeward  march  begins.  Half  Zurich 
comes  to  greet  us  on  the  quays  and  in  tlie  streets,  and  having  spent  ten  homa 
in  the  open  field,  wo  all  feel  ready  for  a  frugal  supper  and  a  dreamless  sleep. 

In  every  Canton  of  the  League  you  find  such  schools  of  arms  as  that  of 
Wollis  Hofen ;  drill  and  shooting  grounds  belonging  to  the  State,  and  reckoned 
as  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  public  school.  For  with  every  Switcer  drill 
begins  as  soon  as  he  can  stand  erect  and  poise  a  stick.  In  many  Cantons  driU 
begins  at  six ;  in  others  it  begins  at  seven ;  of  course  in  very  simple  sort^  as 
moving  at  word,  as  beating  time,  as  carrying  satchel  on  the  back.  At  ten  the 
work  becomes  more  serious;  there  is  wheeling,  skirmishing,  recovering,  form- 
ing squares,  deploying  into  line,  and  marching,  both  in  columns  SDd  in  files. 
As  they  grow  up,  the  pupils  drill  with  arms ;  and  in  the  fullness  of  their  teens 
they  practice  firing  at  a  mark.  A  field-day  in  the  drill-g^und  is  regarded  by 
the  scholars  as  a  play-day.  Every  one  is  eager  for  a  prize.  The  thing  itself  is 
nothing,  for  the  glory  is  enough.  Some  msgistrate  of  the  republic  gives  away 
the  prize;  the  Cantonal  Journal  registers  the  fact;  a  hundred  friends  and 
neighbors  praise  the  happy  shot  To  be  a  marksman  Ih  the  village  is  to  bear 
away  the  palm.  Thus  every  male  you  meet  above  the  age  of  seventeen  is  a 
soldier,  ready  in  the  hour  to  take  the  field. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  national  armament  that  General  Dufour  wrote  to  the 
French  Minister  of  War,  in  1870  in  view  of  the  complication  of  military  prep- 
aration, and  the  desire  not  to  be  embroiled  in  the  adventures  of  either  side: 
'^We  have  an  army  more  than  100,000  strong,  well  drilled  and  armed,  sup- 
ported by  a  Inndwehr,  numbering  very  nearly  a  liundred  thousand  mora  Oar 
guns  are  ready  for  the  field ;  our  rifles  are  as  good  as  we  can  find.  We  have 
our  camp  for  tactics,  and  our  schools  for  exercise.  We  have  among  us  many 
military  circles ;  but  beyond  all  these  defenses,  we  can  count  on  the  national 
■spirit  in  the  heart  of  every  citizen — a  resolution  to  protect  our  independence 
and  neutrality,  let  the  storm  break  on  us  from  whatever  side  it  may.'* 

LATEB  SCHOOL  BEFORllERa 

Joharmea  Skber, 

Johannes  Siebbr  was  the  master  of  a  village  school  at  Uster,  on  the  Grie- 
fen  lAko,  some  dozen  miles  from  Zurich.  Uster  was  a  feudal  hamlet,  now  ft 
is  a  weaving  station.  On  the  knoll  above  the  weavers*  honses  rests  the  rsm- 
nanta  of  a  castle,  which  are  turned  to  use  as  court-house,  jail,  and  inn.  A 
tower,  on  which  the  weavers  drink  their  beer,  commands  the  lake  below,  and 
to  the  distance  sweeps  the  peaks  and  crests  of  Schwyz.  Near  by  a  group  of 
lactones  frets  the  sky  and  smoking  chimneys  overtop  both  feudal  tower  and 
uothic  spure.    In  Uster,  Sieber  was  employed  in  teaching  rustics  how  to  retA 
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and  .ODg.  Like  nearly  all  his  cla»s  he  was  a  politician  of  advancing  views. 
His  school  was  in  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  pile ;  a  living  proof  that  victory 
n  with  the  popular  cause.  He  was  no  learned  pundit;  ho  had  taken  no 
degree ;  but  be  was  full  of  speech  and  pluck ;  and,  more  than  all,  he  had  the 
sense  to  see  that  this  great  struggle  of  the  popular  and  conservative  parties 
tamed  upon  the  public  scliools. 

**  You  see  the  fruit  but  not  the  root,"  my  host  explains  to  me,  as  wo  were 
driTing  past  **  These  youngsters  streaming  from  the  Cantonal  school  stops,  are 
like  the  vines  on  yonder  wall ;  they  flourish  in  our  soil,  but  draw  tiieir  being  from 
a  distant  source.  We  Switzers  are  not  poets  and  inventors ;  we  are  homely 
folk ;  but  then  we  know  a  good  tiling  when  we  see  it,  and  are  quick  to  try  if  it 
will  suit  us.  I  am  not  an  old  man  yet ;  but  in  my  5l^uth  you  might  have  passed 
from  Basel  to  Ticino  and  not  liave  seen  a  decent  public  school." 
*•  You  have  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  your  feet,  then  ?  " 
**  Not  only  is  our  scheme  of  State  instruction  new,  it  is  Germanic,  and  not 
Latin  in  its  origin,  its  spirit,  and  its  plan.  We  date  our  University  in  Zurich 
(Vom  an  early  time ;  but  in  that  early  time  the  church  was  always  in  a  teach- 
er*8  mind.  A  teacher  seldom  thought  of  civil  life.  He  was  a  priest ;  he  wished 
to  make  bis  pupils  priests.  His  school  was  a  part  of  some  religious  house; 
some  priory,  some  abbey,  where  the  ruler  was  in  holy  orders.  His  instruc- 
tion was  devoted  to  a  single  purpose.  Priests  required  some  letters,  and  they 
got  some.  Girls  required  no  letters,  and  they  got  none.  Females  had  no 
chance  of  learning  how  to  read  and  write,  except  through  private  means  and 
at  enormous  cost.  A  man  who  wished  his  girls  to  learn,  was  forced  to  hire  a 
priest  and  lodge  him  in  his  house  I  " 

"  The  change  came  on,  you  think,  with  the  revolt  from  Home  ?  " 
"  With  Martin  Luther.  Rome  was  pagan  in  her  spirit.  She  would  never 
give  her  system  of  instruction  to  'all  classes.  Luther  was  our  source  of  civic 
life.  Ho  wjs  the  first  to  claim  tliat  public  teaching  should  extend  to  all ;  to 
rich  and  poor,  to  male  and  female,  and  to  bond  and  free.  Yes,  Luther  is  the 
father  of  democracy.  He,  more  than  any  Switzcr,  shaped  our  politics  and 
framed  our  laws." 

Thomas  Scherr, 

Who  is  Tliomas  Scherr,  some  reader  asks,  that  he  should  stand  in  lino  with 
Luther?  Scherr  is  not  a  man  of  name,  and  yet  his  work  was  good  and  he 
performed  it  well  In  Zurich  ho  is  dearly  loved.  As  Luther  gave  to  public 
teaching  a  popular  spirit,*Scherr  endowed  it  with  a  popular  form.  Scherr  is 
the  actual  founder  of  the  system  now  prevailing  in  Canton  Zurich  ;  and  in  no- 
slight  measure  is  the  author  of  her  wealth,  iutelli«^nce,  and  fame.  She  loves 
him  all  the  more  that  slie  was  cruel  to  liim  while  he  lived,  and  torn  witli 
anguish  for  him  when  ho  died.  Born  in  the  small  village  of  Hohenrechberg, 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurteinberg,  Thomas  Scherr  received  his  training  in  thio 
public  school,  and  feeling  a  vocation  for  the  teacher  s  office,  studied  (>edagogy 
as  an  art,  and  got  appointed  to  a  desk.  His  fame  soon  spread  abroad  ;  for  he 
was  not  a  teacher  only,  but  a  special  teacher,  with  ideas  of  his  own.  Pro- 
moted to  the  mastership  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  he  arrested  wide 
attention  by  his  plan  for  teaching  mutes  how  to  speak.  At  twenty-four  ho 
came  to  Zuricli,  where  the  state  of  Education  was  below  the  mark.  Here  he 
got  appointed  to  the  Blind  School,  which  he  thoroughly  reformed,  and  with 
such  full  approval  of  the  city  that  the  Government  increased  his  school  by 
adding  to  it  a  department  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  order  that  his  theories  of 
teaching  might  be  fully  tried.  Before  that  day,  the  time  was  1825  to  1836,  all 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  been  content  with  the  opinion  of  De  V  Ep^ 
and  the  Abbe  Sicard,  that  the  only  way  to  teach  a  mute  is  by  the  hand.  Wat- 
son in  England,  Hemicke  in  Germany,  Clerc  in  the  United  States,  were  follow- 
ers of  that  method.  Scherr  had  other  thoughts.  No  man^  he  found,  is  nata"^ 
rally  mute.  A  child  is  dumb  because  he  is  first  deaf  and  does  not  hoar  articu- 
late sounds.  But  may  be  not  be  taught  articulation  through  the  eye  ?  Scherr 
thought  he  might  He  dropped  the  finger-alphabet  and  tried  to  teach  hia 
pupils  to  articuhite  in  letters,  syllables  and  words.  Articulate  sounds  are 
formed  by  breathing  throagb  the  lips  and  teeth,  along  the  palate  and  the 
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tonffoe  and  all  th«  moTements  of  these  organs,  wlule  the  sounda  aro  issuing 
maybo^r^n.  A  little  care  and  patience,  and  the  pupU  imitates  these  move- 
ments, and  acquires  the  gift  of  speech.  A  double  end  is  gained ;  for  while 
he  learns  the  art  of  breathing  words,  he  also  learns  the  art  of  reading  them. 
A  class  of  mutes  who  can  distinguish  what  the  master  says,  can  also  train  the 
accents  on  each  other's  lips,  by  sight.  The  power  of  interchanging  thought, 
if  not  so  rupid  as  in  men  with  all  their  senses,  is  complete.  A  great  success 
Mttcndod  Schorr.  Some  pupils  learned  to  speak  with  ease,  and  many  learned 
U)  spt'ak  a  bit.  In  six  years  he  had  made  his  ground  so  sure  that,  when  the 
Canton  wished  to  frame  a  better  code,  he  was  elected  to  the  Education  Council, 
and  intrusted  by  that  Council  with  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  general  law. 
Public  cxhIcs  are  common  now,  for  every  Canton  in  the  League  has  framed  a 
public  ixhIo;  but  in  the  dajflf  of  Scherr  such  things  were  new  and  strange,  and 
tlie  t\HU*ral  party,  urged  by  Dr.  Bluntschli  (one  of  the  aristocrats,  whose  ances- 
tors had  gi>verned  Zurich  long  before  she  joined  the  Forest  CantonsX  led  the 
innovator  an  uneasy  Htb. 

Scherr  wished  this  business  of  education  to  be  roado  a  business  of  the  State. 
Ue  hold  that  every  one  should  go  to  school,  that  every  village  should  provide  a 
iichoi>l,  that  every  citizen  should  take  his  share  in  managing  a  school,  and  that 
the  ivironts  should  l>e  prpssed  to  visit  and  inspect  the  school,     lie  wished  to 
see  the  t^chool  a  home,  and  hoped  to  call  the  family  spirit  to  hip  help.     To  him       ^ 
no  subject  was  so  serious  as  the  school,     lie  meant  the  world  to  see  things  as      «i 
he  saw  thorn :  and  he  hoped  by  means  of  public  festivals  to  bring  the  highest  ^^ 
interests  of  the  Canton  on  the  public  schools.     One  part  of  his  reform  the  Can-  ^—  j 
ton  put  in  for\»o  without  delay.     The  want  of  Zurich  was  the  want  of  Europe 
teaohors  who  wore  t\l  to  teiich.     Except  in  Germany,  no  such  artists  in  tuitioi 
could  be  found :  and  Scherr  proposed  to  found  a  training  college  near  the  city. 
whori>  soUvted  youths  of  either  sex  might  l^  instructed  in  this  difficult  an  ~ 
iuuMirtaiit  art. 

Four  miles  from  Zurich  city,  on  a  slip  of  vineyard  mirrored  in  the  watei 
stands  the  pretty  thorp  of  Kilsnacht     In  this  pretty  thorp  his  training  col 
U»ge  was  on.H?teil.     Throe  years  later.  Kilsnacht  was  a  place  of  name  and  fame 
and  uion  fmm  evorj*  part  of  Europe  Hocked  to  see  the  master  at  his  work.*    A' 
iniiH>tus  was  given  to  teaching  in  all  countries,  more  than  all  in  the  Teutoni 
i\intons  of  the  League.     As  teacher,  Scherr  was  very  great.     His  lessons  o 
the  forms  of  speix^h,  and  on  the  graces  of  expression,   were  remarkable  ft 
neatnoss,  brilliancy,  and  point.     With   boys  and  girls  ho  had  a  vast  succew^ 
his  manner  was  ixmvuioing.  and  his  power  of  illustration  and  comparis<in  wib 
eiulK^ss.     iv»herr  was  happy  in  his  work,  and  all,  except  the  Federal  party,  wh" 
hire  oivn  ononiios  of  public  education,  were  extremely  proud  of  Scherr.    Tl 
wider  gn-'w  his  fame  the  sharper  grew  his  pain.     A  cry  rose  up  against  hi 
that  ho  wished  to  ruin  trade  by  driving  every  boy  and  girl  to  Fchool.     A  hu 


capita 

.  ,  „ ,  „....„  to  Ca  ■■ 

ion*  wnon*  suoh  ftx>ls  were  not  allowed  to  tamper  with  the  Uiws  of  tra*-^- 
Ihoy  nnght  In*  driven  away  to  France. 


m.V,i  S.I  T  '^'"".'*^  ^^^  ^'^^  *^^'"  ^^^  ^•^^^-     ^'^^  P"^'»c  buildings  were 
uun.N^i;  n»o  ancient  walls  were  overthrown;  new  terraces  and  eardena 
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Johannes  Sleber  seized  the  golden  chance.  A  master  of  a  school  like  Sohevr, 
M  fi>and  the  liberal  seutimetii  was  with  his  class.  The  name  and  cause  of 
Schorr  were  dear  to  all ;  and  Sicber  wrote  that  naae,  that  causes  upon  his  flaff. 
Phe  liberals  took  him  fbr  their  leader,  and  the  tight  being  won,  they  carried 
lim  from  his  desk  as  Uater  into  Govemofient  House  in  Zurich,  where  he  holds, 
indsr  the  pure  democracy,  the  two  diief  ofllces  of  this  Canton — President  of 
;h5  Oyincil,  sad  Diractor  of  the  Education  Board. 

lUUeracif  Unknown, 

Dlree|or  Max  Wirth,  of  Bom,  assures  me  that  no  hoy,  no  giil,  exists  hi  this 
CSonlbcleration — save  an  idiot  here  and  there — who  can  not  read  and  write.  So 
kr  as  one  can  judge,  Herr  Wirth  is  right,  as  to  the  outer  side  of  things.  All 
Switiers  seem  to  b&— and  to  liave  boen— at  schooL  There  must  he  some 
ixoeptions  to  this  happy  rule ;  exceptions  in  remote  and  barren  wilds,  where 
latnre  gives  her  oflfbpriog  an  embrace  like  that  of  wolves  and  bears.  In.citie8 
^ere  are  no  illiterate  classes  like  the  savages  of  London,  Paris,  and  New 
fork;  hat  in  such  cliasms  as  break  tlie  snowy  alps  of  Sehwyz  and  Uri,  where 
;he  pine  and  larch  can  hardly  grasp  the  rocks,  there  suty  be  found  some  un- 
cempi,  untaught  boors.  Not  many,  perhaps — but  some;  enough  to  sliow  that 
nen  are  men,  and  that  the  sternest  rules  may  fiiil  where  nature  works  against 
iiera.  More  than  once,  in  crossing  by  the  pas.«)es  of  GUraubilnden,  through  the 
Pore  Rhine  country,  I  have  oome  on  village  schools  sliui  up ;  and  on  inquiriogf 
lA  the  nearest  house  of  call,  have  leame<h  that  they  are  closed  for  more  than  six 
Bonths  out  of  twelva  In  summer  time  a  lad  is  on  the  mountains  tending 
{onts;  in  winter  time  his  liouse  is  buried  under  snow.  The  scliool  is  three 
niles  from  his  door;  how  can  he  be  expected  to  attend  it  every  dav?  The 
'mw  may  tell  him  he  must  go  to  school.  The  law  sounds  well  enough  m  Ohur; 
rat  who  shall  fetch  him  from  the  Alpine  tops,  and  who  unearth  him  fVom  the 
iSHmg  snow  ?  In  these  secluded  moantain  troughs  the  life  is  hard,  -the  priest 
s  easy,  and  the  village  mayor  is  kind.  A  peasant  mayor  can  feel  for  peasant 
RTOon;  and  though  be  reads  the  law,  and  talks  of  putting  it  in  force  ftom  day 
:o  day,  the  months  slip  by,  and  Johann  is  not  seen  at  soliool  But  these  ex- 
septions  hardly  tell  ag:iinst  the  mass.  In  looking  broadly  for  results,  these 
/klpine  savages  may  well  be  dropped.  *'  We  reckon  all  such  wails  and  strays 
IS  idioti^*^  Wirth  remarkai  They  need  not  mar  the  picture,  though  they  sliade 
it  with  a  little  cloud. 

In  general  terms,  all  Switzers,  male  and  female,  may  be  said  to  read  and 
irrltfl^  to  keep  accounts,  to  sing,  to  shoot,  and  take  a  personal  and  iutelligsnt 
part  in  what  concerns  the  public  weal 

Compared  wUk  the  United  Stake, 

How  much  unlike  the  state  of  things  in  England,  who  shall  need  to  say? 
ll  homei,  we  Bnglish  stand  outside  the  lists; 'and  even  in  the  United  States 
3ur  kinsmen  sliow  to  disiui vantage.  Take  the  census  of  I860  in  the  United 
States.  The  figures  will  astound  some  persons  who  have  long  been  saying  that 
if  education  is  neglected  on  the  parent  soil,  it  flourishes  abundantly  amoag  our 
sons.  Uow  stands  the  record;  In  America  the  number  of  illiterate  men  and 
romen,  white  of  skin,  and  over  twenty-one  years  old,  is  upwards  of  a  million. 
Fhe  number  of  illit^te  persons  is  increasing,  not  diminishing^  In  1840  tho 
rhite-skins  over  twenty-one  who  could  not  read  and  write  were  549,850;  in 
1850  these  illiterates  had  increased  to  962,898;  in  1860  they  had  swelled  to 
1,126,575.  If  you  wore  to  throw  in  other  classes — red-skins,  black-skins, 
fellow-skins — ^you  would  increase  this  number  very  much.  The  yellow-skins 
md  red-skins  were  not  counted  in  this  census,  but  the  blaek-skins  were ;  and 
From  this  color  only  the  Department  of  Education  add  1,150,636  adults  to  the 
mass  of  ignorant  whites.  In  all,  the  States  report  that  they  are  burthened 
irith  a  popuUtion  of  2,872,111  whites  and  blacks  who  neither  read  nor  write. 

Thus  the  number  of  ignorant  adults  in  America— of  men  who  read  no 
bo6k%  no  laws,  no  constitutions,  no  reports,  yet  exercise  political  power — is 
pester  than  the  whole  population  of  Switzerland.  It  may  be  fancied  that 
kfaMe  ignorant  whites  are  strangers;  this  i^,  partly  true^  though  not  to  an/ 
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large  extent.    The  mass  of  those  who  neither  read  nor  write  are  natives  of  the 
soiE    We  cite  these  figures  from  the  census : — 

Illiterate  white  adults,  1860 : 

Native-born, 871,418 

Foreign-bom; 346,893 

But  some  may  dream  that  this  neglect  of  education  in  America  is  partial 
only ;  in  the  ignorant  South,  in  tlie  chaotic  West  The  tables  yield  no  facts 
that  would  support  this  view.  What  strikes  one  most  in  going  through  these 
tables  is  the  uniformity  of  ignorance  in  the  leading  States.  Virginia — homo 
of  chivalry — is  the  most  ignorant  State  of  all ;  but  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee are  not  far  behind.  Read  this  tale  of  grown-up  white  men  and  women 
who  (in  1860)  could  neither  read  nor  write: — 

In  the  State  of  Virginia, 72,000  souls. 

"  North  Carolina, 68,000  '* 

"  Tennessee, 67,000  " 

"  Kentucky, 63,000  " 

"  Indiana, 64,000  " 

"  Ohio, 41,000  " 

"  Illinois, 38,000  " 

»  Pennsylvania, 36,000  ** 

"  New  York, 20,000  " 

Horace  Mann  asserts  that  these  returns  are  far  below  the  facts.  He  takes 
some  pains  to  show  that  many  persons  are  returned  as  able  to  read  and  write 
who  are  not  able ;  and  ho  adds  no  less  than  forty  in  the  hundred  to  these  num- 
bers, in  correction  of  that  ialse  return.  He  nearly  doubles  the  enormous  totals 
of  these  ignorant  whitea 

From  this  pleasing  picture  of  Swiss  schools  and  popular  education  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  compared  with  the  most  advanced  nations  in 
the  same  period,  it  will  be  instructive  to  get  a  glimpse  of  school  life  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  not  only  in  Switzerland,  but  in  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope, as  we  find  it  recorded  at  the  time,  in  the  autobiography  of  Thomas 
Platter,  a  pupil  and  teacher  of  the  Schools  of  Canton  YaUis.  As  a 
measure  of  the  progress,  not  only  of  popular  education,  but  of  the 
higher  culture  of  that,  and  even  of  a  much  later  period,  we  introduce 
from  Raumer  a  chapter  on  the  Universities  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  a  frightful  picture  of  the  demoralization  which  characterized  those 
seats  of  learning,  down  even  to  the  heginning  of  the  present  century. 
We  shall  thus  realize  more  clearly  the  exceeding  low  point  from  which 
the  progressives  of  the  eighteenth  century  began  their  work,  and  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  is  due  to  such  educators  as  Ratich^  Ck>menius, 
Franke,  Pcstalozzi,  and  FcUcnberg. 
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IV.  SUPERIOR  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCmON. 

The  statietics  of  iDstitutions  and  pupils  in  the  departments  of  Superior 
and  Professional  Instruction  will  be  found  on  the  next  page,  and  the  his- 
torical development  and  present  organization  of  these  departments  of  the 
system  will  be  given  in  another  volume. 

V.  Buoorr  op  pubuo  instruction  for  1870. 

The  principal  items  of  State  appropriations  for  public  schools  and 
institutions  for  the  year  1869,  were  given  under  the  head  of  central 
administration,  to  which  these  expenditures  belong.  We  give  below  a 
few  particulars  which  throw  light  on  the  details  of  the  system. 

I.  The  State  expenditures  for  Primary  Instruction  was  2,651,254  Urtu, 
which  included:  (a.)  1,600,000  in  subsidies  to  the  local  communities ;  (5.)  608,- 
600  for  normal  scboolB;  (c.)  124,964  for  girls' schools ;  (d)  93,914  for  deaf> 
mutes'  schools.    The  local  taxes  for  primary  schools  realist  1,500,000  liras, 

II.  The  sum  appropriated  to  Secondary  Instruction  was  4,092,878  lira&,  viz. : 
(a.)  Salaries  of  professors,  &c.,  in  State  Lyceums,  1,185,593;  (6.)  in  Royal  Gym- 
nasiums) 867,000;  {c.)'m  State  Technical  Schools,  579,668;  ((/.)  for  Examina- 
tions, 110,000;  (e,)  for  special  aid  and  subsidies,  93,382;  (/.)  in  National  board- 
ing colleges,  316,795.  These  sums  are  exclusive  of  578,920  received  from 
endowments  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  and  1,849,221  from  similar  sources  in 
other  provinces,  besides  an  equal  amount  from  local  communities,  making  the 
aggregate  expenditure  for  secondary  instruction  about  9,000,000  liraSj  exclu- 
sive of  private  tuition. 

III.  Superior  Instruction,  including  20  Universities  and  several  Iligher  Sci- 
entific Institutes,  absorbed  5,469,386  lirtu.  Among  the  items  are,  (a.)  for  sala- 
ries of  rectors,  professors,  heads  of  laboratories,  cabinets,  Ac.,  3.530,405 ;  (b.) 
scholarships  and  prizes  162,653 ;  (c.)  for  museums,  cabinets,  observatories,  libra- 
ries, classics,  1,200,000;  (d)  for  Superior  Institute  at  Florence,  315,820;  school 
of  engineers  at  Turin,  100,750;  do,  at  Naples,  76,850;  do.  at  Milan,  90,410; 
Sdentific  Academy  at  Milan,  54,000;  Superior  Normal  school  at  Pisa,  42,000; 
Medical  College  at  Naples,  27,540;  Provisional  University  schools,  23,415; 
three  Veterinary  schools,  at  Milan,  Turin,  and  Naples,  226,315. 

IV.  (cl)  Academies,  Museums,  &a,of  Science  and  Art,  receive  650,000  liras; 
in  this  class  are  the  Royal  Academy  at  Turin,  the  Crusca,  at  Florence,  Royal  In- 
stitutes at  Milan  and  Venice,  162.342 ;    (6.)  Historical  studies  of  Italy,  27,700 ; 

(c)  Museum  at  Naples,  including  excavations  in  old  cities  and  Pompeii,  269,324; 

(d)  Observatories  at  Milan  and  Naples,  34,000 ;  (e.)  for  Academies  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  1,413,568  liras,  viz.:  Royal  Academies  at  Turin,  Florence,  Pisa,  Modenai 
Bologna,  Parma,  Carrara,  Ac. ;  Royal  Foundry  in  bronze  at  Florence ;  Conser- 
vatories of  Music  at  Milan,  Parma,  Florence,  Naples,  Palermo,  tc. ;  Royal  Com- 
mission of  the  Fine  Arts. 

V.  The  public  libraries  at  Naples,  Florence,  and  Milan,  receive  120,000,  in 
addition  to  the  income  of  special  endowments;  other  libraries  containing 
5,059,895  volumes,  receive  special  appropriations.     Total,  521.528  liras. 

VI.  The  Central  and  Provincial  administration  absorbed  816,965  liras;  (a.) 
372,000 /trotf  in  the  Central;  253,500  in  department  of  the  Minister ;  28,500 
by  the  Superior  Council;  90,000  for  Provincial  Special  Inspectiona  The  Pro- 
vincial Administration  expended  444,465  liras. 

VII.  Total  expenditures  in  1869  were  about  16,000,000  Uras,  or  1.66  of 
entire  State  expenses. 

VI.  STATISTICS  OF  INSTITCTIONS. 

The  statistics  of  public  instruction  in  a  kingdom  made  up  of  so  many 
provinces,  till  recently  accustomed  to  entirely  different  systems,  are 
for  the  present  necessarily  imperfect 
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1.  Prinmry  Instruction.  In  1866  there  were  24,682  puWic  primary  schools, 
viz.:  14,240  for  Iwys,  and  9,737  for  girls;  whilst  the  number  ot  private  primary 
tjh(x>l»  was  5,435,  viz :  2,726  for  lioys,  and  2,341  for  giris ;  making  a  total 
of  31,117  primary  BchoolB,  viz:  16,966  for  boys,  and  12,078  for  girto.  besides 
these,  there  were  (in  1863)  2,803  evening  and  Sunday  schools. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  in  the  public  schools  was  1,102,721,  vis :  630,230 
W>ys,  and  472,491  giris;  and  in  the  private  schools,  115.149,  viz:  56,068  boys, 
ani  59,081  girls.     Total,  1,217,870  scholars  :  «86,348  buys,  Mid  591,522  giri». 

The  nunil>erof  teachers  in  tlie  public  schools  was  26,019,  viz:  15,478  malo 
tjiichcrs,  and  10,541  female  teachers;  whilst  in  the  private  Khools  there  were 
6,371  teachers,  viz:  3,047  male  teachers,  and  3,324  te male  teachers ;  making  a 
total  of  32,391  teachers,  viz  :  18,526  maJe  teachers,  and  13,865  female  teachers. 

Thus  the  total  namben^  are  as  follows  <of  all  the  primary  acbools  with  the 
^\cc])tion  of  evening  and  Sunday  schools) :  31,117  schools,  32,391  teachers,  and 
1,21 7,870  pnpils.  For  the  education  of  primary  teachei's  there  are  91  seminaries 
and  model  schools,  and  44  conforenccs  or  inscitutos. 

2.  Secondarif  Instruction,  There  exist  the  following  kands :  lyccvras  (/fOff ),  and 
gymnasia  {t/iinntm),  for  the  different  grades  of  classical  iiit»tr«cti«iii ;  alid  tko 
technical  schools,  technical  institutes,  and  superior  technical  iAstiti&tea^  for  acien- 
fific  and  practical  instruction. 

In  1868-1869  there  were  78  royal  lycenms,  with  3,172  scholart;  14  a^mi- 
kited  lyccums,  with  326  scholars;  and  54  private  lyceoms,  with  1,380  schokirs; 
making  a  total  of  146  lyccums,  with  4,878  scholars.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  103  royal  gymnasia,  with  8,223  scholars ;  40  assimilaK'd  eyainasia,  with 
2,524  scholars ;  and  323  free  gymnasia,  with  9,783  scholars ;  mMung  a  total  of 
466  gymnasia,  with  20,550  scholars.  Total,  612  secondaiy  classical  schcob» 
with  25,408  pupils. 

There  were  55  royal  technical  schools,  with  5,868  scholars ;  72  assimilateil 
technical  schools,  with  4,594  scholars ;  and  138  free  technical  sdiools,  with  6.495 
scholars ;  making  a  total  of  265  technical  schools,  with  16,955  scholars,  llicro 
are  84  technical  institutes,  with  880  pupils ;  and  3  superior  spci>ial  institutes 
(at  Milan,  Turin,  Naples),  with  555  pupfts.  Total,  352  institutions,  with  17,392 
pupils.  Total  number  of  secondary  techuital  schools  was,  in  1868,  964,  with 
42,800  scholars. 

3.  Superior  Instruction  ,-^70  ntifversities.  With  2,096  students  of  law,  1,320  of 
medicine,  987  of  science,  71  of  philosophy  and  literature,  9  of  thcologv.  With 
most  of  these  nniversides  there  are  specml  courses,  some  with  one,  otiiers  with 
two,  three,  or  nH>re,  in  all  47  courses,  with  82  students  in  the  notary  course.  530  in 
the  pharmaceutical,  16  in  the  surgical,  19  in  the  course  of  midwifeiy,  84  in  the  vet- 
erinary course.  The  total  number  of  students  in  1867-68  wis  6,124  approrati, 
and  1,308  licentkitc»  (only  in  the  courses).  « 

4.  Speritd  and  Professional  Schools.    Of  these  there  are : 

Koyal  institute  of  superior  practical  studies,  at  Florence,  138  students. 

Academy  of  science  and  literature,  at  Milan,  27  students. 

Uoyai  superior  technical  institute,  at  Milan,  254  students. 

School  of  medicine  and  veterinary  surgery,  at  Milan,  58  students.. 

School  of  applied  engineering,  at  Tunn,  190  students. 

School  of  medicine  and  veterinary  suigery,  at  Turin,  98  BtudentS. 

Royal  superior  normal  school,  at  Fisa,  28  students. 

Royal  school  of  applied  engineering,  at  Naples,  111  students. 

Royal  college  of  medicine  and  surgery,  at  Naples,  75  studentd. 

bchool  of  modk4ne  and  veterinary  Buiigery,  at  Naples.  71  students. 

20  Nautical  schools. 

I     ?  ^T^?  whoola,  at  Aosta  and  Ag*tdo^  each  with  course  of  throe  ywot. 
1  Sj^hool  of  artillery  and  military  engineeriBg^  at  Genoa. 
1  Military  academy,  at  Turin.  . 

1  School  of  infantry,  at  Parma. 

1  S(-hool  of  cavalry,  at  Modena. 

2  Marine  academies,  at  Genoa  and  Naples. 
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HxnauRTES  Ain>  btjltibtics  roft  186B-9. 

From  oficial  documents  addressed  to  the  king,  printed  in  Athens  in 
1669,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Rangabe,  the  Minister  Resident 
ftt  Washington,  we  gather  the  following  sammarics  and  statistics : 

The  kingdom  of  Qreece^indading  the  Ionian  Islands  annexed  in  1864,* 
had  an  area  of  19,941  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  1,325,479. 

The  establishment,  extension  and  improvement  of  schools  has  been 
a  cardinal  principle  with  the  government  and  the  people  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  kingdom,  and  considering  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the 
war  of  independance  only  nine  towns  had  escaped  even  partial  destruc- 
tion, and  ,the  work  of  building  houses  and  developing  homesteads  has 
had  to  go  on  with  constructing  roads  and  public  buildings,  the  progress 
of  edacation  has  been  rapid,  and  the  following  results  in  institutions, 
teachers  and  pupils  are  highly  creditable :  * 

In  the  following  summary  the  statistics  are  partly  for  1866  and  partly 
kft  1868-9. 

L  The  Umversity  at  Athens  has  an  aggregate  of  1,205  indents  and  53 
l^tofessors,  distributed  as  follows : — 

Profofton  and  Teuhen.       Btudentt. 

Theol^, 6  5^ 

Law  mod  Public  Economy, 9  67^ 

Medicine  and  Pharmacy, 16  340 

Philoflophy,  . . ; 21  151 

Each  faculty  elects  its  own  rector  and  a  representative,  who  with  &e 
president  appointed  by  the  king,  constitute  the  academic  council.  The 
tJniv^ersity  is  represented  in  the  national  legislature  by  a  member  elected 
by  the  whole  body  of  professors.  Connected  with  the  University  is  a 
Philological  and  Pedagogical  Seminary  for  the  training  of  profeasors  and 
teachers  of  gymnasia  and  special  schools.  The  library,  botanical  garden, 
museum  of  natural  history,  the  observatory,  collectfon  V>f  coins  and 
antiquities,  dkemidd  labofhitorjr,  hospital  for  piiadtice  and  demonstrbiion 
fn  teediclAe  Mid  phltrttacy,  are  all  on  a  respectable  abate.  Thte  salaries 
^  the  pfelbssers  ak«  paid  by  the  govenraient,  and  incidental  expenses 
are  met  by  income  of  eUdoWiAenlB.  Insft'oCtton  is  free.  From  188V  to 
l^[>tembelr  19^9, 1^,845  sta^ents  have  A^nented  the  nnirersTty,  of  whom 
1,S77  have  gone  throngH  the  regnlat  course  requlM  ibr  the  gradniailhjg; 

diploma.    The  aitndents  represent  every  section  of  Greece. 



•  By  th«  trtaty  of  Parit  h  1615.  ihe  wvm  fonian  W^ndt—Ccrfa  MA  a  yoiwlwrtim  to  ISll  of 
70,194,  Ctphalooia  with  73,571,  Zanto  wkh  39,093,  SanU  Mmra  whb  9S.79T,  IUmk,  witfk  11,- 
940,  Cerifo  with  14,564,  vai  Paxo  wHh  5,006,  a  CoUl  popolatioa  of  935,678,  wata  dcehred  a  sin- 
gla,  free  and  iadapMidMC  lUla  aa^  U*  prutMofaia  flT  Iftftal  firitaSii,  ^^pttm/iittA  hf  k  Lord 
Nigh  CoamiMioiMr.  fa  |66I  ^Umm  Manda,  mtar  ft  po^lMUr  ran  %||lr*v1»f  Ite  aaiM,  wwft  tiraoa- 
ftrrad  aad  aada  pait  of  tfaa  kingdom  of  Grcaee.  Under  British  protaetioa  a  iTStaai  of  pablie 
ItlMbli  #ih  MahlMni  lirhftjl  at  thadktt  6f  Uie  trtmlhV  *ttibii%e«d  lOO  iMtrlct  Behoob  wiUi  6,005 
ipopfUl;  tw^OMfedl  tithflUKltob  MUl  119  t>apili:  Mi«I^ea«ni«r  CMI^  withBOaMiaillite 
Zanto ;  ooa  of  m  higher  ocder  at  Corfu  with  73  papib  and  a  library  of  30,000  rdaa*, 
Afiiealtanl  CoOaga  wUh  140  papUa. 
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n.  Tho  second  gnide  of  instruction  is  represented  by  16  gymnimums, 
or  classical  schools,  wilh  106  professors  and  2,094  Etudents,  and  129 
Hellenic  high  schools  with  fi,C13  pupils,  under  256  teichers — an  aggre- 
gate of  S,787  pupils  and  361  teachers.  To  this  grade  of  schools  should 
be  added  93  private  schools,  some  of  which  arc  of  a  superior  order,  and 
most  of  then)  compare  favorably  with  the  public  high  nchools  and  impart 
instruction  to  G,252  pupils,  more  than  hair  of  whom  are  girls. 

III.  The  elementary  schools,  vis.,  8TT  for  hoys,  and  134  for  girls,  un- 
derl,074  teachers,  educate  64,406  pupils.  These  1,011  common  schools 
are  dbtributcd  through  all  the  noinarchlei  (counties)  and  islands. 

Table. — Elenmlary  anil  Seanularii  PiMu:  Sdioals  in  1868. 
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Besides  the  r(^lar  elementary  schools  there  are  three  orphan  asjluma 
with  158  pupils  (80  girls  and  70  boys). 

IT.  Under  the  head  of  Special  Instruction  may  be  mentioned — 

Five  Theological  Seminaries,  vie,  one  at  Athens,  recently  endowed  by 
the  brothers  Riiaris;  oneatTripolis,  one  at  Cbalcis,  one  in  Syra,and  one 
at  Corfu ;  the  one  at  Athens  is  ofa  higher  order. 

Five  Nautical  Schools  established  in  1867,  vik.,  one  ia  SytK,  one  in 
Hydra,  one  in  Spetaes,  one  in  Galazidi,  and  one  in  Cephalonia.  The 
pupils  who  pass  a  successfiil  examination  receive  a  diploma  to  serre  in 
the  merchant  service. 

One  School  of  Art,  and  Ibuiteen  Drawing  Schools. 

One  School  of  Agricaltnre. 

One  Military  and  Civil  Polytechnic  Academy. 

One  Teacher*'  Seminary  with  a  model  Bchod  attached. 

V.  The  government  appropriates  liberally  to  the  department  of  edu- 
cation, the  expeoditttrea  br  1866  amountjng  to  1,868,4W  dnchmM 
(|800,000>. 
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ptoosEsarB  devklopveiit  or  rlcuestibt  bchoou. 
TOe  foUowiog  BUtirtics  illuatrato  the  further  uporalions  of  tLe  Jaw  of  18S7, 
They  etB  not  be  comparod  dosely  with  those  of  any  lunnrr  ytar,  in  as  mocb  u 
under  the  tow  of  1 9o  a  diffi-ri'iil  clasaiflcatiou  ul'  Jt^ixila  prevailed.  Many  of 
Iba  higlior  primnry  boIiooIb  were  ranked  with  the  twcoudiiry  sehoola,  and  the 
erening  and  adult  achooU  were  brought  into  a  dan  by  UiemBelres. 
TisLi  L — Qeneral  viae  of  EleraeataiTf  Scioott  ia  iK6. 

Population  in  IBGS, 3,628,339 

Primniy  Sclioola — 

Public, 3,180 

Public,  of  n  liichpr  grade, 38^- 

RiiK— Public  Primarj- 2,«S 

Prime,  aubaidised, 36 

of  a  liigliertrrade, IIT—            163 

"                    "            of  a  higher  giwlc 60<}-             908 

JbkU — FrimaT7  Schools  or  all  kinds  and  grades,  3,633 
Teacfaera  of  Pniiiarj  IjcliooLi— 

Hale  Principuls, 3,161 

"      AeaiBtanta, 2,763 

"      Pupil  Teachers, 3,160— 

Iblai— Uule  TeachorB, 9,67< 

Female  Principals, 41S 

"     .  AasiscaTitt^ 871 

"        PDpil  Teachera, 307— 

Ibtal— Female  TeBcliern, 1,496 

IbtuI— Mule  imd  Female, 10,170 

Atlendanct — boys, 334,338 

girls, 19H,1G6— 

Iblol—Uajs  and  Uirla, 432,383 

Coat— Slate  Kipciiditiiro — 

Contributiona  to  Coiutnanea,  la  florins, 109,344 

in  special  aid, 73,060 

GoTernmcDt  Prinmry  Svliool  at  Maestricbt,. . . .  8,381 
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Iceland,  a  dependency  on  the  crown  of  Denmark,  bad  by  tbe  census 
of  1860  a  population  of  66,087,  concentrated  mainly  on  three  districtfti 
tnd  in  its  physical,  political,  social  and  educational  condition  presents 
many  points  of  interest  The  island  comprises  about  40,000  square  miles, 
of  which  more  than  one-half  (26,000  miles)  are  closed  to  human  occu- 
pancy  and  cultivation  by  insuperable  natural  difficulties.  Six  volca- 
noes have  from  time  to  time  within  the  century,  added  the  terrors  of  fii« 
to  those  of  perpetual  snow  and  icebergs,  and  volcanic  rocks  and  ice- 
fields and  glaciers  cover  all  the  interior.  It  is  only  along  the  coast  thai 
settlements  are  possible,  and  the  climate,  with  its  excessive  dampness, 
its  extreme  and  variable  conditions  of  light,  heat  and  cold,  limit  the 
industries  of  the  people  to  fishing,  and  gathering  and  converting  to  use 
a  few  natural  productions  of  the  soil  in  their  own  houses. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  Scandinavian  origin ;  the  island  having  beea 
colonized  by  a  Norwegian  in  (or  about)  870,  and  was  gradually  settled 
from  the  mainland  by  a  hardy  people,  whose  institutions  were  shaped  in 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  into  a  republic — a  government  insti- 
tuted by  themselves,  for  their  own  benefit,  and  administered  by  officers 
of  their  own  choice.  But  in  this,  the  law  of  the  strongest  prevailed,  and 
it  finally  took  the  shape  of  an  aristocracy,  until  Haco  VL  of  Norway, 'in 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  brought  the  different  chieis  and  the 
whole  island  under  his  sway.  When  Norway  was  united  to  Denmark  ia 
1830,  Iceland  shared  its  fate,  but  was  not  dissevered  in  the  reconstruc- 
tions of  1814.     It  still  remains  a  dependency  of  the  Drnish  crown. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  governor-general  appointed  by 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  a  council  {althing)  composed  of  26  members, 
of  whicb  five  are  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  the  rest  elected  by  the 
people — one  for  tbe  town  of  Reikiavik,  and  one  for  each  of  the  twenty 
syssels,  or  sheriffdoms  into  which  the  four  limiU  (districts)  of  the  island 
are  divided  for  administrative  purposes. 

The  chief  town  is  Reikiavik  (also  written  Reykjavik,  and  ReikavigX 
with  a  population  in  1865  of  1,350  inhabitants,  and  is  the  residence  of 
tke  governor,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  althing,  the  home  of  the  bishop, 
and  the  locality  of  the  college,  the  observatory,  the  public  library  of 
8,000  volumes,  and  the  Icelandic  Society  (established  in  1794).  Three 
newspapers  are  printed  here,  and  since  1580,  when  the  first  printing 
press  was  set  up  by  Mathieson,  a  Swede,  books  have  been  annually  print- 
ed in  Icelandic— original  and  translated.  Among  the  latter  are  versions 
of  Milton^a  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  productions  of  Shakspeare,  Pope  and 
Ck)wper. 

The  first  formal  scbool  came  in  with  the  Christian  church,  about  the 
year  1098,  at  which  time  two  bishoprics  were  established  by  law.  In 
1540  tbe  Lutheran  religious  teaching  prevailed,  and  in  1551  was  formally 
established,  sod  the  Catholic  mass  was  forbidden.    The  island  now  con* 
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stitutes  one  diocese  which  is  divided  into  184  parishes.  Every  clergy- 
man keeps  a  register,  and  is  forbidden  to  solemnize  the  marriage  of  any 
female  who  cannot  read.  By  thus  providing  for  each  household  a  mother 
who  can  read,  the  basis  and  agency  of  domestic  instruction  is  secured, 
AS  Pestalozzi  aimed  to  secure  the  same  by  his  Leonard  and  Gertrude, 
and  Hoto  Gertrude  Teaches  her  Children,  for  Switzerland.  And  it  is 
rare  to  find  a  native  bom  Icelander  who  can  not  read  and  write.  The 
only  school  of  a  higher  order  is  now  at  Reikiavik  (until  1846  at  Bessestad 
or  Bessastadir,  near  Keikiavik)  with  six  teachers  and  a  library  of  2,000 
Tolumes.  Pupils  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  law  or  medicine,  must 
resort  to  Copenhagen.  In  the  home  college  thei*e  is  a  theological  course, 
and  besides  Latin,  the  French  and  German  languages  arc  taught 

The  instruction  of  children  is  mainly  domestic.  Each  house  is  a 
school  of  intellectual,  religious,  and  industrial  training,  afler  a  crude 
fiuhion.  The  long  winter  evenings  are  given  to  reading,  to  traditional 
lore,  to  in-door  occupation  (by  which  every  child  is  trained  to  such  hand- 
icrafts as  the  necessities  of  their  position  require — making  fishing-tackle, 
boats,  casks,  sails,  kc.\  and  the  women  to  knitting,  and  working  up 
moss,  skins,  feathers,  and  eider-down  into  marketable  and  domestic  use. 
Every  able-bodied  adult  can  do  something  for  a  livelihood;  and  the 
highest  dignitary  of  Iceland— judge,  governor,  or  bishop,  can,  if  occasions 
require,  shoe  his  own  horse,  and  repair  his  own  boat  and  tackle,  or  land 
vehicle,  and  harness. 

Under  such  conditions  of  physical  destitution  and  isolation,  with  such 
restricted  means  of  formal  instruction,  the  general  education,  the  language 
and  literature  of  Iceland  are  subjects,  not  only  of  historical  but  of  living 
interest  to  the  scholar  and  statesman.  The  language  is  now  nearer  the 
standard  of  that  used  in  old  Scandinavia,  than  in  any  portion  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.  Its  literature,  developed  in  such  form  and  sub- 
stance, as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  as  not  only  to  reflect  and  perpetuate 
the  beliefs  and  manners  of  the  people  through  successive  generations, 
but  has  imparted  its  inspiration  to  bards  and  historians  hx  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  and  population  for  which  it  was  originally  produced.  The 
prose-poem  called  the  Edda,  collected  in  its  present  form  in  1192,  and 
the  Chronicles  or  Saga*,  which  contain  the  mythology  of  the  North, 
before  and  after  it  was  influenced  in  the  popular  beliefs  by  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  still  attract  the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  the  ethnologist, 
and  philologist 

But  the  condition  of  the  people,  wresting  a  scanty  support  firom  such 
hostile  elements,  so  isolated  from  the  civilizing  influences  of  a  varied 
commerce,  living  in  such  rude  structures  devoid  of  nearly  every  con- 
venience  as  well  as  the  facilities  of  common  cleanliness  of  a  well  ordered 
dwelling,  inter-marrying  among  blood  relations — is  anything  butsatisfiMS- 
tory,  in  spite  of.  universal  intelligence  of  a  low  grade,  or  of  an  honesty 
in  ordinary  dealings,  which  may  be  as  much  the  result  of  the  absence 
of  temptation,  as  of  religious  teaching. 
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Since  the  foregoing  account  was  prepared,  andcr  the  lead  of  Prot 
Nissen,  and  other  practical  educators,  great  improvements  have  been 
introduced  into  the  legal  organization  and  administration  of  public 
schools  of  every  grade,  and  particularly  into  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  popular  schools.  By  the  revision  of  the  School 
Law  of  May,  1860,  the  obligation  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school  regularly,  from  the  completion  of  their  eighth  year  to  their  confir- 
mation, and  to  secure  their  attendance  at  all  public  examinations  of  the 
school,  is  clearly  defined,  and  fines  for  their  neglect,  increasing  in  amount 
from  repetition,  imposed.  The  establishment  of  infant  schools  for 
children  too  young  to  attend  the  regular  common  schools,  and  of  a  higher 
popular  school  for  the  older  children  whose  parents  desire  to  have  attend 
the  classical  or  scientific  gymnasium,  is  made  obligatory  on  the  local 
communities.  Children  employed  in  factories  or  workshops  of  any 
description  must  attend  school  for  a  portion  of  each  year,  in  special 
schools  to  be  provided  for  them  by  their  employers.  The  frequent  and 
intelligent  inspection  of  the  schools  is  secured,  as  well  as  the  better  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers. 

By  a  law  of  18G7  the  Higher  Public  Schools  are  brought  into  a  more 
systematic  organization,  and  into  harmony  with  the  popular  schools 
below,  and  the  superior  instruction  opened  in  the  University  at  Chris- 
tiania,  and  the  higher  technical  institutes,  which  are  now  provided  for. 
These  schools  (the  Middle  or  Intermediate  Schools,  and  G^'^mnasiums,  of 
both  the  classical  and  the  scientific  grade)  are  now  an  essential  part  of  a 
system  of  public  instruction  extending  from  the  infant  school  to  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  other  occu- 
pations of  society. 

The  following  statistics  of  schools,  attendance,  teachers  and  salaries, 
relate  to  the  rural  districts  for  1861  and  1863 : 

ISni.  1863. 

Number  of  school  dtntricts, 6, 1 89            6,317 

Number  which  had  itinerating  schools, .. .  3,620            2,757 
Number  of  children  (over  8  and  under  15) 

duo  to  the  school 200,273  204,139 

Number  who  attended  stationery  schools, .  93,172  138,156 
Number  of  children  who  attended  re^Inrly 
either  the    itinerativo  or   stationary 

schooto, 1 22,657  159,578 

Amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers $583,200  775,719 

"         "    for  land  for  schoolmasters, .  •  30,055  100,738 
"         "    for   building    and  repairing 

school  houses, 136,906  534,123 

From  these  statistics  it  appears  that  there  is  commendable  progress  in 
the  essential  particulars  of  permanent  schools,  buildings,  attendance, 
and  teaching. 

The  following  table  gives  a  more  complete  summary  of  the  elementary 
and  higher  schools  in  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  in  1868. 
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FREDERICK  WILLIAM  TEMPLK 

Fredkrick  W.  Templk,  D.  D.,  was  born  Nov.  30, 1831,  and  eda- 
cated  at  the  Grammar  School  at  Tiverton,  and  Oxford  (Balliol  Col- 
lege), where  he  took  his  degree  in  1842  as  a  double  first  class.  He 
was  elected  Fellow  and  Tutor,  and  after  his  ordination  in  1846, 
became  Principal  of  the  Training  College  for  masters  of  Pauper 
Schools  at  EncUer  Hall  in  1848.  This  post  he  resigned  in  1855,  to 
become  Inspector  of  Schools,  in  which  he  continued  till  1858,  when 
he  was  made  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  from  which  high  posi- 
tion he  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  £xeter,  to  succeed  Bishop  Phil- 
potts.  His  evidence  and  opinio^is  on  the  stndies  of  secondaiy 
schools  had  great  weight  with  the  Public  Schools  Commission, 
which  reported  to  Parliament  in  1864.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
first  of  the  seven  **  EiMaya  and  Reviews  ^'  which  caused  some  contro- 
versy as  to  his  orthodoxy  at  the  time  (1860),  and  of  a  volume  of 
Sermons  Preached  in  Rugby  Chapel  in  1858-60. 

Greek  and  Roman  Language  and  Literaiure,^ 

I  can  not  suggest  any  change  in  our  sjratem  of  education.  By  degrees  the 
IHreseut  system  may  be  much  improved.  But  I  understand  the  Commissioners 
to  ask  whether  I  wish  to  suggest,  not  such  alterations  as  we  can  make  for  our- 
selves, and  I  trust  are  endeavoring  to  make^  but  such  as  would  require  superior 
authority  to  introduce:  the  total  or  partial  surrender,  for  instance,  of  the  classica 
u  tlie  staple  of  instruction.    Such  alterations  I  can  not  advise. 

The  studies  of  boys  at  school  /all  under  three  heads,— literature,  mathemat- 
ics^ and  physical  science.  For  every  branch  of  each  of  these  studies  very 
strong  arguments  may  be  adduced.  A  boy  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  this 
eartli  on  which  God  has  placed  him,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  geography.  He  ought  not  to  walk  in  the  fields  in  total  ignorance  of  what 
is  growing  under  his  very  eyea^  and  he  ought  therefore  to  learn  botany.  There 
is  hardly  an  occupation  in  which  be  can  be  employed  where  he  will  not  find 
chemistry  of  service  to  him.  Mathematics  rule  all  other  sciences,  and  contain 
in  themselves  the  one  perfect  example  of  strict  logic.  It  is  absurd  that  an 
English  youth  should  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  England;  equally  absurd* 
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tbat  he  should  not  be  well  acquminted  with  its  noble  literature.  So  each  studf 
in  its  turn  can  give  reasons  wbj  it  should  be  cultiTated  to  the  utmosL  But  all 
these  arguments  are  met  bj  an  unanswerable  (act — that  our  time  is  limited.  It 
is  not  possible  to  teach  boys  every  thing.  If  it  is  attempted,  the  result  is  gene- 
rally a  superficial  knowledge  of  exoeediDgly  little  value,  and  liable  to  the  great 
moral  objection  that  it  encourages  conceit  and  discourages  hard  work.  A  boy 
who  knows  die  general  yripciplen  of  a  akmly,  without  knowing  iU  details,  easily 
gets  the  credit  of  knowing  much,  while  the  test  of  putting  his  knowledge  to 
use  will  quickly  prove  that  he  knows  yvj  littla  Meanwhile  he  acquires  a  dis- 
taste for  the  drudgery  of  details,  without  which  drudgery' nothing  worth  doing 
ever  yet  was  done. 

It  is  tberefbrs  aecassary  to  mako  a  dioic*  among  tlieae  studies,  to  take  one 
as  the  chief  and  to  subordinate  all  others  to  that  It  is  an  aecident,  but  I 
think  a  most  fortunate  accident^  that  in  England  the  study  thus  chosen  to  take^ 
the  lead  in  our  highest  education  has  been  that  of  the  classics.  I  should  not 
be  prepared  to  Maintain  thai  tlie  only  possible  system  of  education  Car  all  ranks 
in  this  country  is  one  based  oa  the  dassicSk  But  I  assume  that  the  schools 
commonly  called  public  schools  are  t*  aioL  at  the  highest  kind  of  education ; 
and  to  give  that  education,  I  think  the  classics  decidedly  the  best  instrument 
TVhen  we  have  to  cliooso  between  literature,  mathematics  and  physical  science, 
the  pica  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  lotter  is  utiMp.  They  supply  a  man  with 
tools  for  fliturs  work.  Man's  chief  business,  it  is  said,  is  to  subdue  nature  to 
his  purposely  and  these  two  atudiea  show  him  how.  Those  who  use  this  plea 
seem  to  foiiget  tluit  the  worid  in  which  we  live  consists  quite  as  much  of  the 
men  and  women  on  its  surface^  as  of  the  casts  of  its  constituent  materials.  If 
any  man  were  to  analyse  his  own  life  he  would  find  that  he  would  have  Ar 
more  to  do  with  his  follow-mcn  than  with  any  thing  else.  And  if,  therefore, 
we  are  to  choose  a  study  which  shall  preeminently  fit  a  man  for  life,  it  will  be- 
that  wiiich  shall  best  eaoble  him  to  enter  into  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  the 
motives  of  his  fellows. 

The  re;il  defect  of  mathematics  and  phjrsKal  science  as  instruments  of  educa- 
tion is  tliat  tliey  have  not  any  tendency  to  humanise.  Such  studies  do  not 
make  a  man  more  human,  but  simply  more  intelligent  Physical  science,  be* 
sides  giving  knowledge^  cultivates  to  some  degree  the  love  of  order  and  beauty. 
Mathematics  give  a  very  admirable  discipline  in  precision  of  thought  But 
neither  of  them  can  touch  the  strictly  human  part  of  our  nature.  The  fact  is* 
that  nil  education  really  comes  from  intercourse  with  other  minds.  The  deeire- 
to  supply  bodily  needs  and  to  get  bodily  comforts  would  prompt  even  a  solitary 
human  being — ^if  he  lived  long  enough — to  acquire  some  rude  knowledge  of 
nature.  But  this  would  not  make  him  more  of  a  man.  That  which  supi^ies- 
the  perpetual  spur  to  the  whole  human  race  to  continue  incessantly  adding  to 
our  stores  of  knowledge  that  which  refines  and  elevates  and  does  not  merely 
educate,  the  moral  nor  merely  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  the  whole  man,  is 
our  communication  with  each  other,  and  the  highest  study  is  that  which  most 
promotes  this  oommunkm,  by  enhM^ging  its  sphere,  by  correcting  and  purifying 
its  influence^  by  giving  perfect  and  pure  models  of  what  ordinary  eixperienoe 
can  for  the  most  part  only  show  in  adulterated  and  imperfect  forms. 

The  same  thing  is  said  in  another  way  when  we  assert  that  that  study  is  the 
^lief  instrument  of  education  which  makes  a  man  in  the  fullest  sense  a  Chris- 
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^n  gentleisML  Taking  this  word  in  its  highest  and  best  meaning,  it  eertirinly 
represents  the  aim  of  the  highest  education.  Now  of  course  it  is  quite  certain 
that  more  than  half  of  all  education  in  any  g^ven  instance,  eoraes  not  from  the 
studies  but  from  the  teadier.  If  teachers  at  school  and  piirents  at  liome  are 
gentlemen,  tliej  will  do  more  to  make  th«  boys  the  same  than  any  study  can 
do.  But  this  perhaps  would  remain  the  same  whatever  study  we  make  tlio 
chief;  meanwhile  so  far  as  the  study  selected  can  influeace  the  result, — and  il 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  its  influence  must  be  great — that  study  will  do  80 
most  which  most  familiarizes  a  boy's  mind  with  noble  thoughts,  with  beautiful 
imagesi,  with  the  deeds  and  the  words  which  great  aien  have  done  and  said,, 
and  all  others  have  admired  and  loved.  So  again  all  studies  up  to  a  ccrtaia 
point  help  each  other.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  boy  of  eight,  who  has 
been  well  instructed  in  arithmetic,  will  find  it  easier  to  learn  Latin  tirnn  one 
who  has  not  And  so  physical  science  will  prepare  the  way  in  some  degree  for 
mathematics.  Every  study  has  a  considerable  power  of  helping  every  other 
study.  But  ansong  all  the  possible  studies  tins  power  appears  to  me  preemi- 
nently to  belong  to  tliose  which  I  have  classed  under  the  general  name  of  lite*- 
niture.  I  believe  the  kind  of  education  given  in  a  public  school  is  preemi" 
nently  that  which  fits  a  youth  to  take  up  any  study  whatever.  When  I  had  to 
deal  with  a  very  different  class  of  minds,  the  students  of  Kneller  Hall,  I  found 
that  studies  of  the  sort  included  under  the  name  of  literature  did  more  to  fit 
them  for  all  other  studies  thaa  any  thing  else  that  I  could  teach  them.  My  ex- 
perience here  is  still  the  same.  I  once  asked  a  tradesman  who  had  himself 
been  at  Rugby  School,  and  was  intending  to  send  his  son,  whetlier  he  haci 
learnt  any  thing  here  that  was  of  use  to  him  afterwards.  He  answered :  "  i 
was  at  school  several  years,  and  I  have  never  regretted  it.  I  learnt  there  wha€ 
I  don^t  think  I  could  have  learnt  as  well  any  where  else,  how  to  learn  any  thing 
I  wanted."  The  Principal  of  Wellington  College,  who  has  peculiar  facilities 
Ibr  deciding  this  question,  has  come,  I  believe,  to  tlie  same  conclusion.  The 
studies  pursued  at  a  public  school,  and  the  method  of  study,  do  not  always 
give  a  boy  the  precise  thing  that  he  wants  for  immediate  use  in  after  life,  but 
they  give  a  training  which  enables  him  to  study  almost  any  thing  afterwards 
with  ease.  I  must  repeat  what  I  said  above,  that  I  am  not  now  oonsidering 
whether  other  systems  of  education  may  not  be  needed  in  this  country ;  but 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  change  the  system  in  use  in  our  publks  schools. 
If  the  staple  of  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  different  branches  of  literature^ 
the  dassies  m  a  perfect  system  must  be  the  substratum.  In  the  first  place,, 
modem  literature  is  not  fully  intelligible,  except  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
dassies.  A  student  of  mathematics  does  not  find  it  any  help  to  him  to  study 
the  early  writers  on  the  sdence.  No  one  is  aided  in  learning  the  differential 
calculus  by  going  back  to  fluxions.  Nor  will  the  study  of  physical  science 
gain  much  by  beginning  with  the  writings  of  earlier  discoverers.  But  litem- 
tare  can  only  be  studied  thoroughly  by  going  to  its  source.  Modem  theology, 
modem  philosophy,  modem  law,  modem  history,  modem  poetry,  are  never 
quite  understood,  unless  we  begin  with  their  ancient  counterparts. 

In  the  next  place,  the  perfect  and  peculiar  beauty  of  the  classical  literature 
will  always  put  it  at  the  head  of  all  other.  Thirdly,  the  dassk:  life  contains,  as 
Mr.  J.  8.  Ifill  has  remarked,  "  precisely  the  trae  corrective  for  the  chief  defeats 
of  modem  lilb.    The  classic  writers  exhibit  precisely  that  order  of  Tirtof    'n 
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which  we  are  apt  to  be  deficient  They  altogether  show  human  nature  on  • 
||*iinder  scale,  with  less  benevolence,  but  more  patriotism, — less  sentiment,  bat 
a>rre  self-control ;  if  a  lower  ayerage  of  virtue,  more  striking  individual  exam- 
ples of  it;  fewer  small  goodnesses,  but  more  greatness,  and  appreciation  of 
greatness ;  more  which  tends  to  exalt  the  imagination  and  inspire  high  concep- 
tions of  the  capabilities  of  human  nature."  It,  as  every  one  must  see,  the  want 
of  affinity  of  these  studies  to  the  modem  mind  is  gradually  lowering  them  in 
popular  estimation,  this  is  but  a  confirmation  of  the  need  of  them,  and  renders 
it  more  incumbent  on  those  who  have  the  power,  to  do  their  utmost  to  aid  in 
preventing  their  decline.  LasUy — and  this  is  a  practical  consideration  of  the 
greatest  weight — ^the  classical  system  of  education  has  been  in  possession  of  our 
great  schools  for  two  centuries;  and  in  consequence,  the  best  method  of  using 
classical  learning  for  purposes  of  education  is  so  for  understood,  that  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  find  thoroughly  efficient  masters.  How  far  fW>m  easy  it  is  to 
find  thoroughly  efficient  masters  of  the  modem  languages,  every  one  knows. 
Men  who  can  teach  French  or  German  can  be  found;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find  any  man  who  can  so  teach  French  and  Grerman  as  at  the  same 
time  to  form  the  minds  and  charactere  of  the  learners. 

One  obvious  reply  may  be  made  to  all  this:  that  many  boys  need  something 
more  than  the  cultivation  of  their  faculties.  The  necessities  of  their  life  require 
them  to  be  furnished,  over  and  above  this,  with  knowledge  which  can  be  im- 
mediately applied  to  the  business  of  life.  Even  if  they  have  learned  how  to 
leara,  others,  who  have  already  got  the  peculiar  learning  required,  will  have 
the  start  of  them,  which,  in  this  age  of  competition,  can  never  be  made  up. 
This  is  to  some  extent  trae,  and  I  think  it  clear  that  in  this  country  there  is 
room  for  other  systems  of  education  besides  the  classical  I  should  be  glad  to 
•ee  great  schools  established  in  which  Greek  was  left  optional,  or  nearly  sc^ 
and  Latin,  French  and  German  made  the  staple  of  instmction,  while  a  little 
ipore  time  was  allowed  to  mathematics  and  physical  science.  The  educatton 
would  not  bo  so  good,  but  would  be  more  ready  for  use ;  and  though  not  equal 
to  the  classical,  need  not  fall  short  of  it  Such  a  school,  or  very  nearly  such  a 
school,  is  Wellington  C!ollege;  and  the  modem  departments  of  Cheltenham 
and  Marlborough  Colleges  approach  the  same  idea.  But  I  think  it  would  be 
roost  unwise,  because  such  schools  are  needed,  to  attempt  to  convert  the  public 
schools  to  the  purpose ;  nor  should  I  consider  it  wise  to  follow  the  Cheltenham 
and  Marlborough  example,  by  attaching  modem  departments  to  the  public 
schools.    The  classical  work  would  lose;  the  other  work  would  not  gain. 
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BoBXRT  Lows  was  born  in  Bingham  in  1811,  and  educated  at 
Winchester,  and  at  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
in  high  honors  in  1833;  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Magdalen  in 
1835,  and  became  tutor  at  Oxford.  After  being  called  to  the  Bar, 
by  the  Society  of  Lincoln^s  Inn  in  1842,  he  practiced  law  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  he  sat  in  the  council  of  that  colony  from  1843  till 
1850,  when  he  returned  to  England.  In  1852  he  became  joint 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  from  1852  to  1855;  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Paymaster  Greneral  in  1855,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Education  Board  from  1859  to  1864.  He 
was  elected  member  from  Kidderminster  in  1852  and  for  Calme  in 
1859.  He  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  Gladstone 
in  1868.  He  was  the  author,  or  at  least  the  main  advocate,  of  the 
policy  of  paying  out  the  appropriations  for  primary  education  ac- 
cording to  results  in  teaching  the  elementary  branches,  ascertained 
by  the  examination  of  the  schools  by  authorized  inspectors.  In 
Parliament,  and  with  his  pen,  he  ranks  with  the  advocates  of  a 
modem  curriculum. 

CLASSICAL  EDUCATION  .• 

It  seems  to  me,  if  one  can  form  aa  abstract  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  taught, 
that  it  is  to  teach  a  person  every  thing  important  to  know,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  discipline  his  mind.  But  as  the  period  during  which  education  can  be 
communicated  is  very  short,  we  must  qualify  that  view,  I  tliink,  by  s.'iying  that 
the  business  of  education  is  to  teach  persons  as  much  of  that  which  it  is  im- 
portant they  should  know  as  can  be  taught  within  a  limited  time,  and  with 
reference  to  the  ordinary  faculties  of  mankind,  and  that  also  in  so  doing  care 
should  be  taken  to  discipline  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as  far  as  possible.  That  is 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  object  of  education.  Well,  that  being  so,  you  see  a 
question  arises  of  very  great  difficulty — What  is  it  most  important  that  persons 
should  know  ? — and  till  we  can  answer  that  question,  we  can  not  satisfactorily 
solve  the  question  which  I  am  now  proposing  to  consider — ^What  is  the  educa- 
tion that  ought  to  bo  given  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  this  country  ? 
We  must  invent  for  ourselves  a  sort  of  new  science — a  science  of  weights  and 
measures ;  of  ponderation,  if  I  may  coin  a  word — in  which  we  shall  put  into 
the  scales  all  the  different  objects  of  human  knowledge,  and  decide  upon  their 
relative  importanoa  All  knowledge  is  valuable,  and  there  is  nothmg  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  know ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  relative  importance — not  of 
decrying  this  branch  of  knowledge,  and  praising  and  puffing  that — but  of 
taking  as  far  as  possible  the  whole  scale  of  human  knowledge,  and  deciding 
what  should  have  priority,  which  should  be  taught  first,  and-  to  which  our  at- 
tention should  be  most  urgently  directed.  That  is  a  problem,  you  will  allow, 
of  most  enormous  difficulty.    I  can  only  suggest  one  or  two  considerations 
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which  may  assist  us  in  solving  it  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  bj  all  who  hear 
me  that  as  we  live  in  a  nniverse  of  things,  and  not  of  words,  the  knowledge 
of  things  is  more  important  to  us  than  the  knowledge  of  words.  The  first  few 
fuonths  and  the  first  few  years  of  a  child's  exisCeiioe  are  ea>plo}'ed  in  learniag 
Jboth,  but  a  great  deal  more  in  making  itself  aoquaiubed  with  tiie  workl  than 
witli  tl>e  knowledge  of  language.  What  is  tlie  order  of  Nature?  Katore  be- 
gins with  the  knowledge  of  things — then  with  their  names.  It  Is  more  impor- 
tunt  to  know  what  a  thing  ia^  than  what  it  is  called.  To  take  an  easy  illustra- 
tioti,  it  is  more  important  to  know  where  the  liver  is  sttoated,  and  what  are  the 
liriuciples  wluch  affect  its  hcakhy  action,  than  to  know  that  it  is  oaUed  jeemr  in 
fiatiu  or  fn^  in  Gieek.  I  go  a  little  jQutber.  Where  there  is  a  gopatinn  be- 
tween true  and  fidse,  it  is  more  unportant  to  iumw  what  is  tme  than  what  is 
ialso.  It  is  more  important  to  know  the  history  of  England  than  ibe  mytbole- 
gics  of  Greece  and  Rome.  I  think  it  more  important  that  we  should  know 
tliose  transactions  out  of  which  the  preseht  state  of  our  political  and  aoctai 
relations  have  arisen,  than  that  we  should  know  all  the  lives  and  k>ves  of  all 
Ihe  gods  sjmI  goddesses  that  are  contained  in  Lempriere*s  dictionary.  And 
jret,  according  to  my  experience — I  hope  things  are  better  managed  dow — wa 
used  to  loam  a  great  deal  more  about  the  Pagan  than  tlie  Christiau  religioa !« 
Uie  schools.  Tlio  one  was  put  by  to  Sunday,  aod  dismissed  in  a  very  shorl 
time ;  the  other  was  every  duy's  work,  and  the  mamier  in  which  it  was  foUow^ 
but  was  by  no  means  agreeable.  The  slightest  slip  in  the  name  or  history  of 
any  of  the  innumerable  children  of  the  genealogy  of  Jupiter  or  Mars  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  form  and  degree  of  punishment  which  I  never  remember  being 
lieHtowed  upon  any  one  for  any  slip  in  divinity.  Then,  gentiemen,  I  Teolnrs  to 
Chink,  AS  we  can  not  teach  people  every  tiling;  it  is  more  important  that  wa 
should  Leach  them  practical  things  than  speculative  things.  Theae  m«st  be 
•pcculatioB,  and  there  must  be  practice,  but  I  think  if  we  can  not  do  both,  we 
should  rather  lean  to- tlie  practioal  side.  For  instance,  I  think  it  more  impor- 
tant that  a  man  ahould  be  able  to  work  out  a  sum  in  arithmetic,  than  that  he 
should  be  aoquainted  with  all  the  abstract  principles  of  Aristotle's  logic,  and 
tiiat  the  moods  of  a  syllogiam  are  not  so  important  aa  tlie  rule  of  tliree,  pree- 
tioe,  and  keeping  accounts.  If  we  must  dioose  in  the  matter,  we  siMNild  leaa 
to  the  practical  sule.  One  more  rule  I  will  renture  to  submit — they  are  fixy 
in  all«*if  we  must  choose  in  these  mattere,  the  present  is  more  impoitant  to  ne 
tiian  the  past  Institutions,  comnunitiea,  kingdoms,  oountries,  with  whidi  we 
are  daily  brought  into  contact,  are  more  important  than  inetitutiooi,  kingdosBib 
and  countries  that  have  ceaaed  to  exist  for  upwards  of  2,000  years.  I  wiM 
pursue  this  topic  no  &rther. 

Havuig  made  tliese  general  dbsenralk>ns  as  my  little  oontrfibution  towards 
the  new  aoienoe  of  pooderation  or  measurement  whieh  I  am  anxioue  to  found, 
to  enable  us  to  compare  one  branch  of  knowledge  with  another,  I  will  proooe^ 
with  your  permission,  to  inquire  how  far  tlie  eduoation  of  the  mkidle  and  upper 
dasaes  oorreq)ooda  with  thia  idea.  Without  going  into  detail,  I  may  as/  the 
principal  subjoctS'  of  education — I  don't  say  in  Sootch  Universitiee,  for  you  art 
more  lik)eral  than  we  are  in  England,  though  eveu  in  your  universities  not 
quite  sufficiently  so— In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  analytk»l  raatfaeaMitkss,  and 
what  are  called  the  learned  kinguages — viz.,  Latin  and  Greek. 

Now  I  admit  that  mathematics  are  a  most  admurable  8tu4yt  ood  are  calcik 
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lited  to  trmin  the  minA  to  strict  habits  of  reasoning,  and  habits  of  close  and 
soatained  attention.  But  these  are  tlie  ^nthetical,  not  the  analytical  mathe- 
matics. Consider  to  what  this  form  of  study  trains  «  man.  It  educates  him  to 
approach  a  subject  analjticallj.  He  takes  his  oondosion  for  granted,  and  then 
investigates  the  conditions  upon  which  h  rests.  Well,  that  is  not  a  good  way 
of  reasoBing.  The  best  way  of  reasoning  is  to  fix  apon  principles  and  facts 
mad  see  what  oondusioB  they  g^e  yt>u,  and  not  to  begm  with  a  conclusion  and 
see  what  principles  or  (acts  you  may  be  able  to  pick  up  in  order  to  support  it. 
Then  any  one  who  has  gone  through  tliis  training,  knows  that  you  go  by  steps. 
One  understands  step  by  step,  but  the  whole  very  often  eludes  our  grasp,  and 
we  find  ourwlves  landed  in  a  conclusion  witliout  knowing  how.  We  see  eadi 
step  we  have  taken,  bat  we  see  not  how  we  arrived  at  the  conchision.  This  Lb 
a  system  in  one  sense  too  ea^,  because  each  step  is  easy ;  and  in  the  otlier  it 
is  too  difflottlt^  because  it  is  an  finnnensc  strain  on  the  mind  to  grasp  the  wholo 
•ffect  of  what  is  done.  Then  you  are  aware  of  this  also,  that  perhaps  the  most 
nseftd  lesson  a  maa  can  learn  is  the  estimation  of  probabilities  and  silling  of 
^ridenoe.  But  this  is  wholly  excluded  (torn  matltetnatics,  wliich  deal  purely 
with  necessary  truth.  Therefore,  it  has  often  been  observed,  and  by  uo  one 
ttore  fiNicibly  than  your  own  Sir  William  HaMthon,  that  a  mind  fbrmcd  upon 
this  kind  of  study  is  apt  to  osoiUate  between  the  extreme  c/*  credulity  and  soep- 
tkjisiB,  and  is  little  trained  to  take  Arase  sensible  and  practical  views  of  the 
probabilities  snd  the  possibilities  aflbcting  our  daily  Kfo,  upon  which,  far  more 
than  upon  abstract  reasoning;  the  happiness  of  mankind  depends.  I  may  here 
BieatioB  in  Ulsstration  what  was  said  by  a  great  judge  of  men  and  ability — Ka- 
poleoQ  BooBaparte.  He  took  for  one  of  his  ministers  La  Place— -one  of  the 
greatest,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  mathcsuitSciaBS,  and  he  said  dt  him — "  He  was 
a  gaoneler  sf  the  first  rank ;  but  whose  only  idea  of  transacting  tlie  business 
«f  his  departneDt  was  with  reCereiioe  to  the  difierential  and  integral  calculus.** 
Jfow,  I  pass  oa  to  the  other  study  that  is  the  principal  occupation  of  our 
youth,  and  that  is  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  the  history, 
•cieaosi,  geography,  and  mytbok)gy  connected  with  them — the  principal  study 
being  laagaaga,  and  the  rest  only  aooeaBories  to  it  Now,'  it  strikes  one,  in  the 
firat  fm*'^'*^i  it  is  rather  a  narrow  view  of  ed«eatk>R  tJhat  it  should  be  devoted 
aainlj — I  had  almost  said  exclusively — to  the  acquisitioa  Of  any  language 
Wtialvfw.  Laagvage  is  the  vehkde  of  thought,  and  when  thought  and  knowl- 
edge are  present,  it  is  desirable  as  the  means  of  conveying  it  R  is  not  a  tiling 
to  be  substituted  for  it — it  is  not  its  equivalent.  It  pre-snpposes  kuowledge  of 
things;  and  is  only  useAil  where  that  knowledge  is  attained  for  the  purpose, 
namely,  of  communicating  it  I  will  venture  to  read  a  few  lines  ftom  Pope  in 
iUustration  of  what  t  say;  I  should  only  weaken  the  thought  if  I  attempted  to 
Mate  the  effect  of  them.  Th^  are  140  or  150  years  old,  and  that  only  shows 
yoa  how  abuses  and  mistakes  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  most  vigorous  lan- 
guage, and  with  the  most  oondusive  reasoning,  and  yet  th^  may  remain  utteify 
uioiredfor: — 

Sue*  mtn  fVoin  beaits  hj  worda  ftlknows, 
wMwi  uv  ttHi « iM^iBM ',  wMui  w#  toaA  sliaa, 
Wkia  vHMa  AmMAiV  Mm  tto  flaaiiaa  MM^ 
ritiato  hfaa  two  mpi,  Um  mntmm  it  iIm  bittM^ 
FUead  «i  Um  door  of  levniAf  yovUi  to  gaiift. 
Wo  Dtvtr  toflbr  it  to  ttaod  too  wide, 
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To  uk,  to  gooi,  to  know,  u  tej 
Am  fkaej  open*  the  qpiek  ifviafi  of  i 
Wo  ply  the  ■■■■ry.  «c  looi  i 
Biad  lobd  wtt^  Mi  4oobl»  ckoia  OS 
Cooioo  the  IkMigkt,  to  caneno  the  I 
And  kMp  tktm  ia  the  polo  of  woidi  tin  i 

I  think  it  it  a  poor  and  imperfect  oonoeptioB  of  edncition  tbat  ihcmid  limit  it 
to  the  Ifiarning  of  anj  tongnagea  whatever ;  but  ■ore! j  if  we  are  to  make  Im- 
gnage  the  wliole  or  a  part  of  educitkm,  it  ihookl  be  the  language  which  we  aie 
moat  oonoemed  with ;  and  I  must  be  permitted  to  aay  that  in  my  science  af 
ponderation  I  think  English  hai  a  prior  claim  orer  Latin  and  Greek.  I  do  not 
disparage  Latin  or  Greek ;  bat  I  am  speaking  of  what  ia  most  important  to  be 
taken  first ;  and  I  think  it  is  melancholy  to  consider  the  ignorsnce  of  our  own 
language  in  which  the  beet  edocsted  of  otir  young  men  are  brought  up.  Latin 
is»  of  course,  of  great  use.  It  is  the  only  means  of  opening  up  a  great  store 
of  information  which  is  locked  up  in  it,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
It  has  a  noble  literature  of  its  own,  and  it  is  the  key  to  most  of  the  modem 
languages,  and  therefore  it  is  a  study  of  rery  great  importance.  But  we  must 
remember  that  those  persons  who  ^mke  a  language  which  was  tlie  most 
marked  by  felicity  of  expression,  and  which  is  the  model  of  all  literature — the 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  I  mean — knew  no  language  but  their  own.  The  Bo- 
mans  knew  just  enough  Greek  to  make  them  neglect  their  Latin,  and  the  coo- 
aequenoe  is  their  literature  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  race  that  came  before  then 
who  knew  one  language.  And  only  see  how  you  set  about  Warning  these  lan- 
guages: Learning  the  language  is  a  joke  compared  with  learning  the  grammar. 
The  grammar  is  one  thing,  and  the  language  another.  I  agree  with  the  German 
wit,  Heine,  who  said — ^  How  fortunate  the  Romans  were  that  they  had  not  to 
learn  the  Latin  grammar,  because  if  they  had  done  so  they  nerer  would  have 
had  time  to  conquer  the  worid."  Montaigne,  300  yean  ago,  saw  this,  and 
pdnted  it  out  most  forcibly,  and  by  learning  the  language  colloquially,  "  without 
a  lash,  without  a  tear,"  he  became  able  to  speak  it  by  being  talked  to  in  Latin. 
But  that  would  not  answer  the  purpose.  Because  it  la  said  '*]rou  must  disci- 
pline the  mind,"  therefore  a  boy  is  put  through  torture  of  elaborate  grammar^ 
which  he  is  forced  to  learn  by  heart,  and  eyery  syllable  of  which  he  foigets  be- 
fore he  is  twenty  yean  of  age.  There  seems  something  like  a  worship  of  inu- 
tility in  this  matter;  it  seems  to  be  oonsidered  very  fine  to  learn  aomethiii^ 
that  can  not  by  possibility  do  any  body  any  thing  of  good — 

Tbo  kMfoogn,  oipsoioljr  tiM  dsftd, 

Tho  wioMM,  otpeeioUy  tho  ahttroie 
Tho  orts,  ot  host  oil  Meh  m  ooold  be  Mid 

To  bo  tho  mott  looote  fnm 


It  is  an  idea  that  a  thing  can  not  be  good  discipline  for  the  mind  unleflB  it  be 
something  that  is  utterly  useless  in  ftiture  life.  Now,  I  do  not  think  so.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Greek  is  a  langnsge  of  wonderfiil  felicity  of  expression ;  but 
what  is  more  beautiftil,  more  refined,  or  will  exercise  tasteJlietter  than  to  study 
the  best  modem  French  prose  to  be  found  in  IC.  Prevost  Panidol,  Saints  Beuve^ 
and  other  French  writen?  There  ia  nothing  thatcan  approach  it  in  the  Engliah 
language.  If  a  man  wishes  to  exercise  himsdf  in  these  things  he  can  not  poa> 
sibly  have  a  better  m\4eci  than  French  prose.  The  discipline  of  the  mind  is 
quite  as  good,  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  when  he  goes  to  Paris  be  will  be 
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able  to  go  to  a  hotel  and  make  known  his  wants  without  becoming  a  laughing^ 
stock  to  eveiybodj ;  but  this  would  be  too  useAil,  and  therefore  this  must  be 
put  aside  for  some  discipline  in  the  Greek  language,  which  he  is  sure  to  forget 
before  he  is  thirty.  It  depends  upon  what  jou  mean  to  make  men.  If  you 
want  to  make  them  a  race  of  sophists,  poetasters,  and  schoolmasters,  we  are 
going  about  it  in  the  right  way ;  but  for  the  business  of  life  we  have  a  little  too 
much  Latin  and  Greek,  and  if  we  are  to  have  them  taught,  they  ought  to  be 
taught  on  a  very  different  system.  There  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  to  at- 
tempt to  untie  knots  that  have  never  been  tied.  If  language  had  been  made 
on  a  set  of  general  principles — if  it  had  been  laid  down  by  the  wise  men  of  all 
nations  that  the  nominative  should  always  agree  with  tlie  verb,  and  a  verb 
should  always  govern  the  accusative — and  language  had  been  made  like  Euclid 
— every  one  of  these  rules  which  had  been  tied  we  could  untie,  and  a  language 
having  been  put  together  in  that  way  we  could  analyze  it  into  rules.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, language  was  not  so  made.  Language  grew  we  know  not  how — like 
a  tree  or  a  plant ;  it  was  not  made  under  general  rules,  and  therefore,  when  you 
are  trying  to  form  general  rules  for  it,  you  are  sowing  the  sand — ^you  will 
never  attain  to  what  you  want ;  and  the  result  is  that  when  you  come  to  re- 
flect, you  will  find  that  you  have  wasted  much  time,  and  the  best  years  of  your 
life  have  been  made  miserable  by  studying  rules,  whose  exceptious  are  often  as 
numerous  as  their  illustrations,  and  of  which  you  never  know  whether  they 
apply  or  not. 

•  Laiin  VersificcUion, 

There  is  another  thing  I  enter  my  protest  against,  and  that  is  Latin  verses. 
I  do  not  think  the  history  of  poets  is  so  prosperous  that  the  end  and  object  of 
mankind  should  be  to  make  as  many  young  people  as  possible  poetasters.  One 
of  the  least  profitable  of  the  little  talents  that  a  man  can  have  is  that  of  scrib- 
bling verses,  and  yet  years  of  our  lives  are  taken  up  in  the  attempt  tu  teach  ua 
to  write  Latin  verses,  which,  after  all,  are  a  mere  cento  of  expressions  stolen 
firom  different  authors,  the  meaning  of  which  we  may  not  ourselves  know.  I 
know  that  I  have  been  highly  commended  for  verses  I  could  not  construe  my- 
selC  This  of  course  gives  a  most  unfair  predominence  to  boys  who  have  been 
early  taught  how  to  use  a  gradus.  The  knack  is  so  absurd  and  repulsive  that 
no  one  ever  acquired  it  late  in  life.  It  must  be  taught  early  if  at  all  I  have 
known  men  of  high  classical  attainments  who  have  not  got  honors  because 
they  have  not  had  the  knack  of  stringing  words  together,  called  doing  Latin 
verses.  There  is  a  movement  going  on  against  the  system,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
get  rid  of  it.  Another  absurd  thing  is  this — I  think  that  a  man  knows  a  lan- 
guage when  he  can  read  vrith  fiuency  and  ease  a  good,  plain,  straiglitforward 
auibor,  who  writes  grammatically  and  sensibly.  This  may  very  soon  be  done 
in  Latin  and  Greek;  but  that  is  not  half  enough.  There  is  no  torture  in  that— 
that  is  very  simple.  But  what  you  must  do  is  to  take  a  place  that  is  hopelessly 
corrupt,  where  the  amanuensis  has  gone  to  sleep,  or  has  been  tipsy,  or  has 
dropped  a  line,  or  something  or  other;  you  must  read  two  or  three  pages  of 
notes  by  evefybody  who  has  read  at  these  places,  written  in  bad  Latin,  stating 
their  idea  of  how  they  ought  to  be  reformed  and  translated.  If  j£schylu0 
came  to  life  again  he  would  be  easily  plucked  in  one  of  his  own  choruses ;  and 
as  for  Homer,  1  am  quite  certain  he  did  not  know  the  difference  between  the 
nominative  and  aocuaative  case;  and  yet  the  best  hours  of  our  lives  are  spent 
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in  this  profitleBi  nxaljBls  of  works  produced  hj  men  iitterij  moooBcioas  of  tbo 
rules  we  aro  endeavoring  to  draw  from  them. 

Ancient  Siatorg. 
Ancient  history  is  a  yery  important  matter,  and  a  rerj  beantilbl  atodjr ;  but 
it  is  not  80  important  as  modem  faistoiy,  and  it  does  not  bear  neartj  so  modi 
upon  our  transactions.    Consider  what  it  is.     Andent  Instory  has  bol  two 
phases — the  one  is  a  monarchj,  the  other  is  a  murndpalitf.    Hie  notioB  of  a 
large  community  existhig  by  virtue  of  the  prindple  of  repreaentation— of  a 
popular  government  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  town — is  a  tfring 
that  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  andentSf  so  that  the  best  years  of  oar 
lives  are  spent  in  studying  history  in  which  that  which  makes  the  differenoe 
between  modem  history  and  andent — ^the  leading  characteristic  of  our  society 
— ^that  principle  of  representation  which  has  made  it  possible  in  some  degree  to 
reconcile  the  existence  of  a  large  country  with  the  existence  of  a  certrin 
amount  of  freedom — was  utterly  unknown.    The  Koman  Empire  was  estab- 
lished, from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  because  when  Rome  became  too  large  to 
lie  a  munidpality,  the  ancients  knew  of  no  other  means  tlian  to  place  a  GRsar — 
a  tyrant— over  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  idea  of  sending,  9b  we  sbotdd  do,  repre* 
sentativos  of  the  different  provinces  to  meet  in  Rome,  and  consult  upon  Hie 
general  welfkre  of  the  Empire,  never  occurred  to  them.    n»t  was  not  known 
at  that  time.    That  was  a  discovery  of  many  hundred  years  later.    And  yet  to 
study  all  this  history,  which  wants  the  one  thing  that  is  the  leading  character- 
istic of  modem  history,  the  best  time  of  our  Hfb  is  devoted.    Pdo  not  say  that 
the  time  is  thrown  away,  but  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  this  history  is 
taught,  not  as  an  adjunct  but  as  a  substitute  fbr  modem  history.    If  a  man  has 
a  knowledge  of  modem  and  mediieval  history,  ft  is  important  that  he  shoidd 
have  this  knowledge  of  ancient  history  with  which  he  has  to  compare  it;  but 
If  ho  has  no  modem  history  he  has  not  the  means  of  corapaiison.    It  is  tiatleSli 
then  by  itself.    That  state  of  things  has  utterly  passed  away.    It  perished, 
never  to  rotum,  with  the  &11  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  on  its  ruins  sprung  up 
a  new  state  of  things — ^the  feudal  system  and  the  polity  of  the  Middle  Ages^ 
which  ripened  into  the  present  state  of  thingsi    Of  all  that  our  youth  are 
taught  nothing — ^they  know  nothing  of  it    The  suliject  is  never  brought  befiirs 
them,  and  their  study  is  limited  and  confined  to  the  wars  and  intrigues  of  petty 
republic^  the  whole  mass  of  whidi  would  hardly,  perhaps,  amount  to  as  many 
people  as  are  in  this  great  dty.    There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  a  letter  by 
Servius  Sulpicius,  one  of  Cicero's  frirads,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  console  him 
for  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia.    This  is  a  translation  of  it: — *  Behind  me 
lay  uEgina,  before  me  Megsora,  on  my  right  Pirssus,  on  my  left  Corinth ;  theM 
dties,  once  so  flourishing,  now  lie  prostrate  and  demolished  befbre  my  eyes.    I 
thought,  *  Are  we  little  mortals  ajflicted  when  one  of  us  perishes,  wiioee  Itfb 
must  at  any  rate  be  briefj  when  in  one  place  lie  ttie  corpses  of  so  many 
towns  f  *  **    Wen,  that  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  question.    I  have  been  in 
the  same  place,  and  also  had  my  thoughts,  and  I  thought  how  many  iiretrisffa- 
ble  years  of  my  life  have  I  spent  in  reading  and  learning  the  wars,  and  the  in- 
trigues, and  the  revolutions  of  these  Httle  towns,  the  whole  of  which  may  be 
taken  in  at  a  single  glance  from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  woukl  not  Bake 
a  decently-sized  English  county.    I  think  that  reflection  wust  Ibroe  itself  on 
the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  gone  to  Greeoe,  and  has  seen  the  wondeKUly 
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ttnall  scale  en  lAAdh  these  republics  are  laid  out,  to  whidi  the  earlier  jears  of 
his  life  were  almost  exdusivelj  devoted. 

Idea  of  Progress  Wanting, 

There  is  another  great  &ult  in  this  exclusive  direction  of  the  mind  of  joutii 
to  antiquitj,  and  that  is,  that  their  conception  of  knowledge  wants  entirely 
that  which  is  our  leading  oonception  in  the  present  day.  I  do  not  think  that 
jrou  will  find  any  where  in  the  study  of  antiquity  that  whicli  is  now  in  eTeiy- 
body's  mouth — the  idea  of  progress.  The  notion  of  the  ancients  was  that 
knowledge  was  a  sort  of  permanent  fixed  quantity — ^that  it  could  not  be  in- 
creased— that  it  was  to  be  sought  for;  and  if  a  man  wanted  to  seek  A>r  knowl- 
4Bdge  he  did  not  sit  down  and  interrogate  Nature^  and  study  her  phenomena, 
and  also  analyze  and  inquire,  but  he  put  on  his  seven-leagued  boots  and  trav- 
eled to  Egypt  or  Persia^  or  as  ^  as  he  possibly  could,  in  the  es:pectatioa  <if 
finding  some  wise  msM  there  who  could  tell  him  all  about  it  That  was  the 
case  with  Plato,  and  almoat  all  the  great  men  of  antiquity.  Now  it  is  no  small 
iault  of  the  modern  fljsiem  of  education  that  it  withholds  that  conoeption,  the 
key  of  modem  society — that  is,  not  to  look  at  things  as  stationary,  but  to  kx>k 
at  the  human  race  as,  like  a  glacier,  always  advancing,  always  going  on  from 
good  to  better;  from  better  to  worse,  as  the  case  may  be--Hui  endless  change 
and  development  that  never  oease^  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  mark  it 
wvj  day.  That  eonception  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  antique  world;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  that  idea  should  be  imparted  to  youth 
before  we  give  ao  much  time  to  study  the  state  of  society  in  which  it  is  wholly 
wanting.  I  won^t  detain  you  with  any  discussion  in  this  place  on  the  morals 
and  metaphysics  of  the  ancients.  I  suspect  that  they  knew  as  much  of  the 
mental  sciences  as  we  do  now — neither  much  more  nor  much  less;  and,  with- 
out ^peaking  disrespectfully  of  them,  we  may  say  this,  that  no  two  of  them 
had  the  same  opinion  on  the  same  subject  Then  we  are  dosed  with  the  an- 
tiquities  of  the  ancients.  Every  man  is  expected  to  know  how  many  Archont 
there  were  at  Athens,  though  he  does  not  know  how  many  Lords  of  liie  Treas- 
ury there  are  in  London ;  he  must  know  all  the  forms  of  their  courts,  though 
he  knows  hardly  the  names  of  our  own.  He  must  be  dosed  with  their  hiws 
and  institutions — thmgs  excessively  repulsive  to  the  young  mind — things  only 
valuable  for  comparing  with  our  own  institutions,  of  whidi  he  is  kept  pro 
faondly  ignorant 

Anckrd  Geogrt^y. 

A  Urge  portion  of  time  is  spent  in  studying  divisions  of  oountries  that  havB 
k»g  ceased  to  exist,  or  have  aay  practical  bearhig  on  the  world.  Of  course,  if 
you  are  to  study  the  language  of  the  andeots,  these  things  must  be  learned; 
but  is  it  net  SMlancholy  to  think  bow  much  modem  geography  is  sacrificed  to 
this  koowkdget  There  is  nothing  in  which  young  men  are  more  deficient 
than  in  geography.  I  sbafl  just  mention  a  few  things  within  my  own  knowl- 
edge. Takfl^  for  kstaaos,  Australia.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  person  who 
knows  where  the  colonies  of  Australia  are.  The  idand  of  Java  is  said  to  have 
beeo  given  op  by  Lord  Csstlereagh  at  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  to  the  Dutch  be- 
eaose  be  conld  Bot  find  it  in  the  map,  and  was  ashamed  to  confess  his  igno- 
vsaos.  I  remember  a  wery  eminent  member  of  the  House  of  Ooromons  indeed 
—I  W01  not  mention  his  name— who  made  a  speedi  in  whk^  it  was  quite 
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manifest  to  me  that  he  thought  that  Upper  Canada  was  nearest  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Lower  Canada  was  higher  up  the  river.  If  I  were  to  ellt 
you  his  name  you  would  be  astonished.  Well,  we  Ire  going  to  make  an  expe- 
diUon  to  Abyssinia.  The  whole  thing  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  country. 
Now,  what  do  we  know  about  it?  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  known  about 
it.  A  great  many  men  have  traveled  there,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
about  it  It  is  as  much  as  most  men  can  do  to  find  it  on  the  map,  and  very 
few  know  a  single  town  in  it  1  have  amused  myself  trying  to  see  how  few 
men  know  where  Oondar,  the  capital  of  this  country,  is  situated  on  the  map ; 
and  as  the  prisoners  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  rescue  can  probably  only  be 
reached  by  going  there,  and  so  to  Magdala,  it  is  nearly  as  important  to  know 
where  it  is  as  to  know  that  Halicamassus  was  the  capital  city  of  Caria,  or  that 
there  were  twenty-three  cities  of  the  Yolscians  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome. 
There  is  another  illustration  I  may  give.  The  name  of  the  place  is  in  the  Bi* 
ble,  and  we  might  have  hoped  better  things.  You  will  remember  that  Mr. 
Bright  in  last  session  of  Parliament  denominated  certain  gentlemen  by  a  name 
derived  from  a  cave.  Well,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  there  was  not  one  person 
in  twenty  whom  I  met  who  knew  any  thing  about  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  and  I 
was  under  the  melancholy  and  cruel  necessity  of  explaining  it  to  them,  and  of 
pointing  the  arrow  that  was  aimed  against  my  own  breast  After  all,  gentle- 
men, education  is  a  preparation  for  actual  life,  and  I  ask  you — though  no  doubt 
the  memory  is  exercised  and  the  faculties  are  sharpened  by  these  studies  in 
some  degree— whether  they  really  in  any  degree  fulfill  that  condition.  I  say 
there  is  nothing  so  valuable  for  a  man  as  to  avoid  credulity.  If  he  discounts  a 
man*s  bill,  he  should  inquire  before  lie  does  it.  But  what  we  are  taught  by 
this  kind  of  study,  our  attention  being  so  much  placed  upon  words,  is  to  take 
every  thing  for  granted.  We  find  a  statement  in  Thucydides,  or  Cornelius 
Nepos,  who  wrote  500  years  afterwards,  and  we  never  are  instructed  that  the 
statement  of  the  latter  is  not  quite  as  good  as  the  former.  And  so  with  other 
things.  The  study  of  the  dead  languages  precludes  the  inquiring  habit  of 
mind  which  measures  probability,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  a 
man  can  acquire. 

Deficiencies  in  the  Education  of  a  PiMic  School  or  University  Man. 
I  will  now  give  you  a  catalogue  of  things  which  a  highly-educated  man— one 
who  may  have  received  the  best  education  at  the  highest  public  schools,  or  at 
Oxford — may  be  in  total  ignorance  oC  He  probably  will  know  nothing  of  the 
anatomy  of  his  own  body.  He  will  not  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  difler- 
enoe  between  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  and  he  may  not  know  whether  the 
spleen  is  placed  on  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  his  spine.  He  may  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  simplest  truths  of  physics,  and  would  not  be  able  to  explain 
the  barometer  or  thermometer.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  simplest  laws  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  He  need  not  know,  he  veiy  often  does  not  know, 
any  thing  about  arithmetic,  and  that  ignorance  sticks  to  him  throu^  life;  he 
knows  nothing  of  accounts,  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  double  entiy,  or 
even  a  common  debtor  and  creditor  account  He  may  write  an  execrable 
hand;  good  dear  writing— perhaps  the  most  important  qualification  a  gentle- 
man or  man  of  business  can  posses^-is  totally  neglected.  He  may  be  per- 
recuy  deficient  in  spelling.  I  knew  an  eminent  person  who  got  a  firetHslasi 
<MK>r,  and  in  his  e«y-a  most  exoeUent  English  essay— there  were  forty-six 
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miB-speUings.  He  may  know  nothiDg  of  the  modern  geography  of  his  own 
country ;  he  may  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  England.  I  knew  an  in- 
stance not  long  ago  of  a  gentleman  who  had  attained  hig^  honors  at  the  Uni- 
Tersity,  and  who  became  a  contributor  to  a  periodical,  in  which  it  was  suggested 
be  should  illustrate  some  fact  by  reference  to  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry.  He 
said  he  had  never  heard  of  Lord  Melbourne.  He  need  know  nothing  wiiatever 
of  modem  history — how  the  present  polity  of  Europe  came  into  effect  He 
need  know  nothing  of  mediaeval  history,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  serious  impor- 
tance, because  important  results  have  flowed  from  ignorance  of  that  history. 
Great  schisms  have  arisen  in  the  Church  of  England  from  absurdly-exaggerated 
kleas  of  the  perfection  of  every  thing  in  that  dreadAil  period ;  and  the  state  of 
gross  ignorance  in  which  people  are  lefl  as  to  these  times  seems  almost  to  lead 
them  to  suppose  that  the  best  thing  that  modern  society  could  aim  at  would  be 
to  return  to  the  state  of  things  which  existed  when  the  first  crusade  was  pro- 
jected. He  may  be  in  a  ptate  of  utter  ignorance  of  the  antiquities  or  the  law 
of  England ;  he  knows  the  laws  and  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
English  laws  and  antiquities  are  bound  up  with  our  freedom  and  history,  and 
are  important  to  every  day's  business;  but  he  knows  about  them  nothing  what- 
ever. We  have,  I  here  say  boldly,  a  literature  unparalleled  in  the  world. 
Which  of  our  great  classical  authors  is  a  young  man  required  to  read  in  order 
to  attain  the  highest  honors  our  educational  institutions  can  give  him  ?  He 
studies  in  the  most  minute  manner  the  ancient  writings  of  Rome  or  Greece. 
But  as  for  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  or  the  earlier  classics,  the  old  dramatists,  or 
the  writers  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Charles  I,  he  knows  nothing 
of  them  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  our  style  is  impoverished,  and  the  noble 
old  language  of  our  forefathers  drops  out  of  use,  while  the  minds  of  our  young 
men  are  employed  instead  in  stringing  togrether  scraps  of  Latin  poets  learned 
by  heart,  and  making  them  into  execrable  hexameters.  Tlicn  as  for  modem 
languages  : — There  is  some  feeble  sort  of  attempt  to  teach  them,  but  nothing 
effective ;  and  yet  surely,  if  English  is  to  have  a  preference  over  modnm  lan- 
guages, as  it  ought  to  have,  modem  languages  ought  to  have  a  preference,  as 
tu  as  the  practical  affairs  of  life  are  concerned,  over  ancient  languages.  I  have 
been  with  a  party  of  half-a-dozen  first-class  Oxford  gentlemen  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  not  one  spoke  a  word  of  French  or  German ;  and  if  the  waiter  had 
not  been  better  educated  than  we,  and  known  some  other  language  than  his 
own,  we  might  all  have  starved.  That  is  not  nearly  all,  but  that  is  enough. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Highland  inn,  the  negative  catalogue  is  very  copious,  and  I  therefore  sum 
up  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  point  by  making  this  remark,  that  our  education 
does  not  communicate  to  us  knowledge,  that  it  does  not  communicate  to  us  the 
means  of  obtaining  knowledge,  and  that  it  does  not  communicate  to  us  the 
means  of  communicating  knowledge. 

These  three  capital  deficiencies  are  undoubted;  and  what  makes  these  so 
painful  is  the  thought  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  things  eminently  worth 
knowing  in  this  world.  I  have  spoken  only  of  modern  history,  of  modem  lan- 
guages ;  but  what  are  modem  history  and  languages  compared  with  the  bound- 
less field  that  nature  opens  out — with  the  new  world  which  chemistry  is 
expanding  before  us — with  the  old  world  that  geology  has  called  again  into 
existence — with  the  wonderful  generalization  with  regard  to  plants  and  ani- 
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mala,  and  all  those  noble  studies  and  speculations  wlndi  are  tfa^  glory  and 
tinction  and  life-blood  of  the  time  in  which  we  live,  and  of  which  otir  yonth 
reoiaiD,  almost  without  exception,  totally  ignorant?  It  ia  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  man  who  becomes  really  well  educated  must  begin  his  education  after 
it  has  clofled.  After  all  had  been  done  for  him  that  the  present  miserable,  con^ 
tcacted,  and  poor  system  can  do,  he  has  to  begin  and  educate  hiaiself  oyer 
again,  with  a  feding  that  he  has  wasted  the  best  and  most  precious  years  of 
his  life  on  things  neither  useless  nor  unprofitable  in  themselves,  but  which  were 
the  mere  by-paths  or  appanages  to  the  knowledge  which  consticutea  the  mental 
stock  of  a  man  of  erudition. 

IhfMenet  of  EdwxUumal  Endowments. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  phenomenon — how,  with  physical  science  in 
the  state  that  it  is,  with  such  a  history  as  outs,  with  such  a  literature  as  ours, 
with  such  a  literature  as  that  of  modem  Europe  before  us,  we  should  turn  aside 
fh)m  this  rich  banquet,  and  content  ourselves  with  gnawing  at  mouldy  crusts 
of  speculations  which  have  passed  away  upwards  of  two  thousand  years? 
How  are  we  to  account  for  this?  It  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  mainly  the 
fkult  of  educational  endowments.  When  the  educational  endowments  of  Uni- 
versities were  made,  there  really  existed  no  English  literature.  Modem  history 
had  not  begun ;  mediaeval  history  was  only  to  be  found  in  meagre  annals  of 
monkish  chroniclers.  Physical  science  was  not  in  existence  at  all ;  and  there 
really  was  nothing  to  direct  the  mind  except  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Aristotelian 
logic.  No  blame,  therefore,  attaches  to  those  noble  and  phiUnthropic  persona 
who  made  these  foundations.  Tlie  blame  is  in  those  who,  after  the  immense 
expansion  of  knowledge,  have  not  found  means  to  expand  the  objects  to  which 
these  endowments  may  apply  in  a  similar  proportion.  Nor  doos  any  blame 
attach  to  our  Universities,  considered  strictly  as  such — meaning  by  a  Univer- 
sity a  body  that  ought  to  examine  and  test  the  advancement  of  its  pupils ;  be- 
cause our  Universities  do  give  examinations,  and  are  willing,  I  am  sure,  to  give 
them  on  any  subject  on  which  pupils  can  be  found.  But  the  blame  lies  with 
the  Govemraent  of  this  country,  because  these  endowments  which  are  now  ex- 
clusively given  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  are  really,  in  my  opinion, 
public  property,  for  the  use  of  which  the  State,  as  representing  the  public,  is 
responsible.  So  long  as  they  answer  the  end  that  endowments  should  answer, 
they  should  be  let  alone.  Wlien  they  do  not,  it  is  our  business  to  reform  them. 
Now  what  end  do  they  answer?  Tlie  end  that  they  answer  is  this-— they  give, 
an  enormous  bounty,  an  enormous  premium,  on  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, and  of  pure  mathematics.  Well,  the  studies  of  the  dead  languages, 
and  of  pure  mathematics,  are  noble  and  valuable  studies,  and  if  that  was  all  I 
would  not  object.  But  you  know  very  well  you  can  not  give  a  premium  to  one 
study  without  discouraging  another,  and  though  their  first  effect  is  to  give  a 
premium  to  these  studies,  their  collateral  and  far  more  important  effect  ia  to 
discourage,  and,  I  would  say,  prevent,  all  those  other  studies  which  appear  to 
me  infinitely  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  education.  If  a  young  man  has  talent, 
and  is  in  want  of  money,  as  any  young  man  is  apt  to  be,  and  wants  to  turn  his 
talent  to  advantage,  suppose  he  devotes  himself  to  physical  science  in  Oxford, 
he  can  gain  a  first-class,  whatever  good  that  will  do  him.  But  there  is  hardly 
an  endowment  open  to  him ;  whereas,  if  he  gave  the  same  trouble  to  Latin  and 
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Oreek,.  he  mi^t  be  a  Fellow  of  half  a  dozen  difGMPent  coUegea  with  the  moil 
perfect  eeae.  How  can  you.  expect  these  studies  to  get  fair  pla;,  when  thejf 
are  so  handicapped,  when  the  whole  weight  of  these  endewments,  amouutins 
to  about  half  a  million  annually,  ia  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  dead  languageSr- 
V>d  the  atadj  of  pure  mathematics?  The  fault  lies,  therefore,  with  the  Gov- 
ernmenCy  which  has  not  reformed  these  endowments;  and  the  remedy,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  ia  that  these  endowments  should  be  emancipated  from  this  nar- 
row application,  so  that  the  emoluments  that  are  to  be  obtained  for  learning, 
may  be  impartially  diatributed  among  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge— 
not  proscribing  the  subjects  to  which  I  have  alluded,  but  not  giving  them  these; 
iavidtoua  preferences  over  all  the  rest. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  our  public  schools.  They  are  really  adventure 
idioola,  kept  by  masters  for  Uieir  own  profit.  There  ia  a  foundatioQ  which 
forms  the  nucleus,  and  that  foundation  is  generally  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  overrules  and  dominates  the  schools.  The  remedy 
is  in  the  hands  of  parenta;  but  these  schools  have  got  a  good- will  such  .as  no 
other  institution  in  the  country  has  got  A  man  that  has  been  at  a  school, 
however  badly  taught  be  has  been,  however  much  he  has  been  flogged,  alwaya 
goes  away  with  an  affection  for  it.  He  forgets  his  troubles.  It  is  a  time  that 
appears  to  us  all  very  pleasant  in  the  retrospect;  and  as  these  troubles  are  to 
be  undergone  not  again  by  himself,  but  by  Iiis  son,  he  always  sends  him  there. 
]^o  doubt,  if  we  could  only  secure  a  fair  stage  and  no  favor  for  all  the  different 
branches  of  instruction,  the  thing  would  remedy  itsel£  Do  not  misunderstand 
me.  I  do  not  thiok  it  is  any  part  of  the  duty  of  Government  to  prescribe 
what  people  should  learn,  except  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  where  time  is  so  lim- 
ited that  we  must  fix  upon  a  few  elementary  subjects  to  get  any  thing  done  at 
alL  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  fix  what  their  children  should 
learn.  But  then  the  State  should  stand  impartial,  and  not  by  endowments 
neoessarily  force  education  into  these  channel  and  leave  those  others  dry. 
And,,  therefore,  what  I  would  press  is,  that  somehow  or  other  the  endowments 
should  be  so  recast  as  to  give  all  subjects — physical  science,  modem  history, 
English  history,  English  law,  ancient  languages,  ancient  literature,  ancient  his- 
tory, ancient  philosophy,  all  a  fair  and  equal  start. 

You  will  say.  How  is  it  possible  for  this  to  be  done  7  I  don't  presume  to  say 
what  is  the  best  way  of  doing  it,  but  I  can  tell  you  one  way  it  can  be  done, 
because  I  have  done  it  myself  I  was  Secretary  to  the  India  Board  at  the  time 
when  the  writerships  were  thrown  open  to  public  competition.  We  had  of 
course  the  problem  to  solve  then,  because  if  we  had  restricted  them  to  Latin 
and  Greek,  of  course  we  should  have  excluded  a  great  number  of  very  merito- 
rious candidates — gentlemen,  for  instance,  coming  from  the  Scotch  Universities, 
who,  though  very  well  versed  in  the  pliilosopliy  of  mind,  and  many  other  valu- 
able studies,  would  not  have  been  able  to  compete  perhaps  successfully  in 
classics  with  boys  trained  in  the  English  public  schools.  And  therefore  we  had 
to  attempt  to  do  something  of  the  kind  that  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  to 
you  as  being  necessary  to  da  In  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  education.  I, 
with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Macaulay  and  other  eminent  men,  prepared  a  scale 
which  has  since,  with  very  little  change,  been  the  scale  upon  which  these 
offices  have  been  distributed ;  that  is,  we  took  every  thing  that  we  could  think 
of  that  a  well-educated  man  coukl  leara    TVe  took  all  the  languages :  we  took 
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WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE. 

WiLUAM  EwART  GLADSTONE  was  boFD  ID  Livcrpool  Dec.  29, 
1809,  educated  at  Eton,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1829,  taking  a  double  class  in  1831.  After  traveling  on 
the  cootinent,  he  was  returned  to  ParliamcDt  id  1832,  aDd  was  in 
1834  made  a  junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  1835  under  Sec- 
retary for  Colonial  AJSairs,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  the  same  year 
be  retired  from  office  with  his  leader,  and  returoed  with  him  in 
1841  as  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Master  of  the 
Mint.  In  this  capacity  he  gave  the  explaoation  required  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  government  and  of  the  revived  tariff  in 
1842.  In  1843  he  was  made  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
in  1846,  succeeded  Lord  Stanley  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col- 
onies. In  the  following  year  he  resigned,  and  in  a  few  months  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  Uouse  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
in  1852  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  1855  he  was  in 
Parliament  but  out  of  office,  until  1859,  when  he  resumed  office  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  assisted  in  negotiating  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  and  aided  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners. 
He  was  rejected  as  member  from  Oxford  in  1865,  but  was  immedi- 
ately returned  for  South  Lancashire,  and  after  the  death  of  Lord 
Falmerston  became  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  under  Lord  RusselFs  administration.  In  1866 
he  brought  in  a  Reform  Bill,  and  again  in  1868,  when  he  was  suc- 
cessful As  Premier  after  1868  he  signalized  his  ministry  by  dis- 
establishing the  Irish  Church,  and  inaugurating  a  new  system  of 
knd  tenure  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  kept  up  his  classical  studies,  for  which  he  was 
eminent  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  aad  published  aD  elaborate  work  on 
Homer.  He  maiotaiDs  the  classical  side  of  the  questioD  of  a  mod- 
em curriculum  for  secondary  and  superior  schools. 

Classicai  Ihiiningy  Vie  Basis  of  a  Liberal  EdacaHon, 

The  relation  of  pure  sdence,  natural  science,  modem  languages,  modem  his- 
tory, and  the  rest,  to  the  old  classical  training,  ought  to  be  founded  on  a  prin- 
ciple, and  that  these  competing  branches  of  instruction  ought  not  to  be  treated 
simply  as  importunate  creditors  that  take  one  shilling  in  the  pound  to-day  bo- 
cause  thej  hope  to  get  another  shilling  to-morrow,  and  in  the  meantime  have  a 
recognition  of  their  title.  This  recognition  of  title  is  just  what  I  would  refuse; 
I  deny  their  right  to  a  parallel  or  equal  position ;  their  tme  position  is  ancillary; 
and  as  ancillary  it  ought  to  be  lilnited  and  restrained  without  scmple  as  muck 
as  a  regard  to  the  panunount  matter  of  education  may  dictate.  But  why,  after 
aO^  la  the  daasical  training  paramount?    Is  it  because  we  find  it  established? 
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CLASSICAL  8CH0LABSHIP. 

Dr.  Donaldson,  in  an  Essay  on  Liberal  Education  in  1856,  en- 
titled Clamcal  Scholarship  ami  Classical  Learning^  considered  with 
especial  reference  to  Competitive  Tests  and  University  Teaching^ 
takes  strong  gronnd  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  cla&- 
ttcal  studies  in  the  public  schools  and  universities,  to  the  still  fur- 
ther subordination  of  mathematical  study,  and  to  the  assignment 
of  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  to  special  schools. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  province  of  the  intellect,  Education  is  properly 
a  cultivation  and  development  of  those  faculties,  i^'hich  all  men  have  in  com- 
mon, though  not  all  in  the  same  degree  of  activity.  Information^  when  it  is 
nothing  more,  merely  denotes  an  accumulation  of  stray  particulars  by  means  of 
the  memory.  On  the  other  hand,  Knowledge  is  information  appropriated  an<l 
thoroughly  matured.  We  speak  of  knowledge  of  the.  world,  knowledge  of  oar 
profession  or  business,  knowledge  of  ourselves,  knowledge  of  our  duties — all  of 
vhich  employ  a  completeness  and  maturity  of  habit  and  experience.  An<l 
vhea  knowledge  extends  to  a  methodical  coinprehensiou  of  general  laws  an<l 
principles,  it  is  called  Science,  It  is  the  natural  and  proper  tendency  of  in- 
formation to  ripen  into  knowledge,  just  as  knowledge  itself  is  not  complete 
until  it  is  systematized  into  science.  And  as  intellectual  education  necessarily 
presumes  a  certain  increase  in  the  information  or  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
person  under  training,  it  is  clear  that,  while  the  main  object  of  education, 
namely,  the  gradual  development  of  the*  faculties,  should  never  be  neglected, 
the  information  conveyed  and  the  method  of  imparting  it  should  be  such  as  to 
lay  the  foundation  and  pave  the  way,  for  the  superstructure  of  knowledge  and 
science,  in  the  case  of  those  persons  whose  capacity  and  tastes  render  such  an 
enlargement  of  the  future  field  of  study  either  probable  or  desirable.  From 
this  it  follows,  that  the  great  object  of  education  is  utterly  ignored  by  those 
teachers,  who,  when  the  mind  is  unformed  and  undisciplined,  force  upon  the 
memory  a  crowd  of  unconnected  and  unprolific  recollections,  wliich  can  neither 
be  digested  nor  retained,  and  which,  if  retained,  produoe  no  results  on  the 
healthy  action  of  the  understanding. 

Kven  in  cases,  when  this  process  is  postponed  beyond  the  period  of  earliest 
boyhood,  even  when  it  is  adopted  after  a  certain  course  of  real  mental  disci- 
pline, its  effects  are  prejudicial  to  the  ripening  mind,  and  uufavorable  to  the 
confirmation  of  those  accurate  habits  without  which  information  seldom  settles 
into  knowledge  or  rises  into  science.  And  it  is  always  desirable  that  the 
process  of  liberal  education  should  be  carried  on  as  long  as  possible,  and  that 
the  acquirement  of  special  knowledge,  whether  tending  to  science  or  applicable 
hnmediately  to  professional  practice,  should  be  postponed  until  the  youth  has 
accomplished  more  tlian  half  of  the  third  septeunium  of  his  life.  That  periods 
of  seven  years  constitute  a  real  element  in  the  life  of  man  is  acknowledged  by 
the  tacit  consent  or .  familiar  language  of  all  nations.  At  any  rate,  our  own 
experiences  teaches  us  tliat  at  seven  years  old  the  child  passes  into  the  boy, 
by  a  change  of  dentition ;  that  at  14,  the  age  of  puberty  is  attained;  at  21  the 
age  of  manhood ;  at  42  the  age  of  maturity ;  and  at  63 — the  grand  dimacterie 
as  it  is  called — the  period  of  senility.  Such  a  subdivision  presumes  that  while 
growth  of  body  is  completed  at  20,  strength  of  body  must  be  reached,  if  at  all, 
at  30,  and  strength  of  mind,  when  we  have  well  passed  35,  which  Dante  calls 

*  JoRW  WiLMAM  DoWALDfow,  D.  D.,  WM  bom  in  London.  June  10. 1811 — «rit  eduented  first  it 
tin  Untvvnitr  of  London,  then  at  Trinit?  College,  Cambridfe,  where  he  stood  second  in  the  first 
dui  of  the  Miithenwtieel  Tripos,  in  1834,  and  the  Tenr  following  wu  elected  f-llow.  His  finit 
publicetion,  TiU  TkeaUr  of  ik$  Greeks,  was  issued  in  1890,  which  was  followed  by  AVsp  Oar 
tftu*  id  183D.  of  which  a  new  and  enlarfed  editidn  was  issued  in  1859.  and  which,  with  his  Var- 
TWKUmi^uM  iasoed  in  IA44,  ranked  him  with  the  ^reat  scholars  of  Germany.  In  I8ti0  he  married 
the  daufbter  of  Sir  Thomas  Mortlnck,  and  became  head  master  of  Bury  St.  Mary  Grammar 
School.  Hb  edition  of  ^mti/^one  of  Sftphncles.  of  the  Rook  of  JitMknr,  of  the  Odea  of  Pindar, 
bis  Greek  and  Jjotin  School,  Grammar  a  and  Ctrtak  Laxiean.  all  show  fine  and  aecuraU 
MlHiMrip.    lie  dM  Fibrawj  10, 186L 
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*  the  midway  of  our  life.'  And  taking  this  view  of  the  matter  we  might  mahi- 
tain  with  great  confidence,  that  tlie  education  of  the  reasoning  powers  can  not 
really  terminate  before  tlie  body  has  attained  to  maturity ;  tliat  no  roan  can  Xyo 
pet  tree  from  the  duty  of  forming  and  invigorating  his  mind  before  tlie  lurritKl 
nt  which  he  reaches  a  full  development  of  his  material  growth;  that  w^hile  hfs 
frame  is  still  unformed  his  understanding  can  not  have  reached  its  completion, 
imd  that  his  intelk-ct  can  not  be  perfect  as  an  instrument  of  thought  until  na- 
ture has  set  the  stamp  of  manly  beauty  on  the  yoong  man's  brow. 

This  necea'«ity  for  a  commensurate  progress  in  mental  and  bodily  growth, 
this  presumption  that  accomplisliment  of  tlio  mind  and  beauty  of  person  are 
atiaiutd  at  the  same  period,  namely,  when  the  b<>y  has  grown  into  u  man.  is 
involved  in  the  language  of  that  nation  which  understood  better  than  any  other 
wlierein  beauty  consists,  and  by  what  means  the  graces  and  refinements  of 
body  and  mind  can  be.*»t  Iw  impsirted  and  secured.  The  Greeks  had  only  one 
won]  to  express  personal  beauty  and  mental  actx>mplishraent.  The  adjective 
KaX6:,  in  its  primary  sense,  'furnished  with  outward  adornments'  in  general; 
that  of  which  the  outward  form  or  the  outw.ird  efllnrts  are  pleasing  and  grate- 
Ihl.  'But,'  as  I  have  said  elsewhere  {Xew  Crntuln^,  %  .324),  'to  the  Greek  idea 
of  KaWoi  something  beyond  mere  outward  garnishing  of  Die  iwrson  was  re- 
quired :  it  was  not  a  languishing  beauty,  a  listless  though  ci>rrect  set  of  fea- 
tures, an  enervated  voluptuousness  of  figure,  to  which  the  homage  of  their  ad- 
miration was  p;iid.  It  was  the  grace  and  activity  of  motion,  which  the  prac- 
tice of  gymnastic  exercises  wa-*  calculated  to  promote — the  free  step,  the  erect 
mien,  the  healthy  glow,  c-ombined  with  the  eleganees  of  convers^ition  and  the 
possossi(m  of  musical  aecomplishments ;  it  was  in  fact  the  result  of  an  union  of 
tiic  navfftKfi  and  y^^ttavrxKfi  of  whlcli  their  education  was  made  up.'  The  name, 
which  the  Greeks  gave  to  the  process  of  making  the  mind  and  l>ody  both  ele- 
gant or  handsome  or  clever,  implied  that  the  business  was  not  complete  till  a 
fullness  of  stature  and  a  maturity  of  understanding  had  been  attained.  Tliey 
called  it  rai(k£«,  or  *  boy-training,  and  the  word  also  noted  the  period  of  lifo 
during  which  this  bringing  up  or  education  was  to  be  carried  on. 

With  the  Greeks,  then,  I  believe  that  a  hberal  or  general  education — that 
which  the  Romans  called  humaniian,  because  the  pursuit  and  discipline  of  sci- 
ence is  given  to  man  only  of  all  the  animals— ought  to  be  carried  on  as  long 
as  the  mind  and  body  are  still  immature,  that  is,  nearly  till  the  twentieth 
year  if  possible;  and  while  I  believe  with  Plato  that  the  boy -training,  which 
alone  is  worthy  of  the  name,  is  that  which  is  pursued  for  its  own  &ike  with- 
out reference  to  extrinsic  objects  {Legg.  i.  p.  643  b),  I  think  also  that  we  import 
itito  the  legitimate  province  of  the  teacher  that  wlirch  does  not  belong  to  it| 
when  we  crowd  a  mass  of  multifarious  acquirements  into  the  period  allotted  to 
the  growth  and  improvement  of  our  reasoning  powers  and  our  physical  energies. 

The  true  object  of  a  liberal  education  is  thus  described  by  Doderlin : 

*  Even  at  the  present  day,  one  hear  voices  which  tell  us  that  the  school 
forms  a  more  appropriate  preparation  for  the  business  of  life  when  it  encour- 
ages such  employments  as  are  most  subservient  to  this,  and  most  connected 
with  it.  For  example,  the  medical  man  will  be  best  trained  by  the  earliest 
possible  study  of  the  physical  sciences.  But  reason  has  prophesied,  and  ex- 
perience has  fulfilled  the  prediction,  that  this  sort  of  education  (the  infallibility 
of  which  has  always  found  the  quickest  acceptance  with  the  most  narrow- 
minded,  and  whidi  appears  to  the  nK>st  superficial  the  only  road  to  an  adequate 
training)  is  calculated  only  to  debase  every  one  of  the  more  intellectual  occu- 
pations to  the  rank  of  a  better  sort  of  trade.  Accordingly,  all  public  schools, 
unless  they  mistake  their  destination,  hold  this  as  an  unassailable  principle: 
that  although  a  cUissical  education  presumes  that  all  its  pupils  are  designed  for 
some  intellectual  employment,  it  does  not  trouble  itself  to  Inquire  what  pQ^ 
ticular  sort  of  employment  this  is  to  be.  The  future  physician  and  lawyer,  as 
well  as  the  future  clergyman  and  teacher,  essentially  different  as  their  contem- 
P'"^  ©"iployments  may  be,  are  trained  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  having 
regard  only  to  that  which  they  have  in  common,  namely,  that  their  ulterior  oc- 
cupation, whatever  it  may  be,  will  demand  the  most  practiced  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  faculties. 

*  It  is  the  primary  object  of  the  education  of  cUissical  schools  to  impwt  to 
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tho  mind  of  every  pupil  a  capncity  for  learning  that  business  of  which  the  Uni- 
Teraities  and  other  liighor  institution!^  profess  to  convey  tho  definite  teaching. 
The  schoolmaster,  therefore,  is  not  deterred  by  the  thought,  tliat  so  mucli  of 
tlio  learning  which  he  has,  with  great  pains  and  infinite  labor,  conveyed  to  his 
scholars  and  which  they  have  acquired  with  no  little  exertion  of  their  own, 
liaa  been  learned  by  many  of  them  only  to  be  forgotten  sooner  or  later.  As 
tlie  sculptor,  when  he  has  finished  his  statue,  does  not  hesitate  to  break  up  t lie 
model  (ihe  most  troublesome  part  of  his  work),  so  the  grown-up  man  does  not 
forget  or  lay  aside,  what  he  Wi\s  taught  at  school,  until  he  has  derived  the  liill 
advantage  from  these  studies.  He  may  fail  to  recognize  their  unseen  fruit.<*, 
but  he  can  not  eradicate  them :  for  his  lessons  have  strengthened  his  mind  in 
karuing  and  tliinking.  just  as  liis  exercise  in  the  playground  braced  and  in- 
vigorated his  body.' — Rtden  und  Aufftaize. 

And  Frederic  Jacobs  has  protested  in  language  equally  forcible.  • 
*  It  has  been  repeatedly  said,  that  it  is  of  less  consequence  in  youth  what  a 
man  learns,  than  how  he  learns  it,  and  that  the  saying  of  Ilesiod,  *  The  half  is 
often  better  than  the  whole,'  admits  of  an  applicition  here.  Tlie  heaping  up 
of  knowledge  for  the  Mike  of  knowledge  brings  no  bles.sing;  and  all  education, 
in  which  vanity  bears  the  sceptre,  niisses  its  object.  The  young  are  not  called 
npon  to  learn  all  that  may  by  possibility  be  useful  at  some  future  period;  for 
if  80,  as  Aristotle  facetiously  remarks,  we  sliould  have  to  descend  to  learning 
cooker}' ;  but  only  such  particulars  as  excite  a  general  activity  of  mind,  sliurp- 
en  the  understanding,  enliven  the  imagination,  and  prixluce  a  beneficial  effect 
CD  tlie  heart.  Not  only  on  grounds  of  science,  but  also,  and  especially,  on 
moral  grounds,  it  is  more  importtnt  to  be  master  of  one  subject  than  to  be  su- 
perficially acquainted  with  many.  Knowledge  strengthens;  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  many  branches  of  knowledge  puffs  up  tind  produces  a  pedantic 
arrogunce;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  unhappy  endowment  which  a3'outh 
can  carry  with  him  from  school  into  the  world.  It  is  hated  because  it  is  il- 
liberal. lUiberality,  however,  with  regard  to  knowledge,  always  prevails  in 
those  who  know  neither  its  root  nor  its  summit.' 

To  attempt  to  support  by  arguments  a  view  of  liberal  education,  which  has 
been  held  by  enlightened  men  from  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  down  to 
our  time,  would  be  only  to  waste  words.  And  I  shall  consider  myself  entitled 
to  start  from  the  postulates,  that,  wherever  it  is  possible,  that  is,  in  all  cases 
which  fall  within  the  scope  of  University  teaching,  the  discipline  of  the  mind 
should  be  carried  on  to  the  end  of  the  period  of  adolescence ;  that  this  disci- 
pline should  be  general  and  not  professional ;  and  that  it  should  not  consist  in 
sciolism  or  a  smattering  of  miscellaneous  acquirements. 

ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  SCIIOLARSmP  COMPARED. 

Having  introduced  into  the  exposition  of  the  present  drift  of 
English  opinion,  on  the  relative  value  of  studies  in  tlie  curncuhim 
for  a  modem  liberal  education — much  that  is  relatively  disparaging 
to  English  scholarship,  we  cite  the  following  passages  from  an 
elaborate  defense  of  English  Classical  Training  by  Dr.  Donaldson. 

In  order,  however,  tliat  I  may  confute  the  educational  objectors  on  their  own 
ground,  and  meet  the  invidious  comparison  with  the  Scholarship  of  Germany, 
to  which  they  provoke  us,  I  must  inquire  into  the  system  of  classical  edacatioQ 
pursaed  in  that  country,  and  I  must  examine  the  means  which  they  possess  of 
producing  scholars,  and  the  causes  which  create  so  large  a  number  of  writers 
on  learned  subjects.  In  such  an  inquiry  it  would  not  be  fair  to  take  as  our 
text-books  tho  biographical  sketches  of  two  scholars  recently  deceased — God- 
frey Hermann,  of  Leipsig,  the  greatest  Greek  scholar  among  the  modem  Ger- 
mans, who  died  on  the  last  day  of  1848,  and  Charles  Lacbmann,  of  Berlin, 
their  greatest  Latin  scholar  and  general  philologer,  who  died  soon  after,  though 
at  a  much  earlier  age,  on  March  13,  1849.  By  selecting  these  two  specimens 
of  German  scholarship  we  should  indeed  adduce  the  most  favorable  instances 
which  could  be  found,  but  we  should  not  exemplify  the  general  character  of 
the  German  philologer.  For,  in  their  activity  of  mind  and  body,  Hermann  and 
Lftchmann  came  nearer  to  Englishmen  than  99  out  of  100  Germans ;  and  boti) 
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of  them  made  more  progrcfls  in  classical  compositioD  than  any  (hWirUn  of 
their  time.  In  a  word,  Hermann  and  Lachmann  deserved  to  bo  called  scholara^ 
and  wanted  nothing  to  g^ve  a  perfect  finish  to  thoae  accomplishments  for  which 
nature  had  so  well  qualified  them,  except  the  advantages  of  an  English  educa- 
tion, aod  the  competition  of  an  English  University.  .  .  . 

Let  me,  however,  leave  these  exceptional  cases  of  extraordinary  men,  and 
trace  the  ordinary  career  of  one  of  the  best  class  of  German  philologera.  My 
ima«;inary  Bursch  shall  liave  every  advantafre  at  stihting.  He  phall  not  like 
Heyne  and  Lobeck,  be  obliged  to  struggle  with  tlie  inconveniences  which  re- 
suit  from  the  rt:3  angusta  (loini.  His  father  sliull  be,  if  you  please,  a  lojiriied 
man  and  GamiftoH'Predi'jer  in  some  great  city,  which  contains  a  flrst-rate 
GijmtuvtiuiiL  His  mother  shall  be  the  intelligent  nnd  accomplishiHl  daughter 
of  a  field-^flSv^r  in  the  Prussian  army.  With  such  parents  hi.s  education  will 
coni:uencc  at  hoinv;,  and  he  will  not  need  the  Pro-jyiwicunum  or  preparatory 
^  Bchoul.  I  will  suppose  that  he  shows  at  uu  early  apre  great  docility  and  a  cou- 
siderabie  p.)wer  of  actiuiring  koowied^,  and  that  in  fact  lie  promises  fn>m  the 
first  to  bo  a  PhUoloj.  In  due  course  of  time  he  is  sent  to  the  Gyiuhaj-ium  or 
grammar-school  of  the  place.  If  ho  enters  at  the  age  of  eiglit  or  nine,  he 
passes  through  all  six  classes  of  a  scht>ol  of  some  150  boys^  lierc  l»e  nut  only 
learns  Latin  and  Greek  with  some  Hebrew,  but  is  also  instructed  in  his  own 
lan^uai^e  and  French,  and  receives  regular  lessons  in  geography,  history,  maith- 
em  itics  and  natural  philosophy.  I  am  only  concerned  with  his  clasrtical  train- 
ing, wiiich  will  be  best  inferred  from  an  account  of  hLs  studies  during  his  last 
year  in  the  first  clas^.  Hj  has  reiid  450  lines  of  lloinefs  Iliod,  half  the 
(EIipu-1  Tyrannui  of  8oplux;Ic>s,  and  the  EiUhyphro  of  Plato:  he  has  al9>  been 
worked  in  Rest  s  Greek  Grammar.  In  Latin  he  has  read  some  odes  of  Horace 
and  8- tine  Orations  of  Cicero,  and  has  been  exercised  in  the  theory  of  Latin 
Btyfe  botli  out  of  Zumpt's  Grainm  ir,  and  out  of  6ne  of  tlie  numerous  exercise- 
books  whioii  they  have  in  Germany.  He  has  dune  some  of  Vomers  Greek 
exercisos;  and  has  written  Latin  themes.  But  we  hear  nothing  of  his  versa 
composition,  except  perliaps  that  ho  has  volunteered  some  Latin  Alcaics  as  tiie 
fruit  of  iiis  private  studies.  Under  the  same  head  we  find  it  recorded  that  ho 
has  read  a  g^ood  deal  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  Horace's  Sdtirea^  a  little  Plautus. 
some  Homer,  Xenophon,  and  Plato.  And  sa  at  the  age  of  IG  or  17,  ho  is  sent 
to  tlie  University  witli  some  such  characU'r  as  this:  "  Egrcgie  institutus,  post 
cxaincn  publicum  mu'ta  cum  laud<;  dimissus,  Academinin  Bonnenscm  petiit, 
ph'.l'»logorum  studiis  deditus."  As  this  is  the  only  real  training,  as  a sthotttr, 
wi)i>.'li  our  young  philolo.:er  will  have,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  wliat  it 
amounts  to.  Ho  has  acquired  the  faculty  of  writing  tolenible  Latin  prose,  and 
it  nuHl  be  admitted  that  the  Germans  gcnenUly  surpiss  us  in  this ;  nor  is  the 
fact  surprising,  wlien  we  rei-olleet  that  the  Universities  keep  up,  as  we  shall 
see,  n  practical  demand  for  the  accomplishment.  In  Litin  verse,  however,  he 
has  had  no  exix^rience,  and  has  probably  never  written  a  line  of  metrical 
Greek.  Indeed  hia  knowleilge  of  quantity  is  very  uncertain,  and  as  in  some 
Oifin-niKiumi  they  are  taught  to  prontmnco  Greek  by  the  accent,  the  longs  and 
shorts  are  as  oden  wrong  as  riglit.  The  manner  in  which  our  student  lias  read 
tlie  few  classical  authors  with  wliich  ho  is  acquainted,  depends  on  the  abilities 
and  scholarship  of  his  Rector,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  Germany  nearly 
hH  the  really  good  scholars  remain  settled  as  Professors  at  the  Universities,  and 
are  not,  as  with  us,  as  frequently  found  at  the  head  of  the  public  schools.  If 
our  young  philologer  h.is  not  received  a  schohirlike  training  at  ochool,  he  will 
hardly  make  good  his  deficiencies  at  the  University.  He  will  there  hare  the 
option  of  attending  a  great  number  of  lectures,  p'thUce,  prwiUim,  and  privaUf" 
bivi^  wlien  his  occupation  will  be  writing  down  for  an  hour  at  a  time  tlie  dio- 
ttttions  of  the  Professor.  Tliere  will  probably  be  a  Skminarium  Philoh^icuvs 
in  which  some  Professor  will  exercise  a  class  in  Latin  writing  and  disputation, 
or  preside  at  discussions  on  the  text  and  interpretation  of  the  claiuical  writers. 
The  whole  curriculum  is  calcuUted  to  stimulate  and  assist  private  study,  to 
give  systematic  information  on  the  pet  subjects  of  the  leading  Profeasore,  aod 
to  prepare  a  young  man  for  the  pirofession  or  trade  of  learned  book-makhig. 
After  some  years  spent  in  this  way,  and  perhaps  diversified  by  occasional  em- 
ployment as  a  private  tutor,  he  takes  hia  degree  as  "  Doctor  in  Philosophy  **  by 
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t  fmblic  disimUtion  on  cerUin  theses  appended  to  a  Latin  dissertation  on  some 
philolo^cal  subject,  which,  if  he  is  realJy  an  on^^nal  man,  may  contain  tho 
genn  of  bis  future  literary  labors.  If  his  first  effort  is  favorably  received,  he 
is  at  once  launched  as  a  teacher  and  writer  of  books.  He  must  print  some- 
thinf^  to  obtain  his  Habiiitatwn,  and  he  must  go  on  writing  if  he  wishes  to  rise 
from  the  PrivaJt-daceni  to  the  Pruftsaor  Extra  Ordintm^  and  so  to  ascend  to  the 
ordinary  or  regular  Professorship.  Nor  can  his  pen  bo  allowed  to  rest  even 
when  he  has  obtained  this  ultimate  object  of  his  ambition.  He  must  publish 
books  to  keep  his  name  bfforc  the  world  and  attract  pupils  to  his  Iccture-room. 
And  so  from  first  to  last  he  is  a  book-maker  ex  rti  necessitate.  He  acquires 
knowledge,  not  as  a  Ubor  of  love  from  tho  improvement  of  his  own  mind,  but 
as  fhel  for  his  reputation  and  ammunition  for  his  literary  artillery.  ' 

While  then  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  Qerroany  is  less  calculated 
than  our  own  to  produce  finished  scholars,  the  mode  prescribed  for  the  attain* 
ment  of  Professorships  and  tho  other  educattonal  positions,  which  abound  in 
that  country,  furnishes  a  demand  for  literary  production,  which  must  lend  to  a 
vast  amount  of  needless  book-making.  The  cases  of  Dr.  Parr  and  Professor  f 
Dobree.  with  others  that  might  be  named,  show  that  in  England  a  reputation 
for  sholarship  nay  exist  independently  of  literary  production,  and  even  without 
reference  to  the  test  of  University  distinctions.  This  results  from  the  difi'usion 
of  scholarlike  acquirements  in  general  society,  and  from  the  voice  of  general 
opinion,  which  connects  the  separate  links  of  private  circles.  In  Gerninny, 
this  scxiial  infiuence  of  scholarship  is  non-existent  It  is  only  us  a  Geleftrte,  or 
writer  on  learned  subjects,  that  a  philological  student  can  become  distinguished; 
and  thus  in  the  two  countries  the  amount  of  scholarship  and  the  number  of 
learned  books  stand  in  a  reciprocal  ratio.  Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  German  habit  of  book-making  leads  many  men  to  write  who  have  no  real 
vocation  for  authorship,  and  thus  deteriorates  the  learned  literature  of  the 
country,  it  can  not  be  denied  on  the  other  hand  that  the  fiicilities  afibrde^l  for 
Uteniry  production  have  also  their  advanUiges.  In  this  way,  we  are  less  likely 
to  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  the  few  men  in  every  age  who  are  competent 
to  instruct  the  world  on  these  subjects.  .  .  . 

There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  nearly  all  our  best  writers  on  classical  literature 
lor  the  last  20  years  have  been  familiar  with  the  philology  of  the  Germans, 
and  have  derived  great  benefit  from  this  widening  of  the  field  of  contemporary 
knowledge,  a  benefit  from  which  the  Germans  too  oHen  exclude  themselves. 
And  even  those  of  our  scholars,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  German  lan- 
guage, have  been  enabled,  by  means  of  translations,  to  read  and  appropriate 
the  best  books  on  learned  subjects  which  tho  Germans  have  produceil.  There 
has  been  in  fact  a  reaction  since  tho  termination  of  the  last  European  war.  We 
paid  too  little  attention  to  German  learning  before  that  time;  we  now  run  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  seem  to  think  that  there  is  no  learning  out  of  Ger- 
many. We  forget  in  point  of  fact  that  classical  education  has  been  so  long  es- 
tablished in  England,  and  has  produced  such  infiuence  on  the  tastes,  habits 
and  character  of  Englishmen,  that  even  when  eminent  writers  on  learned  sub- 
jects, like  Colonel  Mure  and  Mr.  Kenrick,  are  indebted  to  the  Germans,  not 
only  for  a  good  deal  of  the  materials  of  their  learning,  but  also  for  a  part  of 
tiieir  education,  they  remain  to  tho  end  distinguished  by  that  knowledge  of  the 
world,  acquaintance  with  political  science,  practical  good  sense,  and  facility  of 
expression,  which  seem  to  be  the  essential  property  of  our  countrymen,  and 
are  too  generally  wanting  in  German  writers.  It  would  have  been  emi- 
nently absurd,  if  we  had  not  placed  our  mathematical  studies  on  the  advanced 
basis  of  tho  improved  calculus,  and  had  neglected  the  works  of  Lagrange  and 
Laplace :  but  no  one  imagines  that  the  countrymen  of  Hersohel,  Babbage, 
Adams,  Rowan  Hamilton,  Hinds,  Stokes,  Hopkins,  and  Airy  are  inferior  in 
mathematical  knowledge  to  the  teachers  of  the  Erole  Polytechmque.  Why  is 
this  the  case  in  regard  to  German  philology  ?  Why  may  we  not  take  cogni- 
sance of  Niebuhr,  Bdckh  and  Miiller,  without  seeming  to  relinquish  our  own 
daim  to  rank  as  their  equals  ?  If  this  were  the  rule  for  our  guidanoe  in  esti- 
mating the  literary  merits  of  a  particular  nation  at  a  particular  time,  we  must, 
on  the  same  principle,  consider  the  Germans,  whose  works  have  been  most  im- 
mediately snggestivo  to  ns  of  late  years^.aa  mere  oSshoots  of  an  English  school 
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of  philolog7f  preyiooslj  existing:.  For  Niebubr  himself  has  proooanced  F.  A. 
Wolf  '  the  hero  and  eponymiu  of  the  race  of  German  philologers,*  and  it  b 
imiversally  admitted  that  Wolf  was  a  literary  representatiTO  of  Beniley.  In- 
decdf  a  German  writer,  who  claims  all  that  he  can  for  his  countrymen,  ha?  Dc*t 
hesitated  to  avow,  that  historical  philology,  thoofch  it  is  the  heritage  and  th« 
glojj  of  German  scholars,  was  the  discovery  of  Richard  Bentley,  and  the  di^ 
sertation  on  PhaUiris  must  take  rank  before  all  the  constructive  or  reconstruct- 
ive efforts  of  continental  criticism.  Our  greatest  obligation  to  modern  German 
scholarship  is  the  revival  among  us  of  the  spirit  of  Bsntley ;  in  this,  no  doabt^ 
we  have  been  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  great  German  schdarB — ^Woll^ 
Biickh,  Niobuhr,  C.  O.  MUllcr,  Hermann,  Lachmann,  and  others — who  fiave 
de(*lared  themselves  bis  disciples.  And  the  general  tone  of  German  literature, 
which,  revived  by  Leasing,  reached  its  culminating  point  in  Goethe,  has  pro- 
duced a  marked  influence  on  Englishmen  of  the  largest  minds  and  cletirest  dis- 
cernment. But  if  we  try  to  trace  backwards  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  two 
countries,  we  shall  always  find  the  first  entry  to  the  credit  of  England. 

f 

COMPETITIVB  EZAMIKATIOK  FOB  HVIL  SERVICE  APP0INT1IS5T& 

The  Rq)ort  of  the  Commission  of  which  T.  B.  Mftcaulay  was 
chairman,  and  the  author,  on  the  East  India  Civil  Service,  in  De- 
cember, 1854,  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  educational  history  of 
England.  It  maintains  the  principle,  that  the  education  which  it 
to  prepare  young  men  for  the  higher  business  of  life,  must  begin 
with  a  general  discipline  of  the  intellect,  and  that  a  special  or  pro- 
fessional training  ought  to  be  reserved  until  the  process  has  been 
brought  to  some  satisfactory  stage,  or  landing-place.  Dr.  Donald- 
Bon  cites  the  following  passages  as  in  harmony  with  his  own  views: 

'  We  believe  that  men  wI»o  have  been  engaged,  up  to  21  or  22,  in  studiea 
whicli  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  business  of  any  profession,  and 
of  which  the  eflfoct  is  merely  to  open,  to  invigorate,  and  to  enrich  the  ntind, 
will  generally  be  found,  in  the  business  of  every  profession,  superior  to  men 
wiio  Iiave,  at  18  or  19,  devoted  themt*eLves  to  the  special  studies  of  their  call- 
ing. Tlie  most  illustrious  Knglish  jurists  Imve  been  men,  who  have  never 
opened  a  law-book  till  afier  the  close  of  a  distinguished  academical  career;  nor 
is  there  anj'  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  have  l)ecn  greater  lawytrs,  if 
they  hnd  passed  in  drawing  pleas  and  conveyances  the  time  which  they  gave  to 
Thucydide.%  to  Cicero^  and  to  Newton.* 

Of  the  MathemHtical  portion  of  the  examination  they  say : — 

*  Wo  think  it  important  that  not  only  the  acquirement^  but  also  the  mental 
powers  and  resources  of  the  competitors  should  bo  brought  to  tiie  test.* 

S()Gaking  of  the  Moral  Sciences,  as  included  in  the  scheme,  they  remark:— 
'  Whether  this  study  shall  have  to  do  with  mere  words  or  things,  whether  it 
shall  degenerate  into  a  formal  and  scholastic  pedantry,  or  shall  train  the  mind 
for  the  highest  purposes  of  active  life,  will  depend,  lo  a  great  extent,  on  the 
way  in  wliich  the  examination  is  conducted.  .  .  .  Tlie  object  of  the  examiners 
should  be  rather  to  put  to  the  test  the  candidate's  powers  of  mind  than  to  as- 
coi-tnin  tlie  extent  of  his  metaphysical  reading.' 

Willi  the  same  reference  to  the  immediate  objects  of  a  competitive  test,  they 
recommend  that  eminence  in  classical  composition  should  have  a  considerable 
share  in  determining  the  issue  of  the  competition : — 

•  Skill  in  Greek  and  Latin  versification  has,  iq^eed,  no  direct  tendency  to 
form  a  judge,  a  financier,  or  a  diplomatist.  But  the  youth  who  does  best  what 
all  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  youths  about  him  are  trying  to  do  well,  wi'l 
generally  prove  a  superior  man ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  an  accomplishment,  by 
which  Fox  and  Canning,  Grenville  and  Wellesley,  Mansfield  and  Tenterden 
first  distinguished  themselves  above  their  fellows,  indicates  powers  of  mind 
which,  properly  trained  and  directed,  may  do  great  service  to  the  state.* 

And  with  regard  to  the  Examination  in  general  they  observe  with  truth: — 
'  Experience  justifies  us  in  pronouncing  with  entire  confidence  that,  if  the 
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examinere  be  well  chosen,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  delusive  show  of 
knowledge,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  process  popularly  called  cramming,  can 
erer  be  successful  against  real  learning  and  ability.' 

It  is  clear,  from  these  explicit  statements  of  their  views,  that  the  able  and 
emioent  persons,  who  framed  the  scheme  for  the  civil  service  examination,  had 
no  wish  to  send  out  to  India  clever  smatterere,  feeble  bookworms,  scholastic 
pedants,  and  one-sided  mathematicians ;  but  to  select  the  most  energetic  and 
vigorous  young  men  from  the  crowds  who  were  likely  to  offer  themselves  as 
eandidates  for  a  share  in  the  administration  of  our  most  important  Satrapies. 
The  p^irticular  kind  of  knowledge,  which  would  be  most  serviceable  to  tliem  in 
the  presidencies,  was  to  be  prescribed  to  tiiose  selected  by  the  first  test,  and 
this  subsequent  course  of  study  was  to  be  stimulated  by  a  second  examination. 
But,  for  the  preparatory  selection,  it  was  only  necessary  to  te.st  existing 
methods  of  education,  and  to  discover  the  best  men  they  could  produce.  The 
reasonableness  of  this  procedure  was  manifest.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the  can- 
didatcs  would  come  from  schools  and  colleges,  which  had  long  pursued  fixed 
systems  of  instruction,  differing  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  nec- 
essary tliat  the  touchstone  should  be  applied  fairly  to  them  all  On  the  other 
hand,  as  only  a  limited  number  of  tlie  candidates  could  be  successful,  it  was 
eBseottal  that  the  whole  body  of  applicants  should  not  be  drawn  away  from 
their  general  studies  by  specialties,  wliich  might  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  those 
who  would  not  ultimately  proceed  to  India.  But,  independently  of  these  con- 
siderations, suggested  by  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  appointments  them- 
selves and  the  means  of  tilling  them,  the  framers  of  the  scheme  of  examina- 
tion could  not  but  foreiice  that  such  an  object  of  competition  would  soon  pro- 
duce an  effect  on  the  educational  system  of  the  wliole  country,  and  that  teach- 
ers would  address  themselves  to  tho  immediate  preparation  of  candidatea 
They,  therefore,  wisely  laid  down  some  general  principles,  applicable  to  tho  fu- 
ture no  less  than  to  the  present.  They  have  declared  unreservedly  that  they 
want  tlie  fruits  of  real  mental  discipline,  that  they  desire  habits  of  exact 
thought,  and  not  a  wide  range  of  diversified  information;  and  thus  they  give 
their  adhesion  to  tho  old  rather  than  to  tho  new  form  of  education,  and  would 
prefer  the  solid  groundwork  of  the  old  school  of  arts  rather  than  tiio  showy 
stucco-work  of  modern  sciolism.  They  indicate  that,  up  to  a  certain  time  of 
life,  it  is  of  much  less  consequence  what  we  read  than  how  we  read  it ;  and 
that  the  young  man,  who  would  prepare  himself  for  future  distinction,  roust  be 
frequently  less  anxious  to  advance  than  to  know  the  route  which  ho  lias  al- 
ready traversed.  The  student,  who  is  worthy  of  the  name,  must  be  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  those  teacliers,  who,  in  tho  older  universities,  were  called  repeterUa 
— a  sort  of  intellectual  drill-sergeants ;  ho  must  often  remind  himself  of  tlie 
words  of  the  Platonic  Socrates :  '  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  go  over  this 
ground  again ;  for  it  is  bettor  to  accomplisli  a  little  thoroughly,  than  a  great 
deal  insufficiently.'  In  the  words  of  a  modem  philosopher  (Hamilton),  he  wlU 
thus  learn  that  *  as  the  end  of  study  is  not  merely  to  compass  the  knowledge 
of  facts,  but,  in  and  from  that  knowledge,  to  lay  up  the  materials  of  specula- 
tion ;  so  it  is  not  the  quantity  read,  but  the  degree  of  reading  which  affords  a 
profitable  exercise  to  the  student  Tlius  it  is  far  more  improving  to  read  one 
good  book  ten  times,  than  to  read  ten  good  books  once ;  and  non  multa  atd 
multum,  'not  much,  perhaps,  but  accurate/  has,  from  ancient  times,  obtained 
the  authority  of  an  axiom  in  education,  from  all  who  had  any  title  to  express 
an  opinion  on  tlie  subject.' 

Adopting  these  principles  and  thus  confining  the  competitive  test  to  tho  re- 
sults of  a  liberal  or  general  education,  these  exponents  of  the  newest  demands 
upon  intellectual  culture  have  not  only  given  the  most  important  place  to  the 
old  basis  of  instruction,  namely,  clas^<ics  and  mathematics,  but  have  even  de- 
clared their  preference  for  the  more  old  fashioned  of  these  two  departments  of 
study.  For  while  mathematics  have  only  1.000  marks  assigned  as  the  max- 
imum of  credit,  1,500  marks  are  allotted  to  Greek  and  Latin.  And  thus  incur 
newest  educational  stimulus  we  have,  as  in  our  oldest  academical  institutions, 
a  premium  for  the  cultivation  of  classical  scholarship  even  as  compared  with 
mathematical  scieuce. 
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CLASSICAL  INffTRUCnON :— ITS  USB  AND  ABUSB. 

TTkdbb  the  above  title  Dr.  Bodgson  issaed,  in  1854,  a  pamphlet 
of  70  pages,  an  essay,  originally  published  in  the  Westminster  Re- 
view for  October,  1853,  which  attracted  mnch  attention  at  the 
time,  and  contains  in  its  reasonings  and  citations  food  for  thought, 
until  the  abuse  of  what  Sidney  Smith  calls  Too  much  Latin  and 
Greek  for  all  pupils  of  liberal  culture,  is  utterly  eradicated  from  the 
enforced  curriculum  of  a  majority  of  children  who  have  useful 
work  of  any  kind  to  do  in  this  world.  It  is  as  true  now  in  Eng- 
land, as  it  was  when  first  uttered  by  Sidney  Smith  in  the  Edin- 
bui^h  Review  in  1809,  and  again  by  Lord  Ashburton  in  1853. 

The  complaints  we  have  to  make  are,  at  least,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Locke 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke;  and  the  evil  which  is  the  subject  of  these  com- 
plaints,  has  certainlj  rather  increased  than  diminished  since  the  period  of 
those  two  great  men.  A  hundred  jears,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  little  time  for  the 
duration  of  a  national  error;  and  it  is  so  far  from  being  reasonable  to  look  for 
its  decay  at  so  short  a  date,  that  it  can  hardly  be  expected,  within  such  limits, 
to  have  displayed  the  full  bloom  of  its  imbecility. 

SiDiiKT  Smith. 

In  \X\\s  progressive  country,  we  neglect  all  that  knowledge  in  which  there  is 
progress,  to  devote  ourselves  to  those  branches  in  which  we  are  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  superior  to  our  ancestors.  In  this  practical  country,  the  knowledge  of  all 
that  gives  power  over  nature,  is  left  to  be  picked  up  by  chance  on  a  man's  way 
through  life.  In  this  rdigiona  country,  the 'knowledge  of  God's  works  forms 
no  part  of  the  education  of  the  people, — do  part  even  of  the  aocomplishmeuts 
of  a  gentleman. 

«  LOSD  AlBBCRTOir. 

Prof.  Blackib  of  Edinburgh  is  cited  thus : 

*  I  claim  for  the  ancients  no  faultless  excellence,  no  immeasurable  superiority. 
The  raptures  which  some  people  seem  to  feel  in  perusing  Homer  and  VirgU, 
Livy  and  Tacitus,  while  they  turn  over  the  pages  of  Sliakspeare  and  Milton, 
Hume  and  Robertson,  with  coldness  and  indifference,  I  hold  to  be  either  pure 
affectation,  or  gross  self-delusion  ;  being  fully  satisfied  that  we  are  in  no  want 
of  models  in  our  own  English  tongue,  wtiich,  for  depth  of  thought,  soundness 
of  reasoning,  for  truth  of  narrative,  and  what  has  been  called  tlie  philoitophy 
of  history,  nay,  even  for  poetical  betntiy,  tenckmess,  and  subHmity^  may  iuirly 
challenge  comparison  with  the  most  reno¥med  productions  of  antiquity.' 

In  truth,  it  is  not  merely  in  general  literary  beauty,  or  Id  the  '  romantic  * 
graces,  that  modem  literature  may  court  the  severest  comparison  with  the  an- 
cient. Even  in  the  charmed  cirde  of  '  elossic  *  inspiration  itself,  more  of  the 
divine  aura  is  to  be  caught  from  such  poems  as  the  'Laodamia"  of  Words- 
worth,  the  *^Eiidymion '  of  Keats,  the  *  Orion  *  of  Home,  the  *  (Enone '  and 
'Lotos  Eaters'  of  Tennyson,  the  'Dead  Pun'  of  Mrs.  Browning,  than  is  ever 
dreamed  of  by  many  a  laborious  searcher  of  lexicons  and  collator  of  various 
readin;j:8in  '^ classic '^ texts.  If  the  'Andromache'  of  Racine,  and  the  'Cinna* 
of  Coriieille,  be  thought  by  any  to  be  more  French  Khan  Greek  or  Roman ;  of 
Ooethe  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  more  Hellenie  than  Teutonic,  less  Christian 
than  pagan.  There  is  muclv  truth,  as  well  as  beauty,  in  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Blackie :  '  Milton,  who  learned  fVom  Homer,  has  become  a  Homer  to  us; 
and  not  to  us  only,  but  to  the  right-minded  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  ho 
stands  where  Vir^nl  stood  in  reference  to  Dante,  and  much  more  fitly.  Many 
persons  there  are,  in  these  days,  who  assert  that  the  famous  dionis  of  Aris- 
tophanes, descriptive  of  the  clouds  {alwaot  M^Xai,  &c.\  is  a  poor  spec'men  of  the 
poetic  art  compared  with  Shelley's  Ode  on  the  same  subject;  that  John  Keats^ 
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* 

in  his  '  Hyperion,'  sees  deeper — certalnlj  with  a  more  tender  clearness  and  a 
severer  purity — into  the  soul  of  Greek  mythology,  than  Bouotian  Hesiod  did  in 
hia  'Theoguny;'  aud  that  Roman  Hprace  is  but  a  dull  singer  in  presence  of 
the  sparkling  Moore,  and  the  combination  of  nice  artistic  touch  with  the  most 
subtle  and  delicate  sentiment  in  Tennyson.* 

ASSOCIATIONS  OF  SCUOOL-DRUDOERY  WITH  TEACHERS  AND  AUTHORS. 

Dr.  UodgsoQ  cites  high  authorities  io  confirmation  of  the  asser- 
tion of  Prof.  Blackie :  **  Persons  are  often  sent  to  study  the  class- 
ical languages,  and  to  read  the  works  of  the  highest  classics,  at  an 
age  when  it  is  impossible  even  for  clever  boys  to  read  them  with 
intelligence  and  sympathy."  Southey,  Scott,  Byron,  Coleridge, 
and  other  men  of  poetic  genius,  have  recorded  their  inability  in 
after-life  to  divest  the  ancient  classics  of  the  2issociations  of  ennui, 
satiety,  and  disgust,  caused  by  their  premature  study.  To  the 
schoolboy  it  is  the  sting,  aud  not  the  honey,  that  proclaims  the 
attic  bee. 

If  the  dead  have  any  cognizance  of  posthumous  fame,  one  would  think  it 
must  abate  somewhat  of  the  pleasure  with  wiiich  Virgil  and  Ovtd  regard  their 
earthly  immortaUty,  when  they  sec  to  what  base  puqx)8e8  their  productions  are 
applied.  That  their  verses  should  Ije  admini^itt'red  lo  boys  in  regular  doses,  as 
lessons  or  impositions,  and  some  dim  conception  of  their  nieuuhig  whipt  into 
the  tail  when  it  has  Tailed  to  penetrate  the  liead,  can  not  be  Just  the  sort  of 
homage  to  tlieir  genius  wliich  tiiey  anticipated,  or  desired. 

BooTHEY.— TAe  Doctor. 

Tlieso  boys  have  been  dragged  tlirougli  grammar  as  through  a  cactus  bush. 
They  know  all  aliout  rvvTU} ;  Delectus  they  were  tauglit  to  find  a  choice  of 
evils,  aud  tiie  Anabasis  a-go^ng  down  into  some  lower  deep.  They  hud  learned 
to  wish  that  Homer's  works  wore  in  a  single  copy,  and  so  fell  into  their  claws ; 
they  knew  what  they  would  do,  though  they  got  flogged  for  it.  They  are  now 
translating  Philoctetes,  wondering  when  Ulysses  will  be  done  with,  for  they 
ere  reading  about  him  also  with  the  French  usher  in  *  Tel^maque.'  As  for  the 
son  of  Poisis  the  Meliim,  ull  they  can  make  out  is  a  connection  between  his  sore 
loot  aud  tlieir  sore  hands.  To  this  extent,  perhaps,  they  recognize  hia  claim  to 
sympathy  on  their  pirt,  and  also  they  oun  undersUuid  his  hatred  of  Ulysses. 
Philoctetes  agrees  witli  the  boys  thoroughly  about  that,  for  Ulysses  is  the 
man, 

*  Whom  of  all  other  Greeks  he  would  desire 
To  lay  his  tisi  upon.' 

The  Greeks  fight  a  hard  battle,  and  retire  to  suck  their  wounds. 

A  Dtfenttof  ignortmeB, 

The  flowers  of  classic  genius  with  which  the  teacher's  solitary  fancy  is  most 
gratified,  have  been  rendered  degraded  in  his  imagination  by  their  connection 
with  tears,  with  errors,  and  with  punishments ;  so  that  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil 
and  Odes  of  Horace  are  each  inseparably  ullied  in  as-sociation  with  the  sullea 
figure  aud  monotonous  recitation  of  some  blubbering  schoolboy. 

81a  Waltes  Scott.— OM  MurUlitff, 

T  abhonid 
Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet's  sake, 
The  driil'd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word 
In  my  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to  record 
Aught  that  recalls  the  daily  drug  which  turned 
My  sickening  memory ;  and  though  Time  hath  taught 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  learned, 
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Yet  BQch  the  fixed  inveteracy  wroagfat 

By  the  impatience  of  my  eariy  thought, 

That,  with  the  freshness  wearing  oat  before 

My  mind  could  relish  what  it  might  have  sought, 

If  free  to  choose,  I  can  not  now  restore 

Its  health ;  but  what  it  then  detested  still  abhor. 

BTaoM*!  CkOdt  Httrdi. 

Byron  adds,  in  a  note — '  I  wish  to  express,  that  we  become  tired  of  the  task 
before  we  can  comprehend  the  beauty ;  that  we  learn  by  rote  before  we  can 
get  by  heart ;  that  the  freshness  is  worn  away,  and  the  future  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage deadened  and  destroyed,  by  the  didactic  anticipation,  at  an  age  when 
we  can  neither  feel  nor  understand  the  power  of  compositions  which  it  requires 
an  acquaintance  with  life,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  to  relish,  or  to  reason 
upon.' 

Dr.  Hodgson  solves  the  problem — bow  to  introduce  more  of 
modern  languages  and  physical  sciences  into  tbe  school,  wbicb  is  at 
once  disciplinary,  and  preparatory  in  knowledge  for  tbe  old  univer- 
sities, and  for  tbe  new  higher  institutions  which  arc  rising  to  meet 
tbe  demands  of  modem  life;  (1,)  by  beginning  tbe  classical  course 
later  in  life,  and  thus  allowing  time  for  a  good  groundwork  in  Eng- 
lish reading,  spelling,  and  writing,  tbe  geography  and  history  of 
the  country,  tbe  principal  practical  points  in  mathematics  and 
grammar,  and  an  appreciation  of  music,  drawing,  and  poetry  ;  (2,) 
by  beginning  tbe  study  of  either  Frencb  or  German  before  Latin, 
inasmuch  as  their  utility  in  tbe  intercourse  of  life,  tbe  wealth  (large 
and  still  growing)  of  literature  wbicb  they  contain,  tbeir  etymo- 
logical relationship  to  tbe  mother  tongue  entitle  them  to  this  pre- 
cedence. Tbe  experience  and  opinion  of  Dr.  Franklin  is  cited  in 
favor  of  this  course,  as  well  of  Dr.  Jerrard,  formerly  classical  lec- 
turer at  Cambridge,  and  later,  principal  of  Bristol  College,  and 
classi'^al  examiner  at  tbe  London  University.  "  My  experience  in 
Bristol  college  has  convinced  me,  that  twelve  or  even  fourteen 
would  be  better  than  eight  or  ten,  to  commence  Latin.  Tbe  tech- 
nical grammar,  required  now  of  very  young  pupils,  is  too  burden- 
some and  repulsive.  Unless  tbe  pronunciation  of  a  modem  lan- 
guage is  fixed  early,  it  is  always  defective,  and  discourages  tbe 
practice  of  speaking— tbe  want  of  wbicb  is  now  universally  felt" 
To  exclude  either  tbe  ancient  or  modem  tongues  witb  tbeir  litera- 
tures, will  leave  tbe  curriculum  of  liberal  study  incomplete;  still 
each  must  take  its  place  according  to  its  relative  importance  in  this 
age.  If  comparison  must  be  instituted,  we  maintain  tbat  there  is 
no  advantage,  intellectual,  moral  or  sestbetic,  tbat  tbe  study  of  tbe 
ancient  languages  can  confer,  wbicb  may  not  be  derived  to  an  al- 
most equal  degree,  from  tbe  modem,  wbile  tbe  modem  yield  pecu- 
liar advantages,  to  wbicb  tbe  ancient  can  make  no  claim. 
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8TUDT  OW  LAKOUAQB  IX  MBNTAL  DISCIPLIirB. 

Bey.  James  Martineau,  in  his  Inaugural  Lecture  in  University 

Hall,  London,  indicates  the  place  which  language  holds  in  a  system 

of  liberal  studies. 

"  And  among  those  central  studies/'  (i.  e.,  the  literary,  which  hold  the  middle 
groand  between  the  outward  and  the  inward,  between  the  physical  sciences  and 
metaphysics)  '*  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Icmguaqe  occupies  the  rery  focal  place,  and 
has  been  justly  recognized  as  supplying  the  faculties  with  their  most  effective 
dis'ripline.  For  here  the  equipoise  between  external  attention  and  internal  re- 
flection is  maintained  more  perfectly  than  is  possible  elsewhere.  Who  can  say 
whether  language  is  an  outer  or  an  inner  fact  ?  It  is  eridently  both.  As  a  re- 
aliied  object  of  sense,  transmitted  from  point  to  point  of  space,  and  recorded 
fiom  KfrjQ  to  age  of  time,  it  is  manifestly  external,  and  spreads  its  relations  risi- 
bly  before  the  eye,  and  lies  open,  like  any  material  product  of  physical  nature, 
to  the  simultaneous  notice  of  innumerable  observers.  On  the  otner  hand,  as  the 
mere  passage  of  thought  and  feeling  out  of  silence,  the  direct  out-come  of  our 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  it  is  a  primary  function  of  the  inner  mind,  the  mere 
incarnation  (so  to  speak)  of  our  hignest  energy.  Accordingly,  it  has  no  signifi- 
cance, it  is  not  an  object  of  study  at  all,  except  on  the  condition  of  self  knowl- 
edge; its  distinctions,  its  classifications,  its  shades  of  relations,  its  forms  of  struc- 
ture, are  the  venr  distinctions,  and  classifications,  and  relations,  and  architecture 
of  thought  itself;  and  whoever  engages  himself  with  them  docs  but  see  his  own 
intelligence  externalized.  Dealing  with  a  fact  of  physical  nature,  ^ou  have  to 
collect  or  guess  its  place  and  meaning  in  the  svstem  of  things  from  its  grouping 
or  its  look ;  but  in  nandling  the  phenomena  of  language,  you  invert  the  procce£ 
ing,  and  carry  into  it  from  your  own  consciousness  the  idea  that  gives  it  shape ; 
having  the  essence  at  home,  you  interpret  by  it  the  foreign  form.  I  believe  it  is 
this  necessarv  action  and  re-action  of  acute  observation  and  thoughtful  reflection, 
to  which  a  philological  discipline  owes  its  peculiar  advantage  for  training  the 
fiu;alties  with  less  distortion  than  any  other  single  pursuit." 

PHYSICAL  BCIBNCES  AND  CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 

Prop.  H.  H.  Vaughan,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  discussions  which  grew  out  of  the 
Examination  and  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  Studies 
of  Oxford  and  Camhridge,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^  Oxford 
Beform^^  from  which  we  make  brief  extracts. 

"  Dr.  Pusey  insinuates  or  states  of  these  subjects  (the  physical  sciences,  which 
require  the  aid  of  the  eye)  that  they  only  convey  information  of  facts  to  the  gen- 
eral student,  and  therefore  that  thoy  have  not  "been  made  a  subject  of  general 
study.  The  main  proposition  and  the  historical  inferpice  drawn  from  it,  are 
both,  I  conceive,  incorrect.  The  thoughtless  and  superficial  learner  will  make 
any  instruction  whatsoever  mere  matter  of  information  at  the  best :  and  certainly, 
for  such  as  these,  the  physical  sciences  do  offer  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  the 
information  given  is,  m  some  sense,  real ;  whereas,  in  more  abstract  sciences- 
Grammar  and  Logic,  or  Histor^r— the  careless  or  dull  receive  little  bat  words. 
When  the  eye  dwells  upon  an  object,  it  catches  some  of  the  properties  of  the  ob- 
ject, at  least ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word,  which  is  the  mere  symbol  of 
an  object,  falls  upon  the  ear,  the  mind  may  be  vacant  of  every  thing  whatsoever, 
beyond  the  sounds  of  the  syllables.  True  it  is,  therefore,  that  physical  sciences 
give  information  more  easily,  naturally,  and  therefore  more  efficientlv  to  the  lan- 
guid student  than  any  other  can.  But  not  on  that  account  does  such  knowledge 
impart  nothing  but  information.  The  vital  appropriation  and  application  of  it 
involve  apts  of  memory,  comprehension,  comparison,  imagination,  deduction; 
they^  involve  the  use  of  many  and  admirable  faculties,  the  exercise  of  which  is  a 
disdpline  truly  noble.    The  intelligent  comprehension  of  a  single  compound 
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nlHtuic^.  and  theUws  mider  which  ic  is  comhincd ;  the  intelligent  comprehension 
<tf'the  a^ik^n  of  one  comf^NiiHi  on  another,  under  the  varioas  given  conditions  of 
l^rht,  temperature,  and  electne  ibrreA,  are  quile  elenentarr  acts  of  mind  to  the 
fttmest  itudAitf  but  mav  enJorce  the  w«  of  many  admimble  and  useful  mental 
powers.  I  do  ni>t  presume  to  meafure  how  old  or  how  general  is  the  doctrine,  that 
nat«nU  Kience  t$  mere  information.  Bat  inch  a  %-iew  is  in  iu«lf  a  proof  that 
opini\vi«  may  be  Knh  trite  and  incorrvet ;  and  it  should  appear  nowhere  anv  Ion- 
i:er  save  in  k>nK^  hi^orical  museum  which  sliall  piv:jen'e  the  history  of  ])rpjudioe 
or  weicstt.  Nor  do  I  KriieTe  that  the  absence  or  ne«;lect  of  physical  science  as  a 
sttt^ect  of  |rn»«^ral  Mndy  is  Dracticallr  owin:;  to  this  impre8»ion,  so  much  as  to 
the  joint  operatHm  <t£  two  otaer  cansedu  The  tintt  of  these  is,  that  our  geneml 
c^tecatiOQ  u  tx»ditioiial»  and  has  been  handed  down  (sulject  to  some  slight  mod- 
ificatioa  br  new  ideas  and  cunTicti^ms)  from  timea  in  which  physical  sciences 
had  no  definite)  and  arknowletlgtd  existence.  At  such  a  period  they  could  not 
possiblT  form  a  part  of  general  education ;  and  when  we  n-flect  that  men  com- 
noolyWrn  bat  what  th.\T  have  bxti  taa:;ht,  and  teach  what  they  haTC  learned, 
we  can  fully  nadentand  lh>w  it  is  that  ehan<:e«  ha%'e  not  been  made  in  the  ccm- 
mm  sab^\'t»  or  methttd  of  instmetion,  and  liow  it  i^,  thcrvfore,  that  elas^cal 
languaa^*  onc(»  citabliadtcd  as  the  in:arumcnti  and  matter  of  edncation,  hare  thus 
kmg  lemained  »k  A  seraiid  rras^m  is,  perh;\ps,  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  tbs 
wiemt'S  iE|wken  of  aiv«  disliked  by  the  jeaK>us  teachers  of  other  branches  of 
kno«*lcil:re»  and  f^.'Aied  by  many,  eithi-r  anxious  to  preservo  the  whole  Lcdy  of 
accepted  traditions  im  all  su(9iX''t«,  or  feartui  lest  knowledge,  unknown  to  ancient 
timea,  «h(Hi*d  sh:tke  the  absolute  authority  or  tlio  traditional  inteiprctatioa  of 
aaeient  writings.**  •  »  • 
**  1  cannot  ad^ign  that  vi^iy  great  practical  efftx^t  to  the  actual  study  of  lan- 

fiagt^s,  as  a  means  i>f  giving  a  discipline  to  the  mind,  which  many  claim  for  thtm. 
conceive  that  sut*h  advix*at<*a  have  before  them  some  i(k*al,  ]  ossible,  and  occa- 
sional method  of  study,  not  the  actual  and  general  cultivation  of  language  as  it 
Is  lealiied.  Moet  men  begin  to  learn  grammar  through  the  dead  languages 
(and  snrcly  they  are  the  finest  instruments  for  the  purpose).  U'fore  the  pomtrs 
of  reflection  are  nearly  strong  enough  to  master  and  appropriate  its  principles, 
which  are  of  a  nature  highly  abstract.  Kules,  therefore,  nra  learned  oy  the  ear 
and  by  rote,  without  any  digestion  of  the  understanding  :  a  habit  is  generated 
of  accepting  nnd  using  wonls  without  an  insiirht  into  their  meaning,  and  of  ap- 
plving  principles  in  practice  without  a  thought  of  their  n-ui  nature.  This  so* 
plies  to  the  industrious.  Meanwhile  sixty  out  of  a  hundred  boys  learn  carelest^Iy 
or  not  at  all ;  and  I  believe  there  is  no  study  which  could  prove  more  succescfiil 
in  producing  often  through  idleness  and  vacancy  of  mind,  parrot  repetition,  and 
sing-song  knowledge, — to  the  abeyance  and  destruction  of  the  inteJIectuol  pow- 
ers,—- as  well  as  to  the  loss  and  panUysis  of  the  outward  senses,-— Uuin  our  tradi- 
tional study  and  idolatiy  of  language.  Thinking  as  highly  as  a  rational  bciK 
can  of  the  discipline  which  may  be  given  to  good  natural  faculties,  well  ripened 
by  linguistic  studies,  I  protest  against  the  one  assumption-^not  uncommon— 
that  no  other  studies  could  administer  a  discipline  to  the  reason ;  or  the  other 
assumption,  hardly  less  general,  that  all  the  mental  gifts  hare,  in  most  caseSy 
been  cultiTated  and  fully  developed  through  this." 

THOROUGH  XNOwZbDOB  OF  THE   SUBJECT,  AND  HABITS   OF  KIND. 

Professor  A.  Db  Morgan,  in  a  Lecture  at  Uniyersity  Cbll^, 
London,  remarks : — 

There  is  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  ; 
a  beginning,  in  which  the  student  is  striving  with  new  and  difficult  principles, 
and  in  which  he  Is  relying  in  a  great  measure  on  the  authority  of  his  instmctor ; 
a  middle,  in  which  he  has  gained  some  confidence  in  his  own  knowledge,  and 
some  power  of  allying  his  first  principles.  He  is  now  in  a  state  of  danger,  so 
far  as  the  estimate  which  he  is  likely  to  form  of  himself  is  concerned.  He  nas  as 
vet  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  career  can  be  checked — nothing  to  humble  the 
nigh  notion  which  he  will  entertain  of  himself,  his  teachers,  and  his  subjcrt. 
I«t  him  only  proceed,  and  ho  will  come  to  what  I  have  called  the  end  of  the 
■abject,  and  will  begin  to  see  that  there  is^  if  not  a  boundary,  yet  the  oommenoo- 
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ment  of  a  rcjc^ion  which  has  not  been  tracked  and  surveyed,  and  in  which  not  all 
the  skill  which  he  has  acquired  in  yova^ing  by  tlie  chart  will  save  him  from 
losin*;  his  way.  It  is  at  this  perioir  of  hts  career  that  he  will  begin  to  form  a 
tnw  opinion  of  his  own  mind,  which,  I  fully  believe,  is  not  done  oy  many  per- 
sons,  simply  because  they  have  never  iK^cn  alloweil  to  pursue  any  brunch  of 
inqiiiry  to  the  extent  which  is  necessary  to  show  them  where  their  power  ends. 

Thj  powers  which  we  expect  to  give  by  liberal  education,  or  at  least  a  very 
consid*r:ibIe  portion  of  the  whole,  m.iy  be  comprised  under  two  heads,  which  1 
will  Uke  separately. 

Firstly,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  education  that  the  subject  of 
it  shoold  bo  mule  a  good  learner.  What  is  it  that  can  be  done  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  either  at  school  or  college  ?  Is  the  education  then  finished  ?  Is  the 
pnpil  to  pursue  no  branch  of  study  further  <  Nuy,  does  not  a  professional  career 
op3<i  apon  him  imme^liately  ?  lie  is  thrown  a|)on  the  world  to  learn,  with  the 
rejonrces  of  his  educitlon  to  rely  on,  and  little  other  help  ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that,  throughout  our  different  pLins  of  professional  e<lucAtion,  there  is  found  but 
a  small  amount  of  teaching,  with  free  |K*nnission  for  the  aspirant  to  teach  him- 
self. Now,  in  this  new  career  there  is  no  stopping  half  way,  in  accordance  with 
a  previous  system  of  education,  in  whieli  many  subjects  were  only  hiilf  taught. 
Tn3  Uwyer  or  physician  must  bo  a  Hnish<Ml  lawyer  or  physician,  iible  to  investi- 
gate his  subjects  at  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  eurry  his  previous 
staJijs  su.rcssfully  up  to  that  point.  So  so<m  as  either  has  arrived  at  the  height 
where  his  education  left  him,  as  to  thi  species  of  mental  etibrt  requisite  to  carry 
on  his  subjcc:,  from  tliat  moment  Iih  future  professional  studv  Itecomes,  in  point 
of  fact,  an  awkward  sulMtitute  for  the  education  which  his  former  teachers  pro- 
hn^d.  to  supply.  He  must  apply  himself  with  pain  to  an  isolated  subject,  under 
great  dliB.'ulties  and  with  smairhclps,  t<)  gain  tliat  power  which  might  so  much 
inore  cjLsily  have  b-jen  gained  when  the  mind  was  more  supple,  and  tormatioQ  of 
habits  more  easy. 

SJC^nily,  among  the  eilucated  classes  we  find  those  who  can  readily  combing 
the  idvsos  which  they  jmsscss,  and  can  turn  their  previous  acquirements  to  the 
origin jd  consideration  of  such  questions  as  arise ;  and  wi?  also  find  those  who  are 
sh>w  tit  sneh  exercise,  or  almost  altogether  im*apable  of  it 

That  thj  f  iculty  of  thinking  easily,  and  originating  thought,  should  be  care- 
fully cultivat<i«l,  ntHxls  not  to  no  maintained ;  and  it  cannot  be  effectively  done 
witnnut  a  considerable  degree  of  attention  paid  to  tlie  method  of  thinking  which 
if  chdsei. 

Hd  must  go  through  the  elements,  during  which  he  will  find  neither  the  mate- 
xiaU  for  his  original  investigations,  nor  po^ver  to  pursue  them,  lie  must  first 
patieiitly  collect  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  applicati<m  will  come  by  very  slow 
oegrecs,  and  will  not  bo  in  that  state  of  activity  which  will  answer  trie  purpose, 
until  something  more  tha  i  mere  elements  is  effectively  learnt.  Considerations  of 
Uie  sam-j  chikracttfr  apply  to  every  department  of  knowledge  :  there  is  a  lower 
etage  m  which  the  pupil  can  do  little  more  tham  collect ;  there  is  a  higher  state 
of  knowledge  in  which  he  can  liegin  effectively  to  apply  thought  to  his  collected 
ttores,  and  thus  make  them  help  him  to  useful  habits  of  mind. 

Qencrally  speaking,  correctness  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  is  a  resnlt  only  of 
■laeh  study.  However  simple  the  subject  may  be,  however  absurd  the  only 
possible  mistake  may  be,  I  believe  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  the  beginner 
18  always  inaccurate,  and  remains  subject  to  this  defect  until  he  has  acquired 
fomething  m  )re  than  elements.  It  has  always  appeared'to  me  that  the  valne  of 
■oeorac^  does  not  begin  to  be  soon  felt,  and  that  it  is  only  when  the  stndent  has 
something  of  considerable  extent  to  look  back  upon,  that  nc  begins  to  understand 
how  much  depends  upon  corroctnes>s.  The  same  may  be  said  as  to  lucid  arrange 
ment.  of  whicn  it  is  clear  that  the  learner  will  never  see  the  value,  until  he  has  a 
considerable  quantity  of  matter  on  which  to  employ  himself. 

A  small  quantity  of  learning  quickly  evaporates  from  a  mind  which  never 
held  any  learning  except  in  small  quantities  r  and  the  intellectual  philosopher 
can  perhaps  explain  the  following  phenomenon, — that  men  who  have  given  deep 
attention  to  one  or  more  liberal  studies,  can  learn  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  and 
are  able  to  retain  and  apply  very  small  quantities  of  other  kinds  of  knowledge; 
while  those  who  have  never  leaJrnt  much  of  any  one  thing,  seldom  aequirs  new 
knowledge  after  they  attain  to  years  of  maturity,  and  frequently  loee  the  greater 
part  of  that  which  they  once  possessed. 
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8CIXNTIFIG  BDUCATIOX,  MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  8CIBKCES. 

Georqe  Bedell  Airt,  Astronomer  Royal,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Public  Schools  Commis- 
sion in  1862,  in  answer  to  questions,  replied  as  follows: 

The  effect  of  tho  scientific  education  at  the  universities  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  character  of  the  examiners.  At  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
which  is  the  only  one  with  which  I  can  profess  to  bo  acquainted,  the  great 
scientific  subject  is  mathematics  in  its  various  applications,  and  the  examiners 
arc  for  the  most  part  Masters  of  Arts  who  have  just  taken  their  degrees,  and 
who  are  put  forward  at  their  own  wish  and  through  the  interest  of  their  respective 
colleges,  as  proper  persons  to  be  mathematical  examiners. 

I  should  like  very  well  that  freshmen  should  have  a  good  deal  of  what  may  be 
called  the  mechanism  of  mathematics,  and  in  that  I  would  include  algebra  gen- 
erally ;  but  with  regard  to  the  demonstrative  mathematics  I  should  require  the 
most  moderate  amount,  because  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  taken  up  with  great 
advantage  till  a  later  period  of  time ;  but  the  study  of  algebra  opens  the  mind, 
and  the  mechanical  part  could  be  learned  by  a  boy  very  well. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  receiving  at  the  0b8er\'atory  supernumerary  computers. 
They  arc  for  tho  most  part  the  sons  of  tradesmen  in  the  neighborhood  ;  boys 
whom  I  engage  at  a  low  rate  of  payment,  and  whose  parents  are  very  glad  to 
send  them  to  the  Observatoiy  for  the  acquirement  of  habits  of  order  and  m)  on. 
I  have  instituted  an  examination  for  these  boys, — not  a  competitive  examina- 
tion,  which  I  tried  once  or  twice,  and  of  which  I  am  effectually  sickened,  but  an 
examination  of  efi)ciency,  and  I  found  only  two  or  three  days  ago,  when  I  ex- 
amined one  of  the  boys  of  the  age  of  fifteen,  that  he  mastered  algebra  very  well 
indeed  to  the  extent  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

There  are  things  with  which  boys  might  acquire  some  familiarity,  and  which 
do  not  involve  a  strain  on  the  mind,  but  which  would  be  valuable  to  them  in  after 
life.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  school  boy  learning  several  things  which  I  did 
not  trouble  myself  mnch  about  at  the  time,  but  fh)m  which  I  got  ideas  which 
have  been  extremely  useful  to  me  ever  since.  I  remember  when  I  was  under  a 
writing  master  in  our  school  that  he  would  make  me  go  through  a  course  of 
hook-keeping  by  double  entry.  I  did  not  care  abont  it,  but  still  I  got  enough 
instruction  to  remember  it  and  to  acquire  the  logic  of  it,  and  it  has  been  of  in- 
finite value  to  me  since.  Now  I  never  cared  for  that  at  the  time  I  was  at 
school,  and  I  may  say  the  same  in  respect  to  chemistry  and  electricity,  as  to  their 
being  extremely  useful  to  me.  I  learned  a  little  in  reference  to  electricity.  I 
cannot  say  how,  but  that  little  has  been  of  great  value  to  me.  I  mention  this 
to  show  that  knowledge  acquired  at  that  age,  although  not  the  subject  of  intense 
or  well  ordered  study,  does  prove  advantageous  afterwards. 

In  public  schools  the  general  tone  should  undoubtedly  be  classical ;  but  with 
the  elements  of  mathematical  education,  I  think  there  might  be  added  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  less  severe  kind  of  physical  sciences.  And  with 
advancing  years,  as  during  the  years  spent  at  the  Universities,  I  think  it  veiy 
important  that  sound  demonstrative  mathematics,  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
applied  science,  should  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  education.  I  think  it  most 
desirable  that  the  coll^  coarse  shonld  not  be  a  merB  oontinaation  of  the  school 
coniSB- 
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laCHABL  FARABAT, 

Michael  Faraday,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  in  Newmgton 
Butts,  was  born  September  24,  1791.  At  the  age  of  13,  after  such 
rudimentary  instruction  as  the  Other's  limited  means  could  secure, 
he  wa^  apprenticed  to  a  bookbinder  and  stationer,  when  in  look- 
ing through  the  volumes  sent  to  be  bound,  the  boy's  attention  was 
attracted,  among  other  subjects,  to  Electricity,  and  to  apply  his 
knowledge  he  converted  a  medicine  phial  to  the  purposes  of  a 
Leyden  jar,  and  thus  began  his  experiments  in  a  field  of  science 
in  which  he  afterwards  won  his  brightest  laurels.  His  bias  to 
science  gave  him  aiv  aversion  to  trade,  when  being  presented  with 
a  ticket  by  Mr.  Dance  to  the  four  closing  lectures  of  Prof.  Davy 
(not  then  Sir  Humphrey),  in  his  course  for  1812,  in  the  Royal 
Institution.  These  lectures  decided  his  career.  Writing  out  his 
notes,  he  forwarded  them  with  a  letter  to  the  lecturer,  setting 
forth  his  desire  to  continue  his  studies  in  that  direction.  An  en- 
couraging answer  was  returned,  which  was  followed  soon  after  by 
the  tender  of  the  position  of  assistant  in  his  laboratory.  In  the 
year  following  he  accompanied  the  professor  to  Paris,  Montpelleir, 
Genoa,  Rome,  and  Naples,  at  all  of  which  places  he  met  men  ^f 
science,  and  saw  new  experiments  made  in  the  best  laboratories  of 
Europe.  On  his  return,  in  1815,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to 
the  work  of  the  laboratory,  where  he  continued  as  a  subordinate  and 
assistant  till  1 826,  when  he  became  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the 
Chair  established  by  Mr.  Fuller.  In  1821  he  obtained  new  views 
of  electro-magnetism  and  electro-chemistry,  which  he  followed  out 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  on  the  results  of  these  researches  his  fame 
principally  rests.  In  1823  he  was  elected  corresponding  member  of 
the  Ac€uiemie  des  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  in  1844  one  of  the  eight 
foreign  associates;  in  1846  he  received  the  Rumford  Medal  and  the 
Royal  Medal;  in  1832  Oxford  conferred  the  degree  of  Civil  Law 
(D.C.L.),  and  in  1830  he  was  made  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
(F.R.S.).  In  1835  he  received  frtto  Lord  Melbourne's  govern- 
ment a  pension  of  £300;  in  1836  he.  was  appointed  Scientific 
Advisor  to  the  Trinity  House,  and  subsequently,  to  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  and  from  1829  to  1842,  he  was  chemical  lecturer  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  With  opportunities  to  become 
rich  by  the  commercial  value  of  this  scientific  work,  Faraday  deliber^ 
ately  declined  them,  and  stuck  to  his  laboratory  and  study,  with  an 
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George  Bedell  Airt,  Astronomer  Royal,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Public  Schools  Commis- 
sion in  1862,  in  answer  to  questions,  replied  as  follows: 

The  effect  of  the  scientific  education  at  the  oniversities  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  character  of  the  examiners.  At  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
which  is  the  only  one  with  which  I  can  profess  to  he  acquainted,  the  great 
scientific  subject  is  mathematics  in  its  various  applications,  and  the  examiners 
are  for  the  most  part  Masters  of  Arts  who  have  just  taken  their  degrees,  and 
who  are  put  forward  at  their  own  wish  and  through  the  interest  of  their  respective 
colleges,  as  proper  persons  to  be  mathematical  examiners. 

I  should  like  very  well  that  freshmen  should  have  a  good  deal  of  wliat  may  be 
called  the  mechanism  of  mathematics,  and  in  that  I  would  include  algebra  gen- 
erally ;  but  with  regard  to  the  demonstrative  mathematics  I  should  require  the 
most  moderate  amount,  because  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  taken  up  with  great 
advantage  till  a  later  period  of  time;  but  the  study  of  algebra  opens  the  mind, 
and  the  mechanical  part  could  be  learned  by  a  boy  very  well. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  receiving  at  the  Ob8er\'atory  supernumerary  computors. 
They  arc  for  the  most  part  the  sons  of  tradesmen  in  the  neighborhood  ;  boys 
whom  I  engage  at  a  low  rate  of  payment,  and  whose  parents  are  very  glad  to 
send  them  to  the  Observatory  for  the  acquirement  of  habits  of  order  and  to  on. 
I  have  instituted  an  examination  for  these  boys, — not  a  competitive  examina- 
tion,  which  I  tried  once  or  twice,  and  of  which  I  am  effectually  sickened,  but  an 
examination  of  efilciency,  and  I  found  only  two  or  three  days  ago,  when  I  ex- 
aminod  one  of  the  boys  of  the  age  of  fifteen,  that  he  mastered  algebra  very  well 
indeed  to  the  extent  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

There  are  things  with  which  boys  might  acquire  some  familiarity,  and  which 
do  not  involve  a  strain  on  the  mind,  but  which  would  be  valuable  to  them  in  after 
life.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  school  boy  learning  several  things  which  I  did 
not  trouble  myself  much  about  at  the  time,  but  fh)m  which  I  got  ideas  which 
have  been  extremely  useful  to  me  ever  since.  I  remember  when  I  was  under  a 
writing  master  in  our  school  that  he  would  make  me  go  through  a  course  of 
t)Ook-keeping  by  double  entry.  I  did  not  care  about  it,  but  still  I  got  enough 
instruction  to  remember  it  and  to  acquire  the  logic  of  it,  and  it  has  been  of  in« 
finite  value  to  me  since.  Now  I  never  cared  for  that  at  the  time  I  was  at 
school,  and  I  may  say  the  same  in  respect  to  chemistry  and  electricity,  as  to  their 
being  extremely  useful  to  me.  I  learned  a  litde  in  reference  to  electricity.  I 
cannot  say  how,  but  that  little  has  been  of  great  value  to  me.  I  mention  this 
to  show  that  knowledge  acquired  at  that  age,  although  not  the  subject  of  intense 
or  well  ordered  study,  does  prove  advantageous  afterwards. 

In  public  schools  the  general  tone  should  undoubtedly  be  classical ;  but  with 
the  elements  of  mathematical  education,  I  think  there  might  be  added  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  less  severe  kind  of  physical  sciences.  And  with 
advancing  years,  as  during  the  years  spent  at  the  Universities,  I  think  it  veiy 
important  that  sound  demonstrative  mathematics,  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
I4>p]ied  science,  should  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  education.  I  think  it  most 
desirable  that  the  coll^  coarse  shoidd  not  be  a  merB  oontinaation  of  the  school 
conisB- 
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laCH^SL  FARABAT. 

Michael  Faraday,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  in  Newmgton 
Batts,  was  born  September  24,  1791.  At  the  age  of  13,  after  such 
rndimentarj  instruction  as  the  Other's  limited  means  could  secure, 
be  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookbinder  and  stationer,  when  in  look- 
mg  through  the  volumes  sent  to  be  bound,  the  boy's  attention  was 
attracted,  among  other  subjects,  to  Electricity,  and  to  apply  his 
knowledge  he  converted  a  medicine  phial  to  the  purposes  of  a 
Leyden  jar,  and  thus  began  his  experiments  in  a  field  of  science 
in  which  he  afterwards  won  his  brightest  laurels.  His  bias  to 
science  gave  him  aiv  aversion  to  trade,  when  being  presented  with 
a  ticket  by  Mr.  Dance  to  the  four  closing  lectures  of  Prof.  Davy 
(not  then  Sir  Himiphrey),  in  his  course  for  1812,  in  the  Royal 
Institution.  These  lectures  decided  his  career.  Writing  out  his 
notes,  he  forwarded  them  with  a  letter  to  the  lecturer,  setting 
fi)rth  his  desire  to  continue  his  studies  in  that  direction.  An  en- 
couraging answer  was  returned,  which  was  followed  soon  after  by 
the  tender  of  the  position  of  assistant  in  his  laboratory.  In  the 
year  following  he  accompanied  the  professor  to  Paris,  Montpelleir, 
Genoa,  Rome,  and  Naples,  at  all  of  which  places  he  mot  men  ^f 
science,  and  saw  new  experiments  made  in  the  best  laboratories  of 
Europe.  On  his  return,  in  1815,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to 
the  work  of  the  laboratory,  where  he  continued  as  a  subordinate  and 
assistant  till  1 826,  when  he  became  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the 
Chair  established  by  Mr.  Fuller.  In  1821  he  obtained  new  views 
of  electro-magnetism  and  electro-chemistry,  which  he  followed  out 
Jbr  a  series  of  years,  and  on  the  results  of  these  researches  his  fame 
principally  rests.  In  1823  he  was  elected  corresponding  member  of 
the  Ac€uiemie  des  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  in  1844  one  of  the  eight 
foreign  associates;  in  1846  he  received  the  Rumford  Medal  and  the 
Royal  Medal;  in  1832  Oxford  conferred  the  degree  of  Civil  Law 
(D.C.L.),  and  in  1880  he  was  made  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
(F.R.S.).  In  1835  he  received  frdtn  Lord  Melbourne's  govern- 
ment a  pension  of  £300;  in  1836  he.  was  appointed  Scientific 
Advisor  to  the  Trinity  House,  and  subsequently,  to  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  and  from  1829  to  1842,  he  was  chemical  lecturer  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  With  opportunities  to  become 
rich  by  the  commercial  value  of  this  scientific  work,  Faraday  deliber^ 
ately  declined  them,  and  stuck  to  his  laboratory  and  study,  with  an 
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average  income  of  £1,000  to  £2,000  a  year,  instead  of  an  accnma- 
lating  fortune  of  £150,000 — as  a  compensation  he  hints  to  ProC 
Tyndaly  '^  Our  subjects  are  so  glorious,  that  to  work  at  them  rejoices 
and  encourages  the  feeblest ;  delights  and  enchants  the  strongest." 

OBSB&YATIOMB  OV  MENTAL  EDCCATIOH. 

If  the  term  edacation  may  be  understood  in  so  large  a  sense  as  to  include  all 
that  belongs  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  either  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
knowledge  of  others,  or  by  increase  of  it  through  its  own  exertions,  then  1  may 
hope  to  be  justified  for  bringing  forward  a  few  desultory  observations  respect- 
faig  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  in  a  particular  direction,  which  otherwise 
might  seem  out  of  place. 

Deficiency  of  Judgment  in  ensry  Dtreetion. 

I  know  that  in  physical  matters  multitudes  are  ready  to  draw  conclusions  who 
have  little  or  no  power  of  judgment  in  the  cases;  that  the  same  is  true  of  other 
departments  of  knowledge ;  and  that,  generally,  mankind  is  willing  to  leave 
the  faculties  which  relate  to  judgment  almost  entirely  uneducated,  and  their 
decisions  at  the  mercy  of  ignorance,  prepossessions,  the  passions,  or  even  ac- 
cident.   •    •    • 

There  are  multitudes  who  think  themselves  competent  to  decide,  after  the 
most  cursory  observation,  upon  the  cause  of  this  or  that  event  (and  they  may 
be  really  very  acute  and  correct  in  things  familiar  to  them): — a  not  unusual 
phrase  with  them  is,  that  "  it  stands  to  reason,"  that  the  ef!i?ct  they  expect 
should  result  from  the  cause  they  assign  to  it,  and  yet  it  is  very  difficult,  in  nu- 
merous cases  that  appear  plain,  to  show  this  reason,  or  to  deduce  the  true  and 
only  rational  relation  of  cause  an4  effect.  In  matters  connected  with  natural 
pfiilosophy,  we  have  wonderful  aid  in  the  progress  and  assurance  in  the  charac* 
tcr,  of  our  final  judgment,  afforded  us  by  the  facts  which  supply  our  data,  and 
the  experience  which  multiplies  their  number  and  varies  their  testimony.  A 
fundamental  &ct,  like  an  elementary  principle,  never  fails  us,  its  evidence  is 
always  true ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  frequently  have  to  ask  what  is  the 
fact  ?^-often  fiiil  in  distinguishing  it,— often  fail  in  the  veiy  statement  of  it,-?- 
and  mostly  overpass  or  come  short  of  its  true  recognition. 

The  laws  of  natun,  as  we  understand  them,  are  the  foundation  of  our  knowl- 
edge in  natural  things.  So  much  as  we  know  of  them  has  been  developed  by 
the  successive  energies  of  the  highest  intellects,  exerted  through  many  ages. 
After  a  most  rigid  and  scrutinizing  examination  upon  principle  and  trial,  a  defi- 
nite expression  has  been  given  to  them ;  they  have  become,  as  it  were,  our  belief 
or  trust.  From  day  to  day  we  still  examine  and  test  our  expressions  of  them. 
We  have  no  interest  in  their  retention  if  erroneous ;  on  the  contrary,  the  great- 
est discovery  a  man  could  make  would  be  to  prove  that  one  of  these  accepted 
laws  was  erroneous,  and  his  greatest  honor  would  be  the  discoveiy.  Neither 
would  there  be  any  desire  to  fetain  the  former  expression :— for  we  know  that 
the  new  or  the  amended  law  would  bo  fiir  more  productive  in  results,  would 
greatly  increase  our  intellectual  acquisitions,  and  would  prove  an  abundant 
source  of  fresh  delight  to  the  mind. 

These  laws  are  numerous,  and  are  more  or  less  comprehensive.  They  are 
also  precise ;  for  a  law  may  present  an  apparent  exception,  and  yet  not  be  lets 
a  law  to  us,  when  the  exception  is  included  in  the  expression.  Thus,  that  de- 
vation  of  temperature  expands  all  bodies  is  a  well  defined  law,  though  there  be 
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<ui  exception  in  water  for  a  limited  temperature ;  because  we  arc  careful,  whilst 
stating  the  law,  to  state  the  exception  and  itd  limits.  Pre-eminent  among  these 
laws,  because  of  its  simplicity,  its  uniyersalitj,  and  its  andeviating  truth,  standi 
that  enunciated  by  Newton  (commonly  called  the  law  of  gravitation),  that  mat- 
ter attracts  matter  with  a  force  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distar.ce.  Newton 
showed  that,  by  this  law,  the  general  condition  of  things  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  governed ;  and  the  globe  itself,  with  all  upon  it,  kept  together  as  a 
whole.  He  demonstrated  that  the  motions  of  ihe  planets  round  the  sun,  und  of 
the  satellites  about  the  planets,  were  subject  to  it.  During  and  since  his  timo^ 
certain  rariations  in  the  movements  of  the  planets,  which  were  called  irregulari- 
ties, and  might,  for  aught  that  was  then  known,  be  due  to  some  cause  other  than 
the  attraction  of  gravitation,  were  found  to  be  its  necessary  consequences.  By 
the  close  and  scrutinizing  attention  of  minds  the  most  persevering  and  careful, 
it  was  ascertained  that  even  the  distant  stars  were  subject  to  this  law ;  and, 
at  last,  to  place  as  it  were  the  seal  of  assurance  to  its  never-failing  truth,  it  be- 
came, in  the  minds  of  Leverrier  and  Addams  (1845),  the  foreteller  and  the  dis- 
coverer of  an  orb  rolling  in  the  depths  of  space,  so  laige  as  to  equal  nearly  sixty 
earths,  yet  so  far  away  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  What  truth, 
beyond  that  of  revelation,  can  have  an  assurance  stronger  than  this ! 

Yet  this  law  is  often  cast  aside  aa  of  no  value  or  authority,  because  of  the  nn- 
eoDscious  ignorance  amidst  which  we  dwell.  You  hear  at  the  present  day,  that 
some  persons  can  place  their  fingers  on  a  table,  and  then  elevating  their  hands, 
the  table  will  rise  up  and  follow  them;  that  the  piece  of  furniture,  though 
heavy,  will  ascend,  and  that  their  hands  bear  no  weight,  or  are  not  drawn  down 
to  the  wood ;  you  do  not  hear  of  this  as  a  conjuring  manoeuvre,  to  be  shown  for 
yonr  amusement,  but  are  expected  seriously  to  believe  it ;  and  are  told  that  it  is 
an  important  fact,  a  great  discovery  amongst  the  truths  of  nature.  Your  neigh- 
bor, a  well-meaning,  conscientious  person,  believes  it ;  and  the  assertion  finds 
acceptance  in  every  rank  of  society,  and  amongst  classes  which  are  esteemed  to 
be  educated.  Now,  what  can  this  imply  but  that  society,  speaking  generally,  is 
not  only  ignorant  as  respects  education  of  the  judgment,  bat  is  also  ignorant  of 
ita  ignorance.  The  parties  who  are  thus  persuaded,  and  those  who  are  inclined 
to  think  and  to  hope  that  they  are  right,  throw  up  Newton's  law  at  once,  and 
thai  in  a  case  which  of  all  others  is  fitted  to  be  tested  by  it ;  or  if  the  law  be  er- 
roneonf ,  to  test  the  law. 

Why  should  not  one  who  can  thus  lift  a  table,  proceed  to  verify  and  simplify 
his  fiict,  and  bring  it  into  relation  with  the  law  of  Newton?  Why  should  he 
not  take  the  top  of  his  table  (it  may  be  a  small  one),  and  placing  it  in  a  balance, 
or  on  a  lever,  proceed  to  ascertain  how  mnch  weight  he  can  raise  by  the  draught 
of  his  fingers  upwards ;  and  of  this  weight,  so  ascertained,  how  much  is  onrep. 
raaented  by  any  pull  upon  the  fingers  downward  ?  He  will  then  be  able  to  inves- 
tigate the  further  question,  whether  electricity,  or  any  new  force  of  matter,  is 
made  manifest  ift  his  operations ;  or  whether,  action  and  reaction  being  unequal, 
he  has  at  his  command  the  source  of  a  perpetual  motion.  Such  a  man,  fur- 
nished with  a  nicely  constructed  carriage  on  a  railway,  ought  to  travel  by  the 
mere  draught  of  his  own  fingers.  A  &r  less  priie  than  this  would  gain  him  the 
attention  of  the  whole  scientific  and  commercial  world ;  and  he  may  rest  assured, 
tiiat  if  he  can  make  the  most  delicate  balance  incline  or  decline  by  attraction, 
tXKNigh  it  he  only  with  the  force  of  an  ounce,  or  even  a  grain,  he  wUl  nnt  fiiU  tp 
gain  nni^'enal  respect  and  most  honorable  reward. 
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When  we  think  of  the  Uwi  of  nature  (which  hj  continued  obeerratkni  have 
hecome  known  to  ns),  as  the.  proper  tests  to  which  anj  new  fiict  or  onr  theoret- 
ical representation  of  it  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  subjected,  let  us  contemplate 
their  assured  and  laiige  charKter.  Let  us  go  out  into  the  field  and  look  at  the 
heavens  with  their  solar,  starry,  and  planetary  glories ;  the  skj  with  its  clouds ; 
the  waters  descending  from  above  or  wandering  at  our  feet ;  the  animals,  the 
trees,  the  plants ;  and  consider  the  permanencj  of  their  actions  and  conditions 
under  the  goremment  of  these  laws.  The  most  delicate  flower,  the  tenderest 
insect,  continues  in  its  species  through  countless  years,  always  Tarring,  yet 
ever  the  same. 

I  do  not  object  to  table-moring,  for  itadf;  for  being  once  stated  it  becomes  a 
fit,  though  a  very  unpromising  subject  for  experiment ;  but  I  am  opposed  to  the 
unwillingness  of  its  advocates  to  investigate ;  their  boldness  to  acsert ;  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  lookers-on ;  their  desire  that  the  reserved  and  cautious  objector 
should  be  in  error;  and  I  i^ish,  by  calling  attention  to  these  things,  to  make  the 
general  want  of  mental  discipline  and  education  manifest. 

Echieation  of  the  Judgment  in  the  Study  of  Nature. 

I  am  persuaded  that  all  persons  may  find  in  natural  things  an  admirable 
school  for  self-instruction,  and  a  field  for  the  neccssAry  mental  exercise ;  that 
they  may  easily  apply  their  habits  of  thought,  thus  formed,  to  a  social  use ;  and 
that  they  ought  to  do  this,  as  a  duty  to  themselves  and  their  generation. 

Lot  mc  first  try  to  illustrate  the  former  part  of  the  case,  and  at  the  same  time 
state  what  I  think  a  man  may  and  ought  to  do  for  himself. 

The  self-education  to  which  he  should  be  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  improve 
his  judgment,  requires  no  blind  dependence  upon  tlie  dog^nns  of  others,  but  is 
commended  to  him  by  the  suggestions  and  dictates  of  his  own  common  sense. 
The  first  part  of  it  is  founded  in  mental  discipline :  happily  it  requires  no  un- 
pleasant avowals;  appearances  are  preserved,  and  vanity  remains  unhurt;  but 
it  is  necessary  that  a  man  examine  himself  and  thd  not  carelessly.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  he  advances,  he  should  become  more  and  more  strict,  till  he  ultimately 
prove  a  sharper  critic  to  himself  than  any  one  else  can  be;  and  he  ought  to  in- 
tend this,  for,  so  fur  as  he  consciously  foils  short  of  it,  he  acknowledges  that  others 
may  have  reason  on  their  side  when  they  criticise  him.  A  firet  result  of  this 
habit  o*"  mind  will  be  an  internal  conviction  of  it/norance  in  many  things  respecting 
which  his  neiijhbors  are  taught^  and,  that  his  opinions  and  conclusions  on  such 
matters  ought  to  bo  advanced  with  resenation.  A  mind  so  disciplined  will  be 
ojitm  to  correction  ujx>n  good  grounds  in  all  things,  even  in  those  it  -is  best  acquainted 
with ;  and  should  familiarize  itself  with  the  idea  of  such  being  the  case ;  for 
though  it  sees  no  reason  to  suppose  itself  in  error,  yet  the  possibility  exists. 
The  mind  is  not  enfeebled  by  this  internal  admission,  but  strengthened ;  for,  if  it 
cannot  distinguish  proportionately  between  the  probable  right  and  wrong  of  things 
known  imperfectly,  it  will  tend  either  to  be  rash  or  to  hesifWte ;  while  that 
which  admits  the  due  amount  of  probability  is  likely  to  be  justified  in  the  end. 
It  is  right  that  we  should  stand  by  and  act  on  our  principles ;  but  not  right  to 
hold  them  in  obstinate  blindness,  or  retain  them  when  proved  to  be  erroneoui. 
I  remember  the  time  when  I  believed  a  spark  was  prodnced  between  Toltafc 
metals  as  they  approached  to  contact  Cand  the  reasons  whv  it  might  be  possible 
yet  remain) ;  but  others  doubted  the  fact  and  denied  the  proofs,  and  on  re-exam, 
toation  I  found  reason  to  admit  their  corrections  were  weU  fonnded.    Yean 
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■go  I  believed  that  electrolytes  could  condnct  electricity  by  a  condaction  proper ; 
that  has  also  been  denied  by  many  through  long  time :  thoagh  I  belieTed  myself 
right,  yet  circumstances  have  induced  me  to  pay  that  respect  to  criticism  as  to 
reinvestigate  the  subject,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  thinking  that  nature  con- 
firms my  original  conclusions. 

Among  those  points  of  sdf-education  which  take  up  the  form  of  mental 
d't^npUne,  there  is  one  of  great  importance,  and,  moreover,  difficult  to  deal  with, 
because  it  involves  an  internal  conflict,  and  equally  touches  our  vanity  and  our 
ease.  It  consists  in  the  tendemy  to  deceive  oundvet  regarding  all  we  wish  for, 
and  the  necessity  of  resislance  to  thae  desires.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who 
has  not  been  constrained,  by  the  course  of  his  occupation  and  thoughts,  to  a 
habit  of  continual  self-correction,  to  be  aware  of  the  amount  of  error  in  relation 
to  judgment  arising  from  this  tendency.  The  force  of  the  temptation  which 
urges  us  to  seek  for  such  evidence  and  appearances  as  are  in  favor  of  our  desires, 
and  to  disregard  those  which  oppose  them,  is  wonderfully  great.  In  this  respect 
we  are  all,  more  or  less,  active  promoters  of  error.  In  place  of  practising 
wholesome  self-abnegation,  we  ever  make  the  wish  the  father  to  the  thought :  we 
receive  as  friendly  that  which  agrees  with,  we  resist  with  dislike  that  which 
opposes  us ;  whereas  the  very  reverse  is  required  by  eveiy  dictate  of  common 
sense.  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  case  where  the  proof  being  easy,  the 
rejection  of  it  under  the  temptation  is  the  more  striking.  In  old  times,  a  ring 
or  a  button  would  be  tied  by  a  boy  to  one  end  of  a  long  piece  of  thread,  which 
he  would  then  hold  at  the  other  end,  letting  the  button  hang  within  a  glass,  or 
over  a  piece  of  slate-pencil,  or  sealing-wax,  or  a  nail ;  he  would  wait  and  observe 
whether  the  button  swung,  and  whether  in  swinging  it  tapped  the  glass  as  many 
times  as  the  clock  struck  last,  or  moved  along  or  across  the  slate-pencil,  or  in  a 
circle  or  oval.  In  late  times,  parties  in  all  ranks  of  life  have  renewed  and  re- 
peated the  boy'rf  experiment.  They  have  sought  to  ascertain  a  very  simple  feet— 
namely,  whether  the  effect  was  as  reported ;  but  how  many  were  unable  to  do 
this  ?  They  were  sure  they  could  keep  their  hands  immovable, — ^were  sure  they 
oonld  do  so  whilst  watching  the  result, — ^^  ere  sure  that  accordance  of  swing  with 
an  expected  direction  was  not  the  result  of  their  desires  or  involuntary  mo- 
tions. How  easily  all  these  points  could  be  put  to  the  proof  by  not  looking  at  the 
objects,  yet  how  difficult  for  the  experimenter  to  deny  himself  that  privilege.  I 
have  rarely  found  one  who  would  freely  permit  the  substance  experimented  with 
to  be  screened  from  his  sight,  and  then  its  position  changed. 

The  inclination  we  exhibit  in  respect  of  any  report  or  opinion  that  harmonizes 
with  our  preconceived  notions,  can  only  be  compared  in  degree  with  the  incre- 
dulity we  entertain  towards  everything  that  opposes  them ;  and  these  opposite 
and  apparently  incompatible,  or  at  least  inconsistent,  conditions  are  accepted 
simultaneously  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  At  one  moment  a  departure 
from  the  laws  of  nature  is  admitted  without  the  pretence  of  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  proof ;  and  at  the  next,  the  whole  force  of  these  laws,  acting  nndevi- 
atingly  through  all  time,  is  denied,  because  the  testimony  they  give  is  disliked. 

It  is  my  firm  pcrsup.sion,  that  no  man  can  examine  himself  in  the  most  com- 
mon things,  having  any  reference  to  him  personally,  or  to  any  person,  thought, 
or  matter  related  to  him,  without  being  soon  made  aware  of  the  iemptatum  and 
the  difficulty  of  opposing  it.  I  could  give  you  many  illustrations  personal  to 
myself,  abont  atmospheric  magnetism,  lines  of  force,  attraction,  repulsion,  unity 
of  power,  nature  of  matter,  &c. ;   or  in  things  more  general  to  our  common 
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nature,  aboat  likes  and  dislikes,  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears ;  but  it  would  be  nn- 
suiuble  and  also  unnecessaij,  for  each  most  be  conscious  of  a  large  field  sadly 
uncultirated  in  this  respect.  I  will  simplj  express  my  strong  belief,  that  that 
point  of  self-edncation  which  consists  in  teaching  the  mind  to  resist  its  desires 
and  inclinations,  nntil  they  are  proved  to  be  right,  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
not  only  in  things  of  natural  philosophy,  but  in  every  department  of  daily  Hie. 
.  One  exercise  of  the  mind  which  largely  influences  the  power  and  character  of 
the  judgment,  is  the  habit  of  forming  decor  and  precise  ideas.  If,  after  consider- 
ing a  subject  in  our  ordinary  manner,  we  return  upon  it  with  the  special  purpose 
of  noticing  the  condition  of  onr  thoughts,  we  shall  be  astonished  to  find  how 
little  precise  they  remain.  On  recalling  the  phenomena  relating  to  a  matter  of 
fiict,  the  circumstances  modifying  them,  the  kind  and  amount  of  action  pre- 
sented, the  real  or  probable  result,  we  shall  find  that  the  first  impressions  are 
scarcely  fit  for  the  foundation  of  a  judgment,  and  that  the  second  thoughts  will 
be  best.  For  the  acquirement  of  a  good  condition  of  mind  in  this  respect,  the 
thoughts  should  be  trained  to  a  habit  of  clear  and  precise  formation,  so  that 
Tirid  and  distinct  impressions  of  the  matter  in  hand,  its  circumstances  and  con- 
sequences, may  remain. 

I  am  persuaded  that  natural  things  offer  an  admirable  school  for  self-instmo- 
ticn,  a  most  varied  field  for  the  necessary  mental  practice,  and  that  those  who 
exercise  themselves  therein  may  easily  apply  the  habits  of  thought  thus  formed 
to  a  social  use.  As  a  first  step  in  such  practice,  clear  ideas  should  be  obtained 
of  what  is  possible  and  what  is  impossible.  Thus,  it  is  impossible  to  crtate 
force.  We  may  employ  it ;  wc  may  evoke  it  in  one  form  by  its  consumption  in 
ajpother ;  wo  may  hide  it  for  a  period ;  but  we  can  neither  creafs  nor  destroy 
it.  We  may  cast  it  away ;  but  where  we  dismiss  it,  there  it  will  do  its  work. 
If,  therefore,  we  desire  to  consider  a  proposition  respecting  the  employment  or 
evolution  of  power,  let  us  carry  our  judgment,  educated  on  this  point,  with  ua. 
If  the  proposal  include  the  double  use  of  a  force  with  only  one  excitement,  it 
implies  a  creation  of  power,  and  that  cannot  be.  If  we  could  by  the  fingers  draw 
a  heavy  piece  of  wood  or  stone  upward  without  efibrt,  and  then,  letting  it  sink, 
could  produce  by  its  gravity  an  effort  equal  to  its  weight,  that  would  be  a  crea- 
tion of  power,  and  cannot  be. 

So  again  we  cannot  annihilate  matter,  nor  can  we  create  it.  But  if  we  are  sat- 
isfied to  rest  upon  that  dogma,  what  are  we  to  think  of  table-lifting  ?  If  we 
could  make  the  table  to  cease  from  acting  by  the  gravity  upon  the  earth  beneath 
it,  or  by  reaction  upon  the  hand  supposed  to  draw  it  upwards,  we  should  anniki'' 
late  it,  in  respect  of  that  very  property  which  characterizes  it  as  matter. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  are  very  important  aids  to  the  judgment ;  and 
when  a  statement  is  made  claiming  our  assent,  we  should  endeavor  to  reduce 
it  to  some  consequence  which  can  be  inunediately  compared  with,  and  tried  by, 
these  or  like  compact  and  never  fiiiling  truths.  If  incompatibility  appears,  then 
we  have  reason  to  suspend  our  conclusion,  however  attractive  to  the  imagination 
the  proposition  may  be,  and  pursue  the  inquiry  further,  until  aocord«nce  is  ob- 
tained ;  it  must  be  a  most  uneducated  and  presumptuous  mind  that  can  at  once 
consent  to  cast  off  the  tried  truth  and  accept  in  its  place  the  mere  lond  assertion. 
We  should  endeavor  to  separate  the  points  before  us,  and  concentrate  each,  so  as 
to  evolve  a  clear  type  idea  of  the  ruling  fiict  and  its  consequences ;  looking  at  the 
matter  on  every  side,  with  the  great  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  oonstitQeat 
nality,  and  recognizing  it  under  every  variety  of  aspect. 
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In  like  siaiiner  we  should  accustom  ourselves  to  clear  and  definite  language, 
ctpedallj  in  physical  matters,  gi^'ing  to  &  word  its  true  and  full,  but  measured 
•meaning,  that  we  may  be  able  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly  to  the  minds  of  oth- 
ers. Two  persons  cannot  mutually  impart  their  knowledge,  or  compare  and 
nctify  their  conclusions,  unless  both  attend  to  the  true  intent  and  force  of  Ian- 
gnage.  If  by  such  words  as  attraction,  electricity,  polarity,  or  atom,  they  imply 
different  things,  they  may  discuss  facts,  deny  results,  and  doubt  consequences 
tor  an  indefinite  time  without  any  advantageous  progress.  I  hold  it  as  a  great 
point  in  self-education  that  the  student  should  be  continually  engaged  in  forming 
exact  ideas,  and  in  expressing  them  clearly  by  language.  Such  practice  insensi- 
hly  opposes  any  tendency  to  exaggeration  or  mistake,  and  increases  the  sense 
mnd  love  of  truth  in  every  part  of  life. 

I  should  be  sorry,  however,  if  what  I  have  said  were  understood  as  mean- 
ing  that  education  for  the  improvement  and  strengthening  of  the  judgment  is  to 
be  altogether  repressive  of  the  imagination,  or  confine  the  exercise  of  the  mind 
to  processes  of  a  mathematical  or  mechanical  character.  I  believe  that,  in  the 
pursuit  of  physical  science,  the  imagination  should  be  taught  to  present  the  sub- 
ject investigated  in  all  possible,  and  even  in  impossible  views ;  to  search  for 
analogies  of  likeness  and  (if  I  may  say  so)  of  opposition-*-inverse  or  contracted 
analogies ;  to  present  the  fundamental  idea  in  every  form,  proportion,  and  condi- 
tion ;  to  clothe  it  with  suppositions  and  probabilities,  that  all  cases  may  pass 
in  review,  and  be  touched,  if  needful,  by  the  Ithuriel  spear  of  experiment.  But 
ftU  this  must  be  under  govemwunt,  and  the  result  must  not  be  given  to  society 
until  the  judgment,  educated  by  the  process  itself,  has  been  exercised  upon  it. 

When  the  different  data  required  are  in  our  possession,  and  we  have  succeeded 
In  forming  a  clear  idea  of  each,  the  mind  should  be  instructed  to  balance  them 
one  against  another,  and  not  suffered  carelessly  to  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  This 
reserve  is  most  essential ;  and  it  is  especially  needful  that  the  reasons  which  ore 
advene  to  our  expectations  or  our  desires  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 

As  A  result  of  this  wholesome  mental  condition,  we  should  be  able  to  form  a 
proportkmaU  jndffinent.  The  mind  naturally  desires  to  settle  upon  one  thing  or 
another;  to  rest  npon  an  affirmative  or  a  negative;  and  that  with  a  degree  of 
absolutism  which  is  irrational  and  improper.  In  drawing  a  conclusion  it  is  veiy 
difficult,  but  not  the  k»s  necessary,  to  make  it  propartumate  to  the  evidence :  ex- 
cept where  certainty  exists  (a  case  of  rare  occurrence),  we  should  consider  our 
decisions  probable  only.  The  probability  may  appear  very  great,  so  that  in 
affiurs  of  the  world  we  often  accept  such  as  certainty,  and  trust  our  welfare  or 
onr  lives  npon  it  Still,  only  an  uneducated  mind  will  confound  probability 
with  certainty,  especially  when  it  encounters  a  contrary  conclusion  drawn  by 
another  from  like  data.  Occasionally  and  frequendy  the  exercise  of  the  judg- 
ment ought  to  end  in  absolute  reservation.  It  may  be  very  distasteful,  and,  great 
fiitigue,  to  suspend  a  conclusion,  but  as  we  are  not  infallible,  so  we  ought  to  be 
cautions ;  we  shall  eventually  find  onr  advantage,  for  the  man  who  rests  in  his 
position  is  not  so  fiir  Arom  right  as  he  who,  proceeding  in  a  wrong  direction,  is 
erer  increasing  his  distance. 

The  education  which  I  advocate  will  require  patience  and  hbor  of  thought  in 
erery  exercise  tending  to  improve  the  judgment.  It  matters  not  on  what  subject 
a  person's  mind  is  occupied,  he  should  engage  in  it  with  the  conviction  that  it 
will  require  mental  labor.  A  powerful  mind  will  be  able  to  draw  a  conclusion 
more  readily  and  more  correctiy  than  one  of  moderate  character,  bat  both  will 
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tnrpaii  themselTes  if  Aej  make  mn  carneflt,  carefal  mrestigaticm,  instead  </  a 
careleas  or  prgadieed  one ;  and  education  for  thii  paipoee  is  the  more  necessaiy 
for  tbe  latter,  became  the  man  of  leaa  ability  maj,  throagh  it,  raise  his  rank  and 
amend  his  position. 

This  education  has  for  its  first  and  its  last  step  kumiiittf.  It  can  commenoe 
onljr  because  of  a  conriction  of  deficiency ;  and  if  we  are  not  disheartened  under 
the  growing  revelations  which  it  will  make,  that  conviction  will  become  stronger 
unto  the  end.  But  the  humility  will  be  founded,  not  on  comparison  of  ourselves 
with  the  imperfect  standards  around  us,  but  on  the  increase  of  that  internal 
knowledge  whidi  alone  can  make  us  aware  of  our  internal  wants.  The  first 
step  in  correction  is  to  learn  our  deficiencies,  and  having  learned  them,  the  next 
stop  is  almost  complete :  for  no  man  who  has  discovered  that  his  judgment  is 
hasty,  or  illogical,  or  imperfect,  would  go  on  with  the  same  degree  of  haste,  or 
irrationality,  or  presumption,  as  before.    •    • 

I  know  that  I  fiiil  frequently  in  that  veiy  exercise  of  judgment  to  which  I  call 
others,  and  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  much  'more  frequently  I  stand 
manifest  to  those  around  me,  as  one  who  errs,  without  being  corrected  by  know- 
ing it. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Public  Schools  Commission,  Prof.  Far* 
aday  expressed  very  decided  opinions  on  several  of  the  mooted 
questions  of  the  school  curricnlnm. 

NSOLSCT  OF  PHTSICAL  8CIKHCB8  AKD  VATUBAL  HI8TORT. 

That  the  natural  knowledge  which  has  been  given  to  the  world  during  the 
last  fifty  years  sliould  remain  untouched,  is  to  me  a  matter  so  strange  that  I  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  it.  This  knowledge  is  required  by  men  of  ordinary 
intelligence  in  our  lighthouse  arrangements,  and  yet  we  do  not  find  it  here,  al- 
though when  we  go  over  to  France  we  find  it  in  the  class  of  men  doing  the  same 
duty  there — men  who  can  give  a  reason,  supply  a  correction,  and  act  for  them- 
selves, if  they  see  action  b  wanted.  In  just  such  service  here  we  are  obliged 
to  displace  man  after  man  because  they  could  not  attend  to  the  electric  light 
intelligently.  Tbe  French  workman  was  not  superior  in  natural  intdligencei, 
but  the  £nglish  keeper  had  not  been  in  the  wa^  of  having  that  instruction.  My 
experience  and  observations  among  witnesses  m  courts  of  law,  and  among  men 
of  even  good  school  education,  have  satisfied  me  of  the  too  |^encral  want  of  judg- 
ment as  well  as  of  actual  ignorance  of  natural  things — httle  or  no  power  to 
give  a  reason  why  for  what  they  say  or  do. 

The  sciences,  of  which  I  notice  a  great  and  generel  ignorance  even  among  onr 
best  public  school  educated  men — t£it  of  the  air,  the  earth,  the  water — touch  us 
at  all  points,  every  dav,  every  hour,  every  where^they  make  up  life.  And  it 
is  difficult  to  make  such  adult  minds  comprehend  simple  explanations,  which  if 
adressed  to  young  people  in  school  or  in  the  shop,  will  be  both  intelligible,  inter- 
esting, and  profitable.  I  never  yet  found  a  boy  so  young  as  not  to  be  able  to 
understand  oy  simple  explanation  and  to  enjoy  the  point  of  an  experiment.  I 
find  the  grown  up  minds  coming  back  to  me  with  the  same  questions  over  and 
over  again.  They  are  not  prepared  to  receive  these  notions.  They  need  the 
A  B  c  of  the  subjects. 

I  could  teach  a  little  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  of  ordinary  intelligenoe,  all 
those  things  in  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  optics,  which  are  nsvaDy 
taught  at  a  much  later  period.  These  subjects,  and  chmistTj  and  botany, 
should  receive  attention  in  apposite  ways  and  timet  at  school. 

In  matters  of  natural  science,  and  ail  the  uses  and  applications  of  the  same, 
I  should  turn  to  a  man  nntangfat  in  other  respects,  but  acquainted  wiUi  these  sub> 
jects,  rather  than  to  a  classieal  scholar,  to  find  that  mode  or  habit  of  mind  to 
eaaUe  him  to  judge  apUy  in  this  department 
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XATHBXATIC8  IK  PUBLIC  SCHOOL    EDUCATION. 

Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hkrschkl,  who  was  knighted  bj  Queen  Victoria  in 
1888,  as  the  best  representative  of  the  science  of  her  kingdom  at 
the  time  of  her  inauguration,  thus  speaks  of  Mathematics  in  the 
sdbool  curriculum : 

Regarding  as  a  "public  schoor'  any  coniiderable  permanent  educational 
ettablishment  in  which  a  large  number  of  youths  go  through  a  fixed  and  uniform 
oouise  of  school  instruction,  from  the  earliest  age  at  which  bojs  are  usually  sent 
to  schools  to  that  in  which  they  either  enter  the  uniyersities  or  pass  in  some  other 
mode  into  manly  life,  and  in  which  it  is  understood  that  the  education  is  what 
is  called  a  liberal  one,  with  no  special  professional  bias  or  other  avowed  object 
than  to  form  a  youth  for  general  life  and  civilized  society,  I  should  consider  any 
system  radically  faulty  which  should  confine  itself  to  the  study  of  the  classical 
languages,  and  to  so  much  of  Greek  and  Roman  History  as  is  necessaiy  to  un- 
derstand the  classical  authors,  as  its  main  and  primary  feature,  and  should  admit, 
and  that  reluctantly,  a  mere  minimum  of  extra  classical  teaching.  Such  a  sys- 
tem most  necessarily,  I  conceive,  suffer  to  languish  and  become  stunted  and 
dwarfed  for  want  of  timely  exercise,  the  reasoning  faculty,  in  those  years,  be- 
tween fourteen  and  twenty,  when  the  mind  has  become  capable  of  consecutive 
thought  and  of  following  out  a  train  of  logical  argument  to  a  legitimate  con- 
clusion. In  those  years  it  is  quite  as  important  that  youths  should  have  placed 
in  their  hands  and  be  obliged  to  study  books  which  may  best  initiate  them  in 
this  domain  of  human  thought  as  in  that  of  classical  literature.  To  be  able  to 
express  ourselves  fluently  in  Latin  or  Greek  prose  or  verse,  to  have  attained  an 
extensive  familiarity  with  ancient  literature,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
niceties  of  its  grammar,  prosody,  and  idiom — ^all,  in  short,  which  is  included  in 
the  idea  of  classical  scholarship, — is  no  doubt  very  desirable,  and  I  should  be 
one  of  the  last  to  depreciate  it.  But  it  is  bought  too  dear  if  attained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  any  reasonable  prospect  of  improving  the  general  intellectual  char* 
acter  by  acquiring  habits  of  concentrated  thought,  by  familiarizing  the  mind 
with  the  contemplation  of  abstract  truth,  and  by  accustoming  it  to  the  attitude 
of  investigation,  induction,  and  generalization,  while  it  is  yet  plastic  and  iio* 
pressible. 

It  is  these,  and  not  mere  utilitarian  considerations  as  to  the  more  fiivorable 
start  which  previous  mathematical  reading  may  afTord  a  young  man  on  entering 
a  university,  or  the  advantage  in  life  which  a  certain  anK>unt  of  knowledge 
acquired  on  a  variety  of  other  subjects  nuiy  carry  with  it— or  even  as  to  the 
general  expectation  which  society  has  begun  to  entertain  that  a  young  man  call- 
ing himself  educated  shall  not  be  wholly  ignorant  of  at  least  the  elements  of 
mathematical  and  physical  science  (though  these  considerations  are  not  without 
their  weight),  which  incline  me  to  advocate  the  accordance  of  a  veiy  decided 
place  in  public  instruction  in  the  upper  forms  to  an  elementary  course  of  mathe- 
matics, carried  in  geometry  as  far  as  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  the  most 
ordinary  propositions  in  conic  sections,  and  the  doctrine  of  curves ;  in  sjrmbolic 
analysis  as  &r  as  the  general  nature  of  equations  and  the  development  of  funo* 
tions  in  infinite  series,  and  including,  in  the  region  of  applied  mathematics,  at 
least  the  primary  dements  of  statics  and  dynamics.    Such  a  couTBe  migh^  i 
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think,  oommenoe  with  the  arenge  of  bojB  about  their  14th  year,  before  which, 
bowerer,  I  dioald  expect  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic^  limple  and  componndy 
and  decimal  fmctions  to  hare  been  insisted  on. 

I  know  that  it  is  a  common  idea  that  classical  and  mathematical  proficiencj 
are  incompatible  and  simpl j  fnndamentallj  difierent  constitutions  of  mind.  This, 
howerer,  (except  as  regards  the  higher  degrees  of  profidencjr  which  go  to  ren- 
der a  man  distinguished,  either  as  a  scholar  or  a  mathematician,  and  the  propo- 
sition might  then  be  extended  to  ereiy  other  form  of  excellence)  I  disbeliere; 
if  atajthing  further  be  intended  by  such  an  assertion  than  that  tastes  differ,  and 
that  most  men  prefer  to  gire  their  attention  to  subjects  which  fill  the  imagina- 
tion and  interest  the  feelings  rather  than  to  those  which  appeal  to  the  unim- 
passioned  reason,  and  call  for  a  prolonged  and  steady  exercise  of  the  thinking 
powers.  As  to  the  common  remark  that  a  yery  large  proportion  of  young  men 
entering  the  uniTersities  with  a  high  degree  of  classical  training  evince  a  repug- 
nance to  the  mathematical  studies  there  followed,  and  not  unfrequently  rather 
ostentatiously  declare,  and  proceed  to  illustrate  in  practice,  their  inaptitude  for 
such  studies,  it  prores  nothing  but  that  the  one-sidedness  of  their  prerions 
education  has  produced  its  natural  effect ;  and  the  consequence  I  believe  to  be 
that  a  great  mass  of  good  mental  power,  which  might  hare  become  available  to 
human  progress  if  duly  fostered  and  developed,  has  thus  hitherto  been  lost  to 
the  community.  All  that  I  intend,  however,  in  thus  protesting  against  this 
prevalent  notion,  is  to  deprecate  its  being  drawn  into  an  argument  for  not  insist* 
ing  on  attendance  on  the  mathematical  classes  in  the  case  of  boys  who  really  do 
make  little  progress,  and  throwing  back  into  an  unmitigated  classical  routine. 
In  every  school  there  are  boys  of  all  degrees  of  capacity  and  industry,  and 
therefore  of  progress.  But  the  absence  of  these  qualities  is  never  admitted  as  a 
reason  for  their  being  excused  attendance  at  school  hours,  whatever  be  the  lessons 
in  hand,  though  it  may,  and  must,  retard  their  advance  to  higher  classes. 
Besides  mathematical  and  physical  subjects  there  are  to  be  considered  the  modem 
languages,  history,  geography,  music,  drawing,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters 
of  a  similar  nature. 

Dr.  Whbwkll,  Master  of  Trinity  College^  and  Vice  President 

of  the  Uniyeraity  of  Oambridge,  in  which  he  was  also  at  different 

times,  tutor,  professor  of  mineralogy,  moral  philosophy,  &c,  in  a 

treatise  on  Idheral  Educationy  published  first  in  1835,  and  with  addi^ 

tions  in  1850,  and  commended  to  the  Public  School  Commissicm  in 

1862,  has  the  following  remarks : 

Any  one  who  has  thought  at  all  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  middle 
and  higher  classes  in  England,  must  be  aware  that  the  great  classical  schools 
exercise  a  very  powerful  influence  upon  such  educations.  The  flower  of  our  Eng 
lish  youth  spend  at  these  schools  the  years  during  which  the  greater  part  it ' 
acquired  of  all  that  youths  do  acquire  in  the  way  of  learning.  It  is  there  that 
their  mental  habits  in  a  great  measure  receive  the  form  which  they  retain  in 
after  life.  The  tastes  there  generated,  the  estimates  of  different  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge there  communicated  by  the  contagion  of  society,  are  not  easily  afterwards 
changed.  Even  if  at  the  university  they  are  introduced  to  new  subjects  of 
thought,  new  methods  of  study,  new  associates,  new  motives,  still  the  influence 
of  the  school  continues  to  be  extremely  powerful,  and  though  it  may  be  modified. 
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is  nerer  obliterated  by  subseqaent  agencies.  But  the  Tiews  which  hare  been  pre- 
sented in  the  preceding  pages  show  ns  this  influence  operating  still  more  power* 
fnlljr  in  another  way.  If  the  scholars  who  come  firom  the  great  schools  to  the 
vniTersity  are  not  in  a  great  degree  afterwards  moulded  by  the  nnirersity  sys- 
tem ;  if  they  are  not  engaged  upon  new  subjects  and  modes  of  study ;  if  they 
obtain  unirersity  honors,  and  college  emoluments,  merely  by  continuing  the 
pursuit  of  their  school-boy  labors ;  if,  having  done  this,  they  become  so  numer- 
ous in  the  goreming  body  of  the  university  as  to  be  able  to  control  and  direct 
its  measures  ;  if  they  exercise  this  power  so  as  to  perfect  the  next  generation  of 
school  boys  from  being  constrained  to  any  studies  except  those  of  the  schools ; 
then  the  aniversity  is  no  longer  a  place  of  higher  education,  suppljdng  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  schools,  balancing  their  partial  system,  liberalizing  their  neces^ 
saifly  narrow  plan,  converting  the  education  of  the  grammar  school  into  a 
university  education ;  the  university  then  is  merely  an  appendage  to  the  great 
schools,  rewarding  their  best  scholars,  but  teaching  them  nothing ;  giving  prizes, 
but  giving  these  to  proficiency  acquired  at  school,  exercising  little  influence  to 
modify  or  correct,  but  much  to  confirm  the  impressions  made  by  the  mere  classi- 
cal education  of  boyhood. 

After  what  I  have  already  said,  my  readers  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  again 
sajring  that  the  mathematics  ought  to  be  taught  at  school,  so  far  as  to  be  a  prep- 
aration for  the  mathematics  which  are  to  be  studied  at  the  university ;  nor  at 
my  adding  that  the  present  mathematical  teaching  at  several  of  our  great 
schools  fails  of  satisfying  this  condition  with  regard  to  a  great  number  of  their 
scholars,  many  of  them  very  well  instructed  in  the  classics.  Nor  shall  I  here 
attempt  further  to  illustrate  these  propositions.  That  mathematics  is  a  neces- 
sary portion  of  a  liberal  education,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  this  first  part. 
But  mathematics  cannot  be  studied  to  any  purpose  at  the  university,  except  an 
eflRectual  beginning  is  made  at  school.  This  is  true,  even  of  speculative  portion! 
of  mathematics,  such  as  geometry,  in  which  the  main  point  is  to  be  able  to  nn« 
derstand  and  to  state  the  proofs  of  the  propositions  which  belong  to  the  science* 
It  is  still  more  true  of  practical  sciences,  such  as  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  practi- 
cal trigonometry,  in  which  the  learner  has  to  apply  rules  and  to  perform  opera- 
tions which  it  requires  considerable  time  and  application  to  learn  to  apply  and 
to  perform  correctly,  and  still  more,  to  perform  both  correctly  and  rapidly.  If 
this  is  not  learnt  during  the  period  of  boyhood,  at  least  with  regard  to  arithme* 
tic,  it  is  never  learnt ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  all  real  progress  in  mathematicf 
is  impossible.  Yet  how  imperfectly  arithmetic  is  generally  learnt  at  our  great 
schools,  is  remarkable  to  the  extent  of  being  curious,  besides  being,  as  I  oon- 
cdve  it  is^  a  great  misfortune  to  the  boys.  The  sons  of  great  merchants,  bankers, 
and  fund-holders,  when  they  leave  school,  are  very  generally  incapable  of  calcu- 
lating the  discount  upon  a  bill,  and  often  not  able  to  add  up  the  sums  of  an 
•  account  And  few  indeed  of  the  sons  of  our  great  landowners  can  calculate  the 
area  of  a  field  of  irregular,  or  even  of  regular  form,  and  given  dimensions. 
This  appears  to  be  a  lamentable  state  of  things  on  eveiy  account ;  in  its  first 
and  lowest  bearings,  because  such  ignorance  is  a  great  impediment  in  the  practi- 
cal business  of  life ;  in  the  next  place,  because  arithmetic  is  in  itself  a  good  dis- 
cipline of  attention  and  application  of  mind,  and  when  pursued  into  its  applica- 
tions, an  admirable  exercise  of  clearness  of  head  and  ingenuity ;  in  the  next 
place,  becaose,  as  the  boys  of  the  middle  classes  at  commercial  schools  are  oom- 
numlj  tanght  arithmetic  (and  generally  mensuration  also)  eflfectiyely  and  wdl. 
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dK  boys  fioB  tbe  grml  Kbools  baTe,  in  tkoM  mpect,  an  ednatian  inferior  to 
diaft  vUdI  pRvails  in  a  lower  fUge  of  aodccj ;  and  in  tlw  next  place,  again, 
became  the  vant  of  aritluBeoc  makea  h  impawable  that  soch  jonng  men  ihoiild 
RceiTe  a  good  edacation  at  the  vaimsitT.  On  all  dieie  acooonti,  it  appears  to 
ne  in  the  highest  degree  desirable,  that  arithmedc,  at  least,  shonld  hold  a  fixed 
and  prominent  place  in  the  srstcm  of  onr  great  schools. 

Arithmetic,  and  when  that  has  been  mastered,  geometrj,  mensnration,  algebn, 
and  trigonometiy  in  saceessioii,  shonld  form  a  part  of  the  da^lj  bosinesB  of  ereiy 
school  which  is  intended  to  prepare  stndents  for  the  nniTersitj.'  I  am  aware 
that  it  has  been  fiud  that  anj  substantial  attention  to  sadi  subjects  interferes 
with  the  classical  teaching ;  becanae  the  classes  of  boTS  framed  according  to  their 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  will  diftr  from  the  classes  according  to  their 
knowledge  of  mathematics.  Of  coarse  this  is  a  difficnltj  ;  bat  one  which  should 
be  oreroome.  It  has  hitherto  in  a  great  measure  been  orercome  in  the  nniTer- 
ntr  and  in  onr  colleges.  It  is  a  difficnltj  which,  if  we  jield  to  it,  and  allow  it 
to  deter  us  from  the  attempt  to  improre  onr  education,  will  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  hare  a  libend  edacation ;  because  it  will  exclude  all  but  one  dement 
At  this  rate,  we  shall  teach  our  bors  Greek  and  Latin,  and  not  teach  them  any- 
thing  else,  for  fear  it  should  interfere  with  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  this,  daring  the 
first  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  life,  when  tbej  might  learn  tbe  elements  of  all 
human  knowledge  and  acquire  habits  which  would  lead  them  into  any  part  of 
literature  or  science,  aoeording  to  their  intellectual  tendencies. 

Arithmetic  has  usually  been  a  portion  of  education  on  somewhat  different 
grounds,  namely,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  being  an  example  of  reasoning, 
as  on  account  of  its  practical  use  in  the  business  of  life.  To  know  and  to  be  able 
familiarly  to  apply  the  rules  of  arithmetic  is  requisite  on  innumerable  occasions 
of  private  and  public  business ;  and  since  this  ability  can  nerer  be  so  easily  and 
completely  acquired  as  in  early  youth,  it  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  business  of  a 
boy  at  school.  For  the  like  reasons  mensuration  ought  to  be  learnt  at  an  eariy 
period ;  that  is,  the  rules  for  determining  the  magnitude  in  numbers  of  lines, 
spaces,  and  solids,  under  given  conditions ;  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  difien 
fr:om  geometry  as  the  practical  from  the  speculatiTe,  and  which,  like  other  practi- 
cal habits,  may  be  most  easily  learnt  in  boyhood,  leaving  the  theoretical  aspect 
of  the  subject  for  the  business  of  the  higher  education  which  comes  at  a  later 
period.  There  is  another  reason  for  making  arithmetic  a  part  of  the  school 
learning  of  ail  who  are  to  have  a  liberal  education,  namely,  that  without  a  veiy 
complete  fiuniliarity  with  actual  arithmetical  processes,  none  of  the  branches  of 
algebra  can  be  at  all  understood.  Algebra  was,  at  first,  a  generalization  and 
abstraction  of  arithmetic ;  and  whatever  other  shape  it  may  take  by  successive 
steps  in  the  minds  of  mathematicians,  it  will  never  be  really  understood  by  those 
students  who  do  not  go  through  this  step.  And,  as  we  have  already  said,  there 
is,  in  a  general  education,  little  or  nothing  gained  by  going  beyond  this.  The 
successive  generalizations  of  one  or  another  new  calculus  may  form  subjects  of 
progressive  study  for  those  whose  education  is  completed,  but  cannot  enter  into 
a  general  education  without  destroying  the  proportion  of  its  parts. 

It  is  not  quite  so  necessary  that  geometry  should  be  well  studied  at  schod  as 
it  is  that  arithmetic  should  be  well  taught  there ;  because  in  geometiy  the  learner 
has  only  to  understand  and  to  remember,  whereas  in  arithmetic  he  has  to  work 
in  virtue  of  acquired  habit.  A  student  at  the  university,  if  he  had  veiy  good 
Viental  talents,  might  perhaps  go  forward  and  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of 
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matbexnatics,  eren  if  he  had  his  geometiy  to  begin  after  his  arrival.  Still  it  is 
not  rerjr  likely  that  he  would  do  bo.  The  habits  of  mental  attention  and  cohe- 
rence of  thought  should  be  cultivated  before  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  they  will 
hardly  be  cultivated  to  much  purpose.  It  appears  to  be,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  quite  necessary  that  youths  who  are  to  come  to  tlie  university  should 
become  masters  of  some  considerable  portion  of  Euclid  before  they  come.  In- 
deed this  appears  to  be  the  more  necessary  now,  liecausc,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
boys  in  general  are  more  slow  in  understanding  any  portion  of  mathematics 
than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  It  may  be  that  I  am  mistaken,  but  so  it  ap- 
pears to  me ;  and  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  at  all  improbable  that  a  long  con- 
inuance  of  mere  classical  learning,  of  the  kind  which  I  have  already  attempted 
to  characterize,  should  have  led  to  that  which  not  I  alone  think  likely  to  result 
from  such  an  education  ;  namely,  an  incapacity  for  all  continuous  thought  and 
all  intellectual  labor.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  incredible  that  a  long  course  of 
indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  taste  and  imagination,  without  any  corresponding 
exercise  of  the  reason,  may  have  emasculated  the  intellects  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, so  that  they  prove  feeble  in  comparison  with  their  fathers,  when  they  are 
called  to  any  task  requiring  continuous  and  systematic  thought. 

In  the  treatise  (Part  Land  IL),from  which  the  foregoing  extracts 
are  taken,  Dr.  Whewell  maintains  the  supremacy  of  mathematical 
study  in  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  faculty  over  the  classics  or 
natural  science,  and  as  a  useful  gymnastic  of  the  mind,  far  superior 
to  logic  itsel£  In  this  field  he  encountered  an  antagonist  at  least 
worthy  of  his  steel. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 

In  an   elaborate    essay  in  the  Edinburgh    Review  for  January, 

1886,  Sir  William  Hamilton  examines  the  claims  set  forth  by  Dr. 

Whewell,  and  summons  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  soundness  of  his 

own  views  in  contradiction  of  those  claims. 

How  opposite  are  the  habitudes  of  mind  which  the  study  of  the  Mathemat- 
ical and  the  study  of  the  Philosophical  sciences*  require  and  cultivate,  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  observers  from  the  most  ancient  .times.  The  principle 
of  this  contrast  lies  in  their  different  objects,  in  their  different  ends,  and  in  the 
different  modes  of  considering  their  objects  ;— differences  in  the  sciences  them- 
selves, which  calling  forth,  in  their  cultivators,  different  faculties,  or  the  same 
faculty  in  diflfercnt  ways  and  degrees,  determine  developments  of  thought  so  dis- 
similar, that  in  the  same  individual  a  capacity  for  the  one  class  of  sciences  has, 
not  without  reason,  been  considered  as  detracting  from  his  qualification  for  the 
other. 

*  It  may  b*  irniper  here  to  remark  upon  the  rafue  unireniallty  which  is  giTen  to  the  terms 
phtlosopky  and  phUosophieal  in  common  £ngli«h  ;  an  indeflnttnde  limited  specially  to  this  coun- 
try. Mathenutics  and  Physics  may  here  be  called  philosophical  sciences :  whereas,  on  th« 
Continent,  they  are  excluded  from  philosophy,  philosophical  being  there  applied  emphatically 
to  those  sciences  which  are  immediately  or  mediately  mental.  H^s^l,  in  one  of  his  works, 
mentiona  that  in  looking  orer  what  in  England  are  published  under  the  titte  of  "  PhUosophi- 
eal TiBusectiona,*'  he  hMl  been  unable  to  find  any  philosophy  at  all.  This  abusire  employment 
of  the  words  Is  lliTored,  I  belieTe,  principally,  at  Cambridge :  for  if  Mathematics  and  Physics 
are  not  philosophical,  then  ttiat  university  most  confess  that  it  now  encourages  no  philosophy 
whatever.    The  history  of  this  insular  peculiarity  might  easily  be  traced. 
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As  to  their  objeetM^^ln  the  fint  piece  >-The  Mafhfmaticel  edeoeee  are  limited 
>  the  reUtioiie  of  qnmntitj  akme,  or,  to  speak  more  ooirecttj,  to  tbe  one  relatioa 
i  qnantitke  equality  and  ineqoalitj ;  the  Philoaophical  edenceBy  on  the  eon- 
nry,  are  aatrictMl  to  none  of  the  categories,  are  ooextensiTe  with  ezistenoe  and 
its  modes,  and  circnnuicribed  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  human  intellect  it8el£ 
Ib  the  second  place : — Mathematics  take  no  acooont  of  things,  bat  are  conTciaant 
aolely  about  certain  images ;  and  their  whole  sdeooe  is  contained  in  the  separa- 
tion, conjunction,  and  comparison  of  these.  Philoeophy,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
mainly  occupied  with  realities ;  it  b  the  sdcDoe  of  a  real  existence,  not  merely 
of  an  imagined  existence. 

As  to  their  ends,  and  their  procedure  to  these  ends. — Truth  or  knowledge 
is,  indeed,  the  scope  of  both ;  but  the  kind  of  knowledge  prDpoeed  by  the  one  is 
Tery  different  from  those  proposed  by  the  other. — In  Mathematical  the  whole 
principles  are  given ;  in  Philosophy,  the  greater  number  are  to  be  sought  out  and 
establithed. — In  Mathematics,  the  given  principles  are  both  material  and  formal, 
that  is,  they  afford  at  once  the  condition^ of  the  construction  of  the  science,  and 
of  our  knowledge  of  that  construction  {prmcipia  euendi  et  cogmMcmdi),  In  Phi- 
losophy, the  pYcn  principles  are  only  formal— only  the  logical  conditions  of  the 
abstract  {KMsibility  of  knowledge.  In  Blathematics,  the  whole  science  is  rirtually 
containcil  in  its  data ;  it  is  only  the  erotution  of  a  potential  knowledge  into  an  ac- 
tual, and  its  procedure  is  thus  merely  explicative.  In  Philoeophy,  the  sdenoe  is 
not  contained  in  data ;  its  principles  are  merely  the  rules  for  cur  conduct  in  the 
quest,  in  the  proof,  in  the  arrangement  of  knowledge ;  it  is  a  transition  from  ab- 
solute ignorance  to  science,  aud  its  procedure  is  therefore  ampliatire.  In  Idath- 
ematics  we  always  depart  fVom  the  definition ;  in  Philosophy,  with  the  definition 
we  usually  end.^Matbematics  know  nothing  of  causes ;  the  research  of  causes 
is  PhiloHOphy  ;  the  former  display  only  the  that  (rd  Srt);  the  latter  mainly  inres- 
tigates  the  why  (r<  6i6rt). — The  truth  of  Mathematics  is  the  harmony  of  thought 
and  tbou^bt ;  the  truth  of  Philosophy  is  the  harmony  of  thought  and  existence. 
Hence  the  absurdity  of  all  applications  of  the  mathematical  method  to  phi- 
losophy. 

It  is,  howorer,  proximately  in  the  different  modes  of  considering  their  objects 
that  Mathematics  and  Philosophy  so  differently  cultivate  the  mind. 

In  the  Jirtt  place  :^ Without  entering  on  the  metaphysical  nature  of  Space 
and  Time,  as  the  basis  of  concrete  and  discrete  quantities,  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  tliat  Space  and  Time,  as  the  neoessair  condi- 
tions of  thought,  are,  severally,  to  us  absolutely  one ;  and  each  of  their  modifica- 
tions, though  apprehended  as  singular  in  the  act  of  consciousness,  is,  at  the 
same  time,  recognized  as  virtually,  and  in  effect,  universal.  Mathematical 
science,  therefore,  whose  notions  (as  number,  figure,  motion)  are  exclusively 
modifications  of  these  fundamental  forms,  separately  or  in  combination,  does  not 
establish  their  universality  on  any  a/Mften'on  process  of  abstraction  and  genersl- 
ization  ;  but  at  once  contemplates  the  general  in  the  indiWdnal.  The  universal 
notions  of  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  are,  with  a  few  great  exceptions,  gener. 
alizations  from  experience ;  and  as  the  universal  constitutes  the  rule  under  which 
the  [ihilosopher  thinks  the  individual,  philosophy  consequently,  the  reverse  of 
mathematics,  views  the  individual  in  the  general. 

In  the  second  place : — In  Mathematics,  quantity,  when  not  divorced  from  form, 
is  itself  really  presented  to  the  intellect  in  a  lucid  image  of  phantasy,  or  in  a 
sensible  dUgmm ;  and  the  quantities  which  can  not  thus  be  distinctly  construed 
inugination  and  sense,  arc,  as  only  syntheses  of  unity,  repetitions  of  identity 
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adeqoatolj,  though  convcntionallj,  denoted  in  the  yicarioos  combination  of  a 
ftw  simple  83rmbolB.  Thus  both  in  geometry,  bjr  an  ostensire  construction,  and 
in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  hj  a  symbolical,  the  intellect  is  relieyed  of  all  effort 
in  the  support  and  presentation  of  its  objects;  and  is  therefore  left  to  operate 
vpon  thm  in  all  the  ease  and  securitj  with  which  it  considers  the  concrete  real- 
ities of  nature.  Philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  is  principally  occupied  with  those 
general  notions  which  are  thought  by  the  intellect  but  are  not  to  be  pictured  in 
the  imagination ;  and  yet,  though  thus  destitute  of  the  light  and  deAnitude 
of  mathematical  representations,  philosophy  is  allowed  no  adequate  language  of 
it!  own ;  and  the  common  language,  in  its  vagueness  and  insufficiency,  does  not 
afibrd  to  its  unimaginable  abstractions  that  guarantee  and  support,  which, 
though  less  wanted,  is  fully  obtained  by  its  riral  science,  in  the  absolute  equiva- 
IsDce  of  mathematical  thought  and  mathematical  expression. 

In  the  dtird  place : — Mathematics,  departing  from  certain  original  hypotheses 
and  these  hypotheses  exclusiTely  determining  eveiy  movement  of  their  proced- 
nie,  and  the  images  or  the  vicarious  symbols  about  which  they  are  conversant 
being  clear  and  simple,  the  deductions  of  the  sciences  are  apodietic  or  demon- 
strative ;  that  is,  the  possibility  of  the  oontraiy  is,  at  eveiy  step,  seen  to  be  ex- 
cluded in  the  yerj  comprehensfon  of  the  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Philos- 
ophy (with  the  exception  of  the  Theory  of  Logic),  and  in  our  reasonings  in 
general,  such  demonstrative  certainty  is  rarely  to  be  attained ;  prvbabU  certainty, 
diat  is,  where  we  are  never  conscious  of  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary,  is  all 
that  can  be  compassed ;  and  this  also,  not  being  internally  evolved  from  any 
fundamental  datOf  must  be  sought  for,  collected,  and  applied  from  without. 

From  this  general  contest  it  will  easily  be  seen,  how  an  excessive  study  of 
mathematical  sciences  not  only*  does  not  prepare,  but  absolutely  incapacitates 
dxd  mind,  for  those  intellectual  enei^es  which  philosophy  and  life  require.  We 
are  thus  disqualified  for  observation,  either  internal  or  external — for  abstraction 
and  generalization — and  for  common  reasoning ;  nay  disposed  to  the  alternative 
of  blind  credulity  or  of  irrational  skepticism.    *    •    • 

But  the  study  of  mathematical  demonstration  is  mainly  reconunended  as  a 
practice  of  reasoning  in  general ,  and  it  is  precisely,  as  such  a  practice,  that  its 
inutility  is  perhaps  the  greatest.  General  reasoning  is  almost  exclusively  occu- 
pied on  contingent  matter ;  if  mathematical  demonstration  therefore  supplies,  as 
is  contended,  the  best  exercise  of  practical  logic,  it  must  do  this  by  best  enabling 
uf  to  counteract  the  besetting  tendencies  to  error,  and  to  overcome  the  principal 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  probable  reasonings.  Now,  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties  of  such  reasoning  lie  wholly — 1,  iu  its  form — 2,  in  its  tfehide — 3,  in  its 
object'inatter.    Of  these  severally. 

1.  As  to  the  ybrm; — The  study  of  mathematics  educates  to  no  sagacity  in 
detecting  and  avoiding  the  fallacies  which  originate  in  the  thought  itself  of  the 
reasoner- — Demonstration  is  only  demonstration,  if  the  necessity  of  the  one 
contrary  and  the  impossibility  of  the  other  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  object- 
matter  itself,  absolutely  clear  to  consciousness  at  eveiy  step  of  its  deduction. 
Mathematical  reasoning,  therefore,  as  demonstrative,  allows  no  room  for  any 
sophistry  of  thought;  the  necessity  of  its  matter  necessitates  the  correctness 
of  its  form,  and,  consequently,  it  cannot  forewarn  and  arm  the  student  againsfe 
thb  formidable  principle  of  error.    *    •    • 

2.  In  regard  to  the  vehiek : — Mathematical  language,  precise  and  adequate, 
nay,  absolutely  convertible  with  mathematical  thought,  can  afibrd  us  no  example 
of  those  fidlades  which  so  easily  arise  from  the  ambiguities  of  ordinary  language; 
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its  ttadj  cmn  not,  therefore,  it  is  erident,  tapply  us  with  mnj  means  of  obriattng 
those  illnsions  ftom  whidi  it  Is  itself  exempt.  The  contrast  of  mathematics  and 
pfailosophj,  in  this  respect,  is  an  interesting  object  of  speculation ;  but,  as  imita- 
tkm  is  impossible,  one  of  no  practical  result. 

3.  I  nrespect  of  the  wtatter : — ^Mathematics  afibrd  us  no  assistance,  either  in 
conquering  the  difficulties,  or  in  aroiding  the  dangers  which  we  encounter  in  the 
great  field  of  probabilities  wherein  we  Utc  and  more. 

As  to  the  diffiatUieM : — ^Bfsthematical  demonstration  is  solely  occupied  in  de- 
ducing conclusions;  probable  reasoning,  principally  concerned  in  looking  out 
for  premises. — ^All  mathematical  reasoning  flows  from,  and— admitting  no  tribu- 
tary sti^ams— can  be  traced  back  to  its  original  source :  principle  and  conclusion 
are  convertible.  The  most  eccentric  deduction  of  the  science  is  only  the  last 
ring  in  a  long  chain  of  reasoning,  which  descends,  with  adamantine  necessity, 
link  by  link,  in  one  simple  series,  from  its  original  dependence. — ^In  contingent 
matter,  on  the  contrary,  the  reasoning  is  comparatiyely  short ;  and  as  the  con- 
clusion can  seldom  be  securely  established  on  a  single  antecedent,  it  is  necessaiy, 
in  order  to  realize  the  adequate  amount  of  evidence,  to  accumulate  probabilities 
by  multiplying  the  media  of  inference ;  and  thus  to  make  the  same  conclusion, 
as  it  were,  the  spex  of  many  convergent  ailments.  In  general  reasoning, 
therefore,  the  capacities  mainly  requisite,  and  mainly  cultivated,  are  the  prompt 
acuteness  which  discovers  what  msterials  are  wanted  for  our  premises,  and 
the  activity,  knowledge,  sagacity,  and  research  able  competently  to  supply 
them. — ^In  demonstration,  on  the  contrary,  the  one  capacity  cultivated  is  that 
patient  habit  of  suspending  all  intrusive  thought,  and  of  continuing  an  atten- 
tion to  the  unvaried  evolution  of  that  perspicuous  evidence  which  it  passively 
recognizes,  but  does  not  actively  discover.  Of  Observation,  Experiment,  In- 
duction, Analogy,  the  mathematician  knows  nothing.  What  Mr.  Whewell, 
diercfore,  alleges  in  praise  of  demonstration — "  that  the  mixture  of  various 
grounds  of  conviction,  which  is  so  common  in  other  men's  minds,  is  rigorously 
excluded  from  the  mathematical  student's,"  is  precisely  what  mainly  contributes 
to  render  it  useless  as  an  exercise  of  reasoning.  In  the  practical  business  of  life 
the  geometer  is  proverbially  but  a  child :  and  for  the  theory  of  science  ? — the 
subtlety  of  mind,  the  multiformity  of  matter,  lie  far  beyond  calculus  and  demon- 
stration ;  mathematics  are  not  the  net  in  which  Psyche  may  be  caught,  nor  the 
chain  by  which  Proteus  can  be  fettered. 

As  to  the  dangers: — How  important  soever  may  be  the  study  of  general  Ic^ic, 
in  providing  us  against  the  follacies  which  originate  both  in  the  form  and  in  the 
vehicle  of  reasoning,  the  error  of  our  conclusions  is,  in  practice,  far  less  fro-, 
qnently  occasioned  by  any  vice  in  our  logical  inference  from  premises,  than  by 
the  sin  of  a  rash  assumption  of  premises  materially  false.  Now  if  mathematics, 
as  is  maintained,  do  constitute  the  true  logical  cathartieonf  the  one  practical  /nv- 
pcedeutic  of  all  reasoning,  it  must  of  course  enable  us  to  correct  this  the  most 
dangerous  and  prevalent  of  our  intellectual  failings.  But,  among  all  our  ra- 
tional pursuits,  mathematics  stand  distinguished,  not  merely  as  afibrding  us  no 
aid  toward  alleviating  the  evil,  but  as  actually  inflaming  the  disease.  The  math- 
ematician, as  already  noticed,  is  exclusively  engrossed  with  the  deduction  of  in- 
evitable conclusions,  from  data  passively  received ;  while  the  cultivators  of  the 
other  departments  of  knowledge,  mental  and  physical,  are  for  the  most  part, 
actively  occupied  in  the  quest  and  scrutiny,  in  the  collection  and  balancing  iji 
]>robablUties,  in  order  td  obtain  and  purify  the  focts  on  which  thdr  premises  aie 
10  be  established. 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OP  CLASSICAL  STUDIES.* 

The  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  with  the  literature  to  which  these  tonics  are 
the  keys,  obtained  their  footliold  in  the  schools  of  Christian  nations,  not  be- 
causL*  the  siudj  of  a  dead  language  was  the  best  mental  discipline  for  young 
students,  or  tlie  only  means  of  then*  acquiring  a  masterly  freedom  in  the  use  of 
their  own  tongue,  but  because  at  the  time  they  were  introduced  into  scliools, 
as  branches  of  study,  they  were  the  languages  of  educated  men,  and  were  em- 
pk>jed  for  public  business,  literature,  philosophy,  science  and  religion.  Once 
introduced,  they  have  retained  their  position  partly  for  the  same  reasons,  and 
psitly  by  the  iniiueuoe  of  endowments  and  the  force  of  habit 

Gretk  Language, 

It  arose  from  the  rehitions  in  which  tiie  Greek  and  Latin  languages  haTO 
stood,  in  the  past,  to  the  whole  higher  life,  intellectual  and  moral,  literary  and 
sdentific,  civil  and  religious,  of  Western  Europe.  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well 
as  Jews,  are  our  spiritual  ancestora  They  lefl;  treasures  of  recorded  thought, 
word,  and  deed,  by  the  timely  and  judicious  use  of  which  their  heirs  have  be- 
come the  leaders  of  mankind.  But  they  led  them  in  custody  of  their  native 
tongues. 

After  Alexander,  the  Greek  tongue  spread  widely  through  the  East,  and  be- 
came the  means  of  blending  Oriental  with  Western  modes  of  thought  Com- 
merce prepared  the  way  for  liberal  intercourse.  Ideas  were  exchanged  freely 
with  reciprocal  advantage.  But  the  Greek,  offering  new  philosophy  for  old  re- 
ligion, obtained  for  Europe  the  more  precious  gift — 

X/»6«fa  xo^ciear,  btar6/t0oi  hvtri0o(u¥. 

Ko' faith  attracted  more  attention  than  that  of  the  Jews.  Their  sacred  books 
were  carefully  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  and  afterwards,  by  fanciful 
adaptation,  and  by  real  insight,  expressed  in  terms  of  Greek  thought  Greek 
philosophy,  meanwhile,  embracing  with  reverence  the  long-sought  wisdom  of 
the  East,  went  beyond  the  measure  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  or  PUto,  and  often 
beyond  the  guidance  of  sober  reason,  in  ascetic  abstraction  from  the  things  of 
sense,  and  ardent  longing  after  spiritual  truth. 

Christianity  itself  had  Greek  for  its  mother-tongue.  St  Paiil,  a  Roman  citi- 
zen, writes  in  Greek  to  the  Christians  of  Rome.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  Greek,  and  so  is  that  of  St  James  "  to  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad." 

For  g^reat  part  of  three  centuries,  the  churches  of  the  West  were  mostly 
**  Greek  religious  colonies."  f  Their  language,  their  organization,  their  liturgy,^ 
their  Scriptures,  were  Greek.  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  apologists  and  his- 
tbrians  of  the  early  church,  the  great  theologians,  orthodox  and  heretic,  wrote 
and  spoke  Greek.  The  proceedings  of  the  first  seven  Councils  were  carried  on, 
and  the  speculative  form  of  the  Christian  faith  defined,  in  that  language.    It 

*  This  artielt  is  maioly  from  m  '*  K^tf  vn  tk*  Hiaurj  9f  CUtHcal  Edwcatiam^**  io  MeMil- 
lra**s  EMayt  on  Liberal  SUidMt.  JM7,  bj  CharlM  Stuart  Parkar.  Tbe  author  refen  to  Voa 
RanoMT,  aad  Schmidt,  for  hit  malarial. 

t  Milmao'i  Latia  Cbrittianity,  i.  S7. 

t  Itit  tlgaifleMt  that  tha  word  Mtefyy  isGraak,  aa  are  ibyam,  ^a/m,  kfimUff^  and  uUtkUm^ 
Uftiam  und  9m€kmH§tt  priettt  kithtpt  Mnd  p«p^ 
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was  hardly  poflsible  to  handle  the  profounder  questions  in  any  other.  Augus- 
tine is  at  a  loss  for  words  to  speak  of  them  in  Latin.  Seven  centuries  later 
Ansclm  undertakes  the  task  with  diffidence;  nor  is  it  clear  whether  in  his  own 
judgment  he  succeeds  or  fails. 

Thus,  when  Christianity  became  the  State  religion,  and  the  emperor,  in  such 
broken  language  as  lie  could  command,  took  a  modest  part  in  the  discussions 
of  NieoBo,  it  was  a  last  and  signal  spiritual  triumph  of  captive  Greece  over 
Rome. 

The  ancient  Church  encouraged  the  study  of  heathen  literature^  but  with  a 
paramount  regard  to  morality  and  Christian  truth.  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Quin- 
tilian  had  pointed  out  tlio  danger  of  using  the  poets  indiscriminately  as  school- 
books  ;  and  the  Father  who  slept  with  Aristophanes  under  his  pillow  would 
not  liave  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  boys.  But  even  Tertullian  allowed  Chris- 
tian boys  to  attend  the  public  schools  under  pagan  masters. 

Origen  made  the  study  of  heathen  poets  and  moralists  preparatory  to  that 
of  higtier  Christian  truth.  His  master,  Clement,  taught  that  philoeophy  was 
tlie  testament  or  dispensation  given  to  the  Greeks,  the  schoolmaster  to  bring 
them,  as  the  Mosaic  law  brought  the  Jews,  to  Christ  And  his  teaching  was 
generally  accepted.  To  tliis  day  "  along  the  porticoes  of  Eastern  ehurchsa, 
both  in  Greece  and  Russia,  are  to  be  seen  portrayed  on  the  walls  the  figures 
of  Homer,  Thucydides,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  as  pioneers  preparing  the  way 
for  Christianity."  When  Julian  forbade  the  Cliristians  to  institute  public 
schools  of  rhetoric  and  literature,  in  which  pagan  authors  might  be  read,  Um 
bishops  protested. 

During  this  first  Christian  age,  Greek  was  the  common  language  of  litenir 
ture,  while  Latin,  after  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  rapidly  declined.  The  "Medita- 
tions "  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  are  composed  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
freedman  Epictetua.  No  Latin  names  can  be  placed  beside  tlioso  of  Ludan 
and  Plutarch,  Arrian  and  Dion  Cassius,  Ptolemy  and  Galen.  At  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  the  great  conservative  and  liberal  universities,  studies  in  grammar 
and  criticism  were  conducted  side  by  side  with  philosopliy  and  science.  In 
both  alike  the  Greek  tongue  was  employed.  Of  all  the  considerable  intellectual 
production  which  went  on  throughout  the  Roman  world,  jurisprudence  alone 
was  Latin. 

LcUin  Langtioge. 

If  Greek  was  the  chosen  language  which  carried  literatoro,  science,  and  wis- 
dom, Cliristian,  as  well  as  heathen,  to  the  highest  pitch  in  the  ancient  worklr 
Latin  also  was  an  appointed  means  of  transferring  them  to  Western  Europa 

The  imperial  art  of  Rome  laid  the  solid  foundations  on  which,  when,  the  flood 
of  barbarism  began  to  subside,  much  of  the  old  fabric  was  laboriously  reoon- 
structed,  before  the  thoughts  of  man  took  a  wider  ranga  In  Spain  and  Gaul 
Latm  became  the  mother  tongue.  But  in  uneducated  mouths  it  resumed  that 
process  of  decay  and  regeneration,  the  natural  life  of  a  language  spoken  and 
not  written,  which  only  literature  can  arrest  Hence  in  time,  Italians,  as  well 
as  Spaniards  and  French,  had  to  learn  book-Latin  as  a  Somgn  languagv.  It 
was  to  them  what  the  writings  of  our  forefathers  would  be  to  no,  if  **BBgli8o" 
literature  excelled  English  as  Roman  did  "  Romance."  But  other  than  lite- 
rary interests  maintained  the  old  Latin  aa  a  common  language  beaide  the  pr»* 
vincial  dialects  of  the  new. 
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The  laws  of  the  TVestem  Empire,  the  last  and  grefttest  product  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  mind,  were  adopted  by  the  Gothic,  Lombard,  and  Carlovingiau 
djmasties,  and  in  the  twelilh  ceoturj  the  first  great  European  school  at  Bo- 
logna W9a  thronged  by  students  of  Roman  law.  At  one  time  tttcre  were 
twenty  thousand,  from  different  countries,  dividing  their  attention  between  civil 
and  canoQ  law,  the  Pandects  and  the  Decretals.  Both  were  studied  with  a 
view  to  advancement  in  life,  but  especially  to  Church  preferment 

Indeed  it  may  be  said,  with  as  much  truth  as  is  required  in  metaphor,  that 
the  ark  which  carried  through  the  darkest  age,  together  with  its  own  sacred 
treasures,  the  living  use  of  ancient  Latin,  and  some  tradition  of  ancient  learn- 
ing, was  the  Christian  Church. 

What  at  first  had  been  everywhere  a  Greek  became  in  "Western  Europe  a 
Latin  religrion.  The  discipline  of  Rome  maintained  the  body  of  doctrine  whicii 
the  thought  of  Greece  had  defined.  A  new  Latin  version,  superseding  alike 
the  venerable  Greek  translation  of  ttie  Old  Testament  and  tlie  original  words 
of  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  became  the  received  text  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  Latin  Fathers  acquired  an  authority  scarcely  less  binding.  The  ritual,  les- 
sons, and  hymns  of  the  Church  were  Latin.  Ecclesiastics  transacted  the  busi- 
ness of  civil  departments  requiring  education.  Libraries  were  armories  of  the 
Church :  grammar  was  part  of  her  drill.  The  humblest  scholar  was  enlisted  in 
her  service:  she  recruited  her  ranks  by  founding  Latin  schools.  '*  I'ducation 
in  the  rudiments  of  Latin,"  sajs  Hallam,  "was  imparted  to  a  greater  number 
of  individuals  than  at  present ;"  and,  as  they  had  more  ^zse  for  it  than  at  pres- 
ent»  it  was  longer  retained.  If  a  boy  of  humble  birth  had  a  taste  for  letters, 
or  if  a  boy  of  high  birth  had  a  distaste  for  arms,  the  first  step  was  to  learn 
Latin.  His  foot  was  then  on  the  ladder.  He  might  rise  by  the  good  offices  of 
his  family  to  a  bishopric,  or  to  the  papacy  itself  by  merit  and  the  grace  of 
God.  Latin  enabled  a  Greek  fh)m  Tarsus  (Theodore)  to  become  the  founder  of 
learning  in  the  English  church ;  and  a  Torkshireman  (Alcuin)  to  organize  the 
schools  of  Charlemagne.  Without  Latin,  our  English  Winfrid  (St  Boniface) 
oonJd  not  have  been  apostle  of  Germany  and  reformer  of  the  Prankish  Church ; 
or  the  German  Albert,  master  at  Paris  of  Thomas  Aquinas;  or  Nicholas  Breaks- 
peare,  Pope  of  Rome.  With  it.  Western  Christendom  was  one  vast  field  of 
labor:  calls  for  self-sacrifice,  or  offers  of  promotion,  might  come  fh)m  north  or 
south,  fh)m  east  or  west 

Thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  Latin  was  made  the  groundwork  of  education ;  not 
for  the  beauty  of  its  classical  literature,  nor  because  the  study  of  a  dead  lan- 
guage was  the  best  mental  gymnastic,  or  the  only  means  of  acquiring  a  mas- 
terly freedom  in  the  use  of  living  tongues,  but  because  it  was  the  language  of 
educated  men  throughout  Western  Europe,  employed  for  public  business,  lite- 
rature, philosophy,  and  science;  above  all,  in  God's  providence,  essential  to  the 
unity,  and  therefore  enforced  by  the  authority,  of  the  Western  Church. 

But  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  classical,  and  in  the  West  Greek 
becune  an  unknown  tongue.  Cicero  did  less  to  form  style  than  Jerome;  Plato 
was  forgotten  in  fhvor  of  Augustine ;  Aristotle  alone,  translated  out  of  Greek 
into  Syriac,  out  of  Syriac  into  Arabic,  out  of  Arabic  into  Latin,  and  in  Latin 
poised  of  erery  thing  offensive  to  the  mediaeval  mind,  had  become  in  the  folios 
of  ThaamM  Aquinas  a  buttress^  if  not  a  pillar,  of  the  Christian  Cburcfa. 
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Prof.  Max  Mcllks,  TaTlorum  Profestor  of  Modem  Langoages 
Ml  Oxfcrd.  remarks  on  the  stadv  of  these  languages : 

The  experience  of  German  icbcois  as  well  as  of  Eng1L<h,  as  gcnemliy- 
fonsdnited,  is  this:  flacncr  in  speskine  »  never  acquir^i.  The  tiine.span»d 
fr\>m  ocher  studies  is  \m\j  raffictent  to  gire  the  pupil  a  |*ood  groimdinj^  in 
pnmmar,  and  the  mafterr  of  a  sufficient  nomber  of  words  to  enable  him  to 
read  a  newspaper  or  an  historical  aathor. 

Some  bors  hare  no  ear  for  acccnis  at  all,  jnst  as  some  hare  no  ear  for  music, 
and,  although  thej  nuv  bear  a  word  pronounced  br  a  Frenchman,  thcjr  cannoi 
imitate  it. 

Much  more  miirht  be  sared  in  the  teaching:  French  at  public  schools  if  it  was 
prarteii  on  the  knowledge  of  Latin  which  moM  of  the  liors  pow€9S.  There  is  no 
ItMUure  o(  French  jrrammar  which  does  not  find  iu  explanation  in  Latin,  and  if 
the  ivnnectinjT  links  werv  clrarlr  put  beforv  the  pupil,  he  would  tind  that  his 
knowledge  of  Xatin  enables  him  at  once  to  undentaiid  the  ap{Kirentiy  new  parts 
of  French  crammar  that  come  before  him.  Tb^  experiment  wus  made  in 
Franv^e  in  IS52,  under  the  ri'Ctimmendation  i>f  tlu  MinUter,  and  in  a  text-book 
pr'jtared  bv  M.  EA^^r,  a  member  of  th.*  Institute 

l:i  a  pu\>lic  s^*hooI.  French  should  be  tan;:lir  bv  an  En^liVhrnan  properly 
ins:ructed  in  the  lan^niAp*.  assisted  bv  a  French  t^».•u•l^•r,  who  stiouM  have  cnaivo 
of  the  pronunciatit>n  and  idiomatic  part  of  the  lan^a&re. 

The  study  of  Frvm-h  and  German  has  increase*!  in  Oxford  —  nearly  all  its 
good  scholars  try  to  Wm  German,  because  it  o|M*ns  a  vast  literature. 

Sficially  and  educationally.  I  think  the  study  of  I^tin  and  Gnvk  is  of  the 
hi:;ht^t  importance.  Fre^lerick  the  Great  siiul  to  his  teat  ben» :  **  Whatever  you 
do,  do  not  let  a  boy  gruw  up  without  knowin«;  Latin." 

Prop.  Goldwik  Smith  distinguishes  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  motives  for  the  excessive  devotio.i  to  classical  studies  thus : 

Then  Cin  the  period  of  tiie  Tndors  and  earlier  Stuarts)  education  was  dnssi- 
cal.  but  classical  learning;  was  then,  not  a  f;ymna>tic  cxeruist;  of  the  mind  in 
philology,  but  a  deep  draught  from  what  wils'thc  grt>at  and  almost  the  only 
spring  of  philosophy,  science,  history,  and  poetry  at  that  time.  It  introduced 
tnu  student  to  a  great  tivasure  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  not  to  philologi* 
cal  nicotics  and  lieauties.  Latin  was  then  the  language  of  litcrar}-,  ccclesia^tic, 
diplom.itic,  loyal,  academic  Europe;  and  familiarity  with  itwnsthe  fiivt  and 
mo^t  indispensable  accomplishment,  not  only  of  the' gentlemen,  but  of  the  high 
bom  ladies  of  the  time. 

Ill  choosing;  the  subjects  of  boys  studies,  you  mar  il<c  your  ovm  discretion ; 
in  choosing  the  subjects  of  a  m:in's  studies,  'if  vou  de^tirc  sny  worthy  and  fruit- 
ful effect,  you  must  choose  such  as  the  world  vafuos,  and  such  as  may  receive  the 
allegiance  of  a  manly  mind.  It  has  been  said  that  six  months  study  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  will  now  open  to  the  student'  more  cnjorment 
than  six  years  study  of  the  language  of  Greece  and  Kome.  It  is  certain  that 
six  month's  study  of  French  will  now  oj)en  to  the  student  more  of  Europe,  than 
six  yeju's  of  that  which  was  once  the  European  tongue. 

Baron  Houorto!!  (Richanl  Monckton  Milncs,  niwed  to  the  peerage  m  1862), 
in  an  Essay  on  the  So:nal  Results  of  Classical  Education  (published  in  1867), 
atlvocates  "the  more  fnink  recognition  of  the  worth  and  use  of  translations  into 
modem  languag<»,  which  represent,  as  truly  a«i  may  be,  the  gmces  of  form,  and 
the  essential  nierits  of  the  original  writers':  versions,  not  merely  a<*cnrate,  bnt 
sympathetic  with  the  matter  and  style  they  are  handling  —  of  pbctn*.  by  poets, 
of  oratory,  by  orator.4,  of  history  and  ph'ilosophv,  by  affectionate  studenU  of 
the  emotions  and  reflections  of  mankind.  1  heso*  should,  bv  right,  l>c  the  mort 
•®^*^|^e  .material  of  school  training,  instead  of  being  prohibited,  and  regarded 
as  substitutes  for  severe  stndyand  inducements  to  juvenile  indolence.  But  the 
true  encouragement  to  a  more  fccncral  and  un pedantic  cultivation  of  what  !• 
universal  and  enduring  in  classic  literature  and  life,  bevond  the  mechanism 
ot  language,  would  result  from  such  an  alteration  of  thc'habitnal  methods  of 
instruction  as  would  strive,  finit  and  foremost,  to  fill  the  mind  of  each  pni^l' 
With  the  realities  of  the  past,  and  to  make  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  tbar  M 
oxoejlencies  as  intelligible  to  him  as  the  erents  of  his  own  tune  in  the  worklmr 
or  his  own  obserratkm."  ^^ 
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BOTAKICAL  BCIXHCX. 

Arthur  Henfret,  in  a  Lecture  before  the  London  Society  of 
Arts,  advocates  the  claims  of  Botanical  science  for  public  schools : 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  classifications  of  the  sciences  which  have  been 
riven  to  the  world,  may  be  briefly  characterised  by  arran^ment  ander  three 
heads,  indicating  the  totally  distinct  points  of  view  from  which  they  set  out : 

1.  Those  based  apon  the  sources  of  knowledji^ 

S.  Those  based  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  knowledge  is  sougOw ;  and 

3.  Those  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  objects  studied. 

1.  The  classifications  of  the  first  kind, — those  which  arrange  the  Tarioiu 
branches  of  knowledj^a  according  to  the  character  of  the  intellectual  methods 
and  processes  by  means  of  which  ther  are  cultivated,  are  termed  subjectiTe,  as 
nearding  alone  thd  nature  of  the  recipient  mind,  or  subject. 

If  we  disregard  the  technicalities  of  metaphysics,  or  rather  psychology,  we 
■ay  conveniently  restrict  our  analysis  of  this,  to  the  distinction  of  two  qualities, 
those  of  percenUon  and  rtJUction. 

By  perception,  by  the  aid  of  the  senses,  we  observe  facts :  these  facts  may  be 
either  independent  of  our  influence,  when  we  call  the  observation  proper;  or  they 
msLj  be  the  result  of  special  contrivance  on  our  parts,  when  the  mode  of  obser- 
ration  is  called  experimentttlion ;  and,  again,  we  may  receive  information  of  ob- 
served facts  by  testimony  of  others.  Ail  these  processes  involve  the  acquisition 
of  experience^  direct  or  indirect,  of  phenomena ;  the  sciences  pursued  esoecially 
by  their  means  are  called  experimental^  and  the  truths  of  experience  Ate /acts. 

Reflection  is  the  action  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  according  to  its  own  laws, 
anon  the  simple  ideas  furnished  by  perception,  dealing  with  certain  properties 
or  these,  whi«rh  it  abstracts  from  the  facts  of  perception,  and,  by  the  comparison 
and  classification  of  them,  arriving  at  generalizations,  principles,  laws,  and  the 
like,  known  by  the  collective  name  of  theory.  Those  sciences  which  depend  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  reason,  are  called  rational,  abstract^  or  theoretical. 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  there  exists  no  science  purely  abstract  from  its 
oriffin,  and  that  the  m3asure  of  advancement  of  every  science  in  the  degree  to 
which  it  has  co-ordinated  the  ideas  with  which  it  deals  under  general  proposi- 
tions aid  laws,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  division  into  experimental  and  abstract 
is  totally  inapplicable  to  the  existing  state  of  science. 

2.  The  classifications  according  to  purpose,  the  division  into  speculative  and 
applied  or  practical  sciences,  fail  almost  in  the  same  way,  since  the  progression 
of  every  science  is  marked  step  by  step,  by  the  removal  of  certain  truths  from 
the  position  of  ab.'itract  theories,  interesting  only  to  the  learned,  into  the  rank 
of  axioms  from  which  practical  results  of  the  greatest  value  are  derived. 

3.  The  third  point  or  view  is  that  from  which  we  regard  only  the  objects  of 
oar  study,  without  considering  either  the  faculties  or  processes  by  which  we  ob- 
tain our  knowled;^,  or  the  advantages  we  may  derive  from  its  acquisition. 

When  we  refiect  upon  the  ordinary  operations  of  our  reasoning  faculties,  upon 
the  common  rules  of  logic,  it  becomes  evident  that  this  last  mode  of  classification 
is  the  only  one  that  can  be  called  rational,  since  it  is  the  only  one  which  proceeds, 
according  to  the  indispensable  rule,  of  advancing  from  the  most  simple  to  the 
more  complex  of  the  ideas,  which  we  wish  to  co-ordinate  in  our  minds.  The 
other  two  modes,  the  division  into  experimental  and  rational,  abstract  and  ap- 
plied sciences,  must  not  only,  from  their  nature,  continually  shift  their  ground 
M  knowledge  progresses,  but  they  both  set  out  from  considerations  of  a  nighly 
complex  character,  which  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  analjne,  until  a  veiy 
large  portion  of  the  whole  field  of  human  inquiry  has  been  cleared. 

The  principle  is  laid  down  by  Descartes  in  his  "  Method,"  in  the  following 
terms : — "  To  conduct  ray  thoughts  in  order,  commencing  with  the  objects  which 
are  simplest  and  easiest  to  know,  so  as  to  rise  gradually  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
more  compound  ;"  and  in  a  subseauent  chapter  he  traces  the  course  of  his  inqni- 
fjM  through  mathematics,  general  physics,  botany,  zoology,  and  the  sciences 
ralatire  to  man,  according  to  the  progressive  complexity  of  the  subjects. 

In  the  chain  or  series  mus  formed,  there  not  only  exists  a  logical  sequence, 
a  relation  of  progression  of  the  number  of  hinds  of  ideas  with  which  we  have 
to  deal,  but  there  is  a  relation  of  dependence,  insomuch  that  each  science  rests 
vpoQ  that  preceding  it  for  a  certain  proportion  of  its  data,  and  in  turn  consti- 
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tutes  the  necessarr  basis  for  that  which  follows, — added  to  which  we  find  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  individaal  sciences  brincring  a  striking  confirm- 
ation of  the  ralklitr  of  the  principle,  by  showing  that,  althoagh  the  first  steps 
were  made  almost  simultaneously  in  alf  the  great  dirisions  of  science  here  laid 
down,  the  most  simple  have,  from  their  nature,  outstripped,  m  exact  proportion 
to  their  ivlative  simplicitv,  those  which  involve  more  complicated  clasMS  of  gen- 
eralities ;  so  that,  as  it  has  been  well  expressed,  the  logical  antecedents  have  always 
been  the  AisTonea/  antectdents. 

The  objective  classification  of  the  sciences  may  be  briefly  explained  beie. 

Tlic  primary  divisions  depend  upon  the  groups  or  classes  of  tmtbtf,  which 
mvL*t  hi*  arranged  according  to  their  simplicity,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same, 
their  generality :  in  other  words,  the  small  number  of  qualities  attached  to  the 
notious  with  which  they  deal. 

Tlie  mathematical  sciences  deal  with  ideas  which  may  be  abstracted  entiRly 
from  all  mati'rial  existence,  retaining  onl^  the  conceptions  of  space  and  number. 

The  physical  sciences  require,  in  addition,  the  actual  recognition  of  matter,  or 
ibrce,  or  lx)th,  in  addition  to  relations  in  space  and  time,  but  they  are  still  eoB- 
fincd  to  uHivereai  properties  of  matter. 

The  biological  sciences  are  distinguished,  in  a  most  marked  manner,  hw  their 
dependence ;  the  laws  of  life  relate  to  objects  having  relations  in  space  and  time, 
and  liaving  material  existence;  they  display,  moreover,  in  their  existence,  a  de- 
pendence upon  physical  laws,  which  form  their  medium ;  but  they  are  distin- 
guished by  the  pnesenoe  of  organization  and  lifii,  characterized  by  a  peculiar 
mobility  and  power  of  resistance  to  the  physical  forces,  and  an  individuality  of 
a  diftereiit  kind  from  that  found  in  inoiganic  matter. 

The  sciences  relating  to  man,  to  human  society,  are  removed  another  step,  by 
the  interference,  among  all  the  preceding  laws,  of  those  relating  to  the  human 
mind  in  its  fullest  sense. 

We  thus  obtain  four  groups.    The  following  table  illustrates  these  remarks  ;— 

f  Abstract  or  absolute,      ....  Mathematical  Sciences. 

TtnifKa     J  ( ^®  Matter,     .  Phvsical  Sciences. 

1  ruins,    ■<  Relative    .    .    .    J  to  Life,    .    .  Biological  Sciences. 

(  (  to  Man,    .    .  Social  Sciences. 

These  four  groups  include  respectively  a  number  of  secondary  sciences  derived 
from,  dependent  on,  or  forming  essential  constituents  of  the  groups.  With  these 
we  shall  only  so  far  engage  ourselves  here  as  relates  to  the  subdivisions  of  Wo* 
logical  science.  Certain  common  characters  run  thn>ugh  these,  life  and  organi- 
sntion  being  attribntes  of  all  the  objects  with  which  they  arc  conversant.  Phys- 
iology and  morphology  traverse  the  whole  field  of  org.vjic  nature,  animal 'as 
well  as  ve^ablc.  But  as  animals  and  vegetables  exhibit,  in  mass,  a  manifest 
dilTorence  in  the  degree  of  complexity  of  the  vital  powers  and  the  organization. — 
since  the  animal  kingdom  exhibits  qualities  whicn  are  su|>eraddcd  to,  and  con- 
joined with  those  which  it  shares  with  the  vegetable  kingdom, — it  becomes 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  branches  of  biology  relating  to  these,  and  to  divide 
these  sciences  under  two  heads.  Botany  and  Zoology. 

The  greater  simplicity  of  the  physiological  processes  of  vegetables,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  indicate  their  inferiorfty,  or  antecedent  position  in  the  .'^cale  of 
natural  objects ;  and  this  is  further  confirmed,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  objective  classification,  by  their  greater  generality,  since  thev  extend  through 
the  succeeding  j^up,  in  the  vegetative  or  oi^anic  life  of  animals,  while  the  ani- 
mal life  pro\)CT  is  restricted  to  the  latter.  And  this  physiological  distinction  is 
in  agreement  with  a  morphological  or  anatomical  diflerence  ;  for  not  only  is  the 
apparatus  of  organic  life  more  complicated  in  animals,  but  these  possess  a  sys- 
tem of  organs,  the  nervous  system,  which  is  not  represented  in  any  way  in  veg- 
etables, and  constitutes  the  especial  instrument  or  seat  of  that  kmd  of  sponta- 
neitv  which  is  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  animal  life. 

We  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  some  further  considerations  regarding  the 
relations  of  botany,  as  on«  of  the  biological  sciences,  to  those  preceding  it  in  the 
classification  we  have  adopted.  That  branch  of  phvsics  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes »t  is  chemistry,  the  most  special  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  iU  nfa&ns 
witn  this  It  win  be  sufficient  for  us  to  examine  among  the  antecedents. 
««n«*?l!tV^' Vu®i?®  btelogical  sciences,  penetrates  into  the  intimate  consdtn- 
W^^5!!?i  ^^'*'  and  moreover,  the  bodies  subject  to  its  domain  exhibit  a 
ana  of  mdiTiduality  not  dependent  upon  ideas  of  iumber,  density,  color,  te. 
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alone,  bat  upon  this  said  intimate  oonstittition.  We  arriye  here  at  the  fonna- 
tion  of  certain  alMtract  notions,  for  the  par}NMe  of  classification,  which  include 
IB  the  particnlars  from  which  they  are  derived,  both  statioal  and  dynamical  char- 
acters. These  ahstructiuns  refer  to  the  idea  of  a  tpedetf  which,  however,  itt  far 
more  general  hen;  than  in  botany  or  zoology.  A  species  in  chemistry  b  a  defi- 
nite compound  of  ta'o  or  more  elements,  in  obedience  to  certain  general  laws, 
pOMewiBg  certain  definite  characters,  by  which  it  may  l>e  known  from  all  other 
speoes;  the  relation  between  the  objects  represented  in  this  conception  is  one 
of  identity  in  all  respects  but  that  of  simple  mat(*rial  continuity ;  the  individ- 
aaHty  of  teparace  natural  objects  belonf>^ing  to  the  given  species  depends  solely 
npon  their  being  mechanically  separated  from  each  otiier.  There  do  indeed 
exist  uortsCiief  in  chemical  species  analogous  to  the  varieties  of  species  in  living 
nature,  bnt  these  partake  of  the  same  unstable  individuality,  and  depend  uf>on 
physical  causes  of  great  generality.  Thus  tlie  allotropic  conditions  of  some  chem- 
ical substances,  and  even  p<>xhaps  the  crystalline  or  amorphous  states  of  many, 
may  be  regardeid  as  varieties  of  tnis  kind.  These  s|)eciefl  are  remarkable,  not  onl^ 
from  the  generality  of  their  nature  but  from  their  immobility.  The  only  possh 
ble  change  in  a  comical  species  is  its  conversion  into  other  species,  or  trans- 
formation, in  which  the  relations  become  en  tiiely  chHn;]:ed,  and  the  name  altered. 
There  is  nothing  like  development  here, — the  gradual  unfolding  by  assimilation 
and  transformation  of  material  niceivcd  from  witiiont. 

In  the  organic  kingdoms  the  idea  of  the  s|)ccics  is  an  abstracti(m  from  very 
diflercnt  facts.  The  objects  to  which  it  refers  have  a  separate  individuality,  de- 
pendant upon  characters  non-existent  in  inoiganic  bodies.  They  are  incapable 
of  transformation,  but  susceptible  of  chan«^e  according  to  certain  laws ;  and 
while  the  chemical  individual  is  homogeneous,  and  can  only  be  divided  into 
parts,  of  which  each  equally  well  reuresents  the  species,  the  biological  individual 
u  divisible  in  parts  of  different  kinds,  which  have  relations  of  harmony  and  con- 
tinuity, bnt  \ij  no  means  of  homogeneity,  these  parts  making  up  together  what 
constitutes  theoiganism.  Thus  we  sec  a  distinct  gradation  between  chemistry 
and  biology,  in  reference  to  the  generality  of  the  notion  which  forms  the  basis 
cf  all  classification  ia  each. 

In  biology  itself  we  find  that  the  notion  of  the  individual  is  modified  in  an 
analogous  manner,  when  we  carrv  it  up  from  the  vegetable  into  the  animal 
Jdngdom ;  at  all  events,  in  those  subjects  of  the  latter,  in  which  animality  is  most 
clearly  manifest.  In  regard  to  taxonomy,  then,  or  classification,  botany  stands 
batween  chemistry  and  zoology.    •    •    ♦ 

As  the  taxonomy,  or  the  classification  of  plants,  is  that  department  of  liotanv 
which  gives  it  a  8{>ecial  utility  as  a  means  of  mental  training ;  as  it  is  on  tlus 
ground,  above  all,  that  it  founds  a  claim  to  form  a  part  of  general  education,  it 
aay  be  permitted  me  to  enter  into  some  technical  details  here,  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  the  {iroptisitions  just  laid  down.  In  the  first  place,  the  terminology 
cf  botany  demands  attention.  It  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  the  existence 
cf  organography,  that  the  botanist  should  possess  a  rigidly  defined  t<Hrhnical  lan- 
guage, a  store  (k  descriptive  terras,  sufficii^ntly  copioua,  to' denote  every  ])art  and 
every  quality  of  tlic  parts  of  plants  by  a  distinct  name,  fixed,  and  unalterable 
ia  the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed.  The  technical  language  of  botany,  as  elab- 
orated br  LiiMUDus  and  his  school,  has  k)iig  been  the  admiration  of  logical  and 
philosophical  writers  and  has  indeed  been  carried  to  groat  perfection.  Every 
vord  has  its  definitioD,  and  can  convey  but  one  notion  to  these  who  have  onc^ 
mastered  the  language.  The  technicalities,  therefore,  of  botanical  language, 
which  are  vulgarly  regarded  as  imperfections,  and  as  repulsive  to  the  inquirer, 
are  in  reality  the  very  marks  of  its  completeness,  and  far  from  offering  a  reason 
lor  withhoknng  the  science  from  ordinary  education,  constitute  its  great  rocom- 
nendstion,  as  a  method  of  training  in  accuracy  of  expression  and  habits  of  de- 
icribiag  definitely  and  unequivocally  the  observations  made  by  the  use  of' the 
■Knaes.  The  adfaisition  of  the  terms  applied  to  the  diflierent  pnrts  of  plants 
exercises  the  memory,  while  the  mastery  of  the  use  of  the  acQectivcs  of  termin- 
-obgy  caltivates,  in  a  most  beneficial  manniT,  a  habit  of  accuracy  and  perspi- 
cai^  ia  the  ase  of  language.  What  U  called  the  nomenclature  of  *^botany  refn* 
to  loe  naasM  g^vea  to  the  abstract  notions  of  the  kinds  of  heiiLzs  dealt  with  in 
ciatiification-^^  the  species,  genera,  families,  and  so  on.  These  refer  not 
■wrely  to  the  possession  of  particular  attributes,  but  carry  with  them  the  idea 
of  those  attributes  being  distiactive  of  a  kind  of  things ;  that  is,  they  carry  widi 
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tliniri  not  on  I J  th#!ir  definition  (ounded  npon  qiuJitiM,  bat  the  idcA,  fuperaddcd 
Ui  thf.ir  fifrfifiition,  thnt  i\uino,  qimlitU*  are  chanccirriMic  of  an  ab«tracti«.iD. 

Jn  tlir  timt  pla<«,  it  idumI  be  evident  to  evirv  one  that  the  jreiieral  ph_v«io1oeT 
<if  ifhiiitH  (whirh  |in'sii|iiioHfni  a  knowU-d^e  o/ the  phvsical  and  chemical  lai^ 
Infiiii'iiciiif^  I  hem;,  U>p'ttier  with  the  concrete  natural  bittor}-  of  the  »pei-ie«  dealt 
with,  ifiiiiiL  lorm  the  only  fM-curu  Imuih  of  Hcientitic  agriculture:  that  it  had  not 
U'l-u  fuller  rccof^iiixed  lut  Niich  hitlicrti),  dopemts  upon  it^  inevitable  iniperfertiom, 
whit  h,  however,  will  Iks  t\v:  iMKiner  removed,  in  proportion  a*  agricultarii>ts  de- 
voti>  ilieniiM'lvot  Ut  thf  Htudy  of  phyHiolo^ical  laws. 

Si'i-oii<il.v,  iMitiifiy  fitnlH  a  place  in  the  two  crMmolop:icfl1  fcicnccs  stndjing  the 
|»itNl  luid  present  eonditionH  of  the  ^lotx; — Gcaloij^y  and  Gen^iphy. 

Tho  |N'riN|iiihle  nuturo  of  vc^ctiihlc  fttmcturm  doe^,  indiifl,  render  fi>&«il  n- 
miiiiiH  of  pliintK  leiiH  vuliinUe  iim  olijectri  for  piilaprmtolo^ical  reaMinin;r9.  than  the 
lN«ller-pn"«ervrd   hiinl   ]>HrtN  of  nniniHU.  esijecially  an   the   latter  afford  hafer 

{[roiimli  for  entiinHtiii^  how  much  hart  lMtf>n  lost,  how  much  pre:«n*od,  of  ancient 
oniiM  of  or^iiiiisiition.  Hut  l)ot:inicul  reuHonin^ii  form  an  e  sentiol  link  in  {^eo- 
loKieul  inductiotiN.  iilthoiiL'li  it  Ih  rt^juivitc  to  lie  Terr  careful  in  applying  the 
niiiiloKiciil  lueihod,  di*rive<l  fnmi  cla«t>ification,  to  the  history  of  the  development 
of  till'  oivniiic  creiiiion. 

In  );n»Kniphy.  thiit  itt,  iibvHicul  pco^raphy,  the  concrete  natural  history  of 

iiliiiilN  liironicMH  |iortion  or  tlie concrete  untn'ral  hintory  of  the  globe  ;  the  phys- 
oloKiriil  ItiwNiin*  iuvolvi><l  with  physical  laws  of  climate,  Boil,  &c.,  in  the  expla- 
nnlioiiNof  |HMHili|e  distrilnitionM,  efther  in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  or  for  the 
pur|M»Ne  of  pnu'lirul  applicatitm ;  while  the  HVtftematic  clnssificatitms.  and  the 
ntitiiml  Iti.ttttry  i»f  iiarticular  HfHn'ieH.  iMrome  the  only  guide  by  which  we  can  at- 
iniipt  tti  triHv  Imck  the  exii*ting  conditions  of  distrifmtioii  towards  their  origin, 
and  iliuH  perform  the  ^hllnMlue  fioni  lM>tany ;  in  the  historical  connection  of 
plivKicnl  p'ogntphy  v^itli  gco!<»gy.  of  which  it  U  properly  only  the  statical  part. 

PuiM'.  «T.  IIooKKK,  Diitvtor  of  the  Botanical  Ganlens  at  Kcw: 

Kiont  tuv  c\|HTirnce,  I  nhould  jmlgt*  thnt  anv  8tudy  nyBtematicallv  pnrsned 
Mit«l  iiiii^t  i>*<l  UMst  iiiHVvtitrily  expand  the  mental  ]K>wcr8;  but  1  think  I  should 
put  cla«<^ic<i  at  iho  iNittoni  and*  maihematii'^  next,  and  1  should  putuaiural  history 
firit,  vol  UvauM«  it  in  U*tter  than  mailu'matiint,  but  liocausc  it  can  be  taught  at 
HU  tio'  when  uiathcniaricn  w\mhl  iujun*  tin*  mind,  and,  further,  it  is  applicable 
it«  ntnid«  whu'li  hiivo  no  ca|MU*iry  for  nuiihem»tii*s.  A  child  can  tiegin  natuiai 
hi^ion  lit  eii:ht  or  nine  \ can*  old,  and  it  could  Itemade  an  ama.«enient  and  a 
pltM^uiv  if  pn»|icrly  taught.  A  child,  aOcr  having  examinc«l  one  bnttcr-cup,  is 
ruiibUsl  thcr\'bv  to  r«>^v*^"^  aiMMhcr,  though  dissimilar,  kind  of  buttercup,  and 
the  pusv**  iilK^rtls  p)ea«un\ 

I  Ku\»\^  thai  in  «>Muluctinc  the  examinatii^n  of  nMHliral  men  for  the  annr, 
wht^-h  I  ha^o  iH*w  iN^nducn^l  (\»r  M*vcral  yeary,  and  thi>se  for  the  East  India 
l\Mn^<4Ui>'«  M^rxuv.  whi\*h  I  hav«*  ctmduct^^l  for.  1  think,  seven  yi^ars,  the 
\)UOHtuMi«  whvh  \  am  in  tin*  habit  i4'  putting,  and  whii'h  are  not  answeivd  bT  the 
UM^*M(x  ot  iIk^  candidat\*A.  an*  what  wmild  have  Nvn  answered  by  the  chifdren 
m  >*tvi'\>*M^  Uo«M^x«  s  ^U1a<^  **'Uk»1.  I  U^lieve  the  chief  rvason  to  be,  that 
iN«*o  ol^Ncixui^  tWuIiH'tf  a»  chiUrcii  have  never  been  trained,  such  CMolties 
h4xo«^  U\\\  .kMiuani  with  ihtv^:>  whi^  naturally  (HVseMcd  them  in  a  high  degrce, 
at\d  h.«\mc  iH'xvr  Uvn  tleix^K^f^M  by  trainii^  in  tbi>^  who  pi^fsessed  them  in  a 
«K«««  dxyrw  >\irtKttu\^r^\  in  irnvt  moliiral  whix^ls  the  whole  sum  and  sulvtaace 
w  N*(j%MN\«:  v.^N*^v  IS  omiiinK<d  into  a  ^Mir  weeks  of  Uvtntvs,  and  the  men  leaTO 
1^^* « l.«>x  «k:ilNH;i  «»  avx-iiraie  kaowk^ge  of  the  meix^  elements  of  the  science. 

^^«*  «.-.«:«»-at:v  ^m'  N^a»\  i>  thai  yxna  can  teach  ii  anywhere  and  cTerywheie. 
tX'  «N'  ,!  A«  S*  walk^  ak>e.c  e«n  make  msr  of  his  N>tanical  knovledige,  can 
iM^Nsv  ^«x  ^^^sxvttK^tt.  an\l.  Winip  mil  his  tn^xmaik^  inux  writing,  can  pnaene 
iN'«  anv^xnK'  x>e'  tSc  sixxxnwfi  tKKif.  This  canm^  Kr  dooe  to  such  advantage 
>x  «  ^'^  v>  :.*  tV  x>«!^*  «>f  ^"^vV^^  voc  any  branv^  of  Kieace  ejLcept  nataral 
>»i  .N! «  o-s>*.  %\:  «  ^x-^  iV  WKV4  &ktV  K'c  the'  p«r(K^M  is  tvcaay. 


rv*  \.>A'<NM  Mu«t  S:  AkVtftM^vvM^  h>  f«V.  piani*  io  pilN1^s  with  skill  and  jnd^ 
\v^  *«^  «^)x  a:v  4>k  v"^  «kW>QcS^w  e^^rff>  cAi'^  ha«  the  ski'.I.  aad  jal|.iuL 
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irATURAL  HI8TOBT. — 8TUDT  OF  SOOLOOT. 

Pbof.  T.  H.  Huxlet,  in  a  Lecture  before  the  Science  Classes  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  remarks : 

Nstaral  History  is  the  name  familiarly  applied  to  the  stndj  of  the  properties 
of  soch  natural  bodies  as  minerals,  plants,  and  animals ;  the  sciences  which 
embodv  the  knowledge  man  has  acquired  apon  these  subjects  are  commonly 
termed  Natural  Sciences,  in  contradistinction  to  other,  so  called  "physical, 
■deuces ;  and  those  who  devote  themdelves  especially  to  the  pursuit  of  such 
■ciences  have  been,  and  are,  commonly  termed  "  Naturalists." 

Linnsetis  was  a  naturalist  in  this  wide  sense,  and  his  **  Systema  Nature  "  was 
a  work  upon  natural  history,  in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the  term;  in  it,  that 
^reat  methodizing  spirit  embodied  all  that  was  known  in  his  time  of  the  dia-. 
tmctive  characters  of  minerals,  animals,  and  plants.  But  the  enornous  stimu- 
lus which  Linnseus  gave  to  the  investigation  of  nature  soon  rendered  it  impos- 
sible that  any  one  man  should  write  another  **  Systema  Natune,"  and  extrcinelj 
difficult  far  any  one  to  become  a  naturalist  such  as  Linnceus  was. 

Great  as  have  been  the  advances  made  by  all  the  three  branches  of  science,  of 
old  included  under  the  title  of  natural  history,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  zodl- 
ogy  and  botany  have  grown  in  an  enormously  greater  ratio  than  mineralogy; 
and  hence,  as  I  suppose,  the  name  of  **  natural  history  "  has  gradually  become 
more  and  more  dennitely  attached  to  these  prominent  divisions  of  the  subject, 
and  by  ''  naturalist "  people  have  meant  more  and  more  distinctly  to  imply  a 
student  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  living  beings. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  ceruin  that  the  advance  of  knowledge  has  gradu- 
ally widened  the  distance  between  mineralogy  and  its  old  associates,  while  it  has 
drawn  zoolo^  and  botany  closer  together ;  so  that  of  late  prears  it  has  been 
found  convenient  (and  indeed  necessary)  to  associate  the  sciences  which  deal 
with  vitality  and  all  its  phenomena  under  the  common  head  of  "  biology  ;**  and 
the  biologists  have  come  to  repudiate  any  blood-relationship  with  their  foster- 
bn>then»,  the  mineralogists. 

Certiiin  broad  laws  have  a  general  application  throughout  both  the  animal  and 
the  vegetable  worlds,  but  the  ground  common  to  these  kingdoms  of  nature  is  not 
of  very  wide  extent,  and  the  multiplicity  of  details  is  so  great,  that  the  student  of 
living  beings  finds  himself  obliged  to  devote  his  attention  exclusively  either  to 
the  one  or  the  other.  If  he  elects  to  study  plants,  under  any  aspect,  we  know 
at  once  what  to  call  him ;  he  is  a  botanist,  and  his  science  is  botany.  But  if  the 
investigation  of  animal  life  be  his  choice,  the  name  generally  applied  to  him  will 
Tary,  according  to  the  kind  of  animals  he  studies,  or  the  particular  phenomena 
of  animal  life  to  which  he  confines  his  attention.  K  the  study  of  man  is  his 
object  he  is  called  an  anatomist,  or  a  physiologist,  or  an  ethnologist ;  but  if  he 
dissects  animals,  or  examines  into  the  mode  in  which  their  functions  are  per- 
Ibrmed,  he  is  a  comparative  anatomist  or  comparative  physiologist.  If  ho  turns 
his  attention  to  fossil  animals,  he  is  a  palaeontologist.  If  his  mind  is  more  par- 
ticularly diret'ted  to  the  description,  specific  discrimination,  classification,  and 
distribution  of  animals,  he  is  termed  a  zoologist. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  discourse,  however,  I  shall  recognize  none  of 
tliese  titles  save  the  last,  which  I  shall  employ  as  the  equivalent  of  botanist,  and 
I  shall  use  the  term  zoology  as  denoting  the  whole  doctrine  of  animal  life,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  botany,  which  signifies  the  whole  doctrine  of  vegetable  life. 

Employed  in  this  sense,  zoology,  like  botany,  is  divisible  into  three  great  but 
•aboraioate  sciences,  morphology,  physiology,  and  distribution,  each  of  which 
may,  to  a  very  great  extent,  be  studied  independently  of  the  other. 

Zoological  morphology  is  the  doctrine  of  animal  form  or  structure.  Anatomy 
is  one  of  its  branches,  development  is  another ;  while  classification  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  relations  which  different  animals  bear  to  one  another,  in  respect  of 
their  anatomy  and  their  development. 

Zoological'  distribution  is  the  study  of  animals  in  relation  to  the  terrestrial 
conditions  which  obtain  now,  or  have  obtained  at  any  previous  epoch  of  the 
earth's  history. 

Zoological  physiology,  lastly,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  functions  or  actions  of 
animals.  It  regards  animal  bodies  as  machines  impelled  by  certain  forces,  and 
pttfinrming  an  amount  of  work,  whkh  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  ordinaiy 
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TV  ifiHirt  of  uxsc*»  ai.  ia  if&*  tnc  pukoe.  »  xvalifs  SK  «ss«ssmq  and  ex- 
eat sxfi  •nduuBBBiL  :if  :&«  fcai&m :  ana  dUK  I  an.  fvrc  sut  W  cfiected  to  a 
%c  maaBT  vaatz  ^  Tbi:  crL  fiKuicTMe  sbi  ^  ^hi  pemul  af  afnee  of  a  le- 
WfKCvA  ^K&er.  dun  in  xaj  '^cibfr  ^vtj.  Sxmiit j.  jw.mjo  b&v>fr  dK  doable  ose 
cf  zvfilirur  ^K  tmiRi:  3>  iw  ^5es?  'pccis  -:€  a  fohfet^  aad  a:  the  same  dme 
Jbp±;;e  ii3L  a^  asaemi  :*:  d&e  wiiix«  :nr  x  aspi  ^^  imseij  so  :hat  pan  vhidi  takef 
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I  icfcTis  a  ftrra^  imprenioa  dus  t^  Sec:<r  a  <i»cc«r!«F ».  as  an  craxioa,  tbe 
v^ne  i:  is  as  a  ieetixR.  The  Sov  of  dae  £ftwc7s«  <=arrw»  r :-c  :<i  vifhont  pn^MT 
otDHid^xi  K>  ia  Kiue :  jon.  drop  a  v^ni  or  a  pturue.  tv:4i  !o^t^  the  exact  meaning 
fir  a  SKiii»?nL  and  wiul<  joa  scmv  to  Rcontr  joorKL^  »hf  speaker  ha*  pasacd  oa. 
Tbe  pcaccice  I  bare  adDpttd  of  late  jeaz^*xa  letiming  to  icoiients,  is  to  con- 
dEBJ«  toe  sobscancc  of  she  bxxr's  dsscoane  into  a  fnr  dnr  profwataoo*.  vhicfa  are 
lead  slovtr  and  taken  •Iv^vn  fnm  dxtaboc :  tke  leadirxj^  of  cadi  bein^  followed 
W  a  free  coounentarr.  expandin;?  an<l  illnscratia^  tbe  propoiition,  explaining 
terms,  and  mnovhi^'anT  difficnliies  that  mar  be  aeackaKe  in  that  wav.  br  dia- 
grams  made  rooiefair.  and  seen  so  ^rov  nsd^^r  tbe  Ixtnrer's  hand.  In  thb  man- 
ner j'.>a,  ac  anj  rate,  insore  tbe  co^peraQon  of  the  smdect  to  a  certain  extent. 
He  cannot  leare  the  lectaie^room  entirelj  empcr  if  the  taking  of  notes  is  en- 
forced :  and  a  ftndent  must  be  pretcmatanilT  doll  and  mechanica],  if  he  can 
take  notes  and  hear  them  prDperfj  expiained.  and  ret  learn  nodiing. 

What  books  shall  I  read  ■  is  a  qnestion  constantlj  pot  by  the  student  to  the 
teacher.  Mr  replj  nsnallr  is,  **  None :  wriR  roar  notes  oat'caretfiillT  and  fnUj; 
■trire  to  nndexstand  them  tborooghlj;  come  to  me  lor  the  explanation  of 
■nrthin^r  von  cannot  understand ;  and  I  wonld  rather  von  did  not  distract 
joar  min^  br  reading." 

Bnt,  howerer  good  lectures  mar  be.  and  howerer  extensire  the  course  of  read- 
ing bj  which  th^  are  followed  up,  theT  are  but  accesBories  to  the  great  instra- 
nent  of  scientific  teaching— demonstration.  If  I  insist  anweariedlv,  naj  fanat- 
Icalljy  upon  the  importance  of  physical  sdence  as  an  educationai  a£:e!nt,  it  is 
because  me  studr  of  anj  branch  of  scicnoe,  if  propeiij  conducted,  appears  to  me 
to  fill  up  a  Toidteft  bj  all  other  means  of  education. 

All  tnat  literature  has  to  bestow  mar  be  obtained  br  reading  and  by  prae- 
tScal  exercise  in  writing  and  in  speaking;  but  I  do  not  exiiggerate  when  1  sar, 
that  none  of  the  best  gifb  of  science  are  to  be  won  by  these  means.  On  the 
contrary,  the  great  benefit  which  a  scientific  education  bestows,  whether  as 
training  or  as  uowledge,  is  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  mind  of  the 
ftudent  is  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  fiurts — upon  the  degree  to  which 
he  learns  the  habit  of  appealing  directly  to  Nature,  and  of  acquiring  through 
his  senses  concrete  ima^  of  those  properties  of  things,  which  are,  and  alwajf 
will  be,  but  approximatirely  expressed  m  human  language. 

The  great  busineas  of  the  scientific  teacher  is,  to  imprint  the  ftindamental. 
Irrefragable  fiicts  of  his  science,  not  only  by  words  upon  the  mind,  but  by  sensible 
impressions  upon  the  eye,  and  ear,  and  touch  of  the  student,  in  so  complete  a 
manner  that  erery  term  used,  or  law  enunciated,  should  afterwards  call  up  virid 
Imagt^  of  the  particular  structural,  or  other  facts  which  furnished  the  aemon- 
•tration  of  the  law,  or  the  illustration  of  the  term.    *    * 

What  is  the  purpose  of  primary  intellectual  education  t  I  apprehend  that 
its  first  object  is  to  train  the  young  in  the  use  of  those  tools  wherewith  men  ex- 
tract knowledge  from  the  ever-lifting  succession  of  phenomena  which  pass 
beforo  their  eyes ;  and  that  its  second  object  is  to  inform  them  of  the  fiinda- 
inen^al  laws  which  have  been  found  by  experience  to  govern  the  course  of  things, 
JO  that  they  may  not  be  turned  out  into  the  world  naked,  defenceless,  and  a  prqr 
to  the  events  thqr  ndgfat  control. 

A  boy  is  taught  to  read  his  own  and  other  languages,  in  cider  that  he  0119^ 
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Imre  access  to  infinitelj  wider  stores  of  knowledge  than  cotdd  ever  be  opened  to 
him  by  oral  intercourt^e  with  his  fellow  men ;  he  learns  to  write  that  his  means 
of  communication  with  tiie  re^t  of  mankind  may  be  indefinitelv  enlarged,  and 
that  he  maj  record  and  store  up  the  knowledge  he  acquires.  He  is  taught  ele- 
mentary mathematics,  that  he  may  understand  all  thoi«e  relations  of  number  and 
form,  upon  which  the  transactions  of  men,  associated  in  complicated  societies, 
are  built,  and  that  he  may  have  some  practice  in  deductive  reasoning. 

But,  in  addition,  primary  education  endeavors  to  fit  a  boy  out  with  a  certain 
equipment  of  positive  knowledge.  He  is  taught  the  great  laws  of  morality ;  the 
ra%ion  of  his  sect ;  so  much  history  and  geography  as  will  tell  him  where  the 
gretit  countries  of  the  worid  are,  what  they  are,  and  how  they  have  become  thus. 

The  system  is  excelleiU,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  if  I  regard  it  closely,  a  curioua 
nAection  arises.  I  suppose  that,  fifteen  hundred  yeara  ago,  the  child  of  any  well- 
to-do  Roman  citizen  was  taught  just  these  same  things ;  reading  and  writing  in 
Us  own,  and,  perhaps,  the  Greek  tongue ;  the  elements  of  mathematics ;  and 
the  religion,  morality,  history,  and  geography  current  in  his  time.  Furthermore, 
I  do  not  think  I  err  in  affirming,  that,  if  such  a  Christian  lioman  boy,  who  had 
finished  his  education,  could  be  transplanted  into  one  of  our  public  schools,  and 
pass  through  its  course  of  instruction,  he  would  not  meet  witn  a  single  unfamil- 
iar line  of  thought ;  amidst  all  the  new  facts  he  would  have  to  learn,  not  one 
would  BU^^gest  a  different  mode  of  regarding  the  universe  from  that  current  in 
his  own  time  And  yet  surely  there  is  some  great  difference  between  the  civili- 
lation  of  the  fourth  century  and  that  of  the  nineteenth,  and  still  more  between 
the  intellectual  habits  and  tone  of  thought  of  that  day  and  of  this. 

Modem  civilization  rests  upon  physical  science ;  take  away  her  gifts  to  our 
own  country,  and  our  position  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  is  gone 
to-morrow ;  for  it  is  physical  science  only,  that  makes  intelligence  and  moral 
energy  stronger  than  brute  force. 

Physical  science,  its  methods,  its  problems,  and  its  difficulties,  will  meet  the 
poorest  boy  at  every  turn,  and  yet  we  educate  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  shfdl 
eater  the  world  as  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  methods  and  facts  of  science 
as  the  day  he  was  bom.  The  modem  world  is  full  of  artillery ;  and  we  turn  out 
our  children  to  do  battle  in  it,  equipped  with  the  shield  and  sword  of  a  gladiator. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  only  way  to  remedy  it  is,  to  make  the  ele- 
ments of  physical  science  an  integral  part  of  primary  education.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  show  you  how  that  may  be  aonc  for  that  branch  of  science  which  it 
is  my  business  to  pursue ;  and  I  can  but  add,  that  I  should  look  upon  the  day 
when  every  school-master  throughout  this  land  was  a  centre  of  genuine,  how. 
ever  rudimentary,  scientific  knowledge,  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  oif  the  country. 

Sib  Chables  Lyell,  the  eminent  geologist,  in  his  evidence,  re- 
marks substantially  respecting  physical  science  and  natural  history : 

These  branches  of  knowledge  have  been  ignored  in  our  educational  system. 
Their  neglect  in  the  schools  is  owing  to  the  met  that  the  chief  rewards,  prizes, 
and  honors  of  the  universities  are  given  for  proficiency  in  other  studies,  where 

f»repanitory  work  must  be  done  in  the  schools,  and  all  the  instraction  in  these 
nstitutions  is  based  on  the  idea  that  these  pupils  are  all  to  ^  to  the  universities, 
whereas  a  majority  of  these  pupils  do  not,  out  pass  at  once  into  business  without 
any  special  preparation  therefor.  The  teachers,  too,  of  the  public  schools,  have 
all  been  trained  in  the  universities,  and  are  themselves  ignorant  of  the  sciences 
which  touch  all  the  mechanical  and  mercantile  interests  of  the  state,  and  do  not 
appreciate  even  their  educational  worth. 

The  universities  do  not,  relatively,  give  as  much  attention  to  these  subjects 
now  as  they  did  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  this  grew  out  of  the  revolution  in 
the  academical  system  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  separate 
colleges,  each  with  an  inadequate  teaching  force,  wei^  forced  each  to  undertake 
the  whole  work  of  the  university,  and  they  have  not  since  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  progress  of  the  new  sciences. 

If  these  subjects  are  ever  to  go  into  the  imiversities  with  advantage,  the 
grammar  of  each  must  be  matured  in  the  schools.  The  amount  may  be 
moderate,  but  the  elements  must  be  mastered,  and  the  tastes  for  one  or  more 
dereloped,  if  it  is  afterward  to  be  pursued  with  a  strong  option. 

The  time  can  be  gained  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
flOBcept  witfi  those  to  whom  these  branches  are  to  ho  specialties. 
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ITATUSAL  HI8TOBT. 

R1CH.VRD  Owen,  F.  R.  S^  and  Superintendent  of  the  Natoral 
History  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  and  author  of  works 
of  high  reputation  in  comparative  anatomy,  paleontology,  and  kindred 
subjects,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Public  School  Commission,  says : 

I  hiiTe  lon^r  Mi  a  ^reat  desire  to  s^  the  time  arrive  when  oar  larger 
edocational  fstablishments  for  voaths,  particularly  the  g^reat  public  schools,  to 
which  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  and  territorial  families  in  England  are  sent, 
should  possess  the  means  of  impartins:  to  them  the  elements  and  methods  of 
natlkal  history*  either  in  botany  or  zoology,  or  both. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  arrangement  or  organization  for  a  systematic 
instniction  of  the  youths  in  those  elements  and  methods  at  our  great  public 
•chools,  nor  that  they  receive  the  smallest  amount  of  natural  history  instruction. 
If  I  wen?  to  select  a'  particular  group  it  would  be  the  governing  and  legislative 
class,  which,  from  the  opportunities  I  nave  had  of  hearing  remarks  in  conversation 
or  debate,  appears  to  oe  least  aware  of  the  extent  of  many  departments  of 
natural  bistort'  science,  of  the  import  of  its  generalizations,  and  especially  of  its 
use  in  disciplining  the  mind,  irrespective  of 'its  immediate  object  of  making 
known  the  different  kinds  of  animals,  plants,  or  minerals.  Grammar  and 
cl:u<sics,  arithmetic  and  geometrj-.  ma^  be  the  most  important  disciplinary 
studios ;  we  know  the  faculties  of  the  mmd  they  are  chiefly  calculated  to  educe; 
but  they  fail  in  bringing  out  those  which  natural  history  science  more  especially 
tends  to  improve.  I  allude  now  to  the  faculty  of  accurate  observation,  of  the 
classiflcation  of  facts,  of  the  coordination  ^f  classes  or  groups ;  the  arrangement 
of  topics,  for  example,  in  their  various  orders  of  importance  in  the  mind,  giving 
to  a  writer  or  public  speaker  improved  powers  of  classifying  all  kinds  of 
subjects.  Natural  history  is  essentially  a  classificatory  science.  Order  and 
method  are  the  faculties  which  the  dements  and  principles  of  the  science  are  best 
adapted  to  improve  and  to  educe. 

Natural  history  would  represent,  zoology,  relating  to  animals;  botany,  to 
plants;  mineralogy,  to  minerals.  Of  course  it  branches  off  into  collateral 
subjects,  as  anatomy;  some  knowledge  of  that,  indeed,  would  be  nebessarily 
acquired,  because  boys  could  not  learn  the  classification  of  animals  without 
getting  some  idea  of  the  general  principles  of  their  construction.  And  so  with 
regard  to  the  classification  of  plants.  Zoology  and  botany  are  both  based  on 
anatomy,  or  that  which  relates  to  die  construction  of  animals  and  plants.  With 
respect  to  geoloiry,  that  would  be  too  complex,  and  not  necessary,  I  apprehend, 
for  the  main  aim  in  view.  All  the  disciplinary  effect  would  be  got  by  the 
lectures  on  natural  historv,  which  might  bo  limited  to  one  of  the  throe  classes, 
but  I  would  recommend  t^e  branch  relating  to  vegetables  or  animals. 

Chemistry  is  a  good  subject  to  be  taught  It  induces,  in  the  first  instance, 
dexterity  and  nicety  in  the  use  of  the  fingers,  besides  caution  in  making  a 
comparison  of  experimental  results.  No  doubt  there  are  usi  fnl  faculties  of  the 
mind  brought  out  well  by  chemistry.  At  the  same  time.  th< :  .re  the  practical 
difficulties  of  the  apparatus  for  experiments,  and  if  I  wen'  t-  \W  to  age  in 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  natural  science,  I  should  be  induce<l  to  1  Mi>e  the  age  in 
reference  to  the  applicabilitv  of  chemistry  as  a  disciplinary  science.  The  elder 
boys  would  be  more  careful  and  less  mischievous,  and  therefore  more  likely  to 
obtain  a  benefit  from  the  laboratory  in  chemical  teaching,  without  being  so 
subiect  to  its  accompanying  evils. 

The  modem  langtuiges  I  should  be  disposed  to  place  first  in  importance, 
natural  history  next,  chemistry  last.  With  regard  to  astronomy  and  mechanics, 
these,  I  think,  are  already  in  part  provided  for  in  the  fllustrations  of  geomecrical 
and  algebraic  teaching. 

I  think  the  uniform  practice  in  the  continental  schools  where  natural  acieneei 
are  taught  is,  to  b^n  with  natural  history.    The  students  learn  the  elements  of 
lOoloCTT  or  botany  first  before  going  to  chemistry  and  higher  sciences. 
•    I  should  be  sorry  to  advocate  natural  history  to  the  entire  exclnsion  of 
chemistry  or  natural  philosophy;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  omit 
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njttural  history  in  any  great  school  and  consider  chemistry  as  its  substitute 
chiefly  on  the  g^unds  before  stated ;  and  partly  for  this  reason,  that  in  every 
oommunity  of  two  hundred  or  more  youths,  there  must  be  some  few,  the 
constitution  of  whose  minds  is  specially  adapted  to  the  study  of  natural  history, 
to  the  work  of  observation  and  classification,  who,  consequently,  are  impelled  by 
innate  aptitude  to  that  kind  of  study,  but  who  are  not  at  present  afforded  the 
■lightest  opportunity  of  working  their  minds  in  that  way ;  so  that  it  may  happen 
that  the  faculty  or' gift  for  natural  history,  if  it  be  not  actually  destroyecl  by 
exclusive  exercise  in  uncongenial  studies,  is  never  educed.  What  is  the  Vcsult? 
in  all  our  great  natural  history  movements,  we  have  looked  in  vain,  since  the 
death  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  for  any  man  having  a  sufficient  standing  in  the 
coontry  to  fraternize  with  us,  to  understand  us,  to  help  us  in  debate  or  council  on 
questions  most  vital  to  the  interests  of  natural  histoiy.  It  has  often  occured  to 
me  to  ask  how  such  should  be  the  case,  and  my  answer  has  been,  that  in  the 
education  cf  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  the  great  landed  proprietors  of 
England,  of  those  destined  to  take  part  in  the  legislation  and  government  of  the 
country,  there  has  been  complete  absence  of  systematic  imparting  of  the  elements 
of  natural  history,  no  demonstration  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  plants  and 
animals,  no  indication  of  the  aims  and  importiincc  of  natural  histor}',  no  training 
of  the  faculties  for  which  it  affords  the  healthiest  exercise;  consequently  they 
have  not  been  educed.  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  must  have  been  the  effect  of  the 
present  restricted  svstum.  There  must  have  been,  by  nature,  many  Sir  Jo>eph 
Banks  since  he  died,  but  they  have  been  bom,  have  grown  up,  and  passed  nway 
without  working  out  their  destined  purpose;  their  peculiar  talent  has  never  beeii 
educed,  their  attention  has  never  been  turned  to  ihosc  studies,  but  they  have  bei>n 
wholly  devoted  to  classics.  It  must  be  n'memltcreJ  that  minds  of  this  ela^s 
are  osually  very  averse  to  classical  st^udies  and  mere  exercises  of  memor>'  and 
composition ;  they  never  take  to  them ;  they  get  through  them  as  well  or  ill  as 
they  can,  doing  little  or  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  they  fail  to  achieve  that  for 
which  they  are  naturally  fitted  from  the  want  of  having  their  special  faculties 
educed.  I  consider  it  a  loss  to  the  nation  that,  in  our  great  educational 
establishments  for  youths,  there  should  be  no  arrangements  for  giving  them 
the  chance  of  knowing  something  of  the  laws  of  the  living  world  and  how  they 
are  to  be  studied. 

Prof.  Jukes,  in  opening;  the  lousiness  of  the  Geological  Section  of  the  British 
Association,  over  which  he  presided  at  Cambridge,  remarks : 

"The  natural  sciences  arc  now  considered  as  worthy  of  study  by  these  who 
have  a  taste  for  them,  bo;h  in  themselves  and  as  a  means  of  mental  training  and 
discipline.  In  my  time,  however,  no  other  branches  of  learning  were  rceo^iiized 
than  classics  and  mathematics,  and  I  have  with  shame  to  confess  that  I  displayed 
but  a  truant  disposition  with  respect  to  them,  and  too  oflen  hurried  from  the 
tutor's  lecture  room  to  the  river  or  field  to  enable  me  to  add  much  to  the  scanty 
store  of  knowledge  I  had  brought  up  with  me.  Uad  it  not  l>een,  thm,  for  the 
teaching  of  Professor  Sedgwick  in  geology,  my  time  would  have  betn  wasted." 

So  that  it  was  just  the  accident,  so  to  speak,  of  one  short  course  on  a  branch 
of  natural  history,  grafted  through  an  old  bequest  upon  the  main  studies  of  his 
university,  that  led  Professor  Jukes  to  his  appreciation  of  the  method  of  study 
and  vhIup  of  the  science  which  owes  so  much  to  his  labors.  I  cou'd  also,  witn 
your  pi-niii>>ion,  adduce  a  higher  authority  on  the  main  point,  and  that  is  Baron 
Cuvier's,  who,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  elemcntar}'  bcok  on 
Natural  History,  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

"The  habit  necessarily  acquired  in  the  study  of  natural  histor)*,  of  mentally 
classifying. a  great  number  of  ideas,  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  science, 
which'  is  seldom  spoken  of,  and  which,  when  it  shall  have  been  generally 
introduced  into  the  system  of  common  education,  will  perhaps  become  the 
principal  one;  it  exercises  the  student  in  that  part  of  logic  which  is  termed 
method,  as  the  study  of  geometry  does  in  that  which  is  called  syllogism,  because 
natural  history  is  the  science  which  requires  the  most  precise  methods,  aa 
geometry  is  that  which  demands  the  most  rigorous  reasoning.  Now,  this  art  of 
method,  when  once  well  acquired,  may  be  applied  with  infinite  advantage  to 
studies  the  most  foreign  to  natural  history.  Every  discussion  which  supposes  a 
classification  of  facts,  every  research  which  requires  a  distribution  of  matters,  is 
performed  after  the  same  manner,  and  he  who  has  cultivated  this  science  merel^y 


vc  »4M^M»Mtfit.  »^  A.--K<wK  jc  ae  viir*  r  iJLyo  Irr  diMiMigBn^  ill  Idnds  of 
MAk-^  t  »>iV«M>.iM:«&  9  *i%tamm  piiHi  mm  y  immamrt  lo  mmfy  the  mort 
^«>%'*v  «i3«^  iCuAL'vMa*^  «K-«.ic»  JB&  aMi  ■!■  WL  ^  ctim  the  most  agitated 
^w  '  .Ma«.>«ft^  :ii«  Mfeaw«  aw.  i  mm  i.-  a.ji;i  atmxnr  and  hatred.  Once 
^(^<  ^T>^  •.  xKr  .Ntt«iniiisaai«  ic  .it;  iu.-^k.?.<  .c  i^k^nLn-.  imsiniblT  rrgnlated  by 
?^*  ^.fjx-.  s.'*  «i«iA  jju  7— -m.  £.?rviir  tx-wp  ;9Kft»>  ^ri^irh  it  htf  bmi  plrawu 
%  wi  -  .tMcwMiuac  isKi^a  iiv  v:;^  «c  ^az.  Hk*^  asOiratihhxBj;  to  behold  so  naoj 
linr  u.Lxv.3<^  ,N^fc«ii»nnc  ;£teattk'.'^*:>  s.  u«*.-i^j««  i  Lc  UMT  vV3  happinaM  and  tMt 
.\  .\  N-^  I  .ht  ^ui'-jo.:  .c  ^-lUi  .".itti'vjikrj.csk  i*w  ^ict  tracva  of  which  a  few 
•-,•«>*  ^i.fk*.  V  .%.vi«fr«fe  '.  »".  •  i:  7<».«::7.  Th«»f  VVa*  haw  ahrayn  bc«n 
•x«K<*f  >.  nx  miM.  3iv  Af«iiMAv*»-  4^;  »*  ia^vos.  ttb^  xi  1  have  cndeavoivd  bj 
.*-«-«  ux«fciK>>  ':t  vx  iv««>xr  s.  a».*«-aKM  ^h»  Mttntx!.  «:ikiT,  ii  u  because,  in  mj 
^■»ii.'<  .X.  i:  ».  v^^-^  ,'«»:u»}Me  rx4A  M  V  .^iKT  .sr"  »^ri~.V ^  .lu:  U^  vaat  of  oocapatioa 
%'liv*j  ^.iaa-  aw  :w9pn^  AncsiMBK  ).  i>f  r-.«.ri>A(>  .c  »*Er  ape.** 
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,-^    V>s<v«.u^,*a:  a:  OK3s>c.»i:y  ::=  I>f4^  *£ivaite»  this  study  as  fbl- 


V^.»  *  ^^ts^.->  V  \f  fVMW^  i**«  ^  rswf^  Tj«rhic^  of  PhrskilojrT  may 
V  ^-*.'u.:vv.  Hi  r«v  ,-u0M,>    .:«  icn:.  .w  •!.  ^^  sdwi  j*  weld  tnd  to  the  promo- 

^.  t  «A«ik\'  .  ■f'i:>Mi  ,v  liv  V.'T'.  ^  '.xilri  ."  ":iiT**;.NV»"CT  i?»  ppoprfam  wonld  be 
awwv.'-^*.v,  *>;!*:.<"  .«'»  -cKf  50-■.•^^r  v."*i.iA.  Vr  the  :7XtvaMd  number  of  the 
c\\r.  iv^^ : ;  ,v«».r»vrs  ,<  ->  in.'fi!^  •  •  •  ^j  j^  ^Arre  advantage,  and  one 
^iiv*\  I  i-xi.  j»>*>»v>*.^*  'X'A>i^  !isv,Tv  :V.»i  i-T  v>«bcr  snence  does,  would  arise 
ix  ;>-:v— iJ.k;  rx*  ,\«tK^''  v-a.-vc  '•■,vsJ'i  >r  <-jL^r.  w^ji^h  i*  now  90  difikvlt,  be- 
r*r:x'/.  ;^,*e  >*K*  ars  ivs:^:"^^;-^  -1  .:*  Jti'^i  •.^•.^•f  » V  <^>t*«u1!t  drrote  themselre?  to 
vch^r  s».^«v>j»  :i«x  ^u-t  Ji?B<>;  ."-  A'as>c  eTifnr*pnx«»  in  the  Krinir  body 
ixx\\\v*  :iif  e\"!fcvae  ..<  s^v^Jtr  vaI  i2d  v^tavad  \>tVt.aps  also,  of  electrical— 
».>."v,-v  *  x-e*  eAv«  arc  siiv^  W  m-ii  ii>.>«r  ,£  :he  exw  F'T*'"  ^^  ^^^  J  "^ 
ai^iK^s^-i;  :iL»  ^rw^al  k  !w  sl**  ai».^i  "^ ,  doi  :rt  scctic  son  ttwi,  the  eflcrts  of  the 
\><h?.rv\*^s  =:;i>5  their  ^.-^L^rw  S?  revi.^isxxi  ±Tsi  al'^-mwi  for.  in  nearly  ererr  case 
mc  Ka^v  V  *5»Jv.  TVefvi.>re.  sbc  vv«:*<vw  A.vcxA>n  \*f  any  new  pbysiolopcal 
pe\^*^«rt:i  mvtft  nv^^-^  *^"^  *  siasrrr  cf"  all  ih.-**  ^SoniT*  of  dcaa  and  liring 
«ui::;T  A9>  cas:n.>(  ».*«.  I  Vk:c^Y.  V  ^>csi.  cr  c2<^  it  mu5t  hare  the  cooperation 
c^  *.v^s\  «v>rien«  e*:h  ^iI>o!  ia  s^^bk  >iai;\<  RrxtSvV,  and  able  to  commnnicalS 
wiii  duf  :he  iv*L    •    ♦    • 
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pxv\ctu\Hit  of  he«IUi,  br  t^dk'hin^  him  the  true  economy  of  his  powers,  whetbrr 
mcn:al  or  Ok^rp^'^ral,  by  pcv^vidiui:  wonhy  maichals  ii^r  thought,  and  by  caltiTa^ 
in^  :>(v:'.I:ar  dk^K:*,  and  sutrphrtinc  p^vuliar  ends*  of  thinking.    *    * '  < 

1  Vv>u!i  not  have  it»  tcjk'hing  limittxl  to  a  bare  declaration  of  the  use  and 
exjk*:  !i:r.t^»  k^(  Cduh  part  or  orpin  of  the  body.  This,  indeed,  should  not  be 
omi::i\l :  for  iht^rc  aie  iK^bic  truths  in  the  simplest  demonstrations  of  the  fitness 
of  I  art5  for  their  simplest  purposes,  and  no  study  has  been  made  more  attractire 
tha!i  ihi>  bv  the  injscnuity.  the  acuteneiss.  and  eloquence  of  its  teachers.  Bat  I 
would  j^l  bewnd  this.  and.  striring.  as  I  said  before,  to  teach  general  truths  as 
well  as  the  details  of  science,  I  witnld  try  to  lt*ad  ihc  mind  to  the  contonplation 
of  tho<io  (^merai  designs,  from  which  it  might  gather  tho  best  leiKms  for  its  own 
guidanct\     •    •    •" 

It  must  be  an  object  of  all  education  to  supply,  in  early  lifr,  ^hoae  stupes  fttm 
which,  in  later  years,  may  arise  rejections  tliat  may  mingle  ^Pl^lj  with  the 
business-thoughts  of  common  days ;  that  may  suggest  to  the  reason^  or  CTcn  to 
the  imagination,  some  hidden  meaning,  some  ftiture  pnrpose,  some  noble  end,  ia 
the  things  about  us.  Reflections  such  as  these,  being  interworen  with  our  com- 
mon  thoughta,  may  often  btine  to  our  life  a  tone  of  joy  which  its  general  aspect 
]nu  not  wear;  like  brilliant  thnsads  shot  through  the  texture  of  aome  wnnbra 
l»nc,  giving  lustre  to  ito  darkness. 
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PKT8ICS,  CHXXtfiTBT,  PaTnOnOOT,  •KBMUJr. 

EL  W.  AOKLAND,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford,  and 
teadier  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Christ  Church  College,  sidd: 

Wt  are  liniig  in  a  period  of  transition  with  reference  to  the  edncational  qnes* 
tion ;  and  if  I  look  hack  to  the  time  when  I  became  Reader  in  Anatomy  at  Ox- 
fotd,  which  was  in  the  year  1845, 1  should  say  that  it  was  a^very  rare  thing  for 
any  person  to  come  with  his  mind  previonsly  directed  to  scientific  pursnit.  In 
the  seTcnteen  years  which  have  elapsed,  that  state  of  things  has  somewhat 
dianged.  We  find  that  boys  come  to  the  UniTsrsity  fh)m  several  schools  quite 
aUe  to  appreciate  the  opportunities  of  scientific  study  which  they  haye  now  in 
Oxford ;  and  I  can  see  that  the  joonger  men  who  haye  left  the  unirersitiGs  with 
enlarged  tastes  in  these  directions,  who  are  not  destined  to  follow  scientific  pur- 
suits, are  beginning  to  carry  away  with  them  into  the  country,  into  different 
situations  to  which  they  may  go,  and,  among  odicrs,  to  primte  schools,  scientific 
knowledge,  sometimes  of  a  very  precise  kind ;  and  so  in  that  way  necessarily 
these  tastes  will  be  gradually  disseminated,  and  react  on  the  unirerRties. 

About  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  Professor  Jewett  and  Dr.  Stanley,  who 
were  then  young  tutors,  and  engaged  in  some  extensive  inquiries  with  regard  to 
the  promotion  of  a  wider  sphere  of  education  in  Oxford,  asked  my  opinion  what 
scientific  studies  should  be  introduced.  The  opinion  which  I  gave  them  after 
much  reflection  was  this,  that  there  were  three  fundamental  subjeets,  which  un- 
questionably ought  to  be  required  before  young  men  were  allowed  to  pursue  any 
other;  and  that  they  might  not  take  honours  or  pass  except  they  showed  pxo- 
ficwncy  in  these  three.  These  were.  Physics,  so-calkd.  Chemistry,  and  Physi* 
otogy,  to  use  the  word  physiology  in  a  Tery  general  sense.  These  three  subjects 
were  so  fundamental  to  all  other  organic  sciences,  and  so  necessary  to  the  study 
of  most  branches  of  scientific  knowledge,  that  all  pass  man  ought  to  be  required 
to  pass  in  those  subjects,  before  they  were  allowed  to  take  other  more  detailed 
oaes»  such  as  geology,  mineralogy,  or  zoology,  or  many  other  "  ologies,"  which 
might  be  mentioned.  Accordingly,  wisely  or  unwisely,  that  became  the  law  at 
Oxford,  and  at  Oxford  now  no  person  can  poss  in  a  scientific  subject,  except  he 
passes  in  two  at  least  of  these  which  we  held  to  be  educationally  fundamental* 

Just  as  I  said  fifteen  years  ago,  Physiology,  Physics,  and  Chemistry  should  be 
the  ihndamental  subjects  at  the  universities,  so  I  think  that  those  who  come  to 
the  universities,  if  they  really  are  to  progress,  and  if  thdr  education  is  to  be 
carried  on  systematically,  had  much  better  come  trained,  as  far  as  boys  should 
be  trained  in  such  subjects  at  all,  in  Physics,  in  Chemistiy,  or  in  both,  before 
they  come  to  the  university,  and  then  they  would  either  carry  on  those  subjects 
to  a  higher  pitch  at  the  university  where  the  greatest  opportunities  ought  to  be 
fonnd,  or  they  might  pass  on  to  the  biological  or  other  sciences  as  they  pleased. 

I  may  add,  generally,  that  I  should  value  all  knowledge  of  these  physical 
adences  very  little  indeed  unless  it  was  otherwise  than  bookworfc.  If  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  getting  up  certain  books,  and  being  able  to  answer  certain  book 
questions,  that  is  merely  an  exercise*  of  the  memory  of  a  very  useless  kind.  The 
gfeftt  object,  though  not  the  solo  object  of  this  training,  should  be  to  get  the  boys 
te  observe  and  understand  the  action  of  matter  in  some  department  or  another  •- 
aad  although  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  what  is  called  practical  knowledge,  if 
nenly  manipolatoiy,  in  any  subject  whatever,  is  a  humble  thing  enough ;  yet» 
OB  the  other  handy  I  mnst  say  that  the  utmost  amonnt  of  knowledge  on  th«it 
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idb^^  «aW«t  thM  (C«cCMil  ABd  irxpenmentftl  knowledge  is  to  most  pencms 
iM«t^  As  wK>i«wL     Yg«  ««nt  tk»  «vflibAiutio<i  of  the  two ;  and  for  youths,  I 
Wm  ^^'tH  tUiW  iW  «Mtv  ac^tMMtk'A  v>f  a  <iadintitT  of  book  facts  on  these  subjects. 
\  >fe*tti  ifeK'tti  tv'  s«v  AttU  knv,«w  the  ihmc».  ind  in  that  way  they  will  eroke  manj 
^iiAhiK<«v«i'  the  ittittJ  whWh  the  ;^tudy  v^T  th<e4^  sabjinrts  is  intended  to  derelop^ 
«iii4  «hsh  aix'  tK^c  o\»k«d  by  the  «tudy  ^>f  the  clasaucs ;  bat  I  am  not  at  all  pie- 
|MtfV\i  ^'  «^^  I  hat  thiMif  Mune  ^aaIitie«  or  any  similar  qualities  may  not  be  evoked 
(^^  ^h\')f  UHvuk^  ah^M^rh  mx  by  th«  ola*sics.    1  mean  to  put  this  reservation  im 
MaikUiE  itt,^  v^uiiKttt.  thai  I  cttBM%H  think  that  the  study  of  the  physical  sdenoet 
Vk  aA  I  M.^iK'imica  h<«r  it  stated.  aUKdutely  necessary  for  everybody.    There 
iwu^>  K'  jiNSNl  iiKHi»  as  |^«^^1  as  anybody  else,  without  it.    It  is  perhaps  unneoet- 
Mr>   U^  makv  (hat  rwervation.  Nit  I  am  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  subject 
•|S^NHt  v*t^  9^»Meiilue«  as  though  a  man  must  be  an  interior  man  because  he  is  im- 
ttc^uaittUvt  w^h  ai^v  branch  of  physical  science.    1  do  not  hold  that  at  all, 
biKHiu:^  \v^*%HrH«tK^.  practical  habits,  manual  dexterity,  and  many  such  things 
ai^  a«,>(uax'4  m  a  hi^h  dei^K^  by  per^nis  who  haw  no  scientific  knowledge. 

I  thsH^hl  U  »<k  nec««sary  t^^  the  i^meral  national  education,  that  the  power  of 
Stu4\  11^  l^vsiv^k^ic^  iu  its  highest  departments,  and  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
»h\»uM  evisi  ku  iVxKvrd.  that  I  laN»vd  with  other  persona  to  enable  the  Univer- 
sity (v»  (^v«aleA*  the  means  ^>f  that  study,  which  it  had  not  to  a  similar  extent 
b«Km\  auvl  vkhK'h  ^mtd  be  pursued  with  the  greatest  advantage  at  the  univer* 
•Itiea;  but  (he  study  v4'  precise  rh\sics«  and  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry  ire 
biXViuiu^  rnv^n^  Uvve«iMary  tvt  u»vlerstaa^i  Physiological  works,  so  that  the  older 
Vhysiolo|'\sts.  unK'vs  th\'y  are  able  to  briu|^  up  their  knowledge  of  these  subjects 
to  the  present  level,  will  be  left  eutirely  behind.  Therefore,  it  would  further 
thi»  cause  v^f  e\luv^tiim  if  they  were  first  learnt  at  schools,  so  that  those  who 
came  up  to  the  universities  shiHild  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  Physiology 
as  an  advauvxr^l  subject  if  they  came  up  with  the  necessary  preliminary  knowledge. 

1  mu:»t  say  as  a  physieian»  that  being  my  main  business  now,  that  I  really 
view  with  alarm  the  way  in  which  boys  are  pressed  at  school.  I  must  ask  yoor 
Ibrgiveness  for  introducing  an  extraneous  subject,  but  I  say  truly  that  I  view 
with  alarm  the  pivssure  which  is  put  on  good  boys.  I  am  afraid  it  remains  to 
be  seen  fiAy  years  hence  what  the  elTect  of  this  system  on  the  ph^ique  of  the 
country  will  be.  Children  are  sum^umled  by  e^-ery  means  of  cramming  things 
into  their  brains,  and  a  number  of  us  are  seeing  how  we  can  force  in  something 
more  in  their  very  earliest  years.    I  confess  I  think  this  a  matter  of  much  anxiety. 

I  feel  confident  that  a  great  deal  of  the  learning  by  heart  is  useless ;  the 
physical  si'iences  exercises  the  memory  in  a  higher  degree  than  anything  else; 
at  least  anything  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  If  you  go  over  a  book  of  human 
descriptive  anatomy,  the  <iuantity  of  facts  which  have  to  be  mastered  are  astonish" 
ing.  I  do  not  believe  that  boys*  tastes  are  refined  or  their  higher  intellecmsl 
qualities  called  out  by  learning  to  gallop  over  so  many  lines  of  Virgil  or  Homer. 
It  is  an  effort  of  memory,  and  has  no  corresponding  effect  on  the  character ;  I 
believe  by  the  other  study  they  would  acquire  a  certain  qimntity  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  the  £scnlties  of  attention  and  memory  are  quite  as  much  exei^ 
dsed.  They  are  tanght  to  think ;  which  no  amount  of  learning  by  heart  can  teach. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  scientific  man  now-a-days  to  know  German,  and  a 
great  disadvantage  not  to  know  it.  I  know  it  imperfectly,  so  I  know  the  disad- 
Tantage.  I  think  that  the  possession  of  an  additional  language  in  early  life  ii 
80  inraltiahle  to  a  youth,  that  I  would  take  the  chance  cf  his  obtaining  his  scieiioo 
■I  a  later  period,  when  he  would  hare  the  further  aid  of  German  in  acquiring  it. 
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PHT8IC8  A8  ▲  HEAV8  IN  MENTAL  DEYELOPXENT. 

PBOF£SdOB  Joux  Ttndall,  in  a  Lecture  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  on  the  study  of  Physics,  remarks : — 

The  term  Physics,  as  made  use  of  in  the  present  Lecture,  refers  to  that  portion 
of  nutnral  science  which  lies  midway  between  astronomy  and  chemistry,  'i  he 
former,  indeed,  is  Phytiics  applied  to  masses  of  enormous  weight,  wliilc  the  latter 
if  Physics  applied  to  atoms  and  molecules.  The  subjects  of  Phv>ic8  proper  nre, 
therefore,  those  which  lie  nearest  to  human  perception  : — the  lipht  and  heat  of 
the  sun,  color,  sound,  motion,  the  loadstone,  electrical  attractions  and  n>pul- 
sions,  thunder  and  lij^htning,  rain,  snow,  dew,  and  so  forth.  The  senses  of  Man 
stand  between  these  phenomena,  betw(>cn  the  external  world,  and  the  world  of 
thouffht.  He  takes  his  facts  from  Nature  and  transfers  them  to  the  domnin  of 
mind:  he  looks  at  them, compares  them,  obsen'es  their  mutual  relations  and 
connexions,  and  thus  brings  them  clearer  and  clearer  before  his  mental  eye, 
antil,  finally,  by  a  kind  of  inspiration,  he  aliehts  upon  the  cause  which  unites 
them.     This  is  the  last  act  of  the  mind,  in  this  centripetal  direction,  in  its  pro- 

Srcss  from  the  multiplicity  of  facts  to  the  central  cause  on  which  thoy  depend, 
tut,  having  guessed  the  cause,  he  is  not  vet  contented  :  he  now  sets'out  from 
his  centre  and  travels  in  the  other  direction  :  he  sees  that  if  his  guess  bo  true, 
certain  consequences  must  follow  from  it,  and  he  appeals  to  the  law  and  testi- 
mony of  experiment  whether  the  thing  is  so.  Thus  he  completes  the  circuit  of 
thought, — from  without  inward,  fnmi  multiplicity  to  unity,  and  from  within 
outward,  from  unity  to  multiplicity.  He  traverses  the  line  between  cause  and 
effect  both  wavs,  and,  in  so  doing,  calls  all  his  reasoning  powers  into  play.  The 
mental  effort  involved  in  tht'se  processes  may  be  justly  compared  to  those  exer- 
cises of  the  body  which  invoke  tnfe  co-operation  of  every  muscle,  and  thus  confer 
upon  the  whole  frame  the  benefits  of  healthy  action. 

A  few  days  ago  a  Master  of  Arts,  who  is  still  a  yonng  man,  ana  therefore  the 
recipient  of  a  modem  education,  stated  to  me  that  for  the  first  twenty  yeiirs  of 
his  life  he  had  b(K.'n  taught  nothing  regarding  Light,  Heat,  Magnetism,  or 
Klcctricity :  twelve  of  these  years  had  be<'n  spent  among  the  ancients,  all  con- 
nexion b<Mng  thus  severed  between  him  and  natural  phenomena.  Now,  we  can- 
not, without  prejudice  to  humanity,  separate  the  present  from  the  past.  The 
iiinete(*nth  century  strikes  its  roots  into  the  centunes  gone  by,  and  draw^s  nutri- 
ment from  them  The  world  cannot  afllbrd  to  lose  the  recon]  of  any  great  deed 
or  utterance ;  for  such  deeds  and  such  utterances  are  prolific  throughout  all 
time.  We  cannot  yield  the  companionship  of  our  loftier  brothers  of  antiquity, — 
of  our  Socrates  and  Cato, — whose  lives  provoke  us  to  sympathc^tic  greatness 
Across  the  interval  of  two  thotisand  years.  As  long  as  the  ancient  languages  are 
the  means  of  access  to  the  ancient  mind,  they  must  ever  be  of  priceless  value  to 
humanity  ;  but  it  is  as  the  avenues  of  ancient  thought,  and  not  as  the  instni- 
mentfl  of  modem  culture,  that  they  arc  chiefly  valuable  to  Man.  Surely  these 
avenutH  might  be  kept  open  without  deman(iing  such  sacrifices  as  that  above 
referred  to.  We  have  conquered  and  possessed  ouri'elves  of  continents  of  land, 
concerning  which  antiquity  knew  nothing ;  and  if  new  continents  of  thought 
reveal  themselv(?s  to  the  exploring  human  spirit,  shall  we  not  possess  them  also? 
In  these  latter  days,  the  study  ot  Physics  has  given  us  glimpses  of  the  methods 
of  Nature  which  were  quite  hidden  from  the  ancients,  and  it  would  be  treason 
to  the  trust  comniitted  to  us,  if  we  were  to  sacrifice  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  Present  out  of  deference  to  the  Past. 

The  study  of  Physics,  as  already  intimated,  consists  of  two  processes,  which 
are  complementary  to  each  other — the  tracing  of  facts  to  their  causes,  and  the 
logical  advance  from  the  cause  to  the  fact.  In  the  former  process,  called  iWuc- 
tioH,  certain  moral  qualities  come  into  play.  It  requires  patient  industry,  and  an 
hnmble  and  conscientions  acceptance  of  what  Nature  reveals*  The  first  condi- 
Uon  of  saccess  is  an  honest  receptivity  and  a  willingness  to  abandon  all  precon- 
ceived notions^  however  cherished,  if  they  be  found  to- contradict  the  trath. 

The  second  process  in  physical  investigation  is  dedudion,  or  the  advance  of  the 
mind  from  fix^  principles  to  the  conclusions  which  flow  A^om  them.  The  mleS 
of  logie  are  the  rormaf  statement  of  this  precess,  which,,  however,  was  practised 
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\rr  tfrr^  Xi»jifci7'  suxkf  ":«rf.r?  -rr^r  FU'i  rtT"*  *■'-■■  ▼rrasaL  In  tif  stadv  of 
}^rrM.:j  mda-rLi.ii  loic  D-ri»ro:it  in  T*tr-:»*na.T7  isa.-rv:*d  t:-  cmrh  c*i1mt.  iThc 
niLT  .»*.•».*— r**  — iK  Ftrr:*  furra  :tf  lir.jr  t-— ^"•^~^»'*^  :c  i."'Tt.  Ai«t  ixit*  K>  unite 
i^/u.  vj  '  SKU7  ofrtnet*  3ji.''Z3;f  *!5'<?:^  ui.f .  it*  j^  jfzirf  a'.*:iDrf«>.  And  ibiu  chct-ks 
i..■^  ^iiCu-.r^.H-  Htr".  iik  r^xiii  i3rr?Ei:-  >«r^Tra.  i^in  iD*ci»;»iif  at  j*rtr!!*ni  fol- 
j.'v  ..v  uii:  T.a'.'w  'Y  -JH  jDr%s.^.  tipcaa-f.  SLLLiir^c.  Ti^t  wtTP  orM^-aded  in 
•ii— ^.  lutr^-^  ">.7  .CL^T.fi  ti#*  :-r.ir^*f  ^c  ■:ii;Tir:.i.iT«  rr-i  SLtisirutwi  coTijwtnrB 
i.r  \»\»^.-^. uzt  .1 .  Tit^  i:  21. c  m^sx.  ;.  ii"^^  >.mM»*:»i  i«ftr>ei:t  jiatienee  to 
v^'^  M  '.ii\  fc-j.**  J  -vrtab»«*»  .iTXir^r*-  lai  t;  Ea^f  -jiflXL-*:JTT*  sc^'suiteid  with  the 
tv.iiij.!:*  x^tij-r  «LA.i  tb*  .^^rtiZ^sw  Ij».rt:is  *.c  tih*:  <vc.d-ix«i5s  thrj  could 
3»"'«r  ;r.TS.T-:n-u  Vr  i^vr:':*  =..c  =-uc.r  Irr  ■-^'■"^  TL^  sascTt  eck  only  enables 
'^  V.  I'jn.  LrT  i-r-**  x^tiIl^  .uj:i  .•J>:r.  it?  j^  r:  TKCrr:  ».«r»]T«  from  their 
iKPC^c  ig.'M^  :c:  —  I'ft-^  •'•'*-=^  ccr  *-.vi  •*.  By  tij<  <:»iT  c/  Pbysicf  we  have 
o;«'-.'<f-  '^  --*  iB^xsarjrt  .f  j«"w\r  A  »":  •.!  irrii^'Tr  MT<r  <i;\4UBK'J :  we  lord  it 
«yi  .r  itiiur,  tc:  :=.  *..  i,:^^  wt  i*^f  >T.crf  :«c?*r  a.-iiiAir-Ti-d  wiih  the  laws  of 
31-  :  :  ^  »>  :i£  zjtriL  ;:J".  •?«.  -.inr  r:a:.T--iI  y^isre  f=rai*he5  a  tereen  apiinst 
w:.    -.  x'jz  'ttm-:  f;:rj  jc*.J-;vt>"  ::*  c*-  i=a*^,  a=.i  ti::*  becomes  cspable  of 

'J  i*t,  ih.o.  &>  a  ■Kas.f  c/  irLKZtcl^aT  c^rtrr.  the  «niv  of  ITiTsiio?  exerciset 
£>!  ^harp•etL^  v*.*icrrA::^.& :  i:  Ic-Ir:^  isie  nA«;  <xhac$t^^e  K-^a*  into  plaj:  it 
•■•^rtpanr*.  a.*>»rra<LU,  A^i  jvBtraLii**.  x::i-i  jrvT>sc»  x  nxntjJ  imagery  admirably 
»j.*x"d  u>  ih«t  prucrariio.  Tb*  *Trictr*'t  jwv:«»L»n  ci  ibc«^K  if  every  where 
c:.f yr.rd.  anj  pru^^^t.^e,  Jk/nsijLt.  aa.l  sa^raciry  are  tiexnan^kd.  By  its  appeals  to 
i-2^'«-rru*j;it.  i:  <.-vc:isaaI!r  OcvL^it^^^If.  acd  b«ild»  «;^^  a  surr  foundation. 

It.u*  ixT  wr  Lave  nr^zardcd  the  *:ndy  v>f  Fby>:\-rs  as  an  a^nt  cf  intellertnal 
ccl'tun  :  Kat  likv  o:hvr  ihin^  in  lCa:aiv,  it  su&e^TTi'S  mice  than  a  sinjrle  end. 
TL'.'  <ol'.T»  of  the  iload*  dci'^ht  the  eye.  and,  no  ik>cl  1.  aicimplish  moral 
purpCfM'S  aL*o:  but  the  self-^me  cIoa*li  hold  wiihin  thiir  dieei»  the  moisture  by 
whi«.li  o:ir  ti^id»  are  rvr.dvTvd  fmitfal.  The  «anbeam5  ext-ite  our  interest  and 
in^itc•  our  inw-sti^rJiion  :  but  they  aI*o  extend  their  Kneticent  inlnenees  to  our 
frui:»  and  com.  a:id  :hu5  a<\>omfil;>h.  not  ouIt  inteilevtual  ends,  but  ministir.  at 
the  *>am<.*  time,  to  our  ma tv rial  necessitivs.  And  so  it  is  with  scientific  re^nurh. 
Whiii*  the  love  ot  9<'ienvv  is  a  sufik-i^nt  incentire  to  the  imr^uit  of  scimce,  and 
the  irivi«ti};ator.  iu  the  |>rvK<x:u:ion  of  his  inqnirii'S.  is  raised  alove  all  material 
i*ons:dcratiuns.  the  n.->uiL<  uf  his  labors  may  exercise  a  |oCent  influence  upon 
tlie  pliysical  condition  of  Man. 

As  an  instrument  of  intellectual  culture,  the  stndr  of  Physii'^  is  profitable  to 
all :  a>  bearing  u[K)n  special  functions,  its  value,  tliou^h  not  so  (rreat.  is  stilt 
more  tangible.  Why,  fur  example,  should  Members  of  Parliament  be  ignorant 
of  the  subj-.-ets  concerning  which  they  are  called  upon  to  legislate  ?  In  this  land 
of  practical  phy»ics,  wby  should  they  be  unable  to  form  an  independent  opiniiin 
uj)on  a  physical  question  {  Why  should  the  senator  be  left  at  the  mercy  of 
interested  disputants  when  a  scientific  question  is  discussed,  until  he  deems'  the 
nap  a  blensiitg  which  rescues  him  from  the  bewilderments  of  the  committee-room? 
The  education  which  does  not  supply  the  want  here  referred  to,  fails  in  its  duty 
to  Kngliind.  With  reganl  to  our  working  people,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term  working,  the  study  of  Physics  would,  I  imagine,  be  profitable,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  mental  culture,  but  also  as  a  moral  iufluence  to  woo  these  people  frcm 
pursuits  which  now  degrade  them.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  world  was  built  in  order :  it  is  the  visual  record  of  its  Maker's  logic,  and 
to  us  have  been  trusted  the  will  and  power  to  grapple  with  the  mighty  argn-' 
ment.  Descending  for  a  moment  from  this  high  ground  to  considerations 
which  lie  closer  to  us  as  a  nation — as  a  land  of  gas  and  furnaces,  of  steam  and 
cltTtricity  :  as  a  land  which  science,  practically  applied,  has  made  great  in  peace 
and  mighty  in  war : — I  ask  you  whetner  this  "  lanu  of  old  and  just  renown,  has 
not  a  right  to  expect  from  lier  institutions  a  culture  which  shall  embrace  some- 
thing more  than  declension  and  conjugation  ?  They  can  place  physical  Kitncc 
0(>on  its  proper  basis ;  they  can  check  the  habit,  now  too  common,  of  regarding 
science  solely  as  an  instrument  of  material  prosperity ;  they  can  dwell  with  eflcct 
upon  its  nobler  use,  and  raise  the  national  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  it  as 
tno  last  development  of  that  **  increasing  purpose "  which  runs  through  the 
ages  and  widens  the  thoughts  of  men. 
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J.  M.  WILSON  ON  TEACHING  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Prop.  Wilson,  Assistant  Master  in  Mathematics  apd  Natural 
Science  in  Rugby  School,  who  has  been  eminently  successful  in  in- 
troducing Natural  Science  into  this  great  public  school,  has  publi^lled 
an  admirable  Essay  (McMiUan's  Liberal  Studies)  on  teaching  this 
subject  in  schools. 

FAILURE  OF  THE   LATIX  AXD  OEEBK  DISCIPLINE. 

The  astonishing  ignorance  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  at  least  of  all  the  finer  part 
of  this  knowledge  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid ;  and  the  ignorance — which 
is  less  surprising,  if  not  less  lamentable—of  everything  else,  with  which  so  many 
boys  leave  most  schools,  has  been  dwelt  on  again  and  again.  Is  it  rcmeduible  or 
11  it  not  ?  Is  it  due  to  the  carelessness  and  inability  of  masters ;  to  the  inhen^nt 
onsuitability  of  the  subjects  taught;  to  neglected  early  education  and  bad 
preparatory  schools ;  or  to  the  illiterate  .tone  of  the  society  in  which  Iwys  are 
brought  up  ;  to  excessive  novel  reading  and  devotion  to  games ;  or  to  the  great 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  species  are  incapable  of  learning  much  ?  Partly 
perhaps  to  them  all ;  certainly  to  an  ill-adnsed  course  of  study.  For  at  present, 
literature,  or  the  studies  which  arc  subordinate  to  it,  has  almost  a  monopoly : 
and  on  language  the  great  majority  of  boys  fail  in  getting  much  hold.  The  ex- 
dnsire  study  of  language  at  schools  weakens  the  fibre  of  those  who  have  genius 
for  it,  fails  to  educate  to  the  best  advantage  the  mass  who  have  fairly  good  senso 
Bat  no  genius  for  anything,  but  obscures  and  depresses  the  few  who  have  special 
abilities  in  other  lines ;  and  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  learning  much  besides. 
80  that  even  at  a  school  where  classics  are  well  taught,  where  the  masters  are  able 
and  skillful,  and  the  boys  industrious,  not  very  much  is  learnt.  It  was  said  of  a 
Scotchman  who  enjoyed  a  cheap  reputation  for  hospitality,  **  that  ho  kept  an  ex- 
cellent table,  but  put  verra  leetle  upon  it.''  This  epitomizes  the  report  of  the 
Publics  School  Commission :  the  schools  are  excellent,  but  they  teach  "  verra 
ketle."  And  this  is  the  less  excusable  because.the  experience  of  the  best  foreign 
■chools  is  showing  the  advantage  of  introducing  greater  variety  into  the  course 
of  study.  A  wider  net  is  cast ;  fewer  minds  repose  in  unstirred  apathy ;  more 
Taried  abilities  are  recognized  ;  there  is  less  over-estimation  of  special  branches 
of  knowledge ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  variety  is  itself  a  stimulus. 

DIOXITT  A.JTD  OBAKDEUR  OF  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE. 

We  count  a  man  educated  in  proportion  to  the  exactness,  width,  and  nobleness 
of  his  ideas.  What  is  needed  to  elevate  a  man's  intellectual  nature  is  not  that 
he  should  be  an  encyclopasdia,  but  that  ho  should  have  great  ideas.  And  these 
most  be  based  on  knowledge.  They  do  not,  indeed,  always  accompany  knowl- 
edge. Great  ideas  may  be  got  by  various  studies,  and  all  studies  may  be  pur- 
sued by  men  who  fail  to  gain  great  ideas.  I  know  men  with  a  wide  and  micro- 
ioopic  knowledge  of  history  who  know  nothing  of  the  love  of  freedom,  of  national 
Justioe,  of  the  progress  of  the  world,  of  the  power  of  ^nius  and  will ; — men  who 
are  theologians  by  profession,  whose  thoughts  still  revolve  in  the  narrowest 
circle  of  earthly  prejudices ; — scholars  indifferent  alike  to  literature  and  learn- 
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ing.  And  80  there  are  Bcientific  men  who  combine  poverty  of  intdlect  with 
width  of  knowledge.  A  botanist  may  be  as  foolish  as  a  crest  collector  ;  a  geolo- 
gist, and  even  an  astronomer,  may,  peihape,  be  a  pedant  not  more  ennobled  by 
the  sphere  of  his  thoughts  than  a  cathedral  spider  is  afiected  by  the  majesty  of 
his  abode ;  but  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  great  thoughts  and  principles 
which  are  to  be  gained  only  by  scientific  knowledge  are  not  only  of  a  quality 
that  increases  the  dignity  of  a  man's  mind,  arc  not  only  intrinsically  glorious 
and  elevating,  but  are  not  inferior,  whether  we  regard  their  efiect  on  the  intellect 
or  on  the  imagination,  to  those  which  may  be  reached  by  other  studies.  And  I 
am  not  speaking  only  of  the  discoverers  in  science.  There  is  a  special  charm, 
indei><I,  and  stimulating  power  in  original  research,  in  exploring  new  regions; 
but  there  are  splendid  ideas,  magnificent  points  of  view,  which,  though  othcn 
have  reached  them  before,  yet  to  afain  is  a  lifelong  pleasure.  The  ordinary 
tourist  may  climb  to  some  well-worn  spot  in  the  Alps,  he  may  ascend  by 
the  beaten  track,  he  may  even  be  carried  there,  and  yet  he  will  be  richly  re- 
wanled  bv  the  view  that  unfolds  itself  l^efore  his  eves.  He  mav  not  feel  the 
glow  of  health,  the  buoyant  soul  of  the  first  mountaineer  that  stood  there  ;  but 
he  will  see  what  he  will  remornber  for  ever ;  he  will  get  more  than  a  new  sensa- 
tion, he  will  have  enlarged  his  soul.  So  to  be  the  first  to  climb,  as  Xcwton  did, 
with  solitary  steps,  to  the  untrodden  hei«;hts  from  which  he  gaied  on  the  solar 
system  spread  out  at  hi:*  foet,  c;in  never  again  be  given  to  mortal  man ;  hot 
to  attiiin  the  knowlodjrt*,  to  sva  the  magnificent  onleriint»ss  and  progress,  to  be 
profouudly  impressed  with  the  infinities  of  space  and  time  which  it  silently  sog^ 
gests,  is  to  have  gained  a  treasure  that  lasts  as  long  as  life  will  last.  So  also 
geology  has  a  sublimity  of  its  own,  slowly  reached  by  many  steps  and  much  tofl. 
And,  above  all,  the  great  ideas  of  natural  law  and  harmonious  adjustment  can 
only  be  obtained  by  patient  study  in  the  fields  of  science ;  and  arc  they  not 
priceless  to  those  who  have  in  any  degree  won  them  ?  Who  can  contemplate 
our  globe  in  tliL*  ordfriy  system  of  the  universe,  with  all  the  delicate  adjus^ 
ments  that  astronomy  reveals,  and  all  the  splendid  mechanism  of  the  heavens — 
contemplate  our  atmosphere,  with  all  its  mechanical,  chemical,  and  physical 
prejwrties — the  distant  sun  darting  its  light  and  heat  and  power  on  the  globe, 
and  festering  all  the  varit'd  beautiful  animal  and  vegetable  life,  giving  rise  to 
winds  and  slwwers  and  fruitful  seasons,  and  beauties  of  form  and  richness  of 
color,  tilling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness :  who  can  know  something  of 
the  inexorable  8equenc.\>.  see  something  of  the  fclidtous  combination  of  all  the 
rariixl  fore«s  of  nature  that  are  employed. — and  not  feel  impressed  and  awed  by 
the  view  :  not  fivl  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  Power  and  Wisdom  that  as  fiir 
transoimds  th«  pow«r  and  wisdom  of  man  as  the  universe  surpasses  a  watch  in 
m:iguitude  * 

*  To  ?ee  m  part 
That  alt.  a*  in  A>nie  pivx\»  or  art. 
Is  toil,  cooiierant  to  an  end/ 

is  ti>  s<w  that  which  he  who  sees  it  not  is  as  incapable  of  estimating  as  the  deaf 
nian  is  of  judging  of  music,  or  the  blind  of  cnjoving  the  glories  of  a  sunset. 
Such  are  9i>me  of  the  ideas  which  crown  science,  and  it  is  not  granted  Co  m  to 
attain  ihem  exi>fpi  by  slow  degreeiL  Step  by  step  most  the  growing  mind  ip- 
I«\>*^  h  ihom :  ami  to  exclode  from  omr  schools  the  preliminarr  steps  is  to  debtt 
fttwu  the  attainmeni  of  s«ch  kkas  all  whose  leisare  in  after-lHe  is  so  cnrteiM 
W^Mhey  can  iiexw  hieak  git»wi  itt  aaj  fiwh  snlject  for  tbooght  or  b^ 
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Sdenoe  is  not  only  knowledge,  but  it  is  also  power.    The  mind  is  not  onlj 
an  instroment  for  adrandng  science^  bat,  what  is  more  to  oar  present  point, 
•dence  is  an  instmmeot  for  advancing  the  mind.    All  that  can  be  said  on  this 
point  has  been  said  over  and  over  again,  and  I  can  contribute  nothing  except 
mj  daily  experience  that  what  is  said  is  true.    Mill  speaks  of  "the  indispensable 
necessity  of  scientific  instruction,  for  it  is  recommended  by  every  consideration 
which  pleads  for  any  high  order  of  intellectual  education  at  all."    Science  is  the 
best  teacher  of  accurate,  acute,  and  exhaustive  ob;>crvation  of  what  is ;  it  en- 
oonrages  the  habit  of  mind  which  will  rest  on  nothing  but  what  is  true ;  truth  ii 
the  ultimate  and  only  object,  and  there  is  the  ever-recurring  appeal  to  facts  as 
the  test  of  truth.    And  it  is  an  excellent  exercise  of  memory;  not  the  verbal, 
formal  memory,  but  the  orderly,  intelligent,  connected,  accurate  storing  up  of 
knowledge.    And  of  all  processes  of  reasoning  it  stands  alone  as  the  exhaustive 
Ulnstration.    It  is  pre-eminently  the  study  that  illustrates  the  art  of  thinking. 
"  The  processes  by  which  truth  is  attained,"  to  quote  again  from  Mill,  "reasoning 
and  observation  have  been  carried  to  their  greatest  known  perfection  in  tha 
physical  sciences."    In  fact  the  investigations  and  reasoning  of  science,  advano* 
ing  as  it  docs  from  the  study  of  simple  phenomena  to  the  analysis  of  complicated 
actions,  form  a  model  of  precisely  the  kind  of  mental  work  which  is  the  bHsinesi 
of  every  man,  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave ;  and  reasoning,  like  other  arts, 
is  best  learnt  by  practice  and  familiarity  with  the  higliest  models.    Science 
teaches  what  the  power  and  what  the  weakness  of  the  senses  is ;  what  evidence 
is,  and  what  proof  is.    There  is  no  characteristic  of  an  educated  man  so  marked 
as  his  power  of  judging  of  evidence  and  proof.    The  precautions  that  are  taken 
against  misinterpretation  of  what  is  called  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and 
against  wrong  reasoning,  and  tracing  the  thoughts  backward  down  to  the 
ground  of  belief;  the  constant  verification  of  theories ;  the  candid  suspension 
of  judgment  where  evidence  is  still  wanting ;  that  wedding  of  induction  and  de- 
duction into  a  happy  unity  and  completeness  of  proof,  the  mixture  of  observa- 
tion and  ratiocination — ^are  precisely  the  mental  processes  which  all  men  hava 
to  go  through  somdiow  or  other  in  their  daily  business,  and  whidi  every  human 
being  who  is  capable  of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion  on  the  subject  sees  would 
be  better  done  if  men  had  familiarized  themselves  with  the  models  of  these  pro- 
cesses which  are  furnished  by  science.    I  do  not  mean  that  a  boy  knows  he  is 
doing  all  these  things ;  but  he  is  doing  them  visibly.    And  when  be  applies  the 
analysis  of  logic  to  the  processes  of  his  mind,  he  will  find  that  he  has  been  think- 
^g  logically,  though  unconsciously  so. 

Thinking  is  learnt  by  thinking ;  and  it  is  my  strongest  conviction,  as  it  is  my 
daily  experience,  tiiat  boys  can  and  do  learn  to  think, — learn  all  the  varied  op- 
erations of  tiie  mind  we  sum  up  in  that  word, — by  the  study  of  science.  A  more 
Tigorons  school  of  thought,  and  a  habit  of  mind  less  inclined  to  the  faults  of 
dogmatism  on  the  one  side,  and  deference  to  authority  on  the  other,  with  more 
lererenoe  for  truth,  and  more  confidence  in  knowledge,  is  the  natural  product  of 
acientific  ins  traction.    •    •    • 

Moreover,  taking  education  in  its  broad  sense  as  the  training  of  all  the  pow- 
en  that  go  to  make  up  the  man,  I  would  point  out  how  much  science  contributes 
tomuda  inereasing  the  powers  of  the  senses.    All  science  is  based,  some  one  haa 
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said,  on  the  fact  that  we  have  great  cnriositj,  and  verr  weak  exes ;  and  srioife 
gives  men  a  manrelous  extension  of  the  power  and  mnge  of  the  arauncM  of 
those  eyes.  "Eyes  and  no  eyes"  is  the  title  of  an  old  story;  and  it  scarcely 
seems  too  strong  a  way  of  marking  the  difference  hetween  the  powers  of  percep- 
tion of  a  cultivated  naturalist,  and  those  of  the  ordinary  gentleman  ignorant 
of  everything  in  nature.  To  the  one  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the  stones  oa 
earth,  the  forms  of  the  hills,  and  the  flowers  in  the  hedges,  are  a  constant  source 
of  that  great  and  peculiar  pleasure  derived  from  intelligence.  And  day  by  day 
do  I  see  how  boys  increase  their  range  of  sight,  and  that  not  ooly  of  the  thinp 
we  teach  them  to  see,  but  they  outrun  us,  and  discover  for  themselves.  And  the 
power,  once  gained,  can  never  be  lost.  I  know  many  instances  of  boys  whose 
eyes  were  opened  at  school  by  the  ordinaiy  natural  science  lectures,  who  have 
since  found  great  pleasure  and  constant  occupation  in  some  branch  of  sdcniifie 
study. 

And  I  would  add  that  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  a  purely  literarT  edoca- 
tion,  which  I  obviously  do  not  intend  to  discuss,  they  cannot  be  remedied  by 
mathematics  alone.    Mathematics  are  so  often  thought,  by  those  who  are  ipio- 
rant  of  them,  to  be  the  key  to  all  reasoning,  and  to  be  the  perfection  of  training, 
and  so  ofken  spoken  of  by  proficients  in  them  as  mysteries  that  it  is  worth  the  Is- 
bor  of  half  a  lifetime  to  understand,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  after 
all  they  are  only  compendious  and  very  limited  methods  of  applying  dedortrre 
reasoning,  assisted  by  symbols,  to  questions  of  which  the  data  are,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  extremely  precise.     They  no  more  teack  reasoning  in  the  ordinsiy 
sense  of  the  word  than  traveling  by  railway  fits  a  man  for  exploring  in  Central 
Africa.    And  hence,  while  I  set  a  veiy  high  value  on  arithmetic  and  gcometiy 
in  all  education,  it  is  not  because  they  supply  the  place  of  science  in  any  senses 
but  on  entirely  different  grounds.     They  form  the  language  of  sdenoe,  bowerff, 
and  are  indispensable  to  its  study.* 

DBFICIBirCT  OF  ▲  MBSZLT  SCmTlFIC  CnUUCTXITM. 

The  vagoe  impression  that  reverence,  faith,  belief  in  the  miseen  and  tks 
spiritual,  and  in  truths  derived  from  individual  conscioosness,  are  dimiiifl^ 
as  superstitions  are  diminished,  by  the  school  of  science,  must  not  be  met  bjss 
off'hand  denial  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  it;  for  constant  dealing  with 
nature  and  exercise  of  the  intellect  alone,  as  contrasted  with  humanity  and  die 
exerrise  of  the  moral  feelings,  onqnestionably  tend  to  exclude  men  firam  the 
highest  thoughts.  All  that  may  be  said  about  the  dignity  of  the  study  of  created 
things— and  this  is  a  truth  that  often  needs  to  be  enfoiced— must  not  make  its 
advocates  lose  sight  of  the  relation  of  this  study  to  othen.  The  wish  of  maay 
men  of  sdence  that  it  should  form  the  staple  of  liberal  education,  if  gratified, 
would  probably  lead  to  a  loss  of  gracefulness  and  unconscious  art  in  style,  which 
characteriaes  natimis  which  study  the  classics,  and  moreover  would  pnjdacea 
peculiar  and  daageioas  oae-sadetfaieas,  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  many  in- 
dividual cases.  In  such  cases,  their  constant  study  of  one  kind  of  evi«kncc 
luises  a  secret  disinrlinatioQ  and  real  inaptitude,  for  the  time  being,  to  accept 
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endence  of  a  dilTercnt  kind,  and  induces  them  openly  or  tAcitlj,  to  depreciate  and 
dbtrost  it.  They  are  constantly  tempted  to  consider  the  finer  mental  and  reli^ 
ioni  sensibilities  as  useless,  and  as  if  they  proved  nothing.  They  are  facts,  of 
course,  but  facts  which  verge  on  fancies ;  and  they  have  acquired  a  distaste  for 
thb  kind  of  reflection,  and  something  of  contempt  for  its  value  in  others.  They 
seem  to  have  raised  a  wall  between  themselves  and  certain  truths ;  to  hare  das- 
zled  their  eyes  by  a  study  of  the  glaring  truths  of  external  nature,  and  to  be 
Ibr  the  time  incapable  of  discerning  the  dimmer  but  nobler  truths  of  the  soul 
and  ita  relations.  They  distrust  what  may  not  be  referred  to  the  mechanism  of 
orgmnization,  and  disbelieve  that  the  reason  alone  can  be.the  source  of  real  truths. 
Yet  all  this  does  not  tend  to  prove  that  science  should  be  excluded  from  schools, 
bat  that  it  should  not  form  the  staple  of  our  education. 

TIME — SUBJECTS  AHD   METHODS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY.    # 

Two  hours  a  week,  with  the  same  time  for  preparation  out  of  school,  is  the 
time  given  at  Rugby,  and  is  as  much  as  I  would  wish  to  see  the  subject  started 
with.  I  do  not  doubt  however  that  ultimately  it  will  be  thought  better  to  in- 
crease this,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school,  to  three  or  four  hours  a  week.  This 
seems  too  little  to  ask,  and  the  advocates  of  science  outside  schools  will  disallow 
so  petty  a  claim.  But  there  is  very  little  experience  of  the  working  of  scientific 
teaching  in  great  schools  ;  there  is  at  present  so  slight  a  recognition  of  science 
in  schools  on  the  part  of  the  Universities,  that  any  public  school  which  gave  up 
much  time  to  science,  would  be  hopelessly  out  of  the  race  at  the  Universities. 
And  this  would  be  suicidal.  If  the  reform  is  on  sound  principles,  let  science 
gain  a  footing  only,  and  a  friendly  struggle  for  existence  will  point  out  whether 
the  foreigner  can  be  naturalized,  and  flourish. 

Next  as  to  the  parts  of  science  to  be  taught,  and  the  methods  of  teaching ;  and 
the  discossion  of  these  must  be  given  at  some  length. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  at  once,  and  clearly,  between  tdentifie  w/orma- 
Uon  and  training  in  science,  *  In  other  words,'  to  quote  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  British  Association  to  consider  the 
best  means  for  promoting  Scientific  Education  in  Schools, '  between  general  lit- 
erary acquaintance  with  scientific  facts,  and  the  more  minute  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge that  may  be  gained  by  studying  the  facts  and  methods  at  first  hand,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  competent  teacher.  Both  of  these  are  valuable;  it  is  very  de- 
flinble,  for  example,  that  boys  should  have  some  general  information  about  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  the  siiTiplc  facts  of  Astronomy,  of  Ge- 
ology, of  Physical  Geography,  and  of  elementary  Physiology.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  which  is  the  principal  benefit  resulting  from 
scientific  training,  and  which  is  of  incalculable  value,  whatever  be  the  pursuits 
of  after  life,  can  better  be  attained  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  ami 
principles  of  one  science,  than  by  a  general  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  said 
or  written  about  many.  Both  of  these  should  co-exist,  we  think,  at  any  school 
which  professes  to  offer  the  highest  liberal  education.' 

There  may  be  used  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school,  some  work  on  Physical 
Geography,  embracing  the  elements  of  the  subjects  above-named  ;  and  it  will  be 
firand  extremely  convenient  to  introduce  short  courses  of  lectures  on  such  sub- 
jects as  these,  even  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  school.  For  since  new  boys  are 
petpetnally  oiMning,  and  it  is  impossible  that  a  new  course  of  lectures  on  Botany, 
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or  on  Mechanics,  should  be  started  in  every  division  of  the  school  at  ihc  begin- 
ning of  ever)'  term,  without  requiring  the  number  of  natural  science  nu-sters  to 
be  almost  indefinite!/  increased,  there  must  be  some  collecting  place,  a  ela^s  in 
which  the  new  boys  shall  accumulate  until  they  ore  numerous  eiiouj^h  to  foim  a 
body  to  enter  on  tlie  n^ular  course.  This  must  be  a  clouts  in  which  1  hy^ical 
Geography,  including  if  the  master  like:*,  the  elements  of  Geolojiy  and  Asiron> 
omy,  is  taught.  In  such  classes  as  these  the  ideas  of  boys  are  expandid  .  lre«h 
books  are  o(>cned  to  them;  and  some^ill  avail  themselves  of  tlie  (i}iiiiiig,  and 
learn  a  good  deal  about  the  subje<-ts  si)oken  of.  but  the  value  is  more  littmry 
than  scientific ;  and  even  after  the  most  careful  teaching  will  be  found  th.'^ap- 
poiuting.  Ill  lei'luring  on  such  sulijects  as  Geology,  Astronomy,  or  Miv^ical 
GiH>gniphy.the  masivr  never  can  Iw  sun»  that  the  ideas  he  has  ho  clearly  in  hiS 
own  mind  are  t^eizeil  by  all  his  boys.  There  seems  to  l>e  a  defiiieney  in  j  ow- 
ere  of  conception  on  the  part  of  very  many  l)oys.  Theorists  may  «iy  what  ihey 
please,  but  it  is  tniethat  the  act  of  the  mind  in  forming  a  conception  w  difficult 
to  excite.  There  is  a  mar>eIous,  truly  marvelous,  want  of  imagination  in  many 
minds,  want  of  powvr  to  form  and  keep  in  view  a  distinct  image  of  the  thing 
reasoned  or  spoken  about.  It  is  not  only  want  of  attention,  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  total  st'paration  in  some  minds  bi'tween  words  and  things,  perhaps  the  re- 
sult, in  part,  of  early  teaching;  so  that  the  knowledge  apparently  gained  it 
sometimes  whoUv  unsound. 

JJeaning  of  Mental  Training, 

The  mental  training  to  be  got  from  the  study  of  science  is  the  main  reason  for 
its  introiiuction  into  schools.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  that  the  subjects  of 
instruction,  and  tRe  methixls  of  instruction,  mnst  be  chosen.  It  is  im))ortant 
therefore,  that  what  is  meant  by  mental  training  should  be  distinctly  understood* 
Training  is  the  cultivation  bestowed  on  any  set  of  faculties  with  the  object  of 
developing  them.  It  is  )>ossible  to  train  the  body,  and  to  train  the  mind,  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes,  some  very  foolish  ones.  But  in  all  cases  the  training 
consists  in  doing.  If  you  wish  to  swim,  you  must  go  into  the  water  and  swim 
as  best  you  can  :  if  you  wish  to  box,  there  is  no  way  of  learning  but  by  box- 
ing :  if  you  wish  to  study  music  or  drawing,  you  must  play  and  sing  or  drav : 
and  thus  in  educating  others  you  mnst  make  them  do  whatever  you  intend  them 
to  learn  to  do,  and  select  subjects  and  circumstances  in  which  doing  i^  most  facil- 
itated.  Now,  laying  aside  out  of  consideration  the  accumulation  of  statistic^ 
information,  and  all  kinds  of  education  except  intellectual,  it  is  clear  that  this 
ultimately  divides  itMclf  into  the  training  of  the  artistic  and  logical  faculties. 
And  the  logical  faculties  are  of  two  kinds.  It  is  by  a  logical  faculty  that  we  are 
able  to  understand  other  men's  thoughts  and  apprehend  new  ideas.  The  culti- 
rated,  intelhgent,  imaginative  mind  is  one  in  which  this  receptive  faculty  9 
strong.  Nothing  so  marks  the  uneducated  man  as  his  dullness,  his  incapacity, 
in  underetanding  what  you  say  to  him,  if  yon  depart  in  the  slightest  degree 
•  firom  the  range  of  his  daily  thoughts.  For  the  ordinary  intercourse  pf  men  of 
education,  for  the  spread  and  fertility  of  active  thought,  this  faculty  of  intelli- 
gence is  invaluable.  Again,  it  is  by  a  logical  faculty  that  the  mind  deals  with 
things  and  the  relations  of  things.  The  mind  which  is  thoughtful  rather  than 
receptive  or  imaginative,  which  studies  phenomena,  be  they  in  mental  philoao- 
phy,  in  politics,  or  in  natural  science,  with  a  view  to  elicit  and  establish  the  true 
relations  that  exist  among  tLese  phenomena,  is  the  type  of  thp  mind  ii^  whidi 
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the  logical  fiKolty  of  inve^igadon  is  well  trained.  Nothing  so  marks  the  im- 
perfectly educated  man  as  his  helplessness  when  dealing  with  facts  instead  of 
men,  and  his  insecurity  both  in  arriving  at  truth  from  them,  and  in  judging  of 
the  ralidity  of  the  conclusions  of  others.  For  the  adyance  of  thought,  on  all 
flobjects  which  require  thought,  this  faculty  of  investigation  is  indispensable. 
Probably  no  study  will  cultivate  one  of  these  faculties  and  wholly  neglect  the 
others,  but  all  studies  aim  principally  at  one  or  the  other  of  these.  A  study  of  the 
classical  languages,  for  exaimpic,  is  an  artistic  exercbe,  and  moreover  it  educates 
the  receptive  (acuities  in  a  manner  in  which  no  other  study  educates  them.  The 
study  of  a  language  and  literature  not  our  own  is  the  best  preparation  for  enter- 
ing into  the  thoughts  of  others ;  but  even  when  best  taught  and  best  learned  it 
can  only  be  a  very  imperfect  exercise  in  logic,  for  it  omits  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  logic  of  induction.  The  study  of  science,  on  the  other  hand,  while  not  with- 
out its  influence  on  even  the  artistic  powers,  and  exercising  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  powers  of  intelligence  of  a  certain  kind,  deals  mainly  with  the  fjEu:ulty  of 
investigation,  and  trains  the  mind  to  ponder  and  reflect  on  the  significance  of 
£icts.  And  the  methods  of  these  studies  are  in  many  respects  precisely  the  same. 
Models  and  exercises  are  given  by  the  one ;  models  and  exercises  by  the  other. 
Thucydides  must  be  read,  and  Latin  prose  must  be  written,  by  the  student  of 
form  and  style;  and  the  man  who  would  cultivate  his  powers  of  thought  must 
read  his  Newton,  and  study  Experimental  Physics.  And  as  the  student  of  Tbu- 
^dides  aud  Plato  is  likely  to  gain  in  clearness  and  brilliance  of  exprpssioq,  and 
an  insight  into  history  and  humanity,  in  intelligent  and  ready  apprefiension  of 
the  thoughts  of  others,  in  versatility  and  in  polish ;  so  the  student  of  natural 
idence  is  likely  to  bring  with  him  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  or  politics,  or 
business,  or  his  profession,  whatever  it  may  be,  a  more  active  and  original 
mind,  a  sounder  judgment,  and  a  clearer  head,  in  consequence  of  his  study.  A 
good  style  perhaps  may  be  got  by  reading  and  writing ;  thinking  is  learnt  by 
thinking.  And  therefore  that  method  of  giving  scientific  instruction  is  be^t 
which  most  stimulates  thought ;  and  those  subjects  which  afford  the  best  illustra- 
tions of  the  best  method  ought  to  bo  selected  for  instruction  in  schools. 


Different  Methods  of  Teaching  Science, 

Now  there  are  two  methods  of  teaching  science :  one,  the  method  of  inyestigA- 
tion  ;  the  other,  the  method  of  authority.  The  first  starts  with  the  concrete 
and  works  up  to  the  abstract ;  starts  with  facts  and  ends  with  laws :  begins  with 
the  known,  and  proceeds  to  the  unknown ;  the  second  starts  with  what  we  call 
the  principles  of  the  science;  announces  laws  and  includes  the  facts  under  them: 
declares  the  unknown  and  applies  it  to  die  known.  The  first  demands  faith, 
the  second  criticism.  Of  the  two,  the  Utter  is  the  easier,  and  the  former  by  fiur 
the  better.  But  the  latter  is  seen  in  most  text-^ooks,  and  is  the  method  oil 
which  many  unscientific  people  ground  their  disapproval  of  science.  What  this 
former  method  is,  and  why  it  is  the  better,  will  be  seen  by  the  fi>|Iowiog  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  knowledge  must  precede  science :  for  sdence  is  nothing 
else  but  systematized  experience  and  knowledge.  In  its  extreme  applications 
this  principle  is  obvious  enough :  it  would  be  abeur4  to  teach  boys  classificatioii 
ftom  minerals,  or  the  power  of  experimeoti^  science  by  %n  i&vestigation  into  the 
organic  bases.    A  certain  broad  array  of  fiucts  mnst  pro^iist  before  spientifts 
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tolgectB  without  that  practical  and  experimental  knowledge  is  to  most  persons 
neaily  as  nseleas.  Yoa  want  the  combination  of  the  two ;  and  for  youths,  I 
Talue  rery  little  the  mere  acquisition  of  a  quantity  of  book  facts  on  these  subjects. 
I  want  them  to  see  and  know  the  things,  and  in  that  way  they  will  evoke  many 
qualities  of  the  mind  which  the  study  of  these  subjects  is  intended  to  develop, 
and  which  are  not  evoked  by  the  study  of  the  classics ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  pre- 
pared to  say  that  those  same  qualities  or  any  similar  qualities  may  not  be  evoked 
by  other  means,  althpugh  not  by  the  classics.  I  mean  to  put  this  reservation  in 
stating  my  opinion,  that  I  cannot  think  that  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences 
is,  as  I  sometimes  hear  it  stated,  absolutely  necessary  for  everybody.  Thero 
may  be  good  men,  as  good  as  anybody  else,  without  it.  It  is  perhaps  unneces- 
sary to  make  that  reservation,  but  I  am  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  subject 
spoken  of  sometimes  as  though  a  man  must  be  an  inferior  man  because  he  is  un- 
acquainted with  any  branch  of  physical  science.  I  do  not  hold  that  at  all, 
because  observation,  practical  habits,  manual  dexterity,  and  many  such  things 
are  acquired  in  a  high  degree  by  persons  who  have  no  scientific  knowledge. 

I  thought  it  so  necessary  to  the  general  national  education,  that  the  power  of 
studying  Physiology  in  its  highest  departments,  and  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
should  exist  in  Oxford,  that  I  labored  with  other  persons  to  enable  the  Univer- 
sity to  possete  the  means  of  that  study,  which  it  had  not  to  a  similar  extent 
before,  and  which  should  be  pursued  with  the  greatest  advantage  at  the  univer- 
sities; but  the  study  of  precise  Physics,  and  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry  ars 
becoming  more  necessary  to  understand  Physiological  works,  so  that  the  older 
Physiologists,  unless  they  are  able  to  bring  up  their  knowledge  of  these  subjects 
to  the  present  level,  will  be  left  entirely  behind.  Therefore,  it  would  further 
the  cause  of  education  if  they  were  first  learnt  at  schools,  so  that  those  who 
came  up  to  the  universities  should  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  Physiology 
as  an  advanced  subject  if  they  came  up  with  the  necessary  preliminary  knowledge. 

I  must  say  as  a  physician,  that  being  my  main  business  now,  that  I  really 
Tiew  with  alarm  the  way  in  which  boys  are  pressed  at  school.  1  must  ask  your 
forgiveness  for  introducing  an  extraneous  subject,  but  I  say  truly  that  I  view 
with  alarm  the  pressure  which  is  put  on  good  boys.  I  am  afraid  it  remains  to 
be  seen  fifty  years  hence  what  the  effect  of  this  system  on  the  phtfaique  of  the 
country  will  be.  Children  are  surrounded  by  every  means  of  cramming  things 
into  their  brains,  and  a  number  of  us  are  seeing  how  we  can  force  in  something 
more  in  their  very  earliest  years.    I  confess  I  think  this  a  matter  of  much  anxiety. 

I  feel  confident  that  a  great  deal  of  the  leamitig  by  heart  is  useless ;  tha 
physical  sciences  exercises  the  memoiy  in  a  higher  degree  than  anything  else; 
at  least  anything  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  If  you  go  over  a  book  of  human 
descriptive  anatomy,  the  quantity  of  facts  which  have  to  be  mastered  are  astonish- 
ing. I  do  not  believe  that  boys'  tastes  are  refined  or  their  higher  intcllectusl 
qualities  called  out  by  learning  to  gallop  over  so  many  lines  of  Virgil  or  Homer. 
It  is  an  effort  of  memory,  and  has  no  corresponding  effect  on  tlie  character ;  I 
believe  by  the  other  study  they  would  acquire  a  certain  quantity  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  the  faculties  of  attention  and  memory  are  quite  as  much  exei^ 
dsed.  They  are  taught  to  think ;  which  no  amount  of  learning  by  heart  can  teach* 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  scientific  man  now-a-days  to  know  German,  and  a 
great  disadvantage  not  to  know  it.  I  know  it  imperf^ly,  so  I  know  the  disad- 
Tintage.  I  think  that  the  possession  of  an  additional  language  in  early  Kle  is 
60  invalnable  to  a  youth,  that  I  would  take  the  chance  of  his  obtaining  his  science 
•t  a  later  period,  when  he  would  have  the  further  aid  of  German  in  acquiring  lit 
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Pbofessob  JoHsr  Ttndall,  in  a  Lecture  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tioa  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  study  of  Physics,  remarks : — 

The  term  Physics,  as  made  use  of  in  the  present  Lecture,  refers  to  that  portion 
of  natnrai  science  Which  lies  midway  between  astronomy  and  chemistn'.  The 
former,  indeed,  is  Physics  applied  to  masses  of  enormous  weight,  while  the  latter 
it  Physics  applied  to  atoms  and  molecules.  The  subjects  of  Phy>ics  proper  are, 
therefore,  those  which  lie  nearest  to  human  perception  : — the  lipht  and  heat  of 
the  san,  color,  sound,  motion,  the  loadstone,  electrical  attractions  and  n'pui- 
stons,  thunder  and  lightning,  rain,  snow,  dew,  and  so  forth.  The  senses  uf  Man 
stand  between  these  phenomena,  between  the  external  world,  and  the  world  of 
thought.  He  takes  his  facts  from  Nature  and  transfers  them  to  the  domain  of 
mind:  he  looks  at  them, compares  them,  observes  their  mutual  relations  and 
connexions,  and  thns  brings  them  clcjirer  and  clearer  before  his  mental  eye, 
ontily  finally,  by  a  kind  of  inspiration,  he  alights  upon  the  cause  which  unites 
them.     This  is  the  last  act  of  the  mind,  in  this  centripetal  direction,  in  its  pro- 

Srcss  from  the  multiplicity  of  facts  to  the  central  cause  on  which  they  dep<»nd. 
•ut,  haying  gne^ssed  the  cause,  he  is  not  yet  contented  :  he  now  sets'out  from 
his  centre  and  travels  in  the  other  direction  :  he  sees  that  if  his  gue&$  be  true, 
certain  consequences  must  follow  from  it,  and  he  appeals  to  the  law  and  testi- 
mony of  exp<;riinent  whether  the  thing  is  so.  Thus  he  completes  the  circuit  of 
thought, — from  without  inward,  from  multiplicity  to  unity,  and  from  within 
outward,  from  unity  to  multiplicity.  He  traverses  the  line  betwe(m  cause  and 
effect  both  ways,  and,  in  so  doing,  calls  all  his  reasoning  powers  into  play.  The 
mental  effort  mvolved  in  these  processes  may  be  justly  compared  to  those  exer- 
cises of  the  body  which  invoke  tnfe  co-operation  of  cveiy  muscle,  and  thus  confer 
dpon  the  whole  frame  the  benefits  of  healthy  action. 

A  few  days  ago  a  Master  of  Arts,  who  is 'still  a  young  man,  ana  therefore  the 
recipient  of  a  mo<lem  education,  stated  to  me  that  for  the  iirst  twenty  years  of 
his  life  he  had  b<;cn  taught  nothing  regarding  Light,  Heat,  Magnetism,  or 
Kletrtricity:  twelve  of  these  years  had  been  spent  among  the  ancients,  all  con- 
nexion being  thns  severed  between  him  and  natural  phenomena.  Now,  we  can- 
not, without  prejudice  to  humanity,  separate  the  present  from  the  past.  The 
nineteenth  century  strikes  its  roots  into  the  centuries  gone  by,  and  draws  nutri- 
ment from  them  The  world  cannot  afit)rd  to  lose  the  record  of  any  great  deed 
or  utterance ;  for  such  deeds  and  such  utterances  are  pn)lific  throughout  all 
time.  We  cannot  yield  the  companionship  of  our  loftier  brothers  of  antiquity, — 
of  onr  Socrates  and  Cato, — whose  lives  provoke  us  to  sympathetic  greatness 
acroas  the  interval  of  two  thousand  years.  As  long  as  the  ancient  languages  are 
the  means  of  access  to  the  ancient  mind,  they  must  ever  be  of  priceless  value  to 
humanity ;  but  it  is  as  the  av(;nnes  of  ancient  thought,  and  not  as  the  instru- 
ments of  modem  culture,  that  they  are  chiefly  valuable  to  Man.  Surely  these 
avenues  might  be  kept  open  without  demanding  such  sacrifices  as  that  above 
referred  to.  We  have  conquered  and  possessed  ourifclves  of  continents  of  land, 
concerning  which  antiquity  knew  nothing ;  and  if  new  continents  of  thought 
HBTcal  themselves  to  the  exploring  human  spirit,  shall  we  not  possess  them  also? 
In  these  latter  days,  the  study  o^Physics  has  given  us"  glimpses  of  the  methods 
of  Nature  which  were  quite  tiidden  from  the  ancients,  and  it  would  be  treason 
to  the  trust  comniitted  to  us,  if  we  were  to  sacrifice  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  Present  out  of  deference  to  the  Past. 

The  study  of  Physics,  as  already  intimated,  consists  of  two  processes,  which 
%n  complementary  to  each  other — the  tracing  of  facts  to  their  causes,  and  the 
lofpcal  advance  from  the  cause  to  the  fact.  In  the  former  process,  called  indues 
*ioM,  certain  moral  qualities  come  into  play.  It  requires  patient  industry,  and  an 
linmble  and  conscientious  acceptance  of  what  Nature  revealSk  The  first  condi- 
tion of  success  is  an  honest  receptivity  and  a  willingness  to  abandon  all  preoon- 
^Tcd  notions,  however  cherished,  if  they  be  found  to- contradict  the  truth. 

The  second  process  in  physical  investigation  is  deduction,  or  the  advance  of  thel 
nind  from  fixed  principles  to  the  conclusions  which  flow  from  them.  The  rules 
)f  logie  are  the  formal  statement  of  this  process,  whioh,.howeyer,  was  practised 
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by  crcty  healthy  mind  before  erer  such  mlei  were  written,  la  the  study  of 
Physicii,  indaction  and  dedoction  arc  perpetiuUIy  married  to  each  other,  fhe 
man  obsenres, — he  strips  facta  of  their  pecaliarities  of  form,  and  tries  to  unite 
them  by  their  cssenees ;  having  effected  tnis,  he  at  once  deduces,  and  thos  checks 
his  induction.  Here  the  frnuid  difference  between  the  methods  at  present  fol* 
lowed,  and  those  of  the  ancients,  becomes  manifest.  They  were  one-$ide<l  in 
these  niatt<*rs  :  thcv  omitted  the  process  of  induction,  and  substituted  conjecture 
for  olb4crvatiun.  ^fhey  do  not  seem  to  hare  possessed  sufficient  patience  to 
watch  tlic  slow  processes  of  Xatare,  and  to  make  themselres  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  under  which  she  operates.  IpioranC  of  these  conditions,  they  could 
never  penetrate  her  secrets  nor  master  her  laws.  This  mastery  not  only  enables 
us  to  cum  her  forces  against  each  other,  so  as  to  protect  onrselres  from  their 
hostile  action,  but  makes  them  our  slaves.  By  the  study  of  Physics  we  have 
opened  to  us  ttcasorics  of  power  of  which  antiquit}'  never  dreamed  :  we  lord  it 
over  Matter,  but  in  so  doiuf;  wc  hare  b(>comc  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
Mind ;  for  to  the  mental  pliilosopher  material  Nature  furnishes  a  screen  a^^rainst 
which  the  human  spirit  projects  its  o^'n  image^  and  thus  becomes  capable  of 
self  inspection. 

1'hus,  then,  as  a  means  of  intellectual  cultnn*,  the  study  of  Physics  exercises 
and  sharpens  observation:  it  brings  the  most  exhaustive  logic  into  play:  it 
I'ompares,  al>stracts,  and  generalizes,  and  provides  a  mental  imagery  admirably 
suited  to  these  processes.  The  strictest  jirecision  of  thought  is  everywhere 
enforced,  and  prudence,  foresight,  and  sagacity  are  demanded.  By  its  appeals  to 
cxi)crinient,  it  continually  checks  itself,  and  builds  upon  a  sure  foundation. 

riius  far  we  have  regarded  the  study  of  Physics  as  an  agent  of  intellectual 
cultun.' ;  hut  like  other  things  in  Nature,  it  subserves  more  than  a  single  end. 
The  colors  of  the  clouds  delight  the  eye,  and,  no  doubt,  acc(.mplish  moral 
purposes  also ;  but  the  self-same  clouds  hold  within  their  fleeces  the  moisture  by 
which  our  fields  are  rendered  fruitful.  The  sunbeams  excite  our  interest  and 
invite  our  investigation  ;  but  thev  also  extend  their  beneficent  ininenccs  to  our 
fmits  and. com,  and  thus  accomplish,  not  only  intellectual  ends,  but  minister,  at 
the  same  time,  to  our  material  necessities.  And  so  it  is  with  scientific  research. 
^VhiIe  the  love  of  science  is  a  sufficient  inccntire  to  the  pursuit  of  science,  and 
the  investigator,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries,  is  raised  above  all  material 
considerations,  the  results  of  his  labors  may  exercise  a  ]:otent  influence  upon 
tlic  physical  condition  of  Man. 

As  an  instrument  of  intellectual  culture,  the  study  of  Physics  is  profitable  to 
all :  as  U^aring  upon  .special  functions,  its  value,  though  not  so  great,  is  still 
more  tangible.  >\  liy,  iur  example,  should  Members  of  Parliament  be  ignorant 
of  the  subjects  concerning  which  they  are  called  upon  to  legislate  1  In  this  land 
of  practical  physics,  why  slionid  they  be  unable  to  form  an  independent  opinion 
upon  a  physical  question  ?  Why  should  the  senator  be  left  at  the  mercy  of 
interested  disputants  when  a  scientific  question  is  discussed,  until  he  deems  tht 
nap  a  blcttsiiig  which  rescues  him  from  the  be^'ilderments  of  the  committee-room  t 
The  education  which  does  not  supply  the  want  here  referred  to,  fails  in  its  duty 
to  Knglund.  With  regard  to  our  working  people,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term  working,  the  study  of  Physics  would,  I  imagine,  be  profitable,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  mental  culture,  but  also  as  a  moral  influence  to  woo  these  people  from 
pursuits  which  now  degrade  them.     ♦    ♦    • 

The  world  was  built  m  order :  it  is  the  visual  record  of  its  Maker's  logic,  and 
to  us  have  been  trusted  the  will  and  power  to  grapple  with  the  mighty  argu- 
ment. Descending  for  a  moment  from  this  high  ground  to  considerationi 
which  lie  closer  to  us  as  a  nation — as  a  land  of  gas  and  furnaces,  of  steam  and 
electricity  :  as  a  land  which  science,  practically  applied,  has  made  great  in  peace 
and  mighty  in  war : — I  ask  you  whetner  this  "  lana  of  old  and  lust  renown,"  has 
not  a  right  to  expect  from  her  institutions  a  cnlture  which  shall  embrace  some- 
thing more  than  declension  and  conjugation  ?  They  can  place  physical  m  it  iico 
opon  its  proper  basis;  they  can  check  the  habit,  now  too  common,  of  regarding 
science  solely  as  an  instmmcnt  of  material  prosperity ;  they  can  dwell  with  eflcct 
upon  its  nobler  use,  and  raise  the  national  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  it  as 
too  last  development  of  that  **  increasing  purpose "  which  runa  through  the 
ages  and  widens  the  thoughts  of  men. 
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J.  M.  WILSON  ON  TEACHING  NATURAL  SCDSNCB. 

Prof.  Wilson,  Assistant  Master  in  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Sdenca  in  Rugby  School,  who  has  been  eminently  successful  in  in- 
troducing Natural  Science  into  this  great  public  school,  has  publi>hed 
an  admirable  Essay  (McMillan's  Liberal  Studies)  on  teaching  tiiis 
sabject  in  schools. 

FAILURE  OF  THE   LATIN   AND  OREBK   DISCIPLINE. 

The  astonishing  ignorance  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  at  least  of  all  the  finer  part 
of  this  knoTviedge  on  which  so  ranch  stress  is  laid ;  and  the  ignorance — which 
is  less  surprising,  if  not  less  ]ainentable--of  everything  else,  with  which  so  many 
boys  leave  most  schools,  has  I)ccn  dwelt  on  again  and  again.  Is  it  remediable  or 
ia  it  not  ?  Is  it  due  to  the  carelessness  and  inability  of  masters  ;  to  the  inherent 
nnsuitability  of  the  subjects  taught;  to  neglected  early  education  and  bad 
preparatory  schools ;  or  to  the  illiterate  .tone  of  the  society  in  which  bovs  are 
brought  up ;  to  excessive  novel  reading  and  devotion  to  games ;  or  to  the  great 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  species  are  incapable  of  learning  much  ?  Partly 
perhaps  to  them  all ;  certainly  to  an  ill-advised  course  of  study.  For  at  present, 
literature,  or  the  studies  which  are  subordinate  to  it,  has  almost  a  monopoly : 
and  on  language  the  great  majority  of  boys  fail  in  getting  much  hold.  The  ex< 
dasive  study  of  language  at  schools  weakens  the  fibre  of  those  who  have  genius 
for  it,  fails  to  educate  to  the  best  advantage  the  mass  who  have  fairly  good  sense 
Sat  no  genius  for  anything,  but  obscures  and  depresses  the  few  who  have  special 
abilities  in  other  lines;  and  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  learning  much  besides. 
So  that  even  at  a  school  where  classics  are  well  taught,  where  the  masters  are  able 
and  skillful,  and  the  boys  industrious,  not  very  much  is  learnt.  It  was  said  of  a 
Scotchman  who  enjoyed  a  cheap  reputation  for  hospitality,  "  that  he  kept  an  ex- 
cellent table,  but  put  verra  leetle  upon  it."  This  epitomizes  the  report  of  the 
Poblics  School  Commission :  the  schools  are  excellent,  but  they  teach  "  verra 
leetle."  And  this  is  the  less  excusable  because, the  experience  of  the  best  foreign 
icbools  is  showing  the  advantage  of  introducing  greater  variety  into  the  course 
of  study.  A  wider  net  is  cast ;  fewer  minds  repose  in  unstirred  apathy ;  more 
yaried  abilities  are  recognized  ;  there  is  less  over-estimation  of  special  branches 
of  knowledge;  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  variety  is  itself  a  stimulus. 

DIGNITY  AND  OBANDEUR  OF  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE. 

We  count  a  man  educated  in  proportion  to  the  exactness,  width,  and  nobleness 
of  his  ideas.  What  is  needed  to  elevate  a  man's  intellectual  nature  is  not  that 
he  should  be  an  encyclopaedia,  but  that  he  should  have  great  ideas.  And  these 
most  be  based  on  knowledge.  They  do  not,  indeed,  always  accompany  knowl- 
edge. Great  ideas  may  be  got  by  various  studies,  and  all  studies  may  be  pur- 
fiied  by  men  who  fail  to  gain  great  ideas.  I  know  men  with  a  wide  and  micro- 
ioopic  knowledge  of  history  who  know  nothing  of  the  love  of  freedom,  of  national 
justice,  of  the  progress  of  the  world,  of  the  power  of  ^nius  and  will ; — men  who 
are  theologians  by  profession,  whose  thoughts  still  revolve  in  the  narrowest 
dide  of  earthly  prejudices ; — scholars  indifferent  alike  to  literature  and  learn- 
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ing.    And  so  there  are  scientific  men  who  comhinc  povertj  of  intellect  with 
width  of  knowledge.    A  botanist  may  be  as  foolish  as  a  crest  collector  ;  a  geolo- 
gist, and  even  an  astronomer,  may,  perhaps,  be  a  pedant  not  more  ennobled  by 
the  sphere  of  his  thoughts  than  a  cathedral  spider  is  affected  by  the  majesty  of 
his  abode ;  but  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  great  thoughts  and  principles 
which  are  to  be  gained  only  by  scientific  knowledge  are  not  only  of  a  quality 
that  increases  the  dignity  of  a  man's  mind,  are  not  only  intrinsically  glorious 
and  elevating,  but  are  not  inferior,  whether  we  regard  their  effect  on  the  intellect 
or  on  the  imagination,  to  those  which  may  be  reached  by  other  6tudic».     And  I 
am  not  speaking  only  of  the  discoverers  in  science.     There  is  a  special  charm, 
indeed,  and  stimulating  power  in  original  research,  in  exploring  new  regions ; 
but  there  are  splendid  ideas,  magnificent  points  of  view,  which,   though  others 
have  reached  them  before,  yet  to  attain  is  a  lifelong  pleasure.     The  ordinary 
tourist  may  climb  to  some  well-worn  spot  in  the  Alps,  he    may  a^^cend  by 
the  beaten   track,  he  may  even  be  carricHi  there,  and  yet  he  will  be  richly  re- 
warded by  the  view  that  unfolds  itself  before  his  eyes.     He  may  not  feel  the 
glow  of  health,  the  buoyant  soul  of  the  first  mountaineer  that  stood  there  ;  bat 
he  will  sec  what  he  will  remember  for  ever ;  he  will  get  more  than  a  new  sensa- 
tion, he  will  have  enlarged  his  soul.     So  to  be  the  first  to  climb,  as  Newton  did, 
with  solitary  steps,  to  the  untrodden  heights  from  which  he  gazed  on  the  solar 
system  spr«ad  out  at  his  foet,  am  never  again  be  given  to  mortal  man ;  but 
to  attain  the  knowledge,  to  see  the  magnificent  orderliness  and  progress,  to  be 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  infinities  of  space  and  time  which  it  silently  sug- 
gests, is  to  have  gained  a  treasure  that  lasts  as  long  as  life  will  last.     So  also 
geology  has  a  sublimity  of  its  own,  slowly  reached  by  many  steps  and  much  toil. 
And,  above  all,  the  great  ideas  of  natural  law  and  harmonious  adjustment  can 
only  be  obtained  by  patient  study  in  the  fields  of  science ;  and  arc  they  not 
priceless  to  those  who  have  in  any  degree  won  them  ?     Who  can  contemplate 
our  globe  in  this  orderly  system  of  the  universe,  with  all  the  delicate  adjus^ 
ments  that  astronomy  reveals,  and  all  the  splendid  mechanism  of  the  heavens — 
contemplate  our  atmosphere,  with  all  its  mechanical,  chemical,  and  physical 
properties — the  distant  snn  darting  its  light  and  heat  and  power  on  the  globe, 
and  festering  all  the  varied  beautiful  animal  and  vegetable  life,  giving  rise  to 
winds  and  showers  and  fruitful  seasons,  and  beauties  of  form  and  richness  of 
color,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness ;  who  can  know  something  of 
the  inexorable  sequences,  see  fomcthing  of  the  felicitous  combination  of  all  the 
varied  forces  of  nature  that  are  employcfl, — ^and  not  feel  impressed  and  awed  by 
the  view ;  not  feel  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  Power  and  Wisdom  that  as  far 
transcends  the  power  and  wisdom  of  man  as  the  tmiverso  surpasses  a  watch  in 
magnitude  1 

*  To  see  in  part 
That  all,  as  in  some  piece  of  art, 
Is  toil,  cooperant  to  an  end/ 

is  to  see  that  which  he  who  sees  it  not  is  as  incapable  of  estimating  as  the  deaf 
man  is  of  judging  of  music,  or  the  blind  of  enjoying  the  glories  of  a  sunset. 
Such  are  some  of  the  ideas  which  crown  science,  and  it  is  not  grafted  to  iu  to 
atuin  them  except  by  slow  degrees.  Step  by  step  must  the  growing  mind  ap* 
proach  them ;  and  to  exclade  from  our  schools  the  preliminary  steps  is  to  debtf 
from  the  attainment  of  such  ideas  all  whose  leisure  in  after-life  is  so  cortafled 
that  they  can  never  break  ground  in  any  fresh  subject  for  thought  or  labor. 
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SXACTHX88  AVD  POWER  OF  8CIEV0B. 

Science  is  not  only  knowledge,  but  it  is  also  power.  The  mind  is  not  only 
an  instroment  for  advancing  science,  but,  what  is  more  to  oar  present  point, 
ideiice  is  an  instrument  for  advancing  the  mind.  All  that  can  be  said  on  this 
point  has  been  said  over  and  over  again,  and  I  can  contribute  nothing  except 
mj  dailjr  experience  that  what  is  said  is  true.  Mill  speaks  of"  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  scientific  instruction,  for  it  is  recommended  by  every  consideration 
which  pleads  for  any  high  order  of  intellectual  education  at  all."  Science  is  the 
best  teacher  of  accurate,  acute,  and  exhaustive  observation  of  what  is ;  it  en- 
conrmges  the  habit  of  mind  which  will  rest  on  nothing  but  what  is  true ;  truth  is 
the  ultimate  and  only  object,  and  there  is  the  ever-recurring  appeal  to  facts  as 
the  test  of  truth.  And  it  is  an  excellent  exercise  of  memory ;  not  the  verbal, 
formal  memory,  but  the  orderly,  intelligent,  connected,  accurate  storing  up  of 
knowledge.  And  of  all  processes  of  reasoning  it  stands  alone  as  the  exhanstiye 
Ulnstration.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  study  that  illustrates  the  art  of  thinking. 
"  The  processes  by  which  truth  is  attained,"  to  quote  again  from  Mill,  "reasoning 
and  observation  have  been  carried  to  their  greatest  known  perfection  in  the 
physical  sciences."  In  fact  the  investigations  and  reasoning  of  science,  advanc- 
ing as  it  docs  Arom  the  study  of  simple  phenomena  to  the  analysis  of  complicated 
actions,  form  a  model  of  precisely  the  kind  of  mental  work  which  is  the  business 
of  every  man,  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave;  and  reasoning,  like  other  arts, 
is  best  learnt  by  practice  and  familiarity  with  the  highest  models.  Science 
teaches  what  the  power  and  what  the  weakness  of  the  senses  is ;  what  evidence 
is,  and  what  proof  is.  There  is  no  characteristic  of  an  educated  man  so  marked 
as  his  power  of  judging  of  evidence  and  proof.  The  precautions  that  are  taken 
against  misinterpretation  of  what  is  called  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and 
against  wrong  reasoning,  and  tracing  the  thoughts  backward  down  to  the 
ground  of  belief;  the  constant  verification  of  theories ;  the  candid  suspension 
of  judgment  where  evidence  is  still  wanting ;  that  wedding  of  induction  and  de- 
dnetion  into  a  happy  unity  and  completeness  of  proof,  the  mixture  of  observa- 
tkm  and  ratiocination — are  precisely  the  mental  processes  which  all  men  hava 
to  go  through  somehow  or  other  in  their  daily  business,  and  which  every  human 
being  who  is  capable  of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion  on  the  subject  sees  would 
be  better  done  if  men  had  familiarized  themselves  with  the  models  of  these  pro- 
ceases  whidi  are  furnished  by  science.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  boy  knows  he  is 
doing  all  these  things ;  but  he  is  doing  them  visibly.  And  when  he  applies  the 
analysis  of  logic  to  the  processes  of  his  mind,  he  will  find  that  he  has  been  think- 
ing logically,  though  nnoonsdously  so. 

Thinking  is  learnt  by  thinking ;  and  it  is  my  strongest  conviction,  as  it  is  my 
daily  experience,  that  boys  can  and  do  learn  to  think, — ^leam  all  the  varied  op- 
erations of  tiie  mind  we  sum  up  in  that  word, — by  the  study  of  science.  A  more 
Tigoroos  school  of  thought,  and  a  habit  of  mind  less  inclined  to  the  faults  of 
dogmatism  on  the  one  side,  and  deference  to  authority  on  the  other,  with  more 
rererenoe  for  truth,  and  more  confidence  in  knowledge,  is  the  natural  product  of 
scientific  instruction.    •    •    • 

Moreover,  taking  edocatpn  in  its  broad  sense  as  the  training  of  all  the  pow- 
ffi  thait  go  to  make  up  the  man,  I  would  point  out  how  much  science  contributes 
towards  inereasing  the  powers  of  the  senses.    All  science  is  based,  some  one  hai 
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iiii,  GQ  tbe  {jct  tlui:  ve  hare  ^tva:  cnrvjsirr,  acd  rerr  weak  eres ;  and  science 
g:rr;<  Bxn  a  mjLrrc«>'^a5  extrosioa  <.<(  :be  pofver  and  nucc  of  the  acntencss  of 
tbcfiecyes^  *'£iC)i  and  no  CTe»"  is  ;h<»  litle  of  an  old  story;  and  it  scarcely 
iee&s  soo  strong  a  way  of  marking  the  dldTenrace  betwei>n  the  powers  of  peroep- 
tun  of  a  cnltxrased  naturalist,  acd  thoi«e  of  the  ordinary  gentleman  ignorant 
of  eTcrything  in  namre.  To  the  one  the  stars  of  hearen,  and  the  stones  on 
canh.  the  forms  of  the  hiCs,  and  the  flowtm  in  the  hedge?,  are  a  constant  sonrce 
of  that  great  and  p«caliar  picasare  dcrired  from  intelligence.  And  day  by  day 
do  I  see  how  boys  increase  their  range  of  sight,  and  that  not  only  of  the  things 
we  teach  them  to  see,  bat  they  oatnm  us,  and  discorer  for  themselres.  And  the 
power,  once  gained,  can  nerer  be  lost.  I  know  many  instances  of  boys  whose 
eyes  weie  opened  at  school  by  the  ordinary  natnral  science  lectures,  who  have 
since  foond  great  plcasue  and  constant  occupation  in  some  branch  of  scientific 
ttudr. 

And  I  would  add  that  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  a  purely  literary  ednca- 
tion,  which  I  obriously  do  not  intend  to  discuss,  they  cannot  be  remedied  by 
mathematics  alone.  Mathematios  are  so  often  thought,  by  those  who  are  igno- 
TUit  of  them,  to  be  the  key  to  all  reasoning,  and  to  be  the  perfection  of  training, 
and  so  often  spoken  of  by  proficienu  in  them  as  mysteries  that  it  is  worth  the  la- 
bor of  half  a  lifetime  to  understand,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  after 
all  they  are  only  compendious  and  very  limited  methods  of  applying  deductive 
reasoning,  assisted  by  symbols,  to  questions  of  which  the  data  are,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  extremely  precise.  They  no  more  teack  reasoning  in  the  ordinaiy 
sense  of  the  word  than  traveling  by  railway  fits  a  man  for  exploring  in  Central 
Africa.  And  hence,  while  I  set  a  very  high  value  on  arithmetic  and  geometry 
in  all  education,  it  is  not  because  they  supply  the  place  of  science  in  any  sense, 
but  on  entirely  different  grounds.  They  form  the  language  of  science,  however, 
and  are  indispensable  to  its  study.* 

DEFICIUrCT  OF  ▲  XBSZLT  8CIK!ITIFIC  CUKRICVLITIf. 

The  vague  impression  that  reverence,  faith,  belief  in  the  unseen  and  the 
ipiritnal,  and  in  truths  derived  from  individual  consciousness,  are  diminished, 
as  superstitions  are  diminished,  by  the  school  of  science,  must  not  be  met  by  sa 
off-hand  denial  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  it;  for  constant  dealing  with 
nature  and  exercise  of  the  intellect  alone,  as  contrasted  with  humanity  and  the 
exercise  of  the  moral  feelings,  unquestionably  tend  to  exclude  men  from  the 
highest  thoughts.  All  that  may  be  said  about  the  dignity  of  the  study  of  created 
things— and  this  is  a  truth  that  often  needs  to  be  enforced — must  not  make  its 
advocates  lose  sight  of  the  relation  of  this  study  to  others.  The  wish  of  many 
men  of  science  that  it  should  form  the  staple  of  liberal  education,  if  gratified, 
would  probably  lead  to  a  loss  of  gracefulness  and  unconscious  art  in  style,  which 
characterizes  nations  which  study  the  classics,  and  moreover  would  produce  a 
peculiar  and  dangerous  one-sidedness,  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  many  in- 
dividual cases.  In  such  cases,  their  constant  study  of  one  kind  of  evidence 
raises  a  secret  disinclination  and  real  inaptitude,  for  tho  time  being,  to  accept 


*  It  Is  Moffular  that  tho  Msthein*ticil  Tripos  at  Cambridge  Is  so  unadentlfle,  and  tho  Natnxal 
Sdeiieo  Tripos  at  Oxford  fo  unmathematleal.  At  Cambridgo  a  man  maj  get  tfie  highest  hooon 
la  mathematieo  and  natural  philooophj  and  have  never  seen  a  crjital,  a  lens,  an  air  pomp,  era 
thomiMUslci ;  and  at  Ozftvd  a  man  maj  get  his  Flnt  in  aatiuel  selenoe  without  kBovtog  tfas 
W'wnhMil  ThMTom  or  the  eolntioa  of  a  triangle.    Sorely  these  axe  t"^>^^w 
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endence  of  a  difllBrent  kind,  and  induces  them  openly  or  tacitly,  to  depreciate  and 
diftmst  it.  They  are  constantly  tempted  to  consider  tlic  finer  mental  and  relig- 
ions sensibilities  as  useless,  and  as  if  they  proved  nothing.  They  are  facts,  of 
course,  but  facts  which  Tcrge  on  fancies ;  and  they  have  acquired  a  distaste  for 
this  kind  of  reflection,  and  something  of  contempt  for  its  value  in  others.  They 
seem  to  hare  raised  a  wall  between  themselves  and  certain  truths ;  to  have  das- 
sled  their  eyes  by  a  study  of  the  glaring  truths  of  external  nature,  and  to  be 
lor  the  time  incapable  of  discerning  the  dimmer  but  nobler  truths  of  the  soul 
and  its  relations.  They  distrust  what  may  not  be  referred  to  the  mechanism  of 
oiganization,  and  disbelieve  that  the  rc&son  alone  can  bc.the  source  of  real  truths. 
Yet  all  this  does  not  tend  to  prove  that  science  should  be  excluded  from  schools, 
InU  that  it  should  not  form  the  staple  of  our  education. 

TIMB — SUBJECTS  AHD  METnODS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY.    # 

Two  hours  a  week,  with  the  same  time  for  preparation  out  of  school,  is  the 
6me  given  at  Bugby,  and  is  as  much  as  I  would  wish  to  see  the  subject  started 
with.  I  do  not  doubt  however  that  ultimately  it  will  be  thought  better  to  in- 
crease this,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school,  to  three  or  four  hours  a  week.  This 
seems  too  little  to  ask,  and  the  advocates  of  science  outside  schools  will  disallow 
so  petty  a  claim.  But  there  is  very  little  experience  of  the  working  of  scientific 
teaching  in  great  schools  ;  there  is  at  present  so  slight  a  recognition  of  science 
in  schools  on  the  part  of  the  Universities,  that  any  public  school  which  gave  up 
much  time  to  science,  would  be  hopelessly  out  of  the  race  at  the  Universities. 
And  this  would  be  suicidal.  If  the  reform  is  on  sound  principles,  let  science 
gain  a  footing  only,  and  a  Mendly  struggle  for  existence  will  point  out  whether 
the  foreigner  can  be  naturalized,  and  flourish. 

Next  as  to  the  parts  €/(  science  to  be  taught,  and  the  methods  of  teaching ;  and 
the  discussion  of  these  must  be  given  at  some  length. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  at  once,  and  clearly,  between  9dent\fie  wforma- 
tifon  and  training  in  science,  *  In  other  words,'  to  quote  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  British  Association  to  consider  the 
hest  means  for  promoting  Scientific  Education  in  Schools, '  between  general  lit- 
erary acquaintance  with  scientific  facts,  and  the  more  minute  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge that  may  be  gained  by  studying  the  facts  and  methods  at  first  hand,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  competent  teacher.  Both  of  these  are  valuable;  it  is  very  de- 
sirable, for  example,  that  boys  should  have  some  general  information  about  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  the  siii>ple  facts  of  Astronomy,  of  Ge- 
ology, of  Physical  Geography,  and  of  elementary  Physiology.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  which  is  the  principal  benefit  resulting  from 
scientific  training,  and  which  is  of  incalculable  value,  whatever  be  the  pursuits 
of  after  life,  can  better  be  attained  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  ami 
principles  of  one  science,  than  by  a  general  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  said 
or  written  about  many.  Both  of  these  should  co-exist,  we  think,  at  any  school 
which  professes  to  ofSer  the  highest  liberal  education.' 

There  may  be  used  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school,  some  work  on  Physical 
Geography,  embracing  the  elements  of  the  subjects  above-named  ;  and  it  will  be 
found  extremely  convenient  to  introduce  short  courses  of  lectures  on  such  sub- 
ject! as  these,  even  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  school.  For  since  new  boys  are 
perpetnallj  coming,  and  it  is  impossible  that  a  new  course  of  lectores  on  Botany, 
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or  on  Mechanics,  sliould  be  started  in  every  division  of  the  school  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tvery  term,  without  requiring  the  number  of  natural  science  uiosters  to 
be  almost  indefinite!/  increased,  there  must  be  some  collecting  place,  a  clnt-b  in 
which  the  new  boys  shall  accumulate  until  they  arc  numerous  enough  tu  form  a 
body  to  enter  on  the  regular  course.  This  must  be  a  cIoks  in  which  1  hy^ical 
Geography,  including  if  the  master  likes,  the  elements  of  Gi-olu<;y  and  A.<tron- 
omy,  is  taught.  In  such  classes  as  these  the  ideas  of  boys  are  expand*  d  .  ircsh 
books  arc  o()ened  to  them;  and  !K>meWill  avail  themselves  of  the  opiuiig.  und 
learn  a  good  deal  about  the  subje<'ts  sfioken  of.  but  the  value  i.s  more  litiniij 
than  scientilic ;  and  cvcu  after  the  most  careful  teaching  will  be  found  dk^ap- 
pointiui;.  In  lecturing  on  such  sulijccts  ;is  Geology,  Astronomy,  or  lliy^ical 
Geognipliy,  the  master  never  can  Im:  sure  that  the  ideas  he  has  so  clcurly  m  his 
own  mind  arc  seize<I  bv  all  his  bovs.  There  seisms  to  l>e  a  deficiencv  in  i  ow- 
ers  of  conception  on  the  part  of  very  many  boys.  Theorists  may  say  ii\hai  ihry 
please,  but  it  is  true  that  the  act  of  the  mind  in  forming  a  conception  isdiflicult 
to  excite.  There  is  a  mar>*elous,  truly  marvelous,  want  of  imagination  in  many 
minds,  want  of  power  to  form  and  keep  in  view  a  distinct  image  of  the  thing 
reasoned  or  spoken  about.  It  is  not  only  want  of  attention,  but  there  sei>uis  to 
be  a  total  separation  in  some  minds  between  wonls  and  things,  perhaps  the  re- 
sult, in  part,  of  early  teaching;  so  that  tho  knowledge  apparently  gained  it 
sometimes  wholly  unsound. 

JJeaning  of  Mental  Training, 

The  mental  training  to  be  got  from  the  study  of  science  is  the  main  reason  for 
its  introduction  into  schools.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  that  the  subjects  of 
instruction,  and  tRe  methods  of  instruction,  must  he  chosen.  It  is  important 
therefore,  that  what  is  meant  by  mental  training  should  be  distinctly  understood. 
Training  is  the  cultivation  bestowed  on  any  set  of  faculties  iK'ith  the  obji'ct  of 
developing  them.  It  is  possible  to  train  the  body,  and  to  train  the  mind,  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes,  some  very  foolish  ones.  But  in  ail  cases  the  training 
consists  in  doing.  If  you  wish  to  swim,  you  must  go  into  the  water  and  swim 
as  best  you  can  :  if  you  wish  to  box,  there  is  no  way  of  learning  but  by  box- 
ing :  if  you  wish  to  study  music  or  drawing,  you  must  play  and  sing  or  drav : 
and  thus  in  educating  others  you  mnst  make  them  do  whatever  you  intend  them 
to  learn  to  do,  and  select  subjects  and  circumstances  in  which  doing  is  most  facil- 
itated. Now,  laying  aside  out  of  consideration  the  accumulation  of  statistic^ 
information,  and  all  kinds  of  education  except  intellectual,  it  is  clear  that  this 
ultimately  divides  itself  into  the  training  of  tho  artistic  and  logical  faculties. 
And  the  logical  faculties  are  of  two  kinds.  It  is  by  a  logical  faculty  that  vc  are 
able  to  understand  other  men's  thoughts  and  apprehend  new  ideas.  The  culti- 
rated,  intelligent,  imaginative  mind  is  one  in  which  this  receptive  faculty  is 
strong.  Nothing  so  marks  the  uneducated  man  as  his  dullness,  his  incapacity, 
in  understanding  what  you  say  to  him,  if  yon  depart  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  the  range  of  his  daily  thoughts.  For  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  men  of 
education,  for  the  spread  and  fertility  of  active  thought,  this  faculty  of  intelli- 
gence is  invaluable.  Again,  it  is  by  a  logical  faculty  that  the  mind  deals  with 
things  and  the  relations  of  things.  The  mind  which  is  Uioughtful  rather  than 
receptive  or  imaginative,  which  studies  phenomena,  be  they  in  mental  philoso- 
phy, hi  politics,  or  in  natural  science,  with  a  view  to  elicit  and  establish  the  true 
relations  that  exist  among  tliese  phenomena,  is  the  type  of  th^  mind  if)  whicli 
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the  logical  itcvUttj  of  inve^igadon  is  well  trained.  Nothing  so  marks  the  im- 
perfectly educated  man  as  his  helplessness  when  dealing  with  facts  instead  of 
men,  and  his  insecority  both  in  arriving  at  truth  firom  thorn,  and  in  judging  of 
the  validity  of  the  conclusions  of  others.  For  the  advance  of  thought,  on  all 
aoljects  which  require  thought,  this  faculty  of  investigation  is  indispensable. 
Probably  no  study  will  cultivate  one  of  these  faculties  and  wholly  neglect  the 
others,  but  all  studies  aim  principally  at  one  or  the  other  of  these.  A  study  of  the 
dassical  languages,  for  exaimpie,  is  an  artistic  exercise,  and  moreover  it  educates 
the  receptive  faculties  in  a  manner  in  which  no  other  study  educates  them.  The 
study  of  a  language  and  literature  not  our  own  is  the  best  preparation  for  enter- 
ing into  the  thoughts  of  others ;  but  even  when  best  taught  and  best  learned  it 
can  only  be  a  very  imperiect  exercise  in  logic,  for  it  omits  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  logic  of  induction.  The  study  of  science,  on  the  other  hand,  while  not  with- 
out its  influence  on  even  the  artistic  powers,  and  exercising  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  powers  of  intelligence  of  a  certain  kind,  deals  mainly  with  the  faculty  of 
investigation,  and  trains  the  mind  to  ponder  and  reject  on  the  significance  of 
£icts.  And  the  methods  of  these  studies  arc  in  many  respects  precisely  the  same. 
Models  and  exercises  are  given  by  the  one ;  models  and  exercises  by  the  other. 
Thucydides  must  be  read,  and  Latin  prose  must  be  written,  by  the  student  of 
form  and  style ;  and  the  man  who  would  cultivate  his  powers  of  thought  must 
read  his  Newton,  and  study  Experimental  Physics.  And  as  the  student  of  Tbu- 
^dides  and  Plato  is  likely  to  gain  in  clearness  and  brilliance  of  expression,  and 
an  insight  into  history  and  humanity,  in  intelligent  and  ready  apprejiension  of 
the  thoughts  of  others,  in  versatility  and  in  polish ;  so  the  student  of  natural 
idence  is  likely  to  bring  with  him  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  or  politics,  or 
business,  or  his  profession,  whatever  it  may  be,  a  more  active  and  original 
mind,  a  sounder  judgment,  and  a  clearer  head,  in  consequence  of  his  study.  A 
good  style  perhaps  may  be  got  by  reading  and  writing ;  thinking  is  learnt  by 
thinking.  And  therefore  that  method  of  giving  scientific  instruction  is  beat 
which  most  stimulates  thought ;  and  those  subjects  which  afford  the  best  illustrar 
tions  of  the  best  method  ought  to  bo  selected  for  instruction  in  schools. 


Different  Methods  of  Teaching  Science. 

Now  there  are  two  methods  of  teaching  sciem» :  one,  the  method  of  inveetigft- 
tion  ;  the  other,  the  method  of  authority.  The  first  starts  with  the  concrete 
and  works  up  to  the  abstract ;  starts  with  facts  and  ends  with  laws :  begins  with 
the  known,  and  proceeds  to  the  unknown ;  the  second  starts  with  what  we  call 
the  principles  of  the  science ;  announces  laws  and  includes  the  facts  under  them: 
declares  the  unknown  and  applies  it  to  die  known.  The  first  demands  faith, 
the  second  criticism.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  easier,  and  the  former  by  fiur 
the  better.  But  the  latter  is  seen  in  most  text-^ooks,  and  is  the  method  oil 
which  many  unscientific  people  ground  their  disapproval  of  science.  What  thiy 
former  method  is,  and  why  it  is  the  better,  will  be  seen  by  the  fi>lIowiog  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  knowledge  must  precede  science :  for  science  is  nothing 
else  but  systematized  experience  and  knowledge.  In  its  extreme  applications 
this  principle  is  obvipns  enough :  it  would  be  abeur4  to  teach  boys  classificatioii 
firom  minerals,  or  the  power  of  experimental  science  by  an  investigation  into  the 
organic  bases.    A  certain  broad  array  of  hctM  most  pro^iist  before  MHentiftB 
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methods  can  be  applied.*  This  order  cannot  be  reversed.  And  this  is  illns- 
trated  by  the  profound  analogy  that  exists  between  the  growth  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  an  individual  and  in  the  world.  Generation  after  generatioa 
of  men  passed  SLWAjf  and  the  world  patiently  accumulated  experience  and  obser- 
vation of  facts ;  and  then  there  sprang  up  in  the  world  the  nncontrollable  desire 
to  ascertain  the  sequences  in  nature,  and  to  penetrate  to  the  deep-l}ing  ]mnciples 
of  natural  philosophy.  And  the  same  desire  is  based  in  the  individual  on  the 
same  kind  of  experience.  Where  thcrc^  is  wide  knowledge  of  facts,  science  of 
some  kind  is  sure  to  spring  up.  After  centuries  of  experience  the  Philotopkia 
naturalis  principia  were  published. 

And,  secondly,  this  knowledge  must  be  homogeneous  with  pre-existing  knowl- 
edge. It  is  of  no  use  to  supply  purely  foreign  facts ;  they  must  be  such  as  the 
learner  already  knows  something  of,  or  bo  so  similar  in  kind  that  his  knowledge 
of  them  is  equally  secure :  such  that  he  can  piece  them  in  with  his  own  fragmen- 
tary but  widening  experience.  It  is  to  his  existing  knowledge,  and  to  that 
alone,  that  you  must  dig  down  to  get  a  sure  foundation.  And  the  facts  of  your 
science  must  reach  continuously  down,  and  rest  securely  thereon.  Otherwise 
you  will  be  building  a  castle  in  the  air.  Hence  the  master's  business  is  to  take 
up  the  knowledge  that  already  exists ;  to  systematize  and  arrange  it ;  to  give  it 
extension  here,  and  accuracy  there ;  to  connect  scra))s  of  knowledge  that  seemed 
isolated ;  to  point  out  where  progress  is  stopped  by  ignorance  of  facts ;  and  to 
show  how  to  remedy  the  ignorance.  Rapidly  knowledge  crystallizes  round  a 
solid  nucleus ;  and  anything  the  master  gives  that  is  suited  to  the  existing 
knowledge  is  absorbed  and  assimilated  into  the  growing  mass:  and  if  he  is  un- 
wise and  impatient  enough  (as  I  have  been  scores  of  times)  to  say  something 
which  is  to  him  perhaps  a  truth  most  viWd  and  suggestive,  but  for  which  his 
boys  are  unripe,  he  will  see  them,  if  they  are  really  well  trained,  reject  it  as  the 
cock  despised  the  diamond  among  the  barley  (and  the  cock  was  quite  right),  or 
still  worse,  less  wise  than  the  cock,  swallow  it  whole  vla  a  dead  and  choking 
formula. 

On  these  grounds  then,  in  addition  to  other  obvious  ones.  Botany  and  Experi* 
mental  Physics  claim  to  be  the  standard  subjects  for  the  scientific  teaching  at 
schools.  In  both  there  pre-exists  some  solid  and  familiar  knowledge.  Both  can 
so  be  taught  as  to  make  the  learner  advance  from  the  known  to  the  unknown^ 
from  his  observations  and  experiments  to  his  generalizations  and  laws,  and  as- 
cend by  continuous  steps  from  induction  to  induction,  and  never  once  feel  that 
he  is  carried  away  by  a  stream  of  words,  and  is  reasoning  about  words  rather 
than  thingrs.  The  logical  processes  they  involve  are  admirable  and  complete 
illustrations  of  universal  logic,  and  yet  are  not  too  difficult.  These  considen- 
tions  mark  the  inferiority  in  this  respect,  of  Geology  and  Physiology,  in  which 
the  doctrines  must  far  outrun  the  facts  at  a  boy's  conmiand,  and  which  reqnira 
so  much  knowledge  before  tl^  doctrines  can  bo  seen  to  be  well  founded.  And 
these  considerations  exclude  Chemistry,  as  an  elementaiy  subject  at  least,  since 
there  is  so  little  pre-existing  knowledge  in  the  karner's  mind  on  which  the  foun- 


•Thta  troth  baa  bwa «ntirel7  lort  light  of  in  tMching  tlcmentarj  gMinHiT.  The  tztMOM 
i«paUTeiM«of  Boclid  to  alnuMt  erwy  boy  ii  a  eompleta  proof,  if  indeed  other  piooA  weMvant- 
Inff ,  that  the  ordinary  methodi  of  ■tudyinf  geometry  in  nee  at  pfvparatory  and  pnbUe  Mhoob 
■w  wholly  erroaeone.  To  thie  I  can  do  no  more  than  aUnde  heie,  as  be«ng  my  oottvlotfcm  aiUr 
^MMwmble  expeflence,--a  conTletlon  which  has  ^^ 
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1M  teaching  of  the  ideace  of  geometiy. 
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dations  can  be  laid.  On  all  grounds  the  teaching  of  Chemistry  should  follow 
that  of  Experimental  Physics. 

Unless  this  method  of  investigation  is  followed,  the  teaching  of  science  may 
degenerate,  with  an  amazing  rapidity,  into  cramming.  To  be  crammed  is  to 
have  words  and  formulas  given  before  the  ideas  and  laws  are  realized.  Geology 
and  Chemistry  are  frightfully  crammable.  But  Botany  and  Experimental  Physics 
are  by  no  means  so  easy  to  cram.  What  they  might  become  with  bad  text- 
books and  a  bod  teacher,  I  cannot,  indeed,  say ;  but  it  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration. For  it  is  possible  to  teach  even  Botany  and  Experimental  Physics 
with  exquisite  perverseness,  so  as  to  deprive  then[i  of  all  their  singular  advan- 
tages as  subjects  for  elementary  training  in  science.  It  is  possible  to  compel 
the  learning  the  names  of  the  parts  of  a  flotvcr  before  the  condition  of  existence 
of  a  name,  viz.  that  it  is  seen  to  be  wanted,  is  fulfilled ;  to  cumber  the  learner 
with  a  terminology  that  is  unspeakably  repulsive  when  given  too  soon ;  given 
before  the  induction  which  justifies  the  name  has  been  gone  through ;  to  give 
the  principles  of  classification  before  a  sufBcient  acquaintance  with  species  has 
called  out  the  ideas  of  resemblance  and  difference,  and  has  shown  the  necessity 
of  classification  ;  to  give  theories  of  typical  form  when  it  seems  a  wild  and  gro- 
tesque romance ;  to  teach,  in  fact,  by  the  method  of  authority.  And  this  may 
be  done  by  truly  scientific  men,  fully  believing  that  this  is  the  true  and  only 
method.     Witness  Adrien  Jussieu's  **  Botanique." 

The  true  method  is  assuredly  to  begin  by  widening  for  your  boys  the  basis  of 
fiicts,  and  instantly  to  note  uniformities  of  a  low  order,  and  let  them  hazard  a 
few  generalizations. ' 

Specimen  Lesson  in  Botany, 

Suppose  then  yonr  class  of  thirty  or  forty  boys  before  yon,  of  ages  from  thir- 
teen to  sixteen,  as  they  sit  at  their  first  botanical  lesson ;  some  curious  to  know 
what  is  going  to  happen,  some  resigned  to  anything ;  some  convinced  that  it  is 
all  a  folly.  You  hand  round  to  each  boy  several  specimens,  say  of  the  Herb 
Robert,  and  taking  one  of  the  flowers,  you  ask  one  of  them  to  describe  the  parts 
of  it.  "  Some  pink  leaves  "  is  the  reply.  "  How  many  V*  "  Five."  "  Any 
other  parts?"  "  Some  little  things  inside."  **  Anything  outside  V*  "  Some  green 
leaves."  "  How  many  ?"  "  Five."  "  Very  good.  Now  pull  off  the  five  green 
leaves  outside,  and  lay  them  side  by  side ;  next  pull  off  the  five  pink  leaves,  and 
lay  them  side  by  side :  and  now  examine  the  little  things  inside.  What  do  you 
find?  '  "  A  lot  of  little  stalks  or  things."  "Pull  them  off  and  count  them :" 
they  find  ton.  Then  show  them' the  little  dust-bags  at  the  top,  and  finally  the 
curiously  constructed  central  column,  and  the  carefally  concealed  seeds.  By 
this  time  all  are  on  the  alert.  Then  we  resume  :  the  parts  in  that  flower  are, 
onter  green  envelope,  inner  colored  envelope,  the  little  stalks  with  dust  bags,  and 
the  central  column  with  the  seeds.  Then  you  give  them  all  wall  flowers  :  and 
they  are  to  write  down  what  they  find  :  and  you  go  round  and  see  what  they 
write  down.  Probably  some  one  has  found  six  "  storks  "  inside  his  wall  flower, 
and  yon  make  him  write  on  the  black-board  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  the  curi- 
ous discovery,  charging  them  all  to  note  any  such  accidental  varieties  in  future ; 
and  you  make  them  very  minutely  notice  all  the  structure  of  the  central  column. 
Then  yon  give  them  all  the  common  pelargonium  and  treat  it  similarly ;  and 
by  the  end  of  the  hour  they  have  learnt  one  great  lesson,  the  existence  of  the  fbnr 
floral  whorls,  though  they  have  yet  not  heard  the  name. 
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Next  lcsson4ime  they  come  in  looking  more  in  earnest,  and  yon  give  them 
single  stocks  and  white  alyssam,  which  they  discover  to  be  wonderfully  like  the 
wall  flower ;  and  you  h;ive  a  lot  of  flowers  of  vegetable  marrow,  some  of  which 
arc  being  passed  round  while  you  draw  two  of  them  on  the  board.  The  differ- 
encc  is  soon  discovered ;  and  you  let  them  guess  about  the  uses  of  the  parts  of  the 
flower.  The  grei'n  outer  leaves  protect  it  in  the  bud ;  the  central  organ  is  for 
the  seeds ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  the  others.  Then  you  relate  stories  of  how  it 
was  found  out  what  the  use  of  the  dust-bags  is  :  how  ]>atient  Germans  lay  in  the 
san  all  day  to  wait  for  the  insects  coming  :  and  how  the  existence  of  a  second 
rare  specimen  of  some  foreign  tree  was  found  out  in  Paris,  by  its  long-widowed 
spouse  in  the  Jardin  dcs  Flantes  at  last  producing  ]>erfect  seeds.  A  little  talk 
about  bees,  and  moths,  and  midges,  and  such  creatures,  finding  out  what  they 
have  seen,  and  your  second  lecture  is  over. 

In  the  third  lecture  you  take  the  garden  geranium,  and  beg  them  to  examine 
it  very  closely  to  sec  if  it  is  symuietric;il.  Several  will  discover  the  unsymnict- 
rical  outer  green  leaves ;  one  or  two  will  discover  tlie  hollow  back  of  the  stem : 
then  the  pelargonium,  and  its  more  visible  unsymmetry;  then  the  common 
tropieolum  :  in  each  of  which  they  And  also  the  same  {>arts,  and  count  and  de* 
scribe  them :  and  lastly  the  trojueolum  Canariense,  with  its  grotesque  irregular- 
ity :  and  they  aR^  startled  to  And  that  the  curious-looking  flower  they  knew  so 
well  is  construct4?d  on  the  same  type,  and  is  called  by  the  same  name  ;  and  by 
the  end  of  the  lesson  they  have  learned  something  of  irregular  flowers,  as  referred 
to  regular  types, — something  of  continuity  in  nattire. 

So  in  succession,  for  I  cannot  give  more  detail,  you  lead  them  through  flow- 
ers where  the  parts  cohere,  as  in  the  campanula,  through  plants  dcflcient  or  odd, 
through  roses,  and  mignonette,  and  honeysuckle,  and  all  the  simple  flowers  you 
can  find ;  till  they  thoroughly  know  the  scheme  on  which  a  simple  flower  is 
made.    Then  you  challenge  them  to  a  dandelion  or  daisy :  and  each  has  to 
write  down  his  ideas.    Your  one  or  two  geniuses  will  hit  it :  some  will  be  all 
wrong,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt;   the  majority  fairly  puzzled.     Yon  give 
them  no  hint  of  the  solution,  tell  them  to  lay  it  aside ;  and  you  give  them  the 
little  thrift  and  challenge  them  to  filnd  its  seeds,  and  how  they  are  attached.    This 
many  will  do,  and  pick  out  the  little  seed  with  its  long  thread  of  attarhroejit, 
and  then  they  will  go  back  to  their  dandelions  with  the  key  to  the  stmctiire ; 
and  find  its  seeds  too,  and  be  charmed  to  discover  the  remains  of  its  poor  outer 
green  envelope,  and  even  its  little  dust-bags.    How  proud  they  are  of  the  discoT- 
erj  \  they  think  they  have  the  key  of  knowledge  now.    And  then  you  begin  A 
little  terminology,— calyx  and  sepals,  corolla  and  petals,  stamens  and  poIlcBj' 
pistil  and  stigma,  and  so  on ;  and  test  their  reco^ection  of  the  Uxnsm  of  aJl  t]^ 
flowers  they  have  examined.    Then  yon  notice  the  spiral  arrangement  of  leaves 
on  a  twig  of  oak,  or  thorn,  or  willow,  and  the  intemodes;  aad  the  oyer-li^>ping 
of  the  sepals  of  the  rose  and  Herb  Robert ;  the  altemanca  of  the  parts;  aad 
finally  they  work  out  the  idea,  that  the  floral  whorls  grow  on  the  stem,  «Bd  am 
a  sort  of  depressed  spiral  of  leaves  with  the  intemodes  suppressed.    A  few  nioB- 
strositics  and  pictures  are  shewn,  and  the  grand  generalizatioii  is  made ;  the 
pistils  are  re-examined  with  fresh  interest  to  ^t  the  tfaeoiy ;  ^od  all  their  old 
knowledge  is  raked  np  once  more.    Then,  too,  t)ie  raloe  of  tb^  thporj  is  criti- 
cised ;  and  a  lesson  of  caution  is  Icamt. 

Then  a  step  forward  is  made  towards  plassiflcation,  by  cohesiop  and  adhesioa 
of  parts;  and  the  floral  schedol^  is  worked;  and  so  sfep  by  st^p  to  fruits,  uA 
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UMXts,  and  steins,  and  roots,  and  the  wondrous  modification  of  parts  for  special 
uses,  as  in  climbing  plants ;  and  the  orchids,  which  are  a  grand  puzzle  till  a 
series  of  pictures  from  Darwin  step  in  to  explain  the  use  of  the  parts  and  plan 
of  the  flower.  Then  some  chemistry  of  the  plant  is  introduced  with  some  expert 
iments,  and  the  functions  of  all  the  organs  are  discussed.  And  lastly,  strict  de- 
scriptire  terms  are  given,  and  the  rest  of  the  course  is  occupied  by  the  history 
and  the  systems  of  classification,  with  constant  reference  however  to  the  other 
conceptions  that  the  class  has  gained. 

Such  a  method  as  this  has  many  advantages.  It  is  thoroughly  scientific,  how. 
ever  irregular  it  may  seem,  and  a  professor  of  Botany  may  smile  or  shed  tears 
over  it  for  anything  I  care ;  and  (he  knowledge  is  gained  on  a  sound  ba*^is  of 
original  observation.  Whatev6r  flower  a  boy  sees  after  a  few  lessons,  he  looks 
at  with  interest,  as  modifying  the  view  of  flowers  he  has  attained  to.  He  is 
tempted  by  his  discoveries :  he  is  on  the  verge  of  the  unknown,  and  perpetually 
transferring  to  the  known :  all  that  he  sees  finds  a  place  in  his  theories,  and  in 
turn  reacts  upon  them,  for  his  theories  are  growing.  He  is  fairly  committed  to 
the  struggle  in  the  vast  field  of  obser\'fttion,  and  he  learns  that  the  test  of  a  the- 
ory is  its  power  of  including  facts.  lie  learns  that  he  must  u*e  his  eyes,  and 
his  reason,  and  that  then  he  is  equipped  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  discovering 
truth.  He  learns  that  he  is  capable  of  judging  of  other  people's  views,  and  of 
forming  an  opinion  of  his  own.  He  Icams  that  nothing  in  the  plant,  however 
minute,  is  unimportant ;  that  he  must  observe  truthfully  and  carefully  ;  that  ho 
owes  only  temporary  allegiance  to  the  doctrines  of  his  master,  and  not  a  perpet- 
ual faith.  No  wonder  that  Botany,  so  taught,  is  interesting :  no  wondcrr  that 
M.  Demogeot,  who  visited  some  English  schools  last  year  at  tho  request  of  the 
French  EmiK*ror,  expressed  himself  to  me  as  charmed  with  the  vivacity  and 
intelligence  of  the  botanical  class  of  one  of  my  colleagues.* 

Very  possibly  a  master  might  make  his  boys  get  up  a  book  on  Botany,  and 
learn  it  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands  in  the  book,— cellules  and  parcnchyme, 
protoplasm  and  chlorophyll,  stems  and  medullar}'  rays,  petioles  and  phyllocles, 
rhizomes  and  bulbs,  hairs  and  glands,  endosmosc  and  exosmosc,  secretions  and 
excretions,  and  so  on,  and  so  on ;  and  ultimately  come  to  the  flower  and  fruit ; 
and  possibly  a  boy  of  goo<l  digestion  might  sun-ive  it  and  pass  a  respectable  exam- 
ination in  a  year's  time.  But  this  is  not  tho  aim.  And  if  in  this  way  a  greater 
number  of  facts  could  be  learned,  it  would  be  far  inferior  to  the  method  of  inves- 
tigation. A  master  must  never  forget  that  his  power  of  teaching  fiicts  and  prin* 
ciples  is  far  inferior  to  a  willing  pupil's  power  of  learning  and  mastering  them. 
He  must  inspire  his  boys,  and  rely  on  them  :  nor  will  he  be  disappointed.  Those 
who  have  in  them  anything  of  the  naturalist  will  collect  and  become  acquainted 
with  a  large  number  of  species,  and  follow  out  the  study  with  care  and  accuracy ; 
and  the  mass,  to  whom  an  extensive  knowledge  of  species  is  a  very  unimportant 
matter,  but  who  can  appreciate  a  sonnd  method  of  investigation  and  proof,  will 
have  gained  all  that  they  can  gain  from  botanical  teaching.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  by  those  who  speak  of  teaching  science,  and  yet  have  never  tried  it, 
that  a  method  which  would  succeed  with  a  few  naturalists,  might  atterly  fail  with 
the  mass. 

•Thft  spirit  of  this  method  Is  adminbljr  illostnted  la  Le  MMllt's  "  Lemons  ^IteMOtadM  d« 
BtHtaktat,  fordte  fur  VAMuOjt^  de  60  Plantea  vul<»ir«i." 
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I  will  repeat  that  a  boy  can  learn,  when  he  knows  how  to  learn,  far  more  than 
a  maater  can  teach ;  and  it  is  at  increasing  the  boj's  power  that  the  master 
mast  aim  nnweariedlj.  And  by  combining  a  Tolontary  and  a  compulsorj  system, 
giving  opportunities  for  learning  something  of  the  higher  branches,  and  insisting 
on  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  more  elementary  parts  of  Physics  in  which  the 
teaching  can  be  most  stimulative  and  suggestive,  all  requirements  will  be  met. 

The  methods  of  teaching  Physics  will  be  different  in  diflferent  hands ;  they  will 
vaiy  with  the  knowledge,  the  enthusiasm,  the  good  sense,  the  good  temper,  the 
practical  skill,  and  the  object  of  the  teacher.  If  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  to 
make  them  pass  a  good  examination  as  soon  as  the  subject  is  read,  the  best 
means  will  be  to  put  a  text-book  into  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  require  certain 
parts  of  it  to  be  learnt,  and  to  illustrate  them  in  an  experimental  lecture  with 
explanations.  The  lecture  may  be  made  very  clear  and  good ;  and  this  will  be 
an  attractive  and  not  difficult  method  of  teaching,  and  will  meet  most  of  the  re- 
qoireincnts.  It  fails,  however,  in  one.  The  boy  is  helped  over  all  the  difficul- 
ties ;  he  is  never  brought  face  to  face  with  nature  and  her  problems ;  what  cost 
the  world  centuries  of  thought  is  told  him  in  a  minute ;  his  attention,  clear- 
ness of  understanding,  and  memory  are  all  exercised ;  but  the  one  power  which 
the  study  of  physical  science  ought  pre-eminently  to  exercise,  and  almost  to 
create,  the  power  of  bringing  the  mind  into  contact  with  facts,  of  seizing  their 
relations,  of  eliminating  the  irrelevant  by  experiment  and  comparison,  of  grop- 
ing after  ideas  and  testing  them  by  their  adequacy — in  a  word,  of  exercising  all 
the  active  faculties  which  are  required  for  an  investigation  in  any  matter — ^these 
may  lie  dormant  in  the  class  while  the  most  learned  lecturer  experiments  with 
&cility  and  explains  with  clearness. 

Theory  and  experience  alike  convince  me  that  the  mhster  who  is  teaching  a 
class  quite  unfamiliar  with  scientific  method,  ought  to  make  his  class  teach 
themselves,  by  thinking  out  the  subject  of  the  lecture  wifh  them,  taking  up  their 
suggestions  and  illustrations,  criticizing  them,  hunting  them  down,  and  proving 
a  suggestion  barren  or  an  illustration  inapt ;  starting  them  on  a  fresh  scent 
when  they  are  at  fault,  reminding  them  of  some  familiar  fact  they  had  over- 
looked, and  so  eliciting  out  of  the  chaos  of  vague  notions  that  are  afloat  en  the 
matter  in  hand,  be  it  the  laws  of  motion,  tlie  evaporation  of  water,  or  the  origin 
of  the  drift,  something  of  order,  and  concatenation,  and  interest,  before  the  key 
to  the  mystery  is  given,  even  if  after  all  it  has  to  be  given.  Training  to  think, 
not  to  be  a  mechanic  or  surveyor,  must  be  first  and  foremost  as  his  object. 

For  all  classes,  except  those  which  are  beginning,  the  union  of  the  two  meth- 
ods is  best.  If  they  have  once  thoroughly  learnt  that  the  truths  of  science  are 
to  be  got  from  what  they  see,  and  not  from  the  assertions  of  a  master  or  a  text- 
book, they  can  never  quite  foi^et  it,  and  allow  their  science  to  exist  in  a  cloud- 
world  apart  from  the  earth.  And  undoubtedly  the  rigid  and  exact  teaching 
from  a  book,  insuring  a  complete  and  formulariscd  and  producible  knowledge, 
is  very  valuable,  especially  with  older  classes. 

The  work  out  of  school  for  a  natural  science  lecture  consists  chiefly  at  first  in 
writing  notes  on  the  previous  lecture.  When  the  lecture  has  been  discursive, 
and  the  method  hard  to  follow,  some  help  may  be  given  by  a  recapitulation ;  but 
in  general  it  may  be  left  to  the  boys.  It  is  an  admirable  exercise  in  composition. 
To  reduce  to  order  the  preliminary  facts,  to  bring  out  the  unity  in  them,  to  illus- 
trate, to  describe,  to  argue,  and  that  about  things  in  which  they  are  interested, 
and  for  which  they  feel  a  match,  are  the  very  best  exercises  that  can  be  put  be- 
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fow  lK\rs.  Ther  begin  with  a  heIpl««no<s  and  inanity  almost  incrwliblo,  im- 
prove «.vn<tantlr.  and  end  generallr  by  writing  these  notes  very  well.  And  ia 
the  hi«;ht»r  classes  the  mirkinjr  of  examples  and  problems  may  well  be  thrown  ia 
ptrt  on  the  oat-of-school  hilars. 

I  am  fully  cv>nrinc«l.  and  otnild  sapport  my  conviction  by  that  of  others,  that 
Choniistry  is  n«>t  a  |nxHl  subjivt  for  lecture  in^tniction  f  beginners  in  K'iencc. 
LaK»rati>ry  work  ma^t  precede,  in  order  that  a  certain  degree  of  familiarity 
with  tlict^i  may  be  ac^juired  K?ibr(»  they  are  anal\-zed  and  methodized  scientifically. 
It  can  bo  tanirht.  eT\«n  tv»  yonnj:  N»ys.  and  so  can  anything  else ;  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  Winiz  rather  amusing :  bat  as  an  exercise  in  reasoning  it  is  venr 
deficient  The  motions  of  f  ^n^e,  canse.  composition  of  causes,  are  too  alistnise 
in  this  swbW:  tor  N>ys  ti>  gvt  any  hold  of.  Hence  it  is.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ac- 
cep^^^  a*  a  ma:«  of  authoritative  di^gmas.  It  is  not  the  conclusiveness  but  the 
ingenuity  v»f  the  proofs  that  is  appreciated.  It  b  of  all  subjects  the  most  Iwblc 
to  cram,  and  the  most  useless,  as  a  branch  of  tmining,  when  crammed.  Most 
of  it  TV\iuii>'s  memor}-,  and  memory  alone.  As  laboratory  work  is  not  likely 
to  fonu  .^n  in^*gral  part  of  school  e^iucation,  Chemistry  ought  not,  1  think,  to 
take  an  ear?y  p!:ice  in  the  scientitkr  course.  It  is  most  desirable,  however,  that 
schiX»!s  shi'uKl  pixsswss  laboratories,  into  which  boys  of  some  talent  may  be 
dRif^cvi.  and  theiv  prcpareil  for  the  protitablc  attendance  on  good  chemical  lec- 
tures in  the  higher  part  of  the  school. 

Gtx^Vvy  is  a  popuhir  and  attractive  subject  with  boys,  but  it  lies  outride  the 
irubjccts  which  best  illustrate  scientific  methotl.  The  largeness  of  the  ideas  in  it; 
the  gn^t  inferences  fVom  little  fiwrts,  as  they  seem  to  boys  ;  the  wide  experience 
of  scs'nor}-.  and  rvK-ks.  and  fossils,  and  natural  history,  which  it  seems  to  require; 
the  \\*ry  unfinished  condition  of  it ;  are  all  reasons  which  make  »ts  advocates 
entliusia'«tic,  but  unfit  it  for  the  staple  of  school  teaching.  Nevertheless,  the 
value  of  it  on  other  grounds,  such  as  its  interest,  its  bearing  on  all  kinds  at 
thought,  its  position  a«  typical  of  PaI«tiological  sciences,  and  the  opportunities 
it  ofii»rs  for  original  investigations  in  most  places,  seems  to  me  so  high,  that  I 
think  it  ought  ti*  be  intixnluced  parenthetically  into  the  course  of  instniction  in 
whatever  wav  or  place  mav  seem  most  convenient. 

•  a  « 

Pliysiolog}-  cannot  l»e  taught  to  classes  at  school.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  learnt 
before  Physics  and  ChemUtry.  A  mi>st  enthusiastic  advocate  of  PhysioI<igy  at 
school  talked  over  the  subject  with  me  at  Rugby.  Practical  work,  he  admitted, 
was  necessan* ;  and  that  it  was  impossible.  I  cannot  give  my  class  forty  rats 
on  Tuesday,  at  9.15,  to  dissect  for  an  hour,  and  then  put  them  away  till  Satur- 
day at  the  same  hour.  And  the  other  subjects,  if  well  taught,  will  have  given 
boys  a  methoil  and  a  knowledge  which  will  fit  them  for  acquiring,  by  reading 
alone,  even  if  they  cannot  have  practical  work,  some  intelligent  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrines  and  facts  of  Physiology. 

SCIENCE   WILL  KOT  RID  SCHOOLS  OF   DUITCBS. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  place  like  school  for  having  notions  of  equality 
driven,  by  dire  exiwrience,  out  of  one*s  head.  There  are  scores  and  sct>res  of 
boys,  whom  yon  may  educate  how  you  will,  and  they  will  know  very  little  when 
you  have  done,  and  know  that  little  ill.  There  are  boys  of  slipshod,  unIvtentiv^ 
inactive  minds,  whom  neither  Greek  grammar  nor  natural  science,  neither  school- 
masters nor  angels,  could  convert  into  active  and  cultivated  men. 


STUDIES  AND  CONDUCT. 

EDUCATION  IN  ITS  HIGHER  ASPECTS  AND  RELATIONS. 


ADDRESS  DEUVBRED  TO  THE  UNIYERSITT  OP    ST.  ANDREWS,  BT    JOHN  STUART 
MILL^   ON  HIS  INAUGURATION  AS  RECTOR.      Extrocts. 

John  Stuart  Mill  wrs  born  in  LoodoD,  May  1805,  and  received 
his  entire  education  at  home,  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  James 
Mill,  the  author  of  the  Uistorj  of  the  British  Empire  in  India. 
He  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  East  India  House  in  1823,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  examiner  of  Indian  Correspondence  in  1856, 
from  which  post  ho  retired  in  1858,  when  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  Company  were  transferred  to  Her  Majesty's  government 
He  was  first  known  as  a  writer  by  his  contributions  to  the  West- 
minster Review,  of  which  he  became  joint  and  afterwards  sole  pro- 
prietor. His  *  System  of  Logic,'  published  in  1843;  'Essays  on 
Unsettled  Questions  in  Political  Economy,'  1844,  and  'System  of 
Political  Economy,  with  some  of  their  Applications  to  Social  Sci- 
ence,' *  Essay  on  Liberty,'  *  Parliamentary  Reform,'  *  Representa- 
tive Government,'  *  Utilitarianism,'  *  Comt6  and  Positivism,'  *  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,'  *  The  Subjection  of  Woman,' — 
place  him  among  the  profoundcst  thinkers  and  ablest  writers  of  the 
age.  He  was  elected  to  parliament  in  1865,  but  was  defeated  in 
the  general  election  of  1869.  Mr.  Carlyle  in  an  invitation  to  the 
writer  of  this  note  to  meet  Mr.  Mill  at  his  house  to  tea  in  1 835, 
remarked — ^**  You  will  meet  the  best  educated  man  in  this  town, 
and  no  thanks  to  our  Universities  for  this  production." 

EDUCATION  IN  ITS  LARGER  AND  NARROWER  SENSE. 

Education,  in  its  lai^gcst  sense,  is  one  of  tlie  most  inexhaustible  of  all 
topics ;  and  of  all  many-sided  subjects,  it  is  the  one  which  has  the  gp-eatest 
number  of  sides.  Not  00I7  does  it  include  whatever  we  do  for  ourselves,  and 
whatever  is  done  for  us  by  others,  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  us  some- 
what nearer  to  the  perfection  of  our  nature ;  it  does  more :  in  its  largest  ac- 
ceptation, it  comprehends  even  the  indirect  effects  produced  on  cliaracter  and 
on  the  human  faculties,  by  things  of  which  the  direct  purposes  are  quite  dif- 
feffBDt :  by  lawfl^  by  forms  of  government,  by  the  industrial  arts,  bj  modes  of 
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!OouI  life :  nar.  eren  br  phvsical  facts  not  dependent  on  human  will ;  bj  cli- 
niato.  soil,  and  IcK'al  position.  Whatever  helps  to  shape  tlie  human  being;  to 
mako  the  individual  wliat  lie  i^  or  hinder  him  from  being  what  he  is  not — is 
part  of  liid  education.  And  a  very  bad  education  it  oflen  is ;  requiring  all  that 
\.*an  be  done  by  cultivated  intelligence  and  will,  to  counteract  its  tendencies. 

I  9liall  confine  myself)  however,  to  education  in  the  narrower  sense ;  the  cul- 
ture which  each  generation  purposely  gives  to  those  who  are  to  be  its  suc- 
cessors, in  order  to  qualil^  them  for  at  least  k««piag  ,up^  and  if  possible  for 
raising,  the  level  of  improvement  which  has  been  attained.  Nearly  all  here 
present  are  dailj  occupied  either  in  receiving;  or  in  giving  thia  sort  of  educa- 
tion: and  the  part  of  it  which  roost  concerns  you  at  present  is  that  in  which 
you  are  yourselves  engaged — the  stage  of  education  which  is  the  appointed 
busioosB  of  a  national  University. 

TfljB  PBOPiB  ruxcnos  or  ax  uxiyebsixt. 

FmTonitioi  are  not  intended,  to  teach  tbo  koow^ge  required  to  fit  men 
Ibr  aooiQ  special  mode  of  gaining  tlwir  livelihood.  Their  object  is  not  to  make 
skillful  lawyer^  or  physician^  or  engineers^  but  capable  and  cultivated  human 
beiagj^  It  is  very  right  that  there  should  be  public  facilities  for  the  study  of 
jBrofe«sion&  It  is  well  tliat  there  should  be  Schools  of  Law,  and  of  Medicine, 
and  it  would  bo  well  if  there  were  schools  of  engineering,  and  the  industrial 
artii  The  countries  whKfa  have  such  institutions  are  greatly  the  better  for 
them ;  and  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  having  them  in  Uie  same  localitiei^ 
and  under  the  same  general  superintendence,  as  tlie  establishments  devoted  to 
education  properly  so  called.  But  these  things  are  no  part  of  what  every  gen- 
eration owes  to  the  next,  as  that  on  which  its  civilization  and  worth  will  prin- 
cipally dej^d.  They  are  needed  only  by  a  comparatively  few,  w1k>  are  under 
tlie  stroageat  private  inducements  to  acquire  them  by  their  own  efforta;  and 
eventlKMO  few  do  not  fequirc  them  until  after  their  education,  in  the  ordinaiy 
sense,  has  been  completed.  What  professional  men  should  carry  away  with 
them  fn>m.aa  University,  is  not  profeesional  knowledge  but  that  which  should 
direct  ;the  use  of  their,  professional  knowledge,  and  bring  the  light  of  general 
culture  to. illuminate  the  technicalities  of  a  special  pursuit.  Men  may  be  com- 
petent lawyers  without  general  education,  but  it  depends  on  general  education 
to  make  them  philosophio  lawyers— who  demand,  and  are  capable  of  appre- 
hending, principle!^  instead  of  merely  cramming  their  memory  with  details. 
And  so  of  all. other  useful  pursuits,  mechanical  included.  Education  makes  a 
man  a  more  intelligent  shoemaker,  if  that  be  his  occupation,  but  not  by  teach- 
ing him  how  to  make  shoes ;  it  does  so  by  the  mental  exercise  it  gives,  and  the 
habits  it  impresses. 

This,  then,  is  what  a  mathematician  would  call  the  higher  limit  of  Univer- 
sity education :  its  province  ends  where  education,  ceasing  to  be  general, 
branches  off  into  departments  adapted  to  the  individnars  destination  in  lifK 
The  lower  limit  is  more  difficult  to  define.  An  University  is  not  concerned 
with  elementary  instruction:  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  that  be- 
fore coming  here.  But  where  do^s  elementary  instruction  end,  and  tiie  higher 
studies  begin  ?  Some  have  given  a  very  wide  extension  to  the  idea  of  ele- 
mentary instniction.  According  to  them,  it  is  not  the  office  of  an  University 
to  give  instruction  in  single  branches  of  knowledge  firom  the  commencement. 
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Vnmt  the  pQ}>n  flhbald  be  tailght  h«re  tth^^r  think),'  is  to  mi&^ddize  Ills' knowl- 
edge :  to  look  at  every  separate  part  of  it  in  its  relation  to  the  oth^r  parts,  and 
to  the  whole ;  combining  the  partial  glimpses  which  he  has  obtained  of  tlio 
field  of  human  knbwledge  at  different  points,  into  a  general 'map,- if  Imay  so 
speak,  of  the  entire  regfon ;  observing  how  all  knowledge  is  connected,  how 
weaScend  to  one  brancli  by  means  of  another,  how  the  higher  mollifies  tlie 
lower,  and  the  lower  helps  us  to  understand  the  higher ;  how  every  existing 
reality  is  a  compound  of  many  properties,  of  which  each  science  or  distinct 
mode  of  study  reveals  but'  a  small  part,  but  the  whole  of  which  must  be  in- 
duded  to  enable  us  to  know  it  truly  as  a  fact  in  Nature,  and  not  as  a  mere  ab- 
straction. 

And  doubtless  this  is  the  crown  and  consummation  of  a  liberal  education  < 
but  before  we  restrict  an  University  to  this  highest  department  of  instruction — 
before^  we  confine  it  to  teaching,  not  knowledge,  but  the  philosophy  of  knowl- 
edge— we  must  be  assured  that  the  knowledge  itself  has  been  acquired  else- 
where. Those  who  take  this  view  of  the  function  of  an  University  are  not 
wrong  in  thinking  that  the  schools,  as  distinguished  from  the  universities, 
ought  to  be  adequate  to  teaching  every  branch  of  general  instruction  required 
by  youth,  so  far  as  it  can  be  studied  apart  from  the  rest  But  where  are  such 
schools  to  be  found  7  Since  science  assumed  its  modem  character,  nowhere  r 
and  in  these  islands  less  even  than  elsewhere. 

THS  SCOTTISH  UNIYERSITT  AND  ENGLTSH  UXIVEBSITT  COMPARED. 

This  ancient  kingdom,  thanks  to  itd  great  religious  reformer^  had  the  ines- 
timable ad^antiAge,  denied  to  its  southern  sister,  of  excellent  parish  schools, 
which  gave,  roally  and  not  in  pretense,  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  lite- 
rary tn^ructioti  to  the  bulk  of  the  population,  two  centuries  earlier  than  in  any ' 
other  coutitry.  But  schools  of  a  still  higher  description  have  been,  even  in 
8c6t]atid,  so  few  and  inadequate,  that  the  Universities  have  had  to  perform 
largely  the  fiinctions  which  ought  to  be  performed  by  schools ;  receiving  stu- 
detiie  at  an  eaitf  agci,  and  tmdertaking  not  only  the  work  for  which  tlie  schools 
tboold  have  prepared  them,  but  much  of  the  preparation  itself  Every  Scot- 
tish University  is  not  an  University  only,  but  a  High  school,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  other  schools.  And  if  the  English  Universities  do  not  do  the  same, 
it  14  not  becawe  the  same  need  does  not  exist,  but  because  it  is  disregarded. 
Youths  cone  to  the  Scottish  Universities  ignorant,  and  are  there  taught  The 
minority  of  those  who  oonle  to  the  English  Universities  come  still  more  igno- 
rant^ and  ignorsnt  they  go  away. 

Ib  point  'of  fact,  therefore,  the  office  of  a  Scottish  University  comprises  the 
whole  of  a  liberal  education,  from  the  foundations  upwards.  And  the  scheme 
of  your  Universities  has,  almost  from  the  beginning,  really  aimed  at  including ' 
the  whole,  both  in  depth  and  in  breadth.  You  have  not,  as  the  English 
UniversitieB  so  long  did,  confined  all  the  stress  of  your  teaching,  all  your  real 
effort  to  teach,  within  the  limits  of  two  subjects,  the  classical  languages  and 
mathematics.  You  did  not  wait  till  the  last  few  years  to  establish  a  Natural 
Bdeiioe  and  a  Moral  Science  Tripos.  Instruction  in  both  those  departments 
wai  orgmised  k>og  ago ;  and  your  teachers  of  those  subjects  have  not  been 
nondntf  professors,  who  did  not  lecture :  som6  of  the  greatest  namei  in  phy»- 
Icil  and  in  moral  science  have  taught  in  your  Universities  and  by  their  teach- 
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asEKii,  ec:at7:t  scaoci.  bots  ecxmvttic  a5i>  utkraht. 

Ci^  a^T  5ni"g  doerrt  ih*  aoeae  of  a  food  fdaatfr.^  vkucb  does  not  indoda 
'*  "Sitcue  icc  ?  li*  uec«  v«?e  do  okxv  to  be  Mid  thaa  that  tcien' 
SEK^io  sf  b>  tr"-g.  4=id  ksenrr  edoatioB  to  expreas  our 
=iL<  rvq=-7e  bxh  ?  &=ri  is  sot  anr  ooe  a  poor,  nuumed.  lop- 
j:  cC  ic3aa.ST  who  »>  de£ Jent  in  etiber  ?  We  nre  not  obliged  to 
lek  ccTsetTdi  vaet^rsff  3  i»  matt  ia;«nact  to  koov  tbe  Ungmges  f»r  the  aci- 
cocek  ^:rs  »  Lf«  ssl  aza  scicricf  k~I  as  ve  cake  I;  bj  tbe  time  we  waste  on 
ti±ss  w-LC£i  a:«  aect£<ef'  bosisetf  i>:«  cfdluxion.  nor  pleasure,  we  are  not  ao 
Ittdlj  iC  t^t  <3cr  K-bohan  Deed  be  icT>.'n:^t  of  tiie  lawa  and  properties  of  the 
wcTjd  ixT  Lw  in.  cc  ccr  ac&eotidk:  taea  desccnte  of  poetic  feeling  and  artistic 
ctLtira:>c<a.  I  am  asaud  at  tLe  Lmited  cxi^zeption  which  manr  educational 
rvfecnacff*  bATe  scrsied  lo  ;iKG«>lT«a  of  a  Loman  l<eing*s  power  of  acquisition. 
Tbe  jCudj  of  SLieaccL  tbrj  tnlj  air.  is  icdlspensable :  our  preaent  education 
cegiectji  :i :  tbeie  is  trs'Ji  in  tiis  too.  tbocgb  it  is  not  all  truth :  and  ther  think 
it  i=:{KkSKb>  to  And  rc<«B  for  tbe  stadia  which  tber  desire  to  encourage,  bat 
br  taraiDg  oat»  at  Ifeast  fhxn  general  education,  thoae  which  are  now  chieflj 
coliiTated.  How  abs'^inl  iher  say.  that  the  whole  of  boyhood  should  be  taken 
up  in  acquiring  an  ixperiect  knowledge  of  two  dead  languages.  Absurd  in- 
deed :  but  is  the  human  mind' a  capacity  to  learn,  measured  by  that  of  Eton 
and  Westminster  to  teach  ?  1  should  prefer  to  see  these  reformere  pointing 
their  attacks  against  the  sliameful  ueSciency  of  the  schools.  pubHc  and  pri- 
Tate,  which  preiend  to  teach  theae  two  languages  and  do  not  I  should  like 
to  bear  them  denounce  the  wretched  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  criminal 
idleness  and  supinenesa,  which  waste  the  entire  boyhood  of  the  pupils  without 
really  giving  to  most  of  them  more  than  a  smattering,  if  even  that,  of  the  only 
kind  of  knowledge  which  is  eren  pretended,  to  be  cared  for.  Let  us  tiy  what 
oonscieiitlous  and  iutellij^ent  teaching  can  do,  beiure  we  presume  to  deddo 
what  can  not  be  done. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES,    BISTORT,   GEOGEAPHT,    SUBORinNATI. 

Ko  one  can  in  our  age  be  esteemed  a  well-instructed  pcrwn  who  is  not  tof 
miliar  with  at  lea^tt  the  French  language,  so  as  to  read  French  books  with  ease; 
and  there  is  great  use  in  cultivating  a  familiarity  with  German.  Bui  living 
languages  are  so  mucli  more  easily  acquired  by  intercourse  with  thoae  who  use 
them  in  dally  life;  a  few  months  in  the  country  itself)  if  properly  employed,  go 
so  much  farther  than  as  many  years  of  school  lessons ;  that  it  is  really  waste 
of  time  for  those  to  whom  that  easier  mode  is  attainable,  to  labor  at  them  with 
no  help  but  that  of  books  and  master ;  and  it  will  in  time  be  made  attainable 
through  international  schools  and  colleges,  to  many  more  than  at  present  UnL 
versities  do  enough  to  facilitate  tbe  study  of  modem  languages,  if  tliey  give  a 
mastery  over  that  ancient  language  which  is  the  foundation  of  most  of  them, 
and  the  possession  of  which  makes  it  easier  to  learn  four  or  five  of  the  contin- 
ental languages  than  it  is  to  learn  one  of  them  without  it.  Again,  it  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  a  great  absurdity  that  history  and  geography  should  be 
taugbi  in  ichools;  azoept  in  elementary  acfaoola  for  the  children  of  the  labor- 
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htg  dassefli  whose  subsequent  access  to  books  is  limited  Who  ever  really 
learnt  history  and  geography  except  by  private  reading?  and  what  an  utter 
frilure  a  system  of  education  must  be,  if  it  has  not  given  the  pupil  a  sufficient 
tarte  for  reading  to  seek  for  himself  those  most  attractive  and  easily  intelligible 
of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  T  Besides,  such  history  and  geography  os  can  be 
taught  in  schools  exercise  none  of  the  faculties  of  the  intelligence  except  the 
memory.  An  university  is  indeed  the  place  where  the  student  should  be  intro- 
duced to  the  philosophy  of  History ;  where  Professors  who  not  merely  know 
the  ikcts  but  have  exercised  their  minds  on  them,  sltould  initiate  him  into  the 
causes  and  explanation,  so  far  as  within  our  reach,  of  the  past  life  of  mankind 
in  its  principal  features.  Historical  criticism  also^the  tests  of  historical  truth 
— are  a  subject  to  wliich  his  attention  may  well  be  drawn  in  this  stage  of  his 
educatioa  But  of  the  mere  facts  of  history,  as  commonly  accepted,  what  edu- 
cated youth  of  any  mental  activity  does  not  learn  as  much  as  is  necessary,  if 
he  is  simply  turned  loose  into  an  historical  library  T  What  he  needs  on  this^ 
and  on  most  other  matters  of  common  information,  is  not  that  he  should  be 
Caught  in  boyhood,  but  that  abundance  of  books  should  be  accessible  to  him. 

ORKKE  AND  LATIN  LANGUAGES  TO  BE  8TU0IK0  THOBOUOHLT. 

The  only  lang^ges,  then,  and  the  only  literature,  to  which  I  would  allow  a 
plaoe  in  the  regular  curriculum,  are  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  to  these 
I  would  preserve  the  position  in  it  which  they  at  present  occupy.  That  position 
is  justified,  by  the  great  value,  in  education,  of  knowing  well  some  other  culti- 
vated language  and  literature  than  one's  own,  and  by  the  peculiar  value  of 
tiiose  particular  languages  and  literatures. 

There  is  one  purely  intellectual  benefit  fVom  a  knowledge  of  languages, 
which  I  am  specially  desirous  to  dwell  on.  Those  who  have  seriously  reflected 
on  the  causes  of  human  error,  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  tendencj 
of  mankind  to  mistake  words  for  thingSL  Without  entering  into  the  meta- 
physics of  the  subject,  we  know  how  common  it  is  to  use  words  glibly  and 
with  apparent  propriety,  and  to  accept  them  confidently  when  used  by  others, 
wiUiout  ever  having  had  any  distinct  conception  of  the  things  denoted  by 
them.  To  quote  again  from  Archbishop  Whately,  it  is  the  habit  of  mankind  to 
mistake  familiarity  for  accurate  knowledge.  As  we  seldom  think  of  asking  the 
meaning  of  what  we  see  every  day,  so  when  our  ears  are  used  to  the  sound  of 
a  word  or  a  phrase,  we  do  not  suspect  that  it  conveys  no  clear  idea  to  our 
minds,  and  that  we  should  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  defining  it,  or  express- 
ing, in  any  other  words,  what  we  think  we  understand  by  it.  Now  it  is  ob- 
Tk>us  in  what  manner  this  bad  habit  tends  to  be  corrected  by  the  practice  of 
translating  with  accuracy  from  one  language  to  another,  and  hunting  out  the 
meanings  expressed  in  a  vocabulary  with  which  we  have  not  grown  familiar 
by  early  and  constant  youth. 

But  besides  the  advantage  of  possessing  another  cultivated  language,  there 
is  a  further  consideration  equally  important.  Without  knowing  the  language 
of  a  people,  we  never  really  know  their  thoughts,  their  feelings,  and  their  type 
of  diaracter;  and  unless  we  do  possess  this  knowledge,  of  some  other  people 
than  ourselves,  we  remain,  to  the  hour  of  our  death,  with  our  intellects  only 
half  expanded.  Look  at  a  youth  who  has  never  been  out  of  his  family  circle : 
be  never  dreams  of  any  other  opinions  or  ways  of  thinking  than  those  he  has 
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iHX'n  bred  up  in ;  or,  if  he  has  hoard  of  any  auch,  attribaties  them  to  some 
moral  delect,  or  inferiority  of  nature  or  education.  If  his  family  are  Tory,  he 
i'au  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  being  a  Liberal ;  if  Liberal;  of  bein^  a  Tory. 
Wluit  the  notions  and  liabits  of  a  single  family  are  to  a  boy  who  has  had  no 
intorcoursc  beyond  it,  the  notions  and  habits  of  his  own  country  are  to  him 
who  is  ignorant  of  every  other.  Those  notions  and  habits  are  to  him  human 
nature  itself;  whatever  vanes  from  them  is  an  unaccountable  aborration.  which 
he  can  not  mentally  realize :  the  idea  tliat  auy  other  wi^s  can  be  right,  or  as 
near  an  approach  to  right  as  some  of  his  own,  is  inconceivable  to  him.  This 
does  not  merely  close  his  eyes  to  the  many  tilings  which  every  co.uatiy  still 
has  to  learn  from  others :  it  binders  ever^'  country  fh>m  reachiAg  the  improve- 
ment which  it  could  otherwise  attain  by  itsclfl  .  .  . 

Even  as  mere  hinguages,  no  modem  European  language  is  ao  yaluable  a  dis- 
ciphne  to  the  intellect  as  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  on  aooovint  of  their  regp- 
,lar  and  complicated  structure.  Consider  for  a  moment  what  gramme  is.  It  is 
the  most  elementary  part  of  logic  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  anaJiysis  of  .tt>e 
thinking  process.  The  principles  and  rules  of  grammar  are  .the  .pieans  by 
which  the  forms  of  language  are  made  to  correspond  with  the  universal  furms 
of  thought  The  distinctions  between  the  various  parts  of  speech,  between 
the  cases  of  nouns,  the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  the  functioiis  of  particles, 
are  distinctions  in  thought,  not  merely  in  words.  Single  nouns  and  vcrl^s  (ji' 
press  objects  and  events,  many  of  which  can  be  cognized  .by  the.  senses;  but 
the  modes  of  putting  nouns  and  verbs  together,  express  the  relations  of  ol>- 
jects  and  events,  which  can  be  cognized  only  by  the  intellect ;  and  each  dif- 
ferent mode  corresponds  to  a  different  relation.  The  structure  of  evQry  sep* 
tence  is  a  lesson  in  logic  The  various  rules  of  syntax  oblige  us  to  distinguish 
between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  between  the  agent,  the  .ac- 
tion, and  the  U^ing  acted  upon ;  to  mark  when  an  idea  is  intended  to  modify  or 
qualify,  or  merely  to  unite  with,  some  other  idea ;  what  assertions  are  categor- 
ical, w:hat  only  conditional ;  whether  the  intention  is  to  express  similarity  qr 
contrast,  to  make  a  plurality  of  assertions  conjunctively  or  disjunctively ;  what 
portions  of  a  sentence,  though  grammatically  complete  within  themselves,  ^re 
mere  members  or  subordinate  parts  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  entire  sen- 
tence. Such  things  form  the  subject  matter  of  univei^  grammar ;  and  the 
.languages  which  teach  it  best  are  those  which  have  the  most  definite  rules, 
and  which  provide  distinct  forms  for  the  greatest  number  of  distinctions  in 
thought,  so  that  if  we  fail  to  attend  precisely  and  accurately  to  any  of  these, 
we  can  not  avoid  eommitting  a  solecism  in  language.  Xu  these  qualities  th^ 
classical  languages  have  an  incomparable  superiority  over  every  modem  jan- 
guage,  and  over  all  languages,  dead  or  living,  which  haye  {i  literature  wortU 
being  generally  studied.  .  .  . 

Human  invention  lias  never  produced  any  thing  so  y^l\iab]e,  in  the  w.igr  bo.tli 
of  stimulation  and  of  discipline  .to  the  .inquiriing  .intellect,  as  .the  dialectics  of 
the  ancients,  of  whiqh  many  of  the  works  of  AristQtle  Ml^atrate  the  .theory, 
and  those  of  Plato  e3c;hibit  .th©  practice.  No  modem  wjiting  comes  pear  tp 
these,  in  teaching,  both  by  precept  anfl  example,  the  way  .to  investigate  troth, 
on  those  subjects,  so  vastly  important  to  \i8,  whiqh  jemain  mat;tej*8  of  contro;- 
yersy,  from  the  ditBcftUj  or  impossibility  of  bringing  them  to  a  directly  experi- 
mental test    To  question  all  thing?;  never  to  tvim  avv  ^>P  ^^7  difficulty; 


'lattccept  no  doctrine  either  from  our&eWes  or  llrom  other  people  without  a  rigid 
fldmtinj  b7  negative  britlctem,  letting  no  fallacy,  or  Incoherence,  or  con  fusion 
oT  thought,  slip  bjoipercelved ;  above  nil,  to  insist  djion  having  the  meaning 
'of  a  word  clearljr  understood  before  ushig  it,  and  the  meaning  of  a  proposition 
before  assenting  to  it;  these  are  the  lessoAs  'We  loam  fh)m  the  ancient  dfalcc- 
'  tidana.    With  all  this  vigorous  management  of  tlic  negative  clement,  they  in- 
*8pire  no  scepticism  about  tlie  reality  of  truth,  6r  iiidiiTercnce  to  its  pursuit  The 
'noblest  enthusiasm,  both  for  the  seardi  after  trutli  and  'for  applying  it  to  its 
highest  OSes,  pervades  tlieso  writers,  Aristotle  no  less  than  I^to,  though  Plato 
'has  incomparably  the  gtt?ater  power  Of  imparting  those  feelings  to  Others.    In 
'cultivating,  therefore,  tfie  ancient  languages  as  our  best  literary  cducatfon,  we 
'«re  all  the  while  laying  an  adminible  foundation  for  ethical  and  philosophical 
^tmlture.    In  purely  Kterary  excellence— !n  pcrfoction  of  form — ttio  preSminence 
6f  the  ancients  is  not  disputed.     In  every  department  which  they  attempted, 
'ind  they  attempted  almost  all,  their  composition,  like  their  sculpture,  has  been 
to  the  greattat  modem  artists  an  example,  to  be  lookbd  op  to  with  hopeless  ad- 
'tniration,  but  of  inappreciable  value  as  a  light  on  high,  guiding  their  own  en- 
'  deavor. . . .    The  secret  of  the  style  of  the  great  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  fs  that 
'it  ts  the  perfection  of  good  'sense.    In  the  first  place,  'they  never  use  a  Word 
without  a  meaning,  or  a  word  which  adds  nothing  to  the  meaning.    They  al- 
ways (to  begin  with)  had  a  meaning;  they  knew  what  they  wanted  to  say; 
and  their  whole  purpose  was  to  say  it  with  the  highest  degree  of  exactness 
'VBd  eompletenesa,  and  bring  it  home  to  the  mind  with  the  greatest  possible 
^tieameas  and  vhrklness.    It  never  entered  into  their  tlioughts  to  conceive  of  a 
t^eoe  of  writing  is  beautifol  in  itself,  bbfstractedly  fW>m  what  it  had  to  express: 
4ls  beauty  must  all  be  subservient  to  the  most  perfect  expression  of  tlie  sense. 
/hie  eiiirwaa  ftKcUds  which  iheir  critics  ascribed  in  a  preeminent  degree  to 
4lttraoe,  expresses  the  standard  at  which  they  all  aimed.    Their  stylo  ts  exactly 
^Mcribed  bySwlftHi  deflnitton,  '*  the  right  words  in  the  riglit  phuses.*'    Lodk 
%tan  oration  of  Demosthenes;  there  is  nothing  In  it  which  calls  attention  to 
itaelf  as  style  at  all;  it  is  only  after  a  close  examination  Wo  perceive  that  evevy 
%ord  is  what  it  should  be,  and  where  it  should  be,  to  lead  the  hearer  smoothly 
'sntt  imperceptibly  into  the  state  of  mind  whidi  the  orator  wishes  to  -produce. 
V!ie*perfeetkm  of  the  workmanship  ts  only  visible  in  the  total  abtienco  of  any 
titofnlsh  or  (fault,  rind  of  any  thing  which  checks  the  floW  of  thought  and  fb^- 
4iig,  any  thing  which  even  momentarily  distracts  the  mhid  frOfn  the  main  pair- 
^^ose.    But  then  (as  has  been  well  said)  it  was  not  the  object  of  Demosthenes 
>lo  nlike  the  AtlieniattS  cry  out  "  What  a  splendid  Speakisrl*'  but  to  biakethem 
my  "  Let  tiamardi  against  Philip  r  .  .  . 

LIlirrA.fIOKS  TO  CLASSICAL  ^ffDlES, 

^They 'should  tw  (SafrieA  fa^  ikr  is  is  suifldent  fo  enable 'the  Y>t}p(l,  In  after  'fjlb, 
HbVead  the  gfreitt  woilcB  of  andcfdt  Iheratufe  with  'ealie.  Those  Vho  haVe  lefs- 
Hfirs  and  inclhiatlon  to  mkk^'scfholMrsbip,  or  andent  \i\ikbry,  or  generiil  phifology^ 
^ftieir  iMmmit,  of  ooune,  re<iulre  tmidi  moi^,  but  there  is  no  rbom  for  more  in 
ftoeAd  edacatkm.  The  laborious  Idlehetti  ?n  which  the  ScAdol^me  is  Wtated 
te^y iti  the  Snglish  (flatosfcalschools  deserves  the  Mvere^  reprehension,  io 
"^ifim  purpose  shouM  the  most  pTedous  yearti  df  early  lifo  be  ii^rc^ral^y  equMi- 
jMned  itk  leiMriB^  to  wriee  bad  iAtfai  and  €hrcek  verses  t    1  do  not  see  that  we 
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fore  boy«.  They  begin  with  a  helplessness  and  inanity  almost  incredible,  im- 
prove constantly,  and  end  generally  by  writing  these  notes  very  well.  And  in 
the  higher  classes  the  working  of  examples  and  problems  may  well  be  thrown  in 
port  on  the  out-of-school  hours. 

I  am  fully  convinced,  and  could  support  my  conviction  by  that  of  others,  that 
Chemistry  is  not  a  good  subject  for  lecture  instruction  t*  beginners  in  science. 
Laboratory  work  must  precede,  in  order  that  a  certain  degree  of  familiarity 
with  facts  may  be  acquired  before  they  arc  analyzed  and  methodized  scientifically. 
It  can  be  taught,  even  to  young  boys,  and  so  caii  anything 'else;  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  rather  amusing ;  but  as  an  exercise  in  reasoning  it  is  very 
deficient.  The  notions  of  force,  cause,  composition  of  causes,  are  tx)o  abc<tnisQ 
in  this  subject  for  boys  to  get  any  hold  of.  Hence  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ac- 
cepted as  a  ma«is  of  authoritative  dogmas.  It  is  not  the  conclusivenesis  but  the 
ingcnoity  of  the  proofs  that  is  appreciated.  It  is  of  all  subjects  the  most  \iah\e 
to  cram,  and  the  most  useless,  as  a  branch  of  training,  when  crammed.  Most 
of  it  roquiivs  memorj',  and  memory  alone.  As  laboratory  work  is  not  likely 
to  form  an  intcgi*al  part  of  school  edncation,  Chemistry  ought  not,  1  think,  to 
take  an  early  place  in  the  scientific  course.  It  is  most  desirable,  however,  that 
schools  should  possess  laboratories,  into  which  bop  of  some  talent  may  be 
drafted,  and  there  prcpare<l  for  the  profitable  attendance  on  good  chemical  lec- 
tures in  the  higher  part  of  the  school. 

Geology  is  a  popular  and  attractive  subject  with  boys,  but  it  lies  out.«idc  the 
subjects  which  best  illustrate  scientific  method.  The  largeness  of  the  ideas'  in  it ; 
the  great  infbrences  from  little  facts,  as  they  seem  to  boys  ;  the  wide  experience 
of  scenery,  and  rocks,  and  fossils,  and  natural  history,  which  it  seems  to  require ; 
the  ven'  unfinished  condition  of  it :  are  all  reasons  which  make  »ts  advocates 
cnthusia'itic,  but  unfit  it  for  the  staple  of  school  teaching.  Kevertholess.  the 
value  of  it  on  other  grounds,  such  as  its  interest,  its  bearing  on  all  kinds  of 
thought,  its  position  as  t}'pical  of  Pallet  iological  sciences,  and  the  op]>ortunitie8 
it  offers  for  original  investigations  in  most  places,  teems  to  me  «k>  hich.  that  I 
think  it  ought  to  l)e  introiluccd  parenthetically  into  the  course  of  instruction  in 
whatever  way  or  place  may  seem  most  convenient. 

Physiolog}'  cannot  be  taught  to  classes  at  school.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  learnt 
before  Physics  and  Chemwtry.  A  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  Physiology  at 
school  talked  ovor  the  subject  with  mc  at  Rugby.  Practical  work,  he  admitted, 
was  necessary ;  and  that  it  was  impossible.  I  cannot  give  my  class  forty  rats 
on  Tuesday,  at  9.15,  to  dissect  for  an  hour,  and  then  put  them  away  till  Satur- 
day at  the  same  hour.  And  the  other  subjects,  if  well  taught,  will  have  given 
boys  a  method  and  a  knowledge  which  will  fit  them  fur  acquiring,  by  reading 
alone,  even  if  they  cannot,  have  practical  work,  some  intelligent  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrines  and  facts  of  Physiology. 

SCIENCE   WILL  NOT  RID  SCHOOLS  OF   DUNCES. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  place  like  school  for  having  notions  of  equality 
driven,  by  dire  experience,  out  of  one's  head.  There  are  scores  and  scores  of 
boys,  whom  yon  may  educate  how  you  will,  and  they  will  know  very  little  when 
you  have  done,  and  know  that  little  ill.  There  are  boys  of  slipshod,  unretentive, 
inactive  mindd,  whom  neither  Greek  grammar  nor  natural  science,  neither  school- 
tloasters  nor  angels,  could  cOnrcrt  into  active  and  cultivated  men. 


STUDIES  AND  CONDUCT. 

EDUCATION  IN  ITS  HIGHER  ASPECTS  AND  RELATIONS. 


ADDRESS  DEUVSRED  TO  THE  UKIYERSITT  OP    ST.   ANDREWS,   BT    JOHN  STUART 
MILL^   ON  HIS  INAUGURATION  AS  RECTOR.      ExtrOCtS. 

John  Stuart  Mill  was  born  in  London,  May  1805,  and  received 
his  entire  education  at  home,  ander  the  direction  of  his  father,  James 
Mill,  the  aathor  of  the  Uistorj  of  the  British  Empire  in  India. 
He  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  East  India  House  in  1823,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  examiner  of  Indian  Correspondence  in  1856, 
from  which  post  ho  retired  in  1858,  when  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  Company  were  transferred  to  Her  Majesty^s  government 
He  was  first  known  as  a  writer  by  his  contributions  to  the  West- 
minster Review,  of  which  he  became  joint  and  afterwards  sole  pro- 
prietor. His  *  System  of  Logic,'  published  in  1843;  'Essays  on 
Unsettled  Questions  in  Political  Economy,'  1844,  and  'System  of 
Political  Economy,  with  some  of  their  Applications  to  Social  Sci- 
ence,' *  Essay  on  Liberty,'  *  Parliamentary  Reform,'  *  Representa- 
tive Government,'  *  Utilitarianism,'  *  Comt6  and  Positivism,'  *  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,'  *  The  Subjection  of  Woman,' — 
place  him  among  the  profoundcst  thinkers  and  ablest  writers  of  the 
age.  He  was  elected  to  parliament  in  1865,  but  was  defeated  in 
the  general  election  of  1869.  Mr.  Carlyle  in  an  invitation  to  the 
writer  of  this  note  to  meet  Mr.  Mill  at  his  house  to  tea  in  1835, 
remarked — "  You  will  meet  the  best  educated  man  in  this  town, 
and  no  thanks  to  our  Universities  for  this  production." 

EDUCATION  IN  ITS  LARGER  AND  NARROWER  SENSE. 

Education,  in  its  lai^^t  sense,  is  one  of  the  most  inexhaustible  of  all 
topics ;  and  of  all  maoy-sided  subjects,  it  is  the  one  which  has  the  gp'eatest 
number  of  sides.  Not  only  does  it  include  whatever  we  do  for  ourselves,  and 
whatever  is  done  for  us  by  others,  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  us  some- 
what nearer  to  the  perfection  of  our  nature ;  it  does  more :  in  its  largest  ac- 
ceptation, it  comprehends  even  the  indirect  effects  produced  on  character  and 
on  the  human  Acuities,  by  things  of  which  the  direct  purposes  are  quite  dif- 
ferant:  by  laws^  by  forms  of  government,  by  the  industrial  arts,  bj  modes  of 
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social  life ;  naj,  even  hy  phTsical  &ct8  Dot  dependent  on  human  will ;  bj  cli« 
mate,  soil,  and  local  position.  Whatever  helps  to  shape  the  human  being ;  to 
make  the  individusd  what  he  is,  or  hinder  him  from  being  wliat  he  is  not — is 
part  of  his  education.  And  a  very  bad  education  it  oflen  is ;  requiring  all  that 
can  be  done  by  cultivated  intelligence  and  will,  to  counteract  its  tendencies. 

I  shall  confine  myself)  however,  to  education  in  the  narrower  sense ;  the  cul- 
ture which  each  generation  purposely  g^ves  to  those  who  are  to  be  its  suc- 
cessors, in  order  to  qualify  tbemjfor  at  least  keeping ,up^. and  if  possible  for 
raising,  the  level  of  improvement  which  has  been  attained.  Nearly  all  here 
present  are  daily  occupied  eitlier  in,  refieivio^.  or  .in.  giving  th)a  sort  of  educa- 
tion :  and  the  part  of  it  which  most  concerns  you  at  present  is  that  in  which 
you  are  yourselves  engaged — the  stage  of  education  which  is  the  appointed 
business  of  a  naUonal  University. 

THS  PRQPXB  FU5^0S  Or  AN  UN^TXRSIXT. 

UnivoraitiH.am  not  intended, to  teach  the.  koow^ge-' required  tofitnieB. 
ibr  jome  special  mode  of  gainiifg  .their  livelibood.  Their  object  is  not  to  make 
^UfiU  lawyerSf  or  physician^, or  engineers^  but  .capable  and  cultivated  human, 
.befags.  It  Js  very  riglit  that, there  should  be  public  facilities  for  the  study  of 
jNx/cssiond.  It  is  well  that  there  should  bo  Schools  of  Law,  and  of  Medicine^ 
and  it  would  be  well  if  there  were  schools  of  engineering,  and  the  industrial 
arts.  The  countries  whipb  have  such  institutions  are  greatly  the  better  for 
them  -f  and  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  having  them  in  the  same  localities 
and  under  the, same  general  sopfxintendcpp^  as  tlie  establishments  devoted  to 
education  properly  so  callc^.  But  ^hese  things  are  no  part  of  what.eveiy  gen- 
eration owes  to  the  next,  as  that  on  whiph  its  civilization  and  worth  will  prin- 
cipally defend.  They  are  needed  only  by  a  comparatively  few,  w1m>  are  under 
the  stroBgeat  private  inducemepts  to  acquire  them  by  their  own  efibrta;  and 
even  .'those  few  do  not  xequire  them  until  after  their.  educatioD,  in  the  ordinal/ 
sense,  has  been  completed.  What  professional  men  sliould  c&rrj  away  with 
them  from.a^  University,  is  not  profeasional  knowledge,  but  that  whidi  should, 
direct  ithe  use  of  their,  professional  knowledge,  and  bring  the  light  of  genenl 
culture  to. illuminate  the  technicalities  of  a  special  pursuit.  Men  may  be  com- 
petent lawyers  without  general  education,  but  it  depends  on  general  edocatioo 
to  make  them  philosophio  lawyers — who  demand,  and  are  capable  of  appr^ 
bending,  principles^  instead  of  merely  cramming  their  memory  with  detailf; 
And  so  of  all.other  useflil,  pursuits,  mechanical  included.  Education  makes  a 
man  a  more  intelligent  shoemaker,  if  that  be  his  occupation,  but  not  by  teach- 
ing him  how  to  make  shoes ;  it  does  so  by  the  mental  exercise  it  g^ves,  and  the 
habits  it  impresses. 

This,  then,  is  what  a  mathematician  would  call  the  higher  limit  of  Univer- 
sity education:  its  province  ends  where  education,  ceasing  to  be  general, 
branches  off  into  departments  adapted  to  the  individuars  destination  in  liAi 
The  lower  limit  is  more  difiBcult  to  define.  An  University  is  not  concenied 
with  elementary  .instruction:  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  that  be- 
fore coming  here.  But  .where  do^  elementary  instruction  end,  and  the  higher 
studies  begin  ?  Some  have  g^ven  a  very  wide  extension  to  the  idea  of  d^ 
mentaiy  instruction.  According  to  them,  it  is  not  the  office  of  an  Univefsi^ 
to  give  instruction  in  aingle  branches  of.  knowledge  fh>m  the  coQuneDcement 
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TV^t  the  pnpR  shbald  l>e  taugtit  b«re '(th«3rthiiik),  18  to  mifethMize'bis' knowl- 
edge :  to  look  at  every  separate  part  of  it  in  its  relation  to  the  oth^r  parts,  and 
to  the  whole ;  combining  the  partial  glimpses  which  he  has  obtained  of  tho 
field  of  humah  kn6wledge  at  different  p6lnf8,  info  a  general  map;  if  I  may  so 
speak,  of  the  entire  region ;  obeervfng  how  all  knowledge  is  connected,  how 
weadcend  to  one  brandi  by  means  of  another,  how  the  higher  mollifies  tlio 
lower,  and  the  lower  helps  us  to  understand  the  higiier ;  how  every  existing 
reaKty  is  a  compound  of  many  properties,  of  which  each  science  or  distim^t 
mode  of  study  reveals  but'  a  small  part,  but  the  whole  of  whrch  must  be  in- 
cluded to  enable  us  to  know  it  truly  bA  a  (act  in  Nature,  and  not  as  a  mere  ab- 
straction. 

And  doubtless  this  is  the  crown  and  consummation  of  a  liberal  educations 
but  before  we  restrict  an  University  to  this  highest  department  of  instruction— 
before  we  confine  It  to  teaching,  not  knowledge,  but  the  philosophy  of  knowl- 
edge— we  must  be  assufed  that  the  knowledge  itself  has  been  acquired  else- 
where. Those  who  take  this  view  of  the  function  of  an  University  are  not 
wrong  in  thinking  that  the  schools,  as  distinguished  from  the  universities, 
OQglit  to  be  adequate  to  teaching  every  branch  of  general  instruction  required 
by  youth,  so  far  as  it  can  be  studied  apart  from  the  rest  But  where  are  such 
schools  to  be  found  7  Since  science  assumed  its  modem  character,  nowhere  .*- 
and  in  these  iahinds  less  even  than  elsewhere. 

THE  SCOTTISH  UNIVERSITY  AND  ENGLISH  UNIYERSITT  COMPARED. 

This  ancient  kingdom,  thanks  to  itA  great  religious  reformers,  had  the  ines- 
timable adtantAge,  denied  to  itd  southern  sister,  of  excellent  parish  schools, 
which  gave,  really  and  not  in  pretense,  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  lite- 
nrj  fnMructioti  to  the  bulk  of  the  population,  two  centuries  earlier  than  in  any ' 
other  country.  But  schools  Of  a  still  higher  dc'scriptlon  have  been,  even  in 
Scotland,  so  few  and  inadequiit^  that  the  Universities  have  had  to  perform 
laigely  the  Ainctions  which  ought  to  be  performed  by  schools ;  receiving  stu- 
dents at  an  early  agd,  and  undertaking  taot  only  the  work  for  which  the  schools 
Bhonld  have  prepared  them,  but  much  of  the  preparation  itself.  Every  Scot- 
tish Univeraity  is  not  an  University  only,  but  a  High  school,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  other  schools.  And  if  the  English  Universities  do  not  do  the  same, 
it  i^  not  because  the  same  need  does  not  exist,  but  because  it  is  disregarded. 
Youths  come  to  the  Scottish  Univereities  ignorant,  and  are  there  taught  The 
migoHty  of  those  who  come  to  the  English  Univereities  come  still  more  igno- 
rant^ and  ignorant  they  go  away. 

Ib  point  'of  fact,  therefore,  the  office  of  a  Scottish  University  comprises  the 
whole  of  a  liberal  education,  from  the  foundations  upwards.  And  the  scheme 
of  yonr  Universitiee  has,  almost  from  the  beginning,  really  aimed  at  including 
the  whole,  both  in  depth  and  in  breadth.  You  have  not,  as  the  English 
Universities  to  long  did,  confined  all  the  stress  of  your  teaching,  all  yonr  real 
effort  to  teach,  within  the  limits  of  two  subjects,  the  daasical  languages  and 
matfaematics.  You  did  not  wait  till  the  last  few  yeare  to  establish  a  Natural 
Science  and  a  Moral  Science  Tripos.  Instniction  in  both  those  departments 
was  organiieed  long  ago ;  and  your  teachere  of  those  subjects  have  not  been 
nonalniil  professors,  who  did  not  lecture :  some  of  the  greatest  nameS  in  phys- 
aad  in  moral  science  have  taught  in  your  Universities  and  by  theur  teach- 
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iDg  oontributed  to  form  eome  of  the  moet  distiDguisbed  intellects  of  the  lait  and 
present  centuries.  .  .  . 

GENEBAL  EDUCATION  SCHOOL  BOTH  SCIEHTinC  AND  UTKRART. 

Can  anj  thing  desenre  the  name  of  a  good  education  which  docs  not  include 
literature  and  science  too  ?  If  there  were  no  more  to  be  said  than  that  scien- 
tific education  teaches  us  to  think,  and  literary  education  to  express  our 
thouglits,  do  we  not  require  both  ?  and  is  not  any  one  a  poor,  maimed,  lop- 
sided fragment  of  humanity  who  is  deficient  in  either  ?  "We  are  not  obliged  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  more  important  to  know  the  languages  or  tlie  sci- 
ences. Short  as  life  is,  and  sliortcr  still  as  we  make  it  by  the  time  we  waste  oa 
things  which  are  neither  business  nor  meditation,  nor  pleasure,  wo  are  not  so 
badly  off  tliat  our  scholars  need  be  ignoraut  of  the  laws  and  properties  of  the 
world  they  live  in,  or  our  scientific  men  destitute  of  poetic  feeling  and  artistic 
cultivation.  I  am  amazed  at  the  limited  conception  which  many  educational 
reformers  have  formed  to  themselves  of  a  human  being*s  power  of  acquisition. 
Tlie  study  of  science,  thoy  truly  say,  is  indispensable :  our  present  educatioo 
neglects  it :  there  is  truth  in  tliis  too,  though  it  is  not  all  truth :  and  they  thiuk 
it  impossible  to  find  room  for  the  studies  which  they  desire  to  encourage,  bat 
by  turning  out,  at  least  from  general  education,  those  which  are  now  chiefly 
cultivated.  How  absurd,  they  say,  that  the  whole  of  boyhood  should  be  taken 
up  in  acquiring  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  two  dead  laiiguagrea  Absurd  in- 
deed :  but  is  the  huipan  mind's  capacity  to  learn,  measured  by  that  of  Eton 
and  Westminster  to  teach  ?  I  should  prefer  to  see  these  refonners  pointing 
their  attacks  against  tlie  shameful  inefficiency  of  the  schools,  publtc  and  pri- 
vate, which  pretend  to  teach  these  two  languages  and  do  not  I  should  like 
to  hear  them  denounce  the  wretched  metl^ods  of  teaching,  and  the  criminal 
idleness  and  supineness*  which  waste  the  entire  boyhood  of  the  pupils  without 
really  giving  to  roost  of  them  more  than  a  smattering,  if  even  that,  of  the  only 
kind  of  knowledge  which  is  even  pretended,  to  be  cored  for.  Let  us  tiy  what 
conscientious  and  intelligent  teaching  can  do,  beiore  we  presume  to  decide 
what  can  not  be  dune. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES,   HISTORY,   OEOGRAPHT,    SUBORDINATE. 

No  one  can  in  our  age  be  esteemed  a  well-instructed  person  who  is  not  fin 
miliar  with  at  lea^t  the  French  language,  so  as  to  read  French  books  with  ease; 
and  there  is  great  use  in  cultivating  a  familiarity  with  German.  But  living 
languages  are  so  much  more  easily  acquired  by  intercourse  with  those  who  ass 
them  in  daily  life ;  a  few  months  in  the  country  itself,  if  properly  employed,  go 
so  much  farther  than  as  many  years  of  school  lessons ;  that  it  is  really  waste 
of  time  for  those  to  whom  that  easier  mode  is  attainable,  to  labor  at  them  with 
no  help  but  that  of  books  and  master ;  and  it  will  in  time  be  made  attainabls 
through  international  schools  and  colleges,  to  many  more  than  at  present  UnL 
versities  do  enough  to  facilitate  the  study  of  modem  languages,  if  tliey  give  a 
mastery  over  that  ancient  lang^ge  which  is  the  foundation  of  most  of  then^ 
and  the  possession  of  which  makes  it  easier  to  learn  four  or  five  of  the  contiii- 
ental  languages  than  it  is  to  learn  one  of  them  without  it.  Again,  it  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  a  great  absurdity  that  history  and  geography  should  te 
taug^l  in  tcfaoolfl;  except  in  elementaiy  sdiools  for  the  children  of  the  labor- 
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ing  dasBefli  whose  subsequent  access  to  books  is  limited.  Who  ever  really 
learnt  history  and  geography  except  by  private  reading?  and  what  an  utter 
fiulure  a  system  of  education  must  be,  if  it  has  not  given  the  pupil  a  sufficient 
tifte  for  reading  to  seek  for  himself  those  most  attractive  and  easily  intelligible 
of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  ?  Besides,  such  history  and  geography  as  can  be 
taught  in  schools  exercise  none  of  the  (acuities  of  the  intelligence  except  the 
memory.  An  university  is  indeed  the  place  where  the  student  should  be  intro- 
duced to  the  philosophy  of  History ;  where  Professors  who  not  merely  know 
the  &ct8  but  have  exercised  their  minds  on  them,  should  initiate  him  into  the 
oaosea  and  explanation,  so  &r  as  within  our  reach,  of  the  past  life  of  mankind 
in  its  principal  features.  Historical  criticism  also — the  tests  of  historical  truth 
— are  a  subject  to  which  his  attention  may  well  be  drawn  in  this  stage  of  his 
education.  But  of  the  mere  facts  of  history,  as  commonly  accepted,  what  edu- 
cated youth  of  any  mental  activity  does  not  learn  as  much  as  is  necessary,  if 
he  is  simply  turned  loose  into  an  historical  library  7  What  he  needs  on  this^ 
and  on  most  other  matters  of  common  information,  is  not  that  he  should  be 
taught  io  boyhood,  but  that  abundance  of  books  should  be  accessible  to  him. 

aRXXK  AND  LATIN  LAN0UA0B8  TO  BE  STUDIED  THOROUOHLT. 

The  only  languages,  then,  and  the  only  literature,  to  which  I  would  allow  a 
place  in  the  regular  curriculum,  are  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  to  these 
I  would  preserve  the  position  in  it  which  they  at  present  occupy.  That  position 
is  justified,  by  the  great  value,  in  education,  of  knowing  well  some  other  culti- 
vated language  and  literature  than  one's  own,  and  by  the  peculiar  value  of 
those  particuUr  languages  and  literatures. 

There  is  one  purely  intellectual  benefit  fVom  a  knowledge  of  languages, 
which  I  am  specially  desirous  to  dwell  on.  Those  who  have  seriously  reflected 
on  the  causes  of  human  error,  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  tendency 
of  mankind  to  mistake  words  for  things.  Without  entering  into  the  meta- 
physics of  the  subject,  we  know  how  common  it  is  to  use  words  glibly  and 
with  apparent  propriety,  and  to  accept  them  confidently  when  used  by  others, 
without  ever  having  had  any  distinct  conception  of  the  things  denoted  by 
them.  To  quote  again  from  Archbishop  Wbately,  it  is  the  habit  of  mankind  to 
mistake  familiarity  for  accurate  knowledge.  As  we  seldom  think  of  asking  the 
meaning  of  what  we  see  every  day,  so  when  our  ears  are  used  to  the  sound  of 
a  word  or  a  phrase,  we  do  not  suspect  that  it  conveys  no  clear  idea  to  our 
minds,  and  that  we  should  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  defining  it,  or  express- 
ing, in  any  other  words,  what  wo  think  we  understand  by  it  Now  it  is  ob- 
▼k>us  in  what  manner  this  bad  habit  tends  to  be  corrected  by  the  practice  of 
translating  with  accuracy  from  one  language  to  another,  and  hunting  out  the 
meanings  expressed  in  a  vocabulary  with  which  we  have  not  grown  familiar 
by  eaily  and  constant  youth. 

But  bemdes  the  advantage  of  possessing  another  cultivated  language,  there 
is  a  further  consideration  equally  important.  Without  knowing  the  language 
of  a  people,  we  never  really  know  their  thoughts,  their  feelings,  and  their  type 
of  diaracter;  and  unless  we  do  possess  this  knowledge,  of  some  other  people 
than  ourselves,  we  remain,  to  the  hour  of  our  death,  with  our  intellects  only 
half  expanded.  Look  at  a  youth  who  has  never  been  out  of  his  &mily  circle : 
he  never  dreams  of  any  other  opinions  or  ways  of  thinking  than  those  he  has 
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been  bred  up  in;  or,  if  bo  has  heard  of  any  wch,.iittributjefl  tbem  to  some 
moral  defect,  or  inft^rioritj  of  nature  or  education.  If  his  family  are  Tory,  be 
can  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  being  a  Liberal ;  if  Liberal;  of  bei^g  a  Tory. 
'V\'hat  the  notions  and  habits  of  a  single  family  are  to  a  boy  who  has  had  no 
intercourse  beyond  it,  the  notions  and  habits  of  his  own  country  are  to  him 
who  is  ignorant  of  every  other.  Those  notions  and  habits  are  to  him.  human 
nature  itself;  whatever  varies  from  them  is  an  unaccountable  aberration,  which 
he  cannot  mentally  realize:  the  idea  that  ai\y  other  ways  can  be  right,  or  as 
near  an  approach  to  right  .as  some  of  his  own,  is.inconoeivable.to  him.  This 
does  not  merely  close  his  eyes  to  the  many  thin^gs  which  evQry  country  atiU 
has  to  learn  from  others;  it  hinders  eveiy  coui^try  from  reachix^  the  improye- 
ment  which  it  could  otherwise  attain  by  itself.  .  .  . 

Even, as  mere  languages,  no  modern  European  language  is  ao  .valuable  a  4^ 
.  cipline  to  the  intellect  as  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  pn  account  gf  their  regp- 
^lar  and  complicated  structure.  Consider  for  a  moment  what  gramme  is.  It.ia 
.the.piost  elementary  part  of  logic  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  analysis  of, the 
thinking  proccaa  The  .principles  and  .rules  of  grammar  ^re  .the  .pieans  .by 
which  the  forms  of  language  are  made  to  correspond  with  the  universal  funns 
of  thought  The  distinctions  between  ,the  various  parts  of  speech,  betwcon 
the  pases  of  nouns,  the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  the  functions  of  particles, 
are  distinctions  in  thought,  not  merely  in  .words.  Single  nouns  and  ver\^  qj:- 
press  objects  and  events,  many  of  which  can  be  cognized  by  the. senses;  .but 
'the  modes  of  putting  nouns  and  verbs  together,  express  the  relations  of  o)>- 
jccts  and  events,  which  can  be  cognized  only  by  the  intellect ;  and  each  dif- 
ferent mode  corresponds  to  a  different  relation.  The  structure  of  evQij  sep- 
tence  is  a  lesson  in  log^c.  The  various  rul^  of  syntax  oblige  us  to  distinguish 
between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  between  the  agent,  the.a<> 
tion,  and  the  U^iog  acted  upon ;  to  mark  when  an  idea  is  intended  to  .modify  Qr 
qualify,  or  merely  to  unite  with,  some  other  idea ;  what  assertions  are  categor* 
ical,  ^hat  only  conditional ;  whether  the  intention  is  to  express  jsimilaritjr  <^ 
contrast,  to  make  a  plurality  of  assertions  conjunctively  or  disjunctively ;  what 
j>ortion8  of  a  sentence,  thoiigh  grammatically  complete  within  themselves,  are 
mere  members  or  subordinate  paiits  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  entire  sen- 
tence. Such  things  form  the  subject  matter  of  universal  grammar ;  .and  thjS 
languages  which  teach  it  best  are  those  which  have  the  most  definite  rules, 
and  which  provide  distinct  forms  for  the  greatest  number  of  distinctions  in 
thought,  so  tliat  if  we  fail  to  attend  precisely  and  .accurately  .to  any  of  the«^ 
we  can  not  avoid  eomroitting  a  solecism  in  language.  Xu  thqae  qualities  thj) 
classical  languages  have  an  incomparal^le  superiority  over  ..ey^ry  modern  lan- 
guage, and  over  all  languages,  dead  or  living,  T^hich  haye  a  literature  wgsrt^ 
being  generally  studied.  .  .  . 

Human  invention  has  never  produced  any  thing  so  v^^lyable,  in  the  w.i^  bo.^ 
of  stimulation  and  of  discipline  .to  the  jnquiri^ig  jntelleqt,  as  ,the  dialoctiQs  of 
the  ancients,  of  whiqh  many  of  the  works  of  Anstqtle  .illustrate  the  ^theory, 
and  those  of  Plato  ex,hibit  .the  practice.  No  modarn  w.riting  comes  oear  f9 
these,  in  teaching,  both  by  precept  an^  example,  the  way  .to  investigate  truth, 
on  those  subjects,  ao  vastly  important  to  ySi  whiqli  ;^main  .mat,ters  of  coi^tror 
rersy,  ih>m  the  difSculty  or  impossibility  qf  bringing  them  to  a  directly  .experi- 
mented test    Jo  qae^ion  all  thU)|[9;  never  .to  turn  tkyraj  Sjro^  an^  dUELcolty^ 


'-to  Accept  no  doctrine  either  from  oar^lrea  or  ftiom  other  people  without  a  rigid 
-aenitiny  hy  negative  criticMn,  letting  no  fallacy,  or  Incoherence,  or  concision 
oT  thought,  slip  by'ottpercelved;  above  lall,  to  insist  ii)}on  having  the  meaning 
of  a  word  clearly  underetood  before  using  it,  and  the  nieanihg  of  a  proposition 
before  aasenthig  to  it:  these  are  the  lessons  We  loam  fW)nitiie  ancient  dialec- 
tfdaiu.    With  all  this  vigorous  management  of  tlie  negative  clement,  they  !n- 
'Bpire  no  scepticism  about  the  reality  of  trutli,  6r  indifference  to  its  pursuit.  Tlie 
'noblest  enthusiasm,  botli  for  the  search  afler  truth  and  'for  applying  it  to  its 
highest  uses,  pervades  tlieSe  writeni,  Aristotle  no  less  than  Plato,  though  Plato 
has  incomparably  the  greater  power  Of  imparting  those  fbelings  to  Others.    In 
'^tivating,  therelbre,  t^e  ancient  languages  as  our  best  literary  education,  we 
«re  all  the  while  laying  an  admimble  foundation  for  ethical  and  philosophical 
'(solture.    In  purely  Hterary  excell^ce — In  perfection  of  form — t!ie  preeminence 
6l  the  ancients  is  not  disputed.    In  every  department  wfaicli  tliey  attempted, 
*diid  they  attempted  almost  all,  their  composition,  like  titoir  sculpture,  has  been 
to  the  great<*st  modem  artists  an  example,  to  be  lookM  up  to  with  hopeless  aiil- 
'iniration,  bat  of  inappreciable  value  as  a  light  on  high,  guiding  their  own  en- 
deavor. . . .    The  secret  of  thestyle  of  the  great  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  is  th&t 
-it  is  the  perfeetion  of  good  'sense.    In  the  first  place,  'tliey  never  use  a  Wohl 
without  a  meaning,  or  a  word  which  adds  nothing  to  the  meaning.    Tliey  al- 
ways (to  begin  with)  had  a  meaning;  they  knew  wliut  they  wanted  to  say; 
and  their  whole  purpose  was  to  say  it  with  the  highest  degree  of  exactness 
'«Bd  completeness,  and  bring  It  home  to  the  mind  with  the  greatest  possible 
^tieamess  and  vivMneM.    It  never  entered  into  their  tliooghCs  to  conceive  of  a 
t|^ieoe  of  writing  is  beautifol  in  itaelf,  nbetractedly  lh>m  what  it  had  to  express: 
•its  beauly  must  all  be  subservient  to  the  moet-^rfect  expression  of  the  sense. 
'*rbe  duriosa  fiKcMa  Which  their  critics  ascribed  in  a  preeminent  degree  to 
4Cttnice,  expresses  the  standl&rd  at  which  they  all  aimed.    Their  style  ts  exactfy 
'^QlMribed  by-8wift^  definition,  "  the  right  words  hi  the  rigtit  places.^    Lodk 
%t-an  oration  of  Demosthenes;  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  calls  attention  to 
itself  as  style  at  all;  it  is  only  after  a  close  examination  We  perceive  that  eve^y 
%oTd  is  what  It  should  be,  and  where  it  should  be,  to  lend  the  hearer  smoothly 
*nnd  imperceptibly  into  the  state  of  mind  which  the  orator  wishes  to>produce. 
'Vbe^perfoctKNi  of  the  workmanship  is  only  visible  in  the  total  abHenco  of  any 
lilMnish  or  Aiult,  and  of  any  tiling  which  checks  the  flo*^  of  thotight  and  feel- 
^%a^  any  thing  which  even  momentarily  distracts  the  mind  firotn  the  main  pur- 
fMse.    Bat  then  (as  has  been  well  said)  it  wais-not  the  object  of  Demosthenes 
^  mfeike  the  Athenians  cry  oiit  "  What  a  splendid  ipeak^l"  but  to  nfake  them 
Wy  "Ldtdslnau^hfll^st  Philip  I"  .  .  . 

LmiTAtlOKS  TO  CLASSICAL  ATtTDIES. 

>rhey 'shMild  tie  cafK^  Ma  fn^VA  suftldent  to  ^kble  'the  K)t!pn,  In  after  'fflb, 
^iread  the  ^reitft  woilcs  of  anci^rit  Uteratni^  with  'eaiie.  Tho^  tvlio  baVo  1<^ 
Httt  and  hidhiation  to  nikke'scholttrehip,  or  ancient  liititdry,  or  ^neriil  phlfology^ 
their  ^[Minnift,  oiT  coonie,  reqfd^  tnudi  mofe,  tmt  there  Is  no  room  for  more  in 
^jieneral  education.  Hie  laborious  Idleness  Yn  which  tlie  ScAiOol-tlme  Is  ^sted 
HiMtky  -in  the  English  dassical  schools  deserves  the  ricVereM  reprehension,  io 
Nwltat  purpose  shouHl  the  mo^  pilous  yeai^  (^  early  lifb  be  iiVeparsbly  Squkh- 
jtorad  in  learttfDt;  to  wrAie  bad  imthi  aod  6hrec^k  versest   -1  do  not  see  that  we 
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Are  much  the  better  even  for  those  who  end  by  writing  good  ones.  The  exflr- 
cise  in  composition,  most  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  learners,  is  that  most 
Taluable  one,  of  retranslating  from  translated  passages  of  a  good  author ;  and  to 
thb  might  be  added,  what  still  exists  in  manj  Continental  placeiB  of  education, 
occasional  practice  in  talking  Latin.  There  would  be  something  to  bo  said  ibr 
the  time  spent  in  the  manuCicture  of  rerses,  if  such  practice  were  neoessaiy 
for  the  enjoyment  of  ancient  poetry ;  though  it  would  be  better  to  lose  that  en- 
joyment than  to  purchase  it  at  so  extravagant  a  price.  But  the  beauties  of  a 
great  poet  would  be  a  fiur  poorer  thing  than  they  are,  if  they  only  impressed  ss 
through  a  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  his  art.  The  poet  needed  tlioae 
technicalities :  they  are  not  necessary  to  us.  They  are  essential  for  criticising 
a  poem,  but  not  for  enjoying  it.  All  that  is  wanted  is  sufficient  fiimiliarity 
with  the  lang^uage,  for  its  meaning  to  reach  us  without  any  sense  of  effort,  and 
clothed  with  the  associations  on  which  the  poet  counted  for  producing  his  ef- 
fect. Whoever  has  this  fiuniliarity,  and  a  practiced  ear,  can  have  as  keen  a 
relish  of  the  music  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  as  of  Gray,  or  Burns,  or  Shelley, 
though  he  know  not  the  metrical  rules  of  a  common  Sapphic  or  Alcaic  I  do 
not  say  that  Uiese  rules  ought  not  to  be  taught,  but  I  would  have  a  class  apart 
for  them,  and  would  make  the  appropriate  exercises  an  optional,  not  a.oompol- 
aory  part  of  the  school  teaching. 

SCTENTIFIO  IKSTBUCnON  IN  THE  ASCERTAINVENT  OP  TRUTH. 

The  most  obvious  part  of  the  value  of  scientific  instruction,  the  mere  infons- 
ation  that  it  g^ves,  speaks  for  itself  We  are  bom  into  a  world  which  we  have 
not  made ;  a  world  whose  phenomena  take  place  according  to  fixed  laws,  of 
which  we  do  not  bring  any  knowledge  into  the  world  with  us.  In  such  a  world 
we  are  appointed  to  live,  and  in  it  all  our  work  is  to  be  done.  Our  wbols 
working  power  depends  on  knowing  the  laws  of  the  world — ^in  other  wordi^ 
the  properties  of  the  things  which  we  have  to  work  with,  and  to  work  among, 
and  to  work  upon.  We  may  and  do  rely,  for  the  greater  part  of  this  knowl- 
edge, on  the  few  who  in  each  department  nuike  its  acquisition  their  main  busi- 
ness in  life.  But  unless  an  elementary  knowledge  of  scientific  truths  is  di(^ 
fiised  anaong  the  public^  they  never  know  what  is  certain  and  what  is  not,  or 
who  are  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  and  who  are  not :  and  they  either 
have  no  faith  at  all  in  the  testimony  of  science,  or  are  the  ready  dupes  of  char- 
latans and  imposters.  They  alternate  between  ignorant  distrust^  and  blind, 
often  misplaced  confidence.  Besides,  who  is  there  who  would  not  wish  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  common  phyacal  facts  that  take  place  under  bii 
eye  7  Who  would  not  wish  to  know  why  a  pump  raises  water,  why  a  lew 
moves  heavy  weights,  why  it  is  hot  at  the  tropics  and  cold  at  the  polesi  why 
the  moon  is  sometimes  dark  and  sometimes  bright,  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
tides  7  Do  we  not  feel  that  he  who  is  totally  ignorant  of  these  things,  let  him 
be  ever  so  skiUed  in  a  special  profession,  is  not  an  educated  man  but  an  igno- 
ramus 7  It  is  surely  no  small  part  of  education  to  put  us  In  intelligent  poesessioD 
of  the  most  important  and  most  universally  interesting  facts  of  the  universe,  so 
that  the  world  which  surrounds  us  may  not  be  a  sealed  book  to  ub,  uninterest- 
ing because  unintelligible.  This,  however,  is  but  the  simplest  and  most  obvi- 
ous part  of  the  utility  of  scienoe,  and  the  part  which,  if  neglected  in  youth, 
nM^  be  the  most  easily  made  up  for  afterwardsL    It  is  more  important  to  uiida<- 
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stand  the  value  of  scientific  instruction  as  a  training  and  disciplining  process, 
to  fit  the  intellect  for  the  proper  work  of  a  human  being.  Facts  are  the  ma- 
terials of  our  knowledge,  but  the  mind  itself  is  the  instrument ;  and  it  is  easier 
to  acquire  facts,  than  to  judge  what  they  prove,  and  how,  through  the  facts 
which  we  know,  to  get  to  those  which  we  want  to  know. 

The  most  incessant  occupation  of  the  human  intellect  tliroughout  life  is  the 
ascertainment  of  truth.  We  are  alwajs  needing  to  know  what  is  actually  true 
about  something  or  other.  It  is  not  given  to  us  all  to  discover  great  general 
truths  that  are  a  light  to  all  men  and  to  future  generations ;  though  with  a  bet- 
ter general  education  the  number  of  those  who  could  do  so  would  be  far  great- 
er than  it  is.  But  we  all  require  the  abiUty  to  judge  between  the  conflicting 
opinions  which  are  offered  to  us  as  vital  truths ;  to  choose  what  doctrines  we 
will  receive  in  the  matter  of  religion,  for  example ;  to  judge  whether  we  ought 
to  be  Tories,  Whigs,  or  Radicals,  or  to  what  length  it  is  our  duty  to  go  with 
each ;  to  form  a  rational  conviction  on  great  questions  of  legislation  and  inter- 
nal policy,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  our  country  should  behave  to  depend- 
encies and  to  foreign  nations.  And  the  need  we  have  of  knowing  how  to  dis- 
criminate truth,  is  not  confined  to  the  larger  truths.  All  through  life  it  is  our 
moet  pressing  interest  to  find  out  the  truth  about  all  the  matters  we  are  con- 
cerned with.  If  we  are  farmers  we  want  to  find  what  will  truly  improve  our 
soil ;  if  merchants,  what  will  truly  influence  the  markets  of  our  commodities ; 
if  judges,  or  jurymen,  or  advocates,  who  it  was  that  truly  did  an  unlawful  act, 
or  to  whom  a  disputed  right  truly  belongs.  Every  time  we  have  to  make  a 
new  resolution  or  alter  an  old  one,  in  any  situation  in  life,  we  shall  go  wrong, 
tmless  we  know  the  truth  about  the  &cts  on  which  our  resolution  depends. 
Now,  however  diflferent  these  searches  for  truth  may  look,  and  however  unlike 
they  really  are  in  their  subject  matter,  the  methods  of  getting  at  truth,  and 
the  tests  of  truth,  are  in  all  cases  much  the  same.  There  are  but  two  roads  by 
which  truth  can  be  discovered:  observation  and  reasoning:  observation,  of 
ooorse,  including  experiment  We  all  observe,  and  we  all  reason,  and  there- 
fore more  or  less  successfully,  we  all  ascertain  truths :  but  most  of  us  do  it 
very  ill,  and  could  not  get  on  at  all  were  we  not  able  to  fall  back  on  others 
who  do  it  better.  If  we  could  not  do  it  in  any  degree,  we  should  be  mere  in- 
stmments  in  the  hands  of  those  who  could:  they  would  be  able  to  reduce  us 
to  slavery.  Then  how  shall  we  best  learn  to  do  this  ?  By  being  shown  the 
way  in  which  it  has  already  been  successfully  done. 

PBOCI88E8  BT  WHICH  TRUTH  IS  ATTAIKXD. 

The  processes  by  which  truth  is  attained,  reasoning,  and  observation,  have 
been  carried  to  theu:  greatest  known  perfection  in  the  physical  sciences.  As 
classical  literature  furnishes  the  most  perfect  types  of  the  art  of  expression,  so 
do  the  physical  sciences  those  of  the  art  of  thinking.  Mathematics,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy,  are  the  most  complete  example 
of  the  discovery  of  truths  by  reasoning ;  experimental  science,  of  their  discov- 
ery by  direct  observation.  In  all  these  cases  we  know  that  we  can  trust  the 
operation,  because  the  conclusion  to  which  it  has  led  have  been  found  true  by 
subsequent  trial  It  is  by  the  study  of  these,  then,  that  we  may  hope  to  qual- 
ify  ourselves  for  distinguishing  truth,  in  cases  where  there  do  not  exist  the 
same  ready  means  of  verification. 
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In  what  oonsiflts  tho  priDctpal  and  most  characteriatic  difibreiice  between  one 
human  intellect  and  another  ?  In  their  ability  to  judge  oorrectly  of  oridenoe. 
Our  direct  perotptiona  of  truth  are  so  limited;  we  know  so  few  things  by  im- 
mediate intuition,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  by  simple  apprehension — that  we 
depend  for  almost  all  our  valuable  knowledge,  on  evidence  external  to  itself; 
■and  most  of  us  are  very  unsafe  hands  at  estimating  evidence,  where  an  appeal 
oan  not  be  made  to  actual  eyesight  The  intellectual  part  of  our  education  has 
nothing  more  important  to  do,  than  to  correct  or  mitigate  this  almost  universal 
infirmity — this  summaiy  and  substance  of  nearly  all ,  purely  intellectual  weak- 
ness. To  do  this  with  effect  needs  all  the  resources  which  the  most  perfect 
qrstem  of  intellectual  trainiug  oan  command.  Those  resources,  as  every  teach- 
er knows,  are  but  of  three  kinds :  first,  models ;  •  secondly,  rules ;  thirdly,  ap- 
propriate practice.  The  models  of  the  art  of  estimating  evidence  are  furnished 
by  science;  the  rules  are  suggested  by  science;  and  the  study  of  science  is  the 
'8D0st  fundamental  portion  of  the  practice. 

IIATHKMATICS — ^PUBE  AVD  APPLIED. 

It  is  chiefly  ftxHn  mathematics  we  realize  the  fact  that  there  actually  is  a  road 
to  truth  by  means  of  reasoning;  that  any  thing  real,  and  whidi  will  be  found 
true  when  tried,  oan  be  arrived  at  by  a  mere  operation  of  the  mind.  The 
flagrant  abuse  of  mere  reasoning  in  the  days  of  tite  schoolmen,  when  msn 
argued  confident^  to  supposed  (acts  of  outward  nature  without  properly  es- 
-tabUshiog  their  premises,  or  checking  the  conclusions  by  observation,  ereated  a 
ipr^ndioe  in  the  modem,  and  especially  in  the  English  mind,  againat  deductive 
reasoning  altogether,  as  a  mode  of  investigation.  The  prejudice  lasted  long; 
««nd  was  upheld  by  the  misunderstood  authority  of  Lord  Bacon ;  until  the  pro- 
-4igioufl  applioatioQs  of  mathematios  to  physical  science — to  the  discovery  of 
•the  laws  of  external  nature— alowly  and  tardijiy  restored  the  reasoning  proccta 
!to  the  pkoe  which  belongs  to  it  as  a^ouroe  of  teal  knowledge.  Mathemaiki^ 
^mro  and  applied,  are  still  the  great  oondusiTe  example  of  what  oan  be  done 
b|y>reasoning.  Mathematios  alao  habituates  us  to 'several  of  the  principal  pre- 
'Oantions  forthe«afety  of  theiprooeos.  Our  first  studies  in  geometry  teach  us 
iwo  invaluable  lessons.  One  is,  to  -hiy  down  at  the  begfaming,  in  express  and 
•dear  terms,  aU  the  premises  finom  which  we  intend  to  'Teaaon.  The  other  ii^ 
ito  keep  every  atep  in  the  rsasoning  distinct  and  ^eparale  itom  all  the  other 
steps,  and  to  make  each  step  aafo  before  proceeding  to  anotlier.;  express^ 
stating  to  ourselves,  at  every  joint  in  the  reasoning,  what  new  premise  we 
there  introduce.  It  Is  not  necessary  that  we  tfioulfl  do  this  at  all  times,  in  all 
>our  reasonings.  But  we  must  be  •always  able  -and  ready  to  do  it  If  the  valid- 
-ity  of  our  argument  is  denied,  or  if  we  doubt  it  ourselves,  that  is  the  wi^  to 
check  it  In  this  wigr  we  axe  often  enabled  to  detect  at  once  the  exact  .place 
where  paralogism  or  ooniusian  get  in :  and  after  sufficient  practice  we  may  be 
.able  to  koQp  them  out  firoro  the  beginning.  It  is  to  mathematics,  again,  that 
we  owe  our  first  notion  of  a  connected  bo4y  of  truths  truths  which  grow  out 
^  one«nother,  and  hang  together  so  that  -each  implies  all  lihe  rest;  without 
i4iontradictiiig  another  or  ethers,  until  4b  the  end  it  appears  that  no  part  of  the 
agrstem  oan  be  iklse  unless  the  whole  is  «o.  Pure  mathematics  first  gave  us 
■Ibis  ooBc^on^  ajijilied  Jnathematics  extends  to  it  the  realm  of  physical  na- 
ture. 
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^Applied  oMtbeoMitieB-ahows  us  that  not  only  the  truths  of  abstract  number 
and  extension,  but  the  external  facts  of  the  uniyerse,  which  we  apprehend  by 
oor  senses,  form  at  least,  in  a  large  part  of  all  nature,  a  web  similarly  held  to- 
gether. We  are  able,  by  reasoning  from  a  few  fundamental  truths,  to  explain 
and  predict  the  phenomena  of  material  objects :  and  what  is  still  more  remark- 
aUe,  the  Amdamental  truths  were  themselyes' found  out  by  reasoning;  for  they 
are  not  such  as  are  obyious  to  the  senses,  but  had  to  be  inferred  by  a  mathe- 
■matioal  process  from  a  mass  of  minute  details,  which  alone  came  within  the  di- 
rect reach  of  human  observation.  When  Newton,  in  'this  manner,  discovered 
the  laws  of  the  solar  system,  he  created,  for  all  posterity,  the  true  idea  of  sci- 
enoe.  He  gave  the  most  perfect  example  we  are  ever  likely  to  have,  of  Uiat 
imioQ  of  reasoning  and  observation,  which  by  means  of  facts  that  can  be  di- 
rectly observed,  ascends  to  laws  which  govern  multitudes  of  other  (acts — ^laws 
which  not  only  explain  and  account  for  what  we  see,  but  g^ve  us  assurance  be- 
forehand of  much  that  we  do  not  see,  much  that  we  never  could  have  found 
out  by  observation,  though,  having  been  found  out^  it  is  always  verified  by  the 
rssolt 

DISOXPLINE  OP  THB  EXPBBIMEITIZAL  60IENCBS. 

-While  mathematics,  and  the  mathematicai  sciences,  supply  us  with  a  typical 
s^acample of  the  ascertainment  of  truth  by  reasoning;  those  physical  sdenoes 
which  are  not  mathematical,  such  as  chemistry,  and  purely  experimental 
pbyaics,  thom  us  in  equal  perfection  the  other  mode  of  arriving  at  certafai 
troth,  by  observation,  in  its  most  accurate  form,  that  of  experiment.  The  value 
of  matliematics  in  a  logical  point  of  view  is  an  old  topic  with  mathematicians, 
and  has  even  been  insisted  on  so  exclusively  as  to  provoke  a  counter  exaggera- 
.tion,  of  which  a  well  known  essay  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  an  example : 
•)mt  the  logical  value  of  experimental  sbienee  is  comparatively  a  new  subject 
jet  there  is  no  intellectual  discipline  more  important  than  that  which  the  ex- 
■perimental  soienoes  afford.  Their  whole  occupation  consists  in  doing  weD, 
what  all  of  us,  during  the  whole  of  life,  are  engaged  in  doing,  for  the  most 
.j^art  badly.  All  men  do  not  affect  to  be  reasoners,  but  all  profess,  and  really 
.attempt,  to  dsaw.inferenoes  from  experience:  yet  hardly  any  one,  who  has  not 
iboen  a  stodeot  of  the  physical  -sciences,  sets  out  with  any  just  idea  of  what  the 
.proceps  -of  interpreting  experience  really  ia  If  a  iact  has  occurred  once  or 
xiftoier,  and  another  &ct  has  follo?ped  it,  people  think  they  have  got  an  experi- 
ment, and  are  well  on  -the  road  towards  showing  that  the  one  iact  is  the  cause 
<if  the  other.  If  they  did  but  know  the  immense  amount  of  .precaution  neoes- 
mrj  to  a  acieotific  experiment ;  with  what  sedulous  care  the  accompanying  cir> 
cnmalanoee  are  contrived  and  varied,  so  as  to  exclude  every  i^ncy  but  that 
Whidh'is'the  subject  of  the  experiment — or,  when  disturbing  agencies  can  ndt 
te-ezeloded,  the  minute  accuracy  wHh  which  their  influence  is  calculated  and 
allowed  for,  in  order  that  the  residue  may  contain  nothing  Imt  what  is  due  to 
the  one  agency  under  examination ;  if  these  ^ngs  were  attended  to,  people 
would-be  much  less  easily  satisfied  that  their  opinions  have  the  evidence  of  ex- 
perience; many  popular  notions  and  generalisations  which  are  In  afi  mouths, 
would  be  thought  a  great  deal  less  certain  than  they  are  supposed  to  be;  but 
we  should  begin  to  'ky  the  foundation  <£  really  experimental  knowledge,  on 
tilings  which  are  now  the  subjects  of  mere  vague  discussion,  wliere  one  side 
flnds  as  oraoh  :to  say,  and  says  it  as  eonfldentiy  as  another,  and  each  peraon^ 
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opiDioD  18  less  determined  by  eyidence  than  by  his  accidental  interest  or  pre- 
possession. .  .  . 

Looia 

Logic  lays  down  the  general  principles  and  laws  of  the  search  after  truUi ; 
the  conditions  which,  whether  recognized  or  not,  must  actually  hare  been  ob- 
serred  if  the  mind  has  done  its  work  rightly.  Logic  is  the  intellectual  com- 
plement of  mathematics  and  physics.  Those  sciences  give  the  practice,  of 
which  logic  is  the  theory.  It  declares  the  principles,  rules,  and  precepts,  of 
which  they  exemplify  the  observance. 

The  science  of  Logic  has  two  parts ;  ratiocinative  and  inductive  logic.  The 
one  helps  to  keep  us  right  in  reasoning  from  premises,  the  other  in  concluding 
firom  observation.  Ratiocinative  log^c  is  much  older  than  inductive^  because 
reasoning  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  is  an  easier  process  than  induc- 
tion, and  the  science  which  works  by  mere  reasoning,  pure  mathematics^  had 
been  carried  to  a  considerable  height  while  tlio  sciences  of  observation  were 
still  in  the  purely  empirical  period.  The  principles  of  ratiocination,  therefore^ 
were  tlie  earliest  understood  and  systematized,  and  the  logic  of  mtiocination  is 
even  now  suitable  to  an  eariier  stage  in  education  than  that  of  induction.  The 
principles  of  induction  can  not  be  ^properly  understood  without  some  prevfous 
study  of  the  inductive  sciences :  but  the  logic  of  reasoning,  which  was  already 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  Aristotle,  does  not  absolutely  reqnirs 
even  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  but  can  be  sufTlciently  exemplified  and  il- 
lustrated from  the  practice  of  daily  life.  .  .  . 

PHTSIOLOGT. 

There  are  other  sciences,  which  are  in  a  more  backward  state,  and  tax  the 
whole  powers  of  the  mind  in  its  mature  years,  yet  a  beginning  of  which  may 
be  beneficially  made  in  university  studies,  while  a  tincture  of  them  is  valuable 
even  to  those  who  are  never  likely  to  proceed  further.  The  first  is  physiol- 
ogy ;  the  science  of  the  laws  of  organic  and  animal  life,  and  especially  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  It  would  be  absurd  to  pretedd 
that  a  profound  knowledge  of  this  difficult  subject  can  be  acquired  in  youth,  or 
as  a  part  of  general  education.  Yet  an  acquaintance  with  its  leading  truths  Is 
one  of  those  acquirements  which  ought  not  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  a 
particular  profession.  The  value  of  such  knowledge  for  daily  uses  has  been 
made  familiar  to  us  all  by  the  sanitary  discussions  of  late  years.  There  is 
hardly  one  among  us  who  may  not,  in  some  position  of  authority,  be  required 
to  form  an  opinion  and  take  part  in  public  action  on  sanitary  subjects.  And 
the  importance  of  understanding  the  true  conditions  of  health  and  disease— of 
knowing  how  to  acquire  and  preserve  that  healthy  habit  of  body  which  tbo 
most  tedious  and  costly  medical  treatment  so  often  fails  to  restore  when  oooo 
lost,  should  secure  a  place  in  general  education  for  the  principal  maxims  of 
hygiene,  and  some  of  those  even  of  practical  medicine. 

For  those  who  aim  at  high  intellectual  cultivation,  the  study  of  physxdogy 
has  still  greater  recommendations,  and  is,  in  the  present  state  of  advancement 
of  the  higher  studies,  a  real  necessity.  The  practice  which  it,  gives  in  the 
study  of  nature  is  such  as  no  other  physical  science  aflfords  in  the  same  kind, 
ftnd  is  the  best  introduction  to  the  difficult  questions  of  politics  and  social  life. 
Sdentlflc  education,  apart  flrom  professional  objectSi  is  bat  a  preparation  for 
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judging  rightly  of  Man,  and  of  his  requirements  and  interests.  But  to  this 
final  pureuit)  which  has  been  called  par  excellence  the  proper  study  of  mankind, 
physiologj  is  the  most  serviceable  of  the  sciences,  because  it  is  the  nearest. 
Its  sabject  is  already  Man ;  the  same  complex  and  manifold  being,  whose  prop- 
erties are  not  independent  of  circumstance,  and  immovable  from  ago  to  age, 
like  those  of  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola,  or  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  but  are 
infinitely  various,  indefinitely  modifiable  by  art  or  accident,  graduating  by  the 
nicest  shades  into  one  another,  and  reacting  upon  one  another  in  a  tliousand 
ways,  so  that  they  are  seldom  capable  of  being  isolated  and  observed  separately. 
With  tiie  difficulties  of  the  study  of  a  being  so  constituted,  the  physiologist, 
and  he  sdone  among  scientific  inquirers,  is  already  familiar.  Take  what  view 
we  will  of  man  as  a  spiritual  being,  one  part  of  his  nature  is  far  more  like 
another  than  either  of  them  is  like  any  thing  else.  In  the  organic  world  we 
study  nature  under  disadvantages  very  similar  to  those  which  affect  the  study 
of  moral  and  political  phenomena :  our  means  of  making  experiments  are  al- 
most as  limited,  while  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  facts  makes  the  conclu- 
sions of  general  reasoning  unusually  precarious,  on  account  of  the  vast  num- 
ber of  circumstances  that  conspire  to  determine  every  result  Tet  in  spite  of 
these  obstacles,  it  is  found  possible  in  physiology  to  arrive  at  a  considerable 
number  of  well  ascertained  and  important  truths.  Tliis,  therefore,  is  an  ex- 
cellent school  in  which  to  study  the  means  of  overcoming  similar  difficulties 
elsewhere.  It  is  in  pliysiology,  too,  that  we  are  first  introduced  to  some  of  the 
conceptions  which  play  the  greatest  part  in  the  moral  and  social  sciences,  but 
which  do  not  occur  at  all  in  those  of  inorganic  nature.  As,  for  instance,  the 
idea  of  predisposition,  and  of  predisposing  causes,  as  distinguished  from  ex- 
dting  causes.  The  operation  of  all  moral  forces  is  immensely  influenced  by 
predisposition :  without  that  element,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  common- 
est facts  of  history  and  social  life.  Physiology  is  also  the  first  science  in  which 
we  recognize  the  influence  of  habit — the  tendency  of  something  to  happen 
again  merely  because  it  has  happened  before.  From  physiology,  too,  we  get 
our  clearest  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  development  or  evolution.  The 
growth  of  a  plant  or  animal  from  the  first  germ  is  the  typical  specimen  of  a 
phenomenon  which  rules  through  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  man  and 
society — ^increase  of  function,  through  expansion  and  differentiation  of  struo- 
tore  by  internal  forces.  .  .  . 

P87CH0L00T. 

Fsychology  is  simply  the  laws  of  the  knowledge  of  human  nature.  If  there 
is  any  thing  that  deserves  to  be  studied  by  man,  it  is  his  own  nature  and  that 
of  his  fellow  men :  and  if  it  is  worth  studying  at  all,  it  is  worth  studying 
scientifically,  so  as  to  reach  the  fundamental  laws  which  underlie  and  govern 
all  the  rest  With  regard  to  the  suitableness  of  this  subject  for  general  edu- 
cation, a  distinction  must  be  made.  There  are  certain  observed  laws  of  our 
thoughts  and  of  our  feelings  which  rest  upon  experimental  evidence,  and,  onoe 
seised,  are  a  due  to  the  interpretation  of  much  that  we  are  conscious  of  in  our- 
selves, and  observe  in  one  another.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation. Psychology,  so  for  as  it  consists  of  such  laws — I  speak  of  the  laws 
themselves,  not  of  their  disputed  applications — ^is  as  positive  and  certain  a  sci- 
ence as  chemistry,  and  fit  to  be  taught  as  such.  When,  however,  we  pass  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  these  admitted  truths,  to  questions  which  are  still  in  con* 
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Uofaaj  among  the  different  phikMcphicsl  aeboola  horn  fir  the  higher  opeta- 
tiooa  of  the  mind  can  be  explained  b j  aaBOciation.  bow  &r  wo  wnatt  admit 
other  primarj  prinapJea — what  fkcnltiei  of  tiie  mind  are  aimplev  what  com- 
plex, and  what  is  the  compoBCinn  of  the  latter — abore  all,  when  we  embark 
npon  the  sea  of  metaphjmcs,  properij  ao  called,  and  inquire,  Ryr  instance, 
whether  time  and  space  are  real  exirtences,  as  is  our  spontaneoas  impression, 
or  forma  of  oar  sensitiTe  ficohj,  as  is  maintained  bj  Kant,  or  complex  idess 
generated  bj  association :  whether  matter  and  spirit  are  conceptions  merely 
relalive  to  our  fiKralties^  or  &cCs  existing  fer  My  and  in  the  latter  case,  what  is 
the  nature  and  limit  of  our  knowledge  of  them ;  whether  the  will  of  man  is 
free  or  determined  b j  canseSf  and  what  is  the  real  difference  between  the  two 
doctrines;  matters  on  which  the  moat  thinking  men,  and  those  who  hare  given 
most  studj  to  the  subjects^  are  still  dirided ;  it  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor 
desired  that  those  who  do  not  spectallj  derote  themaelTes  to  the  higher  de- 
partments of  speculation  should  emploj  much  of  their  time  in  attempting  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  these  questioos.  But  it  is  a  part  of  liberal  education  to 
know  that  such  controrersies  exist,  and,  in  a  general  waj,  what  has  been  said 
on  both  sides  of  them. 

POLITICS — HISTORT. 

Politics  can  not  be  learned  once  for  all,  from  a  textbook,  or  the  inatmctiont 
of  a  master.     Education  is  not  entitled  on  this  subject,  to  recommend  anr  set 
of  opinbns  as  resting  on  the  aothoritj  of  established  science.    But  it  can  snp*^ 
plj  the  student  with  materials  for  his  own  mind,  and  helps  to  use  them.    It  on 
m^e  him  acquainted  with  the  best  speculations  on  the  subject,  taken  from  dif* 
feient  points  of  view:  none  of  which  will  be  found  complete,  while  e^h  em- 
bodies some  consideFations  reallj  relevant,  reallj  requiring  to  be  taken  into  the" 
account     Education  may  also  mtfodooe  us  to  the  principal  fiicts  whidi  have  a ' 
direct  bearing  on  the  subject,  namelj  the  different  modes  or  stages  ofdvilisi-'* 
tion  that  have  been  found  among  mankind,  and  the  characteristic  properties  of 
each.    This  is  the  tree  purpose  of  historical  studies,  as  prosecuted  in  an  Uoi- 
versity. 

Oivil  and  PoiiHcal  Economy — Jitri^pnidtnce — Inttmational  Law. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  the  outlines  of  the  civil  and  political  institutions  of 
their  own  country,  and  in  a  more  general  way,  of  the  more  advanced  of  the 
other  civilized  nations.  Those  braoohes  of  politics,  or  of  the  laws  of  social  life 
in  which  there  exists  a  collection  of  facts  or  thoughts  sufficiently  sifted  and 
methodized  to  form  the  beginning  of  a  science,  should  be  taught  ex  prqfaaa. 
Among  the  chief  of  these  is  Political  Economy ;  the  sources  and  conditions  of 
wealth  aad  material  prosperity  for  aggregate  bodies  of  human  beings.  This 
study  approaches  nearer  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  ap- 
ply tliat  name  to  the  physical  sciences,  than  any  thing  else  connected  with  poli^ 
tics  yet  does.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  important  lessons  which  it  affords  fbr 
the  guidance  of  life,  and  for  the  estimation  of  laws  and  institutions,  or  on  the 
necessity  of  knowing  all  that  it  can  teach  in  order  to  have  true  views  of  the 
course  of  human  aflatrs,  or  form  pUms  for  their  improvement  which  will  stand 
actual  trial  The  same  persons  who  cry  down  Logic  will  generally  warn  yoa 
against  Political  Economy. 

Of  no  less  importance  than  Political  Economy  is  the  study  of  what  is  oaUsd 
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Jariiprndeiiot;  the  general  imndplea  of  law^  the  soeM  necflflsitiei  wiiidi 
laws -Are  required  to  meet;  the  features  common -to  all  ajstemeof'  law,  and  tbe^ 
diflbrenoes  bcfcweeB.them{  the  requiaitea  of  good  legislation,  the  peeper  mode- 
of  conatruding  a  legal  sjsteni,  and  the  best  constitotion  of  eoutts -of  justice* 
an4  modes  ef  legel  prpeedoieii  These  things  are  not  only,  thechief  part  of  thei 
bosiiicss  of  goremmsnt,  but  the  vital  cooeemof  eTerj.ctiisstt;  and  their  la* 
provement  atToivii-  a. wide  seope*  for  the  energies  of  anj  dulj pvepared  mindy  ■ 
ambitiooa  of  contributing -towards  the 'belter  condilioaiof  the  human'  race. 

To  tliese  studies  I  would  add  International  Law;  which  I  deetdedlj  tbink- 
should  be  taught  in  aU  universities,  and  should  form  part  o£  all  liberal  educai- 
tion^    The  need  of  it  is  fiur;ftt>m  being  limited  to  .diplomatists,  and  lawyers ;  it  * 
eztenda  to  every  citicen.    What  is  called  the  lAwof  Nations  is  not  property, 
law,  but  a  part  of  ethics:  a  set  of  moral  rules,  acoepted  as  authoritative  by? 
civilised  states.    It  istrue  ihst  these  rules  neither  are  nor-  ought  to  be.  of  eter*-  ■ 
nal  obligBtioii,  but  de  and  must  vary  more  or  less  fremiage  to  age  as  the  co»* 
sciettces  of  nations  become  more  enlightened,  and  the  exigencies  of 'political  bo»- 
detj  undergo  chaogek    But  the.  rules  meetly  were  at  their  origin^  and  still  are^ 
au: application  ef  the  maums  of  honesty  and  humanil^y  -to  the  infcsroourse  of 
states.    They  were  introduced  by  the  moral  sentiments  of  msnldnd,  or  by  their 
sense  of  the  general  interest,  to  mitigate  the  crimes  and  sufferings  of  a  state  of 
wai;  and  to  restrain  governments  and  nations. from  unjust  orrdishonest  conduct 
towards  one  another  in  time  of  peace.    Since  every  country  stands  in  nunMH- 
rous  and  various  relations  with  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  and  many,  our 
own  among  the  number,  exercise  actual  autliori^  over  some  of  these,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  established  'rules:  of  international  morality  is  essential  to  the  duty 
of ;  every  nation,  and  therefore  of -every  person  an  it  who  helps  to  make  up  the 
nation,  and  whose  voice  and  /Reeling  Ibrm  a  par*  of  what -is  called  public  opin- 
km.  .  . 

REUQiOir  .AND  ETHICS.. 

ICoral  and  religious,  eduoation  consist  in  training  the  feelings  and  the  daily 
habits;  and  these  are,  in  the  main,  beyond  the  sphere,  and  inaecessible  to  the  ^ 
contrd  of  public. education.    It  is  the  home,  the-  family,whidi  gives  us  the- 
moral  or  religious  education  we  really  receive;  and  this  is  completed,  and 
modified,  sometimes  (or  the  better,  often  for  the  worse^  by  BOofety,and  theopin*- 
ionaand  feelings  with  which  we  are  there  surrounded.    The  moral  or  religious - 
influence  which  an  university  can  exercise,  consists  less  int  any  express  teach- 
ing, than  in  the  pervading  tone,  of  the  place    Whatever  it  teaches,  it  should  - 
teach  as  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  duty ;  it  should  present  all  knowledge  as 
chiefly  a  means  to  worthiness  of  life,  given  for  the  double  purpose  of  making 
each  of  us  practksUIy  useful  to  big  fellow  creatures^  and  of  elevating  the  char- 
acter of  the  species  itself;  exalting  and  dignifying  our -nature.    There  is  noth- 
ing which  spreads  more  cootagiouily  from'  teacher  to  pupil  tium  elevation  of ' 
sentiment:  often  and  often  have  students  caught  from  the  living  influence  of  a 
professor,  a  contempt  for  mean-  and  selfish  objects,  and  a  noble  ambition  to 
leave  the  world  better  than  tlray  found  it,  which  .they  have  carried  with  them 
throughout  Ufa    In  these  respects,  teachers  of  every  kind  havenatural-and 
peculiar  meana  of  doing  with  effect,  what  every  one  who  mixes  with  bis  fel* 
low-beings,  or  addresses  himself  to  them  in  any  character,  should  fed  bound  to 
do:to  the  extent  of  his  capacity  snd  opportunities.    What  is  special  to  an  nni« 
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reraitj  on  theae  subjects  belongs  chiefly,  like  the  rest  of  its  work,  to  the  intd- 
lectual  department  An  nniyersitj  exists  for  the  purpose  of  lajing  open  to 
eadi  succeeding  generation,  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  case  admit,  the  ac- 
cumulated treasure  of  the  thoughts  of  mankind.  As  an  indispensable  part  of 
this,  it  has  to  make  known  to  them  what  mankind  at  large,  their  own  country, 
and  the  best  and  wisest  individual  men,  have  thought  on  the  great  subjects  of 
morals  and  religion.  There  should  be,  and  there  is  in  most  universities,  pro- 
fessorial instruction  in  moral  philosophy ;  but  I  could  wish  that  this  instructioa 
were  of  a  somewhat  diflferent  type  fW>m  what  is  ordinarily  met  with.  I  could 
wish  that  it  were  more  expository,  less  polemical,  and  above  all  less  dogmatic. 
The  learner  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  principal  systems  of  moral 
philosophy  which  have  existed  and  been  practically  operative  among  mankind, 
and  should  hear  what  there  is  to  be  said  for  each :  the  Aristotelian,  the  Epicu- 
rean, the  Stoic,  the  Judaic,  the  Christian  in  the  various  modes  of  its  interpreta- 
tion, which  differ  almost  as  much  from  one  another  as  the  teachings  of  those 
earlier  schools.  He  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  different  standards  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  have  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  ethics ;  general  utili^, 
natural  justice,  natural  rights,  a  moral  sense,  principles  of  practical  reason,  and 
tlie  rest.  Among  all  these,  it  is  not  so  much  the  teacher's  budluess  to  take  a 
side,  and  fight  stoutly  for  some  one  ag^st  the  rest,  as  it  is  to  direct  them  all 
towards  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  the  rules  of  conduct  most 
advantageous  to  mankind.  .  .  . 

.ASTHETIO  CULTURE. 

There  is  a  third  division  of  human  culture  which,  if  subordinate,  and  owing 
allegiance  to  the  two  others,  is  barely  inferior  to  them,  and  not  less  needful  to 
the  completeness  of  the  human  being;  I  mean  the  lesthetic  branch ;  the  culture 
which  comes  through  poetry  and  art,  and  may  be  described  as  the  educatipn  of 
the  feelings,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Beautiful  This  department  of  things 
deserves  to  be  regarded  in  a  far  more  serious  light  than  is  tlie  custom  of  these 
countries.  It  is  only  of  late,  and  chiefly  by  a  superficial  imitation  of  foreigners, 
that  we  have  begun  to  use  the  word  Art  by  itselfj  and  to  speak  of  Art  as  we 
speak  of  Science,  or  Government,  or  Religion :  we  used  to  talk  of  the  Arti^ 
and  more  specifically  of  the  Fine  Arts:  and  even  by  them  were  vulgarly  meant 
only  two  forms  of  art.  Painting  and  Sculpture,  the  two  which,  as  a  people,  we 
dared  least  about — which  were  regarded  even  by  the  more  cultivated  among  us 
as  little  more  than  branches  of  domestic  ornamentation,  a  kind  of  elegant  up- 
holstery. .  .  . 

To  find  Art  ranking  on  a  complete  equality,  in  theory  at  least,  with  Phil- 
losophy.  Learning,  and  science— as  holding  an  equally  important  place  among 
the  agents  of  civilization  and  among  the  elements  df  the  worth  of  humanity; 
to  find  even  painting  and  sculpture  treated  as  great  social  powers,  and  the  art 
of  a  country  as  a  feature  in  its  character  and  condition,  little  inferior  in  im« 
portance  to  either  its  religion  or  its  government ;  all  this  only  did  not  amaie 
and  puzzle  Englishmen,  because  it  was  too  strange  for  them  to  be  able  to 
realize  it,  or,  in  truth,  to  believe  it  possible:  and  the  radical  difference  of  feel- 
ing on  this  matter  between  the  British  people*  and  those  of  France,  Germany, 
and  the  Continent  generally,  is  on»  among  the  causes  of  that  extraordinary  in* 
abiUfy  to  tindorstand  one  anothef^  which  exists  betweep  England  and  the  rest 
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cf  Europe,  while  it  does  not  exist  to  any  thing  like  the  same  degree  between 
one  nation  of  Continental  Europe  and  another. 

Poetic  CuUivcUioru 

It  is  quite  possible  to  cultivate  the  conscience  and  the  sentiments  too.  Noth- 
ing hinders  us  from  so  training  a  man  that  he  will  not,  even  for  a  disinterested 
purpose,  violate  tlie  moral  law,  and  also  feeding  and  encouraging  those  high 
feelings,  on  which  we  mainly  rely  for  lifting  men  above  low  and  sordid  objocts, 
and  giving  them  a  higher  conception  of  what  constitutes  success  in  life.  If  we 
wish  men  to  practice  virtue,  it  is  worth  while  trying  to  make  them  love  virtue, 
and  feel  it  an  object  in  itseUJ  and  not  a  tax  paid  for  leave  to  pursue  other  ob- 
jects. It  is  worth  training  Uiem  to  feel,  not  only  actual  wrong  or  actual  mean- 
ness, but  the  absence  of  noble  aims  and  endeavors,  as  not  merely  blameable 
bat  also  degrading:  to  have  a  feeling  of  the  miserable  smallness  of  mere  self 
in  the  face  of  this  great  universe,  of  the  collective  mass  of  our  feUow  creatures^ 
in  the  face  of  past  history  and  of  the  indefinite  future — the  poorness  and  iosig- 
nificance  of  human  life  if  it  is  to  be  all  spent  in  making  things  comfortable  for 
ourselves  and  our  kin,  and  raising  ourselves  and  them  a  step  or  two  on  the  so- 
.cial  ladder.  Thus  feeling,  we  learn  to  respect  ourselves  oniy  S9  far  as  we  feel 
capable  of  nobler  objects:  and  if  unfortunately  those  by  whom  we  are  sur- 
.rounded  do  not  share  our  aspirations,  perhaps  disapprove  the  conc\uct  to  which 
we  are  promoted  by  them — to  sustain  ourselves  by  the  ideal  sympathy  of  the 
great  characters  in  history,  or  even  in  fiction,  and  by  the  contemplation  of  an 
idealized  posterity:  shall  I  add,  pf  ideal  perfection  embodied  in  a  Divine 
Being  ?  Now,  of  this  elevated  tone  of  mind  the  great  source  of  inspiration  is 
poetry,  and  all  literature  so  far  as  it  is  poetical  and  artistic.  We  may  imbibe 
exalted  feelings  from  Plato,  or  Demosthenes,  or  Tacitus,  but  it  is  in  so  far  as 
those  great  men  are  not  solely  philosophers  or  orators  or  historians,  but  poets 
and  artists. 

Nor  is  it  only  loftiness,  only  the  heroic  feelings,  that  are  bred  by  poetic  cul- 
tivation. Its  power  is  as  great  in  calming  the  soul  as  in  elevating  it — in  fos- 
tering the  milder  emotions^  as  the  more  exalted.  It  brings  home  to  us  all  those 
aspects  of  life  which  take  hold  of  our  nature  on  its  unselfish  side,  and  lead  us 
to  identify  our  joy  and  grief  with  the  good  or  ill  of  the  system  of  which  we 
Ibrm  a  part ;  and  all  those  solemn  or  pensive  feelings,  which,  without  having 
any  direct  application  to  conduct,  incline  us  to  take  life  seriously,  and  predis- 
pose us  to  the  reception  of  any  thing  which  comes  before  us  in  the  shape  of 
duty.  Who  does  not  feel  fi  better  man  after  a  course  of  Dante,  or  of  Words- 
worth, or,  I  will  add,  of  Lucretius  or  the  Georgics,  or  after  brooding  over 
Gray^s  Elegy,  or  Shelley's  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty  7 

I  have  spoken  of  poetry,  but  all  the  other  modes  of  art  produce  similar  ef^ 
ibcts  in  their  degree.  The  races  and  nations  whose  senses  are  natundly  finer 
and  their  sensuous  perceptions  more  exercised  than  ours,  receive  the  same  kind 
of  impressions  from  painting  and  sculpture  :  and  many  of  the  more  delicately 
organized  among  ourselves  do  the  same.  All  the  arts  of  expression  tend  to 
keep  alive  and  in  activity  the  feelings  they  express.  Do  you  think  that  the 
great  Italian  painters  would  have  filled  the  place  they  did  in  the  European 
mind,  would  have  been  universally  ranked  among  the  greatest  men  of  their 
time^  if  their  productions  had  done  nothing  for  it  but  to  serve  as  the  deooratioa 
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of  a  pablic  hall  or  a  private  salon  f  Their  Nativities  and  Crucifixions;  thefr 
glorious  Madonnas  and  Saints,  were  to  their  susceptible  Sonthem  countrymen 
the  great  school  not  only  of  devotional,  but  of  all  the  elevated  and  all  the  im- 
aginative feelings.  We  colder  Northerns  may  approach  to  a  conception  of  this 
function  of  art  when  we  listen  to  an  oratorio  of  Uandel,  or  give  ourselves  up 
to  the  emotions  excited  by  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Even  apart  from  any  specific 
emotional  expression,  the  mere  contemplation  of  beauty  of  a  high  order  pro* 
.duces  in  no  small  degree  this  elevating  effect  on  the  character.  The  power  of 
natural  scenery  addresses  itself  to  the  same  region  of  human  nature  which  cor> 
.responds  to  Art 

To  whatever  avocations  we  may  be  called  in  life,  let  us  never  quash  these 
.susceptibilities  within  us,  but  carefully  seek  the  opportunities  of  maintaining 
thom  in  exercise.  The  more  prosaic  our  ordinary  duties,  the  more  necessary  it 
is  to  keep  up  the  tone  of  our  minds  by  frequent  visits  to  that  higher  region  of 
ithought  and  feeling,  in  which  every  work  seems  dignified  in  proportion  to  the 
.ends  for  whicli,  and  the  spirit  in  which,  it  is  done ;  where  we  learn,  while 
eagerly  seizing  every  opportunity  of  exercising  higher  faculties  and  performing 
higher  duties,  to  regard  all  useful  and  honest  work  as  a  public  (unction,  which 
may  be  ennobled  by  the  mode  of  performing  ft — which  has  not  properly  any 
other  nobility  than  what  that  gives — and  which,  if  ever  so  humble,  is  never 
mean  but  when  it  is  meanly  done,  and  when  the  motives  fhnn  which  it  is  done 
are  mean  motives.  Tliere  is,  besides,  a  natural  affinity  between  goodness  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  Beautiful,  when  it  is  real  cultivation,  and  not  a  mere  UI^ 
guided  instinct.  He  who  has  learnt  what  beanty  is,  if  he  be  of  a  virtuous 
character,  will  desire  to  realize  it  in  his  own  L'fe — will  keep  before  himself  a 
type  of  perfect  beau^  in  human  character,  to  ligjLt  his  attempts  at  self-culture. 

DISCTPLINS  OF  ACTTTE  LIFE. 

Now,  having  traveled  ^vith  you  over  the  whole  range  of  ibe  materials  and 
training  which  an  University  supplies  as  a  preparation  for  the  higher  uses  ef 
life,  it  is  almost  needless  to  .add  any  exhortation  to  you  to  profit  by  the  gift. 
Now  is  your  opportunity  for  gaining  a  degree  of  insight  into  subjects  larger 
and  far  more  ennobling  than<the.minutise  of  a  business  or  a  professiou,  and  for 
acquiring  a  &cility  of  using  your  minds  on  all  tliat  concerns  the  higher  inte- 
rests of  man,  which  you  will  carry  with  you  into  the  occupations  of  active  life, 
and  which  will  prevent  even  the  short  intervals  of  time  wliich  that  may  leave 
you,  from  being  altogether  lost  for  noble  purposes.  Having  onco  conquered 
the  first  difficulties,  the  only  ones  of  which  the  irksomeness  surpasses  the  inte- 
rest ;  having  turned  the  point  beyond  which  what  was  once  a  task  becomes  a 
pleasure ;  in  even  the  busiest  after-life,  the  higher  powers  of  your  mind  will 
make  progress  imperceptibly,  by  the  spontaneous  exercise  of  your  thoughts, 
and  by  the  lessons  you  will  know  how  to  learn  from  daily  experience.  So,  at 
least,  it  will  be  if  in  your  early  studies  you  have  fixed  your  eyes  upon  the  ulti- 
mate end  from  which  those  studies  take  their  chief  value — that  of  making  you 
more  efTective  combatants  in  the  great  fight  which  never  ceases  to  rage  be- 
tween Good  and  Evil,  and  more  equal  to  coping  with  the  ever  new  problems 
which  the'  changing  course  of  human  nature  and  human  society  present  to  be 
resolved. 
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JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

Jambs  Anthony  Froudk^  youngest  son  of  the  venerable  R.  H. 
Froude,  Archdeacon  of  Totnes,  was  born  at  Darlington,  Devon- 
ahire,  April  23,  1818,  and  educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  classical  honors,  and  ob- 
tained the  Chancellor's  Prize  for  the  English  essay  (subject,  Politi- 
cal Economy),  and  was  elected  Fellow  of  Exeter  College  in  1842. 
For  some  time  he  was  connected  with  the  High  Church  party, 
under  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  wrote  in  '*  The  Lives  of  the  En- 
glish Saints,"  and  took  deacon^s  orders  in  1844.  He  is  the  author 
of  "The  Shadows  of  the  Clouds,"  published  in  1847,  and  "The 
Nemesis  of  Faith,"  in  1849;  both  of  which  were  severely  con- 
demned by  the  University  authorities.  In  1850  he  began  to  con- 
tribute articles  to  the  WentnUnster  Review,  and  to  Fraser^s  Maga- 
tine,  chiefly  on  English  history;  and  in  1856  published  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  "History  of  England  from  the  fall  of  Wolsey," 
which  has  been  continued  from  time  to  time;  Vols.  9  and  10  having 
been  published  in  1 866.  His  "  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects  " 
in  1867,  embrace  a  portion  of  his  contributions  to  the  Reviews, 
and  was  followed  in  1872  by  a  second  volume,  from  which  we 
take  copious  extracts  from  his  address  on  Education. 

THE  PLACE  AND  SUBJECT  OF  THE  AODRES&* 

Ifany  years  ago,  when  I  was  first  studying  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  I  read  a  story  of  a  slave  in  a  French  galley,  who  was  one  morning 
bending  wearily  over  his  oar.  The  day  was  breaking,  and,  rising  out  of  the 
gray  waters,  a  line  of  cliffs  was  risible,  and  the  white  hooaes  of  a  town  and  a 
diurch  tower.  The  rower  was  a  man  unused  to  such  service,  w6m  with  toil 
and  watching,  and  likely,  it  was  thought,  to  die.  A  companion  touched  him, 
pointed  to  the  shore,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  it. 

"Tea,**  he  answered,  "I  know  it  well  1  see  the  steeple  of  that  place 
"Where  God  opened  my  mouth  in  public  to  his  glory ;  and  1  know,  how  weak 
■oever  I  now  appear,  I  shall  not  depart  out  of  this  life  till  my  tongue  glorify 
his  name  in  the  same  place." 

Gentlemen,  that  town  was  St  Andrew's,  that  galley  slave  was  John  Knox ; 
and  we  know  that  he  came  back  and  did  "glorify  God"  in  this  place  and 
ethers  to  some  purpose. 

I  am  addressing  the  successors  of  that  remote  generation  of  students  whom 
Knox,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  "  called  round  him,"  in  the  yard  of  this  very  Col- 
lege, *'and  exhorted  them,"  as  James  Melville  tells  us,  "  to  know  God  and 
stand  by  the  good  cause,  and  use  their  time  well"  It  will  be  happy  for  me  if 
1,  too,  can  read  a  few  words  to  you  out  of  the  same  lesson-book ;  for  to  make 
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Q8  know  our  duty  and  do  it,  to  make  us  upright  in  act  and  tnie  in  tboogfat  and 
word,  is  the  ^im  of  all  instruction  which  deaenrea  the  name,  the  epitooke  of  all 
purposes  for  which  education  exists.  Duty  changes,  truth  expanda,  one  agt 
can  not  teach  another  either  the  details  of  its  obligations  or  the  matter  of  its 
knowledge,  but  the  principle  of  obligation  is  eyerlasting.  The  coBsdoiiBDesB 
of  duty,  whaterer  its  origin,  is  to  the  moral  nature  of  man  what  ii^  is  in  tbt 
seed-cells  of  all  organised  creatures :  the  condition  of  ita  oobereQce,  the  ela- 
mentary  fioroe  in  Tirtue  of  which  it  grows. 

RETOLUnOSABT   MOYElfENT  ITS  IDUCATION. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  tell  a  Scotchman  to  value  education.  Our  own  great 
schools  and  colleges  are  in  the  middle  of  a  reyolution,  which,  like  moat  levoki* 
tions,  means  discontent  with  what  we  have,  and  no  clear  idea  of  what  wa 
would  have.  The  causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  tha 
immense  multiplication  of  the  subjects  of  knowledge,  through  the  progress  of 
science,  and  the  investigation  on  all  sides  into  the  present  and  past  condition 
of  this  planet  and  its  inhabitants;  on  the  other,  the  equally  increased  range  of 
occupations,  among  whidi  the  working  part  of  mankind  are  now  distributed, 
and  for  one  or  other  of  which  our  education  is  intended  to  qualify  us.  It  ia 
admitted  by  every  one  that  we  can  not  any  longer  conHne  ourselvea  to  tb# 
learned  languages,  to  the  grammar  and  logic  and  pliiloeophy  whidi  satisfied 
the  seventeenth  century.  Yet,  if  we  try  to  pile  on  the  top  of  these  the  his- 
tories and  literatures  of  our  own  and  other  nations,  with  modem  languages  and 
sciences,  we  accumulate  a  load  of  mutter  which  the  most  ardent  and  indue- 
trious  student  can  not  be  expected  to  cope  witli. 

AIM   IN  ANCIENT  KNGLI3H   AND  SCOTCH  EDUCATION. 

In  every  thing  that  we  do,  or  mean  to  do,  the  first  condition  of  success  is 
that  we  understand  clearly  the  result  which  we  desire  to  produce.  The  house- 
builder  does  not  gather  together  a  mass  of  bricks  and  timber  and  mortar,  and 
trust  that  somehow  a  house  will  shape  itself  out  of  its  materials.  "Wheela^ 
spriugs,  screws,  and  dial-plate  will  not  constitute  a  watch,  unless  tliey  art 
shaped  and  fitted  with  the  proper  relations  to  one  another.  I  have  long 
thought  that,  to  educate  successfully,  you  should  first  ascertain  clearly,  wit^ 
sharp  and  distinct  outline,  wliat  you  mean  by  an  educated  man. 

Now  our  ancestors,  whatever  their  other  shortcomings,  understood  what 
they  meant  perfectly  well.  In  their  primary  education  and  in  their  higher 
education  they  knew  what  they  wanted  to  produce,  apd  they  suited  their 
means  to  their  ends.  They  set  out  with  the  principle  that  every  diild  bom  la 
the  world  should  be  taught  his  duty  to  God  and  man.  The  majority  of  peopla 
had  to  live,  as  they  always  must,  by  bodily  labor;  therefore  every  boy  wa^  as 
early  as  was  convenient,  set  to  labor.  He  was  not  permitted  to  idle  about  the 
streets  or  lanes.  He  was  apprenticed  to  some  honest  industry.  Either  be 
was  sent  to  a  farm,  or,  if  his  wits  were  sharper,  he  was  allotted  to  the  vQlagt 
carpenter,  bricklayer,  tailor,  shoemaker,  or  whatever  it  might  be.  He  was  in- 
structed in  some  positive  calling  by  which  he  could  earn  his  bread  and  becoiDa 
a  profitable  member  of  the  commonwealth.  Besides  this,  but  not,  you  will  ob- 
•crve,  independent  of  it,  you  had  in  Scotland,  established  by  Knox,  jrour  parish 
achools  wbera  he  was  taught  to  read,  and,  if  he  showe4  special  talent  that 
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wsf,  le  was  made  a  scholar  of  and  trained  for  the  ministrj.  Bat  neither 
Knox  nor  any  one  in  those  days  thought  of  what  we  call  enlarging  the  mind. 
A  bof  was  taught  reading  that  he  might  read  his  Bible  and  learn  to  fear  God, 
and  be  ashamed  and  afraid  to  do  wrong. 

An  eminent  American  was  once  talking  to  me  of  the  school  system  in  the 
United  States.  The  boast  and  glory  of  it,  in  his  mind,  was  that  every  citizen 
bom  had  a  fair  and  equal  start  in  life.  Every  one  of  them  knew  that  he  had  a 
^anoe  of  becoming  President  of  the  Republic,  and  was  spurred  to  energy  by 
the  hope.  Here,  too,  you  see,  is  a  distinct  object  Toung  Americans  are  all 
educated  alike.  The  aim  put  before  them  is  to  get  on.  They  are  like  runners 
io  a  race,  set  to  push  and  shoulder  for  the  best  places ;  never  to  rest  contented, 
but  to  struggle  forward  in  never  ending  competition.  It  has  answered  its  pur- 
pose  in  a  new  and  unsettled  country,  where  the  center  of  gravity  has  not  yet 
^termined  into  its  place;  but  I  can  not  tlilnk  that  such  a  system  as  this  can 
be  permanent,  or  that  human  society,  constituted  on  such  a  principle,  will  ul- 
timately be  fbund  tolerable.  For  one  thing,  the  prizes  of  life  so  looked  at  are 
at  best  but  few  and  the  competitors  many.  "  For  mj'self^*'  said  the  great 
Spinoza,  "  I  am  certain  that  the  good  of  human  life  can  not  lie  in  the  posses* 
sk>n  of  things  which,  for  one  man  to  possess,  is  fbr  the  rest  to  lose,  but  rather 
ki  things  which  all  can  possess  alike,  and  where  one  man's  wealth  promotes  his 
Beigbbor's."  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  any  such  notion  as  this  which  Knox  had 
telbfe  him  when  he  instituted  your  parish  schools^  We  had  bo  parish  schools 
in  England  for  centuries  after  he  was  gone^  but  the  object  was  answered  by 
the  Church  catechising  and  the  Sunday-Bchook  Our  boys,  like  yours,  were 
made  to  understand  that  they  would  have  to  answer  for  tbe  use  that  they  made 
of  their  lives.  And,  in  both  countries,  they  were  put  in  the  way  of  leading 
Qseftd  lives  if  they  would  be  honest,  by  industrial  training.  The  essential 
thing  was  that  every  one  that  was  willing  to  work  should  be  enabled  to  main- 
hitnself  and  his  family  in  honor  and  independence. 

Paas  to  the  edncatk>n  of  a  scholar,  and  you  find  the  same  principle  other- 
applied.  There  are  two  ways  of  being  independent.  If  you  require 
mnch,  you  must  produce  much.  If  yon  produce  little^  you  must  require  little. 
Those  whose  studies  added  nothing  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  world,  were 
taught  to  be  content  to  be  poor.  They  wete  a  burden  on  others,  and  the  bur- 
den was  made  as  light  as  possible  The  thirty  thousand  students  who  gathered 
oat  of  Europe  to  Paris  to  listen  to  AbeUird,  did  not  travel  in  carriages,  and 
they  brought  no  portmanteau's  with  them.  They  carried  their  wardrobes  on 
tiieir  backs.  They  Walked  from  Paris  to  Padua,  (horn  Padua  to  Salamanca,  and 
they  begged  their  way  along  the  roada  The  laws  against  mendicancy  in  all 
ODWitriee  were  suspended  in  &vor  of  schokitB  wandering  in  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, and  formal  licenses  were  isBOed  to  them  to  ask  alms.  At  home,  at  his 
ofdlege^  the  scholar's  fare  was  the  hardest,  his  lodging  was  the  barest  If  rich 
ia  mind,  he  was  expected  to  be  poor  in  body ;  and  so  deeply  was  this  theory 
grafted  hito  English  foeling  that  earls  and  dukes,  when  they  began  to  frequent 
UDireraitiefl^  shared  the  common  simplicity.  The  furniture  of  a  noble  earFs 
room  at  an  English  university  at  present  may  cost,  including  the  pictures  of 
opera-dancers  and  race-boms,  and  such  like^  perhaps  five  hundred  pounds. 
When  the  magnificent  Earl  of  Essex  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  in  ^izabeth^s 
Ume,  hii  guardians  provided  him  with  a  deal  table^  covered  with  green  baise^ 
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a  tmckle  bed,  half-a-dofzen  chairs,  and  a  wash  hand-basa.    The  ccst  of  tB,  I 
Uiiiikf  wan  (ire  pounds. 

Yr>u  K-e  w'tiat  was  meant.  The  scholar  was  held  in  high  hob^r ;  Imsc  ba 
rrjntriViUtioru  to  the  commonwealth  were  doc  appreciable  in  mooej.  aifi  were 
not  n; warded  with  monej.  He  went  witliout  wliat  he  could  not  prod'jx^  that 
ho  mlf^ht  ket-p  liis  independence  and  his  self-respect  onLarmed.  Ndtfaer 
Krholanihip  nor  science  starved  under  this  treatment :  more  noble  sools  bare 
be^^n  smothered  in  luxury,  than  were  ever  killed  bj  hunger.  Your  Knox 
brought  up  in  this  waj,  Buchanan  was  brought  up  in  this  waj.  Lather 
brought  up  in  this  way,  and  Tyndai  who  translated  the  Bible,  and  Milton,  and 
Ke|>ler,  and  Spinoza,  and  your  Robert  Bums.  Compare  Boms,  bred  behind 
the  plow,  and  our  English  Byron  I 

Tliis  was  tlie  old  education^  which  formed  the  character  oT  the  Fngli^  and 
Scotch  nations.  It  is  dying  away  at  both  extremities,  as  no  longer  soiled  to 
wliat  is  called  modem  civilization.  The  apprenticeship  as  a  system  of  instmo- 
tion  is  gone.  The  discipline  of  poverty — not  here  as  yet,  I  am  happy  to  think, 
but  in  England — is  gone  also ;  and  we  have  got  instead  what  are  cmDed  en- 
larged minds. 

OBJECT  or  M0DER5  SCHOOLS — HIGH   AyD  LOW. 

I  ask  a  modem  march-of-intellect  man  what  education  is  fi^r ;  and  be  tdls 
me  it  is  to  make  educated  men.  I  ask  what  an  educated  man  is :  he  teUs  me 
it  is  a  man  whose  intelligence  has  been  cultivated,  who  knows  something  o^ 
the  world  he  lives  in — the  different  races  of  men,  their  languages,  their  his- 
tories, and  the  books  that  they  have  written ;  and  again,  modem  sdeooe^ 
astronomy,  geology,  physiology,  political  economy,  mathematics,  mechanics — 
every  thing,  in  fact,  which  an  educated  man  ought  to  know. 

Education,  according  to  this,  means  instraction  in  every  thing  which  human 
beings  have  done,  tliought,  or  discovered ;  all  history,  all  languages,  all  sdenceo. 

A  young  man  going  to  Oxford  leams  the  same  things  which  were  taught 
there  two  centuries  ago ;  but,  unlike  the  old  scholars,  he  leams  no  lessons  of 
poverty  along  with  it  In  his  three  years'  course  he  will  have  tasted  luxuries 
unknown  to  him  at  home,  and  contracted  habits  of  self-indulgence  which  make 
subsequent  hardships  unbearable :  while  his  antiquated  knowledge,  such  as  it 
is,  has  fallen  out  of  the  market ;  there  is  no  demand  for  him ;  he  is  not  sus- 
tained by  the  respect  of  the  world,  which  finds  him  ignorant  of  every  thing  in 
which  it  is  interested.  He  is  called  educated ;  yet,  if  circumstances  throw  him 
on  his  own  resources,  ho  can  not  earn  a  sixpence  for  himself 

If  I  go  into  modem  model  schools,  I  find  first  of  all  the  three  R's,  about 
which  we  are  all  agreed ;  I  find  next  the  old  Latm  and  Greek,  which  the 
schools  must  keep  to  while  the  universities  confine  their  honors  to  these ;  and 
then,  by  way  of  keeping  up  with  the  times,  *' abridgments,**  "text-books,** 
"  elements,"  or  whatever  they  are  called,  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  matters^ 
history,  natural  history,  physiology,  chronology,  geology,  political  economy, 
and  I  know  not  what  besides;  general  knowledge  which,  in  my  experience, 
means  knowledge  of  nothing:  stuff  arranged  admirably  for  one  purpose,  and 
one  purpose  only — to  make  a  show  in  examinations.  To  cram  a  lad's  mind 
with  infinite  names  of  things  which  he  never  handled,  places  he  never  saw  or 
will  see,  statements  of  iacts  which  he  can  not  possibly  understand,  and  must 
remain  merely  words  to  him, — this,  in  my  opinion,  is  like  loading  his  stomadi 
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viUi  marbles.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  quantity  of  things  of  this  kind  a  quick 
boy  will  commit  to  memory,  how  smartly  he  will  answer  questions,  how  ho 
will  show  ofl*  in  scliool  inspections,  and  delight  the  heart  of  his  master.  But 
what  has  been  gained  for  the  boy  himself  let  him  carry  tliis  kind  of  thing  at 
far  as  he  will,  i^  when  he  leaves  school,  he  has  to  make  his  own  living?  Lord 
Brougham  once  said  he  hoped  a  time  would  come  when  every  man  in  England 
would  read  Bacon.  William  Cobbett,  that  you  may  have  heard  o(  said  he 
would  be  contented  if  a  time  came  wlien  every  man  in  England  would  eat 
bacon.  .  .  . 

ALL   EDUCATION  SHOULD  PREPABB  FOR  OCCUPATIONS. 

Before  we  begin  to  train  a  boy's  mind,  I  will  try  to  explain  what  I,  for  my 
IMrt,  would  desire  to  see  done  with  it 

I  will  take  the  k>we8t  scale  first 

I  accept  without  qualification  tlie  first  principle  of  our  forefathers,  that 
every  boy  bom  into  tlie  world  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  maintaining  him- 
self in  honest  independence:  Xo  education  which  does  not  make  this  its  first 
aim,  is  worth  any  thing  at  all.  There  are  but  tliree  ways  of  living,  as  some  one 
faas  said ;  by  working,  by  begging,  or  by  stealing.  Those  wlio  do  not  work, 
disguise  it  in  whatever  pretty  language  we  please,  are  doing  one  of  the  other 
two.  A  poor  man's  child  is  brought  here  with  no  will  of  his  own.  We  have 
no  right  to  condemn  him  to  be  a  mendicant  or  a  rogue ;  he  may  fairly  demand 
therefore,  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  earning  his  bread  by  labor.  The  practical 
Ibecessities  must  take  precedence  of  tfie  intellectual  A  tree  must  be  rooted  in 
the  soil  before  it  can  bear  flowers  and  fruit.  A  man  must  loam  to  stand  up- 
right upon  his  own  feet^  to  respect  himself^  to  be  independent  of  charity  or  ac- 
cident It  is  on  this  basis  only  that  any  superstructure  of  intellectual  cultiva-  i 
tion  worth  having  can  possibly  be  built  The  old  apprenticeship,  therefore, 
was,  in  my  opinion,  an  excellent  system,  as  the  world  used  to  be.  The  Tea 
Commandments  and  a  handicraft  made  a  good  and  wholesome  equipment  to 
commence  life  with.  Times  are  changed.  The  apprentice  plan  broke  down : 
partly  because  it  was  abused  for  purposes  of  tyranny ;  partly  because  employ- 
ers did  not  care  to  be  burdened  with  boys  whose  labor  was  unprofitable; 
partly  because  it  opened  no  road  for  exceptional  clever  lads  to  rise  into  higher 
positions ;  they  were  started  in  a  groove  from  which  they  could  never  after- 
wards escape. 

Yet  the  original  necessities  remain  unchanged.  The  Ten  Commandments 
are  as  obligatory  as  ever,  and  practical  ability,  the  being  able  to  do  something 
and  not  merely  to  answer  questions,  must  still  be  the  backbone  of  the  educa- 
tion of  every  boy  who  has  to  earn  his  bread  by  manual  labor. 

Add  knowledge  afterwards  as  much  as  you  will,  but  let  it  be  knowledge 
which  will  lead  to  the  doing  better  each  particular  work  which  a  boy  is  prac- 
ticing ;  every  fraction  of  it  will  thus  be  useful  to  him ;  and  if  be  has  it  in  him 
lo  rise,  there  is  no  fear  but  he  will  find  opportunity. 

Every  occupation,  even  the  meanest — I  don't  say  the  scavengers  or  the 
chimney-sweeps — but  every  productive  occupation  which  adds  any  thing  to  the 
capital  of  mankind,  if  followed  assiduously  with  a  desire  to  understand  every 
thing  connected  with  it,  is  an  ascending  stair  whose  summit  is  nowhere,  and 
Ax)m  the  successive  steps  of  which  the  horizon  of  knowledge  perpetually  en- 
laiges.    Take  the  lowest  and  most  unskilled  kbor  of  all,  that  of  the  peasant 
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im  cbe  field    Tbe  petamtfa  boBncs  a  to  make  the  eartik  cnrv  ftod:  ti^ 

munXMtj  riles  of  hu  art  are  die  simpiest  and  tbe  mde  pncoce  of  1:  \ 

jet  between  the  wont  agT&cuItnre  aod  tbe  best  lies  agncviiani  chei&istrT.  the 

applicatioQ  of  maduneiy.  the  laws  of  the  ecoaoor  of  iarce.  and  the 

ruxjs  profofenM  of  pfaTsutiogr.     Ejcfa  aci^p  of  knowtedKe  gaiaed  ia  : 

fan  be  imnwHJiatriy  applied  and  realized.    Each  point  of  the  sciecce  w-jich  chi 

laborer  nkasters  will  make  bLm  act  onlj  a  wiser  oian  bnc  a  better  wcrfcaxaa; 

and  will  either  lift  biou  if  he  ia  ambitioaa.  to  a  bieher  pcsisicn.  or  niake  hiB 

■Mire  Lnielligent  and  mi>re  Taluabie  if  he  r^ouins  where  he  ». 

Ic  acforid*  like  axxkerr  to  talk  thos  of  the  pc^seible  prospects  of  lae  tc-u-won 
drudge  who  drags  his  limbs  at  the  daj's  end  to  his  straw  poUet.  sleeps  heavihr, 
and  wakes  only  ti>  renew  the  weanr  roand.  I  am  but  compariBg:  tvo  ST^tsfli 
of  education,  from  eft;h  «jf  which  tbe  expected  resnln  mar  be  eqvalij  extma- 
gant.  I  mean  only  that  if  there  is  to  be  tins  voice  rollinc  over  chaos  agaia, 
nsbering  in  a  miUeninm.  tbe  way  of  it  lies  throagfa  indnstrial  teaLhing.  when 
the  pRtctical  underlies  the  iateilectnaL  Tbe  aiiilions  most  ever  be  condenusd 
1o  toil  with  their  hands,  or  tbe  race  will  cease  t)  exist.  Tbe  beneficent  ligfal 
when  it  comes,  will  be  a  light  which  wLll  make  bbor  more  prodnctiTe  by  beiag 
more  scientific ;  which  will  make  the  humblest  drudgery  not  unworthy  gf  a 
human  beings  by  making  it  at  the  same  time  an  exercise  to  his  mind. 


ADf  or  HIGBSR  OR  rVITKBSrrT  IDCCATIOX. 

As  the  world  requires  handicrafts^  9o  it  requires  those  whose  work  is  with 
the  brain,  or  with  brain  and  hand  combined — doctors^  kwyersy  engineers  miiH 
isters  of  religion.  Boifies  become  deranged,  aAiirs  become  deranged,  aek 
souls  require  their  sores  to  be  attended  to ;  and  so  arise  the  learned  profcasiOB^ 
lo  one  or  other  of  which  I  presume  that  most  of  you  whom  I  am  addresmg 
faitend  to  belong.  Well,  to  the  education  for  the  ptofessioos  I  would  apply  Iht 
■une  prindple.  The  student  shouki  learn  at  the  university  what  will  enable 
him  to  earn  his  Irring  as  soon  after  he  leaves  it  as  possible.  I  am  weil  awirs 
that  a  profe«kmal  ddocation  can  not  be  completed  at  a  university ;  but  it  ii 
true  also  that  with  every  profession  there  is  a  theoretic  or  scientific  groundweik 
which  can  be  learnt  nowhere  so  well,  and,  if  thoee  precious  years  are  wasted 
on  what  is  useleas,  will  never  be  learnt  properly  at  aU.  Tou  are  going  to  be  fi 
lawyer:  you  must  learn  Latin,  ibr  you  can  not  understand  the  laws  of  Scot- 
land without  H ;  but  if  you  must  learn  snother  language,  Korman  French  will 
be  more  useftd  to  yon  than  Greek,  and  the  Acts  of  Farliament  of  Scotlsad 
more  important  reading  than  Livy  or  Thucydides.  Are  yon  to  be  a  doctort— 
you  must  learn  Latin  too;  but  neither  Thucydides  nor  the  Acts  oi  Parliamsnt 
will  be  of  use  to  you — ^yon  must  learn  dienistry ;  and  if  you  intend  hereafter 
to  keep  on  a  levd  with  your  sdenoe,  you  must  leain  modem  French  and  Ger- 
man, and  learn  them  thoroughly  vrell,  ibr  mistakes  in  your  work  are  dangerooft 

Are  you  to  be  an  engineer?  Tou  must  work  now,  when  you  have  time^  at 
mathematics.  Tou  will  make  no  ptogiess  without  it  Tou  must  work  at 
diemistry ;  it  is  the  grammar  of  aU  physical  sciences,  and  there  is  hardly  cm 
of  the  physical  sciences  with  whidi  you  may  not  require  to  be  acquainted 

History,  poetiy,  logk*,  moral  philosophy,  dassieal  Uterature,  are  excellent  tl 
ornament  If  you  care  for  such  thingSi  they  may  be  the  amusement  of  yow 
Isisure  hereafter;  but  they  will  not  help  you  to  stand  on  your  foet  and  walk 
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^Bone :  and  no  one  H  properly  a  man  tHI  he  can  do  that  Ycia  can  hot  learri 
every  thiug;  the  objects  of  knowledge  have  multiplied  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  strongest  mind  to  keep  pace  with  them  all.  Ton  must  choose  among  them, 
and  the  only  reasonable  guide  to  choice  in  such  matters  is  utility.  The  old  say* 
ing,  Kon  muUa  sed  fnttAum,  becomes  every  day  more  pressingly  true.  If  we 
mean  to  thrive,  we  must  take  one  line  and  rigidly  and  sternly  confine  our  ener- 
gies to  it  Am  I  told  titat  it  will  make  men  into  machines?  I  answer  that  no 
men  are  machines  who  are  doing  good  work  conscientiously  and  honestly,  witii 
the  fear  of  their  Maker  before  them.  And  if  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  has  it  in  him 
to  become  a  great  man,  he  can  ascend  through  his  profession  to  any  height  td 
which  his  talents  are  equaL  All  that  is  open  to  the  handicraftsman  is  open  to 
Mm,  only  that  he  starts  a  great  many  rounds  higher  up  the  ladder. 

What  I  deplore  in  our  present  higher  education  is  the  devotion  of  so  mocib 
effort  and  so  many  precious  years  to  subjects  which  have  no  practical  bearing 
upon  life.  We  had  a  theory  at  Oxford  that  our  sjrstem,  however  defective  in 
many  ways,  yet  developed  in  us  some  especially  precious  human  qualities; 
CHassics  and  philosophy  are  called  there  literix  humanwres.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  an  effect  on  character,  and  to  be  specially  adapted  for  creating  minis* 
ters  of  religion.  The  training  of  cleiigTmen  is,  if  any  thing,  the  special  object  of 
Oxford  teaching.  All  arrangements  are  made  with  a  view  to  it  The  headri 
6f  colleges,  the  resident  fellows,  tutors,  professors^  are,  with  rare  exceptions^ 
ecclesiastics  themselves. 

Well,  then,  if  they  have  hold  of  the  right  idea,  the  effect  ought  to  have  been 
eottsiderable.  We  have  had  thirty  years  of  unexampled  clerical  activity  among 
ns:  churches  have  been  doubled;  theological  books,  magazines,  reviews,  news^ 
fNipers,  have  been  poured  out  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands ;  while  by  the  side 
of  it  there  has  sprung  up  an  equally  astonishing  development  of  moral  dishon- 
esty. From  the  great  houses  in  the  city  of  London  to  the  village  grocer,  th^ 
eoramercial  life  of  England  has  been  saturated  with  fraud.  80  deep  has  it  goofi 
fliaft  a  strictly  honest  tradesman  can  hardly  hold  his  ground  against  competi^ 
tkm.  You  can  no  longer  trust  that  any  article  that  you  buy  is  the  thing  whicfl 
it  pretends  to  be.  We  have  fiilse  weights^  fklse  measures^  cheathig  and  shoddy 
erety  whera  Tet  the  clergy  have  seen  all  this  grow  up  in  absolute  indiflbr- 
enoe ;  and  the  great  question  which  at  this  moment  is  agitating  the  Church  of 
England  is  the  color  of  the  ecclesiastical  petticoats. 

Many  a  hundred  sermons  have  I  heard  in  England,  many  a  dissertation  on 
the  mysteries  of  the  fiiith,  on  the  divine  mission  of  the  clergy,  on  apostolic  sue- 
cession,  on  bishops,  and  justification,  and  the  theory  Of  good  words,  and  verbal 
Inspiration,  and  the  eiHeacy  of  the  sacraments ;  but  neter,  during  these  thirt;^ 
wonderful  years^  never  one  that  1  can  recollect  on  common  honesty,  or  thoee 
primitive  commandments.  Thou  shalt  not  lie,  and  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

Classical  philosophy,  classical  history  and  literature,  taking,  aa  they  do,  no 
hM  upon  the  living  hearts  and  imagination  of  men  in  this  modem  age,  leave 
their  working  intelligence  a  prey  to  wild  imaginations;  and  make  them  incapa- 
ble of  really  nnderatanding  the  world  in  which  they  Hve.  If  the  clergy  kne# 
as  much  of  the  history  of  England  and  Soothind  as  they  know  about  Greece 
and  Rome,  if  they  had  been  ever  tanght  to  open  their  eyes  and  see  what  is  ae- 
toally  round  them  histead  of  groping  among  books  to  find  what  men  did  of 
thought  at  Alexandria  or  Constantinople  fifteen  hundred  years  ago^  they  wonM 
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grapple  more  effectively  with  the  moral  pestilence  which  is  poisoning  all  the 
air.  .  .  . 

Education  always  should  contemplate  this  larger  sphere,  and  cultivate  the 
capacities  which  will  command  success  there.  Britain  may  have  yet  a  future 
before  it  grander  than  its  past ;  instead  of  a  country  standing  alono  complete 
in  itself  it  may  become  the  metropolis  of  an  enormous  and  coherent  empire ; 
but  on  this  condition  only,  that  her  children,  when  they  leave  her  shores,  shall 
look  back  upon  her,  not — like  the  poor  Irish  when  they  fly  to  America — as  a 
stepmother  who  gave  them  stones  for  bread,  but  as  a  mother  to  whose  care 
and  nurture  they  shall  owe  their  after  prosperity.  Whether  this  shall  be  so, 
whether  England  has  reached  its  highest  poiut  of  greatness,  and  will  now  de> 
scend  to  a  second  place  amoug  the  nations,  or  whether  it  has  yet  before  it 
another  era  of  brighter  glory,  depends  on  ourselves,  and  depends  more  than 
any  thing  on  the  breeding  which  we  give  to  our  children. 

I  shall  be  asked  whether,  after  all,  this  earning  our  living,  this  getting  on  in 
the  world,  are  not  low  objects  for  human  beings  to  set  before  themselves.  Is 
not  spirit  more  than  matter  7  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  pure  intellectual  cul- 
ture? "Philosophy,"  says  Novalis,  "will  bake  no  bread,  but  it  gives  ns  our 
souls;  it  gives  us  heaven;  it  gives  us  knowledge  of  those  grand  trutlis  which 
concern  us  as  immortal  beings."  Was  it  not  said,  "  Take  no  thought  what  ye 
shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  or  wherewithal  ye  shall  be  clothed.  Your 
Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  these  things.  Behold  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  Yet  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  This  is  not  entirely  a  dream  I  But 
Bucb  high  counsels  as  these  are  addressed  only  to  few ;  and  perhaps  fewer  still 
have  heart  to  follow  them.  If  you  choose  the  counsels  of  perfection,  count  the 
cost,  and  understand  what  they  mean.  I  knew  a  student  once  from  whose 
tongue  dropped  the  sublimest  of  sentiments ;  who  was  never  weary  of  dis- 
coursing on  beauty  and  truth  and  lofty  motives ;  who  seemed  to  be  longing  for 
some  gulf  to  jump  into,  like  the  Roman  Curtius — some  "  fine  opening  for  a 
young  man  "  into  which  to  plunge  and  devote  himself  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Yet  he  was  running  all  the  while  into  debt,  squandering  the  money  on 
idle  luxuries  which  his  father  was  sparing  out  of  a  narrow  income  to  give  him 
a  college  education ;  dreaming  of  martyrdom  and  unable  to  sacrifice  a  single 
pleasure  I  n 

The  words  which  I  quoted  were  not  spoken  to  all  the  disciples,  but  to  the 
Apostles  who  were  about  to  wander  over  the  world  as  barefoot  missionaries. 

For  myself  I  admire  that  ancient  rule  of  the  Jews  that  every  man,  no  mat- 
ter of  what  grade  or  calling,  sliall  learn  some  handicraft;  that  the  man  of  in- 
tellect, while,  like  St.  Paul,  he  is  teaching  the  world,  yet,  like  St.  Paul,  may  be 
burdensome  to  no  one.  It  hurts  no  intellect  to  be  able  to  make  a  boat  or  a 
house,  or  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  hammer  a  horseshoe ;  and  if 
you  can  do  either  of  these,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  fortune.  "  I  will 
work  with  my  hands,  and  keep  my  brain  for  myself,"  said  some  one  proudly, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  make  a  profession  of  literature. 
Spinoza,  the  most  powerfhl  intellectual  worker  that  Europe  had  produced  duiw 
ing  the  last  two  centuries,  waving  aside  the  pensions  and  legacies  that  were 
thrust  upon  him,  chose  to  maintain  himself  by  grinding  object-glasses  for  mi- 
croscopes and  telescopes. 
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LITERATURE  AS  A  PROFESSION  TO  LITE  BT. 

Literature  happens  to  be  the  only  occapation  in  which  the  wages  are  not  in 
proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  work  done.  It  is  not  that  they  are  generally 
small,  but  the  adjustment  of  them  is  awry.  It  is  true  that  in  all  callings 
nothing  great  will  be  produced  if  the  first  object  be  what  you  can  make  by 
them.  To  do  what  you  do  well  should  be  the  first  thing,  the  wages  the 
second ;  but  except  in  instances  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  rewards  of  a  man 
are  in  proportion  to  his  skill  and  industry.  The  best  carpenter  receives  the 
highest  pay.  The  better  he  works,  the  better  for  his  prospects.  Tlie  best  law- 
yer, the  best  doctor,  commands  most  practice,  and  makes  the  largest  fortune. 
But  with  literature,  a  different  element  is  introduced  into  the  problem.  The 
present  rule  on  which  authors  are  paid  is  by  the  page  and  the  sheet ;  the  moro 
words  the  more  pay.  It  ought  to  be  exactly  the  reverse.  Great  poetry,  great 
philosophy,  great  scientific  discovery,  every  intellectual  production  which  has 
genius,  work,  and  permanence  in  it,  is  the  fruit  of  long  thought,  and  patient 
and  painful  elaboration.  Work  of  this  kind,  done  hastily,  would  be  better  not 
done  at  alL  When  completed,  it  will  be  small  in  bulk ;  it  will  address  itself 
for  a  long  time  to  the  few  and  not  to  the  many.  The  reward  for  it  will  not  be 
measurable,  and  not  obtainable  in  money  except  after  many  generations,  when 
the  brain  out  of  which  it  was  spun  has  long  returned  to  its  dust  Only  by  ac- 
cident is  a  work  of  genius  immediately  popular,  in  the  sense  of  being  widely 
bought  No  collected  edition  of  Shakspeare*s  plays  was  demanded  in  Shaks- 
peare*8  life.  Milton  received  five  pounds  for  "  Paradise  Lost"  The  distilled 
essence  of  the  thought  of  Bishop  Butler,  the  greatest  prelate  that  the  English 
Church  ever  produced,  fills  a  moderate-sized  octavo  volume ;  Spinoza's  works, 
including  his  surviving  letters,  fill  but  three :  and  though  they  have  revolu- 
tionized the  philosophy  of  Europe,  have  no  attractions  for  the  multitude.  A 
really  great  man  has  to  create  the  taste  with  which  he  is  to  be  enjoyed.  There 
are  splendid  exceptions  of  merit  eagerly  recognized  and  early  rewarded — 
cor  honored  English  Laureate  for  instance,  Alfred  Tennyson,  or  your  own 
countryman  Thomas  Carlyle.  Yet  even  Tennyson  waited  through  ten  years  of 
depreciation  before  poems  which  are  now  on  every  one's  lips  passed  into  a 
second  edition.  Carlyle,  whose  transcendent  powers  were  welcomed  in  their 
in&ncy  by  Goethe,  who  long  years  ago  was  recognized  by  statesmen  and 
thinkers  in  both  hemispheres  as  the  most  remarkable  of  living  men ;  yet,  if 
success  be  measured  by  what  has  been  paid  him  for  his  services,  stands  far  be- 
low your  Belgravian  novelist  A  hundred  years  hence,  perhaps,  people  at 
large  will  begin  to  understand  how  vast  a  man  has  been  among  them. 

Therefore,  I  say,  if  any  of  you  choose  this  mode  of  spendmg  your  existence, 
dioose  it  deliberately,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  you  are  doing.  Recon- 
cile yourselves  to  the  condition  of  the  old  scholars.  Make  up  your  minds  to 
be  poor :  care  only  for  what  is  true  and  right  and  good.  On  those  conditions 
you  may  add  something  real  to  the  intellectual  stock  of  mankind,  and  man- 
kind in  return  may  perhaps  give  you  bread  enough  to  live  upon,  though  bread 
extremely  thinly  spread  with  butter.  .  .  . 

This  ikbov«  nil.    To  yoar  own  mItm  be  troe 
.  And  it  must  follow  ai  the  nif  ht  the  dey, 
Yoa  can  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
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grapple  more  effectively  with  the  moral  pestilence  which  is  poisoning  all  the 
air.  .  .  . 

Education  always  should  contemplate  this  larger  sphere,  and  cultivate  the 
capacities  which  will  command  success  there.  Britain  may  have  yet  a  future 
before  it  grander  than  its  past ;  instead  of  a  country  standing  alone  complete 
in  itself  it  may  become  the  metropolis  of  an  enormous  and  coherent  empire ; 
but  on:  this  condition  only,  that  lier  children,  when  they  leave  her  shores,  shall 
look  back  upon  her,  not — like  the  poor  Irish  when  they  fly  to  America — as  a 
stepmother  who  gave  them  stones  for  broad,  but  as  a  mother  to  whose  care 
and  nurture  they  shall  owe  their  after  prosperity.  Whether  this  shall  be  so, 
whether  England  has  reached  its  highest  poiut  of  greatness,  and  will  now  de> 
scend  to  a  second  place  among  the  nations,  or  whether  it  has  yet  before  it 
another  era  of  brighter  glory,  depends  on  ourselves,  and  depends  more  than 
any  thing  on  the  breeding  which  we  give  to  our  children. 

I  shall  be  asked  whether,  after  all,  this  earning  our  living,  this  getting  on  in 
the  world,  are  not  low  objects  for  human  beings  to  set  before  themselves.  Is 
not  spirit  more  than  matter  ?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  pure  intellectual  cul- 
ture? "Philosophy,"  says  Novalis,  "will  bake  no  bread,  but  it  gives  us  our 
souls ;  it  gives  us  heaven ;  it  g^vcs  us  knowledge  of  those  g^nd  truths  which 
concern  us  as  immortal  beings."  Was  it  not  said,  "  Take  no  thought  what  ye 
shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  or  wherewithal  ye  shall  be  clothed.  Your 
Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  these  things.  Behold  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  Yet  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  This  is  not  entirely  a  dream  1  But 
Buch  high  counsels  as  these  are  addressed  only  to  few ;  and  perhaps  fewer  still 
have  heart  to  follow  them.  If  you  choose  the  counsels  of  perfection,  count  the 
cost,  and  understand  what  they  mean.  I  knew  a  student  once  from  whose 
tongue  dropped  the  sublimest  of  sentiments ;  who  was  never  weary  of  dis- 
coursing on  beauty  and  truth  and  lofty  motives ;  who  seemed  to  be  longing  for 
some  gulf  to  jump  into,  like  the  Roman  Curtius — some  "  fine  opening  for  a 
young  man  "  into  which  to  plunge  and  devote  himself  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Yet  he  was  running  all  the  while  into  debt,  squandering  the  money  on 
idle  luxuries  which  his  father  was  sparing  out  of  a  narrow  income  to  give  him 
a  college  education;  dreaming  of  martyrdom  and  unable  to  sacrifice  a  single 
pleasure  I  \ 

The  words  which  I  quoted  were  not  spoken  to  all  the  disciples,  but  to  the 
Apostles  who  were  about  to  wander  over  the  world  as  barefoot  missionaries. 

For  myself  I  admire  that  ancient  rule  of  the  Jews  that  every  man,  no  mat- 
ter of  what  grade  or  calling,  shall  learn  some  handicraft;  that  the  man  of  in- 
tellect, while,  like  St.  Paul,  he  is  teaching  the  world,  yet,  like  St.  Paul,  may  be 
burdensome  to  no  one.  It  hurts  no  intellect  to  be  able  to  make  a  boat  or  a 
house,  or  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  hammer  a  horseshoe ;  and  if 
you  can  do  either  of  these,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  fortune.  "  I  will 
work  with  my  hands,  and  keep  my  brain  for  myself,"  said  some  one  proudly, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  make  a  profession  of  literature. 
Spinoza,  the  most  powerfhl  intellectual  worker  that  Europe  had  produced  dur^ 
ing  the  last  two  centuries,  waving  aside  the  pensions  and  legacies  that  were 
thrust  upon  him,  chose  to  maintain  himself  by  grinding  object-glasses  for  mi- 
croscopes and  telescopes. 
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LITERATURB  AS  A  PR0FB88I0N  TO  LITE  BT. 

Literature  happens  to  be  the  odIj  occapation  in  which  the  wages  are  not  in 
proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  work  done.  It  is  not  that  they  are  generally 
small,  but  the  adjustment  of  them  is  awry.  It  is  true  that  in  all  callings 
nothing  great  will  be  produced  if  the  first  object  be  what  you  can  make  by 
them.  To  do  what  you  do  well  should  be  the  first  thing,  the  wages  the 
second ;  but  except  in  instances  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  rewards  of  a  man 
are  in  proportion  to  his  skill  and  industry.  The  best  carpenter  receives  the 
highest  pay.  The  better  he  works,  the  better  for  his  prospects.  The  best  law* 
yer,  the  best  doctor,  commands  most  practice,  and  makes  the  largest  fortune. 
But  with  literature,  a  different  element  is  introduced  into  the  problem.  The 
present  rule  on  which  authors  are  paid  is  by  the  page  and  the  sheet ;  the  more 
words  the  more  pay.  It  ought  to  be  exactly  the  reverse.  Great  poetry,  great 
philosophy,  g^reat  scientific  discovery,  every  intellectual  production  which  has 
genius,  work,  and  permanence  in  it,  is  the  fruit  of  long  thought,  and  patient 
and  painful  elaboration.  Work  of  this  kind,  done  hastily,  would  be  better  not 
done  at  all  When  completed,  it  will  be  small  in  bulk ;  it  will  address  itself 
for  a  long  time  to  the  few  and  not  to  the  many.  The  reward  for  it  will  not  be 
measurable,  and  not  obtainable  in  money  except  after  many  generations,  when 
the  brain  out  of  which  it  was  spun  has  long  returned  to  its  dust  Only  by  ac- 
cident is  a  work  of  genius  immediately  popular,  in  the  sense  of  being  widely 
bought  No  collected  edition  of  Shakspeare*s  plays  was  demanded  in  Shaks- 
peare's  life.  Milton  received  five  pounds  for  "  Paradise  Lost"  The  distilled 
essence  of  the  thought  of  Bishop  Butler,  the  greatest  prelate  that  the  English 
Church  ever  produced,  fills  a  moderate-sized  octavo  volume ;  Spinoza's  works, 
including  his  surviving  letters,  fill  but  three :  and  though  they  have  revolu- 
tionized the  philosophy  of  Europe,  have  no  attractions  for  the  multitude.  A 
really  great  man  has  to  create  the  taste  with  which  he  is  to  be  enjoyed.  There 
are  splendid  exceptions  of  merit  eagerly  recognized  and  early  rewarded — 
our  honored  English  Laureate  for  instance,  Alfred  Tennyson,  or  your  own 
countryman  Thomas  Carlyle.  Yet  even  Tennyson  waited  through  ten  years  of 
depreciation  before  poems  which  are  now  on  every  one's  lips  passed  into  a 
second  edition.  Carlyle,  whose  transcendent  powers  were  welcomed  in  their 
infimcy  by  Goethe,  who  long  years  ago  was  recognized  by  statesmen  and 
thinkers  in  both  hemispheres  as  the  most  remarkable  of  living  men ;  yet,  if 
success  be  measured  by  what  has  been  paid  him  for  his  services,  stands  far  be- 
low your  Belgravian  novelist  A  hundred  years  hence,  perhaps,  people  at 
large  will  begin  to  tmderstand  how  vast  a  man  has  been  among  them. 

Therefore,  I  say,  if  any  of  you  choose  this  mode  of  spending  your  existence, 
dioose  it  deliberately,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  you  are  doing.  Recon- 
cile yourselves  to  the  condition  of  the  old  scholars.  Make  up  your  minds  to 
be  poor :  care  only  for  what  is  true  and  right  and  good.  On  those  conditions 
you  may  add  something  real  to  the  intellectual  stock  of  mankind,  and  man- 
kind in  return  may  perhaps  g^ve  you  bread  enough  to  live  upon,  though  bread 
extremely  thinly  spread  with  butter.  .  .  . 

Thit  above  nil.    To  your  own  mItm  be  troe 
■  And  it  mint  follow  ai  the  nif  bt  the  dny, 
Yon  can  not  then  be  false  to  any  roaii. 
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THOMAS  CARLYLEL 

Thomas  Carltlb,  essayist,  biographer  and  historian,  was  bom 
in  1795,  at  Ecclefecban,  a  small  village  in  Dumfriesshire.  After 
receiving  rudimentary  instruction  at  Annan,  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  at  the  age  of  14,  where  he  remained  till  he  was 
21 — passing  through  the  regular  curriculum,  with  special  attention 
to  mathematics,  and  later  in  the  course  to  ethical  and  theological 
studies — spending  his  long  vacations  among  the  hills  and  along  the 
rivers  of  his  native  district.  For  two  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  mathematics  in  Fifeshire,  and  in  1823  cofnmehced  his  pro- 
fessional work  in  literature,  by  preparing  articles  fbr  Brewster's 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia^  and  the  New  Edinburgh  Review,  In  the 
same  year  he  translated  Legendre's  Geometry^  to  which  he  prefixed 
an  Eswy  on  Proportion,  In  the  year  following,  1824,  he  pub- 
lished his  translation  of  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister,  and  began  a 
Life  of  Schiller  in  the  London  Magazine,  In  1827  he  married 
Miss  Welch,  and  located  himself  at  Craigenputtock,  eng^^d  in 
literary  work,  the  outcoming  of  which,  in  part,  was  articles  on 
GrOethe  and  other  German  writers  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Beview^ 
Signs  of  the  Times,  in  Edinburgh  Review,  and  Barter  Resartus  in 
Eraser's  Magazine.  In  1834  he  removed  to  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea 
(London),  where  he  still  (1872)  resides.  In  1837  appeared  The 
French  Revolution;  in  1839,  his  Chastism;  in  1840,  his  Hero 
Worship  ;  in  1 843,  Past  and  Present ;  in  1 845,  Oliver  CromwelCs 
Letters  and  Speeches,  with  Elucidation  ;  in  1848,  the  Latter  Day 
Pamphlets  ;  in  1851,  Life  of  John  Sterling  ;  in  1860-4,  the  L^ 
cf  Frederick  the  Oreat,  In  1865  he  was  elected  Rector  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  and  delivered  his  Inaugural  Address  April  2, 1866^ 
from  which  we  take  the  following  characteristic  suggestions : 

DIUGENCB  AND  HONESTT  IN  BTUDT. 

There  is  an  advice  I  must  g^ve  you — ^the  summary  of  all  adviceSi  and  doubt- 
less you  have  heard  it  a  thousand  times;  but  you  most  hear  it  once  more,  (or  it 
is  most  intensely  true,  whether  you  believe  it  or  not  That  above  all  things 
the  interest  of  your  whole  life  depends  on  your  being  diligent  and  honest,  now 
while  it  is  called  to-day,  in  this  place,  where  you  have  oome  to  get  your  educar 
tioD  I  Diligence  I  that  includes  in  it  all  virtues  that  a  student  can  have:  I  in- 
dude  in  it  all  those  qualities  of  conduct  and  attention  that  lead  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  real  instruction  in  snch  a  place.  This  is  the  seed-time  of  Hfe— and  as 
▼on  sow,  so  will  you  reap;  this  the  fluid  condition  of  your  mind,  and  asil 
hardens  into  habita,  so  will  it  retain  the  consistency  of  rock  and  of  iron  to  the 
end.  By  diligence  I  mean  honesty,  not  only  as  to  time,  but  as  to  your  knowl- 
edge. Count  a  thing  as  known  only  when  it  is  clearly  yours,  and  is  transparent 
to  you,  so  that  yon  can  survey  it  on  all  sides  with  intelligence.  Don't  flourish 
about  with  what  you  only  know  the  outside,  and  don't  cram  with  undigested 
fragmenU)  for  examinations.  Be  modest,  be  humble,  or  assiduous,  and  as  early 
as  you  can  find  out  what  kind  of  work  you  individually  can  do  in  this  universe^ 
and  qualify  yourself  for  doing  it 

UNIVERSrriES  SHOULD  HAKE  BOOKS  AVAJLABLB. 

The  old  work  of  Universities  has  somewhat  changed  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  there  are  some  who  think  *  the  true  University  of  our  days  is  a 
Collection  of  Books.'  Men  have  not  now  to  go  in  person  to  where  a  Prx)fessor 
is  actually  speaking;  because  m  most  cases  you  can  get  his  doctrine  out  of  him 
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throofsh  a  book;  and  can  then  read  it,  and  read  it  a^ain  and  again,  and  study 
it  Thtit  is  an  immense  cbange,  that  one  &ct  of  Printed  Books.  And  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  know  of  anj  Univarsatjr  in  which  the  whole  of  that  fiict  has 
yet  been  corapletelj  taken  in,  and  the  studies  molded  in  complete  conformity 
with  it  What  the  Universities  can  mainly  do  for  you,— what  I  Imve  found  tho 
University  did  for  me,  is,  That  it  tauglit  me  to  read,  in  various  langua{^H^  in 
Tarious  sciences ;  so  that  I  could  go  into  the  books  which  treated  of  these 
things,  and  gradually  penetrate  into  any  department  I  wanted  to  make  myself 
master  o^  as  I  found  it  suit  me. 

LEABW  TO  BE  GOOD  RBAJ>BR8  AND  GOOD  WOBKEBa 

Learn  to  be  discriminative  in  your  reading;  to  read  faithfully,  and  with  your 
best  attention,  all  kinds  of  things  which  you  have  a  real  interest  in,  a  real  not 
an  imaginary,  and  which  you  liud  to  be  really  tit  for  what  you  are  cnpiged  in. 
Of  course,  at  the  present  time,  in  a  great  deal  of  the  reading  incumbent  on 
you,  you  must  be  guided  by  the  books  reconuncnded  by  your  Professors  for  aa- 
aiatance  towards  tlie  effect  of  their  prelections.  And  tlieu,  wlien  you  leave  the 
University,  and  go  into  studies  of  your  own,  you  will  find  it  very  important 
that  you  have  diosen  a  field,  some  province  specially  suited  to  you,  in  which 
you  can  study  and  work.  The  most  unhappy  of  all  men  is  tlie  man  who  can 
not  tell  wliat  he  is  going  to  do,  wlio  has  got  no  work  cut  out  for  him  in  the 
world,  and  does  not  go  into  it.  For  work  is  the  grand  cure  of  all  the  maladies 
and  miseries  that  ever  beset  mankind, — honest  work,  which  you  intend  doing. 

READING  IN  HISTQBT. 

As  applicable  to  all  of  you,  I  will  say  that  it  is  highly  expedient  to  go  into 
history ;  to  inquire  into  what  has  passed  before  you  on  this  Kartli,  and  in  the 
Family  of  Man. 

The  history  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  will  first  of  all  concern  you ;  and 
you  will  find  that  the  classical  knowledge  you  have  got  will  be  extrumely  ap- 
plicable to  elucidate  that  There  you  have  two  of  the  most  remarkable  races 
of  men  in  the  world  set  before  you,  calculated  to  open  innumerable  reflections 
and  considerations;  a  migiity  advantage,  if  you  can  adiieve  it; — to  say  nothing 
of  what  their  two  languages  will  yield  you,  which  your  Professors  can  better 
explain ;  model  languages,  which  are  univt^rsally  admitted  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect forms  of  speecii  we  iiave  vet  found  to  exist  among  men.  And  you  will 
find,  if  you  read  well,  a  pair  of  extremely  remarkable  nations,  shining  in  the 
records  left  by  themselves,  as  a  kind  of  beacon,  or  solitary  mass  of  illumination, 
to  light  up  some  noble  forms  of  human  life  for  us,  in  the  otherwise  utter  dark- 
ness of  the  past  ages;  and  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while  if  you  can  get  into 
the  understanding  of  what  these  people  were,  and  what  they  did. 

I  believe,  also,  you  will  find  one  important  thing  not  much  noted,  That  there 
was  a  very  great  deal  of  deep  religion  in  both  nations.  This  is  pointed  out  by 
the  wiser  kind  of  historians,  and  particularly  by  Ferguson,  who  is  purtleulariy 
well  worth  reading  on  Roman  history, — and  who,  I  believe,  was  an  alumnus 
of  our  own  University.  His  book  is  a  very  creditable  work.  He  points  out 
the  profoundly  religious  nature  of  the  Roman  people,  notwithstanding  their 
ruggedly  positive,  defiant,  and  fierce  ways.  They  believed  that  Jupiter  Opti- 
mus  Maximus  was  lord  of  the  universe,  and  that  he  had  appointed  the  Romans 
to  become  the  chief  of  nations,  provided  they  followed  his  commands, — to 
brave  all  danger,  all  difficulty,  and  stand  up  with  an  invincible  front,  and  be 
ready  to  do  and  die:  and  also  to  have  the  same  sacred  regard  to  truth  of  prom- 
ise, to  thorough  veracity,  thorough  integrity,  and  all  the  virtues  that  accom- 
pany that  noblest  quality  of  man,  valor, — to  which  latter  the  Romans  gave  the 
name  of  '  virtue '  proper  {virtus^  manhood),  as  the  crown  and  summary  of  all 
that  is  ennobling  for  a  man.  In  the  literary  ages  of  Rome,  this  religious  feel- 
ing had  very  much  decayed  away ;  but  it  still  retains  its  place  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Roman  people.  Of  the  deeply  religious  nature  of  tlie  Greeks, 
along  with  their  beautiful  and  sunny  effulgences  of  art,  you  have  striking 
proo^  if  you  look  for  it  In  the  tragedies  of  Sophodes,  there  is  a  most  deep- 
toned  recognition  of  the  eternal  justice  of  Heaven,  and  the  unfailing  punish- 
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ment  of  crime  against  the  laws  of  God.  I  believe  70a  will  find  in  all  histories 
of  nations,  that  this  has  been  at  the  origin  and  foundation  of  them  all ;  and 
that  no  nation  which  did  not  contempkte  this  wonderful  universe  with  an  awe- 
stricken  and  reverential  belief  that  there  was  a  great  unknown,  omnipotent, 
and  all-wise  and  all-just  Being,  superintending  all  men  in  it, — ^no  nation  ever 
came  to  very  much,  nor  did  any  man  either,  who  forgot  that  If  a  man  did 
forget  that,  be  forgot  the  most  important  part  of  his  mission  in  this  world. 

Our  own  history  of  England,  which  you  will  naturally  take  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  make  yourself  acquainted  witli,  you  will  find  beyond  all  others  worthy 
of  your  study.  For  indeed  I  believe  that  the  British  nation, — including  in  that 
the  Scottish  nation, — produced  a  finer  set  of  men  than  any  you  will  find  it 
possible  to  get  any  where  else  in  the  world.  (Applauae.)  I  don't  know,  in  any 
history  of  Greece  or  Rome,  where  you  will  get  so  fine  a  man  as  Oliver  Crom- 
well, for  example.  (Applause.)  And  we,  too,  have  had  men  worthy  of  mem- 
ory, in  our  little  comer  of  the  Island  here,  as  well  as  others ;  and  our  history 
has  had  its  heroic  features  all  along ;  and  did  become  great  at  last  in  being 
connected  with  world-history : — for  if  you  examine  well,  you  will  find  that 
John  Knox  was  the  author,  as  it  were,  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  that  the  Puritan 
revolution  never  would  have  taken  place  in  England  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for 
that  Scotchman.  {Applause.)  This  is  an  authentic  fact,  and  is  not  prompted 
by  national  vanity  on  my  part,  but  will  stand  examining.  {LaugfUer  and  ap- 
plause.)  .  .  . 

HOW  THB  NOTABLE  MEN  BECOME  80. 

I  not  only  found  the  solution  of  every  thing  I  expected  there  (Collinses 
Peerage),  but  I  began  gradually  to  perceive  this  immctise  fact,  which  I  really 
advise  every  one  of  you  who  read  history  to  look  out  for,  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready found  it.  It  was  that  the  Kings  of  England,  all  the  way  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  down  to  the  times  of  Charles  I.,  had  actually,  in  a  good  degree, 
80  far  as  they  knew,  been  in  the  habit  of  appointing  as  Peers  those  who  (ie- 
served  to  be  appointed.  In  general.  I  perceived,  those  Peers  of  theirs  were  all 
royal  men  of  a  sort,  with  minds  full  of  justice,  vulor  and  humanity,  and  all 
kinds  of  qualities  that  men  ought  to  have  who  rule  over  others.  And  then 
their  genealogy,  the  kind  of  sons  and  descendants  tliey  had,  tliis  also  was  re- 
markable : — for  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  genealogy  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved at  present.  I  never  heard  tell  of  any  clever  man  that  came  of  entirely 
stupid  people.  {Laughter.)  If  you  look  around,  among  the  families  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, you  will  see  such  cases  in  all  directions ; — 1  know  that  my  own  ex- 
perience is  steadily  that  way ;  I  can  trace  the  father,  and  the  son,  and  the 
grandson,  and  the  &mily  stamp  is  quite  distinctly  legible  upon  eacli  of  them. 
So  that  it  goes  for  a  great  detil,  the  hereditary'  prmciple. — in  Government  as  in 
other  tilings ;  and  it  must  be  recognized  so  soon  as  there  is  any  fixity  in 
thiTigs.  You  will  remark,  too,  in  your  Collins,  that,  if  at  any  time  the  geneal- 
ogy of  a  peerage  goes  awry,  if  the  man  that  actually  holds  the  peerage  is  a 
fool, — in  those  earnest  practical  times,  the  man  soon  gets  into  mischief  gets 
into  treason,  probably, — soon  gets  himself  and  his  peerage  extinguished  alto- 
gether, in  short.    {Laughter.) 

From  those  old  documents  of  Collins,  you  learn  and  ascertain  that  a  peer 
conducts  himself  in  a  pious,  high-minded,  grave,  dignified,  and  manly  kind  of 
way.  in  his  course  through  life,  and  when  he  iakos  leave  of  life: — ^his  last  will 
is  often  a  remarkable  piece,  which  one  lingers  over.  And  then  you  perceive 
that  there  was  kindness  in  him  as  well  as  rigor,  pity  for  the  poor ;  that  he  has 
fine  liospitalities,  generosities, — in  fine,  that  he  is  througliout  much  of  a  noble, 
good  and  valiant  man.  And  that  in  general  the  King,  with  a  beautiful  approx- 
imation to  accuracy,  had  nominated  this  kind  of  man ;  saying,  **  Come  you  to 
me,  sir.  Come  out  of  the  common  level  of  the  people,  where  you  are  liable  to 
be  trampled  upon,  jostled  about,  and  can  do  in  a  manner  nothing  with  your 
fine  gift ;  come  here  and  take  a  district  of  country,  and  make  it  into  your  own 
image  more  or  less;  be  a  king  under  me,  and  understand  that  that  is  your 
ihnction."  I  say  this  is  the  most  divine  thing  that  a  human  being  can  do  to 
other  human  beings,  and  no  kind  of  thing  whatever  has  so  much  of  the  char- 
acter of  God  Almighty*8  Divine  Government  aa  that  thing,  which,  we  oee, 
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went  on  all  over  England  for  about  six  hundred  years.  This  is  the  grand  soul 
of  England's  history.  (Cheers.)  It  is  historically  true  that,  down  to  the  time 
of  James,  or  even  Charles  L,  it  was  not  understood  that  any  man  was  made  a 
Peer  without  having  merit  in  him  to  constitute  him  a  proper  subject  for  a  peer- 
age. In  Charles  L's  time,  it  grew  to  be  known  or  said  that,  if  a  man  was 
bom  a  gentleman,  and  cared  to  ky  out  £10,000  judiciously  up  and  down 
among  courtiers,  he  could  be  made  a  Peer.  Under  Charles  II.  ic  went  on  still 
fiister,  and  has  been  going  on  with  ever-increasing  velocity,  until  wo  see  the 
perfectly  breakneck  pace  at  which  they  are  going  now  (^i  laugh%  so  that  now  a 
peerage  is  a  paltry  kind  of  thing  to  what  it  was  in  those  old  times. 

WISDOM,    AND  NOT  PABTICULAB  KNOWLEDGES. 

And  for  the  rcst^  in  regard  to  all  your  studies  and  readings  here,  and  to 
whatever  you  may  learn,  you  are  to  remember  that  the  object  is  not  particular 
knowledges, — not  that  of  getting  higher  and  higher  in  technical  perfections, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  There  is  a  higher  aim  lying  at  the  rear  of  all  that, 
especially  among  those  who  are  intendeid  for  literary  or  speaking  pursuits,  or 
the  sacred  profession.  You  are  ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  lies  behind 
that  the  acquisition  of  what  may  be  called  wisdom ; — namely,  sound  apprecia- 
tion and  just  decision  as  to  all  the  objects  that  come  round  you,  and  the  habit 
of  behaving  with  justice,  candor,  clear  insight,  and  loyal  adherence  to  fact. 
Great  is  wisdom ;  infinite  is  the  value  of  wisdom.  It  can  not  be  exaggerated; 
it  is  the  highest  achievement  of  man :  '  Blessed  is  he  that  getteth  understand- 
ing.' And  that,  I  believe,  on  occasion,  may  be  missed  very  easily;  never 
more  easily  than  now,  I  sometimes  think.     If  tliat  is  a  failure,  all  is  a  failure  I 

ENDOWMENTS — DESIRABLE  BUT  NOT  INDISPENSABLE. 

Scotland  should  not  be  slow  or  slack  in  coming  forward  in  the  way  of  en- 
dowments. Money  was  never  so  abundant,  and  nothing  that  is  good  to  be 
done  with  it.  (Hear,  hear^  and  a  laugh.)  No  man  knows,— or  very  few  men 
know, — what  benefit  to  get  out  of  his  money.  In  fact,  it  too  often  is  secretly 
a  curse  to  him.  Much  better  for  him  never  to  have  had  any.  But  I  do  not 
expect  that  generally  to  be  believed.  (Laughter.)  Nevertheless,  I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  beneficent  relief  to  many  a  rich  man  who  has  an  honest 
purpose  struggling  in  him,  to  bequeath  some  house  of  refuge,  so  to  speak,  for 
the  gifted  poor  man  who  may  hereafter  be  bom  into  the  world,  to  enable  him 
to  get  on  his  way  a  little.  To  do,  in  fact,  as  those  old  Norman  kings  whom  I 
have  been  describing ;  to  raise  some  noble  poor  man  out  of  the  dirt  and  mud 
where  he  is  getting  trampled  on  unworthily,  by  the  unworthy,  into  some  kind 
of  position  where  he  might  acquire  tlie  power  to  do  a  little  good  in  his  genera- 
tion I  I  hope  that  as  much  as  possible  will  be  achieved  in  this  direction ;  and 
that  efforts  will  not  be  relaxed  till  the  thing  is  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

I  am  bound,  however,  to  say  that  it  does  not  appear  as  i^  of  late  times,  en- 
dowment were  the  real  soul  of  the  matter.  The  English,  for  example,  are  the 
richest  people  in  tlie  world  for  endowments  in  their  Universities;  and  it  is  an 
evident  fact  that,  since  the  time  of  Bentley,  you  can  not  name  any  boay  that 
has  gained  a  European  name  ui  Scholarship,  or  constituted  a  point  of  revolu- 
tion in  the  pursuits  of  men  in  tliat  way.  The  man  who  does  so  is  a  man  wor- 
thy of  being  remembered ;  and  ho  is  poor,  and  not  an  Englishman.  One  man 
that  actually  did  constitute  a  revolution  was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver  in  Sax- 
ony ;  who  edited  his  Tibullus,  in  Dresden,  in  a  poor  comrade's  garret,  with  the 
floor  for  his  bed,  and  two  fblios  for  a  pillow;  and  who,  while  editing  his  Tl- 
buliuA,  had  to  gather  pea-shells  on  the  street  and  boil  them  for  his  dinner. 
Tliat  was  his  endowment  (Laughter.)  But  he  was  recognized  soon  to  have 
done  a  great  thing.  His  name  was  Heyna  (Cheers.)  I  can  remember,  it 
was  quite  a  revolution  in  my  mind  when  I  got  hold  of  that  roan's  edition  of 
Virgil.  I  found  that,  for  the  first  time,  I  understood  Virgil ;  that  Heyne  had 
introduced  me,  for  the  first  time,  into  an  insight  of  Roman  life  and  ways  of 
thought :  had  pointed  out  the  circumstances  in  which  these  works  were  writ- 
ten, and  given  me  their  interpretation.  And  the  process  has  gone  on  in  all 
maimer  of  developments,  and  has  spread  out  into  other  countries. 
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MOBB  WISDOM  AlTD  LESS  SPEECH — MODESTT — HEALTH. 

There  is  Terj  great  neoessltj  indeed  of  getting  a  little  more  silent  than  we 
are.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  finest  nations  of  the  world, — the  English  and 
the  American,  in  chief, — were  going  all  off  into  wind  and  tongue.  {Applause 
and  laughter.)  But  it  will  appear  sufficiently  tragical  by-and-by,  long  afl.«r  I 
am  away  out  of  it  There  is  a  time  to  speak,  and  a  tin^e  to  bo  silent.  SilencQ 
withal  is  the  eternal  duty  of  a  man.  He  won^t  get  to  any  real  understanding 
of  what  is  complex,  and  what  is  more  than  aught  else  pertinent  to  his  inte- 
rests, without  keeping  silence  too.  *  Watch  the  tongue,'  is  a  very  old  precept, 
and  a  most  true  one. 

I  don't  want  to  discourage  any  of  you  from  your  Demosthenes,  and  your 
studies  of  the  niceties  of  language,  and  all  tliat.  Belieye  me,  I  value  that  as 
much  as  any  one  of  you.  I  connider  it  a  very  graceful  thing,  and  a  most 
proper,  for  every  human  creature  to  know  what  the  implement  which  he  uses 
in  communicating  his  thoughts  is,  and  how  to  make  the  very  utmost  of  it.  I 
want  you  to  study  Demostlienes,  and  to  know  all  his  excellences.  At  the 
same  time,  I  must  say  that  speech,  in  the  case  even  of  Demosthenes,  does  not 
seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  turned  to  almost  any  good  account  He  advised 
next  to  nothing  that  proved  pructicable ;  much  of  the  reverse.  Why  tell  me 
that  a  man  is  a  flue  speaker,  if  it  is  not  the  truth  that  he  is  speaking? 
Pbooion,  who  mostly  did  not  speak  at  all,  was  a  great  deal  nearer  hitting  the 
mark  than  Demosthenea  .  .  . 

I  need  not  hide  from  you,  young  gentlemen, — and  it  is  one  of  the  last  things 
I  am  going  to  tell  you, — that  you  have  got  into  a  very  troublous  epoch  of  tlie 
world ;  and  I  don't  tliink  you  will  find  your  path  in  it  to  be  smoother  than  ours 
has  been,  though  you  have  many  advantages  which  we  liad  not  Man  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  the  son,  not  of  Cosmos,  but  of  Chaos.  He  is  a  disobe- 
dient, discontented,  reckless,  and  altogether  waste  kind  of  object  (the  common- 
place man  is,  in  these  epochs);  and  the  wiser  kind  of  man, — the  select  few,  of 
whom  I  hope  you  will  be  part, — has  more  and  more  to  see  to  this,  to  look 
vigilantly  forward ;  and  will  require  to  move  with  double  wisdom.  Will  find, 
in  short,  that  the  crooked  things  he  has  got  to  pull  straight  in  his  own  life  all 
round  him,  wherever  he  may  go;  are  manifold,  and  will  task  all  his  strength. 

On  the  whole,  avoid  what  is  called  ambition ;  that  is  not  a  fine  principle  to 
go  upon, — and  it  has  in  it  all  degrees  of  vulgarity,  if  that  is  a  consideration. 
'Seekest  thou  great  things,  seek  them  not:'  I  warmly  second  that  advice  of 
the  wisest  of  men.  Don  t  be  ambitious ;  don't  too  much  need  success ;  be 
loyal  and  modest  Cut  down  the  proud  towering  tlioughts  that  get  into  you, 
or  see  that  they  be  pure  as  well  as  higli.  There  is  a  nobler  ambition  than  the 
gaining  of  all  California  would  be,  or  the  getting  of  all  the  suflrages  that  are 
on  the  Planet  just  now.    {Laud  and  prolonged  dieers.) 

Finally,  gentlemen,  I  have  one  advice  to  give  you.  which  is  practically  of 
veiy  great  Importance,  though  a  very  humble  one.  In  the  midst  of  your  zeal 
and  aj^or, — for  such,  I  foresee,  will  rise  high  enough,  in  spite  of  all  the  coun- 
sels t(^  moderate  it  that  I  can  give  you, — remember  the  care  of  health.  I  have 
no  doubt  you  have  among  you  young  souls  ardently  bent  to  consider  life  cheap, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  forward  in  what  they  are  aiming  at  of  Iiigh  :  but  you 
are  to  consider  throughout,  much  more  than  is  done  at  present  and  what  it 
would  have  been  a  very  great  thing  to  be  attended  to  continually ;  that  you 
are  to  regard  that  as  the  very  highest  of  all  temporal  things  for  you.  (Ap* 
P^^>-ne.)  There  is  no  kind  of  achievement  you  could  make  in  the  world  that  ia 
equal  vo  |>erfect  health.  What  to  it  are  nuggets  and  millions  ?  The  French 
financier  b«i^  "Why,  is  there  no  sleep  to  be  soldi"  Sleep  was  not  in  the 
market  at  any  quotation.    {Laughter  and  applause.) 


JMk.  Carltlb  in  thia  addran,  ai  well  ai  in  an  article  on  Gdethe  in  the  first  volume  of  hit 
tocled  EMivi,  refem  to  a  chapter  in  Wiikdm  Meifter's  Travels,  with  this  emphatic  com- 
mendation—'that  .there  ^re  tome  ten  paxes  of  that  which,  if  ambition  had  been  my  only  rule,  I 
wofUd  rather  have  written,  been  able  to  write,  than  ail  tliebookt  that  have  appeared  lince  I 
\ttto  fbe  world.'    See  Americ^o  Journal  of  Edocatioo,  Vol.  XXIII.— Oo««A«*#  P^dafgyl 
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I.  IflLITABT  8TSTE1C. 

Tbx  Britbh  army  originated  in  the  feudal  system,  by  which  the 
great  barons  were  bound  to  furnish  a  contingent  to  the  army  of  the 
State ;  and  their  vassals  were  bound  to  attend  them  in  person,  and  to 
famish  each  the  contributions  in  men,  horses,  arms,  and  other  ma- 
terials of  war,  for  which  he  was  liable  by  the  tenure  on  which  he 
held  his  lands.  When  regal  power  absorbed  the  privileges  of  the 
great  feudatories,  the  people  were  expected  to  provide  tkemselves 
with  arms,  and,  in  case  of  invasion,  to  respond  to  the  summons 
issued  through  officers  commissioned  by  the  sovereign  to  array  the 
fittest  men  for  service  in  each  county.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
lord-lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenants  of  counties  were  first  ap- 
pointed as  standing  officers  for  assembling  and  mustering  the  mili- 
tary forces.  For  a  time,  contracts  were  made  with  "  captains,"  who 
undertook  to  provide,  clothe,  and  feed  a  certain  number  of  fighting 
men  for  a  given  money  allowance.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the 
important  question  arose,  whether  the  King  of  England  did  or  did 
not  possess  the  right  to  maintain  a  military  force  without  the  ex- 
press consent  of  Parliament.  Charles  II,  was  compelled  to  abandon 
all  control  of  the  army,  except  a  body  guard  of  6,000  men,  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament.  These  regiments  still  exist,  and  arc  proud 
of  their  genealogy.  They  arc  the  First  Foot  Guards,  Coldstream 
Guards,  Life  Guard,  Oxford  Blues,  the  Royal  Scots,  and  the  Second 
Queen's  Royals."*  The  Declaration  of  Rights,  in  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  settled  in  positive  terms  ^*  that  the  raising  and  keep- 
ing of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  contrary  to  law."  The  first  Mustering  Act  was  passed  in 
1689,  to  last  for  six  months  ;  but  it  has  been  annually  renewed  ever 
since,  except  in  three  particular  years ;  and  it  constitutes  the  only 
warrant  on  which  the  whole  military  system  of  England  is  exercised 
by  the  sovereign  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  For  172  years, 
with  only  three  interruptions,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  have  an- 

■I  —  ■     ■       J 

•  Two  regimeuts  created  in  the  reifnc  of  Ricbmrd  111,  and  of  Heuy  ¥111,  the  first  at/led' 
Cfenttetn^n  Penaiontra^  or  Oentlemen  at  Arma^  cooaiatiog  originaHjr  ezckiaivelj  of  noblemeiH. 
and  the  latter.  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  still  exist.  The  latter  lathe  only  body  that  liaa  the  prtv^ 
aegeoflrAversiugLondoo  wifh  flags  fly iog,  drums  beating,  and  fixed  bayonets. 
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nnally  applied  to  Parliament  for  permission  to  raise  a  military  force 
and  for  money  to  defray  expenses.  The  sovereign  can  make  war 
and  bestow  military  employment  and  honors;  bat  the  House  of 
Commons  can  refuse  sapplies. 

Military  seiricc  in  England  is  voluntary,  except  in  rare  cases,  and 
then  only  in  the  militia.  As  the  chances  of  promotion  from  the 
ranks  arq  small,  the  recruits  are  drawn  from  the  most  necessitous 
classes  of  the  community,  or  the  least  fitted  for  industrial  pursuits. 
The  system  of  recruiting,  with  the  bounty  and  machinery  of  decep- 
tion is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  British  army  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Europe,  and  makes  the  distinction  between 
officers  and  men  more  broad  than  in  any  other  service. 

The  British  army,  in  its  completeness,  is  theoretically  commanded 
by  the  sovereign,  assisted  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  in  some 
matters,  and  by  the  commander-in-chief  in  others.  The  component 
parts  are  the  household  troops,  the  infantry  of  the  line,  the  ordnance 
corps,  comprising  artillery  and  engineers,  and  the  marines.  There 
are  also  certain  corps,  raised  and  belonging  to  the  principal  colonies ; 
the  troops  in  India ;  the  yeomanry  cavalry ;  the  dockyard  battal- 
ions; the  volunteer  artillery  and  rifles;  the  enrolled  pensioners,  etc. 
In  1814,  the  regular  army  reached  200,000,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  10,000  officers  were  retained  on  half  pay.  In  1860-61,  in  the 
army  estimates,  provision  was  made  for  the  following  force,  viz. : 

Home  and  Colonies.  India.  Total. 

Cavalry 11,667 7,243 .'. .   18,910 

Infantry 103,169 66,345 169,614 

Artillery 22,676 5,482 28,157 

Enpneers 4,730 4,730 

Staff  A  Depot. . .     1,121 13,420 14,541 

Total 143,362  92,490  236,852 

Under  the  column   "India"  are  included  only  troops  sent  to 

India,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  Indian  revenues.     Of  the  total  235,852 

forces,  10,459  are  officers,  17,670  non-commissioned  officers,  and 

207,723  rank  and  file.     For  the  use  of  this  army,  24,342  horses  are 

provided.     The  total  expenditure  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  1860 

was  £14,800,000,  viz.  : 

Military  Pay  and  Allowances,  £5,500,000 ;  Civil  Salaries  and  Wages,  £1,800, 
000;  Stores  and  Worksof  every  kind,  £  5,400,000;  Pensions,  Retired  Pay,  ^ 
£2,100,000. 

.  The  military  force  of  various  kinds  within  the  United  Kingdom, 

excluding  the  troops  in  East  India,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1860,  war 

323,250,  viz. : 

Regulars  (service  companies,)  68,778;  Regulars  (depot  companies,)  33,303, 
embodied  MUitia,  15,911;  Disembodied  MUitia^Effectives,  52,899 ;  Tcomaniy 
^avalry^Effectives,  16,002;  EnroUed  Pensioners— Effectives,  16,000;  Volim 
teer  Rifles  and  Artillery,  122,807. 
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The  total  force  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870-71,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Officers  on  the  Gcoeral  and  Departmental  Staff, . . . . 

Resimenti.  Officer*.  Non-com.,  tie. 


Totnl. 
1,239 


Bojal  Horse  Artillery, t8 

Lifeguards  and  Ilorse-Guards,.  8L 

Cavalry  of  the  Line, 465 

Royal  Artillery^ 661 

Riduij^  Establishment, 7 

Royal  En^pneers, 539 

Army  Serrioe  Corps, 8 

Foot-Guards, 237 

Infantry  of  the  Line 2,934 

Array  hospital  corps, 1 

Westlndia  Regiments, 104 

Colonial  corps, 58 


138 
192 
969 

1,550 

13 

564 

386 

453 

6,468 
165 
150 
149 


Rank  and 

1,834 
1,029 
7,733 

12,866 

205 

3,879 

1,801 

5,220 

51,990 

694 

1,680 

1,632 


file. 


2,050 
1,302 
9,267 

15,087 

225 

4,836 

2,198 

5,910 

61,392 

860 

1,834 

1,839 


Total, 

Depot*  of  Indian  Ref  iroent*. 

Cavalry, 27 

In&ntry, 200 


Total, 

Reernitinf  and  Teach  inf  Eitob'ts. 

Cavalry  Riding  School,. 

Infantry  Depots, 

Recmitinji:  Establishments, 

Inst  m  Gannery  and  Engin'ing, 

Total, 

Traininf  School*  and  Faetorie*. 

Oadet  Company,  Woolwich,.. . . 
Royal  Mil.  College,  Sandhurst, . 
Regi'al  Schools  and  Factories,.. 


6,276         11,197         90,593    108,066 


54 
600 


513 
5.000 


594 
5,800 


127 

654 

5,513 

6,394 

2 

2 

„^^ 

4 

5 

9 

.— 

14 

6 

17 

... 

23 

10 

57 

62 

129 

23 

85 

62 

170 

10 

20 

9 

39 

17 

30 

1 

48 

32 

281 

7 

.  320 

Total, 


58 


331 


17 


407 


The  total  force  of  officers  and  men  wad  115,037,  viz. 

General  and  Department  Staff, 1,239 

Regiments, 108,066 

Depots  of  Indian  Regiments, 6,394 

Recruiting  and  Teacliing  Establishments, 170 

Training  Schools  and  Factories,. 407 

The  British  forces  in  India,  exclusive  of  depots  at  home,  com- 
prised the  following  troops,  in  1870-71 : 


Offleen. 

Royal  Horse  Artillery, 200 

Cavalry  of  the  Line, 225 

Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers, 1,016 

iM&ntry  of  the  Line, 1,500 


Non-Com.    Men.  Total. 

253       2,680  3.133 

424       3,672  4,321 

795       7,936  9,747 

3,262     41,000  45,76^ 


Total, 2,941       4,734    55,288    63,963 

In  addition  to  the  troops  above  mentioned  the  army  estimates 
inclnde  appropriations  for  four  classes  of  reserved  or  auxiliary 
forces,  viz. : 
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1,  INsembodied  3filitift, 128,9*71  officers  and  mexL 

2.  Yeomanry  Caralrj, ,....  1&,43&      **  " 

8.  Yolonteers, 25,688      **  •* 

4.  EaroUed  peDMOMra^ 31,102      **  «^ 

Total  enrolled  number, 201,196      ""  ** 

In  England  and  Wale»  the  Militia  Establishment  comprises  42 
legimeotsy  with  5,066  officers;  in  Scotland,  16  regiments  and  670 
officers;  in  Ireland,  48  regimentsy  with  3,463  officcrsv 

By  Act  of  1870,  in  case  of  invasion,  rebellion,  or  insorrcction,  or 
of  imminent  danger  thereof,  the  Militia,  in  pnrsaance  of  an  order 
of  Her  Majesty  in  council,  can  be  called  out  (tiie  whole  or  any  part) 
and  embodied  for  actual  service;  but  when  so  called  out,  her  proc- 
lamation must  be  communicated  to  Parliament  within  ten  days.  By 
recent  Royal  Warrant,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Militia  is  made  eligible 
to  appointment  of  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  in  the 
localization  of  the  military  force  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Militia,  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers,  arc  to  be  brought  into  closer 
connection  with  the  Regular  Anny. 

The  total  cost  of  the  British  army,  voted  by  Parliament  in 
1870-71,  was  £13,093,500,  besides  a  supplementary  vote  of  £2,000,- 
000  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  military  and  naval 
services  of  the  kingdom.  Of  the  regular  expenses,  it  appears  from 
official  statements  that  £893,200  were  for  the  Militia  and  InspectioD 
service;  £81,900  for  the  Yeomanry ;  £412,400  for  volunteers;  and 
£76,000  for  enrolled  pensioners  and  army  reserve  force. 

SDUCATIONAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  TIIE  AKMY. 

The  sum  of  £140,700  was  devoted  to  military  education,  in  the 
estimates  for  1871,  when  the  educational  establishments  provided 
for  the  army  were  as  follows : 

Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  preparatory  fbr  Infantiy  and 

Cavalry  Officers. 
Royul  Military  Academy  at  Woolwieb,  for  service  in  the  Artmeiy 

and  Engineers. 
Koyal  School  or  Military  Engineering  at  Chatham. 
Staff  College  at  Woolwich. 
Advanced  Class  of  Artillery  Officers  at  "Woolwich. 
School  of  Ganncry  at  Shoebtirynes& 
Survey  Classes  at  AldcrsiioL 
School  of  Musketry  at  Hythe. 
Army  Medical  School  at  Netley. 
Royal  Hibernian  Military  School  at  Dublin. 
Regimental  Schools  for  Children  of  Soldiers. 
Garrison  Schools  and  Libraries  for  Adults, 
fichools  and  Asylums  for  Orphan  Children  of  Soldiers  at  Dublia  tad 

Chelsea. 
Training  School  for  Army  Schoolmasters  in  Chelsea  Military  ABjlmn. 
MiUtary  School  of  Music  at  KneUer  HalL 
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The  sdmiAutraiioii  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  Eangdom  is  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  composed  of  five  members,  who  are 
«ly1ed  ^  Lord  Commissioners  for  ezecnting  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral,^  which  was  formerly  charged  with  all  naval  matters.  The 
First  Lord  Commissioner  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  dispenser 
ef  patronage,  and,  with  his  associates,  goes  oat  with  the  Premier. 

The  effective  strength  of  the  Navy  in  February  1,  1869,  was: 

Sailing.    Ibial 


Classes  of  Ships. 


Amor-nlatod  ships,  Isi  dan,. 

2nd 


Skam. 

kWhOAT.      BUILMHa. 

boa.  Wo«4.      Iroa. 
1        - 


AFLOAT. 


« 
U 
<4 
44 
tt 
44 


it 
U 
U 

u 
u 

M 

II 
44 


ii 


3d 

ith 

501 

6tk 

Sloops  and  gun-boata,  . . . 
Special,  with  turrets, .... 
Floating  batteries, 3 


II 
II 

14 


3 
5 
3 

4 

3 
5 


1 
3 


4 
5 

2 
t 

1 
1 


27     U 

Total  Iron-dads, 42 

of  the  line  (screwX 43 

Mgates  (screw), 29 

Fr^ates  (paddleX 3 

Block  ships  (screw), 1 

Corvettes  (serewX- 24 

Sloops  (screw). 33 

«       (paddle), 1 

BauJl  vessels  ^addleX 8 

Dispatch  vessels  (paddle), 4 

Gun  vessels  (screw  and  double  screw), (0 

Gua-boats  (screwX 68 

Teadeia,  tugs,  Ac^  (screwX 14 

14          u       II    (paddleX 38^ 

Mortar  ships  (screw), — 

Troop  and  store  ships  (screw), ^ . . . .  11 

"          (paddleX I 

TVansports  for  India  reUefs  (serewX 5 

Yachts  (iMddle). 4 

Total  screw, 310 

paddle, 6S 


9 

2 


1 
2 

1 

2 

1 
1 


1 

1 


II 


1 

14 

I 


3 

9 
8 

4 
2 
5 

11 


52 

47 

29 

4 

3 

24 

34 

8 

8 

4 

61 

68 

14 

38 

2 

11 

1 

6 

i 

324 

66 


Grand  total,. 376  16  18      408 

Not  included  in  the  above  list  are  several  ships  for  the  defense  of 
the  colonies.    The  total  naval  force,  August  30,  1870,  was: 

In  Commiuiim — 238  ships,  of  57,205  horse-power,  1,984  gnnt 
and  314,449  tonnage.  In  JReserve,  itc^  318  ships,  64,286  horse- 
power, 3,610  guns,  and  318,845  tonnage.  The  total  number  of 
officers,  seamen,  boys  and  marines,  in  1870-71,  was  55,430,  besides 
4,300  in  the  coastrgnard  and  1,270  in  the  Indian  service.  Among 
the  officers  were  143  flag  officers;  29  superintending  dockyards, 
and  3,193  other  commissioned  officers  on  service. 
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m.    MSRCANTILX  MARINE. 

The  Mercantile  Marine  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  number  of 
vessels,  their  registered  tonnage,  and  men  employed,  together  with 
the  value  of  property  and  number  of  passengers  transported  in 
them,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  country.  The  total  number  of 
vessels  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  registered  in  1869,  wai 
21,881,  with  a  tonnage  of  6,575,303,  employing  202,477  men, 
and  freighted  with  imports  and  exports  to  the  total  value  of 
532,475,266/. 

All  matters  relating  to  merchant  ships  and  seamen,  and  the  mer- 
cantile marine  generally,  arc  committed  to  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which,  as  constituted  in  1786,  is  com- 
posed of  certain  high  officers,  (members  of  the  Privy  Council),  and 
its  President  is  a  Cabinet  officer.  To  this  Board  all  consular  offi- 
cers,  all  officers  of  customs  abroad,  and  all  local  marine  boards  and 
shipping  masters  must  make  reports  in  matter  and  form  as  required. 
Inspectors,  duly  appointed  by  this  Board,  may  visit  any  ship,  ex« 
amine  any  registry,  machinery,  boats,  equipments,  &c.,  to  ascertun 
if  they  are  conformable  to  law.  In  every  seaport  a  Shipping  Mas- 
ter is  appointed  by  the  Local  Marine  Board,  who  must  keep  register 
of  names  and  character  of  seamen,  facilitate  their  engagement  and 
discharge,  as  well  as  the  apprenticeship  of  boys  to  sea-service.  The 
Local  Board  must  provide  for  the  examination  of  persons  who 
intend  to  become  masters  or  mates  according  to  rules  laid  dowD 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  And  to  such  as  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation as  to  sobriety,  experience,  ability,  and  general  good  conduct 
on  board  ship,  shall  be# given  a  certificate  of  competency;  and  to 
those  who  have  served  as  masters  or  mates,  under  certain  conditions, 
a  certificate  of  service  with  specifications  must  be  given.  Shipping 
Masters  must  assist,  when  applied  to  by  parents  or  guardians^  or 
masters  of  ships,  in  apprenticing  boys  to  the  sea-service.  No  per- 
son can  be  employed  as  master  or  mato,  who  does  not  hold  a  certif- 
icate of  competency,  and  under  certain  conditions,  of  service.  Op- 
portunities of  preparing  for  these  examinations  are  now  provided 
in  all  the  large  seaports,  in  Navigation  Schools;  and  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Department  of  Science  and  Arts,  encourages  the 
study  of  astronomy,  navigation,  steam  and  steam  machinery,  and 
other  branches,  which  are  serviceable  to  officers  in  command  of 
vessels,  whether  propelled  by  sails  or  engines,  by  making  appropri- 
ations of  money  to  schools  according  to  the  number  of  pupik 
who  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  these  studies. 


coracn.  OF  military  education. 


EI8T0BICAL  NOTICS. 


hx  the  debates  which  took  place  in  Parliament  during  the 
Crimean  war,  in  the  year  1855,  attention  was  frequently  drawn 
to  the  necessity  of  improving  the  professional  education  of 
officers,  and  more  particularly  of  providing  means  of  instruc- 
tion for,  and  requiring  special  qualifications  from,  those  who 
were  candidates  for  the  staff.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
year  a  great  alteration  was  made  in  the  principles  which  had 
hitherto  regulated  preparatory  instruction  for  the  army,  by 
abandoning,  so  far  as  the  scientific  corps  were  concerned,  the 
system  of  juvenile  military  education,  and  throwing  admission 
to  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  ojwn  to  publio  competition 
among  candidates  whose  age  would  afford  the  presumption 
that  their  general  education  was  already  completed.  At  the 
beginning  of  1*856  three  Commissioners,  Lieut.-Colonel  Yol- 
land,  U.E.,  Lieut.-Colonel  Smythe,  RA.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Lake,  were  appointed  by  Lord  Panmure,  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  "  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  reorganizing 
the  system  for  training  officers  for  the  scientific  corps";  and 
for  this  purpose  were  directed  to  visit  the  military  schools  of 
France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Sardinia.  The  instructions  is- 
sued to  the  Commissioners  informed  them  that  it  was  already 
decided  that  admission  to  the  scientific  corps  should  be  ob- 
tained by  open  competition,  and  that  the  age  of  candidates 
admitted  to  the  examination  should  be  from  17  to  20. 

While  the  Commissioner  were  still  engaged  in  their  in- 
quiries, the  question  of  military  education  was  frequently 
brought  before  the  notice  of  Parliament  in  the  course  of  the 
session  of  1856,  more  particularly  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  who, 
in  an  elaborate  speech  on  the  5th  of  June,  explained  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  details  of  a  general  scheme  of  educa- 
tion for  officers  of  all  branches  of  the  service,  the  outline  of 
which  he  had  previously  sketched  out  while  Secretary  at  War 
in  1854,  in  a  letter  to  the  Commander-in-Chie£ 


Under  the  control  of  the  Clerfc 
of  the  Ordnance, 
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The  subject  of  military  education  was  one  which  at  thiB 
time  engaged  the  serious  attention  both  of  the  Govenimeiit 
and  the  public.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  aVIajor-General 
Lefroy  (then  Colonel  Lefroy,  and  employed  at  the  War  Office 
as  artillery  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State)  was  diri»cted  by 
Lord  Panmure  to  draw  up  a  geneml  scheme  for  the  education 
of  officers;  and  numerous  plans,  with  a  'similar  objiKt,  woiv 
about  the  same  period  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  military  educational  establishments  which  existed  iu 
1856  were  as  follows  : 

The    Rojal    Military  College  at  ^SandO  ^nder  the  control  of  Uic  Com- 
hurst^  compritting  a  senior  and  junior  \    mander-in-Chiei: 
department  j 

The  Ro^-al  Military  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich. 

The  Ordnance  School  at  Carshalton,  a 
preparatory  establishment  to  the  Acad- 
emy. 

The  Department  of  Artillery  Studies  at 
Woolwich. 

The  Royal  Engineer  Establishment  at 
Chatliam.^ 

The  East  India  Military  College  at  Addis-  (  Under  the  Court  of  Directors 
combe.  ]     of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  School  of  Musketry  at  Hythe.  i  ^maSdJr^i^-CwS.'''  ^  ^*'"*' 

The  Roval  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea, ") 
comprising  a  training  school  for  army    ^nder  the  control  of  the  Dcp^ 
sehooWters,  and  a  model  school  for  ^     uty  Secretary  at  War.     ^ 

The  Royal  Hibernian  School  at  Dublin.    J 

Garrison  and  regimental  schools  for  sol- )  Under  the  control  of  thcChflp- 
diers  and  children.  f     lain-Generai. 

Up  to  this  period  no  systematic  organization  for  the  di- 
rection of  military  education  had  prevailed  in  this  country ; 
the  various  educational  establishments  were  under  the  control 
of  separate  departments,  and  no  single  authority  exercised  any 
general  supervision  over  them.  The  appointment  of  a  Director- 
General  of  Military  Education  had  been  already  advocated  in 
Parliament  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  the  institution  of  a 
special  department  to  superintend  the  whole  system  of  educa- 
tion for  the  army  was  one  of  the  main  features  both  of  Colonel 
Lefroy^s  and  of  all  the  other  schemes  brought  under  the  con- 
Bideration  of  Lord  Panmure  at  this  period. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  in  1856,  after  having  visited 
the  military  schools  of  the  Continent,  presented  their  Report 
in  January,  1857.    In  this  Report,  although  their  instfuctioiiB 
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hmd  more  particnlarlj  directed  their  attention  to  the  training 
of  oficeTB  for  the  Bcientific  corps,  they  touched  upon  several 
points  connected  with  the  education. of  officers  of  the  army 
generally.  One  of  the  changes  most  strongly  recommended 
by  them  was  the  formation  of  a  special  Board  of  Military 
Edacation.  "  We  consider  it  of  the  first  importance,"  their 
Report  says,  ^  that  military  education  in  this  country  should 
be  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  that  pei-fect  unity  of  system  and 
hmrmouy  in  its  working  should  be  made  to  prevail.  This,  we 
eonceive,  can  only  be  done  by  bringing  military  education 
^^erally  under  the  control  of  one  head,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  ;  and  to  effect  this,  a  Board  or  Section  of  Military 
Sducation  should  be  formed,  as  part  of  the  establishment  of 
the  War  Office."  The  Report  adds :  "  The  creation  of  such  a 
Section  appears  to  us  far  more  important  than  any  other  single 
object  we  can  recommend*"  The  Commissioners  also  stated 
that  after  careful  consideration,  they  recommended  the  com- 
bined action  of  a  Board  in  preference  to  the  undivided  au<' 
th'ority  of  a  single  individual,  on  the  ground  of  the  variety  of 
knowledge  and  experience  required  for  the  proper  treatment 
of  educational  questions. 

The  appointment  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education  was 
the  first  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners. 
Its  institution  was  proposed  in  a  letter  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1857,  and  as  originally  constituted,  it  consisted  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief as  ex  officio  president,  a  Major-Gencral  as 
vice-president,  and  two  field  officers  as  members.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  Council,  although  the  members  commenced 
their  duties  at  once,  was  not  officially  gazetted  until  June. 

The  functions  of  the  Council,  however,  did  not  in  the  first 
instance  extend  to  a  general  superintendence  over  the  whole 
^system  of  military  education.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
their  institution  an  Inspector-Greneral  of  Army  Schools  was 
appointed  under  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  whom  the 
management  of  all  institutions  connected  with  the  education 
of  soldiers  and  children,  which  had  previously  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chaplain-General,  was  entrusted.  Nor  was  the 
supervision  of  the  Council  even  over  the  education  of  officers 
at  first  general,  as  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich 
remained  under  the  management  of  the  War  Office  (under 
which  department  it  had  been  placed  on  the  abolition  of  the 
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offico  of  Master-deneralof  the  Ordnance),  and  the  examina* 
tions  for  admission  to  it  were  conducted  hy  a  separate  Board 
of  Examiners,  under  the  superintendence  of  Canon  Moselej. 

The  instructions  issued  to  the  Council  on  their  first  ap- 
pointment directed  their  attention  more  especially  to  the 
organization  of  a  Staff  College,  the  revision  of  the  system  of 
examinations  for  direct  appointments  to  the  army,  the  amal- 
gamation of  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  and  the  professional 
instruction  and  examination  of  officers  after  entering  the 
service.  On  all  these  questions  they  submitted  reports  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1868  they  com- 
menced to  conduct  the  examinations  in  connection  with  the 
Staff  College  and  the  Cadet  College  at  Sandhurst,  although 
these  establishments  were  not  formally  put  under  their  au- 
thority until,  by  a  Royal  Warrant  of  the  1st  of  October,  1858, 
the  Council  were  appointed  Visitors  of  the  Royal  Military 
College.  The  examinations  of  officers  for  direct  appointments 
to  the  staff,  which  had  been  instituted  in  1857,  were  also 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council  in  1858  ;  but 
at  a  later  period,  the  portion  of  these  examinatiotis  which  has 
more  especial  reference  to  mattei*s  of  drill  and  regimental  duty 
was,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  themselves,  re- 
moved from  their  control,  with  the  view  of  its  being  conducted 
by  a  Board  of  Officers  appointed  by  the  Adjutant-GeneraL 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1858,  the  office  of  Secretary 
to  the  Council  of  Militaiy  £<lucation  was  created,  and  in  June 
of  the  same  year  an  augmentation  of  their  number  took  place 
by  the  addition  of  two  new  members, — one  a  field  oflicer,  the 
other  a  civilian,  the  Rev.  Canon  Moseley.  The  constitution 
of  the  Council  as  then  fixed  continues  to  the  present  day,  and 
consists  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  ex  officio  president,  a 
vice-president,  and  four  members,  one  being  a  civilian. 

The  appointment  of  a  civilian  as  a  member  of  the  central 
Board  of  Military  Education  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners  of  1856,  on  the  ground  of  the  close  connection 
between  military  and  civil  educational  questions.  The  decision 
to  carry  out  this  recommendation,*  simultaneously  with  an 
augmentation  in  the  strength  of  the  Council,  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  determination  arrived  at,  to  place  the 
superintendence  of  the  Academy  at  Woolwich — ^the  competi- 
tive examinations  for  admission  to  which  had  hitherto  been 
conducted  by  Canon  Moseley — ^in  the  hands  of  the  Council 
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They  were  formally  appointed  Visitors  of  the  Academy  in 
August,  1858,  their  control  over  the  education  of  the  officers 
of  the  army  being  now  made  almost  entirely  general.  The 
powers  of  the  Council,  however,  in  regard  to  Woolwich  ap- 
pear, probably  from  the  fact  of  their  not  being  defined  by 
Royal  Warrant,  to  be  theoretically  somewhat  less  extensive 
than  those  possessed  by  them  over  Sandhurst,  as  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  appointment  of  professors,  which  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  college  is  formally  vested  in  the  Council,  is  at 
the  Academy  left  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

In  October,  1859,  the  Indian  Military  College  at  Addiscombo 
was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Council,  and  the  ex- 
aminations for  admission  to  it  were  conducted  by  them  until 
the  close  of  the  establishment  in  1861. 

In  1860,  the  superintendence  of  army  schools,  garrison  libra- 
ries, recreation  rooms,  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea, 
and  the  Royal  Hibernian  School  at  Dublin,  were  transferred 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  the  Council. 

In  1864,  the  Advanced  Class  of  Artillery  Officers,  on  its 
institution,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Council. 
Since  this  date  the  whole  system  of  army  education  has  been 
supeiintended  by  that  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  exami- 
nations of  officers  for  promotion,  the  School  of  Musketry  at 
Hythe,  and  the  more  peculiarly  regimental  institutions  which 
exist  in  the  Department  of  Artillery  Studies,  the  School  of 
Gunnery  at  Shoeburyness,  and  the  School  of  Military  Engi- 
neering at  Chatham,  for  the  special  instruction  of  officers  of 
the  scientific  corps.  The  Survey  Class  at  Aldershot,  though 
not  formally  is  indirectly  subject  to  their  supervbion. 

1.     ORGANIZATION  AND  DUTIES  Df  1869. 

The  Council  of  Military  Education  consists  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Field  Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief,  President; 
Major-General  W.  C.  E.  Napier,  Vice-President;  Major-General 
Sir  Fred.  Abbott,  of  the  Royal  Engineers ;  Col.  Pocklington 
and  Col.  Hamley,  of  the  Royal  Artillery;  Rev.  Canon  Moseley, 
civilian ;  and  Capt.  Greentree,  Secretary. 

MUUary  Schools  and  Hxaminations. 

1.  To  recommend  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  Secretary^f  War, 
gentlemen  for  the  appointment  of  examiners  in  the  army  examlnationa. 

2.  To  recommend  professors  and  instructors  for  the  Advanced  Class  of  Ar- 
tillery OfQccrs,  the  Staff  Colle};e,  the  Royal  MlUtary  Academy,  and  the  Boyal 
HUitary  CoUq^c. 
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8.  To  examine^  by  means  of  their  staff  of  examiners,  officers  for  direct  ap' 
pointment  to  the  staff,  chiefly  the  personal  staff,  and  aids^e-camp  and  assistant 
niilitdry  secretaries. 

4.  To  examine  officers  of  artillery  for  admission  to  the  Advanced  Class, 
and  for  certificates  on  (quitting  it. 

5.  To  examine  officers  for  admission  to  the  Staff  Collet^,  probntionarily 
after  a  yearns  residence,  and  for  quuliiication  for  the  general  staff  on  quitting 
the  College. 

C.  To  examine  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Roval  Militarr  Academy 
at  Woolwich,  and  for  qualification  for  commissions  in  the  Royal  AJrtillerj'  and 
in  the  Royal  Engineers  on  quitting  that  establishment 

7.  To  examine  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military  College  at 
Sandhurst,  and  for  qualification  for  couunissions  in  the  army  on  tlieir  quitting 
the  College. 

8.  To  examine  candidates  for  direct  commissions  in  the  cavalry,  gruards, 
and  line. 

9.  To  visit  the  several  military  colleges  whenever  they  consider  it  dcsirai>le. 

10.  To  report  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  all  questions  connected  with 
the  education  of  candidates  for  the  army,  or  with  the  educational  departments 
of  the  several  military  schools. 

Army  Sclioolsy  Itegimental  and  Garriaoti  Librarits  and  Beading  Uocmx. 

1.  To  receive  and  consider  nil  applications  for  training  schoolmajf^tcrs  or 
schoolmistresses  ;  the  usual  course  of  procedure  in  tliese  cases  is  annexed. 

2.  Tlie  appointment  of  trained  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations. 

o.  Tlie  appointment  of  acting  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  when 
trained  masters  and  mistresses  cannot  be  provided. 

4.  The  appointment  of  civilian  schoolmasters  in  embodied  n^imcnts  of 
militia  under  special  regulations  ns  annexed. 

5.  Tlie  transfers  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  from  one  regiment 
or  garrison  scliool  to  another,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

6.  Promotion  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  from  one  class  to 
another  according  to  tlie  regulations. 

7.  To  receive  and  consider  all  communicatibns  from  commanding  officers 
on  matters  relating  to  the  ai>pointment  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses 
their  disciplhie,  application  for  leave  to  marry,  furlough,  etc. 

8.  To  receive  tlic  monthly  report  of  schools,  prescribed  l)y  Article  10  of 
the  Schools  Regulations,  and  to  consider  the  same,  and  take  such  proceedings 
thereon  as  may  appear  necessary. 

0.  Tlie  periodical  inspection  of  all  military  schools,  and  of  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Asylum,  Chelsea,  and  the  Royal  llibeniian  School,  Dublin. 

10.  To  provide  for  and  superintend  the  half  yearly  examination  at  the 
Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea. 

11.  The  supply  of  suitable  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  lectures  for  the 
instruction  and  entertainment  of  soldiers,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

12.  The  general  supervision  of  regimental  and  garrison  libraries  and  read- 
ing rooms. 

13.  To  consider  applications  for,  and  appoint  librarians  at  rates  of  pay 
previously  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

14.  To  supply  games,  and  other  authorized  articles  for  reading  rooms, 
according  to  the  rules  annexed. 

15.  To  receive  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  state  of  barrack  libraries  in  du- 
plicate, and  to  consider  any  recommoiidation  which  niavbe  made  therein ;  one 
eop3'  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secrctijry  of  State  for  War,  with  the  recommeo 
dations  of  the  Council  recorded  tlicredn,  should  any  be  necessary. 

16.  To  make  out  requisitions  upon  tlie  War  Office  for  additions  to  libraries, 
when  necessary,  witliin  the  annnai  amount  granted  by  Parliament 

17.  To  receive  and  consider  the  half  yearly  reports  of  artillery  and  engineer 
libraries  in  duplicate,  in  aid  of  whieli  a  grant  of  money  will  be  made  annually 
to  each  brigaao  of  artillery  and  company  of  engineers  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education  ;  one 
eo|)y  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  any  remarks  thereon 
which  rtmy  appear  called  for,  the  other  to  be  retained  bv  the  CouneiL 

18.  Hospital  libraries  and  the  schools  and  libraries  of  disemlKxUed  regiments 
of  militia  will  remain  under  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

19.  Upon  all  matters  connected  with  either  schools  or  libraries,  not  specified 
above,  and  which  may  involve  exi>ensc,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  previously  to  any  decision  being  arrived  at 
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I.  EXAMIKATIOKS  FOR  DmECT  OOMMIfiSIOKB. 
nUTOBICAL  HOTIGE. 

PRKViorsLY  to  the  year  1840,  no  educational  qualifications 
were  required  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  a  commission,  except 
from  officers  appointed  to  the  scientific  corps — admission  to 
which  could  only  be  obtained  by  passing  through  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich — and  from  the  small  propor- 
tion of  officers,  scarcely  amounting,  at  that  time,  to  one  sixth 
of  the  whole  number  annually  obtaining  commissions,  who 
entered  the  other  branches  of  the  service  from  tlie  Royal  Mili- 
tary College  at  Sandhurst.  Examinations  for  admission  to  the 
army  generally  were  first  instituted  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, when  Commander-in-Chief,  in  1849.  The  examination,  in 
addition  to  general  subjects  of  elementary  education,  included 
the  professional  subject  of  fortification,  in  which  the  candidate 
was  required  to  have  read  some  easy  work  on  the  subjei^t,  and 
to  have  received  some  instruction  in  drawing.  This  require- 
ment was  subsequently  somewhat  modified ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  fortification  afterward  exacted  from  a  candidate  was,  "  to  be 
able  to  trace  upon  paper,  in  presence  of  the  examiners,  a  front 
of  fortification  according  to  Vauban's  first  system,  and  also 
the  profile  of  a  nimpart  and  parapet."  In  other  subjects, 
modifications  were  also  introduced  ;  but  the  general  character 
of  the  examinations  remained  much  the  same  as  originally 
established,  and  the  regulations  introduced  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  1849,  continued  substantially  in  force,  until  the 
geneml  revision  of  tlie  system  of  military  education,  which  took 
place  in  1 857.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  evidence  given  by 
Lord  Panmure,  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Purchase 
System,  that,  during  the  Crimean  war,  the  stringency  of  the 
examinations  was  very  much  relaxed. 

The  examinations  were  held  at  Sandhurst  by  the  professors 
of  the  College,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  were  conducted  to  a  great  extent  vivd  voce.  The  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Sandhurst  (1856)  did 
not  make  any  recommendation  in  regard  to  these  examinations, 
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but  stated  in  their  report  that  in  the  only  branch  of  the  exam- 
ination which  was  of  a  military  character,  namely,  fortification, 
the  knowledge  required  would  easily  be  mastered  in  a  week. 
The  character  of  the  examination,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  very  generally  regarded  with  dissatisfaction.  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  when  Secretary  at  War,  in  1854,  criticised  it  severely, 
as  being  "  too  technical,  too  limited,  and  within  its  limits  too 
severe,^'  and  as  leading  necessarily  to  a  candidate  cramming  up 
a  few  books  which  happened  to  be  in  use  at  Sandhurst,  without 
affording  any  test  of  general  education.  lie  contemplated  at 
that  time  a  revision  of  the  examinations,  and  the  institution 
of  a  special  board  of  examiners,  in  place  of  the  Sandhurst  pro- 
fessors, for  the  purpose  of  conducting  them ;  and  the  Treasury, 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  suggested  that  the  machinery 
proposed  for  the  object  in  view  sliould  be  combined,  as  far  as 
practicable,  with  that  about  to  be  established  for  examining 
candidates  for  the  Civil  Service. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  prevented  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert's  proposals,  which  were  connected  with  a  general  plan 
for  the  instruction  of  officers,  from  being  carried  into  effect ; 
and  in  1856,  Lord  Panniure,  before  the  Purchase  System  Cora- 
mission,  spoke  of  the  defects  of  the  existing  examinations  in 
nearly  the  same  terms  as  those  used  by  Mr.  Herbert  in  1 854. 
After  stating  that  they  led  to  a  systen(  of  cramming  up  par- 
ticular books,  he  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  examination 
"  should  be  such  as  young  men  may  be  supposed  capable  of 
passing  without  having  any  particular  professional  education. 
It  ought  to  be  upon  general  subjects,  such  as  a  young  man 
ought  to  become  acquainted  with  during  his  passage  through 
any  high  educational  establishment  in  this  country." 

The  various  schemes  for  the  reorganization  of  military  edu- 
cation brought  under  the  notice  of  Lord  Panmure,  at  the  end 
of  1856,  proposed  improvements  in  the  system  of  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  army ;  and  nearly  all  the  authorities  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  at  that  time  appear  to  have  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  the  examinations  should  be  strictly  non-pro- 
fessional, and  sliould  be  confined  to  requiring  proof  on  the 
part  of  the  candidates  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  liberal  education.  The  commissioners  appointed  in  the 
same  year  to  consider  the  training  of  officers  for  the  scientific 
corps  also  recommended  that  the  examination  of  candidates 
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for  commissions,  who  did  not  pass  through  a  military  college, 
should  be  of  a  general,  and  not  of  a  special,  character. 

The  Council  of  Military  Education,  on  their  appointment,  in 
April,  1857,  were  instructed  "to  revise  the  whole  system  of 
examination  for  direct  appointments  to  the  army,"  which  is  at 
present  very  defective ;  and  this  subject  was,  in  fact,  the  first 
of  those  referred  to  in  their  instructions  which  they  were 
directed  to  take  into  consideration.  After  consultation  with 
the  head  masters  of  some  of  the  chief  public  schools  of  the 
country,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge which  might  fairly  be  expected  from  young  men  of  17, 
the  Council  proposed  a  scheme  of  examination  based  on  the 
fundamental  principle  that  the  examination  should  be  entirely 
non-professional,  and  confined  to  subjects  which  form  the  course 
of  ordinary  liberal  education  at  civil  schools.  Regulations 
founded  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Council  were  issued  on  the 
Ist  of  August,  1857,  and  it  was  announced  that  they  would 
come  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1858.  These  regula- 
tions were  subsequently  modified  in  some  of  their  details,  even 
before  the  first  examination  was  held  under  the  new  system; 
further  modifications  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced 
in  them,  without,  however,  affecting  their  general  character ; 
and  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Council  of  1857  has,  in  its 
main  principles,  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  regulations  under 
which  examinations  for  direct  commissions  have  been  held  to 
the  present  time. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  evidence  given  before,  the 
Commission  of  1869,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary,  from 
time  to  time,  to  diminish  the  difficulty  of  the  examinations, 
owing  to  the  number  of  failures  among  the  candidates,  and 
that  the  present  standard  is  considerably  lower  than  that  orig- 
inally established.  An  acquaintance  with  French,  English  his- 
tory and  geography,  and  drawing,  was  at  first  an  indispensable 
condition  of  qualification,  but  is  now  no  longer  required;  the 
obligatory  subjects  of  examination  have  thus  been  reduced 
from  five  to  two — mathematics  and  English — while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge  formerly 
exacted  has  been  reduced. 

The  first  examination  under  the  new  system  took  place  in 
February,  1858.  Even  before  this,  at  the  end  of  1867,  the 
place  of  examination  had  been  transferred  from  Sandhurst  to 
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LondoD,  and  the  method  of  conducting  the  examinations  by 
printed  papers,  instead  of  by  vivd  voce^  had  been  adopted. 
The  examinations  have,  ever  since  that  period,  been  conducted 
by  examiners  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Military  Education, 
and  have,  as  a  rule,  been  held  half  yearly.  By  a  regulation 
which  has  been  for  some  years  in  force,  candidates  for  direct 
comniicsions  arc  also  permitted  to  be  examined  at  foreign  sta- 
tions. The  examination  is,  in  this  case,  conducted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  board  appointed  by  the  officer  commanding  the 
station  ;  but  the  method  of  examination  is,  in  all  other  i-espects, 
identical  with  that  adopted  at  homo.  Tlie  examination  papers 
are  forwarded  by,  and  the  candidates'  replies  are  returned  to, 
the  Council  of  Military  Education. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  Council  was  intended  to  regulate 
admission  to  the  army  in  ordinary  times  of  jwace ;  but  almost 
immediately  after  it  had  been  formally  approved,  and  before  it 
had  actually  come  into  operation,  the  pressure  occasioned  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  ]Mutiiiy  led  to  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  circumstances.  In  September,  1857,  a  circular  was 
issued,  announcing  that  commissions  would  be  given  without 
examination  on  the  condition  of  the  applicant  raising  a  cei*tain 
number  of  recruits.  In  March,  however,  of  the  following  year, 
this  temporary  measure  was  abolished,  the  pressure  for  troops 
being  no  longer  such  as  to  render  its  continuance  necessary. 
Since  that  period  no  candidates,  with  the  exception  of  graduates 
of  the  universities,  have  obtained  commissions  without  passing 
the  regular  examination. 

Before  18G2,  candidates  were  eligible  for  commissions  with- 
out purchase,  on  passing  the  examination  for  direct  appoint- 
ments. Sinc«  that  year,  however,  all  free  commissions  have 
been  reserved  for  cadets  at  Sandhuret,  and  those  who  pass  the 
direct  examination  have  only  obtained  commissions  by  pur- 
chase. 

RBOULATIONB  FIT  FORCE  IN  1869. 

I.  The  examinations  of  candidates  for  direct  commissions  will  be  held  In 
London  at  such  periods  as  the  exij^cncies  of  tlie  ser^'ice  may  reouire»  aud  be 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education  by  cxam- 
Insr-i  appointed  for  tlic  purpose.  The  nuTnber  of  canciidates  summoned  to 
attend  eoch  examination  will  be  limited  to  the  requirements  of  the  ser>*ice. 

IT.  Tlie  aj;e  of  candidates  examined  for  direct  appointments  will  be,  until 
fnrthcrnotice,  from  17  to  20  years  for  the  infantry,  from  17  to  22  years  for  the 
cavalry,  and  from  17  to  2C  years  for  colonial  corps. 

in.  The  candidate  will  be  examined  by  a  medical  board,  to  anccrtaln  that 
n«  is  in  every  point  of  view,  as  rci>rards  his  physical  constitution,  fit  lor  milltaiy 
eervlcc. 
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He  will  be  reqalred  to  produce  the  following  certificates,  which  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  Council  of  Militanr  EdutatTon,  13  Great  George  street, 
8.  W.,  as  soon  as  possible  after  tlie  receipt  of  tiie  Military  Secretary's  order  to 
attend  for  examination : 

(a.  >  A  certillcate  of  baptism,  or  other  satisfactory  proof  of  his  a^e. 

(6.)  A  ceriiiicate  from  a  minister  of  the  churcii  or  of  the  denomination  to 
which  ho  beIon:{s,  that  he  lias  been  dtfly  instructed  in  the  principles  oi'  roli^^ion. 

(c.)  A  certidcAte  of  good  moral  cliaracter,  signed  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
parish  to  wliieli  he  belongs,  or  by  the  tutor  or  head  of  the  school  or  collci;c  at 
which  be  has  received  his  education,  for  at  k^ast  the  two  preceding  ycar^ ;  <  r 
such  other  proof  of  good  moral  character  as  will  bo  satisfactory  tJ  tlio 
Commander-in-Chief. 

('.i. )  A  statement  of  tlic  subjects  in  which  he  wishes  to  bo  examined. 

1 V.  Tlie  following  will  be  the  subjects  of  examination,  but  no  candidate 

will  bo  allowed  to  be  examined  in  more  than.^  of  these  subjects. 

Marks. 

Ti.^  r.irt»=5«=  (  Latin,        •           •           •           •           •    2,000 
TIic  classics  j  Q^^jJ^ ll^jyo 

Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed,  .           •           •           •  3,600 

Eiii^lish  language,            .....  1,200 

Modem    languages  (not   including  provincial  dia- 
lects) each,         ......  1,200 

History,  ancient  and  modem,  with  geography,          .  1,200 
Natural  sciences,  i.e.,  mineralogy  and  geology,          .  1,200 
Experimental  sciences,  «*.«.,  chemistry,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, including  magnetism,             .           .           .  1,200 
Drawing,  .......  600 

y.  Of  the  foregoing  subjects,  the  elementary  bmnohes  of  mathematics  and 
the  English  language,'  to  the  extent  stated  in  the  following  paragraphs,  will 
be  considered  obligatory: 

1.  In  mathematics,  1,200  marks  will  be  given  to  the  following  obligatory 
portions,  viz.,  arithmetic,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  proportion, 
extraction  of  tiie  square  root,  and  simple  interest. 

Algebra,  including  fractions,  simple  equations,  and  questions  producing 
them:  Euclid,  the  first  three  books. 

Of  the  1,200  marks  allotted  to  the  foregoing  portions  of  mathematics,  400 
will  be  required  for  qualitlcation,  and  of  these  at  least  200  must  be  obtained  in 
arithmetic. 

2.  In  the  English  languaj^e,  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  correctly 
and  in  a  good  legible  hand  from  dictation,  and  to  compose  grammatically. 
He  will  be  required  to  obtain  at  least  200  marks  in  this  subject 

3.  Out  of  the  remaining  subjects  the  candidate  may  select  any  three. 

4.  No  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  count  the  marks  gained  in  any  one  of 
the  three  voluntary  subjects,  unless  amounting  to  one^sixth  of  the  whole 
number  of  marks  allotted  to  that  subject ;  and  for  qualification,  he  will  be 
required  to  obtain  on  his  five  subjects  a  total  of  1.500  marks. 

5.  In  the  examination  in  classics,  passages  will  be  given  for  translation 
from  the  books  usually  read  at  schools ;  grammatical  questions  will  be  set, 
and  English  passages  also  given  for  translation  into  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages. 

VL  The  result  of  each  examination  will  be  reported  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  the  names  of  any  candidates  who  distinguish  themselves  will  be 
specially  brought  to  his  notice. 

VII.  An  unsuccessful  candidate  will  not  be  debarred  from  applying  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  for  permission  to  attend  a  future  examination.  No  can- 
didate, however,  will  be  allowed  more  than  three  trials. 

Should  a  candidate  obtain  onl^  between  700  and  1,200  marks,  ho  will  not  be 
allowed  to  present  himself  for  reexamination  for  at  least  six  months.  If  he 
obtains  less  than  700  marks,  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  months  must  elapee 
before  he  can  be  allowed  to  present  himself  again. 

In  all  cases  permission  to  be  reexamined  must  depend  upon  the  number  of 
applicants  on  the  list. 

In  subsequent  examinations  no  credit  will  bo  given  for  the  marks  gdned 
by  a  candidate  on  former  occasions. 

In  the  event  of  a  candidate  not  appearing"  for  exaodnation  at  the  time 
appointed,  such  candidate  will  not  be  permittcwl  to  attend  on  the  next  occasion, 
ana  he  will  render  himself  liable  to  have  his  name  either  erased  entire)/  or 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  those  noted  for  examination. 

35 
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ym.  A  student  at  either  of  the  Uniyenities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dub- 
lin, London,  SL  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  or  Queeu^B  Unl- 
vursity,  Ireland,  who  shall  have  jiasscd  tlie  examination  neeessary  for  talcing  a 
degree  in  arts,  is  qualihed  for  a  commission  by  purchase  without  being  required 
to  pass  the  for^;^>ing  examination,  provided  lie  is  witliin  the  limits  of  17  and 
23  years  of  a^c  u.  for  the  infantry,  17  an^  25  years  if  for  tlie  cavalry,  and  of  17 
and  isa  years  for  colonial  corps,  and  can  produce  the  certificates  marked  (a),  (6), 
and  (<•). 

Such  candidate  must  furnish  a  certificate  of  bavin;::  graduated,  or  of  having 
passed  the  examinations,  signed  by  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  and  show- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  examination  took  place. 

On  his  application  being  approved,  the  candidate  will  receive  an  order  to  bo 
medically  examined  as  to  his  piiysicnl  fitness  for  tlie  service. 

The  candidate  will  address  his  application,  accompanied  by  the  necessary 
certificates,  to  the  Military  Secretary,  llorse  Guards. 

lU.  PUBLIC    SCHOOL    EDUCATION    AS    PREPARATOIIY    TO    lULITABf 

EXAMIXATI0X8. 

A,— GENERAL  XOTICE. 

Ix  connection  with  the  Modem  Dcpaitments,  at  some  pnl> 
lie  schools,  technical  instruction  in  military  subjects  is  actually 
at  present  given.  This,  for  instance,  is  the  case  at  Chelten- 
liain  College,  the  Modem  Department  at  which  appears,  in 
fact,  to  have  been  originally  instituted  with  the  express  object 
of  affording  means  of  special  military  education,  and  at  the 
present  day  is  officially  called  the  "Military  and  Civil  Depart- 
ment/' At  one  time,  also,  even  at  some  schools  in  which 
Modem  Departments  did  not  exist,  classes  were  formed  in 
which  instruction  in  military  subjects  was  given  to  boys  in- 
tended for  the  army.  Both  at  Eton  and  at  Harrow  such 
classes  existed,  and  fortification  and  military  dniwing  v.  ero 
taught  in  them.  The  object  of  the  formation  of  these  classes 
appears  in  both  cases  to  have  been  to  enable  boys  to  go  up 
straight  from  school  to  the  exa.nii nations  for  admission  to  the 
army,  without  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  private  tui- 
tion. At  the  time  of  their  institution  a  knowledge  of  fortifi- 
cation was  required  in  the  examination  for  direct  commissions, 
and  a  candidate  was  therefore  unable  to  present  himself  for 
this  examination  without  some  special  preparation.  At  the 
commencement  of  1858,  however,  the  direct  commission  ex- 
aminations were  entirely  remodelled ;  the  small  amount  of 
fortification  previously  required  was  at  that  time  excluded 
from  the  subjects  of  examination,  which  have  ever  since  been 
of  a  non-professional  character,  and  more  or  less  such  as  enter 
into  the  course  of  ordinary  liberal  education.  With  the  ex- 
clusion of  technical  subjects  from  the  military  examinations, 
the  neccBsity  for  any  special  instruction  in  such  subjects. in 
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candidates  for  admission  to  the  array,  ceased.  The  military 
class  at  Harrow  seems  to  have  died  out  within  a  few  years  of 
its  establishment ;  it  has  not  been  in  existence  during  the  last 
ten  yeai-s  and  more.  At  Eton,  though  the  corresponding  class 
is  still  maintained,  the  teaching  of  technical  military  subjects 
in  it  has  been  abandoned.  Even  in  the  Modern  Department 
at  Cheltenham  the  instruction  appears  of  late  years  to  have 
become  of  a  less  decidedly  military  character  than  it  originally 
was ;  and  fortification,  which  was  at  one  time  taught  at  AVel- 
lington  College,  no  longer  enters  into  the  course  of  instruction 
there.  In  the  Modern  Side,  which  has  within  the  present  year 
been  established  at  Harrow,  though  j)artially  intended,  among 
other  purposes,  to  assist  the  education  of  boys  intended  for  the 
army,  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  special  inilitary  instruction. 
The  question  of  the  possibility  of  affording  an  adequate 
inilitary  education  at  civil  schools  was  fully  discussed  by  the 
Conimissionei's  appointed  in  1856  to  consider  the  training  of 
ofl5cei*s  for  the  scientific  corps. 

Having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  professional  military  education  as 
hitherto  given  in  this  countr>'  has  been  begun  at  too  early  an  a^c,  we  are  met 
by  what  may  be  called  the  extreme  opposite  view,  which  would  suggest  the 
desirableness  of  giving  up  altogether  education  in  military  colleges  previously 
to  entering  the  army,  or  to  entering  a  purely  practical  class  or  college  for  the 
special  corps  of  Artillery  and  Engineers.  An  opinion  appears  to  exist  that 
the  ordinary  schools  of  the  country  are  the  best  means  oi  giving  nearly  tlio 
whole  teaching  of  general  and  even  military  science  which  Is  desirable  for  all 
classes  of  officers  before  entering  the  army.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  not 
only  modem  languages  and  mathematics,  but  military  history  and  topography 
are  likely  to  be  taught  in  such  schools  sufficiently  for  the  highest  miliuiiy 
purposes,  and  that  even  young  men  intended  for  the  special  arms  of  the  ser- 
vice may,  on  joining  a  inilitary  academy,  be  absolved,  or  almost  entirely  ab- 
solved, from  any  other  studies  than  tliose  included  under  the  expression  *'  a 
purdy  practical  course. '  * 

The  Commissioners  expressed  their  unhesitating   dissent 

from  this  view.     After  pointing  out  the  difficulties  of  giving 

at  ordinary  schools  a  complete  preparation  even  in  studies  of 

a  general  preparatory  character,  such  as  modem  languages 

and  mathematics,  and  the  still  greater  difliculties  of  teaching 

special  subjects,  like  military  history  and  topography,  the 

Report  proceeds : 

Agreeing,  therefore,  as  to  the  fact  of  a  '*  sound  general  education  befnff 
given  by  public  schools,"  we  are  unable  to  draw  from  it  the  conclusion  that 
uiev  will  '^giveaspecitic  military  education.**  They  may  indeed  assist  our 
miiitary  education,  in  a  manner  which  the  true  sense  of  tlio  term  **  soahd 
general  education  '*  expresses,  by  encouraging  preliminary  tastes  and  studies, 
such  as  general  histt^ry,  mathematics,  and  modem  languages,  English  in- 
cluded, to  a  greater  extent  than  they  do  at  present  But  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  science  of  war  at  all,  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  can  onlv  be  taught 
folly  in  cases  where  young  officers  have  the  passion  and  the  capacity  to  be^n 
It  early,  by  its  own  teachers,  and  in  its  own  place.    The  teachers  should  oe 
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practical  men,  as  well  as  men  of  militarr  science ;  the  place  a  military  coIIegVL 
And  the  great  schools  of  the  country  will  perform  the  same  serrice  to  such  m 
academy  for  young  scientific  officers  as  they  do  for  places  which  gire  a  spe- 
cific education  for  other  professions ;  they  wiU  prepare  for  ii,  but  disclaim  any 
attempt  to  caavfldt  <l. 

The  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  Commission  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  any  direct  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  possibility  of  giving  technical  military  instruction  at  civil 
schools ;  but  the  disinclination  shown  by  the  Commissioners  to 
recommend  even  the  general  institution  of  ^^  Modem  Depart- 
ments '^  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  view  with  favor  the  introduction  of  any  system  of 
special  instruction  into  the  ordinary  school  course. 

The  question  has  been  dealt  with  at  considerable  length  in 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  pi'esent  Commission.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Barry,  Mr.  Southwood,  Dr. 
Benson,  and  Dr.  Temple,  to  which  paiticular  reference  is  made 
in  the  Report,  opinions  on  the  subject  were  Expressed  by 
several  military  witnesses.  Major-General  Sir  P.  Herbert  con- 
siders that  all  which  is  learnt  at  Sandhurst — all  the  knowl- 
edge requisite  for  a  line  officer — ^might  equally  well  be  acquired 
at  a  public  school,  if  proper  arrangements  were  made  for 
teaching  it.  In  his  opinion  fortification  (including  the  practi- 
cal construction  of  field-works),  military  drawing  and  survey- 
ing, military  history  and  drill,  could  all  be  taught  by  military 
instructors  at  public  schools  without  difficulty,  and  without 
interference  with  the  subjects  of  generar  education.  Major- 
General  White  considers  that  military  history,  modem  lan- 
guages, and  drawing  might  be  taught  with  advantage  at  pub- 
lic schools  to  boys  intended  for  the  army,  although  it  would 
be  difficult  to  teach  the  practical  work  of  field  fortification, 
artillery,  and  surveying.  Colonel  Baker  appears  to  be  of 
6pinion  that  at  the  Universities,  certainly,  a  special  prelimi- 
nary education  might  be  given  to  candidates  for  the  army,  on 
a  system  similar  to  that  which  it  was  at  one  time  proposed  to 
introduce  at  Cambridge,  but  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  been  actually  adopted.  At  the  same  time,  though  this 
instruction  would  be  of  a  special  character,  Colonel  Baker 
does  not  seem  to  contemplate  its  embracing  strictly  technical 
military  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  of  opinion  that  special  military 
classes  at  public  schools  would  fail;   Major-Geneftil  Sir  F. 
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Abbott  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  establish  such  classes ;  Colonel 
Hort  is  decidedly  opposed  to  an  attempt  to  give  military  in- 
struction at  any  but  a  military  college,  on  the  ground  that  it 
could  not  be  so  effectively  given  at  a  civil  establishment,  and 
would,  moreover,  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  a  general 
education ;  and  Lient.-6eneral  Sir  D.  Cameron  considers  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  public  schools  to  give  a  thorough 
or  perfect  knowledge  of  the  practical  subjects  taught  at  Sand- 
hurst, such  as  fortification,  artillery,  military  drawing,  and 
surveying. 

In  connection  with  the  same  subject  suggestions  have  been 
made  by  some  witnesses  that  the  Government  should  assign  a 
certain  nimibcr  of  free  commissions  annually,  as  prizes  to  be 
competed  for,  either  at  paiticular  public  schools,  or  more  gen- 
erally amongst  candidates  educated  at  such  schools,  llie 
institution  of  military  exhibitions  or  scholarships  at  civil 
schools,  and  of  military  degrees  at  the  Universities,  has  been 
also  suggested.  By  some  witnesses  these  proposals  are  advo- 
cated with  the  special  view  of  inducing  public  schools  to  adopt 
a  system  of  military  instruction ;  by  others  with  the  more 
general  object  of  holding  out  increased  encouragement  to  enter 
the  service  to  candidates  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a 
public  school  education. 

Although  the  question  of  giving  military  instruction  at 
public  schools  was  not  specially  discussed  by  the  Public  School 
Commissioners,  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  results  of 
public  school  education  in  preparing  candidates  for  the  mili- 
tary examinations.  Their  Report  speaks  as  follows  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject : 

The  number  of  public-school  boys  who  enter  the  army  Is  not  lan^e.  Of 
1,976  candidales  for  direct  commissions  within  three  years,  V£i  only  had  been 
at  any  of  these  schools.  Of  these  102  succeeded  and  20  failed.  It  wiU  be 
observed,  on  reference  to  the  returns,  that  this  proportion  of  failures  is  con- 
•iderably  below  the  average ;  the  public  school  men,  therefore,  were  better 
prepared  than  the  general  run  of  candidates.  Of  W  who  passed  at  their  first 
examination,  38  came  immediately  from  school,  58  had  bad  intermediate  tni- 
tlon.    Of  Uie  20  who  failed,  14  had  had  such  tuition. 

The  public-school  candidates  for  Sandhurst  during  the  same  period  were  28 
ont  of  o75 ;  the  proportion  who  succeeded  being  here  also  above  the  average. 
Ot  18  who  succeeded,  11  came  straight  from  school ;  of  fire  who  faUed,  only 
one. 

The  scheme  of  examinations  for  direct  commissions,  framed  to  meet  the 
■ngKestions  of  the  Head  Masters  of  public  schools,  is  simple  and  easy,  and 
requires  nothing  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  boy  of  moderate  Industiy 
ana  ordinary  capacity ;  and  it  is  clear  that  no  boy,  who  will  give  himself  a 
Uttle  trouble,  needs  to  forego  the  wholesome  influences  of  a  great  school  for 
the  sake  of  being  *'  crammed  **  in  Uie  house  of  a  tutor.  The  Suidhurst  ezami- 
nation  is  also  evidently  within  the  reach  of  the  schoola. 
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The  qoalifylii^  examination  for  Woolwich  appemn,  before  1962,  to  have 
required  au  aniuuut  uf  iDuthematical  knuwlrdge  dillii'ult  uf  attainment  for  a 
buy  educaUrU  at  a  public  «ch«>ol ;  bat  it  uudemkent  in  tliat  rear  some  chancca 
wliieli  have  made  it  «.-a»icr  fur  candidates  who  bavc  nut  received  a  apccial 
training.  The  ubliiratory  mathematics  do  nut  now  ^  l>eyond  plane  trigo- 
nometry :  and  a  candidate  need  not  obtain  in  them,  to  qualify,  more  than  <00 
niarKii  «>ut  uf  o.5uu  ;  with  this  nunimum,  and  with  a  fair  pruticienc}*  in  Latin, 
Greok.  French,  and  Keunietrical  drawin::.  he  is  entitled  to  enter  into  the  com- 
petitiun.  This  (Standard  is  certainly  not  so  bit;^  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  a  boy 
educated  at  a  ifuud  putilic  sc-houl.  and  frum  a  table  shuwini;  the  working;  o'f 
the  scheme  at  tbe  examination  uf  Januan*.  lr4S,  it  appears  tliat  of  the  20  snc- 
cei^fsful  comiK'titurs,  11  distinj^ished  thenisehes  in  classics;  the  other  marks 
were  chiefly  irained  in  niathemaiics  and  French.  In  three  years,  pn-vious  to 
this  dian:;!'.  lA  public-school  candidates  |)essed  and  49  failed*  to  pass  the  qnali- 
fyinil  exuiiiinatiun.  tbc  tutals  bein^  545  und  (V:AI.  Of  the  whole  84,  two  only 
Went  direct  fruni  the  schuuls.  and  these  failed. 

In  anutber  passai^c  the  Comniissiuncrs  say  :  **  The  main  studies  of  the  pub- 
lic iichools  iK'in:;  classical,  it  is  obvious  that.  uiiK'S>>  a  due  amount  uf  weight 
is  loven  to  tbe  classics  in  tlie  Woolwich  examinations.  Itoysfrom  those  si*boolB 
will  nut  stand  a  fair  chance  in  the  cumpctitiun.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  is  of 
import:ince  that  the  examinatiuns  shuuld  cum]>rise  utber  subjects  besides 
cla>sics.  it  is  al»uubviuus  that  unless  the  public  si-huuls  provide  a  due  amount 
of  instruction  in  thu*te  other  subjects,  the  candidates  whom  they  send  np  must 
eonii>ete  at  a  di.^advanta^re.  It  is  certain  that  there  has  hitherto  been  a  want 
of  adjustment  iK'tween  the  Woolwich  standanl  and  the  teaching;  of  the  pubiie 
schools.  The  fault,  wc  think,  lies  chictly,  thouirh  not  wholly,  in  the  deUcien- 
cies  in  the  course  of  education  pursued  at  the  latter;  and  we  are  convinced 
that  when  these  deficiencies  have  bi'cn  supplied  the  difliculty  which  is  now 
complained  of  will  s|K*edily  disapi.>ear.  But  it  is  also  to  be  «>bserved,  with 
rcsiKt't  to  the  Wuolwieh  exaniin:itiuns  themselves,  that  the  scale  of  marks  has 
lately  (as  we  have  already  stat4*d)  undcrtrune  an  alteratiun,  which  diminishes 
tbe  amount  of  matheniaticsl  attainment  requiriKl,  and  allows  greater  weight 
to  classical  Fcholarsliip.  It  apiK-ars  prubalilc  that  the  Modem  Departments 
at  Cheltenham  and  MarllH)nmi;h  would  not  have  been  what  they  are  had  the 
«  old  Woolwich  standanl,  which  is  stated  to  have  influenced  them  so  strongly^ 
been  the  same  as  the  present  :  and  probable,  also,  that  they  will  hereafter  icel 
the  cU'ects  of  tbe  cLui>;;c  which  Las  been  made  in  it 

II L  EX.VMIXATION8  FOR  FROMOTIONS. 
HISTORICAL  XOTICE. 

ExAMiXATiONS  for  promotion  wore  for  the  first  time  insti- 
tuted shortly  after  tlie  introduction  of  examinations  foradinis- 
eion  to  the  annv,  hv  the  Duke  of  Wellinixton  when  Com- 
mander-in-CIiief,  in  the  year  ISoO.  A  eircuhir  memoranduni, 
published  on  the  14th  of  May  of  that  year,  announced  that  all 
officers  would  in  future  be  subjected  to  an  examination  pre- 
viously to  promotion  to  the  respective  ranks  of  lieutenant  and 
captain.  The  fii-st  examination  was  to  be  confined  to  subjects 
connected  with  the  rudiments  of  drill,  regimental  duties,  inte- 
rior economy,  and  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War.  The 
second  examination  for  the  rank  of  captain  was  in  addition  to 
»  exten<l  to  more  general  subjects,  and  to  include  geography, 
ancient  and  modem  history,  mathematics,  and  field  and  |>er- 
manent  fortification  ;  but  the  examination  in  these  subjects 
was  not  intended  to  affect  lieutenants  who  had  entered  the  ser- 
vice i)rcyiously  to  1840. 
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The  examination  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
was  to  be  conducted  regimentally  by  the  commanding  officer 
and  the  two  next  senior  officers  of  the  candidate's  regiment. 
The  purely  professional  portion  of  the  second  examination,  for 
the  rank  of  captain,  was  to  be  conducted  in  llie  same  manner ; 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  testing  the  candidates'  qualifica- 
tions in  the  more  general  subjects  required  in  this  examina- 
tion, it  was  stated  that  such  orders  would  be  given  in  each 
individual  case  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  might  think  proper 
and  necessary. 

These  regulations  contiuued  in  force  up  to  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education  in  1857, 
although  it  apj)ears,  both  from  official  statements  made  by  the 
Secretary  at  War,  and  from  numerous  expressions  of  opinion 
in  Parliament  between  the  years  1854  and  1857,  that,  at  least 
so  far  as  rescarded  the  second  examination  for  the  rank  of 
captain,  little  attempt  was  made,  even  nominally,  to  enforce 
the  regulations.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  proposed,  in  1854,  in 
connection  with  his  general  scheme  of  military  education,  to 
remodel  the  examinations  and  to  institute  a  special  machhiery 
for  conducting  them ;  and  though  no  actual  steps  were  taken 
to  carry  out  his  proposal,  the  necessity  of  making  the  exami- 
nations real  and  genuine  tests  of  professional  knowledge,  and 
of  enforcing  strict  qualifications  for  promotion,  was  frequently 
recognized  in  the  numerous  discussions  which  took  place  in 
Parliament  on  the  subject  of  military  education  during  the 
course  of  the  Crimean  War. 

The  Council  of  Military  Education,  on  their  appointment 
in  1857,  were  directed  to  consider  the  question  of  the  profes- 
sional examination  of  officers  for  promotion  up  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  submitted  a  proposal 
on  this  subject,  in  connection  with  a  scheme  for  providing  in- 
struction for  officers  after  entering  the  service. 

New  regulations  on  the  subject  were  issued  on  the  19th 
of  July,  1858,  which,  while  introducing  little  change  in  regard 
to  the  examination  of  comets  and  ensigns,  rendered  a  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics,  history,  and  fortification  no  longer  requi- 
site in  the  second  examination  for  the  rank  of  captain.  Geog- 
raphy, on  the  other  hand,  was  stih  retained  among  the  sub- 
jects, and,  as  a  condition  of  promotion  to  a  captaincy,  a  lieu- 
tenant was  required  "  to  be  able  to  state  the  general  divisions 
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of  tho  world,  the  name  of  the  capital  of  each  nation  in  Europe, 
and  the  principal  rivers,  seaports,  and  military  posts  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  Ilcr  Majesty ^s  Dominions  in  every  part 
of  the  world.'*  The  examinations  of  comets  and  ensigns  still 
continued  to  he  conducted  regimentally ;  that  of  lieutenants, 
so  far  as  related  to  matters  of  regimental  economy,  detail,  or 
discipline,  was  to  he  made  hy  hoards  of  officers  appointed  hy 
the  commanding  officer  at  the  station,  consisting,  when  pos- 
sihle,  of  three  senior  officers  not  of  the  same  corps  as  the 
candidate. 

In  Novemher,  1858,  revised  regulations  were  issued,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  of 
Military  Education,  made  considerahle  changes  in  the  exami- 
nations, and  placed  them  on  their  present  hasis.  The  subjects 
of  regimental  and  ordinary  duties  on  which  candidates  were 
to  he  examined  were  more  minutely  detailed  than  heretofore ; 
the  examinations  were  made  entirely  professional,  geography 
being  excluded  from  the  second  examination,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  was  announced  that  lieutenants  would  he  required  to 
show  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  reconnaissance  and  of  field  for- 
tification. But  the  most  important  change  made  at  this  time 
was  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examinations, 
which  were  no  longer  to  he  carried  on  regimentally,  but 
by  a  board  appointed  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  dis- 
trict, consisting  (if  possible)  of  three  field  officers, — with  the 
additional  provision  that  in  no  case  in  which  it  could  possibly 
be  avoided,  an  officer  of  the  same  regiment  as  the  candidate 
was  to  be  a  member  of  the  board.  Cornets  and  ensigns  were 
to  be  required  to  pass  the  examination  before  completing  eight 
months'  service ;  and,  in  order  to  give  additional  stringency 
to  the  regulatiofls,  it  was  announced  that  the  Commander4n- 
Chief  would  "  not  hesitate  to  promote  (either  regimentally  or 
from  other  corps)  officers  who  may  have  passed  the  required 
examination,  in  place  of  the  idle  and  incompetent." 

RBQULATIONB  IN  FORCE  IN  1869. 

If{fanlry  and  Ccmdlry, 

150.  Before  oi&ccra  arc  recommended  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lientenanti 
the  commanding  oi&cer  is  to  apply  to  the  senior  officer  of  the  district  or  sta- 
tion for  a  boara  to  examine  and  report  upon  their  qualifications  as  under : 

(a.)  The  J  mnst  have  a  thorough  Imowlcdire,  and  mn»t  fAvB  an  aceoont,  of  Uiedntlsi 
tiiey  have  to  perrorm  as  regimental  orderly  officers,  as  pfficers  commandJbig 
guaras,  or  as  subaltern  officers  of  guards  under  officers  of  superior  nuik« 
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(y.)  They  mnst  hare  a  thoroasi^  knowledge  cf ,  «id  be  able  to  pat  a  companj 
through  the  Tariou  ezerclM*  and  eTcriutlons  prescribed  in  the  flrei  two 
pjrtt  of  the  ^*  Field  Exerci!>eB  of  the  Infantry ; "  and  they  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  rifle  drill  and  practice,  and  the  theoretical  principles  of  mofketey, 
ai  defined  in  the  aatborizcd  book  of  inetrnction. 

ie.)  Thoy  muf t  know  exactly  the  place  of  all  the  company  ofUcers  In  erery  pitna- 
tiou  of  the  battalion,  aud  bo  able  to  command  a  company  in  battalion  exer- 
cise. 

('/.)  They  ma«t  bo  acqnalntcd  with  sach  parts  of  the  Qnecn's  Reflations  and 
Orders  for  the  Army  m  relate  to  the  duties  and,  conduct  of  a  pubaltcm 
officer,  and  with  the  Mutiny  Act  aud  Articles  of  War,  so  lar  as  is  nece»sary 
for  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of  a  conrt-martisl. 

{€.)  Thoy  mui»t  bo  acquainted  with  the  rcfi^lations  of  the  army  in  reinard  to  the  par 
and  messing  of  the  troopn,  the  supply  of  clothing  and  necessaries,  and  all 
dntaiU  rt^snrding  the  weicrht  of,  ancl  mode  of  carrylnir.  the  various  artldea 
of  the  soldier's  iZit,  arms,  accoutrements,  and  ammunition. 

ICO.  In  addition  to  such  portions  of  the  foregoing  as  may  apply  to  the  cav- 
alry service,  it  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  comcto  recommended  for  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant, — 

(a.)  That  they  shall  have  learnt  their  foot  drill  and  sword  exercise,  and  have  been 

lii2»tructed  tu  the  hiugle  aud  double  ride. 
0.)  That  they  »hall  be  able  to  ])ut  a  troop  through  the  carbine,  lanccL  and  sword 

exercise,  and  to  exerci^^e  both  a  miuad  and  troop  in  the  drill  ana  evolutiona 

prei>cribed  in  the  Cavalry  Exercise  Book. 
(c.)  That  they  shall  be  able  to  command  a  troop  in  squadron  exercise. 
id.)  That  they  shall  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  detail  of  saddlery,  the 

mode  of  fitting  the  paddle,  bridle,  etc.,  and  of  the  whole  equipment  of  the 

cavalry  soldier  aud  Lis  hon^c. 

ICl.  Lieutenants  In  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry  will,  in  addition  to  the  f ore- 
fCoin^,  before  they  are  recommended  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain,  be 
reqcured  to  show  that  they  are  further  duly  qualified  as  follows; 

(a.)  They  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act 
and  Arilclt  s  of  War.  and  of  the  forms  and  proceedings  of  courts-martial, 
and  must  give  evidence  of  having  studied  some  of  the  standard  works  on 
military  law. 

(&.)  Tht;y  must  understand  perfectly  the  evolutions  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  or  a 
batialion  of  lufiiuLry,  as  laid  down  in  the  regulations  for  those  services 
respectively. 

(c.)  They  mtist  be  acqnainted  with  the  light  infantry  drill,  dutiea  of  outposts, 
patrol^,  escorts,  advanced  aud  rear  f^uards. 

{'!.)  They  must  perfectly  understand  the  interior  economy  of  a  troop  or  company, 
and  the  established  system  of  keeping  their  accounts. 

(«.)  They  mtist  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Queen's  and  War  Office  Regula- 
tions applicable  to  their  own  branch  of  the  service. 

(/.)  They  mu»t  be  competent  to  take  charge  of  a  troop,  company,  or  detachment,  in 
every  position  in  which  it  may  be  jdaced. 

(7.)  And  they  will  be  required  to  show  that  they  have  a  stifficient  knowledge  of 
llwld  fortification  aud  recounaiseance. 

1(52.  The  board  of  examination  Is  to  consist,  if  possible,  of  threo  field 
officers;  but  on  no  occasion,  when  it  can  be  avoided,  is  any  officer  of  the  same 
regiment  as  the  candidate  to  be  a  member.  In  all  cases  the  board  will  aaccr- 
tom  by  practical  examination,  as  well  as  by  verbal  and  written  answers  to 
questions,  whetlicr  the  officer  is  instructed  in  the  subjecta  specified  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs.  The  questions  are  to  be  written  on  half  margin,  and  the 
replies  written  opposite  to  tbeuL  The  board  will  mark  in  red  ink  its  correc- 
tion of  anv  mistakes  In  the  answers,  and  will  certify  in  each  cose  that  '*  the 
candidate  has  not  received  any  assistance  from  books  or  other  sources.'*  The 
report  of  the  board  to  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  when  officers  of  different 
regiments  arc  examined  by  the  same  board,  the  report  in  connection  with  each 
regiment  is  to  be  made  separately. 

163.  The  general  officer  commanding  will  forward  the  report  of  the  board, 
and  the  written  questions  and  replies,  to  the  odjutant-genenu,  a(fcompanied  by 
his  own  observations  thereon,  regarding  the  nature  of  tiie  examination,  the 
correctness  of  the  answers,  and  me  eli^bility  of  the  officer  examined. 

16L  Every  comet  or  ensign  is  to  be  examined  on  the  different  points 
herein  spccltled,  before  he  has  completed  one  year's  service ;  and  should  he 
fail  to  qualify  himself  for  promotion  within  that  period,  his  commanding  officer 
must  report,  through  the  general  officer  commanding,  for  the  information  of 
Ihe  Commander-in-Chief,  whether  it  is  owing  to  a  want  of  diligence  and  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  officer,  or  to  sickness,  or  other  clrcumstancefl  over 
which  he  could  have  had  no  controL 
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165.  No  oi&cor  will  be  recommeDded  for  promotion  to  the  rank  either  of 
lieutenant  or  captain  unleas  his  examination  papers  and  certilicate  of  qualifi- 
cation have  been  received  by  the  Military  Secretary ;  but  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  will,  in  all  cases,  select  the  senior  officer  who  may  have  quallticd  for 
promotion  to  the  higher  grade. 

ArtlUcry, 

106.  The  examination  of  lieutenants  of  artillery  for  the  rank  of  captain 
win  include  all  the  subjects  required  from  oflieers  of  the  line  of  corrcsi>ond- 
ing  rank,  except  that  a  general  knowledire  only  of  the  evolutions  of  cavalry 
and  infanti7  will  suffice.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  lieutenants  of  artillery 
are  to  be  examined  as  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  more  6i>ecial  duties  of 
their  arm  of  the  service.    The  following  will  serve  as  a  guide : 

(o.)  Flcld-ffun  drill,  Exerci«o  of  hcavj-  pims  on  ground  and  travcrf  ing  pbtronnff. 
mortar  drill,  rocket  drill,  AruiMioii};-::uii  drill,  practice  with  Lot  itiiot  and 
inolicii  inm  Hbellf,  ^uu  uud  traiii»ix»rtiiiv'  carriage  <trili. 

(P.)  Gcnerul  riuticti  of  the  men,  aud  |)riiici]>U-8  iiivolwd  in  inonntins:  anddi^moant- 
iuu:  (trdiianco  ^[eQerallv,  in  placing;  giiii^  on  towi-n*.  in  oinl)arkin«r  muU  tiisem- 
burkl us: ordnance,  and  in  ujoviii^  <<rdui:uce  up  bleep  incliiiei* ;  ai»o  liie  tackle, 
etc.,  n'qiiired  in  the  al>ovo  operationi*. 

(c.)  Different  pieceH  of  ordnanco  in  u-e  ihronphont  the  Fcr\'icG  at  the  lime  of  cxam- 
inaiion.  iheir  weight  aiid  calibre,  and  hpeciu)  pur]MthC. 

(i.)  Amninnitlon  employed  with  ordnance  |^;nenill>  ;  aiuniunition  employed  with 
AruiAtroni;  gun<*;'  geneml  ^on^tructil•ll  <if  a  Congreve  rocket,  aL.il  ihc princi- 
ple of  1(8  motion;  manulactu>e  and  actuiii  of  luzei>  and  tulK-M;  tLe  advaii- 
tMvo.H  ol  the  riio action,  and  the  pnneiple  ut>on  ^hicli  it  depeuust ;  i-w»«-Dlial 
]M>intj*  with  repaid  to  rifling  ordnance:  t;( iieral  principU8  or  breachiui^; 
po«lilon  anri  emplovnicnt  of  artillery  in  the  d«  Id ;  cousideratniuff  uhieh  reg- 
ulate the  rapidity  of  artdlery  fin';  printipiet*  connee'eri  with  theconatructiun 
of  artillery  camageii:  goueral  kn<wled;;e<l  luboraiory  dutii-s. 

(r.)  Embarkinieand  di«enibarkins;  hor^e^;  management  of  hor^t•l»  on  hwird  »bip. 

(y'.)To  bo  able  to  define  techuicul  arlilleiy  t«  nn-,  c c,  in  tuch  a  way  at*  touuika 
them  nnder.'4toi)d  by  th«)  non-com init>t$iMne<l  oftici  rs  aud  men  under  their 
command,  Hiirh  ao,— 1,  point  blank;  2,  point  b  aiik  muu'e:  8,  dispart;  4, 
chambrr?*;  6,  preponderance;  6,  ciflVnnt  kind*  oi  arillUry  lire;  7.  howdu- 
vAtlon  given  un  increase  of  rtin^fu;  6.  \%indui:e;  0  deviation,  etc.  etc. 

(j.)  Subatterna  who  luv«  be^  n  one  year «  r  nion*  in  the  Imre^u  brijrade,  or  in  a  field 
battery,  will  be  riquire<l,  in  audit icu  to  the  luregoli  g  mbjecle,  to  be  ihor- 
oui^hly  acquainted  wiib  t^iablo  dntien,  and  ho'PU  artillery  or  fled  battery 
niovemuuti*  aud  details.   Allmu&lLavuai,'eucral  knowledge  of  thute  subject*. 

167.  Every  officer,  on  becoming  the  thirtieth  on  the  list  of  licntenanis,  must 
be  prepared  to  undergo  the  required  examination.  Any  officer,  after  four 
years*  service,  may  ai)pl3'  for  such  exaiuination  at  an  earlier  period. 

•  lOS.  Instructions  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  Itsuod  to  the  general  or  other 
officer  comnmnding  districts  or  stations,  to  assemble  a  board,  to  consist  of 
three  officers,  viz.,  a  field  officer  (of  the  artillei^-,  if  possible),  an  officer  of  the 
stall",  and  a  captain  of  artillery',  or  an  officer  of  tliat  corps  who  may  already 
have  passed  the  examination.  Either  the  gunnery  instructor  or  the  tire-master 
should,  when  practicable,  be  selected  for  this  duty.  If  it  be  iiunossible  to 
obtain  a  stall  officer,  a  captain  of  tlie  line  should  be  substituted;  if  u  second 
officer  of  artillery  cannot  be  had,  an  officer  of  etigineers  should  be  substituted; 
but  either  the  president  or  one  member  must  be  of  the  artillery. 

10'.).  That  portion  of  the  examination  which  can  be  best  replied  to  In  writ- 
ing will  be  conducted  bv  means  of  questions  prepared  by  the  deputy  ad jiitant- 
freneral  of  artillcrv,  and  forwarded  to  the  general  officer  commanding  the 
district.  The  vim  voce  and  practical  examination  will  be  coiiducU.*d  by  the 
board  of  officers,  who  will  satisfy  tliemselves  that  the  officer  under  examination 
not  only  possesses  the  requisite  knowledj^e  himself,  but  tliat  he  is  able  to 
impart  that  knowledge  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  manner. 

170.  The  board  will  then  fonvard,  Uirough  the  general  officer,  its  report, 
together  with  tlie  written  answers,  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  forces;  and, 
in  returning  to  him  the  written  answen»,  the  president  of  the  board  will  certify 
that  tliey  are  the  boridjide  performances  of  the  candidate's,  without  a.ssistance. 
The  written  papers  will  then  be  examined  by  the  deputy  adjutant-general  of 
artillery,  and  the  result,  together  with  the  opiuiou  of  the  board,  reported,  to 
the  Commaudcr-lQ-Chief. 
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BOYAL  WARRANT   OP   OCTOBER  30,    1871. 

In  pursuance  of  the  abolition  of  the  whole  system  of  pur- 
chase, sale,  or  exeliange  for  money,  of  commissions  in  the 
army,  by  Royal  Warrant,  dated  July  20, 1871,  certain  changes 
in  respect  to  first  appointments,  regimental  promotion,  and  ex- 
changes, became  necessary,  and  were  provided  for  in  the  Royal 
Warrant  issued  October  30,  1871,  which  became  operative  on 
the  first  day  of  November  following.  By  these  regulations, 
the  first  step  in  official  rank  is  that  of  Sub-Lieutenant ;  the  rank 
of  Cornet  and  Ensign  being  no  longer  recognized.  As  a  gene- 
ral rule,  the  final  appointments  will  be  given  only  to  successful 
candidates  at  a  competitive  examination.  These  will  be  pro- 
bationary, and  revocable  in  case  the  unfitness  of  the  incum- 
bents shall  be  demonstrated  by  practical  tnal  in  their  work 
From  the  Memorandum  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (Edward 
Cardwell),  which  accompanies  the  Warrant,  we  cite  the  fol- 
lowing as  defining  the  present  system  of  original  appointments 
and  promotion 

Comini88ioi).s  as  Lieutenants  will  be  civcn  to  all  Comets  and  Ensij^s  ap- 
pointed before  the  26th  of  Aui^ust,  1871,  and  to  Comets  and  Ensi^s  apf)ointcd 
since  that  date  from  the  A  List  at  Sandhurst,  their  commissions  to  date  from 
the  tir»t  of  November. 

Commissions  as  Sub-Lieutenants  will  be  ^ivcn  to  : 

(a.)  All  other  Cornets  and  Ensiijus  appointed  after  the  26th  of  August,  1871, 
the  rank  of  Cornet  and  Ensign  being  abolished. 

(6. )  Candidates  who  have  passed  tlie  examination  for  Direct  Commissions, 
in  their  turn  as  vacancies  occur. 

(c.)  Candidates  for  commissions  in  the  Household  Cavalry  and  Foot  Guards 
who  are  nominated  to  till  the  vacancies  which  occur  in  those  regiments,  before 
the  date  of  the  tirst  competitive  examination  for  Sub-Lieutenaucics,  and  who 
pass  a  qualifying  examination. 

(d.)  Candidates  from  the  Universities  now  on  the  Commander-in-Chiefs 
Ust 

Bub-Lieutenants  will  be  attached  for  a  year  to  regiments  at  home.  They 
will  then  be  required  to  go  througli  a  course  of  instruction,  and  on  passing  a 
practical  professional  examination,  be  commissioned  to  regiments  as  Lieuten- 
ants. They  will  be  under  strict  discipline,  and  will  be  liable  to  be  removed 
for  anfituess,  cither  moral  or  physical,  and  for  misconduct  Those  unsuited 
to  the  Cavalry  may  be  transferred  to  the  Infantr>'. 

In  datiu:^  their  commissions  they  will  be  allowed  a  portion,  not  exceeding 
one  year,  of  their  services  as  Sub-Lieutenants ;  the  time  allowed  bcini^  deter- 
mined by  the  class  of  certiticute  tiiey  receive  after  their  3rear'8  regimental 
training,  their  conduct  while  under  instruction,  and  their  position  at  the  llnal 
examination.  Their  service  for  retirement  will  reckon  from  the  dut^j  of  their 
commissions  as  Lieutenants. 

Candidates  who  have  passed  the  examination  for  direct  commissions,  and 
have  also  passed  satisfactorily  through  a  year's  course  of  study  at  the  Royal 
Military  College  before  being  appointed  to  be  Sub-Lieutenants,  and  Sandhurst 
Cadets  from  the  B  List  will  be  commissioned  to  regiments  as  Lieutenants  on 
serving  satisfactorily  for  twelve  months  with  a  regiment  as  Sub-Llcutcnants. 

There  are  now  a  large  number  of  supemumerary  officers,  and  also  a  large 
number  of  candidates  who  have  passed  for  commissions. 

The  absorption  of  supemumerarv  officers  will  probably  be  completed, 
and  tha  candidates  who  have  pass'jd  for  commis.sions  have  received  their  ap- 
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pointmcnU  in  abont  two  yean  from  the  present  time,  and  personal  appoint- 
ments in  ttie  Army  will  then  only  bo  g:iven  as  follows : 

(a.)  To  Bucccssxul  candidates  at  a  competitive  examination. 

(6.)  To  non-commissioned  officers  recommended  for  promotion  by  the  Field- 
Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief. 

(c. )  To  candidates  from  the  Universities. 

((/.)  To  Queen's  Cadets,  Indian  Cadets,  and  Pages  of  Honor. 

(e.)  To  Lieutenants  of  Militia. 

The  comiKititive  examination  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners ;  tlie  standard  of  qualification  being  that  recommended  by  the 
Koyal  Commission  on  Militar}'  Education.  Ample  notice  will  be  given  of  the 
first  examination,  and  there  will  be  no  advantage  In  any  applications  being 
made  for  admission  to  be  examined  before  the  publication  of  such  notice. 

Non-commissioned  officers,  on  beinc  selected  for  promotion,  will  pass  in 
examination  In  certain  professional  subjects ;  and  then,  after  twelve  months* 
satisfactory  service  as  Sub-Llcutcnauts,  will  receive  commissions  as  Cleatcn- 
ants 

A  certain  number  of  Sub-Lieutenancies  a  year  will  be  allotted  to  candi- 
dates who  have  passed  the  University  examination  specified  in  the  Regulations. 
If  they  also  pass  the  examination  for  tho  decree  of  B.A.,  they  will  be  allowed 
two  years*  extension  of  the  limit  of  age.    University  candidates  will  be  re- 

auired  to  give  at  least  six  months*  notice  of  their  desire  to  be  admitted  into 
iio  Army.  If  in  any  year  there  should  be  more  candidates  than  appointmento, ' 
the  requisite  number  will  be  chosen  by  comi)ctition  between  the  candidates; 
after  their  appointment  they  will  go  througn  tho  same  course  as  other  Sub- 
lieutenants. 

There  will  bo  no  vacancies  for  two  years  for  any  candidates  from  the 
Universities  whose  names  are  not  now  on  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  list. 

Queen's  and  Indian  Cadets  and  Queen's  Pages  will  be  required  to  pass 
a  qualifying  examination,  which  for  the  present  will  be  the  same  as  that 
recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Military  Education.  The  nomina- 
tions will  remain  as  heretofore.  When  appointed,  Cadets  and  Pages  will  go 
through  tlio  same  course  as  otlier  Sub-Lieutenants. 

First  appointments  as  Subalterns  in  tho  Militia  will  be  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  tho  Lieutenants  of  counties.  Candidates,  before  receiving 
their  Commissions  as  Lieutenants  in  tlie  Militia,  will  bo  required  to  pass  a 
qualifying  examination  in  general  subjects  equal  to  the  standard  fixed  as 
necessary  for  a  candidate  fur  a  Sub-Lieutenancy.  Tliey  will  next  be  required 
to  bo  attached  to  a  regiment  of  the  Lino  for  three  months,  or  such  time  as 
may  bo  necessary  to  U*acli  tiiem  tlieir  drill.  After  ser>'ing  with  their  Militia 
regiments  for  two  annual  traininsrs,  they  will  bo  eligible  for  tlic  api>ointment 
of  Lieutenants  in  tho  Anny.  Iii  order  to  obtain  such  an  appointment  they 
must  bo  recommended  b}'  tho  commanding  officer  of  their  Militia  rc^ment, 
his  recommendation  being  confirmed  by  tlio  general  officer  commandmg  the 
district,  and  they  will  bo  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  professional  sub- 
Iccts  of  the  same  kind  as  tliat  which  will  bo  required  of  a  Sub-Lieutenant 
before  ho  receives  his  con^mission  as  Lieutenant 

Tho  limits  of  ago,  except  for  non-commissioned  officers,  will  be  fixed 
at  from  seventeen  to  twenty  for  Sub-Lieutenants,  tho  limit  bein^  raised  to 
twenty-two  in  Uio  case  of  candidates  who  have  passed  their  exanilnalion  for 
the  degree  of  B.A.  at  tho  Universities,  and  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two  for 
Lieutenants  from  tlio  Militia. 

In  addition  to  tho  examinations  hitherto  required  from  regimental  officera, 
Uioso  who  arc  promoted  to  tlic  rank  of  Captain  after  tho  1st  of  November 
will,  before  l>eing  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major,  be  required  to  pass  a  pro- 
fessional examination. 

The  General  Order  promulgating  the  Royal  Warrant  and 
the  Memorandum  of  Secretary  Cahlwell  eontains  the  following 
paragraph : 

His  Royal  Ilighness  the  Field-Marshal  Commandlng-in-Chief,  in  promul- 
gating these  regulations  to  the  Army,  would  desire  to  impress  npon  each  indi- 
vidual officer,  and  especially  upon  those  of  Junior  standing  who  have  still  a 
name  to  make  in  tho  service,  that  they  must  more  than  ever  rely  upon  their 
own  exertions,  upon  their  professional  knowledge  and  ability,  upon  their  gen- 
eral character  and  conduct  as  officers,  and  tiic  opinion  with  wluch  they  impress 
their  military  superiors,  for  advancement  in  the  ser>'ice. 
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Examinen  Employed  by  CouneU  <^  MUUary  Education, 

MathanaHe9.—B^y.  Canon  Heavislde,  Norwich;  Rev.  W.  N.  Griffin,  late 
Fellow  and  Tutor,  St.  John's,  Canibrldi^e. 

Ctaatfks. — Rev.  Osbomo  Gordon,  D.0.,  late  of  Christ  Charch  College,  OX' 
ford ;  Prof.  Kawllnsou,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Oxford. 

^»giish.-Ai.  W.  Dascut,  D.C.L. ;  W.  Stebbing,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford. 

jPiwicA. — M.  Esqulros;  M.  Savoye. 

Otrman. — Prof.  Max  Miiller,  Prof,  of  European  LanEniages,  Oxford;  C. 
8choll,Ph.D. 

HlnduManL — ^Prof.  J.  Dowson ;  Rev.  W.  D.  Mallagan,  M.  A. 

Experimental  tiekneet, — Prof.  LIveing,  M.A.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Cambridge; 
Prof.  Abel,  Chemist  to  War  Office. 

Natural  ScUncea.—Prot  Morris,  F.G.8. ;  H.  W.  Bristow,  F.R.8. 

Drawing.—Lt  Col.  U.  Scott,  R.£. ;  Rev.  W.  Khigsley,  hite  Fellow  and  Tutor, 
Cambridge. 

Italiati,—C.  De  TivolL 

i&toanUA.— Sefior  Vives. 

Jvrtugueac. — Le  Chevalier  da  Costa  RiccL 

DutdL—Rev.  Dr.  Gehle. 

Modern  Oreek. — ^Rev.  N.  Morphinos. 

Jkuiish. — Rev.  J.  Plenge. 

MUUary  Z/Wory.— Major  G.  P.  Colley. 

Fbrt\fioalion  and  Practical  Gunnery.— Li.-Co\.  Hutchinson,  R.E. ;  Major  Mil- 
man,  R.  A. 

MUUary  Adminigiration.— Major  M.  Petrie. 

Jhrnan, — Col.  Ouseley. 

Mditary  Legislation.— Co\.  J.  H.  Laye,  D.J. A. 

AWiOery.— Major  C.  F.  Yonng. 

In  the  evidence  before  the  Military  Education  Committee^ 
of  July  13,  1869,  the  Secretary  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion expressed  the  opinion  that  the  entrance  examination,  both 
to  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich,  on  subjects  purely  civil,  might  be 
conducted  by  the  latter ;  and  that  the  same  and  other  subjects, 
in  their  scientific  value,  both  in  all  qualifying  and  competitive 
examinations  for  direct  commission  and  promotion,  could  be 
conducted  by  the  same  examiners,  thereby  secuinng  economy, 
more  uniformity  in  the  methods  and  tests,  and  nioi'c  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  staff  of  examinei*s  should  be  composed  of 
changing  as  well  as  of  permanent  members,  and  when  the  ser- 
vice is  professional,  an  expert  should  be  called  in.  The  entire 
work  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  including  the  India 
Service,  is  done  by  one  Commissioner,  the  Secretary,  and  his 
permanent  examiners,  with  occasional  assistants. 

Expenses  qf  OouncU  qf  MUUary  Education. 

Tear.                                                                                  £  t.  tf. 

1858-^, 6,835  8  1 

185VMX), 6,tt56  7  7 

1800-61, 7,757  12  1 

1801-62, 7.789  U  S 

1802-63, 7,681  17  6 

1863-64, 7,529  11  10 

186i-65,  - 7,976  17  5 

1865-66, 7,884  2  8 

1866-67, 7,353  16  5 
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ROYAL  MILITARY  COLLEGE  AT  SANDHDRST. 


I.   HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

The  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst  was  insti- 
tnted  in  1799,  on  the  persistent  representations  of  its  necessity 
and  advantages,  by  General  Le  Marchant,  an  eminent  and  dis- 
tingnished  officer,  who  met  his  death  in  actual  service  on  the 
plains  of  Salamanca,  in  1812.  The  report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners  of  1855  and  1870  give  the  following  particulars 
of  the  history  and  present  condition : 

It  commenced  as  a  place  of  instrnction  for  officers,  in  1799.  In  1801,  the 
Junior  Department  was  organized.  The  united  departments  toolc  the  name  of 
the  Royal  Military  Collc};e,  and  his  Majesty  George  the  Third  was  pleased  by 
Royal  Warrant  to  appoint  a  Supreme  Board  of  Commlssiouers  for  the  purpose 
of  managin«;  all  the  affairs  of  the  College. 

An  establishment  and  a  course  of  study  were  recommended  by  this  Board, 
and  adopted  in  a  Royal  Warrant,  passed  in  the  same  year,  1801.  From  this 
date  warrants  were  issued  from  time  to  time  until  the  warrant  of  1808,  which 
cancels  all  former  warrants,  and  still  regulates  the  College. 

By  this  warrant,  a  Board  of  Commissioners  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Secretary  at  War,  the  Master-General  of  tho 
Ordnance,  tlic  Quartermaster-General,  the  Adjutant-General,  tlic  Governor, 
tnd  the  Deputy-Governor  of  the  College, — all  for  the  time  being.  Certain 
other  offlccrs  were  added  to  these  ex  offltHo  members.  In  the  Board  so  consti- 
tuted were  vested  tlie  control,  direction,  and  management  of  all  the  affairs  of 
the  College.  The  College  was  to  be  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
Governor  and  D<^puty-Govcmor,  to  be  divided  into  a  senior  and  junior  depart- 
ment, each  to  have  its  own  course  of  study,  under  Its  own  staff. 

A  collegiate  board  was  created  to  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  interior  economy  of  both  departments.  This  board  consisted  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Deputy-Governor,  and  three  other  resident  military  authorities. 

The  Koyul  Vv'arrant  of  the  2Tth  May,  1808,  for  regulating 
all  matters  relative  to  tlio  Royal  Military  College,  states  the 
objects  of  the  two  doi)aitmcnt9  of  the  College,  as  follows: 

The  Senior  Department  of  the  Royal  Military  College  is  established  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  officers  in  the  scientific  parts  of  Uielr  profession, 
with  a  view  of  enabling  them  the  better  to  dischai^o  their  duty  when  acting 
in  command  of  regiments  (the  situation  in  which  tliey  can  best  recommend 
themselves  to  Us,  and  be  entitled  to  hope  for  advancement  in  the  higher  sta- 
tions of  Our  ser\'icc),  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  qualifying  them  for  being 
employed  in  tlie  Quartcrmaster-Gencrars  and  Adjutant-Gcnerol^s  Departments. 
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The  Junior  Department  of  the  Royml  Military  College  is  appropriated  to 
the  instruction  of  those  who,  from  early  life,  are  intended  for  the  militaiy 
profession,  and  who,  by  this  means,  may  be  grounded  in  science  previously  to 
their  obtaining  commissions  in  Our  army. 

This  department  of  the  Coll^i^  is  also  intended  to  afford  a  proyislon  for 
%the  sons  of  meritorious  officers,  who  have  fallen  or  been  disabled  in  the  ser- 
Tice  of  their  country,  and  the  means  of  education  to  the  sons  of  those  ofBcen 
who  belong  to  Our  regolar  service. 

The  first  of  the  departments  organized  was  thns  the  Senior 
Department,  which  was  established  at  High  Wycombe,  in 
1799,  although  it  would  seem  that  classes  for  the  military 
instruction  of  officers  had  been  in  existence  previous  to  that 
year.  The  origin  of  the  Senior  Department  is  thus  described 
in  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Sandhurst : 

General  Jarry,  who  was  the  lint  Commindant  of  the  Senior  Depaiimenl» 
was  a  Frencluuun,  highly  educated  in  France,  who  entered  the  service  of  Pros* 
sia  a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  and  wu 
on  the  personal  staff  of  Frederic  the  Second  through  the  whole  of  that  war. 
He  returned  to  France,  and  became  afterward  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Freneh 
army ;  and,  in  the  year  1795,  defected  from  the  French  army,  and  came  to 
London,  where  he  soon  became  very  generally  known  as  a  man  of  eminent 
talent,  perfectly  master  of  the  science  and  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and, 
from  his  having  served  so  long  about  the  person  and  on  the  staff  of  Frederie 
the  Second,  full  of  the  most  interesting  anecdotes  and  instructive  details  cos- 
nectcd  with  that  war.  General  Le  Marchant,  having  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  General  Jarry,  in  London,  it  occurred  to  him  that,  if  General  Jarry  could 
be  engaged  to  give  lectures  to  a  certain  number  of  young  officers  who  might 
be  disposed  to  go  and  reside  where  the  general  might  attend,  it  would  t>e  veiy 
advantageous  to  the  ser\ice.  General  Jarry  was  so  engaged.  A  house  wis 
taken  at  High  Wycombe ;  a  considerable  number  of  the  rising  young  officers  of 
the  day  became  his  students, — Sir  Geor*ge  Murray,  Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  Sir 
Richard  Bourke,  General  Richardson,  and  a  great  many  others.  General  Jarry 
soon  found  that  the  rudiments  of  military  science  in  the  British  army  were  not 
sufficiently  known  to  enable  aU  the  students  to  profit  by  his  instruction,  and 
recommended  that  mathematical,  and  fortification,  and  other  classes,  should  be 
established ;  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Dalby,  a  mathematical  professor,  M.  St 
Denis,  professor  of  fortification,  and  M.  Polchet,  of  the  Polytechnic  School, 
were  engaged ;  and  in  this  way  the  Senior  Department  was  established. 

General  Jarry  became  commandant  of  the  establishment  on 
its  institution,  and,  in  1804,  Sir  Howard  Douglas  himself  was 
appointed  to  assist  General  Jarry,  as  superintendent. 

The  formation  of  the  Junior  Department  had  probably  been 
determined  upon  from  the  time  when  the  Senior  Department 
was  established.  It  was  actually  organized  in  1801,  when  it 
was  established  at  Great  Marlow,  and,  in  the  year  1803,  con- 
sisted of  200  cadets ;  the  Senior  Department  being,  at  the 
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same  time,  composed  of  30  stadents.  Each  department  had 
at  this  time  its  own  commandant,  superintendent,  and  special 
staff  of  instructors  (7  for  the  Senior,  and  19  for  the  Junior 
Department) ;  while  there  was,  in  addition,  a  general  staiT, 
consisting  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  other  officials, 
for  the  two  dei>artment8,  which,  although  in  separate  localities, 
together  constituted  the  Royal  Military  College. 

The  Royal  Warrant  of  27th  May,  1808,  fixed  the  establish- 
ment on  a  still  larger  scale,  as  follows : 

t  Oovemor,  1  Licutcnant-Goveraorf  1  Inspector-Geocral  of  Instruction. 

Senior  Departrntnt.^l  Commandant,  1  Adjutant,  80  Students. 

Junior  Department. — ^1  Commandant,  1  Major,  4  Captains  of  Companies,  412 
Gentlemen  Cadets. 

SUfff. — 1  Cliaplain  and  Librarian  and  Superintendent  of  Religious  and  Clas- 
ileal  Instruction,  1  Agent,  1  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  1  Pay- 
mtster,  1  Quartermaster,  1  Surgeon,  1  Assistant  Surgeon. 

The  number  of  professors  is  not  fixed  by  the  warrant,  but, 
in  1810,  5  were  employed  at  the  Senior,  and  32  at  the  Junior 
Department.  In  1815,  the  number  of  professors  was  6  at  the 
former,  and  36  at  the  latter. 

Tlic  establishment,  with  slight  modifications,  continued  as 
above  throughout  the  period  of  the  war  which  terminated  in 
1815 ;  but  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  reductions  be- 
gan, in  consequence  of  the  recommendations  made  in  the  report 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  1817,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
coarse  of  instruction  in  the  Junior  Department  was  made  of  a 
mach  less  military  character  than  it  had  originally  been. 

The  Senior  Department  was,  as  has  been  stated,  originally 
established  at  High  Wycombe,  and  the  Junior  Department,  as 
there  was  not  sufficient  accommodation  for  it  at  the  same  place, 
was,  on  its  institution,  placed  at  Great  Marlow.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  it  was  intended  from  the  first  that  the  Mil- 
itary College  should  be  at  Sandhurst,  and  it  appears  that,  as 
early  as  1801,  the  greater  part  of  the  estate  at  Sandhurat  had  ' 
been  purchased.  Owing,  however,  to  doubts  having  subse- 
quently arisen  as  to  the  eligibility  of  Sandhurst  as  a  site  for 
the  college,  the  works  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  com- 
menced until  1809  ;  and  it  was  eventually  determined  that  the 
Junior  Department  alone  should  be  placed  there,  the  Senior 
Department  being  accommodated  at  Famham.    In  1812,  the 

Senior  Department  went  to  the  quarters  prepared  for  them  at 

36 
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the  latter  place,  and  about  the  same  time  the  Janior  Depsrt- 
ment  was  removed  to  Sandhurst.    In  1820,  in  consequence  of 
the  space  left  vacant  by  the  reductions  which  had  then  been 
made  in  the  Junior  Department,  the  Senior  Department  was 
transferred  to  Sandhurst ;  its  separate  military  staff  was  at  the 
same  time  abolished,  the  number  of  students  at  it  was  reduced 
to  15,  and  the  number  of  instructors  to  2.    It  continued  in 
this  state  down  to  the  time  of  its  conversion  into  the  Staff 
College,  which  took  place  in  January,  1858.    The  Junior  De- 
partment was  also,  by  successive  reductions,  brought,  in  1832, 
to  the  state  in  which  it  stood  in  1855,  at  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Conmions, 
the  number  of  cadets  having  been  reduced  to  180,  divided  into 
two  companies.    In  the  year  1832,  also,  the  Parliamentary 
votes  in  aid  of  the  College,  which,  in  1815,  had  amounted,  for 
the  Junior  Department  alone,  to  £34,000,  entirely  ceased,  and, 
from  this  time  up  to  1855,  the  College  was  not  only  self-sup- ' 
porting,  but,  in  some  years,  actually  paid  money  into  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

In  the  year  1855,  in  consequence  of  attention  having  fre- 
quently been  drawn  in  Parliament  to  the  state  of  Sandhurst,  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Royal  Military  College. 
The  establishment  of  the  College  was,  at  that  time,  as  follows: 

1  Governor,  1  Lieutcnant-Qovcmor. 

Senior  Departmtnt. — 2  Instructors^  15  Students. 

Junior  Department. — 1  Major  and  Superintendent  of  Studies,  3  Captalm  dt 
Companies,  180  Oontlcmen  CadeU,  1  Chaplain,  1  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  1  Paymaster  and  Quartermaster,  1  Surgeon,  1  Assistant  Sur- 
g;eon,  1  Riding  Master,  16  Instructors. 

This  continued  without  material  alteration  to  be  the  establish- 
ment until  1858. 
The  instructors  undertook  the  following  branches : 

{A.)  Senior  Department — 1.  MathomaUcs  and  FortlficaUon.  1.  BfUitify 
Surveying. 

(B.)  Junior  DeparimegU.—^  Mathematics.  2.  Fortification.  8.  Mllltaiy 
Drawing  and  Surveying.  1.  Landscape  Drawing.  2.  History,  Geography, 
and  Latin.  8.  French,  2.  German.  [The  seniors  in  these  branches  also  gan 
Instruction  to  the  Senior  Department] 

The  Chaplain  also  gave  instruction  in  History. 
The  title  of  Major  and  Superintendent  of  Studies  dates  from 
the  year  1842.   For  some  years  previously^  the  offices  of  Adjo* 
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tant,  Paymaster,  and  Superintendent  of  Studies,  had  been  com- 
bined in  the  person  of  one  officer,  Major  Proctor.  On  his 
retirement,  in  1842,  Lieut. -Colonel  Prosser  was  appointed  Major 
and  Superintendent  of  Studies — an  office  which  has  been  re- 
tained to  the  present  day — and  the  appointment  of  Adjutant 
was  abolished. 

At  the  time  of  the  inquiry  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (1855),  the  Junior  Department  of  the  Col- 
lege was  a  school  for  boys.  The  limits  of  age  for  admission 
were  from  13  to  15.  Candidates  were  admitted  by  application 
to  the  Governor,  on  passing  a  qualifying  examination,  before 
the  professors  of  the  college,  in  elementary  subjects  of  ordinary 
education.  Tlie  maximum  term  of  residence  was  four  years, 
the  average  period  being  three  years.  The  course  of.  study 
was  intended  to  complete  the  general  education  of  the  youth, 
in  addition  to  giving  him  military  instruction,  and  included 
history,  geography,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  more  professional 
Bubjects. 

The  system  of  instruction  which  prevailed  at  the  College 
at  that  time  is  described  as  follows  by  Mr.  Twisden,  now 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Staff  College : 

The  instractioii  and  examinations  in  the  Junior  Department  were,  in  the 
year  1855,  condacted  on  the  foUowing  system :  There  was  a  division  of  the 
department  into  upper  and  lower  school ;  bat,  practically,  the  dirision  was  of 
little  importance.  The  most  Important  division  was  made  by  the  Une  which, 
In  each  separate  branch  of  instruction,  divided  the  cadets  in  the  Board  class 
from  those  not  in  the  Board  class. 

A  cadet  was  in  a  Board  class  who  was  actually  preparing  for  the  public 
examination,  which  toolc  place  before  the  *'  Bocard  of  Commissioners  for  Reg- 
Hinting  the  Allairs  of  the  InsUtution.''  The  Board  was,  however,  In  most 
cases,  represented  by  not  more  than  one  ojr  two  of  its  members.*  In  any  given 
•abject,  a  cadet  had  to  pass  through  certain  grades  of  elementary  instractioii 
before  he  could  be  placed  in  a  Board  class.  Moreover,  he  was  only  moved 
ttom  one  grade  of  elementary  instruction  to  another  on  passing  examinations, 
which  were  held  monthly  by  the  senior  instructors  in  the  several  subjects. 
The  junior  instructors  reported  those  of  their  cadets  whom  they  regarded  as 
ready  for  promotion,  and  the  senior  ascertaUied  that  the  proper  degree  of  pro- 
fldency  was  obtained.  Thus,  in  mathematics,  a  cadet  had  to  pass  examina- 
tions in  Fractions  and  Decimals,  mixed  numbers.  Rule  of  Three,  Interest,  and 
Bqnare  Root,  Algebra  up  to  the  end  of  Quadratic  Equations,  and  logarithms^-* 
four  successive  examinations  in  all.  He  had  then  to  spend  a  half  year  in  Uie 
itndy  of  Euclid^s  Qeometry  before  admission  to  the  Board  class.  It  will  be 
nnderstood  Uiat  all  the  cadets  were  not  examined  monthly,  but  only  such  as  were 
reported  as  fit  for  examination ;  so  that  any  one  cadet  might  pass  a  long  time 
without  examination,  or  he  might  be  examined  for  several  successive  grades  in 
one  subject,  and  not  undergo  any  examination  in  pother.    There  was,  in  fMxX^ 
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ocartrttly  any  moiual  dependence  of  one  branch  of 
I  ln:ll('vc  the  only  exceptions  to  this  were,  that  a  cadet  vaa  leqmred  to 
puHBud  liiB  cxaiiiliiatlun  in  alj^cbra  before  getting  into  the  lave*t  fc«t£ka- 
tlon  cloflii,  and  to  have  gained  a  certain  proficiency  in  militAry  diraviag  hdan 
getting  into  the  surveying  class. 

Tlie  Board  class  in  each  branch  was  tanght  by  the  senior  inrtraelor  in  Ikil 
brunch,  except  that  tlic  Board  class  of  history  was  tan^t  bj  the  ^^^j^^ 
Wlurii  a  cadet  tiad  passed  an  examination  in  any  sabject  bcfon;  the  Buard.  hs 
woH  Huid  to  have  tuki;n  up  a  stop.  The  steps  which  it  was  pofkible  for  him  l» 
tukti  up  were  as  foHows,  and  1  have  arranged  them  in  three  gionps,  for  coovt- 
uicnf:cs  of  reference : 

A.— (1.)  Euclid's  Geomctrv.    (2.)  Fortification.    (3.)  Sorrryiog. 

B.— (4.)  Triuonunietry  and  Mensuration.  (5.)  Attack  and  Defence  of  FoiH- 
flcalion.    (0. )  HiHtory^nd  Geography.    (7. )  Latui.    <  ^. )  French.  (9. )  Gen^u. 

('.--(10.)  KlemetitH  of  Mechanics.  (11.)  EUcinents  of  CoordiDatc  Goomeuy 
and  Dlll'erential  Calculus. 

To  gain  a  commission  without  purchase,  it  was  nccessanr  to  take  up  the  thret 
•t<?pri  ill  tiic  grou])  A,  and  any  three  in  the  group  B, — six  in  alL  But  if  a  cadet 
took  up  more  tiiati  six  steps,  the  fact  was  mentioned  in  the  certificate  given  Ua 
on  leaving  the  College.  For  gaining  Uiis  honorary  dlsthiction,  tlie  steps  marlud 
In  group  C  wi;re  allowed  to  count;  but  I  believe  not  otherwise  I  may  men- 
lion  that,  in  many  cohcs,  more  than  six  steps  were  taken  up. 

The  pr(K*ot<H  of  examination  before  the  Board  was  this:  About  sercn  weeks 
l>ef(»re  the  end  of  the  lialf  year,  Uie  senior  iustructor  iu  each  branch  reported 
the  cadets  in  his  branch  whom  he  thought  capable  of  taking  a  step.  Thosths 
senior  IiiHtructor  or  profcssi>r  of  mathematics  reported  those  cadets  in  tlie 
}!ucll(l  lioard  cIuhs  whom  he  judged  capable  of  taking  up  the  step.  Sboitly 
after,  thcHc  cadets  were  examined  before  the  Lieutenant-Governor;  about  a 
week  before  the  end  of  tlie  half  year,  they  were  examined  again,  on  thb  oeca- 
aion,  l>eforo  tiie  Governor ;  lastly,  they  were  examined  publicly  before  ths 
JkMirtl.  Failure  was  iKissiblo  in  either  of  these  examinations,  and  not  nnfie- 
quently  occurred  at  tlic  preliminary  examinations,  and  sometimes,  thongii 
rarely,  at  the  Board  examination.  The  effect  of  failure  was,  that  the  cadet 
could  not  pass  his  step  without  going  through  his  examinations  at  the  end  of 
the  next  half  year. 

The  examinations  were  conducted  entirely  tnvd  voce.  The  Govemor's  and 
|Jeutcnant-Govenior*s  examinations  were  searching ;  they  sometimes  lasted 
from  six  to  seven  hours ;  but,  qf  course,  the  cadets,  severally,  were  nnder 
examination  only  during  a  part  of  that  time.  The  Board  examination,  thoaub 
less  searching,  was  a  real  examination.  A  cadet  under  examination  had  not 
the  least  notion  of  what  was  going  to  be  asked,  except  that  it  was  fairly  witliin 
the  subject  of  the  step. 

The  system  thus  briofiy  described  was  invented  by  Major  Proctor,  who  iru 
at  first  Acilutanty  and,  afterward,  Superintendent  of  Studies.  It  was  in  opeia- 
tion,  at  all  events,  as  early  as  the  year  1818.  It  was  oi>en  to  several  objections; 
l>ut  it  possessed  this  capital  advantage,  that  it  was  calculated  to  bring,  and,  in 
Bointof  fact,  brought  a  large  majority  of  the  cadets  np  to  a  certain  moderatdy 
pigh  standard  of  proficiency.  The  lustructcrs  wore  under  no  temptation  to 
^e  great  pains  with  a  few  clever  boj's,  and  to  neglect  the  rest ;  thqr  wve 
nearly  sure  to  assist  every  cadet  showing  the  least  inclination  to  work,  and  to 
IMsist  those  most  who  were  in  need  of  assistance. 

On  the  other  liand,  the  system  failed  to  supply  a  cadet  of  anperior  abHity 
with  a  motive  to  attain  a  1^^  d(^;ree  of  proficiency  in  any  g^ven  subject.   TDio 
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vteoit  tlUined  was,  thut  cadets  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  were  encouraged 
to  attain  the  standard  of  proficiency  in  more  Uian  the  necessary  six  subjects. 
The  system  was  also  open  to  the  serious  objection  that,  under  it,  the  cleverest 
cadets  got  through  their  course  quickly.  This  was  bad  for  them,  for  it  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  their  school-education  to  an  early  end;  and  it  was  bod 
tor  the  institution,  because  the  eldest  cadets  were  not  the  most  intelligent 

I  nmst  be  allowed  to  add,  that  my  experience  of  the  examinations  by 
•ipidl  voce  has  given  me  a  very  lively  sense  of  the  value  of  that  kind  of  exami- 
nation ;  and,  though  it  is  not  adapted  for  all  subjects,  and,  where  many  have  to 
be  examined,  takes  too  much  time,  yet  it  might  be  used  under  many  circum- 
stances with  very  gnAit  advantage,  and  I  regard  its  total  disuse  since  the  year 
18S6  as  a  tery  serious  error. 

I  have  mentiencd  above  the  fact  of  the  Junior  Department  being  divided 
Into  |tn  under  and  upper  s^hooL  I  may  odd  that  there  were  six  classes, — three 
in  each  school,  and  two  removes  in  each  class.  I  believe  that  this  was  the 
remains  of  an  easier  organization,  which,  without  being  formally  abrogated, 
wns,  by  degrees,  nearly  obliterated  by  the  introduction  of  the  step  system. 
The  only  thing  that  kept  up  the  distinction  l>ctwecn  upper  and  lower  school 
wns,  that  a  cadet,  to  be  in  a  Board  class,  had  to  pass  into  upper  schooL  The 
three  classes  in  the  upper  school  did  not  have  a  nominal  existence  in  1851. 

With  respect  to  the  Senior  Department,  a  somewhat  different  system  was 
followed.  The  course  was  one  of  two  years ;  but,  in  the  cose  of  officers  who 
had  been  cadets,  the  course  was  one  of  a  year  and  a  half.  There  was  an  exam- 
ination held  at  the  end  of  each  half  year  on  the  subject  of  the  half  year's 
course.  The  method  of  examination  resembled  that  in  use  in  the  Junior 
Department  The  subjects  comprised  in  the  course  are  mentioned  in  a  paper 
printed  on  page  215  of  the  evidence  token  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Sandhurst  (1855). 

In  certain  respects,  officers  might  do  more  than  the  prescribed  course,  and 
obtain  honorary  mention,  e.  g.^  they  might  do  extra  plans;  they  might  take 
up  a  certain  amount  of  anal3rtical  mathematics,  with  a  portion  of  Pois80u*s 
*'  Traits  de  M^caniquc,*'  and  of  Laplace's  "  Mecaniquo  Celeste.''  I  have  by  me 
the  synopsis  of  the  ordinary  course  of  matlicmatics  in  use  before  the  year 
18SB ;  but,  as  the  heads  of  it  are  given  in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  it  is 
lumecessary  to  give  any  details  alK}ut  it 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1855  contained  va- 
rious suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  both  departments  of 
the  College,  but  did  not  propose  to  alter  the  character  of  the 
Junior  Department  as  a  place  of  juvenile  education.  The  only 
practical  results  of  the  report  were,  the  establishment  of  Queen's 
eadetships,  and  the  revision  of  the  rates  of  payment  required 
fr6m  all  classes  of  cadets.  The  institution  of  Queen^s  cadet- 
fihipp  was  determined  upon  by  the  Government  in  1856,  but 
the  other  alteration  was  not  immediately  carried  out,  and  no 
modification  of  importance  in  the  constitution  of  the  College 
ensued  from  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee.  It  was 
not  until  the  general  reorganization  of  the  system  of  military 
education  which  took  place  in  1857  that  any  important  change 
was  made  in  regard  to  the  Military  College. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  decided  at  the  end  of  1856  byLoid 
Pan  mure,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  that  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  Jnnior  Department  of  Sandhurst  with  the  lower 
classes  of  Woolwich  should  be  effected.  The  Council  of  Mili- 
tary Education,  on  their  appointment,  in  April,  1857,  were 
directed  to  suggest  the  mode  in  which  this  amalgamation  could 
bo  carried  out,  taking,  as  their  starting  point,  the  priDcif^ 
that  Sandhurst  was  to  be  converted  from  a  school  for  boys 
into  a  college  for  young  men,  with'  the  age  of  admission  rang- 
ing from  16  to  18. 

The  proposed  plan  having  been  approved,  an  annonncement 
was  made,  in  December,  1857,  that  the  education  of  candidates 
for  all  arms  of  the  service,  who  did  not  obtain  commissions  by 
direct  appointments,  would  be  given  at  Sandhurst ;  that  en- 
trance would  be  obtained  by  competitive  examination,  open  to 
candidates  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18 ;  that  the  period  of 
study  would  be  two  years,  and  would  be  terminated  by  a  com- 
petitive examination,  the  most  successful  candidates  in  which 
'  would  be  permitted  to  select  the  Engineers  or  Artillery,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  vacancies  in  those  corps,  or  would  re- 
\  ccive  commissions  without  purchase  in  the  Cavalry,  Guards, 
or  Line.  Those  who  selected  the  Ordnance  corps  were  to  be 
removed  to  the  school  of  application  at  Woolwich. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  notification,  appeared  a 
General  Order,  announcing  the  conversion  of  the  Senior  De- 
partment into  the  Staff  College,  which  was  then  placed  under 
a  separate  commandant  and  staff  of  instructors, — ^the  Junior 
Department  being  henceforward  called  the  Cadet  College. 

An  examination  for  admission  to  Sandhurst,  under  the  regu- 
lations described  above,  took  place  in  January,  1858,  when  24 
candidates  were  admitted  to  the  College.  On  the  26th  of 
April,  however,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Monsell,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  plan  for  the  amalgamation  of  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  was 
necessarily  abandoned;  and,  in  May,  1858,  revised  regulations 
were  issued,  which  again  placed  Sandhurst  on  the  footing  of 
'  an  entirely  distinct  establishment  from  Woolwich.  In  these 
regulations,  however,  a  new  provision  was  introduced,  by  which 
a  cadet  at  the  Military  College  was,  if  otherwise  eligible,  per- 
mitted to  compete  at  the  examination  for  admission  to  Wool- 
wich, without  his  position  at  Sandhurst  being  affected  by  fsulura 
in  this  examination.    This  regulation  has  been  retained. 
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TTie  large  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  College  which  was 
oontempUted  by  the  amalgamation  scheme  was  not  carried  out, 
the  establishment  still  remaining  at  180  cadets,  divided  into 
two  companies.  At  the  same  time,  the  other  alterations  recom- 
mended by  the  Council  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  study 
of  the  College  were  brought  into  effect.  Since  this  period  the 
system  of  juvenile  military  instruction,  which  had  been  already 
abandoned  at  Woolwich,  has  been  discontinued  at  Sandhurst. 
The  establishment  was  converted  from  a  school  for  boys  into 
a  college  for  young  men,  the  minimum  age  for  admission  being 
placed  at  16 ;  while  the  course  of  instruction — the  length  of 
which  was  fixed  at  two  years — was  made  almost  entirely  pro- 
fessionaL  The  principle  of  competition  was  adopted  as  the 
oondition  of  admission,  although  not  to  so  full  an  extent  as  at 
Woolwich,  the  candidate  for  Sandhurst  being  required  to  apply 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  orocr  to  have  his  name  entered 
on  the  list  of  competitors.  The  entrance  examinations  for 
admission  to  the  College,  and  the  final  examinations  for  com- 
missions, were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Council  of  Mili- 
tary Education*^  and  the  whole  method  of  instruction  was 
revised,  the  old  system  of  *'  steps  "  being  abandoned. 

For  many  years,  up  to  this  time,  the  College  had  been  almost 
entirely  self-supporting.  The  orphan-class  of  cadets,  estab- 
lished by  the  Royal  Warrant  of  1808,  who  had  received  a 
gratuitous  education,  had,  after  successive  reductions,  been 
finally  abolished  in  1822  ;  and,  though  the  sons  of  officers  were 
still  educated  at  reduced  rates,  the  system  had  been  gradually 
introduced  of  affording  them  this  advantage  without  expense 
to  the  public,  by  increasing  the  rates  paid  by  the  sons  of  pri- 
yate  gentlemen.  This  system,  which  liad  been  animadverted 
on  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1855,  was  altered  on  the  reorganization  of  the  College,  in  1858 ; 
the  rates  of  payment  from  all  classes  were  reduced,  and  the 
principle  was,  at  least  partially,  adopted,  ot  defraying,  by  a 
Parliamentary  vote,  the  difference  between  the  actual  cost  of 
the  education  of  a  cadet  and  the  lower  rates  charged  for  the 
sons  of  ofiicers.  The  first  public  announcement  of  the  institu- 
tion of  Queen's  cadetships,  the  holders  of  which  were  to  receive 
a  gratuitous  education,  was  also  made  in  1858.  Since  this 
period,  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  the  College  has  been 
borne  by  the  public. 
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Some  addition  to  the  instmctionid  staff  waft  made  in  tbe  j^tir 
1858,  in  consequence  of  the  general  changes  introdaoed  at  tlMt 
time  in  the  system  and  subjects  of  instraction;  and,  in  the 
same  year,  tho  office  of  Adjutant — ^which  had  been  abolished 
in  the  year  1842 — ^was  revived,  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
representations  of  the  Governor,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  If.  D.  Jones. 

The  next  important  change  in  the  organization  of  the  Coir 
lego  was  in  1862.  After  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme  for 
the  amalgiimation  of  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  the  Council  d 
Military  Education  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  of 
enlarging  the  latter  establishment,  with  the  view  of  making  it 
a  general  military  college,  through  which  all  candidates  for 
commissions  in  any  branch  of  the  6er\'ice,  except  the  Artillery 
and  Engineers,  should  be  required  to  pass.  The  general  oat- 
line  of  a  scheme  having  this  object  in  view  was  submitted  by 
the  Council  as  early  as  July,  1858,  to  Grencral  Peel,  then  Seo* 
rctary  of  State  for  War.  It  was  still  under  consideratioD 
when  General  Peel  left  office,  in  the  summer  of  1859,  and  was 
again  brought  under  the  notice  of  his  successor,  Lord  Herbert| 
in  August  of  that  year. 

After  some  consideration,  the  general  principle  of  the  scheme 
was  sanctioned  by  Lord  Herbert,  in  December,  1859;  but  no 
immediate  steps  were  taken  for  carrying  the  plan  into  opera- 
tion. At  the  end  of  1860,  however,  the  Council  were  directed 
to  draw  up  a  detailed  scheme  of  organization  for  the  CollegBi 
on  the  assumption  that  all  candidates  for  commissions  in  the 
Cavalry,  Guards,  and  Infantry,  would  be  required  to  pass 
through  a  year's  course  of  instruction  there ;  a  vote  was  also 
included  in  the  estimates  of  1861  for  commencing  the  enlarge* 
ment  of  the  buildings,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  providing 
accommodation  for  600  cadets.  The  details  of  the  scheme 
were,  after  some  correspondence,  fully  matured,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  being  submitted  to  Her  Majesty  for  approval,  with 
the  view  of  the  new  system  coming  into  effect  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1 862.  The  plan,  however,  met  with  very  great  oppo- 
sition, both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  from  the  authorities 
of  the  universities^  who  regarded  it  as  necessarily  leading  to 
the  exclusion  of  university  men  from  the  army.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  opposition,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  toward  the  end  of  the  session  of  1861,  announced,  in  the 
House  of  Conmions,  that  the  new  system  should  not  come  into 
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operation  nntil  Parliament  had  had  a  farther  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  opinion  npon  it.  The  original  plan  was  also 
8b  far  modified  that  the  extension  of  the  College  was  limited 
to  providing  accommodation  first  for  500,  and  then  for  400 
cadets,  in  the  first  instance ;  but  the  abolition  of  appointments 
to  direct  commissions,  and  the  system  of  passing  all  candidates 
for  commissions  in  the  Line  throagh  the  College,  were  still 
contemplated,  though  the  commencement  of  the  system  was 
deferred  until  the  1st  July,  1862. 

The  question  was  in  this  state  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Lord  Herbert,  in  August,  1861.  Sir  George  Lewis,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  having,  during  the 
recess,  reconsidered  the  question,  announced,  shortly  after  the 
conimencemont  of  the  session  of  1862,  that  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  idea  of  requiring  all  candidates  for  com- 
missions in  the  Line  to  pass  through  the  College,  and  that  the 
system  of  appointments  to  direct  commissions  by  purchase 
would  be  maintained.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  proposed  that 
non-purchase  commissions  should  in  future  only  be  obtained 
by  passing  through  Sandhurst,  and  that  an  enlargement  of 
the  College  to  336  cadets  should  take  place,  to  provide  for  the 
increased  number  of  non-purchase  commissions  caused  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Indian  with  the  Imperial  Ai-my. 

Even  in  this  modified  form,  the  plan  for  the  extensioif  of  the 
College  appears  to  have  been  viewed  with  considerable  jealousy 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  A  vote  adverse  to  it  was  actually 
at  first  carried ;  but  the  question  having,  in  consequence  of  the 
representations  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  been  reconsidered,  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Government  was  at  length  agreed  to. 
Regulations  for  the  College  on  the  new  footing  were  issued 
on  the  1st  May,  1862.  Tliese  regulations  form  the  basis  of  the 
present  system  of  the  College. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  made  at  this  time  was 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  free  commissions  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  College.  Under  the  old  system  which 
existed  prior  to  1858,  while  the  institution  was  still  a  mere 
place  of  juvenile  education,  all  cadets  who  passed  in  the  six 
"  steps,"  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  received  free  com- 
missions ;  but  there  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  competition  for 
such  commissions.  After  the  alteration  in  the  age  of  adollB^ 
sion  to  the  College,  and  the  general  revision  of  the  course  of 
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instraction  which  took  place  in  1858,  a  limited  number  of  free 
commiBsions  were  bestowed  upon  those  cadets  who  stood  high- 
est in  the  final  examination.  A  large  number  of  these  appoint- 
ments, however,  still  remained  in  the  gift  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  were  granted  to  candidates  who  passed  the 
ordinary  examination  for  direct  commissions.  Since  1862,  all 
non-purchase  commissions  have  been  reserved  for  cadets  at 
the  Royal  Military  College,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
number  (not  exceeding  on  an  average  12  annually)  bestowed 
upon  non-commissioned  officers  promoted  from  the  ranks,  and 
upon  gentlemen  who  have  held  the  appointment  of  page  to 
Her  Majesty.  The  commissions  given  to  the  latter  are  exclu- 
sively in  the  Foot  Guards,  and  their  number  seldom  exceeds 
one  in  each  year.  The  free  commissions  allotted  to  the  College 
are  thrown  open  to  competition  among  the  cadets,  with  the 
exception  of  those  reserved  for  Queen^s  and  Indian  cadeta 
Both  of  these  classes  of  cadets  have,  since  the  institution  of 
Indian  cadetships,  which  took  place  simultaneously  with  the 
change  of  the  College  system,  in  August,  1862,  been  entitled 
to  receive  free  commissions  on  passing  a  qualifying  examination 
at  the  end  of  their  .terra  of  residence. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  College  was,  at  the  same  time, 
considerably  modified,  with  the  view  of  allowing  its  comple- 
tion, under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  one  year,  instead  of  two 
years,  as  formerly, — the  maximum  term  of  residence  being 
fixed  at  a  year  and  a  half.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  ren- 
der the  course  more  strictly  professional,  and  better  adapted 
to  qualify  a  young  officer  for  the  performance  of  ordinary  reg- 
imental duties  immediately  on  joining  his  corps,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  instruction  in  military  law,  interior  economy,  etc 

The  ago  of  admission  was  fixed  at  16  to  20  for  candidates 
for  the  Infantry,  and  16  to  22  for  those  for  the  Cavalry, — ^an 
extension  of  a  year  in  these  limits  being  for  the  first  time 
introduced  in  favor  of  students  at  the  universities.  A  further 
privilege  held  out  to  the  latter  class  of  candidates  was  that^ 
while  others  could  only  obtain  admission  by  competitive  exam- 
ination, the  fact  of  having  passed  certain  university  examina- 
tions was  of  itself  made  a  qualification  for  admission.  These 
concessions,  which,  at  first,  were  made  to  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  have  been  since  extended  to 
the  other  universities. 
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The  number  of  cadets  was  never  raised  to  the  extent  con- 
templated in  the  plan  proposed  hj  Sir  George  Lewis.  It  was 
originally  intended  that  the  College  should  accommodate  336 
cadets,  divided  into  four  companies  of  84  each  ;  but  the  estab- 
lishment was  ultimately  fixed  at  250.  This  increase,  however 
(the  numbers  having,  previously  to  1862,  been  180),  led  to  the 
addition,  in  August,  1862,  of  a  third  company  to  the  two  in 
which  the  cadets  had  been  previously  divided.  An  additional 
captain  was  appointed  to  command  this  company,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  three  subaltern  officers  (one  to  each  company)  were, 
for  the  first  time,  added  to  the  strength  of  the  establishment, 
to  assist  the  captains  in  the  charge  of  the  companies.  Simul- 
taneously with  this,  an  important  alteration  was  made  in  the 
discipline  of  the  College,  by  abolishing  the  system  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed  of  employing  the  sergeants  to  assist  in  main- 
twiing  discipline  by  reporting  the  cadets  for  oflAces  committed 
against  the  regulations. 

The  increase  in  the  establishment  also  necessitated  in  this 
year  an  augmentation  of  the  staff  of  instructors. 

The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Military  College  in  1863, 
after  the  change  of  system  had  come  into  efiect,  was  as  follows : 

Oenerai  SHqfT. — 1  GoTcrnor,  1  Chaplain,  1  Paymaster,  1  Quariennaster,  1 
Surgeon,  1  Assifltant-Surgeon,  1  Riding  Master. 

SUfff"  Ooaege.—l  Commandant,  1  Adjutant,  9  Professors,  80  Students. 

Cadet  College. — 1  Licutenant-Goyemor,  1  Major  and  Superintendent  of 
Studies,  3  Captains  of  Companies,  3  Subalterns,  250  Gentlemen  Cadets,  1  Adju- 
tant, 40  Professors  and  Instructors,  of  whom  two  were  employed  also  at  the 
Stftff  CoUege. 

The  organization  of  the  College  has  undergone  no  material 
alteration  since  1863,  with  the  exception  of  the  abolition  of 
the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  substitution  for  it 
of  that  of  Commandant  of  the  Cadet  College.  The  change, 
though  decided  upon  in  1862,  was  not  carried  out  during  the 
tenure  of  office  of  the  officer  who,  at  that  time,  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  did  not  actually  take  efiect 
until  1864.  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  though  nominally  the 
deputy  of  the  Governor,  had  exercised  no  control  over  the 
Commandant  of  the  Staff  College  from  the  time  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  latter  establishment,  in  1858.  His  functions  were 
limited  to  the  Cadet  College,  of  which  he  was  virtually,  though 
not  nominally,  the  Commandant. 

The  establishment  of  cadets  was  raised  in  1865  to  300,  and 
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gome  slight  alterations  have,  at  various  times,  been  made  in 
the  number  of  professors  and  instructors ;  but,  in  its  general 
character,  the  establishment  at  the  present  time  remains  as  it 
was  in  1 863. 

The  modifications  which  have  sinc«  been  made  consist  chiefl  j 
in  the  reduction  of  the  higher  limit  of  age  for  admission  to  19 
for  all  branches  of  the  service  (retaining,  however,  the  former 
exception  in  favor  of  students  from  the  universities)  ;  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  study  of  military  law,  etc. ;  and  the  exten* 
sion  of  the  ordinary  coarse  of  residence  from  one  year  to  a 
year  and  a  half. 

In  regard  to  discipline,  the  system  of  assigning  marks  for 
good  conduct,  which  was  introduced  by  the  regulations  of 
1862,  has  been  discontinued,  owing  to  practical  difficulties 
which  were  found  to  occur  in  carrying  out  the  system  with 
uniformity.  A^the  beginning  of  1868,  an  alteration  was 
introduced  in  the  powers  of  the  professorial  staff  with  regard 
to  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  Previously  to  this  period 
they  had  exercised  no  disciplinary  powers ;  they  have  since 
been  required  to  take  notice  of  all  offences  which  come  within 
their  cognizance,  either  in  Or  out  of  study,  and  have  been 
empowered  to  place  a  cadet  in  arrest  pending  an  inquiry  into 
the  offence.  Even  at  the  present  time,  however,  the  professors 
have  no  power  of  punishment,  this  power  being  confined  to  the 
military  staff  of  the  College. 

According  to  the  Royal  Warrant  of  1808,  the  four  compa- 
nies of  cadets  were  placed  upon  the  establishment  of  the  army, 
and  every  one  admitted  to  the  College  received  a  warrant  of 
gentleman  cadet,  with  the  daily  pay  of  28,  Qd,  Down  to  the 
year  1857,  the  regulations  for  admission  to  the  College  con- 
tained the  provision  that,  "  in  conformity  to  the  Royal  War- 
rant, dated  the  27th  of  May,  1808,  all  gentlemen  cadets  at  the 
Royal  Military  College  are  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War." 
This  provision  appears  to  have  been  omitted  from  all  regula- 
tions published  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of 
Military  Education  since  the  reorganization  of  the  College, 
which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  1858.  At  the  present 
time,  a  cadet,  on  admission,  is  required  to  sign  a  declaration 
*'  to  conform,  in  every  respect,  to  Her  Majesty^s  Regulations^ 
and  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  service." 
The  Board  of  Commissioners,  at  the  time  of  the  report  of 
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the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1855,  still 
continued  to  administer  all  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Military 
College,  in  virtue  of  the  wide  powers  vested  in  them  by  the 
Royal  Warrant  of  1808.  For  some  years  previously  to  this, 
however,  the  War  Office  had  exercised  considerable  control 
over  the  financial  acts  of  the  Board.  On  the  appointment  of 
the  Council  of  Military  Education,  in  1857,  the  latter  body 
began  to  superintend  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  College, 
their  attention  having  been  directed  to  this  subject  in  the  first 
instructions  issued  to  them  on  their  appointment.  At  the 
beginning  of  1858,  they  commenced  to  conduct  the  examina- 
tions for  admission,  and,  by  a  Royal  Warrant  of  the  1st  Octo- 
ber, 1858,  they  were  formally  appointed  Visitors  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  required  to  report  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  upon 
the  instruction  given  at  it.  The  power  of  recommending  either 
the  appointment  or  removal  of  the  professors  and  instructors 
was,  by  the  same  warrant,  placed  in  their  hands. 

The  original  warrant  of  1808  has  never  been  cancelled,  and 
the  powers  vested  by  it  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  still, 
therefore,  nominally  remain  in  force,  except  so  far  as  by  the 
warrant  of  1858.  Since  this  time,  however,  the  connection 
of  the  Commissioners  with  the  management  of  the  College 
has  been  gradually  diminished.  In  1863,  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary to  tlie  Board  was  abolished,  his  financial  duties  being 
transferred  to  the  Paymaster  of  the  College,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  liis  other  duties  being  provided  for  in  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief's office.  The  discipline  of  the  College  still 
remains  nominally  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commis- 
sioners j  but,  even  in  regard  to  this  point,  their  interference, 
except  wlicn  questions  of  considerable  importance  have  arisen, 
appears  to  have  been  little  called  for.  Their  duties  of  late 
years  seem  to  have  been  principally  confined  to  business  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  College  property,  in  regard 
to  which,  although  the  estate  is  now  formally  vested  in  the 
.  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  former  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sioners  arc  reserved. 

The  attendance  in  the  College,  since  its  reorganization,  has 
been  as  follows,  viz. : 

1855 180 

1862 250 

1865     e 800 
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•  Stqff  qf  OavemmetU  and  InttrucUon,  1871-2L 

JVtfsidenl. —Duke  of  Cambridj^  Field  ManhaL 

Vke-PretidaU.—B.t  Hon.  Edward  Cardwdl,  Secretary  of  War. 

Oovemor, — ^Lt-Gen.  Sir  D.  A.  Cameron. 

AMiffon/.— Col.  J.  E.  Addison. 

Biynuuter. — Major  Oliver  Nicolls. 

Chaplain. — Rev.  E.  J.  Rogers,  liLA. 

Ouarternuuter. — John  Da^et. 

Sturgeon. — A.  McLean,  M.D. 

Amtant  Surgeon.^ ohn  Greig,  M.D. 

JBfc2ii^-Jf<uter.— Capt  C.  C.  Brooke. 


OapkUna  qf  Ocmipaniet^  OenOemen  CadtiM,^l,t-CclL  W.  R.  Famiar,  Lt-CoL 


CADBT8*  COLLBQS. 

Ac^utanL—UnjoT  W.  Patterson. 
Oaptaina  qf  Oompaniet  of  Otnilen 
Alfred  P.  Bowlbj,  Capt  H.  K  Couper. 

auiff  <jf  hutrvOUon, 

MaihemoHct  and  ilrieAnutic.— Rev.  J.  W.  Vintner,  Rev.  Alfred  Deck,  G. 
Hester,  J.  P.  Kctley. 

Jfi^rtifleatUm.'OtLpt  G.  Phillips,  Lt  £.  D.  C.  O'Brien,  Capt  H.  L.  MitcbeU. 

MUUary  Swrveying.^-C&pL  W.  Paterson. 

MUUary  Hiatory.-^Ce.pL  E.  M.  Jones. 

MUUary  DroK^.— Capt  £.  A.  Anderson,  Capt  C.  W.  FothergOl,  CqiL 
R.  L.  Loir. 

Landaeape  2>r(»i0in^.— Robert  Harlcy. 

Frtnch  Lanauaffe.—-J.  Balagu^ 

Geology. — T.  R.  Jones. 

CAtfmMry.— Edm.  Atkinson,  Ph.D. 

BTAFF  COLLXGB. 

CbrnmondoiU.— Col.  E.  B.  Hamley,  C.B. 
ii<(^titaii<.— Major  A.  8.  Jones. 

JV^dMort  and  Intinidon. 

JTafAemoMes.— Rev.  J.  F.  Twisden,  T.  Savage. 

MUUary  HUtoty.—iiajor  C.  Adams. 

ff^rHflcation  and  AriiOery.—CApL  H.  Schaw. 

MUUary  7bp(»ra/%.— Major  S.  B.  Farrell,  Royal  Englneen. 

MUUary  A€bniniittration,—bApt  W.  Walker. 

J^rmieh, — A.  A.  De  Charentc. 

Oerman. — ^Dr.  Overbeck. 

Wndiulani,^.  Dowson. 

MUUary  i>ratoifi^.— Capt  E.  A.  Anderson. 
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QUXBM^S  AlTD  INDIAlf  CJUDXT8HIF8. 

The  creation  of  Queen^s  cadetships  originated  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Sandhurst.  At  the  time  the  Committee  reported  (in  the 
year  1855)  the  age  of  admission  to  Sandhurst  was  from  13  to 
15 ;  in  the  following  year,  however,  at  the  time  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  were  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  in  contemplation  to  raise  the  minimum  age  for 
admission  to  the  College  to  16;  and  it  was  consequently  de- 
cided that,  in  order  to  meet  the  case  of  those  who  under  the 
former  regulations  would  have  been  admitted  as  Queen's 
cadets  at  a  younger  age,  a  special  allowance  of  40/.  a  year 
might,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  be  granted 
to  a  candidate  qualified  for  a  Queen's  cadetship,  at  the 
age  of  13,  to  assist  him  in  his  preparatory  education,  until 
he  attained  the  age  at  which  he  would  be  eligible  for  admis- 
sion to  the  College.  Th)b  arrangement  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Treasury  in  1856,  and  at  first  the  results  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Select  Committee  seem  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  granting  candidates  the  special  allowance  in  aid  of 
their  preparatory  education,  as  no  cadet  entered  until  1860. 

The  first  public  announcement  of  the  institution  of  Queen's 
cadetships,  and  of  the  regulations  under  which  they  were  to 
be  granted,  was  made  by  a  General  Order,  dated  Horse 
Guards,  5th  January,  1858.  It  had  by  this  time  been  finally 
determined  to  fix  the  ordinary  minimum  age  for  admission  to 
Sandhurst  at  16 ;  but  an  exception  was  made  in  fsLVor  of  the 
Queen's  cadets,  who  were  to  be  admitted  one  year  younger, — 
at  the  age  of  15.    The  following  were  among  the  regulations: 

These  cadetships,  of  which  there  are  twenty  in  all,  are  confined  to  the  sons 
of  officers  of  the  army.  Royal  navy,  and  Royal  marines,  who  have  fallen  in 
action,  or  have  died  ol!  wounds  received  in  action,  or  of  diseases  contracted  on 
active  service,  and  who  have  left  their  families  in  reduced  circumstances. 

Gentlemen  cadets  on  this  class  are  educated  gratuitously. 

The  nominations,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
are  made  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  army.  In  the  proportion  of  15 
cadetships,  and  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  navy  and  marines, 
in  that  of  five  cadetships, — ^to  whom  applications  are  to  be  made. 

No  candidate  can  be  admitted  under  the  aee  of  15,  nor  above  that  of  17. 

In  a  case  where  the  services  of  the  father  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
family  are  deemed  such  as  to  constitute  a  claim,  a  candidate  Ineligible  for  im- 
mediate  admission,  on  account  of  his  not  having  attained  the  proper  age,  but 
being  a  promising  youth,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  f6r 
War,  be  allowed  an  addition  to  the  compassionate  allowance,  with  the  especial 
view  of  promoting  his  education,  until  ne  is  eligible  for  admission. 

The  regulations  under  which  Queen's  cadets  are  at  present 
nominated  are  similar  to  the  above,  with  the  exception  that 
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the  wording  of  the  phrase  '*  diseases  contracted  on  adive 
§ervtoe "  has  been  altered  to  '*  diseases  contracted  on  mrmee 
abroad^^^  s^nd  that  Queen^s  cadets,  like  other  candidates,  am 
not  now  admitted  until  the  age  of  16.  An  addition  to  the 
*'  Compassionate  Allowance,"  not  exceeding  40/.  a  year,  mar 
at  the  same  time  be  granted  to  a  candidate  after  the  age  ox 
18,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  education  until  he  becomes 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  College.  The  number  of  Queen's 
cadetships  (20)  includes  both  those  who  have  entered,  and 
those  to  whom  the  educational  allowance  is  granted  previ- 
ously to  their  admission. 

From  the  first  institution  of  Queen's  cadetships,  the  candi- 
dates nominated  to  them  have  been  admitted  to  the  CoU^ 
on  passing  a  qualifying  examination,  and  have  received  a.  gn^ 
tuitous  education ;  they  were,  however,  originally  required  t9 
compete  for  commissions  without  purchase,  with  other  candi- 
dates, at  the  end  of  the  College  coarse.  The  privilege  of  ob^ 
taining  a  free  commission  on  passing  merely  a  qualifying  ex- 
amination was  not  extended  to  them  until  the  institution  of 
the  Indian  cadetships  in  1862.  As  it  was  found  necessary  t(> 
exempt  the  Indian  cadets  from  competition  with  other  candi- 
dates for  commissions  without  purchase,  a  similar  privilege 
was  extended  to  the  Queen's  cadets.  Both  classes  of  cadets, 
in  addition  to  their  free  education  and  maintenance,  receive 
clothing  and  pocket  money. 

The  institution  of  Indian  cadetships  at  Sandhurst  took  place 
in  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  the  government  of  India 
from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Crown,  and  the  subse- 
quent amalgamation  of  the  Indian  and  Imperial  forces. 

The  notice  of  the  admission  of  Indian  cadets  to  the  establish- 
ment appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  College  regulations  of 
1st  May,  1862.  Their  number,  like  that  of  the  Queen's 
cadets,  is  limited  to  20.  They  are  nominated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Acts  21  A  22  Vict.  cap.  106,  s.  35,  and  23  &  24 
Vict.  cap.  100,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council, 
from  the  sons  '^  of  persons  who  have  served  in  India  in  the 
military  or  civil  services  of  Her  Majesty  or  the  East  India 
Company."  The  restrictions,  however,  regarding  the  death 
of  the  father  and  the  circumstances  of  the  family,  which  ap- 
ply to  a  candidate  for  a  Queen's  cadetship,  do  not  limit  the 
nomination  of  Indian  cadets.  The  expense  of  the  education 
and  maintenance  of  the  latter  is  borne  by  Indian  revenues. 
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1.  Candidates  for  yacanciea  at  the  Rojal  Military  College,  Sandhurst,  will 
be  required  to  undergo  an  examination  under  the  Bupenntendence  of  the 
Conncli  of  Military  Education.  Examinations  for  this  purpose  will  bo  held 
hi  June  and  December  of  each  year,  at  the  Royal  Hospital.  Chelsea. 

2.  Twenty  Queen's  cadets  will  be  borne  on  the  establishment,  being  the 
■ona  of  officers  wlio  have  fallen  in  action,  or  have  died  of  wounds  received  in 
action,  or  of  diseases  contracted  on  service  abroad ;  and  who  have  left  tlidr 
familieB  in  reduced  circumstances.  Fifteen  will  be  sons  of  officers  of  the 
armr,  and  fire  will  be  sons  of  officers  of  the  Royal  Navv  and  Royal  Marines. 

There  will  be,  in  addition,  twenty  Indian  cadetshipa,  for  nomination  to 
which  the  sons  of  persons  will  be  selected  who  have  served  in  India  in  the 
military  or  civil  services  of  Her  Malesty,  or  of  the  East  India  Company. 

8.  Candidates,  whether  for  the  Infantry  or  the  cavalry,  must  be  between 

10  and  19  years  of  age  at  the  commencement  of  the  tenn  immediately  suc- 
ceeding their  admission  examination. 

Terms  commence  pn  the  1st  February  and  1st 'August. 

Students  from  the  Universities  will  be  admissible  at  Uie  ages  stated  in  Art 

11  of  these  regulations. 

4.  Every  candidate  for  admission  must  apply  (if  under  age,  through  his 
parent  or  guardian)  to  the  Conmiander-in-Chief ,  to  have  his  name  entered  on 
the  list  of  candidates. 

5.  He  must  transmit  with  his  application  the  following  documents,  viz. : 
(a)  An  extract  from  the  register  of  nis  baptism,  or,  in  de£iult  of  that,  a  de- 
claration before  a  magistrate,  made  by  one  of  his  parents,  giving  his  exact 
age.  (6)  A  certificate,  from  the  minister  of  the  Church  or  denomination  to 
which  he  belongs,  of  his  having  been  duly  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

0.  His  name  having  been  placed  upon  the  list  of  candidates,  it  will  be 
open  to  him  to  offer  himself  at  any  oi  the  half-yearly  examinations  which 
may  occur  while  he  is  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  age.  If  unsuccessful  in 
obudning  one  of  the  vacancies  at  the  college,  he  will  be  allowed  to  present 
himself  at  any  subsequent  examination  until  he  has  exceeded  the  maximum 
affe.  After  he  has  exceeded  tlie  maximum  age,  ho  can  only  be  admitted  into 
the  army  on  obtaining  a  direct  commission  by  purchase,  in  the  usual  numnor, 
after  passing  a  qualifying  examination. 

7.  He  will  be  examined  by  a  medical  officer,  who  will  ascertain  whether 
he  is  free  from  all  bodily  and  organic  defects,  and  whether,  as  far  as  regards 
physical  constitution,  he  is  in  every  point  of  view  fit  for  militaiy  service. 

8.  The  following  will  be  the  subjects  of  examination,  but  nu  candidate 
will  be  allowed  to  be  examined  in  more  thanyZtw  of  these  subjects : 

Marks. 

aassics:  Latin,  2,000;  Greek,  1,000,      -       -           -  8,000 

Mathematics,           -           -           .   «       .           .           .  8,000 

English  language,          .....  1,200 

Modem  languages,  each,    .....  1,200 

History,  with  geography.         -           -           -  .        -  1,200 

Natural  sciences  (t.  r,  mineralogy  and  geolo^),           -  1,200 

Experimental  sciences  (chemistry,  heat,  and  electricity),  1,200 

Geometrical  drawing,     .....  600 

Free-hand  drawing,             .....  000 

Of  the  above  subjects,  the  elementary  portions  of  mathematics  and  the 
English  language  are  obligatory  on  each  candidate. 

The  following  elementary  branches  will  be  included  in  the  obligatory  sec- 
tion of  mathematics,  viz. : 

In  arithmetic :  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  proportion,  extraction  of  the 
square  root,  and  interest 

In  algebra  :  fractions,  simple  equations,  and  questions  producing  them. 

In  Euclid :  the  first  three  books. 

To  these  elementarv  branches  1,200  marks  (out  of  the  whole  3,000  for 
mathematics)  will  be  allotted,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  qualiflcation  that  at 
leftst  400  be  obtained,  of  which  200  must  be  obtained  in  arithmetic. 

In  the  English  language  400  marlu  will  be  allotted  to  correct  and  legible 
writing  from  dictation,  and  to  composition ;  and  of  these  it  will  be  necessary 
for  qualiflcation  that  200  be  obtained. 

Crat  of  the  remaining  subjects  the  candidate  may  lelect  any  three. 

37 
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No  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  count  the  marks  gained  In  anv  of  the  thrae 
Tolontarv  subjects,  unless  amounting  to  one  sixth  of  the  whole  number  of 
marks  allotted  to  that  subject ;  and  for  qualification  he  will  be  required  to  ob> 
tain  on  his  five  subjects  a  total  of  1,500  marks. 

No  marks  will  be  allowed  to  count  in  any  subject  left  optional  to  the  ean- 
didate,  unless  he  gain  at  least  one  sixth  of  the  whole  number  allotted  to  that 
subject. 

0.  Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  forward  to  the  Bfilitarr  Secretary, 
Horse  Guards,  one  month  before  the  examination,  a  statement  of  the  subjecis 
he  desires  to  take  up.  as  well  as  a  certificate  from  the  master  or  tutor  under 
whom  he  has  been  eancated,  of  his  general  moral  conduct  for  at  least  the  two 
preceding  years.  If  a  candidate  has  failed  in  a  previous  examination  he  will 
only  be  required  to  forward  a  list  of  the  subjects  he  selects,  and  a  certificate 
of  conduct  between  the  two  examinations.  These  documents  are  under  no 
circumstances  to  be  transmitted  before  the  date  above  specified. 

10.  After  the  examination  the  candidates  will  be  reported  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  the  order  of  their  merit,  and  will  be  appointed  accordii^g^ 
as  far  as  vacancies  will  allow. 

11.  Candidates  who  have  passed  the  examinations  called  **  responsions**  and 
** moderations"  at  the  Universitv  of  Oxford,  or  those  cidled  ** previous  exam- 
inations" at  the  Universities  or  Cambridge  and  Dublin,  or  the  matriculation 
ejcamination  of  the  University  of  London ;  or  afiy  one  of  the  three  examina- 
tions required  for  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  the  Universities  of  8t  Andrew*s  and 
Glasgow;  or  the  *' class  examination  of  the  second  year**  (Curriculum  of 
Arts?  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen ;  or  the  **  preliminary  examination  *'  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  or  the  *'  first  University  examination  '*  of 
Queen* s  University,  Ireland,  will  be  considered  as  qualified  for  admission  to 
the  Royal  Military  Collide  without  further  examination. 

Candidates  from  the  Universities  must  not  be  more  than  21  years  of  age  for 
the  infantry,  nor  more  than  23  years  for  the  cavalry.  They  will  be  required 
to  send  to  tlic  Military  Secretary,  Horse  Guards,  two  months  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term  at  which  they  desire  to  enter,  certificates  from  the 
responsible  authorities  of  their  college  of  general  moral  conduct  during  resi- 
dence at  the  University,  and  of  having  passed  the  above-mentioned  examina- 
tions, togctner  with  the  certificate  of  age,  as  required  by  clause  5 

Should  the  number  of  general  candidates  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  vacancies  at  the  college,  a  suitable  portion  of  those  vacancies  will 
be  offered  to  the  University  and  to  the  competing  candidates  respectively. 

12.  Candidates  for  admission  as  Queen^s  cadets  must  apply  for  a  nomina- 
tion to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  if  the  sons  of  otticers  In  the  army ;  or  to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admirality,  if  the  sons  of  officers  in  the  Royal  navy,  or 
Royal  marines.  The  above  nominations  will  be  mode  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  or  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with  the  concurrence  of  Uie  Secretaiy 
of  State  for  War.  Tlie  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  will  nominate 
to  cadctships  for  the  Indian  services. 

Provision  of  NecessarieSy  Books^  ConiribuiionSy  etc, 

13.  Every  gentleman  cadet  will  receive  from  the  Military  Secretary  a  list 
of  the  articles  of  clothing,  books,  and  instruments  with  which  he  must  pro- 
vide himself  before  joining  the  college,  and  which  he  will  be  required  to  keep 
complete  during  his  residence. 

Any  other  books,  instruments,  or  drawing  implements  that  he  may  subse- 
quently require  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  will  be  provided  at  the  col- 
lege, and  charged  to  his  account 

14.  Tlic  amount  of  contribution  for  education,  board,  washing,  and  medical 
attendance,  on  account  of  each  cadet,  per  annum,  is  as  follows : 

a.  For  sons  of  private  gentlemen,  -  .  .  .  £100 

b.  For  sons  of  admirals,  and  general  officers  having  regi- 

ments or  receiving  Indian  colonels^  allowances,      -      80 
e.  For  sons  of  general  officers,        -  -  -  -      70 

d.  For  sons  of  captains  and  commanders  of  the  Royal 

navy,  and  field  officers  of  the  army  having  substan- 
tive rank,  -  -  -  -  -  -      60 

e.  For  sons  of  all  officers  of  the  royal  navy  and  army  • 

under  the  al)ove  rank,  -  •  -  -  -     40 

/.  For  sons  of  officers  of  the  royal  navy  and  army  who 
have  died  in  the  service,  and  wliose  families  are 
proved  to  be  left  in  pecuniary  distress,         -  -     20 
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g.  Queen's  cadets  and  cadeU  nominated  by  the  Secretary 

uf  State  for  India  in  Council,  ...    Free. 

15.  General  officers  on  the  non-effective  list  will  pay  according  to  their 
last  substantive  rank. 

Officers  who  have  sold  their  commissions  are,  in  this  classification,  reck- 
oned as  private  e^entlemen. 

The  cases  of  officers  who  have  retired  voluntarily  upon  half-pav  previous 
to  having  served  twenty-five  years  on  full  pay  will  be  specially  considered. 

Officers  who  retire  on  half-pay  after  twenty-five  years*  service  on  full  pay 
will  tie  classified  for  payment  wifh  the  rank  in  which  they  last  served. 

10.  The  orphans  of  officers  whose  claims  do  not  come  under  classes  /.  and 
^,  must  contribute  according  to  the  substantive  rank  last  held  by  their  fathers. 

17.  For  sons  of  officers  who  have  retired  on  fvil  imy,  the  payments  will  be 
according  to  the  substantive  rank  last  held  by  their  fatliers. 

IS.  The  sons  of  officers  of  civil  departments  having  relative  rank  with  of- 
ficers of  the  army  and  navy,  of  the  permanent  militia  staff,  and  of  adjutants 
of  the  volunteer  force,  are  admissible  to  the  college  on  the  same  terms  as 
those  prescribed  for  the  sons  of  army  and  navy  officers  of  corresponding 
rank. 

19.  The  sons  of  Indian  naval  and  military  officers  not  8X>ecially  nominated 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  will  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
sons  of  officers  of  the  Queen's  service. 

20.  Contributions  for  the  sons  of  professors  at  the  Staff  and  Cadet  Colleges, 
at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  and  at  the  late  Indian  Colleges,  Addiscombc, 
wUl  be -  -      £60 

For  the  sons  of  masters  at  the  above  institutions,    -  .  .  40 

21.  Any  change  which  may  take  place  by  promotion  or  retirement  in  the 
rank  of  the  father  of  a  cadet  must  be  immediately  notified  to  the  Military 
Secretary,  in  order  that  the  contribution  paid  to  the  college  on  account  of 
such  cadet  may  be  regulated  accordingly. 

22.  Ptevknuiy  to  the  admission  of  a  cadet  (not  a  Queen's  cadet)  he,  or  if  a 
minor,  his  parent  or  guardian,  will  be  required  to  make  the  following  pay- 
ments, viz. : 

1.  His  contribution  for  half  a  year. 

2.  Tlie  sum  of  15/.  for  his  first  equipment  of  uniform  clothing. 

3.  The  sum  of  10j(.  for  tlie  support  of  the  company  reading-rooms. 

4.  A  deposit  of  151.  on  account,  for  contingent  expenses. 

28.  The  above  sums  are  to  be  paid  to  the  paymaster  of  Uie  College. 

24.  For  each  succeeding  half  year  the  regulated  contribution  is  in  like 
manner  to  be  paid  in  advance,  to  the  paymaster  of  the  college,  to  whom  must 
also  be  remitted  the  sum  of  5/.  for  the  further  provision  of  uniform  clothing, 
and  such  sum  as  may  be  required  to  make  up  the  contingent  deposit  to  152. 
The  amount  of  this  balance  will  be  shown  by  an  account,  rendered  at  the 
end  of  every  half  year,  of  the  sums  paid  out  of  the  deposit  during  the  past 
term. 

25.  No  cadet  on  whose  behalf  these  regulations  in  regard  to  payments 
have  not  been  complied  with,  will  be  received  at  the  college. 

26.  No  refund  of  contribution  will  be  mode  for  any  portion  of  the  half 
year  in  which  the  cadet  may  be  removed  from  the  estaSlishment,  without  the 
special  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

27.  No  payments  will  be  required  from  Queen's  or  Indian  cadets. 

28.  If  a  cadet  be  rusticated  during  a  term,  his  contribution  for  the  half 
year  will  be  forfeited. 

29.  If  absent  a  whole  term  in  consequence  of  rustication  or  sickness,  a 
contribution  of  101.  will  be  required  for  the  privilege  of  his  name  being  kept 
on  the  rolls  of  the  establishment,  and  for  a  vacancy  being  guaranteed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  term. 

80.  If  absent  from  sickness  during  any  portion  of  a  term,  a  refund  of  that 
portion  applicable  to  subsistence  willbe  permitted. 

81.  In  the  cases  of  cadets  of  the  orphan  class,  whose  annual  contribution 
is  only  2W.,  the  amount  to  be  paid  when  the  absence  eTt<»»»'»s  over  a  whole 
term  will  be  submitted  to  and  determined  by  the  Secret*.  6tate. 

83.  Every  gentleman  cadet  will  be  supplied  with  a  «  >ek1y  allowance  of 
pocket  money,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commandant  of  the  college ;  but  this 
allowance  will  not  exceed  4«.  6d.  a  week  for  a  gentleman  cadet  who  is  a  re- 
sponsible under  officer,  4s.  a  weelc  for  a  gentleman  cadet  who  is  an  under  offl* 
ccr,  S«.  6d.  a  week  for  a  gentleman  cadet  who  is  a  corporal,  and  2*.  fid.  a  week 
for  all  other  gentlemen  cadets.    The  expense  of  this  allowance  will  be  de- 
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frayed  out  of  the  amoimt  deporited  for  the  pnrpose  of  meetliw  contiiii;;ait 
expenses,  and  in  the  case  of  Queen's  or  IndUu  cadets  U  will  be  borne  by  th« 
puoUc. 

S3.  All  gentlemen  cadets  are  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are, 
or  may  be  from  time  to  time,  established  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order 
and  discipline. 

34.  Every  gentleman  cadet  will  be  liable  to  be  removed  from  tbe  college 
at  any  time  should  his  conduct  be  such  as  to  render  it  obvious  that  his  remain- 
iug  would  be  either  hurtful  to  the  institution  or  unprofitable  to  himsell 

85.  To  every  cadet  will  be  assigned,  at  tbe  commencement  of  each  term, 
100  marl&s  for  conduct 

From  this  number  deductions  will  be  made  in  certain  authorized  propor- 
tions for  every  offence  which  shall  have  been  met  by  a  punishment  of  more 
than  two  days  drill. 

Should  the  cadet  forfeit  more  than  throe-fourths,  or  75  of  the  above  100 
mar)(9,  he  win  not  be  gazetted  to  his  commission  until  all  other  firentlemen 
r.idets  of  the  same  baton  shall  have  been  provided  for;  and  shomd  he  loM 
all  his  marks  for  conduct  he  will  bo  nisttcatL*d  for  one  term. 

S6.  Gentlemen  cadets  are  strictly  ]>ruhibitod  from  contracting  debts  with 
any  publican  or  tradesman  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  college. 

87.  No  percjniftites  or  pre^outs  of  any  kind  are  to  be  received  by  any  person 
belonging  to  tbe  college  from  either  the  gentlemen  cadets  or  their  f riena». 

3^  Gentlemen  cadets  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  c^>llrge  during 
the  vacations  without  the  special  ^Mnction  of  Uie  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
on  satisfactory  proof  bein^  shown  that  they  have  no  friends  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  whom  they  could  go.  Payment  of  U.  It.  a  week  will  be  required 
In  such  cases  from  those  who  are  not  Queen*  s  cadeta. 

Terminatioti  of  (he  Omarm,  and  removal  f rem  the  OHege, 

S9.  The  course  of  study  is  calculated  for  a  residence  of  three  terms,  or  18 
months,  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  the  term  in  which  a  gentleman 
cadet  may  join.  It  is  open,  however,  for  any  oadi>t,  who  at  the  end  of  his 
first  term  shall  haVc  proved  himself  qualified  for  promotion  at  once  to  the 
third  tenn  classes,  to  compete  for  a  eommisbion  without  purchase,  or  to  be 
examined  for  a  commission  by  i)nrchase,  at  the  end  of  his  second  term ;  but  no 
fourth  term  will  be  allowed  on  any  plea  but  that  of  Umg  continued  sickness, 
in  which  case  special  application  must  be  made  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
accompanied  by  an  opinion  fn>m  the  surgeon  of  the  college. 

Gentlemen  cadets  allowed  a  fourth  tei-m  will  not  be  permitted  to  compete 
for  commissions  without  purchase. 

40.  Examinations  for  commissions  will  be  held  periodically.  The  number 
of  commissions  to  be  given  without  porchane  will  be  announced  previously 
to  the  examination.  Those  will  be  competed  for  and  awarded  to  the  candi- 
dates who  are  first  in  order  of  merit 

41.  Candidates  who  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  place  amongst 
those  to  whom  commissions  witliout  purchase  can  be  awarded,  but  who  have 
obtained  the  minimum  number  of  murks  required  for  qualification,  will  be 
considered  to  have  i)rior  claims  to  all  other  candidates  for  commissions  by 
purchase. 

42.  Queen*s  and  Indian  cadets  will  receive  commissions  without  purchase 
on  passing  the  qnalifving  examination.  Tlie  names  of  those  who  distinguish 
themselves  equally  with  competitors  for  commissions  without  purchase  wul  be 
published  in  tbe  same  lista  with  the  latter. 

48.  In  every  case  a  certificate  of  conduct  and  proficiency  in  militarr  and 
athletic  exercises  will  bo  required  from  the  govenior  of  the  collie  before  a 
cadet  can  be  examined  for  his  commission. 

44.  Any  gentleman  cadet  desirous  of  entering  the  Royal  Artillery  or  Royal 
Engineers  will  be  i>ermittcd,  if  otherwise  eligible,  to  offer  himself  as  a  candl* 
date  at  any  of  the  competitive  examinations  for  admission  into  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Woolwich ;  and  his  position  at  tlie  Royal  Military  College 
will  not  be  affected  by  his  failure  at  such  examination. 

45.  No  gentleman  cadet  will  be  allowed  to  ]>rcscnt  himself  at  a  direct 
commission  examination  during  his  residence  at  the  Royal  Military  College. 

46.  No  gentleman  cadet  is  to  b*^  removed  from  the  college  withoni  the 
permission  of  the  Conmiander-in-Chief,  obtained  through  the  governor  of  the 
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con^e.  And  when  «  parent  or  guardian  Intends  to  withdraw  a  cadet,  or,  if  of 
af^  the  gentleman  cadet  intencb  to  leave  the  college  ai  the  end  of  a  term,  at 
least  six  weeica*  notice  of  his  intention  is  to  be  given  to  the  governor.  In  de- 
fault of  anch  notice  a  quarterns  subscription  muat  be  paid. 

47.  The  establishment  for  Qneen^s  cadets  having  been  sanctioned  by  Par- 
liament when  the  age  of  admission  to  the  Royal  Militaiy  College  was  from  13 
to  15  years,  it  haa  been  decided  ttiat  in  any  case  when  the  services  of  the 
father. and  the  circumatancea  of  hia  family  are  such  as  to  constitute  a  claim. 
an  addition  of  not  more  than  4(M.  a  year  to  the  **  compassionate  allowance  ** 
may,  at  the  diacretion  of  the  Secretary  of*  State  for  War,  be  allowed  to  a  can- 
didate who  ia  over  18,  to  enable  him  to  complete  hia  preparatory  education,  aa 
he  ia  ineligible  for  immediate  admission  into  the  college  in  consequence  of  the 
minimum  ase  of  admission  having  been  raised  to  16. 

48.  It  ia  desirable  that  every  candidate  who  ia  under  91  yeara  of  age  ahonld, 
at  hia  admiaaion,  be  accompanied  bv  hia  parent,  guardian,  or  aome  other  re- 
^K>nsible  person,  to  saUaty  the  reqnirementa  of  the  college  on  hia  behall 

49.  The  reaponaible  parent  or  guardian  of  every  auoceaefnl  candidate,  and 
fhe  candidate  himaelf,  before  he  can  be  Aiimiti^  m  a  ouiet^  will  be  required 
to  aign  rcapectively  the  following  dedarationa : 

Ikdaraiion  by  Cadet. 

"  I ^  do  hereby  declare  that  I  have  attentively 

eonaidcred  the  regulations  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military  College,  and  1 
<*onaent  to  abide  by  the  same  in  every  particular,  as  well  aa  to  observe  and  fol- 
low all  such  orders  and  directions  as  I  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from 
the  governor,  the  commandant,  or  other  officers  or  authorities  of  the  Royal 
Military  College.  And  I  further  hold  myself  bound  to  conform,  in  every 
reapec^,  to  Her  Majesty's  regulationa,  and  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the 
service.*' 

(Signature) 

Dedaration  by  the  Ihrent  cr  Owurdianl 

*'  I  herebv  declare  that  I  consent  to  the  admission  of  my  (son  or  ward)  to 
the  Boyal  Military  Collie,  on  the  foregoing  conditions." 

(Signature) 

SiUifeets  qf  the  Fuud  Eauninatioti, 

Mte. 
Mas.       Ml*.        nqolraa 
allowed   allowed    for  Quail* 
toeooat  tooooai.    Scatioii. 

80.  Field  fortification  and  dements  of  permanest  fortlfica- 

tioD,  including  preparatory  course  of  practical  geometry,  1,800  450  ) 

MiuUiT  drawing  and  Borveyinf?,  ....  1,800  460  Vl,«» 

MiUtaiy  histo^and  geography,         ....  i,8up  4fi0  | 

Max.        Mia. 

allowed    allowed 

Mathematics:                                                                                    looounu  toooaat. 
FIrtt  ^tetkm.— Arithmetic :  alcebra,  up  to  simple  equations ;  EucUd, 
four  bo<rica,  use  of  lofiariuimic  tables,  elementary  problems  in 

heights  and  distances,  and  mensaration,         ....  1,S00  800 
Sieond  Section.— EncWd,  Book»  V.,  YI.,  and  XI.  (propositiona  1-90), 

hifflier  algebra,  plane  trli^onometry,  and  mensaration,  -          •  1,900  — 

TMi^  Section.— PhedcMl  mechanics  and  hydroetatics,  •          -          •  1,900  -- 

Higher  fortillcation, ,  25  22 

French, 1,*»  JOO 

German, 1.900  900 

Chemistry, J^SS  2S 

Geology, 1,300  800 

Ftee-&nd  drawipg, aooUO 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a  commiaalon,  every  gentleman  cadet  will  be  re- 
qnired  to  obtain  1,050  marka  in  th  obligatory  section  of  fortification,  military 
arawing  and  surveying,  military  hiatory,  the  first  section  of  mathematica,  and 
one  foreign  language ;  of  which  number  of  marka  1,200  muat  be  gained  in  the 
three  muuary  aubjecta  before  specified. 
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SUBJECTS  AND  COUB8B  OF  IKBTRUCTIOII. 

The  studies  of  the  college  are  mathematics,  fortification, 
military  drawing  and  surveying,  military  history  and  geogra- 
phy, and  one  modem  language  (either  French  or  German), 
which  are  obligatory  on  all  cadets,  and,  in  the  final  examina- 
tion 1,050  marks  (out  of  5,400  required),  with  a  certificate  of 
proficiency  in  military  and  athletic  exercises,  are  reqoired  to 
qualify  for  a  commission.  To  these  studies  are  added  chem- 
istry or  physics,  geology,  and  a  second  modem  language. 

For  educational  purposes,  the  cadet  corps  is  divided  into 
three  companies,  designated  A,  B,  C,  each  company  pursuing 
the  same  subjects  at  the  same  time,  with  a  classification  of  mem- 
bers into  sections,  according  to  the  results  of  the  minor  and 
term  examinations.  The  minor  examinations  take  place  every 
six  weeks,  and  the  term  examinations  every  six  months,  and 
the  final  examination  at  the  close  of  the  course,  which  occu- 
pies three  terms  of  six  months  each.  •  The  final  examination 
is  conducted  by  examiners  attached  to  the  Council  of  Military 
Education.  The  final  result,  as  bearing  on  a  commission,  is 
reached  by  adding  the  marks  as  detennined  by  the  average 
of  the  minor  and  term  examinations,  and  the  answers  of  the 
final  examination.    ■ 

The  instruction  is  given  in  halls  of  study,  of  which  there 
are  18,  large  enough  to  accommodate,  each,  18  cadets,  but 
generally  occupied  by  15.  The  lecture  hall  will  accommodate 
100  without  crowding. 

1.  Mathematics^  elementary  for  all  sections,  including  arith- 
metic, algebra  up  to  simple  equations,  euclid,  the  use  of  loga- 
rithmic tables,  elementary  problems  in  heights  and  distances, 
and  mensuration ;  and  higher  in  the  third  section,  including  trig- 
onometry and  practical  mechanics  and  hydrostatics,  occupies 
21  hours  a  week  during  the  entire  residence.  To  this  branch 
is  assigned  a  professor,  one  senior  master,  and  three  other 
masters.  To  the  highest  proficiency  in  mathematics  is  assigned 
a  maximum  of  1,200  marks,  and  a  minimum  of  300  is  allowed 
to  count. 

2.  Fortification  mcluaes  field  and  the  elements  of  permanent 
fortification,  with  a  preparatory  course  of  practical  geometry. 
To  this  study,  which  occupies  three  houre  every  day,  or  18 
hours  per  week,  are  assigned  six  professors,  and  to  the  highest 
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proficiency  is  awarded  a  maximum  of  1,800  marks,  with  a 
minimum  of  450.  Field  fortification  is  taught  in  the  first  two 
terms,  plan  drawing  and  practical  work  going  on  together. 
The  cadets  trace  and  execute  portions  of  fieldworks,  making 
and  planting  revetement,  gabions,  and  fascines,  and  doing  all 
but  the  heavy  work,  which  is  left  to  the  sappers.  They  are  also 
instructed  in  bridge  making  and  in  pontooning,  and  witness 
every  species  of  work  done  in  the  hall,  on  the  fortification 
ground. 

3.  Military  Surveying  and  Drawing  occupy  together  17 
hours,  under  12  professors.  The  cadets  commence  by  drawing 
from  copies,  then  from  models,  being  in  the  meantime  also 
taught  the  use  of  instruments ;  then  in  six  weeks  after  joining 
the  corps,  they  are  taken  out  to  triangulate  with  the  prismatic 
compass  and  pacing,  and  traverse  roads.  The  former  practice 
with  the  theodilite  and  sextant  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
whole  instruction  has  been  concentrated  on  the  art  of  field 
sketching  as  of  more  importance  to  an  infantry  officer.  To 
the  highest  proficiency  in  this  subject  is  given  1,800  marks, 
and  a  minimum  of  450  is  allowed  to  count  in  the  final  result. 
In  the  final  examination  the  candidate  for  a  commission  must 
obtain  at  least  1,200  marks  in  the  above  subjects. 

4.  Military  History  and  Geography  is  under  the  charge  of 
one  professor  and  two  instructors.  The  present  course  is  to 
give  instruction  by  lecture,  in  the  organization  and  mode  of 
action  of  the  three  arms,  and  explanation  of  the  operation  of  the 
commissariat  and  transport  department  of  an  army,  followed 
by  a  short  and  simple  campaign.  In  the  second  half-year,  two 
campaigns  are  selected,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  generally 
received  principles  of  tactics  and  strategy,  and  in  the  third 
half-year  one  campaign  is  thoroughly  worked  out  in  detail. 
The  cadets  take  notes  of  the  lecture,  on  which  they  are 
examined  orally,  and  after  the  main  propositions  and  facts  are 
printed  by  the  professor,  a  subsequent  study  and  examina- 
tion on  the  printed  scheme  is  had.  In  this  study  the  cadets 
draw  plans  of  the  theatre  of  war  and  of  battles,  showing  the 
position  of  the  opposing  forces. 

5.  Languages^  French  and  German, — the  former  with  one 
professor  and  three  masters,  and  the  latter  with  one  master. 
The  usual  course  in  either  language  is  grammar,  exercises,  dic- 
tation, translation,  and  composition.     To  the  highest  pro- 
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ficiency  in  either,  1,200  marks  are  assigned,  and  a  minimam  of 
300  is  allowed.  One  of  these  languages  is  obligatory  in  the 
final  examination,  but  the  candidate  can  be  examined  in  both. 
The  cadets  can  change  from  one  language  to  the  other  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term. 

6.  Chemistry  (including  sound,  heat,  electricity,  and  mag- 
netism) and  Geology  (including  mineralogy  and  physical 
geography)  occupy  each  a  half  hour  four  days  in  the  week, 
and  employ  part  of  the  time  of  two  professors. 

7.  J^ehand  or  Landscape  Dramng  receives  two  lessons 
per  week,  first  from  copies  and  models,  and  in  the  third  term 
one  lesson  per  week  from  nature.  To  the  highest  proficiency 
is  assigned  600  marks,  and  a  minimum  of  150  b  allowed. 

8.  Military  exercises  enter  into  the  programme  for  the  day, 
and  consist  of  gymnastics  for  the  first  term,  gun>drill  and 
riding  (one  lesson  per  week)  in  the  second  term,  and  two 
lessons  in  the  last  exercises  for  the  third  term.  Parade  and 
infantry  drill  occupy,  in  addition,  half  an  hour  before  break- 
fast, and  50  miuutes  between  the  first  and  second  period  of 
study  in  the  moniing  (9.30  and  10.50). 

For  qualification  a  cadet  must  obtain  an  aggregate  of  1,200 
marks  out  of  5,400  on  the  three  military  subjects^  and  a  total 
aggregate  of  1,950  of  these.  Similar  proportions  of  mariLS 
must  be  obtained  each  term  that  the  cadet  may  return  in  the 
following  term. 

RESULTS  OF  EXAMniATIOltB. 

Out  of  2,399  admission  examinations  in  eleven  years,  from 
1858  to  1868,  444  were  unsuccessful;  and  in  the  final  exami- 
nations, in  the  same  period,  out  of  1,726,  25  failed.  The 
results  of  the  examinations  show  better  preparation  from  year 
to  year. 

EXFKMDITUBBS. 

The  expenditures  of  the  government,  on  account  of  the 
Military  College,  were  as  follows:  for  1858-9,  £27,969;  for 
1863-4,  £39,690;  for  1866-7,  £36,416,  exclusive  of  paymento 
made  by  the  cadets  or  by  the  Indian  government,  which,  in 
1866-67,  was  £4,237. 


i 


ROYAL  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WOOLWICH. 


HISTORICAL.  NOTICE. 

The  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  was  instituted  by 
Greorge  11.  iii  1741,  to  give  instruction  to  officers  who  served 
in  the  Artillery  and  Engineers.  It  began  in  a  small  room  in 
a  building  at  Woolwich,  where  the  Board  of  Ordnance  used 
cfccasionally  to  assemble,  under  the  instruction  of  two  mastera, 
who  lectured  by  rotation  during  four  consecutive  hours  in 
three  days  of  every  week.  At  first  only  the  officers  of  the 
single  battalion  composing  the  Artillery,  and  of  the  corps  of 
Engineers,  were  required  to  attend.  In  the  second  year  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  privates  too,  were  at  liberty  to 
attend,  and  upon  its  close  cadets,  to  the  number  of  five  to  each 
company  of  artillery,  resorted  to  the  hall.  Being  sons  of  offi- 
cers of  the  corps,  and  not  in  uniform  or  under  military  con- 
trol, the  cadets  became  an  element  of  disorder,  which  led  to 
a  more  systematic  organization.  In  1744,  the  cadets  were 
clothed  in  uniform,  and  collected  into  a  distinct  company, 
under  two  officers,  with  a  drum-major.  By  1782,  the  number 
of  cadets  had  increased  from  twenty  to  sixty,  and  in  1798, 
to  one  hundred, — boarding  with  their  families.  In  the  last  year 
arrangements  w^ere  made  to  lodge  and  board  the  cadets  by 
allowing  28.  a  day  per  head,  until  by  degrees,  in  1857,  an  im- 
posing pile  of  buildings  had  been  erected,  and  the  establishment 
for  government  and  instruction  consisted  of  18  officers  on  the 
military  staff,  and  some  fifty  professors  and  masters  in  the 
civil  and  educational  corps. 

REGULATIONS  FOE  ABinSBION. 

Previously  to  the  year  1855  admission  to  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  nomination  from  the 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.  The  limits  of  age  for  ad- 
mission were  at  that  time  from  14  to  16,  and  the  candidates 
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nominated  were  required  to  pass  an  entrance  examination 
before  the  professors  of  the  Academy,  which  varied  somewhat 
according  to  the  age  of  the  individual.  A  certain  number  of 
the  candidates  previously  passed  though  the  preparatorj'  school 
at  Carshalton,  admission  to  which  was  equally  obtained  by 
nomination  from  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
were  tninsferred  to  the  Academy  on  passing  an  examination 
similar  to  that  requireti  from  those  who  entered  the  latter 
establishment  direct.  Tlie  term  of  residence  at  the  Academy 
varied,  according  to  the  progress  of  a  cadet,  from  two  to  four 
years. 

Tlie  inability  of  the  Academy  to  meet  the  demand  for  oflB- 
cers  for  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  created  by  the  Crimean 
war,  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  obtaining  com- 
missions in  the  scientific  corps.  At  first  a  limited  number  of 
nominations  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  head  masters 
of  the  great  public  schools  of  the  country,  and  the  candidates 
nominated  by  them  were  appointed  to  provisional  commissions 
on  passing  an  examination  at  Woolwich ;  but  after  a  short 
time  the  principle  of  open  competition  for  admission  to  the  Ar- 
tillery and  Engineers  was  adopted,  in  1855,  by  Lord  Pan  mure, 
when  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Simultaneously  with  thb 
change — the  first  recognition  of  the  competitive  principle  in 
regard  to  military  education  in  this  country — a  great  altera- 
tion was  made  in  the  limits  of  age  for  admission  to  the  scien- 
tific corps.  Both  direct  appointments  to  commissions  in  the 
Artillery  and  Engineers,  without  any  previous  special  instruc- 
tion, and  admissions  to  the  senior  or  practical  class  at  the 
Academy,  without  passing  through  the  lower  or  theoretical 
classes  at  that  institution,  were  thrown  open  to  public  compe- 
tition among  all  natural-bom  subjects  of  Her  Majesty.  The 
limits  of  age  for  candidates  for  the  direct  appointments  were 
from  19  to  21.  Those  who  were  successful  were  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  receive  provisional  commissions,  and  to  be  placed  for 
instruction  under  the  Director  of  Artillery  Studies,  at  Wool- 
wich, for  a  period  of  about  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  were  to  be  permanently  commissioned.  Candidates  for 
admission  to  the  practical  class  at  the  Academy  were  required 
to  be  between  the  ages  of  17  and  19 ;  those  admitted  were  to 
remain  in  the  practical  class  for  six  or  eight  months,  after 
which,  on  passing  an  examination,  they  were  to  receive  com- 
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missions  in  the  Artillery  or  Engineers.  The  first  competitive 
examination  under  this  system  (the  regulations  for  which  will 
be  found  below)  was  held  in  August,  1855,  and  was  conducted 
by  a  body  of  examiners  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
under  the  direction  of  Canon  Moseley.  Tlie  examination  for 
both  classes  of  appointments  thrown  open  to  competition  w^as 
the  same,  and  was  based  on  the  general  education  of  the 
country,  the  object  being  merely  to  compare  the  abilities  and 
attainments  of  the  candidates  without  reference  to  special 
professional  knowledge.  Two  other  similar  examinations,  both 
for  provisional  commissions  and  for  admission  to  the  practical 
class,  were  held  in  January  and  June,  1856,  the  only  difference 
beincT  that  the  limits  of  asje  of  the  candidates  were  somewhat 
extended,  and  that  in  these  later  examinations  no  commis- 
sions in  the  Engineers  were  offered  to  competition. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  war,  however,  the  sysjem 
of  appointing  officers  directly  from  civil  life  to  commissions  in 
the  scientific  corps,  as  well  as  that  of  admitting  candidates  to 
the  practical  class  at  the  Academy,  which  had  been  adopted 
to  meet  the  pressure  of  the  war,  came  to  an  end.  No  other 
examination  after  that  in  June,  1856,  was  held  for  a  year ;  but 
in  June,  1857,  the  first  competitive  examination  for  admission 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  at  the  Academy  took 
place.  The  limits  of  age  for  admission  were  fixed  at  17  to  20, 
and  it  was  announced  that  the  successful  candidates  would 
remain  under  instruction  at  the  Academy  "  until  sufficiently 
advanced  in  scientific  knowledge  to  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation." 

Since  this  period  open  competitive  examinations  have  been 
held  regularly  every  six  months  for  admission  to  the  Academy  ; 
and  though  various  modifications  in  their  details  have  been 
made,  their  general  character  remains  little  altered.  The 
limits  of  age  for  candidates,  originally  placed  at  1 7  to  20,  were, 
however,  in  1862,  reduced  to  16  to  19,  at  which  they  are  at 
present  fixed. 

The  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Academy,  like  those 
which  had  previously  been  held  for  provisional  commissions 
and  for  appointments  to  the  practical  class,  were  at  first  con- 
ducted by  Canon  Moseley  and  a  special  Board  of  Examiners 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for*  War,  with  whom  the 
general  management  of  the  Academy,  after  the  abolition  of 
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the  office  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  remained.  In 
1858,  however,  the  superintendence  of  the  system  of  instmction 
at  Woolwich  was  transferred  to  the  Council  of  Military  Educa- 
tion, who,  since  July,  1850,  have  conducted  the  examinations. 

Although  the  principle  of  open  competition  for  appoint- 
ments in  the  scientific  coii)9  was  first  recognized  in  1855,  and 
in  1857  was  extended  generally  to  admission  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  instruction  at  the  Academy,  yet  the  system  of  com- 
petitive examination  did  not  become  the  sole  and  universal 
means  of  admission  to  Woolwich  until  the  year  1861.  Time 
was  required  to  clear  off  the  vested  interests  of  candidates  who 
had  been  placed  on  the  old  nomination  list  of  the  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  ;  of  youths  who  had  been  admitted 
to  the  preparatory  school  at  Carshalton ;  of  cadets  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  Sandhurst  and 
Woolwich,  had  obtained  admission  to  the  former  institution 
on  the  understanding  that  they  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  commissions  in  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  ;  and, 
lastly,  of  cadets  at  the  Indian  Military  College  at  Addiscombe, 
who,  on  the  abolition  of  the  local  Indian  army,  were  transfer- 
red to  Woolwich  before  receiving  commissions  in  the  Royal 
Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers. 

Out  of  3,085  admission  examinations  in  eleven  years,  from 
1858  to  1868,  more  than  one-half  (2,136)  failed.  Of  those  who 
entered  after  this  trial,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  only  three 
failed  to  pass  the  final  examination. 

STAFF  OF  aOYKRVUSSr  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

PregidftU. — ^Dake  of  Cambrid^,  K.G. 

Owemor. — ^Major  General  J.  L.  A.  Simmons.  K.C.B. 

Secretary  and  TVnuurer^— Bt  Major  £.  J.  Bruce,  R.Art 

Prqfnsor  of  Mathematics. — M.  W.  Crofton,  B.A.,  and  five  masters. 

Prqfesior  qf  FbHificatUnu—lX,  Col.  J.  J.  Wilson. 

Instructors. — Major  W.  J.  Stuart,  and  three  others. 
Prqfessor  of  Military  History. — Capt  H.  Bracltenbur^,  R.  Art 
Prqfessor  qf  MUitary  Drawing. — Lt.  Col.  A.  W.  Drayson. 

Landscape  Drawing. — William  Clifton. 
Prqfessor  qf  ArtUUry.—'Li.  Col.  C.  H.  Owen,  and  five  masters. 
Prqfesaor  qf  Practical  Oeometry.—T.  Bradley,  and  two  masterg. 
Prqfesaor  qf  Oerman. — C.  H.  Schalble,  and  two  masters. 
Prr^fesaor  qf  French. — Theodore  Karcher,  and  jtwo  masters. 
JPlrqfeatior  qf  Chemitiry.—C.  L.  Bloxham. 
Chaplain  and  Classical  Instructor.— ^gv.  W.  F.  Short 

EXPXKOITUBB  Fo4  MILITABT  ACABEMT  AT  WOOLWICH : 

In  1868,  £37,960;  in  1861-^,  £25,188;  in  1865-67,  £d6,416,.-exelii8iTe  of 
payments  made  by  the  cadets.    « 
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REOULATTONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

N.B. — ^All  candidates  for  commissions  in  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal 
£n}(lnt;en)  are  required  to  go  tlirough  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Royal 
MilitajT  Academy. 

L  Competitive  examinations  for  admission  are  held  In  London  twice  a  year, 
In  January  and  July.  They  are  conducted  b^  examiners  appointed  for  the 
purposli,  in  the  presence  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council  of 
Military  Education. 

The  candidates  must  be  between  16  and  19  years  of  ace. 
II.  The  admissions  will  be  determined  by  the  result  of  the  examination, 
the  subjects  of  which  will  be  as  follows,  viz. : 

Ifarks. 
Section  I.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  Enclid,  plane 

trii^onometry, i,000 

Pare  \  Section  II.  Spherical  trlgonometrv,  elements 
of  co-ordinate  geometry,  and  of  the  differ- 
I     ential  and  lDt«irral  calcaini>,    -         •  -600 

,  MI  xed  :—Staticf>,  dynamics,  and  bydroetatlcs,  1,000  J 

•.  English  lanimage  and  composition.  ......    1,000 

B.  History  of  £n((Iand,  its  dependencies  and  colonleis  ...        i,ooo 

4.  Geography  (modern),  ........    1,000 

6.  Classics  ^  fe»**^^?^^S®^ J'SS 

^^^       ( Greek   do.,  -.-..--.    i,600 

6.  French  language,  •  -  -  -  -  -  -  -        1,000 

7.  German    do.,  .-.--.----    1,000 

8.  Hindastani  do.. 1,000 

The  examination  in  French,  German,  and  Hindustani,  will  include  writing, 

from  dictation. 

9.  Experimental  sciences,  i.^,  chemistry,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,     -        1,000 

10.  Natoral  sciences,  i.  «.,  mineralogy  and  geology,  ....    i^oqq 
11    Tk*.i>4n»  S  Free-hand  drawing  of  nucbinery,  ardiitectnral,  topograph- 1    <  nnn 

11.  I>rawing  ^     j^^  landscape,  or  flgttre  subjecti,  -  :     »~^    »*     p,000 


1.  Ifathematlcs 


8,800 


Every  candidate  must  qualify  In  geometrical  drawing ;  i.e.^  drawing  In  ink, 
with  accuracy,  neatness,  and  to  scale,  the  several  problems  of  Euclid.  The 
standard  of  qualification  in  this  subject  is  100  marks,  which  must  be  gained 
out  of  a  maximum  of  SCO  nominally  assigned  to  it  But  tlio  marlis  so  gained 
will  not  count  toward  tlic  general  aggregate. 

III.  No  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  be  examined  In  more  than  five  subjects. 
of  which  one  must  be  mathematics,  and  no  one  who  does  not  obtain  at  least  700 
marks  in  section  I.  of  pure  mathematics,  will  be  eligible  for  an  appointment. 

From  the  other  subjects  of  examination,  to  which  mariws  arc  assigned  as 
above,  each  candidate  may  select  any,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  in  which 
he  desires  to  be  examined.  The  rules  for  counting  marks  In  such  subjects  are 
as  follows : 

In  all  subjects  carrying  marks,  except  the  1st  section  of  mathematics,  in 
which  700  marks  arc  required,  one-sixth  of  the  nimibcr  allotted  to  each  must 
be  gained  before  they  can  be  allowed  to  count 

In  classics,  the  subject  is  divided  Into  two  sections  as  above,  cither  or  both 
of  which  the  candidiate  may  take  up  as  one  subject:  but  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  count  the  marks  gained  in  either  section  unless  they  amount  to 
one-sixth  of  the  number  allotted  to  it 

In  eitlicr  French^  German^  or  Ilindtutani^  every  candidate  will  bo  required  to 
obtain  for  qualification  one-sixth  of  the  maximum  of  marks,  whether  lie  takes 
it  up  as  a  subject  in  which  he  desires  to  compete  or  not 

It  should  bo  understood  that,  although  only  a  small  qualifying  test  has 
been  imposed  in  respect  to  modem  langui^es,  a  knowledge  of  them  on  admis- 
sion will  contribute  greatly  to  a  candidate^  future  success  at  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy. 

iV.  The  candidates  are  allowed  to  answer  as  many  questions  as  the  time 
allotted  to  tlic  subject  w^ill  permit 

V.  No  candidate  will  be  admitted  unless  he  obtain  an  aggregate  of  at  least 
2,500  marks. 

VI.  The  successful  candidates  will  remain  under  iRstruction  for  about  two 
years  and  a  half,  or  until  they  are  suflacicntly  advanced  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  they  will  then  bo  qualified  to 
receive  commissions  in  the  Royal  Artillery  or  Royal  Engineers.  If,  however, 
they  should  be  found  unable  to  qualify  themselves  within  three  years  In  their 
professional  studies,  or  to  acquire  a  sufiUcient  proficiency  in  military  exercises, 
or  if  at  any  time,  by  failure  at  the  half-yearly  examinations,  it  should  appear 
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Improbable  tliat  tbcy  will  ultimatelj  succeed  hi  qiialifTiq<r  for  a  comndwaB, 
tiiey  will  be  reiuovcd.  Further,  evenr  cadet  will  be  liable  to  be  removed  tcai- 
porurily  frr  i>c'niianently  on  the  commisfrioD  of  any  of  tboae  offiencca  to  vliU 
such  penalty  is  awarded  l>v  the  rcinilations  of  the* Royal  Militarr  Academy, 

VII.  Each  cadet  on  Joining  will  be  required  to  pay  a  snm  of  25IL  to  co>f« 
the  expense  of  unifomif  books,  etc.,  and  to  brine  with  him  the  artieleaof 
clothiuj^  of  which  he  will  receive  notice,  and  which  most  afterward  be  koC 
up  at  hiH  own  expense.  He  will  also  be  required  to  pay  a  contribatioii  ot  BaL 
l6ff.,  payable  in  advance,  for  each  half  year  of  the' time  dnrin};  wfiicfa  ha 
remains  under  instructiim ;  and  a  dcp<ihit  of  bl.  into  the  hands  of  the  paymia- 
ter  on  accr>unt,  for  continj^ent  exi>enf><*s,  which  latter  snm  he  will  be  raqidrcd 
to  make  up  on  returning  to  the  Koyal  Military  Academy  after  each  vacatioa, 
to  cover  any  unavoidable  exi>ensc  that  may  l>e  incurred  on  his  accoont  cmiii; 
tlie  issuing  half  year. 

Tlie  annual  contributions,  howc>'er,  for  sons  and  orpbaos  of  naval  and 
militar}'  officers  will  be  rej^latcd  at  the  foUowig  rates,  as  heretofore  : 

For  sons  of  admirals  and  of  trenerals  having?  regiments,  i&9 
For  sons  of  generals  without  regiments,  -  -  -      70 

For  sons  of  captains  lind  commanders  of  the  navy,  and  of 

colonels  and  rc^mcntal  field  officers  of  the  army,  -  00 
For  sons  of  all  officers  of  the  arm}'  and  navy  under  the 

above  ranks,  •  -  -  -  -  -      40 

For  sons  of  all  officers  of  the  amiv  and  navy  w^ho  have  died 

In  the  service,  and  whose  families  are  proved  to  be 

left  in  pecuniary  distress,  -  -  -  -      20 

The  sons  of  general  officers  who  are  paid  only  on  their  commissions  at 
field  officers  willpay  the  snnie  contributions  us  the  sons  of  field  officen. 

Officers  who  have  sold  their  commissions  arc  in  this  classification  reckoned 
as  private  gentlemen. 

The  cases  of  officers  who  have  retired  voluntarily  upon  half  pay  previous 
to  having  sened  25  years  on  full  pay  will  be  specially  considered. 

Officers  who  retire  on  half  pay  after  25  years'  service  on  full  pay  will  be 
entitled  to  be  classified  for  payment  with  the  rank  they  last  served  in. 

The  sons  of  officers  of  the  civil  departments  of  the  army  and  navy,  of 
officers  of  the  permanent  Militia  Staff,  and  of  adjutants  of  the  Volunteer 
Force,  are  admissible  to  tlie  Acodem}'  upon  tlic  some  terms  as  those  pre- 
scribed for  naval  and  military  officers. 

Tlie  sons  of  Indian  naval  and  military  officers  will  be  admitted  on  the 
same  terms  as  tlie  sous  of  officers  of  the  Quceu's  senice. 

Tlie  sons  of  professors  at  the  Staff  ond  Koyal  Military 
Colleges,  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy',  and  at  the 
Royal  Military  College,  Addiscombe,  -  -  -    £60 

The  sous  of  masters  at  the  above  institutions,  •  -      40 

If  a  cadet  be  absent  a  whole  term  in  consequence  of  sickness  or  rustica- 
tion, a  payment  of  10^.  will  be  required  for  the  privilege  of  his  name  being 
kept  on  the  rolls  of  the  establishment,  and  for  a  vacancy  being  guaranteed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  next  term. 

If  a  cadet  be  absent  from  sickness  during  a  portion  of  the  term,  his  pay 
will  continue  to  t>e  issued  and  credited  to  his  account;  but  no  refund  of  the 
contribution  will  be  permitted. 

If  rusticated  during  a  term,  the  dally  pay  will  cease  from  tlic  date  on 
which  the  cadet  Is  sent  away,  and  the  contribution  made  for  the  half  year  wUl 
be  forfeited. 

In  the  case  of  a  cadet  of  the  orphan  class,  whose  annual  contribution  b 
only  2U/.,  tlic  amount  to  be  paid  when  absence  extends  over  a  whole  term  is  to 
be  determined  by  tlie  Secretary  of  State. 

VIII.  Any  gentleman  who  wishes  to  present  himself  ot  one  of  the  half- 
yearly  examinations  must  send  in  his  name  to  the  military  secretary  at  the 
Horse  Guards  one  month  before  the  time  of  examination,  forwarding  with  his 
application  to  be  noted  the  following  pai^ers: 

1st  An  extract  from  tlie  register  of  his  baptism,  or,  in  default  of  that,  a 
declaration  before  a  magistrate,  made  by  one  of  his  parents,  giving 
his  exact  age. 

2d.  A  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  a  cleiynrman  of  the 
parish  to  which  be  belongs,  and  by  the  tutor  or  head  of  the  school  or 
college  at  which  he  has  received  his  education  for  at  least  the  two 
preceding  years,  or  such  other  proof  of  good  moral  character  as  will 
be  satUfactory  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
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Sd.  A  statement  of  tlic  subjects  of  examination  in  which  (in  addition  to 
muilicmaiies)  he  may  desire  to  be  examined. 

A  candidate  who  has  been  examined  before,  when  he  applies  for  leave  to 
present  himself  auuin,  will  only  be  required  to  forward  the  list  of  subjects  he 
selects,  and  a  ccrtiticate  from  his  tutor  or  the  head  of  his  school,  etc.,  for  tlie 
interval  between  the  two  examinations. 

IX.  The  candidates  will  be  inspected  by  military  surgeons  on  the  first  day 
of  the  examination,  in  order  that  it  ma}'  bo  ascertained  that  they  are  free  from 
any  bodilv  defects  or  ailments  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
military  dnties. 

Extreme  short-sight,  or  any  serious  defect  of  vision,  is  regarded  as  a  dis- 
qnalitication. 

The  responsible  parent  or  guardian  of  every  successful  candidate,  and  the 
candidate  himself,  before  lie  can  be  admitted  as  a  cadet,  are  required  to  sign, 
respectively,  obligations  to  conform  to  the  regulations. 

SUBJECTS  AND  STAFF  OF  IKSTRUCTION. 

For  instruction  the  Cadets  are  divided  into  five  classes  of  equal  strength, 
according  to  length  of  residence;  forty-four  in  the  first  four  classes,  and 
forty-six  in  the  junior.    The  subjects  are : 

1.  Mathematics,  under  a  professor  and  four  instructors,  is  studied  in  three 
classes,  and  the  final  examination  is  held  after  a  residence  of  a  year  and  a  half, 
with  a  maximum  of  6,800  marks  in  all. 

2.  Fortification,  under  a  professor  and  four  instructors,  is  studied  in  four 
classes.  The  final  examination  is  in  the  last  class,  and  the  maximum  of  marks 
attainable  in  all  is  6,S00. 

3.  Artillery,  under  a  professor  and  three  instructors,  is  studied  in  two 
classes ;  the  second  and  first,  and  the  final  examination,  is  in  the  first,  witli  a 
maximum  of  6,200  marks. 

•  4.  Sur\cying  and  topographical  drawing,  under  a  professor  and  four  in- 
structors, is  studied  in  all  the  classes,  and  the  final  examination  is  at  the  com- 
plction  of  the  course,  with  a  total  of  4,200  marks. 

5.  Practical  Geometry,  under  a  professor  and  two  instructors,  is  studied  in 
two  classes,  and  the  final  examination  is  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  with  an 
aggregate  of  2,100  marks. 

6.  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  under  one  professor,  are  studied  in 
the  last  two  terms,  and  the  finftl  examination  is  in  the  last,  with  a  maximum 
of  1,600  marks  in  the  former,  and  900  in  the  latter. 

7.  French  and  German  are  studied,  each  under  a  professor  and  two  instruct- 
ors, for  four  terms,  and  after  the  final  examination  in  the  second  class.  The 
total  marks  in  each  is  1,500.    Hindustani  can  be  substituted  for  German. 

8.  Landscape  Drawing,  under  two  instructors,  is  studied  in  three  classes, 
and  the  final  examination  is  in  the  third  class,  with  a  maximum  of  1,500  marks. 

9.  Military  History  is  taught  by  one  professor  in  the  lost  two  terms,  and 
has  a  maximum  of  2,000  marks. 

10.  Chemistry,  under  one  lecturer,  is  taught  in  the  lost  term,  and  receives 
a  total  of  1,200  marks. 

11.  Gymnastics,  drill,  and  riding  are  taught  as  follows :  Regular  gymnastic 
instruction  is  conducted  by  a  superintendent  and  three  sergeants,  for  at  least 
six  months,  and  practised  through  all  the  terms.  Artillery  drill,  with  gun, 
sword,  and  other  military  drill  and  tactics,  are  conducted  partly  by  military 
officers  and  partly  by  the  professors  and  instructors  of  artillery.  Riding  drill 
Is  conducted  under  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  in  the  last  two  terms, 
and  is  practised  four  or  five  hours  a  week.    Swlnuning  is  taught  optionally. 

12.  Recreations  and  amusements  are  optional  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Cadets.  Workshops  are  maintained  by  the  government,  but  tools  and  materi- 
als are  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  Cadets.    There  are  two  reading  rooms. 
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SCHOOL  FBBFASATIOK  FOB  WOOLWICH. 

From  the  returns  and  evidcnco  furnished,  it  is  an  extremely 
rare  occurrence  for  a  candidate  to  go  up  direct  from  a  publio 
school  which  does  not  possess  a  Modem  Department  to  the 
examination  for  admission  to  Woolwich.  Out  of  855  eandt 
dates  admitted  to  Woolwich  in  10  years — from  1858  to  1867— 
the  six  public  schools  of  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Winchester, 
Westminster,  and  Shrewsbury,  only  sent  up  five  direct.  Colo* 
nel  Addison  states  that  at  Sandhurst,  out  of  320  admissions 
during  the  last  two  years,  there  have  been  only  16  from  the 
nine  schools  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Comnus-^ 
sion  on  Public  Schools ;  but  from  Cheltenham  and  Wellington 
College  the  admissions  have  been  more  numerous.  Even  for 
the  direct  commission  examination,  those  who  present  them- 
selves from  public  schools  (including  Cheltenham  and  Marl* 
borough,  where  Modem  Departments  exist),  without  seeking 
the  assistance  of  a  private  tutor,  scarcely  amount  to  five  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  candidates.  At  the  same  time, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  failures  among  such 
candidates  in  the  latter  examination  is  comparatively  slight, 
not  amounting  to  more  than  8  per  cent.,  while  the  average 
number  of  failures  among  the  candidates  generally  during  the 
last  four  years  has  been  very  nearly  25  per  cent.  In  fact,  the 
general  tenor  of  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  examinations  both  for  direct  commissions  and  for  admis- 
sion to  Sandhurst,  there  is,  or  at  lea^t  should  be,  no  necessity 
for  candidates  who  have  had  the  ordinary  education  of  a  clas* 
sical  public  school  to  have  recourse  to  private  tuition.  The 
Woolwich  examination  appears  generally  to  be  regarded  in  a 
different  light.  Its  higher  and  more  special  character,  and 
the  great  importance  attached  to  mathematics,  coupled  with 
the  competition  which  exists  for  it,  render  it  apparently  doubt- 
ful whether  success  would  generally  bo  obtained  by  candi- 
dates from  public  schools — other  than  those  where,  like  Chel- 
tenham, instruction  is  given  with  a  particular  view  to  this 
examination — without  a  special  prcpai-atory  tuition. 

The  general  character  of  the  "  Modem  Side  "  at  Harrow, 
which  was  established  in  September  of  1869,  "for  the  benefit 
of  boys  for  whom,  from  various  causes,  an  advanced  classical 
training  seems  undesirable,"  is  explained  as  follows  in  a  cir- 
cular issued  by  the  Head-Master  when  announcing  the  inten- 
tion of  adopting  the  institution  : 
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The  principal  subjects  of  instruction  on  the  **  Modem  Side  **  will  be  matlie- 
iB^cs,  Trench,  German,  Latin,  history,  English  literature,  and  physical  sci- 
ence. 

The  requirements  of  boys  not  intended  for  the  Uniyersities  will  be  specially 
kept  in  view,  including  the  case  of  those  who  are  candidates  for  Woolwich  or 
the  Indian  Civil  Service.  It  is  hoped  that  this  provision  may  obviate  the  sup- 
posed necessity  for  removing  boys  to  a  private  tutor's  precisely  at  an  age  when 
the  influences  of  public  school  life  are  most  powerful  and  most  salutary. 

Except  for  purposes  of  instruction  there  will  be  no  distinction  whatever 
between  boys  on  the  Modem  Side  and  boys  on  the  Classical  Side. 

No  boy  will,  for  the  present,  be  admitted  to  the  Modem  Side  unless  he  has 
been  in  the  school  for  at  least  a  year,  and  has  hitherto  shown  diligence  and 
noAde  fair  progress. 

The  nature  of  the  instruction  in  the  **  Army  Class  "  at  Eton 
is  described  by  the  Head-Master  (Rev.  Dr.  Hornly)  as  follows : 

The  Army  Class  was  established  by  Dr.  Goodrich  in  the  year  1858.  It  was 
established  in  order  to  give  Eton  boys  greater  facilities  for  preparing  certain 
Bobjects  which  were  reouired  in  the  army  examinations,  and  to  obviate  the 
supposed  necessity  of  giving  Eton  boys  a  special  preparation,  elsewhere  than 
at  Eaton,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  army  examinations. 

At  first  fortification  and  military  drawing  were  included  in  the  course,  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  ordinary  school  work  {e.  y.,  Latin  verse  writ- 
ing) was  remitted. 

This  was  not  found  to  answer.  The  course  included  more  than  was  neces- 
sary for  the  ordinary  army  examination,  and  not  enough  for  the  higher  exami- 
nations at  Woolwich.  There  seemed  to  be  a  danger  of  the  class  becoming  a 
sort  of  refuge  for  the  idlest  boys  in  the  school. 

Dr.  Goodiord  subsequentlv  altered  all  this,  and  placed  the  class  upon  its 
present  footing,  which  is  as  follows : 

Two  lessons  a  wecic  (repetition  lessons)  are  remitted  to  make  time  for  les- 
sons in  modem  history.  English  essays,  or  abstracts  of  what  has  been  taught 
in  school,  are  written  by  the  boys  out  of  school  (one  exercise  a  week),  and 
carefully  looked  over,  r^o  other  part  of  the  ordinary  school  work  (except  the 
two  repetition  lessons)  is  given  up.  Boys  cannot  join  the  class  till  they  are 
16  years  of  age.  They  are  expected  to  stay  at  Eton  till  the  tinie  comes  for 
th^  examination.  The  class  consists  at  present  of  28  boys,  with  an  average 
of  25. 

The  class  has  certainly  been  successful.  No  boy  going  up  from  Eton  has 
failed  yet  in  the  army  examination  since  the  reconstitution  of  the  class  of 
which  I  have  spoken.    I  think  the  class  has  done  ^ood  in  the  school. 

It  will  be  seen  that  nothing  more  has  been  senously  attempted  as  yet  than 
to  secure  boys  from  failure  m  the  ordinary  examinations.  If  boys  are  to  be 
prepared  at  Eton  for  any  higher  competition,  such  as  that  at  Woolwich,  a 
very  different  course  will  oDviously  be  necessary,  and  probably  a  system  of 
** bifurcation  *'  will  be  found  indispensable.  ■ 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  may  not  be  introduced  with  advantage 
at  Eton ;  but  the  impending  changes  in  the  governing  body  at  Eton,  and  the 
anticipated  changes  witn  regard  to  army  examinations,  make  it  difficult  to 
commence  any  work  of  reconstruction  at  the  present  moment. 

The  most  successful  institutions  in  preparing  candidates 
either  for  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich  are  the  Cheltenham  and 
Wellington  Colleges  —  each  having  a  Modern  Department,  in 
which  Latin  and  Greek  yield  their  supremacy  to  modem 
science  and  living  languages. 

The  Modem  Department  in  Cheltenham  CoUege  was  established  in  1848 
as  a  Military  School,  and  is  claimed  to  be  such  at  this  time.  The  studies  of 
snblects  consist  of  mathematics,  drawingof  all  kinds,  physical  science,  two 
modem  languages  (French  and  German),  £lnglish,  surveying,  and  fortification, 
both  field  and  permanent  The  principal  (Rev.  T.  A.  Southend),  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Military  Education  (Jommission  in  1869,  states  that  his  pupils,  at 
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the  a^  of  eighteen,  went  through  the  whole  Addiscombe  course,  and  all  that 
was  done  at  Woolwich,  and  a  good  deal  of  what  was  done  at  Cluitham.  The 
whole  of  his  class,  in  1868,  went  np  for  the  entrance  examination  at  Sandhnnl, 
and  iMisscd.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  go  to  Woolwich  every  year,  and  in  180B; 
forty  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  m  the  Academy  were  prepared  at  Cbd* 
tenham.  The  special  military  instraction  is  based  on  a  course  of  Latin  and 
Greek. 

Out  of  three  hundred  and  twelve  students  in  Wellington  College,  ninety* 
six  boys  arc  in  the  Modem  Side,  entering  at  the  age  of  tw3ve  and  th&teen,  and 
remaining  till  seventeen  or  eighteen.  But  of  the  ninety-six,  forty  are  preparing 
for  the  Engineers  or  Artillery,  and  twenty  for  the  Line.  The  subjects  tai^^t  tai 
tlie  militai^  division  are  the  same  as  at  Cheltenham^  except  foruflcatlon ;  and 
the  head-master  (Rev.  Dr.  Benson)  claims,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sion, that  his  graduates  are  as  well  trained  in  the  same  subject  as  the  pupils 
of  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich.  He  advises  the  establishment  of  exhibitions  tai 
the  Military  School,  open  to  competition  to  the  pupils  of  all  the  public  schools, 
and  regards  the  modem  side  as  an  essential  feature  in  all  public  schools. 

Rugby  School  was  the  earliest  of  the  great  Public  Schools 
of  England  to  make  Physical  Science  a  regular  part  of  its 
curriculum,  and  to  give  any  considerable  prominence  to  mod- 
em languages  and  history;  but  its  governing  authorities 
have  resisted  all  efforts  to  establish  a  distinct  Modem  Side. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Temple,  head-master  of  Rugby  School  (now  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter), in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission,  romarked  that  the  general  educa- 
tion of  l>oys  entering  Sandhurst  should  be  the  same  as  that  given  to  other 
boys  of  tlic  some  age,  destined  for  any  other  profession  than  that  of  arms. 
His  opinion  was  adverse  to  having  a  modem  department,  in  wliich  the  ancient 
classics  held  a  subordinate  place,  in  a  school  in  which  the  classics  held  the 
first,  and  over  which  the  head-master  presided.  The  modem  studies  should 
have  an  independent  scope,  and  their  own  master,  who  will  by  his  character 
and  personal  attention  fix  the  standard  of  attainment  The  great  publfe 
schools  should  hold  on  to  their  present  aim  and  methods,  introducing  other 
studies  to  perfect  their  mental  discipline  and  results.  No  side  sections  or 
departments  in  anv  existing  school  can  do  the  work  of  scientific  school 
culture  so  thoroughly  as  an  independent  school,  in  which  the  natural  scienees 
and  modem  languages  arc  taught  by  the  main  stofi'of  professors.  All  teochen, 
in  any  school,  civil  or  military,  should  be  specially  appointed  for  their  edu- 
cational qualities. 

In  Marlborough  College,  a  modem  department  exists, 
which  was  established  to  prepare  boys  for  definite  examina- 
tions in  wliich  they  would  not  succeed  if  they  competed  direct 
from  the  classical  side  of  the  College,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
solve  the  problem  of  giving  a  good  school  education  on' a  basis 
of  instruction  in  which  the  dead  languages  hold  a  subordinate 
place.  Boys  enter  the  Modem  School  after  they  have  reached 
the  fourth  form  in  the  classical  department,  so  that  Latin  and 
Greek  constitute  a  substantial  part  of  their  attainments  and 
discipline.  The  success  of  the  graduates  of  this  institution  in 
competing  for  admission  into  the  military  or  civil  service  of 
the  govemment,  or  in  any  of  the  walks  of  active  or  profes- 
sional life,  shows  conclusively  that  the  modem  curriculum  with 
its  studies  properly  adjusted,  and  a  well  trained  staff,  under  an 
able  head-niaster,  is  ^uite  equal  to  the  classical,  not  only  in 
practical  utility,  but  in  comprehensive  and  liberal  diHcipline. 
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OBGAinZATION.  ETC. 

The  Royal  Engineering  Establishment  at  Chatham  was 
instituted  in  1854,  to  furnish  a  sound  course  of  practical  in- 
struction in  Military  and  Civil  Engineering  to  the  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  sappers  of  the  corps  of  Royal 
Engineers,  in  addition  and  prior  to  which  both  officers  and  men 
pass  through  the  ordinary  drill  and  military  duties  common 
to  the  army  generally. 

The  present  organization  and  staff  are  composed  of  a  direc- 
tor; an  instructor  and  assistant  in  construction  and  estima- 
ting ;  an  instructor  and  assistant  in  field  works ;  an  instructor 
and  assistant  in  surveying ;  an  instructor  and  assistant  in 
telegraphy,  photography,  and  an  assistant  in  signalling;  a 
brigade  major;  quartermaster  in  charge  of  stores,  and  field 
officer  for  military  discipline. 

The  number  of  officers  under  instruction,  recently  com- 
missioned, captains  and  subidtcms,    -  -  -  81 
Non-commissioned  officers  and  sappers,  average,         -      1,200 


NATUBE  Ain>    LENGTH    OF  COUBSB. 

There  are  six  distinct  courses : 

1.  Drill  and  military  duties,  which  occupy  107  days.  This 
includes,  besides  the  interior  economy  of  a  company,  proceed- 
ings of  courta-martial,  boards  of  survey,  courts  of  inquiry. 

2.  Telegraphy,  signalling,  submarine  mines,  etc.,  which 
occupy  thirty-five  days.  This  includes  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  lines,  a  knowledge  of  instruments  and  batteries, 
application  of  electricity  to  explosions,  management  of  torpe- 
does, etc. 

3.  Chemistry,  which  occupies  fifteen  days.  This  course 
comprises  the  analysis  of  limes,  cements,  and  other  building 
materials. 
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4.  Field  works,  military  bridging,  etc.,  which  occnpics  122 
days.  This  comprises  instruction  in  earthworks,  pontooning, 
rafts,  spar,  and  other  temporary  bridges,  reports  on  cxistiDg 
fortresses,  construction  of  railways,  escalading,  diving,  etc. 

5.  Architectural  course,  which  occupies  183  days.  This 
course  includes  building  material,  dcMgn,  estimate,  and  litpeci- 
iication  for  a  building,  instniction  and  report,  with  hand 
sketches  of  various  works  in  execution,  lime  and  cement 
works,  quarrying,  brickmaking,  etc. 

6.  Surveying  and  Astronomy,  which  occupy  183  days. 
This  course  includes  trigonometrical  survey,  military  recon- 
noissance,  special  survey,  road  reconnoissance,  astronomical 
memoi*anda  and  calculations,  adaptation  of  works  of  defence 
to  a  contoured  site,  inspection  tours  of  works  of  defence  io 
£ngland,  and  report  on  same,  isolated  lectures  on  geol(^, 
electricity,  machinery,  etc.,  by  selected  professors. 

The  first  allowance  toward  expenses  of  junior  ofBoers  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  in  visiting  engineering  works,  at  home 
and  abroad,  was  made  in  1854,  and  is  now  500/.  per  annum. 

TN8THUCTION  FOR   KON-COMMISftlOKED  OFFICERS  AN1>  BAFFEB8. 

All  recruits  for  this  corps  join  at  Chatham,  and  for  about 
sixteen  months  are  subject  to  daily  drill  and  military  duties 
in  field  work  and  all  branches  of  the  engineer  service,  and  are 
drafted  off,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  special  classes  in  con- 
struction, photography,  telegraphy,  lithography,  printing. 

Synopwia  qf  tl^e  Cowrie, 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  instruction  given  at  the 

Royal    School   of   Military   Engineering    at   Chatham,  was 

drawn  up  by  Major  General  J.  L.  Simmons^  the  Director  of 

the  establishment. 

L— rm^  STRVET  coursb. 

The  course  of  8nrve3ring  for  the  officers  of  the  Rojral  Engineers  Is  Intended 
to  qualify  them  for  carrying  on  8nr\''ey  operations  of  every  description,  and 
for  designing  and  laying  onf  engineering  works,  so  far  as  these  are  influenced 
by  the  features  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  placed,  or  over  which  they 
are  carried. 

The  course  consists  of  two  parts, — the  one  relating  to  surveying  x>rocesae9 
OKcluslvely,  the  other  to  the  uses  made  of  the  plans  and  maps  prepared  by 
sach  processes,  for  engineering  purposes. 

Under  the  first  of  ucse  divisions  the  officers  are  practlcaily  tnstmcied  Hi 
astronomical,  general,  special,  and  reconnoitring  surveying,  including  the 
accurate  delfaieation  of  tlie  inequalities  of  ground  by  levelling  and  by  coil- 
tours  traced  instrumentally,  and  also  the  giving  reliefs  to  hill  forma  by  aketch- 
ingwith  the  pen  and  drawing  with  the  brush. 

iJnder  the  Second  division  they  are  exercised  in  the  adaptstion  of  woito  of 
lortificaUon  to  contoured  sites,  and  in  the  selection  and  survey  of  lines  of 
^mmunication  by  roads,  railways,  and  canals,  and  in  drawing  up  proiectsfbr 
their  ezecntton.  n   tr  r   * 
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AMronomieal  Surveying. 

The  officers  are  taught  the  construction  and  use  of  astronomical  instm- 
ments,  and  are  practised  in  making  observations  with  them.  They  study  from 
published  worKS  and  memoranda  printed  at  the  establishment,  Uie  most  use- 
ful problems  for  finding  the  time,  the  latitude  and  longitude,  the  direction  of 
the  meridian,  and  the  variation  of  the  compass. 

Examples  of  each  problem  are  worked  out  by  them  from  their  own  obscr- 
Tations  or  from  obscrA^ations  made  in  their  presence. 

The  use  of  meteorological  intrumcnts  and  the  reductions  of  the  obsenra- 
tions  made  with  them  are  also  practised. 

Oenarai  Survey, 

As  a  preliminary  exercise  in  drawing  each  officer  constructs  a  plate  of 
scales  from  data  supplied  to  him.  For  particular  information  on  the  delicate 
and  powerful  instruments  and  apparatus  which  have  been  used  in  freat 
national  surveys,  and  which  cannot  be  studied  in  the  establishment  observaiory, 
the  officers  are  referred  to  published  works ;  and  they  are  instructed  in  the 
adjustments,  the  unavoidable  errors  of  construction,  and  Uie  powers  of  the 
instruments  put  into  their  hands  for  the  execution  of  their  survey  course. 

The  general  survey  comprises  : 

1st  27^  telection  and  tneaturemeni  nf  a  baae. — ^The  base  is  measured  with  an 
ordinarv  chain  and  a  five-inch  theodolite,  and  this  measurement  having  been 
reduced  to  its  horizontal  value  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  section  of  the  base 
is  laid  down  on  paper. 

2d.  Trianffulation. — The  measured  base  is  extended  by  a  triangulation  over 
10  or  16  square  miles  of  country,  and  the  relative  altitudes  of,  and  the  distances 
between,  the  stations  selected  are  determined  from  observations.     The  com- 

Snted  horizontal  distances  are  laid  down,  and  the  azimuth  of  one  of  them  is 
etermined. 
Sd.  Traversing. — The  positions  of  the  roads,  streams,  boundaries  of  woods, 
and  other  marked  features,  surrounding  and  intersecting  an  area  of  six  or 
eight  square  miles  of  the  country  triangulated,  are  then  determined  by  run- 
ning traverses  with  a  theodolite  from  one  station  to  another,  so  as  to  cut  up 
this  area  into  spaces  which  will  admit  of  being  filled  in  by  a  less  accurate 
method,  without  introducing  an  error  in  the  plan. 

4th.  IHoUing  qf  detail  and  completion  qf  the  work. — ^The  protracted  lines  are 
now  transferred  to  another  sheet  of  paper,  and  the  detail,  obtained  as  the 
traverses  proceed,  is  plotted  from  tlie  field-book.  From  this  plot  sketch 
sheets  are  prepared,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  sketched  in  with  the 
aid  of  a  prismatic  compass,  the  form  of  the  ground  being  represented  by 
pencil  strokes,  assisted  by  contours  put  in  with  the  aid  of  a  portable  leveL 

The  sketch  sheets  are  etched  in  with  a  pen,  and  a  finished  brush-work  plan 
of  the  complete  survey,  embracing  all  Uie  information  collected,  is  prepared 
from  them,  with  tlie  original  plotted  detail  as  a  basis. 

Special  Survey. 

A  piece  of  ground,  about  half  a  mile  in  area,  is  surveyed  with  minute 
accuracy  as  for  some  special  purpose,  and  is  laid  down  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  the  calculation  of  ttie  areas  of  the  enclosures  from  the 

gaper.    The  method  followed  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  on  the  Ordnance 
urvey,  and  with  the  TiUic  Commutation  Surveys,  etc. 
Ccmtouring.—Oa  the  ground  tlius  specially  surveyed  contours  are  traced 
instrumentaily  at  given  vertical  distances  apart  and  are  plotted  on  tlie  plan. 

Military  BeconnaisMnee. 

This  is  conducted  on  principles  similar  to  those  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  the  general  survey ;  the  instruments  employed,  nowever,  are  all 
portable.  The  measurement  of  a  base  is  nuide  by  such  means  as  readily  offer 
themselves  (generally  by  pacing),  and  the  trigonometrical  points  are  fixed 
simply  by  protracting  angles  observed  with  a  box  sextant  or  compass.  The 
whole  of  the  remaimng  features  and  details  considered  necessary  in  a  military 
point  of  view  are  sketched  in  with  the  aid  of  bearings  and  pacing.  The 
reconnaissance  embraces  about  six  square  miles. 

In  addition  to  the  topographical  sketch  of  the  ground,  each  officer  sends  in 
a  detailed  report  of  its  general  character,  its  resources,  and  military  capabili- 
ties.   Each  officer  also  makes  a  hasty  reconnaissance  of  a  road  with  a  view  to 
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lU  employment  as  a  military  communication.  All  tlie  information  which  csn 
be  obtained  as  to  the  character  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes,  and 
towns  and  villages  near  it,  together  with  tlic  construction,  gradleota,  etc^ 
of  the  road,  are  noted  on  the  f^e  of  the  slwetch. 

Fortification  Branch. 

Every  officer  is  required,  in  this  branch  of  the  survey  course,  to  design  one 
or  more  works  of  defence  for  the  occupation  of  a  site  of  which  a  contourad 
plan  is  furnished  to  liim. 

In  performing  this  exercise  the  officer  becomes  expert  in  reading  the  Tari- 
ous  forms  and  slopes  of  ground,  as  expressed  by  contours ;  he  meets  with 
and  learns  to  provide  for  some  of  the  many  modifications  of  the  conditions  of 
defence  which  the  occupation  of  irregular  sites  necessitates,  and  he  acquirat 
facility  in  the  application  of  descriptive  geometry  to  the  determination  of  the 
planes  of  defilade  and  the  several  planes  of  a  work. 

The  data  upon  which  the  design  is  framed  consist  of  a  plan  of  ground 
shown  by  contours,  and  of  some  of  the  conditions  to  be  filled  by  the  proposed 
fortification,  such  as  the  objects  for  which  the  site  is  occupied,  the  strength  of 
the  garrison,  the  extent  of  the  works,  the  nature  of  the  defence  of  the 
ditches,  the  trace,  or  the  profile  to  be  adopted,  etc. 

On  the  completion  of  his  design  the  officer  writes  a  report  explanatory  of 
the  character  of  the  works  he  has  adopted,  and  describing  his  arrangementB 
both  for  the  distant  and  near  defence,  with  an}'  improvements  which  have  sug- 
gested themselves  in  working  it  out;  and  since  the  scale  of  the  design  admiu 
of  considerable  accuracy  in  Its  preparation,  he  is  required  to  enter  very  f  uUy 
into  the  detail  of  the  arrangement  he  proposes. 

The  report  is  accompanied  by  tables  showing  how  the  remblai  and  debbi  are 
equalized,  and  that  the  distribution  of  the  latter  is  economicaL 

CivU  ApplicatUms, 

Prcjedi  Jbr  a  line  qf  communieationy  aenend  plan,  and  trial  sections.~^Tht 
officers  are  instructed  in  tlie  general  principles  which  should  guide  them  in 
laying  out  lines  of  communicaUon,  whether  by  road,  railway,  or  canal,  and 
are  then  sent  out  to  examine  the  country  between  two  points  five  or  six  miles 
apart,  and  are  reauired  to  decide  on  two  or  more  routes  which  apparently  offer 
the  greatest  facilities  in  point  of  gradients,  soil,  and  the  materials  o)  con- 
struction. Availing  themselves  of  the  best  map  or  plan  they  can  obtain,  theT 
draw  a  plan  showing  approximately  the  divisions  of  the  properties  through 
which  the  trial  lines  are  run ;  they  then  make  trial  sections ;  and  from  these 
sections  and  their  previous  examination  of  the  ground,  they  determine  on  the 
line  to  be  adopted,  embodving  in  a  report  a  general  description  of  the  country, 
the  obstacles  encountered  on  each  route,  the  gradients,  curves,  etc.,  and  also 
the  calculations  *  which  led  to  their  decision.  In  their  calculations  they  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  tlie  necessary  constructions  on  each  of  the  trial  lines,  the 
cost  of  conveyance  for  heavy  goods  on  an  assumed  basis  of  daily  traffic,  and 
the  time  occupied  in  each  case  for  quick  transit 

Working  plan  and  section, — A  length  of  one  mile  of  the  route  determined 
on  as  the  best  is  selected,  and  for  this  a  special  survey  is  made,  which  is  laid 
down  as  a  working  plan,  the  line  being  picketed  out  when  no  objection  is 
made  by  the  owners  of  the  property  through  which  it  passes.  A  working 
section  of  the  line  is  also  prepared  from,  accurate  levels. 

Plan  qf  ddatis,  etc. — For  the  works  proposed  on  that  portion  of  the  line 
which  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the  working  section,  a  plan  of  details 
is  prepared,  as  well  as  a  specification  for  the  works  and  an  estimate  of  thchr 
probable  cost 

n.    THE  COUBSK  OF  CONSTBUCTION  AND  ESTIMATINO. 

For  this  course  143  days,  including  Sundays,  ore  allowed.  The  course  is 
divided  into  four  parts. 

Bxrt  I, — Theory  qf  Condruetkm. 

This  part  consists  of  a  series  of  examples  in  construction,  about  60  in  num- 
ber, which  will  be  varied  from  time  to  time. 

They  are  drawn  up  with  a  special  view  to  the  application  of  the  mathemati- 
cal knowledge  already  possessed  by  the  officers  to  some  of  the  cases  whieh 
they  are  likely  to  have  to  deal  with  in  practice. 

References  are  given  in  the  margin  of  the  printed  paper  of  examples  to 
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some  of  the  iiiany  books  in  which  the  information  necessary  for  their  solution 
can  be  found. 

The  instructini?  officer  will  explain  every  morning,  excei)t  Saturday,  as 
many  of  the  examples  as  he  considers  the  officers  can  worlc  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  day,  and  the  officers  are  exi>ected  to  study  these  subjects  from  some 
one  of  the  books  referred  to. 

The  object  of  these  short  explanations  is  twofold:    1st,  to  explain  the 

Srinciples  on  which  the  particular  cases  or  similar  cases  are  to  be  dealt  with ; 
±,  to  impart  in  a  condensed  form  some  of  the  varied  information  which  is 
familiar  to  all  engineers  of  experieuce,  but  which  an  engineer  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  often  has  a  difficult}'  in  llnding. 

The  officers  will  take  notes  of  these  explanations^  and  write  each  momin<2^ 
notes  at  the  head  of  the  fair  copy  of  the  examples  to  which  they  refer.  The 
examples  explained  on  each  day  are  to  be  worked  out  on  that  day  in  the  fullest 
manner;  the  reasoning  of  each  step  is  to  be  stated,  and  all  rouj^h  calculations 
are  to  be  left  on  the  paper,  so  as  to  lessen  as  much  as  possit)le  the  labor  of 
examination.  They  are  to  be  brought  to  the  instructing  officer  the  following 
morning,  and  after  examination  are  to  be  written  out  fair  on  ruled  foolscap, 
quarter-margin,  on  tlie  right-hand  sheet,  with  explanatory  diagrams  to  a  large 
scale,  where  necessary,  on  the  left-hand  sheet 

The  fair  notes  of  each  week*s  work  must  be  sent  in  before  the  end  of  the 
following  week. 

The  weights,  strength  of  materials,  and  other  information,  will  be  found  in 
theprinted  tables. 

This  part  of  the  course  occupies  about  40  days,  and  while  it  continues 
leave  will  be  granted  on  Saturdays  and  Suudays  only. 

'  Birt  II.—MaUriaU. 

The  object  of  this  part  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  officers  some  sort  of 
guide  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  the  principal  materials  which  they  will  have 
to  use,  as  well  as  to  atford  them  Information  as  to  the  particular  material  most 
suitable  for  a  building  or  engineering  work. 

It  may  be  subdivided  into  three  parts,  viz.,  lectures  given  by  professors 
in  the  lecture  theatre;  lectures  given  by  the  instructing  officer;  and  visits 
made  by  the  officers  to  lime  works,  cement  works,  bricknelds,  etc. 

The  lectures  in  the  lecture  theatre  are  delivered  at  the  periods  most  con- 
venient to  the  lecturer,  but  the  notes  taken  by  the  officers  form  part  of  this 
course,  and  will  be  bound  up  with  the  rest  of  the  papers. 

The  notes  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  the  instructing  officer  are  to  be 
written  out  fair  immediately  after  the  lecture,  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions given,  and  brought  to  the  instructing  officer  on  the  following  morning. 

A  printed  paper  detailing  the  particular  points  to  which  officers  visiting 
manuiacturing  works  are  to  direct  their  attention  will  be  given  to  each  officer, 
and  a  report  is  to  be  sent  in  as  soon  as  possible  after  each  visit  to  the  instruct- 
ing officer. 

Sketohes  to  illustrate  the  lectures  and  visits  arc  to  be  as  numerous  and  com- 
plete as  possible. 

The  value  of  these  sketches  for  future  reference,  and  as  aids  to  officers  in 
their  professional  constructions  hereafter,  will  be  very  much  enhanced  by 
having  tlie  dimensions  clearlv  written  on  them,  which  should  include  at  least 
those  of  all  principal  parts  of  machines  and  structures. 

This  part  of  the  course  occupies  about  three  weeks,  inclusive  of  the  time 
required  to  visit  the  worlts  referred  to. 

The  officers  will  also  be  instructed,  after  they  leave  the  course  of  construc- 
tion, in  the  method  of  testing  the  quality  of  some  of  the  matei'ials  by  chemi- 
cal analysis,  for  which  a  fortnight  is  allowed. 

I\irt  III. —  ValuatUm  and  Measuremcni  of  Work, 

This  part  of  the  course  will  occupy  in  all  about  87  days,  and  will  commence 
with  a  series  of  lectures,  the  subject  matter  of  which  will  be  found  chieflv  in 
the  printed  '*  Notes  on  the  Practice  of  Building  "  and  "  Notes  on  the  Buildhig 
Tniaes.'*    They  will  comprise,  in  separate  lectures  for  each  trade, — 

1.  The  materials,  tools,  ete..  and  apparatus  employed,  together  with  their 
application  to  the  diflerent  kinds  of  work  produced. 

2.  The  technical  terms  in  vogue. 

8.  The  general  practice  of  measuring  and  valuing. 

Hints  and  memoranda  useful  in  designing,  estimating,  and  carrying  out 
works  will  be  given,  and  explanations  afforded  by  reference  to  models  and 
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drawing,  from  some  of  which  colored  sketches,  with  the  nxuncs  and  dimen- 
sious  of  the  different  parts  given  on  them  in  full,  will  be  made  l)y  each  officer 
and  attached  to  his  printed  notes.  These  sl^etchcs  will  be  done  in  the  Hall  of 
Study  from  the  originals  deposited  there. 

A  lecture  will  be  given  explaining  the  different  Btei>s  taken  in  prcparinf 
the  annual  estimates  of  a  district,  to  be  luid  before  Pai'liumeiit^  and  the  van- 
ous  methods  of  carrying  out  the  services  which  may  be  authorized. 

The  cost  of  a  building  will  be  approxiumtely  estuuated  by  cubing  it  out 
from  the  general  plans  and  elevations. 

The  quantities  of  the  same  buildhig  will  then  be  token  out  from  the  speci- 
fications, working  dniwlngs,  and  a  model,  by  lilling  in  a  measurement  form 
having  the  dettuls  of  work  done  printed  on  it. 

Details  and  estimates  of  the  same  building  will  bo  made  out  on  W.  0. 
Form  1554,  tlie  items  and  prices  being  taken  from  the  W.  D.  Schedules  of  the 
district,  and  the  descriptive  uart  printed  on. 

Lntitly,  the  quantities  will  be  abstracti^d  and  brought  into  bill,  as  tliough 
the  work  were  to  be  put  up  to  tender,  or  as  would  be  done  in  drawing  out  con- 
ti*ac tors'  bills  for  work  to  be  paid  for  on  a  schedule  of  prices. 

The  portions  of  the  copper  plates  to  be  colored  will  be  partly  done  in  the 
course  of  lectures,  but  about  a  week  at  the  close  of  this  part  of  the  course 
will  be  allowed  to  coni]>lete  the  whole.  They  are  to  be  colored  in  tlie  Hall  of 
Study  from  patt;ini  drawings  deposited  there.  No  drawing  wimtcver  to  be 
removed  from  the  Hall  of  Study. 

At  the  commcncemet  of  this  part  of  the  course  each  officer  will  read 
through  the  *' Notes  on  Military  Buildings,"  by  Colonel  Collinson,  Royal 
Engineers,  studying  more  particularly  the  parts  which  have  special  reference 
to  his  own  design.  The  lithographed  drawings  which  accompany  them  are 
not  intended  to  be  models  to  be  cooled  from,  but  are  given  as  examples  of 
works  executed,  many  of  wliich  with  the  advance  of  sanitary  science  have 
become  obsolete  as  a  whole.  They  contain  many  useful  details  still  applic- 
able. 

The  dcsljni  is  intended  to  afford  to  each  officer  an  opportunity  of  applying 
the  knowledge  ho  may  have  acquired  in  the  course  to  some  ease  which  nc  may 
actually  hereafter  have  to  deal  witli. 

About  six  weeks  are  available  for  this  part  of  the  course,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  design  is  to  be  made  will  be  furnished  to  each  officer. 

As  a  rule  the  design  will  consist  of  a  general  plan  and  report,  with  some 
part  worked  out  in  detail,  this  part  bein^  specified  for  and  estimated. 

The  drawings  are  to  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  instmctioDS 
deposited  in  the  Hall  of  Study. 

Tour  Reports  and  Lectures. 

All  tour  report*  and  lectures  pertalninc:  to  the  course  of  construction  will 
be  written  in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations  for  reports,  that  is  to 
say,  on  foolscap  paper,  quarter  margin,  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  divided 
into  paragraphs,  with  headings  in  the  maivin,  and  signed  and  dated  by  the 
officer.  They  will  form  part  of  Part  IL  of  the  course,  and  will  be  bound  in 
the  proper  places. 

In  writing  tour  reports  and  lectures  the  object  should  be  to  condense  as 
much  practical  information  and  fact  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible  witliout 
abbreviating  the  language  or  omitting  any  of  the  facts.  Sketches  should  be 
made  by  hand,  approximately  to  scale,  but  should  be  clear,  and  contaiu  full 
dimensions.    Statistical  and  tabular  information  should  be  given  in  full. 

For  the  tour  report  each  officer  will  receive  a  statement  of  the  particulars 
of  each  work  he  has  to  report  on. 

Binding. 

The  whole  of  the  notes,  etc.,  of  each  officer  will  be  bound  in  one  or  more 
volumes.  Therefore,  before  leaving  the  establishment,  each  officer  should 
arrange  hU  notes  in  the  order  in  which  he  wishes  them  bound. 

ni.— FIELD  WOBK  COUBSB. 

The  time  allowed  for  this  course  is  123  days,  inclndlne  Sundaya.  While  on 
it  officers  may  be  required  to  attend  drill  one  day  in  each  week,  and  also  bri- 
gade field  days. 
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Tlie  course  comprises  instruction  in  all  those  duties  (with  the  exceptions 
mentioned  below)  which  devolve  upon  the  Royal  Engineers  when  employed 
with  an  army  engaged  offensively  or  defensively,  either  iit  a  siege  or  in  the 
field. 

The  exceptions  are  surveying,  reconnaissance,  telegraphy,  firing  mines  by 
electricitv,  etc.,  torpedoes,  and  demolition  of  permanent  works  ;  on  all  which 
sabiccts  instruction  is  given  to  the  officers  while  on  other  courses. 

The  officers  are  required  to  read  carefully  the  notes  on  field  work  instruc- 
tion, to  make  models  in  sand,  etc.,  of  such  works  as  admit  of  this  practice,  to 
take  part  in  the  construction  of  the  several  works  in  the  field,  etc.,  and  to  draw 
up  projects  on  the  subject 

Before  leaving  the  course  an  officer  must  be  competent  to  impart  instruc- 
tion  to  sappers  in  all  their  field  duties. 

The  practical  instruction  is  divided  into  seven  parts. 

BiH  L— Modelling  in  Sand,  etc. 

This  part  consists  of  making  models  of  gabions,  fascines,  hurdles,  and  Bap- 
rollers  ;  of  throwing  up  models  in  sand  of  portions  of  a  first  parallel  and  its 
approaches,  of  a  second  parallel,  of  single  and  double  saps,  both  kneeling 
and  standing,  of  a  trench  cavalier,  of  a  lodgment  by  half  double  sap,  of  rifle- 
pits,  and  of  trons-de-loup. 

Also  of  maldng  models  in  sand  of  field  powder  magazines,  and  of  elevated, 
sunken,  half  snnken,  and  screen,  gun  and  mortar  batteries  (ordinary  and 
indent(Mi),  revetted  with  gabions,  fascines,  and  sand  bags. 

It  includes  the  laying  of  model  gun  and  mortar  platforms,  the  making  of  a 
salient  of  a  field  redoubt,  with  gun  en  barbette,  of  a  field  kitchen,  and  of  the 
passage  of  a  wet  ditch  by  mdans  of  gabions  and  fascines. 

Also  the  erection  of  spar  bridges  of  difTcrent  forms  with  model  spars,  and 
the  laying  in  of  a  cross-over  road  to  connect  two  lines  of  railway. 

rUH  II.— Siege  Works. 

This  part  consists  of  making  gabions,  fascines,  hurdles,  and  sap-rollers ;  of 
tracing  (part  by  night)  narallels,  approaches,  batteries,  etc. 

Also  of  seeing  parallels,  approaches,  batteries,  saps,  trench  cavaliers,  etc., 
constructed  by  the  sappers;  and  the  mode  of  extending  men  and  setting  them 
to  work. 

The  officers  are  also  required  to  take  up  for  enfilade  the  prolongation  of 
faces,  etc. 

.  Tiirt  III— Works  of  Dtfenee. 

This  part  consi.^tts  of  instruction  in  forming  abattis.  entanglements,  rifle 
pits,  trons-de-loup,  etc,  and  in  putting  up  stockades,  palisades,  f raises,  etc. 

Ihrt  IV.— Mining. 

This  part  includes  boring  and  blasting  rock,  sinking  stiafts,  driving  galleries, 
making  chambers  and  powder  hose,  loadUig,  tamping,  and  firing  mines,  also 
the  preparation  and  firing  of  fougasscs. 

Jhrt  v.— Bridging. 

This  part  includes  knotting,  splicing,  and  lashing  spars,  diving,  rowing  in 
boats,  packin<^  pontoons,  and  foniilng  temporary  military  bridges  over  streams 
with  large  and  small  pontoons,  casks,  etc. 

Also  the  construeticm  of  spar,  timber,  and  suspension  bridges  to  reestab- 
lish a  communication  by  turnpike  road  or  railroad. 

Biri   VI. — HaUvxtys. 

This  part  consists  in  seeing  the  mode  of  laying  down  and  repairing  lines  of 
railway,  and  of  putting  in  a  cross-over  road  to  connect  two  lines  of  railway, 
and  also  the  mode  of  clestroying  railways. 

Ihrt  VII.— Sundry  Practices. 

Under  this  head  are  included  boring  for  water  (with  the  American  tube 
wells  as  well  as  with  the  ordinary  apparatus),  erecting  field  kitchens,  filling 
and  throwing  hand  grenades,  and  escalading,  also  the  erection  of  field  obser- 
Tatories. 
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The  officers  are,  in  addition,  required  to  draw  up  the  folloirli^  projecti: 

1.  Project  of  attack  of  a  fortress  actually  in  existence. 

2.  Project  for  the  restoration  of  a  bridge. 

3.  Project  for  a  floating  bridge. 

4.  Project  for  a  field  worl^  as  a  bridge-head. 

5.  Hasty  project  for  a  temporary  bridge,  or^  hasty  project  for  the  demoBr 
tion  of  a  i)ortion  of  a  line  of  railway. 

IV. — ^MISCEIXAXEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

(a.)  Count  of  Tdegraphy. — Fifteen  days  are  alUnxd  for  thi»  c€une. 

All  officers  under  instruction  learn  the  theory  and  practice  of  tdeigraphy 
and  visual  signiUlin.s^,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
theory  will  enable  Uicm  to  overcome  difficulties  which  would  be  perple^ng 
t4>  the  men,  who  cou  only  be  expected  to  learn  the  practical  worloDg  of  the 
tclcCTaph. 

Tlie  various  instruments  in  use  for  signalling  and  testing  are  explained  to 
them,  and  they  are  taught  the  ordinary  methods  of  measuring  electrical 
forces  and  resisUuices,  and  of  testing  couducting  wires  for  insulation  and 
conductivity,  and  for  determining  the  nature  and  positions  of  fknlta.  The 
d'jgrec  of  accuracy  which  may  be  attained  in  these  measurements  is  pointed 
out  to  them. 

They  Icam  the  European  Morse  alphabet,  and  the  method  of  sending  and 
receiving  messa<;c8,  but  they  are  not  expected  to  devote  so  much  time  to  the 
sublect  as  would  enable  them  to  become  expert  telegraphists. 

Each  officer  is  re<iuircd  to  give  in  a  project  for  the  construction  of  a  Une  of 
electric  telegraph,  including  at  least  three  stations.  In  the  report  are  described 
the  instruments  to  be  used  and  the  modes  of  connecting  them  in  circuit: 
the  batteries,  the  conductors,  the  supports,  the  insulators,  and  the  mode  of 
]>uttlng  up  the  line ;  and  the  number  of  cells  required  to  work  the  line  is  cal- 
culated. 

An  estimate  of  the  stores  and  materials  required  accompanies  the  report, 
with  a  g(rncral  plan  showing  the  route  proposedL 

The  various  methods  of  exploding  gunpowder  by  electricity  are  taught 
while  the  course  of  telegrapliy  is  going  on ;  the  application  of  this  branch  of 
electrical  science  is  mode  when  the  officers  are  employed  on  projects  for 
demolitions  by  mining. 

In  the  School  of  Telegraphy  a  certain  number  of  the  men  of  the  corps  an 
trained  every  year  as  telejpiphists. 

The  instruments  of  which  the  use  is  taught  are, — 

The  single  needle  instrument  worked  by  voltaic  elec;jtricity. 

The  Morse  recording  and  bouuding  iustrumcuL 

The  double  needle  instrument 

Wheatslone's  magneto  dial  instrument 

Also  day  and  night  signalling  with  the  approved  visual  apparatus. 

Each  man  is  reciulred  to  reaa  a  specified  number  of  words  per  minute,  and 
to  send  correctly  bv  each  instrumeut,  before  he  passes  on  to  the  next 

The  European  Morse  alphabet  is  used  with  all  the  instruments,  except  with 
the  double  needle  instrument,  which  has  a  special  alphabet 

The  men  are  taught  how  to  make  up  and  repair  the  voltaic  batteries  and 
instruments,  and  to  put  up  conducting  wires  over  ground,  and  to  lay  them 
uudergound,  and  also  to  test  roughly  for  the  position  of  faults.  Their  previ- 
ous educatiou  does  not  generally  admit  of  their  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  electricity,  or  of  performing  the  more  delicate  tests  required  in 
telegraphy. 

The  men  who  enter  the  Telegraph  School  are  also  instructed  in  the  practi- 
cal manipulation  of  Grovels  voltaic  batteries,  Wheatstonc's  magnetic  exploder, 
and  the  dynamo-electric  machine,  in  the  use  of  frictioual  electricity,  in  making 
the  electrical  fuzes,  and  in  connecting  and  arranging  the  wires  necessary  for 
firing  mines  by  electricity. 

(6.)  Chemical  Laboratory  Courae. — Fifteen  days  are  aUowed  far  this  count. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  enable  officers  and  men  at  the  establishment, 
wh)  may  show  an  inclination  for  chemical  studies,  to  pursue  them  pra(>ticaily. 

The  course  is  confined  to  the  chemical  relations  and  behavior  of  the  sud- 
stanees  which  affect  the  qualities  of  building  materials,  or  which  may  in- 
fiuence  the  questions  which  are  most  likely  to  require  the  professional  investi- 
gation of  a  military  engineer.     It  is  arrauged  with  the  idea  of  supplying  tlie 
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want  of  practical  experience  in  dealing  with  substances  used  in  construction, 
by  giving  au  Insight  into  their  nature  and  composition ;  and  also  with  that  of 
imparting  such  information  as  may  lead  in  a  new  colony,  should  an  officer  be 
caAcd  upon  to  act  as  its  explorer  and  pioneer,  to  a  more  rapid  development  of 
its  resources. 

The  course  for  the  officers  consists, — 

1st  In  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  action  of  reagents,  both 
by  wet  methods  and  by  the  blow-pipe,  on  different  simple  substances,  in 
experiments  to  which  they  are  directed  by  a  text- boo  1^. 

2d.  In  applying  the  information  so  gained  to  the  qualitative  examination 
of  substances,  simple  and  compound,  specially  prepared  as  exercises  for 
analysis. 

3d.  In  the  quantitative  as  well  as  qualitative  examination  of  building  stones, 
lime  and  cement  stones,  gypsum,  bricli:  earths,  paints,  solders,  and  other 
building  materials.  A  sample  of  water  is  also  examined,  and  a  qualitative 
examination  is  made  of  one  or  more  ores. 

4th.  In  preparing,  on  an  experimental  scale,  bricks,  limes,  cements,  and 

Blasters,  directly  from  natural  stones  or  eailhs  by  simple  calcination,  and  also 
y  the  more  comi^lex  method  which  it  is  often  necessary  to  adopt 

5th.  The  chemistry  of  the  voltaic  battery. 

The  course  for  the  men  only  differs  from  that  for  the  officers  in  respect  of 
the  order  in  which  the  several  divisions  of  the  subject  are  taken  up.  The 
men,  instead  of  commencing  with  a  thorough  examination  of  numerous  sim- 
ple substances,  begin  with  a  few  easy  experiments  on  recognizing  lime  and 
cement  stones,  and  on  the  mode  of  ascertaining  their  comparative  values,  so 
that,  In  case  it  is  judged  inexpedient,  in  any  instance,  that  the  whole  course 
shall  be  completed,  the  knowledge  which  has  been  gained  may  be  of  a  charac- 
ter requiring  comparatively  little  skill  and  intelligence  to  apply  to  practical 
uses. 

A  certain  number  of  men  only  are  taught 

{c.)   Course  of  PhotograpTty, 

This  study  is  not  compulsory ;  but  any  officer  and  a  limited  number  of  men 
who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  satisfactorily,  and  H'ho  wish  to 
studv  photography,  are  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  officers  devote  their  attention  more  particularly  to  the  chemical  theory 
of  the  subject,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  overcome  the  practical  diffi- 
culties which  constantlv  occur  when  this  art  is  pursued  in  foreign  countries 
under  circumstances  of  climate  and  situation  different  from  those  in  England, 
and  when  chemicals  get  out  of  order  and  produce  anomalous  results.  In  such 
cases  men  who  have  acquired  considerable  skill  in  manipulation,  but  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  chemistry,  are  unable  to  devise  remedies  or  to  over- 
come difficulties,  and  it  is  the  place  of  their  officers  to  assist  them  by  their 
superior  knowledge  and  intelligence. 

The  men  are  taught  the  negative  wet  collodion  process  in  all  its  branches 
(except  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline),  also  the  dry  process,  and  photozinco- 
graphy. 

They  are  also  practised  in  the  use  of  the  dark  tent,  'and  in  taking  nega- 
tives in  the  field,  and  of  photographic  reductions  of  plans. 

It  is  seldom  that  their  previous  education  admits  of  their  becoming  well 
versed  in  the  chemical  theory  of  the  art,  but  the  means  of  overcoming  the 
usual  practical  difficulties  are  pointed  out  to  them.  Each  man  is  required  to 
enter  In  a  note-book  the  various  solutions,  and  to  make  memoranda  of  the 
processes. 

(d.)    Ledurei, 

Lectures  are  delivered  between  the  months  of  September  and  April  on 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  metallurgy,  architecture,  electricity  and  ita 
applications,  and  on  other  subjects  of  a  professional  character.  The  lectures 
are  attended  bv  all  the  officers  and  men  under  instruction,  and  the  former  are 
required  to  take  rough  notes,  and  afterward  to  write  them  out  fairly,  for 
binding  with  their  other  work. 

{€.)     VUiU  to  Professional  Works, 

With  the  object  of  ^ving  an  idea  of  the  best  methods  of  carrying  on 
extensive  works,  and  of  impariing  practical  information  on  professional  sub- 
jects, a  certain  number  of  the  junior  officers  are  selected  every  year  to  visit 
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enf^fnecriDj^,  architectoral,  tnd  other  works  of  profearioml  cliAncter, 
piiui<^  hy  one  of  the  instnictiD);  officers  of  Uie  establisluneiiL 

Of  tlie  various  constmctloos  and  processes  secD  during  these  toon  the? 
make  not<;s  and  drawinj^,  which  are  embodied  in  the  form  of  reports  to  the 
dlre<'t(jr,  and  arc  sabseqaently  bound  up  with  the  other  parts  of  the  conrce. 

Onund  XUe. — Further  explanations  of  the  mode  of  filling  up  the  details  of 
tlie  courHe,  and  of  the  forms  for  the  notes  and  drawings^  are  giTcn  in  the 
special  instructions. 

if.)    Jkmciitimu, 

The  i^rnition  of  gunpowder  or  other  explosives  bj  powder  hose  and  Bick- 
ford^s  fuze  OH  well  as  by  electricity^  both  on  land  and  snbmei^ged  under  water, 
is  tauf^lit  to  all  officers. 

In  order  that  the  best  methods  of  using  gunpowder  or  other  explosiTes 
for  ttie  demolition  of  works  and  building  by  mining  may  be  thoroughly 
nndcrtttood,  each  officer  is  required  to  make  projects  for  the 'following  dono- 
liUons,  viz. : 

1.  A  fn>nt  of  fortification,  or  some  similar  work,  exhibiting  various  sorts 
of  revetments,  and  retiuiring  the  simultaneous  explosion  of  a  Is^e  number  of 
mines. 

2.  A  casemate,  powder  mas:azinc,  or  other  substantial  militarr  building 
under  two  suppositions :  Ist,  that  there  is  plenty  of  time,  that  sufficient  men 
and  UMils  are  available,  and  that  it  is  required 'to  effect  complete  deraolitioD 
without  wustini;  gunpowder  unnecessarily :  2d,  that  time  presses,  and  that  the 
demolition  muHt  be  eflcctod  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  possible. 

8.  A  bridge  or  viaduct  under  two  different  suppositions,  as  in  No.  2L 

The  mines  in  some  cases  arc  directed  to  be  Hred  by  powder  hose,  and  in 
others  by  electricity. 

Each  of  these  projects  consists  of  a  memoir  and  explanatory  drawings. 
Tlie  memoir  comprises, — 

Int.  A  description  of  the  building,  or  work  to  be  destroyed,  in  all  points 
which  may  influence  the  mode  of  demolition. 

2d.  A  general  description  of  tlie  proposed  mode  of  demolition. 

8d.  The  calculations  for  the  charges  of  the  mines. 

4th.  The  mode  of  prcnariqg  and  firing  the  mines. 

5tli.  An  estlnittte  of  the  men,  tools,  and  materials  required  and  of  the  time 
nocessarv  for  the  operation. 

6th.  An  cHtiniate  of  the  gunpowder. 

7th.  When  electricity  is  tcj  be  employed  for  firing  the  mines,  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  batteries,  etc.,  is  given,  with  calculations  of  the  number  of  cellSy 
etc. 

The  drawings  include  a  plan  and  such  sections  as  may  be  required  to 
explain  clearly  the  situations  of  the  various  charges  of  gunpowder,  and  of 
the  slmfts  and  galleries. 

ig.)    Submarine  Mines. 

All  officers  and  a  certain  number  of  men  are  practised  in  the  use  of  sub> 
marine  mine!'-. 

Tlie  course  consists  of, — 

1.  The  nature  and  construction  of  ease. 

2.  Mode  of  mooring. 

8.  Mode  of  arranging  and  laying  insulated  cables. 

4  Mode  of  testing  f ukcs,  also  toting  cables  for  conductivity  and  insulation 
and  for  the  detection  of  faults. 

5.  Modes  of  firing  at  will  and  by  self-acting  arrangements. 
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HiaTOSICAL  KOnCB. 

Although  examioations  preparatory  to  promotion  had  been 
instituted  by  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  in  1850,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  provide  any  general  machinery  for  affording  to  offi- 
cers of  the  army  means  of  instruction,  even  in  those  subjects 
a  knowledge  of  which  was  by  the  regulations  of  the  service 
required  of  them.  The  Department  of  Artillery  studies  at 
Woolwich,  originally  instituted  on  a  small  scale  in  1850,  and 
the  Royal  Engineer  Establishment  at  Chatham,  supplied  to 
the  officers  of  the  scientific  corps,  though  to  a  much  more 
limited  extent  than  at  the  present  day,  opportunities  of  carry- 
ing on  their  professional  studies  after  entering  the  army.  But 
to  officers  of  other  branches  of  the  service  no  means  of  in- 
struction were  afforded  in  any  subjects  beyond  the  mere  rou- 
tine of  diill  and  regimental  duties,  except  by  the  Senior  De- 
partment at  Sandhurst  and  the  School  of  Musketry  at  llythe. 
Tlie  state  of  the  former  institution,  the  advantages  of  which 
extended  only  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  officers  of 
the  army,  is  described  in  the  accounts  of  the  Royal  JSIilitary 
College  and  of  the  Staff  College.  The  school  at  Ilythe  was 
first  established  in  the  year  1853,  for  the  purpose  of  training 
a  certain  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  new  system  of 
musketry,  which  was  adopted  on  the  introduction  of  rifled 
arms  into  the  service. 

The  first  official  suggestion,  with  the  object  of  remedying 
the  deficiency  of  professional  knowledge  among  the  officers 
of  the  army,  was  made  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  when  Secre- 
tary at  War,  in  1854.  The  outline  of  the  plan  proposed  by  him 
at  this  time  was  sketched  out  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Ilardinge,  then  Commander-in-Chief,  and  its  details  were  sub- 
sequently more  fully  explained  in  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  scheme  contemplated  a  general  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  system  of  military  education, — the  improvement 
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of  the  examinations  instituted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellingtou  for 
admiAHion  to  the  army  and  for  promotion, — the  conversion  of 
the  Senior  Department  at  Sandhurst  into  a  special  school  for 
the  staff, — and  the  intro<luction  of  a  system  of  professional 
instruction  for  officers  after  entering  the  service.  With  the 
view  of  carrying  out  the  latter  part  of  the  scheme,  it  was  pro- 
posed, in  1854,  to  appoint  garrison  instructors  at  certain  large 
stations  both  'at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  make  attendance  at  the  instruction  thus  given  com- 
pulsory, but  a  stringent  examination  in  the  subjects  which 
entered  into  the  course  was  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of 
promotion  to  the  ranks  of  lieutenant  and  captain  respectively. 

The  scheme  of  garrison  instruction  proposed  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  met  with  the  approval  of  Lord  Hardinge,  and  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  Treasury.  A  sum  of  2,000/.,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  commencement  in  carrying  it  out,  was 
inserted  in  the  estimates  for  1854-5,  and  the  plan,  as  explained 
by  Mr.  Herbert  in  moving  the  army  estimates,  met  with  the 
entire  approval  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war,  however,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, interfered  with  the  practical  realization  of  the  scheme, 
although  it  appears  that  some  of  the  instructors  had  been 
actually  selected  for  their  posts,  and  that  it  was  intended  to 
send  them  out  to  the  Crimea  to  acquire  a  practical  acqniunt- 
ance  with  such  of  the  minor  operations  of  war  as  would  fall 
within  the  intended  course  of  instruction.  This  latter  inten- 
tion was  not  carried  out,  and  after  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  1855, 
no  further  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  the  matter.  At 
the  same  time  money  continued  to  be  voted  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  scheme  (although  no  application  of  the 
funds  was  made),  until  the  general  reduction  in  the  estimates 
which  took  place  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1856 ;  it  ap- 
pears also,  from  statements  made  by  the  Under  Secretary  at 
War,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Government  had 
never  abandoned  the  idea  of  adopting  some  measure  for  the 
professional  instruction  of  officers. 

In  the  debates  in  both  Houses  of .  Parliament,  during  the 
Crimean  war,  numerous  discussions  took  place  on  the  subject 
of  military  education ;  the  failure  of  the  existing  examinations 
for  promotion,  the  lax  mode  in  which  they  were  carried  out, 
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the  want  of  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  mere  rudiments 
of  military  science  displayed  by  the  majority  of  officers,  and 
the  necessity  of  supplying  them  with  some  means  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  practical  duties  devolving  upon  them  on  active  ser- 
vice, formed  frequent  subjects  of  remark.  On  the  5th  of  June, 
1856,  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
then  a  private  member,  again  brought  his  proposal  for  the 
appointment  of  garrison  instructors  before  the  notice  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  connection  with  his  more  general 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  officers ;  but, 
although  the  proposal  again  met  with  the  approval  of  nearly 
every  speaker  who  took  part  in  the  discussion,  the  Govern- 
ment declined  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme  in  its  details,  as  the  question  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  whole  system  of  military  education  was  then  under  con- 
^'' oration. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1856,  as  has  been  else- 
where stated,  the  attention  of  the  military  authorities  was 
seriously  directed  to  the  question  of  improving  the  education 
of  the  army.  Nearly  all  the  plans  submitted  to  Lord  Pan- 
mure  with  this  object  included,  as  an  essential  feature,  the 
adoption  of  some  means  of  professional  instruction  for  officers 
after  entering  the  service ;  and  the  machinery  suggested  was, 
in  almost  every  case,  based  in  its  general  principles  on  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert's  original  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
gamson  instructors.  The  Commissioners  appointed  in  the 
same  year  to  visit  the  military  schools  of  the  continent,  while 
their  inquiries  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  improvement  of 
the  education  of  the  scientific  corps,  recommended  in  their 
report  that  young  officers  of  all  branches  of  the  service  should, 
after  entering  the  army,  go  through  somb  course  of  profes- 
sional study  ;  at  the  same  time  they  suggested  no  machinery 
for  carrying  their  recommendation  into  effect.  The  military 
witnesses  examined,  during  the  years  1856  and  1857,  before 
the  Royal  Commissioti  on  the  Purchase  System,  very  gener- 
ally concurred  in  the  opinion  that  higher  professional  acquire- 
ments should  be  demanded  from  officers,  and  that  means  of 
instruction  should  be  afforded  to  them ;  and  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  their  Repoit,  endorsed  this  view  in  the  following 
terms :  "  Xor  can  it  be  fairly  said  that  the  purchase  system 
is  the  obstacle  to  introducing  a  better  system  of  military  edu- 
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catioiL  A  stricter  examination  before  granting  the  first  com- 
mission, an  improved  training  afterward,  and  a  further  exam- 
ination on  promotion  from  ensign  to  lieutenant,  are  measures 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  system  of  purchase." 

The  system  of  garrison  instruction  suggested  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  appears  to  have  found  general  favor  at  this  period. 
The  instructions  issued  to  the  Council  of  Military  Educa- 
tion, on  their  appointment  in  1857,  directed  them,  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  the  professional  examination  of 
officers  up  to  the  rank  of  captain,  to  consider  the  question 
"  of  the  establishment  of  instructors  at  the  large  stations." 
The  plan  proposed  by  the  Council,  in  1857,  did  not  contem- 
plate the  general  appointment  of  either  garrison  or  regimental 
instructors  ;  its  main  feature  was  the  establishment  of  officers' 
schools  at  depot  battalion  stations,  through  which  all  young 
officers,  who  were  in  the  first  instance  to  receive  provisional 
commissions,  should  pass  before  joining  their  regiments  and 
being  permanently  commissioned.  This  recommendation  was 
supplemented  by  one  for  the  partial  establishment  of  district 
instructors  at  stations  where  classes  of  ten  officers  could  be 
formed,  for  the  more  advanced  instruction  of  those  who  had 
been  some  years  in  the  service. 

The  great  demand  for  officers  occasioned  by  the  Indian 
mutiny,  combined  with  practical  objections  which  were  made 
to  the  Council's  scheme,  prevented  their  proposals  from  being 
carried  into  effijct.  The  only  immediate  result  of  their  recom- 
mendations was  the  establishment,  in  1857,  of  a  class  at  Alder- 
shot  for  the  instruction  of  officers  quartered  at  the  camp  in 
military  sketching.  A  full  account  of  this  institution,  which 
has  since  been  considerably  developed,  and  is  now  called  the 
Survey  Class,  will  be  found  further  on. 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  attention  of  the  Council  appears 
to  have  been  directed  more  to  the  question  of  securing  the 
professional  competence  of  officers  by  a  special  military  educa- 
tion before  entering  the  service,  than  by  compulsory  instruc- 
tion at  a  later  period.  Tlie  proposal,  originally  made  in  1858, 
for  requiring  all  candidates  for  commissions  in  the  line  to  pass 
through  Sandhurst,  has  been  already  described  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Military  College.  The  Council  have,  how- 
ever, never  ceased  to  urge  the  expediency  of  providing  offi- 
cers, after  they  have  entered  the  service,  ^nth  facilities  for 
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instruction  in  tho  higher  branches  of  military  science ;  and  in 
their  hist  General  Report  they  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  institutions  similar  to  the  Aldershot  Survey  Glass  at 
other  large  stations. 

Although  no  general  machinery  has  been  introduced  for 
affording  instruction  to  officers  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
after  entering  the  service,  various  steps  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  taken  with  the  object  of  extending  their  profes- 
sional knowledge  to  subjects  beyond  the  mere  routine  duties  of 
their  own  arm&  In  January,  1859,  commanding  officers  were 
directed  to  i*equire  from  the  officers  of  their  regiments  reports 
and,  if  possible,  sketches  of  the  roads  traversed  when  route 
marching  in  winter ;  and  later  in  the  same  year  an  order  was 
issued  that  officers  of  infantry  should,  whenever  practicable, 
be  instructed  in  great  gun  drill.  In  the  present  year  a  sys- 
tem of  instruction  in  military  signalling  has  been  introduced 
at  the  School  of  Engineering  at  Chatham,  to  which  detach- 
ments of  officers  are  periodically  sent.  In  addition  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  present  Royal  Commission  for  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  garrison  and  regimental  instruc- 
tion, the  Royal  Commission  on  Courts-martial,  in  their  recent 
Report,  recommended  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  education  of  officers  in  military  law,  and  that  stricter 
examinations  in  the  subject  should  be  enforced. 

The  necessity  of  an  improvement  in  the  professional  ac- 
quirements of  officers  appears  to  have  been  almost  universally 
recognized  from  the  time  when  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  brought 
the  subject  to  public  notice  in  1854.  Various  opinions,  how- 
ever, have  been  entertained  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
desired  object  could  best  be  effected. 

The  different  plans  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  sug- 
gested may  be  classified  under  two  main  divisions : 

(1.)  Those  which  propose  a  special  military  education  for  all 
candidates  for  commissions  before  entering  the  sei'vice. 

(2.)  Those  which  advocate,  in  preference,  the  postponement 
of  professional  instruction,  at  least  for  the  majority  of  the 
officers  of  the  army,  until  a  later  period,  after  the  service  has 
been  entered,  and  the  rank  of  officer  been  attained. 

Under  the  former  head  comes  the  scheme  suggested  by  the 

Council  of  Military  Education  in  1858,  the  adoption  of  which 

.was  at  one  time  determined  upon  by  the  military  authorities, 
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for  requiring  all  candidates  for  commiaeians  in  the  cavalry  and 
inOaintrT  to  pass  through  Sandhurst.  A  similar  proposal  was 
suggested  by  witnesses  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Pur- 
chase System  in  lSo6;  it  was  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  (who  had 
originally  been  opposed  to  it)  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Military  Organization,  in  18G0 ;  and 
the  Committee,  in  their  Report,  though  declining  to  pronounce 
any  decided  opinion  on  the  subject,  stated  that  they  considered 
the  measure  "well  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration.** 
Of  late  years  the  same  principle  has  been  publicly  advocated 
by  Sir  C.  Trevelvan,  who  considers  that  there  should  be  but 
two  modes  of  admission  to  the  rank  of  officer, — one  through  a 
military  college,  and  the  other  by  ser\'ing  in  the  ranks ;  and 
the  advantages  which  would  result  from  passing  all  candi- 
dates for  commissions  through  a  military  college  have  been 
urged  by  several  witnesses,  including  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  before  the  present  Royal  Commis- 
sion. On  the  other  hand,  opponents  of  this  view  have  pointed 
out  the  objections  entertained  by  them  to  any  sneh  measure. 

Allied  to  the  plan  for  making  a  military  college  the  sole 
channel  of  admission  to  the  commissioned  ranks  of  the  army 
is  one  for  requiring  all  candidates  for  commissions  to  ser\'c  as 
cadets,  in  order  to  acquire  a  practical  acquaintance  with  their 
duties,  before  obtaining  the  rank  of  officer.  This  proposal, 
originally  suggested  by  Lord  Clyde,  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  Purchase  System,  has  more  recently  been  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Sir  W.  Mansfield  and  Lord  De  la  Warr;  the 
latter  officer,  however,  appears  of  late  to  have  somewhat  modi- 
tied  his  views,  and  to  advocate  at  present,  for  all  young  men 
who  obtain  direct  commissions  by  purchase,  a  probationary 
course  of  six  or  twelve  months*  instruction  in  military  sub- 
jc»cts  and  drill,  at  their  parents'  expense,  prior  to  joining  their 
regiments,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission. The  cadet  system  has  also  been  advocated  by  Lord 
Walden  before  the  Commission. 

To  the  class  of  plans  which  advocate  the  postponement  of 
professional  instruction  for  the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  until  after  the  service  has  been  entered,  belong  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert's  original  proposal,  in  1854,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  of  garrison  instruction — the  i*ecommcndation 
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of  tiic  Commissioners  of  1856  "  that  young  officers  after  enter- 
ing the  army  should  go  through  some  course  of  professional 
study," — the  suggestion  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Purchase  System  for  "an  improved  system  of  training 
after  the  fii*st  commission  is  granted," — and  the  proposal  of 
the  Council  of  Military  Education,  in  1857,  for  the  establish-* 
ment  of  depot  battalion  schools  for  young  officers.  Opinions 
founded  on  tlie  same  principle  have  been  expressed  by  several 
ivitnesses  before  the  present  Commission.  The  system  of  gar- 
rison instructors  at  large  stations,  that  of  regimental  instruc- 
tors in  each  corps,  and,  lastly,  a  combination  of  both  systems, 
have  been  respectively  advocated  by  various  authorities  as  the 
machinery  by  which  the  later  instruction  of  officers  should 
be  carried  out.  Even  tliose  who  advocate  a  special  education 
at  a  military  college  as  the  universal  condition  of  obtaining  a 
commission  do  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  contemplate  the 
cessation  of  all  instruction  on  the  conmiLssiou  being  obtained ; 
at  the  same  time  in  many  instances  they  do  not  consider  that 
this  later  instruction  should  be  made  compulsory  on  officers, 
and,  while  recommending  that  facilities  should  be  afforded  for 
it,  they  maintain  the  superior  efficacy  of  a  system  of  prelimi- 
nary military  education  at  an  earlier  age. 

I.  SURVEY  CLASS  AT  ALDEBSUOT. 

The  survey  class  at  Aldershot  originated  in  an  order  of  the 
Quartermaster-General  in  1867,  appointing  two  extra  deputy- 
assistants  to  afford  professional  instruction  to  officers  of  the 
division  stationed  there  in  military  sketching  and  surveying,' 
field  and  permanent  fortiiication,  and  photography. 

These  courses  and  conditions  of  attendance  are  as  follows : 

1.  An  elementary  course  comprises  practical  preometry,  so  far  as  is  necessary 
for  the  understanding  of  the  principles  of  surveying  and  fortiiication,  plan 
drawing,  tlie  construction  and  use  oi  scales,  and  miliuiry  sketching. 

The  other  course  embraces  6ur\'eying  in  its  more  advancM  branches,  mili- 
tary reconnaissances  and  road  reports,  neld  fortification,  including  the  attaclw 
ana  defence  of  small  posts,  the  construction  of  simple  intrenchments,  re- 
doubts, and  field  works,  profiling  and  tracing  on  the  ground,  gabion  and  fas- 
cine making,  camping,  and  the  construction  "of  field  ovens  and  cook-houses. 

2.  Officers  wUl  not  be  aUowed  to  go  through  the  course  of  instruction 
unless  their  commanding  ofllccr  will  certify  that  they  are  intelligent,  zealous, 
and  weU  conducted ;  but  considering  that  the  stay  of  regiments  at  this  camp 
is  frequently  limited,  the  Licutcnant-General  Commandmg  would  wish  that 
every  facility  should  be  given  to  officers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Instruction, 
even  though  they  may  not  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  Uieir  duties. 

3.  Every  ofllcer  wibhing  to  attend  the  course  of  Instruction  will  submit  bis 
application  to  his  commanding  officer,  who  will  forward  it  with  his  recom- 
mendation and  the  certificate  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  or  with  such 
remarks  as  he  may  have  to  ofier,  should  ho  consider  it  his  duty  not  to  recom- 
mend the  application. 
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4.  Ofllccra  eoine  through  the  elementary  conrse  will  hestmck  off  all  duty  for 
two  months  (SundayB  excepted).    They  will  j;o  on  Hying  columns. 

5.  Officers  anxious  to  attend  the  second  course  will  be  allowed  to  do  so  for 
four  months,  during  which  time  they  will  talve  all  regimental  duties  which 
would  entail  extra  work  on  the  other  officers,  but  will  be  excused  all  bri^de 
and  divisional  duties,  except  those  mentioned  in  paragraph  7. 

0.  Officers  pennittcd  to  attend  are  not  to  absent  Uicmselves  without  leave 
from  the  Lieutenant- General  commandiDg. 

7.  Officers  are  to  be  present  at  divisional  field  days,  and  when  the  dhisicn 
marclics  into  the  country  during  tlie  winter  nionllis,  eilhcr  with  the  deputy 
assistants  quartermaster-general  sketching  the  ground,  noting  the  moveventa. 
preparing  reports,  etc.  (in  undress,  without  swords),  or  if  uot  so  employed  tlicy 
arc  to  fati  in  with  their  respectlTe  corps. 

li.  The  number  of  offlcere  attending  is  restricted  to  two  per  regimcot 

0.  The  instruction  will  extend  from  10  a.m  till  1  f.m.,  excepting  on  fiJatnr- 
days,  when  all  the  offlcera  will  attend  till  12  only. 

10.  Staff  officers  who  may  wish  to  avail  tbcmselTes  of  the  instmction  given 
at  the  Survey  Office,  or  in  the  field,  may  attend  at  siich  hours  as  the  uature  ol 
the  duties  they  have  to  perform  will  admit 

11.  Officers  of  the  division  generally  will  be  assisted  by  the  D.  A.Q.M.G.S  as 
far  as  practicable,  in  parsuing  their  studies  In  other  branches. 

Vi.  A  diary  will  be  kept  showing  the  names  of  all  officers  attending,  the 
hours  of  attendance,  the  work  done,  etc. ;  this  diary  is  to  be  submitted  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Lieutenant-Gencral  commanding,  and  from  it  a  monthly 
report  will  be  prepared  for  the  information  of  the  Field  MarshaL 

18.  Officers  will  be  allowed  the  use  of  sur>'eying  instruinenU«.  but  will  have 
to  provide  their  own  drawing  and  other  materials.  They  will,  huwever,  be 
pennltted  to  retain  all  skettrnes,  plans,  and  reports  thus  made  on  their  own 
materials,  after  they  have  been  returned  from  the  CounclL 

The  course  actually  carried  out  in  1868-69  was  as  follows : 

Explanation,  use,  and  construction  of  scales — ^sereral  examples  worked  and 
a  plate  of  scales  drawn — ^mode  of  udiug  the  usual  drawing  instruments,  pro<^ 
tractors,  and  Marquois*  scales. 

Use  of  the  prismatic  compass — a  road  is  traversed  with  the  compass — 
bearings  and  measurements  entered  in  a  field-book,  and  the  result  plotted  in- 
doors on  a  large  scale. 

A  plate  of  the  conventional  signs  used  by  the  topographical  department, 
and  a  set  of  the  seven  examples  of  shading  ground  (by  the  late  Major  FeUey), 
according  to  the  latest  scale  of  shade,  are  given  to  each  officer  to  copy. 

The  general  principles  of  plan  drawing,  aud  the  mode  of  conducting  a  survey 
bv  means  of  measuring  a  base^  and  by  a  triangulation,  are  explained,  and  a  fiat 
piece  of  ground  is  sketched  with  the  compass,  and  plotted  in  the  field. 

The  method  of  representing  ground  by  contours  only  is  now  explidned  and 
illustrated  by  models,  drawings,  etc.,  and  it  is  sho^'u  how  from  a  contoured 
plan  sections  and  elevations  of  ground  are  made,  also  how  by  addiiig  abade  to 
the  contoured  plan,  a  certain  pictorial  effect  is  produced,  etc. 

Abney'spocKet  level  and  clinometer  is  explained,  and  various  modea  of 
rough  levelling  illustrated. 

The  method  of  using  the  pocket  sextant  Is  next  shown,  and  the  oflloers  are 
taken  to  a  plateau  with  strongly  marked  slopes,  a  base  is  measured,  triangula- 
tion made  by  means  of  the  sextant ;  and  the  artificial  features  filled  hi. 

Contoure  at  25  feet  vertically  apart  are  now  sketched  in  chain  dotted  lines, 
and  several  sectional  lines  taken  by  means  of  the  level,  clinometer,  eompasa, 
and  a  scale  of  hypothenuses,  and  the  various  angles  of  inclination  written  oo 
the  sketch.  Tlie  scale  of  shade  is  explained,  and  the  officers  tausht  how  to 
apply  it  to  the  sketch  of  ground  so  contoured,  and  the  sketch  flmalied  up  aa 
directed  in  the  memorandum  by  the  Council  of  Military  Education. 

Major-Gencral  Napier*s  pamphlet  on  reconnaissance  is  given  to  each  officer^ 
and  four  or  five  miles  of  road  reconnoitred,  sketched,  and  reported  on. 

A  sketch  on  a  small  scale  of  as  large  a  tract  of  country  as  time  and  weather 
will  permit  of  Is  next  made,  triangulation  done  with  the  sextant  or  tbeodoUie^ 
and  lastly,  a  rapid  eye-sketch,  without  instruments,  of  some  hilly  ground. 

Some  work  on  field  fortification,  chiefiy  the  chaptere  describing  the  defence 
of  buildings,  villages,  and  positions,  also  some  work  on  survwing,  is  read. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  course  all  sketches  and  reports,  with  a  return 
showing  the  number  of  houre*  attendance  of  each  officer,  his  attention  and 
progress,  are  forwarded  to  the  Council  of  Military  Education, 
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ADVANCED  CLASS  FOB  ARTIIXERT  OFFICERS  AT  WOOLWICH. 

Tu£  necessity  of  more  advanced  attainments  both  in  the  sci- 
ence and  practice  of  gunnery  was  pointed  out  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  1856,  but  nothing  was  done  till  Colonel  Lefroy  urged 
the  matter  on  the  Council  of  Military  Education  in  1862,  and 
in  November,  1863,  regulations  were  issued  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Advanced  Classes  of  Artillery  Officers  at  Woolwich. 

A  Director  of  Artillery  Studies  wa«  first  ftppointed  in  1850,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Field-Marshal  Sir  Hew  Ross,  G.C.B.,  R.A.  (then  Adjutimt-Gcn- 
cral  of  Artillery).  Uis  duties  were  to  take  cliarge  of  and  direct  the  studies 
of  the  younir  olHcers  of  artillery  on  first  joining  at  Woolwich,  to  assist  them 
in  their  professional  pursuits,  and  read  with  them  military  law,  military  his- 
tory, treatises  on  artillery,  fortification,  etc 

The  appointment  was  niade  provisionally  in  the  first  instance,  bnt  confirmed 
before  the  close  of  a  year.  In  April,  1868,  the  department  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  French  and  German  masters,  who.  besides  assisting  the  young 
ofllcers,  were  called  upon  to  afford  inatruction  in  their  respective  languages  to 
ofiicers  of  artillery  of  all  ranks  who  might  be  desirous  of  profiting  by  it 

An  allowance  of  dOOl.  per  annum  was  also  made  to  enable  a  proportion  of 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  young  officers  to  accompany  the  Director  in  visits 
to  arsenals  and  fortresses  abroaaand  manufacturing  districts  at  home. 

In  July,  1855,  the  Director  of  Artillery  Studies  was  allowed  the  following 
assistants :  2  Captains  of  Artillery,  1  Instructor  in  Surveying,  1  Instructor  in 
Military  Drawing,  etc.,  1  Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics,  8 
Non-commissioned  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  certain 
gentlemen  provisionally  commissioned  from  public  colleges  or  schools  after 
a  competitive  examination,  but  without  passing  through  tlie  Academy. 

The  Director  was  expected  to  advise  and  assist  the  efforts  of  officers  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  in  improving  their  professional  qualifications,  and  to  arrange 
classes  of  officers  for  instruction  in  chemistry,  photography,  drawing,  Frencn. 
and  German,  at  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution.  He  was  to  inform  himself  of 
all  the  more  interesting  experiments  under  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee,  as 
well  as  the  operations  and  processes  carried  on  in  the  Government  manufac- 
turing departments.  He  was  to  arrange  and  conduct  the  annual  military  tour 
on  the  continent;  and  direct  the  studies  of  young  officers. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Advanced  Class  in  1864,  tlie  staff  was  greatly  in- 
creased, and  an  Assistant  Director  appointed,  to  take  charge  In  the  absence  of 
the  Director;  to  ^ve  instruction  to  classes  of  officers  of  the  regiment  sent  to 
Woolwich  from  time  to  time,  to  officers  from  the  Staff  College,  and  to  Militia 
and  Volunteer  artillery  officers;  to  prepare  questions  for  the  examination  of 
subaltern  officers  Royal  Artillery  for  promotion,  and  report  on  the  results  of 
such  examinations;  to  attend  on  foreigners  of  distinction,  and  other  duties 
performed  by  the  Director  prior  to  the  loniiation  of  the  Advanced  Class. 

The  following  shows  the  attendance  for  tlic  year  ending  81st  March,  1869 : 

Advaoced  cUm  of  artillery  offlcerv,- 

Firenuwtors' class,  R.A., 

8  short  coarse    j     Roval  Artillery, 

clavras,        -   I     Military  Store  Stsfi; 
Shoebaryaess  gunnery  class,  R.A., 

Ofiicers  of  the  late  Indian  brigades,  - 

Ofiicers  firom  the  Staff  College,    - 

Militia  artiUerr  ofiicers,  ... 

Yolontaer  artillery  officers,  -  •  •    S 

—   Total,  94 

yon-commi88i<med  Qff/eert  and  Men,  Soyal  ArUDery. 

S  long  course  classes,  non-commissioned  officers,  -    19  -         -   6  months*  couMe. 
10  short  coarse  classes,  non-commissioned  officers 

and  men, MO         -        S        "  " 

Bhosbnryness  ffuuBery  class,  non-commissioned 

oAcen, 88  -         -   $        " 

—  Total,  t56 

The  young  officers  lately  Joined  attend  here  twice  a  week  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, by  lectures,  from  the  Assistant  Director  of  Artillery  Studies  on  military 
law,  courts-martial,  and  interior  economy. 
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•    9  years'  course. 

7     - 

9  months*  course. 
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8  •        • 

.   8       »•           «* 

90     • 

8        "            ** 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  ADMISBIOK  US  1809. 

The  examination  will  be  early  in  February  of  each  year,  at 
Woolwich,  under  the  Council  of  Military  Education. 

Candidat<^8  for  this  examination  must  liavc  undergone  a  course  of  instrcc- 
tion  at  Sh()cburvncs8 ;  or  they  must  pass  satisfactorily  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion in  practical  artillery. 

No  oiHcer  will  bo  admitted  who  will  not  bare  completed  six  years'  scnrice 
on  Slst  March,  1870. 

The  subjects  in  which  the  candidates  will  be  examined,  and  the  rclatiye  im- 
portance attached  to  the  subjects,  arc  as  follows : 

^lathematics,  .  .  -  .  -  TOO 

Chemistry  and  physics,        -  _  -  -  ;x)0 

Mathematics  includes — 

Plane  trigonometry  (so  much  of  It  as  is  included  in  the  first  10  chapters  of 
Todliunter's  treatise). 

Coordinate  geometry  of  two  dimensions  (H3Tner  or  Todliunter),  \iz. : 

Straight  line  referred  to  rectangular,  oblique,  and  polar  coonlinates.  The 
circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola,  referred  to  rectangular  and  polar 
coordinates.  The  equation  to  the  tangent,  and  the  normal  to  the  circle,  para- 
bola, ellipse,  and  hyperbola  referrea  to  rectangular  axes,  the  sections  of  a 
right  cone  made  by  a  plane. 

Applications  of  the  above  to  solutions  of  simple  problems. 

Jj{fferetitial  Calculus. — Differential  coefticicut  of  simple,  inverse,  trigonomet* 
rical,  and  complex  functions;  proof  of  Tavlor^s  and  Maclaurin*s  theorems  and 
examples  of  expansions  of  functions;  differentiation  of  functions  of  two 
variables;  limiting  values  of  functions  which  assume  an  indeterminate  form; 
.  change  of  independent  variable ;  maxima  and  minima  of  functions  of  one 
'  variable;  tangents,  normals,  and  asymptotes  to  plane  curves;  differential 
coefficients  of  arcs,  areas,  etc. ;  radius  of  curvature  (Hall  or  Todhunter). 

Integral  Calculus. — Meaning  of  integration;  examples  of  simple  integra- 
tion ;  integration  by  parts;  lengths  of  cur\'es ;  areas  of  plane  cur\'es  (Uymer, 
liali,  or  Todhunter). 

iJlementary  Mechanics.— (WheyfeW  or  Parkinson. > 

Chemistry. — The  general  laws  of  chemical  combinations, — ^the  chemistry  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  and  of  their  chief  Inorganic  com- 
pounds. The  metallurgic  chemistry  of  iron.  The  chemical  principles  of  the 
manufacture  and  explosion  of  gunpowder. 

Fhyifics. — In  heat, — the  subject  of  *' tliermometric  heat"  as  treated  in  the 
first  seven  chapters  of  "  Tyndull  on  Heat'* 

In  electricity, — the  subject  of  frictional  electricity. 

Officers  competing  are  expected  to  be  able  to  read  French  scientific  works, 
such  as  Helie's  '*Trait«5  de  Balistique,"  Piobert's  "Cours  d'uVrtillcrie,"  etc. 
etc.,  reference  being  constantly  made  to  such  works  during  the  course  of 
instruction. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  year's  course  there  will  be  a  final  examination 
in  the  subjects  read  during  the  year ;  the  marks  gained  at  the  first  examination 
being  carried  forward  to  the  second,  when  certllicates  will  be  given  to  those 
students  who  arc  found  qualified. 

Tlie  course  of  instruction  extends  over  two  years. 

The  subjects  of  study  the  first  year  arc  :  Pure  mathematics ;  metallurgy : 
chemistry;  mechanism  and  the  steam  engine;  royal  gun  factories;  royal 
laboratory.  Part  I. 

The  subjects  for  the  second  year  arc :  Mixed  mathematics  and  applied  to 

rnery ;  metallurgy ;  chemistry ;  heat  and  electricity ;  royal  laboratory.  Parti 
,  III.,  IV. ;  royalgunpowder  factory,  including  manufacture  of  gun  cotton; 
royal  small  arms  factories,  Enfield  and  Birmingliam ;  royal  carriage  depart, 
ment 

In  connection  with  the  instruction  on  metallurc^,  the  class  visit  each  year 
some  of  the  principal  private  establishments  in  England  and  Wales,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Percy,  F.R.8.,  the  lecturer  on  this  subject  They  also  visit 
locomotive  and  marine  engine  works  iu  connection  with  the  lectures  on  the 
steam  engine. 
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The  following  processes  of  manufacture  are  noted : 

In  the  Royal  Gan  Factories :  Metallurgy  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  their 

compounds ;  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of  gun  metal 
Hetallargy  of  iron,  including  cast  iron  and  wrought  iron,  steel  and  alloys ; 

mechanical  and  chemical  properties. 
Principles  of  construction  of  cast  guns. 
Principles  of  construction  of  built-up  guns,  welding,  etc 
The  steam  hammer. 
Turning,  boring,  rifling,  and  sighting  guns.     All  the  machines,  lathes, 

special  tools,  and  processes. 
Comparison  of  systems  of  rifling  and  breech-loading  for  cannon. 
Gauges  and  micromctrical  measurements. 
Organization  of  labor  in  the  Ro^al  Gun  Factories. 

System  of  account  keeping,  pricing,  and  payment  in  the  Royal  Gun  Facto- 
ries. 
Relations  to  the  Director  of  Stores,  Director  of  Contracts,  Principal  Super- 
intendent of  Stores,  and  Director  of  Ordnance. 
Patterns,  system  respecting  them. 
Examination  of  Stores. 
Duties  of  the  Inspector  of  Artillery  :  proof  of  guns ;  examination  of  guns 

and  stores. 
The  Small  Arms  Departments,  Enfleld  and  Pimllco,  will  follow  the  Roval 
Gun  Factories,  and  be  treated  lu  tlie  same  coniprehensive  manner,  including 
the  system  of  supply  of  small  arms  to  the  army,  their  repair,  and  comparison 
of  systems  of  riniui^  and  breech -loading  for  small  arms. 

Yrom  the  Royal  Gun  Factories  the  class  will  proceed  to  the  Royal  Carriage 
Department,  where  the  subjects  will  be : 
Selection  and  purchase  of  timber. 
Siuisoning  of  timber. 
Sawmills. 

Planing  and  other  machinery  applied  to  working  of  timber. 
Construction. 

Mechanical  principles  as  applied  in  military  machines. 
Friction,  draught,  traction,  locomotive  power. 
Harness. 

Organization  of  labor  in  the  Royal  Carriage  Department. 
System  of  accountability  and  payment 
Prices. 

Relations  to  Director  of  Stores,  Director  of  Contracts,  Principal  Superin- 
tendent of  Stores,  and  Director  of  Ordnance. 
Patterns,  systems  respecting  them. 
Examination  of  stores. 

Here  will  evidently  conveniently  come  in  the  organization  and  duties  of 
the  department  of  the  Principal  Superintendent  of  Stores,  including  the  detail 
of  equipments  for  all  services,  and  proportions  of  stores,  packing  ammunition, 
arrangement  of  magazines. 

The  last  term  will  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  ammuni- 
tion, and  generally  the  duties  of  the  Royal  Laboratory,  including  the  chemia- 
try  of  the  subjects. 

Selection  and  purchase  of  pyrotechnic  material. 
Examination  and  refining  or  saltpetre,  etc. 
Gunpowder  and  powder-mills. 

Theory  of  gunpowder,  qualities,  effect  of  diffierent  sized  grains. 
Electro-ballistic  apparatus,  and  other  modes  of  proof. 
Gun  cotton. 

Detonating  compounds. 
Other  laboratory  preparations. 

Small  arm  ammunition,  cannon  ammunition,  fuzes,  rockets,  etc. 
Manufacture  of  bullets. 

Casting  of  every  description  of  projectile  for  smooth-bored  and  rifled  ord- 
nance. 
Organization  of  the  Royal  Laboratory  Department 
Supply  of  raw  material. 
System  of  account  keeping  and  payment 
Prices. 

Relations  to  the  Director  of  Stores,  Director  of  Contracts,  Principal  Super- 
intendent of  Stores,  and  Director  of  Ordnance. 
Patterns,  inspection.    Examination  of  stores. 
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m.     SCHOOL  OF  QJnSSXBY  AT  BHOmURYUKSS. 

Shoebubtnsss  first  became  a  station  for  artillery  practice 
in  the  year  1849.  The  practice  was,  however,  at  that  time  con- 
fined to  experiments,  which  were  conducted  on  a  very  limited 
scale,  under  the  department  of  the  Director-General  of  Artil- 
lery. A  battery  was  constructed  and  some  wooden  huts 
erected  at  the  station  in  that  year ;  but  for  several  years 
nothing  but  experimental  practice  was  carried  on  by  batteries 
of  artillery  who  were  sent  to  Shocburyness  merely  for  the 
summer  months,  and  were  quartered,  at  least  partially,  under 
canvas.  No  permanent  staff  were  employed,  the  senior  officer 
present  with  the  troops  being  in  command  of  the  station.  -In 
1854  the  establishment  assumed  a  more  permanent  charac- 
ter, and  was  placed  under  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery  as 
commandant,  who  was  also  at  the  same  time  su]H^nntendent 
of  experiments.  It  still,  however,  continued  to  be  merely  a 
station  for  artillery  practice  and  experiments,  until  1859. 

The  objects  for  which  the  School  of  Gunnery  was  established 
arc  to  ensure  a  completeness  and  uniformity  in  the  instruction 
.  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Artillery  in  the  use  of 
the  weapons  and  military  macliines  they  ai*e  called  upon  to 
use ;  impart  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  ammunition,  stores, 
and  appliances  made  use  of  in  the  ailillery  service ;  of 
the  effect  of  shot  and  shell  under  various  circumstances; 
•  and,  by  constant  practice  from  guns  of  every  description,  to 
train  and  educate  from  year  to  year  a  number  of  ofiicvrs  and 
men  who  would  carry  with  them  to  their  n^spective  brigades 
an  amount  of  valuable  knowledge  and  experience  which  would 
become  in  that  way,  and  in  duo  time,  diffused  throughout  the 
Royal  Artillery,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gunnery  instruc- 
tion for  the  Royal  Navy  on  board  the  "  Excellent,"  and  the 
musketry  instruction  for  the  infantry  at  Hythe  have  perco- 
lated with  such  advantage  through  those  services. 

On  the  first  of  April  in  each  year  a  class  of  from  20  to  25 
ofiicers  is  formed  for  what  is  termed  a  "long  course,"  cm- 
bracing  a  period  of  12  months;  and  a  class  of  about  40  non- 
commissioned officers,  for  a  similar  course. 

These  classes  are  formed  into  two  separate  squads,  and  en- 
tii*ely  occupy  the  time  of  the  chief  instructor,  one  gunnery 
instructor,  and  four  assistant  instructors.    They  are  instructed 
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in  the  drills  and  exercises  of  every  species  of  ordnance,  and 
the  mode  of  mounting  and  dismounting  them  under  vari- 
ons  circumstances  and  with  different  means ;  in  transporting 
the  heaviest  guns  from  place  to  place  and  mounting  them 
under  difficulties ;  in  making  rafts ;  embarking  and  disem- 
barking guns ;  making  up  ammunition ;  preparing  demands 
for  stores  ;  carrying  on  gun  practice  with  shot,  shell,  etc.  ; 
making  signals ;  throwing  up  batteries  as  at  a  siege,  and 
afterward  testing  their  efficiency  by  firing  at  them;  attend- 
ing lectures  on  artillery  subjects  by  the  officera  instructing 
the  classes,  and  on  subjects  of  a  scientific  nature,  and  bearing 
upon  the  science  of  artillery,  by  professional  gentlemen  en- 
gaged from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  attend  these  latter  lectures, 
and  also  receive  from  the  schoolmaster,  under  the  direction  of 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  class  (and  with  great  advantage), 
instruction  in  mathematics,  and  in  mechanical  drawing  applic- 
able to  the  course  they  are  being  carried  through. 

In  addition  to  these  "  long  courses,"  as  they  are  termed, 
another  class  of  33  non-commissioned  officers  is  sent  every 
three  months  to  go  through  what  is  termed  a  "  short  course," 
for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed  in  the  various  duties  con- 
nected with  the  service,  transport,  etc.,  of  heavy  guns. 

The  result  of  this  system  is  that  an  officer  and  two  non-com- 
missioned officers  highly  qualified  to  instruct  in  all  artillery 
duties  and  exercises  are  sent  annually  to  each  brigade ;  also 
eight  non-commissioned  officers  well  qualified  to  assist  in  the 
instruction  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  their 
brigades  in  most  duties  connected  with  heavy  ordnance,  and 
with  enlarged  views  of  artillery  subjects  generally. 

Further  instruction  is  imparted  to  the  regiment  by  sending 
batteries  from  Woolwich,  Aldershot,  and  other  contiguous 
stations,  to  carry  on  their  practice,  and  regimental  duty.  They 
take  guards  and  fatigues,  move  guns,  and  otherwise  prepare 
for  experiments,  and  each  in  its  turn  goes  through  a  short 
course  of  instruction.  The  officera  and  a  proportion  of  non- 
commissioned officers  of  these  batteries  are  formed  into  a  class 
under  one  of  the  gunnery  instructors  and  his  two  assistants, 
and  when  they  have  gone  through  a  preliminary  course,  one 
of  the  batteries,  or  more  if  practicable,  are  taken  off  duty  for 
a  month,  in  order  to  go  through  a  systematic  course,  which^ 
though  short,  is  nevertheless  highly  valuable. 


1  sccond-cUss  iBftiffUnt  superintend- 
ent. 
1  flrst-class  clerk. 
8  laboratory  Mrj^caDts. 
S  ransre  scrj^nta. 
15  storemcn,  etc 
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The  etaff  for  government  and  instmction  consists  of: 

Cominandant  and  Superintendent  of  Experimenta,  Brigade  malor,  8ai]geo«, 
Adjutant,  Quartcrmaatcr,  Master  gunner,  Sergcant-majt^,  Qnarteniiasterser- 
geant 

School  4^  Otamery.  ExperimenUd  EattOiithmenL 

1  chief  instructor,  a  field  officer.  |   1  Assistant  superintendent. 

4  gunnciT  instructors  (Including  1  at 

Woolwich),  captains. 
1  first-class  cleric 
1  third-class  clerk. 
6  first-class  assistant  Instructors. 
1  army  schoolmaster. 
22  store,  magazine,  and  lobbymen. 

1  staff  whcclcr,  1  hospital  sergeant,  1  photographer,  1  armorer,  2  wheelers, 
2  smiths. 

Elementary  exercises  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  squad  in  dealing 
with  heavy  weights  without  machines,  showing  the  best  mode  of  appljinc 
power  in  moving  guns,  commencing  with  light  and  progressing  to  gnus  of  ;d 
tons ;  instruction  concerning  roi>cs,  tackles,  Knot^  etc. 

Field,  garrison,  and  siege  gun  drill  with  smooth  bore  and  rifled  gnu 
mounted  on  various  carriages  and  platforms;  drills  with  howitzers  and  mor- 
tars; tlirowing  up  works  of  offence  and  defence,  arming  them  and  lajii^ 
platforms,  making  up  ammunition,  and  arrangements  for  night  firing. 

Exercises  witli  military  macliines;  construction  of  sheers,  derricks,  etc., 
and  placing  tliem  in  awkward  ))laces ;  construction  of  trestle  and  other  bridcet 
for  the  )>ur|>o8c  of  passing  heavy  artillery  across  ditches,  etc.,  and  of  rafts  for 
similar  purposes. 

Embarkation  of  artillery  and  horses. 

Mounting,  dismounting,  and  moving  heavy  guns  without  the  aid  of 
machines. 

Practice  from  heavy  and  field  guns,  smooth  bore  and  rifled,  at  known  and 
unknown  dlHtances,  with  full  and  reduced  charges. 

Battalion  drill  and  telegraphy. 

In  tlie  lecture  room,  instruction  in  the  mechanical  powers,  in  gunner}*,  v^ 
tems  of  rifling,  action  and  penetration  of  the  scn'iee  projectiles;  construc- 
tion, examination,  and  reconl  of  guns. 

Army  administration  as  afleeting  artillery. 

Lectures  on  gunpowder,  gun  cotton,  and  fulminates;  on  metallurgy;  on 
the  various  modes  of  computing  velocities  and  the  instruments  employed; 
on  electricity  and  steam ;  on  strategy  and  tactics. 

Corda}(c,  knotting,  tackles,  parbuckling,  pinching,  slewing,  etc. 

Mounting  and  dismounting  witli  and  without  gins. 

Drill  audpractice  witli  82-pr.  and  8  seconds  guns. 

Drill  and  practice  with  mortars  on  standing  and  travelling  beds,  also  monnt- 
ingrand  dismounting. 

Drill  practice  with  40-pr.  and  Gl-pr.  guns,  firing  at  moving  target ;  drill  with 
7  seconds  B.  L.  guns ;  drill  with  7  seconds,  9  seconds,  and  &  seconds  M.  L.  B. 
guns  and  practice ;  dismounting  and  mounting  the  above. 

Laying  platforms,  etc. 

Use  of  platform  wagon. 

Light  sheers. 

Rocket  drill  and  practice. 

Facing  B.  L  guns. 

Practical  examination,  etc. 

Cordage,  knotting,  clementarT  exercises. 

Ordinary  sliif  ts  and  machine  drill. 

Mortar  drill  and  practice. 

12-pr.  B.  L.  gun  drill  and  practice. 

40-pr.,  64-pr.  and  7  seconds  B.  L.  gun  drill  and  pnicticQ, 

7  seconds  and  9  seconds  M.  L.  g^n  drill  and  practice. 

Dismounting  7  seconds  and  9  seconds  guns  by  gins  and  jacks. 

Parbuckling  7  seconds  and  9  seconds  guns  and  moving  on  sledges. 

Laying  platforms. 

Rocket  drill  and  practice. 

Sheers  (heavy  and  light),  derricks,  etc. 

Faciiiir  vent  pieces. 

Rodrilling  aad  examination  of  the  non-commissioned  officers. 


STAFF  COLLEGE  AND  STAFF  APPOmTMENTS. 


HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 


The  Senior  Department  of  the  Military  College  at  Sand- 
hurst was  constituted  in  1808,  to  enable  officers  "to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  Quartermaster-General's  and  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral's departments ; "  and  during  the  Peninsular  war,  most  of 
the  officers  iu  these  branches  of  the  service  were  educated 
there.  So  high  was  its  reputation,  that  the  French  Staff 
School  was  suggested  and  modeled  after  u,  ^ves 

of  economy,  its  independent  government  and  instruction  was 
gradually  reduced,  and  its  graduates,  no  matter  how  well 
qualified,  were  no  longer  sure  of  appointment  and  promotion, 
as  against  purchase,  until,  in  1855,  it  became  virtually  extinct, 
— the  teaching  force  being  reduced  to  two  professors  in  mathe- 
matical studies,  and  the  number  of  students  to  six.  In  the 
same  year,  the  French  Staff  School,  with  its  thirteen  military 
and  five  civil  professors,  and  its  range  of  instruction  covering 
the  entire  field  of  practic<il  duties  which  belong  to  an  efficient 
staff  officer,  was  held  up  as  a  model.  In  the  plans  and  dis- 
cussions respecting  the  reorganization  and  extension  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  army,  which  followed  the  Crimean 
war — in  the  Report  (1855)  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Sandhurst ;  on  the  suggestions  (1856) 
of  the  Conmiissionera  on  the  Training  of  officers  for  the  Scien- 
tific Corps ;  the  plan  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  as  Secretary  of 
War,  in  1854  and  1850 ;  in  the  instructions  of  Lord  Panmure, 
in  1856  ;  in  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  July  28, 
1857  ;  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
purchase  system,  in  their  Report  of  1857  ;  in  the  plans  of  the 
Council  of  Military  Education,  in  the  same  year — the  supreme 
necessity  of  a  staff  college,  with  admission  by  competitive  ex- 
amination, and  the  assured  encouragement  of  appointment  and 
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promotion  on  ascertained  proficiency  and  general  fitness,  was 
BO  clearly  demonstrated,  that  at  the  close  (December  IT)  of 
1857,  the  Senior  Department  of  Sandhurst  was  changed  to 
that  of  a  staff  college,  with  a  corps  of  professors  of  its  own. 
A  separate  building  was  completed  for  its  accommodation,  in 
18G2 ;  admission  was  open  to  officers  of  all  branches  of  the 
8er\'ice  by  com])etitivc  examination.  All  appointments  to 
the  Staff  were  limited  to  graduates  of  the  College,  who  had 
been  attached,  for  specified  periods,  to  each  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  to  officers  of  approved  ability  in  the  field. 
The  present  establishment  consists  of 

1  Commandant:  1  Adjutant;  2  Professors  of  Mathematics:  7  Profctson 
(1  in  each)  uf  Hilitarj  history,  Fortiftcation  and  Anillerr,  MiliUnr  Topogra- 
phy, Military  Administration,  French,  German,  and  Hindostani ;  besides  the 
senriccs  of  the  Ridin^i^-mastcr,  and  the  Professors  of  Chemistry  and  Geology 
attached  to  tho  Cadet  College  of  Sandhurst. 

COXDITIONS  OF  ABXIBSIO!!  IX  1808. 

The  college  consists  of  thirty  students.  FifU^u  vacancies 
will  bo  offered  for  competition  annually.  Only  one  officer  at 
a  time  can  belong  to  the  college  from  a  battalion  of  infjantry 
or  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  only  four  officers  from  the  Corps 
of  Royal  Artillery ;  but  any  number  can  compete.  The  officer 
desiring  to  compete  must  be  ser^'ing  with  his  regiment. 

The  qualifications  requisite  for  admission  are  : 

1.  A  service  of  not  less  than  five  years  previous  to  examina- 
tion, exclusive  of  leave  of  absence. 

2.  A  certificate  from  his  commanding  officer,  as  to  his  stand- 
ing as  a  regimental  officer,  and  liis  general  knowledge  of  the 
service,  character,  habits,  and  disposition  in  respect  to  employ- 
ment on  the  stafU 

3.  Certificate  of  having  passed  the  exsunination  for  a  troop 
or  company. 

4.  Medical  certificate  of  good  health  and  fitness  for  the 
active  duties  of  the  stafU 

The  subjects  of  the  admission  examination,  and  the  relative 
value  of  each,  in  the  final  result,  are 

Mathematics,         -  .  .  -  - 

MiliUry  History,         •  -000) 

Military  Geography,         -  -  -    800  f 

French,  ------ 

German,      ------ 

Hindustani,       .  -  -  .  - 

Fortification,  .  .  .  -  . 

Military  Drawinc,        -  .  -  . 

Mineralogy  and  Geology,  -  -  - 

Chemistry,  Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism, 


1,900  Marks. 

900 

•i 

aoo 

II 

900 

ti 

aoo 

14 

600 

•4 

900 

»l 

900 

44 

800. 

<4 
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In  TTiatlicTnallcs  400  marks  arc  allotted  to  arithmetic,  the  first  four  books  of 
Euclid,  and  Alj^ebro,  including  questions  producing  simple  equations ;  and  of 
ibis  number,  at  least  250  must  be  obtained  for  qualifl cation. 

Every  candidate  must  take  up  either  tlie  French,  German,  or  Hindustani 
lanti^ua^  fur  Qualification ;  the  qualifying  minimum  is,  in  French,  150  marks ; 
iu  German  or  Hindustani,  100  marks. 

The  remaining  subjects,  as  ^'cll  as  the  higher  portions  of  mathematics,  mny 
be  taken  up  or  not  at  the  option  of  the  candidate,  the  marks  gained  tlierein 
l>cin«^  reckoned  in  determinins^  his  position  in  the  list  of  competitors.  No 
candidate,  liowevcr,  will  be  allowed  to  count  marlcs  in  any  subject  left  op- 
tional unless  he  obtains  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  number  allotted  to  it 

COXTRSS  OF  8TUI>T. 

The  course  of  study  occupies  two  years,  and  the  yearly 
course  is  divided  into  two  terms,  viz.,  from  February  1  to 
June  15,  and  July  15  to  December  15.    The  subjects  are 

Mathematics. 

French,  German,  and  HindustanL 

Fortillcation  and  artillery. 

Topographical  drawing,  military  surveying  and  sketching. 

Reconnaissance. 

Military  art,  military  history  and  geography. 

Military  administration,  including  the  organization  and  equipment  of  armies 
In  the  field. 

Military  legislation. 

Elements  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  geolog}',  as  applied  to  tlie 
military  sciences. 

Exercises  In  composition  will  be  afibrded  to  the  students  during  the  whole 
course  of  instruction,  iu  writing  memoirs  or  essays  on  tlie  subjects  of  the 
course. 

Riding. 

During  the  whole  course,  monthly  reports  of  the  application 
and  progress  of  each  student  are  forwarded  for  the  information 
of  the  Council  of  Military  Education.  Examinations  are  held 
at  the  end  of  every  half  year;  the  summer  examination  being 
conducted  by  the  professors  of  the  college,  and  the  winter 
examination  by  examiners  independent  of  the  establishment, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  examination  at  the  termination  of  the  first  year  is  pro- 
bationary, and  any  student  who  fails  to  obtain  the  minimum 
aggregate  of  marks  specified  below,  is  required  to  withdraw. 

The  following  five  subjects  will  be  taken  up  by  every  student 
at  the  probationary  examination,  viz. : 

1.  Fortification,  -  -  -  -  - 

II.  Mllitiiry  dialing  and  Bur^-eylng, 

III.  Military  hi*t»r.v,       .... 

IV.  Military  adininictretlon  and  lodslation, 
V.  Frc'Dcti,  German,  or  lliuduotaui,   - 

Every  candidate  is  exi)ectcd  to  obtain  800  marks  on  the  above  subjects. 
All  credits  piined  on  the  four  military  subjects  are  carried  forward  to  the 
final  examination. 


MkTlmam. 

Mlnlmaiii. 

SSO  Maries 

MMorks. 

270       **  - 

90     *• 

803       *» 

.     100     " 

300       '*  - 

100     *• 

400       *' 

.     188      " 
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Of  the  fononin^  snbjcctA  the  student  may  select  mny  two,  and  in  tbost 
numbered  from  one  to  six,  ms  well  ms  in  the  langnage  alreadj  selected  as 
**  obli^torr/*  the  stadcnt  maj,  at  his  option,  carrr  forwanl  to  the  final  exaoh 
ination  thc'marks  be  ^ain5,  prorided  they  amount  in  each  case  to  three-fonitfes 
the  allotted  maximom,  when  he  will  be  considered  as  finally  ^'▼■"»TTKd  fai  that 
sctjcct :       \ 

1.  Mathematics,  lower  coorec,      ...     400  SCarka. 

2.  Mathematics,  hiqrher  coonsc,  500 

a  French,     - 400  '♦ 

4.  German, 400  " 

5.  Hindostani, 400  '* 

Cu  Any  other  modem  lan^niagc,  -  -  400  ** 

7.  Nataral  sciences,  lower  coarse,  -  -      130      ** 

8.  Experimcntil  sciences,  lower  course,        -  luO      ^* 

In  those  nnmbered  scrcn  and  ei^lit,  the  marks  gained  are  carried  forward 
to  the  flnal  examination. 

In  addition  to  any  two  of  the  above  subjects,  the  following  may  be  taken 
up  at  the  probationary  examination ;  and  if  150  marks  be  trained  'in  it,  tbey 
may,  at  the  option  of  tLe  student,  be  carried  fomard  to  the  final  examinatioo: 

Spherical  trigonometry  and  practical  astronomy,     200  Marks. 

The  following  arc  the  marks  attached  to  each  snbject  at  the 
final  examination,  including,  in  the  maximum,  the  marks  ajn 
propriated  to  the  probationary  examinations: 

Subjects  to  be  taken  up  by  every  student : 

Max  {man.  Viainm. 

Fmllflcatlon  and  srtnicrr,        ...  6(M)Majkd  -     8uOM«ks. 

Miliury  draw  in;;  and  sun-cyin^,    •  •  SaO '   44  «>a       »% 

lUrconnoif^Miix-c,  ....  -  8.'«»  j  "  *'*' 

Military  art.  hUfnry.  and  reoqnpb^*        -  TOO      **  -     300       ** 

Military  ■dmiuistmihm  and  )c:.'i«-UtioD,        -  U<0      ''     .  3:>J       ^ 

French,  German,  or  liludiwtai.i,    •  •  4j0      ''  •      ]iC0       " 

Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  obtain  for  qualification  an  aggnvate  of 
1,800  marks  on  the  aljovc  five  subjects. 

Of  the  following  subjects,  the  student  may  si'lect  any  two,  and  the  credits 
gained  will  count  for  position  in  the  order  of  merit : 

Mathematics,  Inwcr  conrve,          -          -  40i)  Jtf arks  -  -    110  >larks. 

Mathematio),  higher  course,   -           -  500  **  -          800  " 

French, 400  "  -          -    S40  *» 

Ocnnan, 400  "  -          240  " 

lllndustanl. 400  *»  -          -    2i0  " 

Any  other  m'Klcm  language,  -          -  40)  "  .          210  " 

Katural  sciences.     .          -          -          -  400  "  -          -    240  »» 

ExperiinenUl  sciences,            •          •  400  ''  -          UO  '* 

In  addition  to  any  two  of  the  above-mentioned  subjects,  the  foUowin^r  may 
be  taken  up  by  any  student  who  did  not  take  it  up  at  the  drst  yearns  examina- 
tion, or  did  not  then  obtain  three-fourth  marks  in  it : 

Mnximaia.  Mlnlnam. 

Spherical  trigonometry  and  practical  astronomy,     •    200  Marks    -    190  Marks. 

In  the  examination  In  modem  languages,  great  stress  will  be  laid  on  orig- 
inal composition. 
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All  officers  recommended  for  staff  appointments,  who  have 
not  proved  their  fitness  in  the  field,  must  pass  examinations 
before  a  board  of  officers  and  by  the  Council. 

a. — Aide^'  Camp, 

BegimenUd  Duty, — Tho  candidate  must  be  prepared  in  all  the  sabjccta 
required  in  the  examination  for  promotion  to  a  troop  or  company. 

Taeliai  and  Fidd  Movements, — Ho  will  be  expccied  to  show  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  tactics  and  field  movements  of  that  branch  of  the  Scr\'icc 
to  which  he  is  destined  to  be  attached  as  a  staff  officer,  and  a  f^encral  knowl- 
edge of  those  of  the  other  two  arms;  the  examination  will  include  tho 
movements  of  a  brigade,  and  wiU  be  based  on  the  regulation  books. 

On  being  report^  by  the  Adjutant-General  to  possess  Uie  necessary  pro- 
fessional (lualitfcations,  the  candidate  will  be  examined  by  the  Council  in 

En^iah  CompotitUm. — The  candidate's  proficiency  in  this  respect  will  be 
icstedby  his  answers  to  the  examination  papers. 

Foreign  Langtuiget. — He  will  be  examined  vivd  voce  by  the  examiner  appointed 
under  the  Council  of  Military  Education  in  whatever  Lanfiniage  he  may  select 
and  he  will  also  write  a  short  letter  on  a  given  subject  in  that  language. 

liUitary  Sketching, — He  will  be  required  to  sketch  at  least  two  square  miles 
of  CTound  selected  by  the  Council  The  sketch  need  not  be  elaborately  finished, 
but  it  must  clearly  and  intclli^bly  represent  the  features  of  ground,  which  must 
be  determined  by  means  of  ^e  pocket  sextant  or  prismatic  compass. 

J^M  Fori^fUxUian. — He  must  show  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  con- 
struction of  field  works,  and  must  explain  tho  objects  to  which  they  are 
respectively  applicable,  as  well  as  the  modes  of  attacking  and  defending  uiem. 

b, — Brigade  Jfc^, 

A  certificate  will  be  required  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment 
to  which  tho  candidate  belongs,  or  has  belonged,  Uiat  he  possesses  all  the 
qualifications  of  a  good  adjutant  Tho  examination  for  brigade  major  will  bo 
especially  directed  to  the  points  more  immediately  connected  witli  the  dutiea 
attached  to  the  appointment,  as  Military  Law,  the  **  Queen's  Regulations  and 
Orders  of  the  Army,"  the  Royal  Warrant  for  Pay,  Promotion,  etc.,  and,  in 
tactics,  all  that  relates  to  alignments,  points  of  formation,  distances,  etc.  The 
subjects  of  examination  are  the  same  as  in  that  for  the  appointment  of  aide- 
do-camp,  but  the  examination  will  be,  throughout,  of  a  higher  order. 

€, — Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant- Oeneral^  Deputy  Assistant  Quartermaster- OeneraL 

Military  Drawing  and  Sketching^  Judgment  qf  Oraundy  and  its  Occupation  by 
aU  Anns. — The  candidate  will  be  required  to  make  a  rapid  sketch  on  horse- 
back, with  report,  of  about  six  square  miles  of  country;  and  to  select  a 
position  which  might  be  occupied  by  a  given  force  of  the  three  arms,  for 
some  stated  objec%  and  to  show  how  he  would  dispose  the  troops  for  that 
purpose.  He  will  afterward  be  required  to  make  a  correct  and  more  finished 
plan  of  tlie  position  selected,  with  tne  disposition  of  the  troops  shown  upon  iL 

Practical  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. — The  examination  In  these  subjects 
will  be  limited  to  determining  heights  and  distances  by  ground  problems,  and 
the  ordinary  trijronometrical  calculations  witli  the  aid  of  logarithms. 

CaMrametation. — The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  know  the  mode  of 
encampment  for  each  arm  of  the  Service. 

RrmancHt  FortUlcation. ^T\\c  theory  and  construction  of  permanent  works, 
as  exenipliticd  in  Vauban's  or  any  otiier  system  tlio  candidate  may  sel%ct,  as 
well  a<«  the  modes  of  attack  and  defence  applicable  to  them. 

Military  IfUUory  and  Oeography.—ThQ  candidate  will  bo  expected  to  give 
proof  that  he  has  carefully  studied  at  least  four  of  tho  most  memorable 
modem  campaii^ns,  of  which  the  details  arc  best  known,  such  as  those  of 
Marlborough,  Frederick  the  Great,  Napoleon,  and  WellUigton,  and  in  these  ho 
must  be  able  to  explain  the  apparent  objects  of  the  various  movements  and 
the  reasons  which  he  supposes  led  to  their  adoption,  and,  further,  to  describe 
the  mllitAry  geography  of  the  seat  of  war. 

Fnrefgn  'Language*  and  Professional  Subjects.— In  languages  before  the  Council 
of  Military  Education,  as  well  as  in  professional  subjects  before  the  Board  of 
Officers,  the  examination  will  be  of  a  higher  order  than  those  in  (a)  and  (6). 

Tlie  examination  for  Assistant  Adjutant-General  and  Assistant  Quarter- 
master-General will,  throughout,  be  of  a  higher  order. 
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17. 

If  iflran.if  lie 
tbm  tf  'v'flr^r*  uift  wr^fMBOi  if  aiihiA  flBd  "lie  Side  ^ 

Tn    V»»tr.«rrr;r>r|    -Wth    -hit    ^9ttUUUllXllf!SC    XC 

To**  .fMrfr-irtinn  •tnnn«fts  sac  uuv  lie  Tiacsial  -ne  if 
fmnin  ^  '•'vuriunr.dnn.  intli  if  :te  vvpnn  Bid 

tM  «»«lf  Af  Out  Jk>!Jtfir*i  if  Kuk£Orr  js  'Br±B  Toammm  if  I C 

1*  •M'iTiiA  Vv  :1m  ;r^:p«nt«7  ad  pr-:feirininl  KflBOois  fiir  cgmi  e£ 
MCM  ArM7.  aur^atfy  dineraMii.  tiwn  ir«  ocber  pabOe  5BitftgtiniTt  cf  a 
Vtff  tUtmii^^Uft  ana  lr«r  Oh*  mStSagj  tervlee.  whieb.  vfZ  be  Tsictfj 


Im  ft4<1iti/m  t/f  tbe  «««Bpet}tfTe  exsmhattfem  of  fitliHtr»  for  the  port  iff 
A«rt«U«t  J(fift(^//A,  1f0f  vhidk  a  Bcdkal  decree  is  preZn&mur,  the  saccenfel 
^«h4M«f>4  f»q«i  «f»^»kd  fa«r  moDtlM  at  Xetkj.  where  the  Armj  Medical  School 
U  fK/w  )/^«un  /«in4^^,  IMIT),  hi  eonneetkya  wtth  the  Bovvl  Tietorio  Hoopttal 
^Aft|r»t/lA  //f  f/r^ivlmc  ^^ne  thooMiid  potlentA),  where  lorge  mmhen  of  fanvBd 
poU#4fU  ot  th^  MTAX  are  treotod.  Here,  with  ererj  facQxtj  of  itndy,  oboer- 
tuilz/n,  Mi/I  pTttf^lctit  ImdimetkiB  if  i^tcd  by  four  profcMon,  eodi  with  mm 
Wp^fUtfU'*'^  »m\nUni,  In  militorj  nriferj,  mcdlciiie,  pothologj,  and  hjgieBe, 
•fi4  all  lli't  Mff«^:}allUet  of  the  mllttarj  bofpital  and  Add  practice,  pecnliaritlet 
ttf  «*UtttHif,  Hjf,  After  §ptnding  at  least  fonr  months  in  the  hospital, 
MtttrnUtry,  iminruntt  and  leciare-roony,  the  candidate  is  then  examined  for 
IiIm  ftfiftwU^Um  a«  Assistaot  Burifwm, 

TrmiifAmT  bumomok, 

AlUMiiiKfi  tiol  <*ii(rluMlvely  for  military  service,  all  Toterlnary  snrgeons  in  the 
^nny  iniml  Imlit  ttm  diploma  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  in  8t  PancrM, 
tdrtUiim,  iir  of  ilio  Voictrtnary  School  in  Edinbarg^h. 
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ABMT  SCHOOLS  FOR  BOLDIBBS  AlTD  SOLDIERS*  CHILDREN. 

In  1811,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Dnke  of  York,  then  Commander- 
in-Chief,  a  royal  warrant  was  issued,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  ser- 
geant'Schoolmaster  to  each  batxdlion  for  young  recruits  and  the  children  of 
soldiers,  with  provision  for  room,  fuel,  and  light  in  each  regimental  harrack, 
and  allowance  for  necessary  books  and  stationery.  In  1816,  to  give  greater 
efficiency  and  uniformity  to  the  schools  established  under  the  warrant  of  1811, 
a  new  warrant  was  issued,  requiring  that  the  sergeant-schoolmaster  should 
obtain  a  certificate  of  fitness  from  the  military  training  college  at  Chelsea,  and 
ordering  tlic  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  army  schools.  In  1854,  the  fol- 
lowing classification  of  roasters  was  introduced :  First  dast,  at  7a.  a  day  and 
certain  allowances ;  SgcotuI  ClaUy  at  5«.  Qd.  per  day ;  Third  Clau^  at  4«.  per 
day ;  and  Atti^auU  at  2<.  The  first-class  schoolmaster  was  a  warrant  officer, 
and  ranked  next  to  those  holding  a  commission ;  the  second  and  third  class 
nmked  next  to  sergeant-major,  and  tlic  assistants  ranked  as  sergeants.  At  this 
time  the  privileges  of  the  regimental  schools  were  extended  to  the  children  ot 
discharged  soldiers,  pensioners,  and  various  persons  employed  about  the  bar* 
racks.  A  schoolmistress  was  also  employed  for  the  infant  division  of  pupils, 
and  for  teaching  needle-work  to  the  girls.  In  18G3,  tlie  office  of  superintend- 
ing schoolmaster,  with  a  relative  rank  of  ensign,  was  creaU^d,  and  four  (since 
increased  to  twelve)  from  among  the  most  experienced  first-class  masters,  were 
appointed  to  inspect  and  examine  all  army  schools  in  their  several  military 
districts,  and  candidates  for  pupil-teachers  and  schoolmistresses. 

According  to  the  report  of  tlie  Council  of  Military  Education,  for  March, 
1870,  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  masters  employed  by  the  army 
schools,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  mistresses  and  assistants  in  the 
children's  schools.  In  Great  Britain  there  were  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
schoobi,  and  thirty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  on  the  books,  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
boys  and  girls,  besides  11,414  children  in  the  infant  schools. 

ASYLUM  FOB  SOLDIERS*  ORPHANS. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Army  Schools  in  1811,  two  large  institu- 
tions for  oq)han  children  of  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  battle  or  serving  at 
foreign  stations,  had  been  founded  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 

The  Royal  Hibernian  Institution  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  was  commenced  on  a 
sum  appropriated  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  17G5,  and  chartered  in  1709.  It 
has  large  buildings,  with  thirty-four  acres  of  land,  and  provides  for  four  hun- 
dred and  ten  children  on  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  for  it«  maintenance,  besides  the  income  from  a  small  endowment 

The  Royal  Military' Asylum  in  Chelsea  was  b<^n  by  the  Dnke  of  York  in 
1801,  and  can  now  accommodate  five  hundred  children  on  a  public  grant  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  besides  a  further  grant  of  three  thousand  pounds 
for  furniture  and  clothing  from  the  Board  of  WorlLs  and  the  general  vote  of 
the  army. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  ARMT  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  since  ISIA,  there  has  existed  a  Normal 
School,  where  teachers  of  army  schools  may  review  their  studies,  or  candidates 
for  vacancies,  or  pupil  teachers,  may  qualify  themselves  by  study,  observation, 
and  practice,  for  appointment  as  schoolmasters,  and  when  found  qualified  they 
receive  certificates  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class,  and  are  paid  accord- 
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MILTTART  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AT  KKELLER  HALL. 

In  the  British  Army  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  regnni^Qtal  bands  (alls  upon 
the  officers.  In  the  infantry  a  sergeant,  a  corporal  and  nineteen  privates  are 
taken  from  the  effective  strength  of  each  regiment  to  form  a  band.  These  re- 
ceive their  ordinary  regimeutiil  pay, — the  rest  of  the  pay,  and  the  entire  salary 
of  the  band-master,  if  a  civilian,  together  with  the  cost  of  the  music  and  mo- 
sical  inijtrumcnta,  are  provided  out  of  the  Baud  Fund,  which  is  raised  by 
••stoppages"  from  the  officers  on  lirst  appointment,  and  promotion,  and  by  fub- 
scription.  This  fund  is  managed  by  a  committco  of  officers.  Owing  to  d.fll- 
culties  in  retaining  the  men,  and  of  finding  band-masters  with  all  the  requi.<>itG 
quahfications,  the  Commander-in-Chief  (Duke  of  Cambridge)  estabHshed  a  Mili- 
tary School  of  Music  in  1856,  in  concert  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  was 
opened  in  Kncller  Hall  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  March,  1857.  The  ii.sli- 
tution  must  be  viewed  (1)  as  a  barrack,  and  (2)  as  a  school  of  music.  (1).  As 
a  barrack  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  is  managed  as 
any  other  barrack.  (2).  As  a  school  it  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a 
military  officer  (who  is  appointed  by  tho  Commander-in-Chief),  and  a  mUi'ical 
Btaff  composed  of  nine  permanent  professors,  four  occasional  professors,  and  a 
varying  number  of  special  assistants  who  ere  selected  from  the  first -class  stu- 
dents. There  is  also  a  schoolmaster  who  gives  instruction  one  hour  a  day  io 
general  knowledge  to  each  class,  and  a  military  chaplain.  The  instruments 
taught  in  Soprano  (8) ;  Alto  (3) ;  Tenor  (3) ;  Bass  (C).  The  students  are  divided 
into  four  classes,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  sections  according  to  the  instru- 
ments to  be  learned.  Seven  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  obligatory  study — bat 
more  arc  given,  and  a  restriction  prohibits  all  practice  after  6.45  in  the  evening. 

This  course  of  study  occupies  two  years,  and  there  is  a  higher  which  com- 
prises, beside  practical  instruction  in  playing  and  teaching  tlie  instruments 
composing  the  band,  some  general  acquirements  under  the  theory  of  harmony. 
There  is  also  practical  training  in  the  duties  of  a  conductor.  In  addition  to 
ordinary  military  music,  classical  concert  pieces,  or  chamber  music,  specially 
arranged  for  wind  instruments,  are  performed.  Cheap  admissions  to  the  operas 
and  principal  concerts  of  the  metropolis  are  obtained  (900  in  one  year),  to  such 
of  the  advanced  students  as  are  recommended  for  diligence  by  the  professors. 

Pupils  are  selected  from  the  various  regiments,  and  often  selected  for  this 
spedal  purposa  Boys  specially  trained  for  the  bands  are  obtained  from  the 
Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  the  Hibernian  Military  School,  Dublin,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Poor-law  School  Each  candidate  mast  be  examined  by  the 
surgeon  of  the  regiment,  and  certified  to  as  in  good  health  and  with  no  tend- 
encies to  disease  liable  to  be  aggravated  by  playing  on  a  band  instrument 

A  military  band-master  is  now  sanctioned  by  the  Government  for  any  regi- 
ment and  battalion  throughout  the  service,  who  receive  regimental  pay  of  first- 
class  staff  sergeant,  and  lOOL  from  the  Regimental  Band  Fund. 

The  expenses  of  Kneller  Hall  as  a  barrack  are  borne  by  the  government ;  as  a 
school  of  music,  by  the  regimental  officers — includhig  an  original  assessment  of 
61  for  supply  of  instruments,  and  the  salaries  to  about  l,100iL  annually. 

The  average  number  of  students  annually  admitted  is  74 ;  the  average  nton- 
ber  in  attendance,  148.  Tlie  total  number  admitted  since  1857  is  592,  of  whom 
163  were  practiced  musiciaos,  63  band-masters,  271  band-men. 
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MODIFICATIONS  IN   1871. 

In  1867  a  Boyal  Commission  was  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  Present 
state  of  Military  Education  and  into  the  Training  of  Candidates  for  Commissions 
in  the  Armj.^  Tlie  Report,  with  the  minutes  of  cvidenoe  and  illustrated  docu- 
mentS}  was  quite  voluminous,  and  has  been  followed  with  important  changes  in 
both  the  system  of  military  instractioa,  and  in  the  mode  of  making  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  the  army,  that  will  be  noted  in  detail  in  the  follow- 
ing chapters,  which  are  compiled  from  historical  notices  by  the  Secretary  of 
Che  Commission,  and  recent  Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  several 
flcfaools  and  the  examinations  for  appointment  and  promotions 

The  most  important  measure  affecting  the  British  army,  after  repeated  dls- 
<*iiBsions  of  the  principle,  in  the  last  and  former  Parliaments,  and  particularly 
ia  the  last,  on  a  bill  of  the  Gladstone  ministry,  m  which  the  votes  of  the 
Commons  in  favor  was  overruled  by  the  Lords,  was  the  abolition  of  the 
whole  system  of  purdiase  and  sulo  of  commissions  by  Royal  Warrant  issued 
July  20, 1871.  This  radical  change  was  followed  (October  30)  by  a  revision  of 
the  Queen's  Regulations,  in  which  original  appointments  and  promotions  in  the 
military  service  are  put  on  a  new  basis.  Hencefortli,  commissions  of  the  first 
grade  are  to  be  issued  to  sub-heutenants,  for  any  vacancy  occurring: 

1.  To  successful  candidates,  in  the  order  of  merit  as  ascertained  by  competitive 
examination  in  general  subjects. 

2.  To  graduates  of  the  universities  who  shall  pass  a  qualifying  examination. 

3.  To  Queen's  Cadets,  Indian  Cadets,  and  Pages  of  Honor,  who  have  passed 
fliiecessfully  the  final  examination  of  the  Military  Academy,  or  its  equivalent 

4.  To  non-commissioned  officers  who  are  recommended  for  promotion  by 
their  commanding  officers.  If  more  candidates  apply  than  there  are  vacancies 
to  be  filled,  appointment  is  decided  by  competition. 

5.  To  a  Uentenont  of  the  militia,  who  shall  pass  the  professional  examination 
required. 

8ub-Iieutenants  are  eligible  to  promotion  only  after  passing  a  professional 
examination,  and  only  after  twelve  montlts^  service  with  a  regiment,  under 
strict  discipline,  with  liability  to  be  removed  for  physteal  or  moral  unfitness. 
Within  three  years  from  the  date  of  tlieir  commissions  as  lieutenants,  officers 
may  submit  to  an  examination  in  rospect  to  fitness  for  promotion  to  captain- 
cies, and  any  officer  (ailing  to  pass  within  three  3*enrB,  must  retire  fh>m  the 
army.  Lieutenants  are  eligible  to  the  rank  of  captain  at  any  time  after  two 
years*  service  in  the  array,  having  passed  the  examination.  A  captain  may  be 
made  a  major  after  two  years'  service  in  the  army;  and  a  mi^  is  at  any  time 
eligible  to  a  lientenant-colonelcy,  wliich  means  the  command  of  a  regiment 

Every  promotion  must  now  be  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mander-in*Chief|  with  the  approval  of  ttie  Secretary  of  State  for  War;  and  from 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Royal  Warrant,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  every 
precantion  is  taken  to  insure  a  gradual  advance  by  senrarity,  and  a  more  rapid 
rise  by  meritorious  service  founded  on  intelligent  and  disinterested  tests. 
By  the  new  Warrant  the  Uilitia  is  brought  into  closer  connection  with  the 
Regular  Army.  To  the  abolition  of  purchase,  and  promotion  by  professfonal 
preparation  and  sefvioe,  may  be  added  the  autumn  field  manoeuvres,  inaugura- 
ted in  18*71,  with' 30,000  men,  and  the  localization  of  the  Army,  by  assigning 
a  corps  with  staff,  train,  men,  Ac.,  to  territorial  diFisions  of  the  country. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  PRACTICAL  TRAININO  FOB  VAVAL  EKGDIEEBS. 

In  addition  to  the  higher  theoretical  instructioQ  in  Naval  ConBtructioD,  Steai% 
and  Marino  Engineering,  and  kindred  branches,  at  South  Kenshigton,  and  to 
the  candidates  for  assistant  engineers,  furnished  by  the  numerous  marine  engine 
factories,  and  ocean  steamers,  to  which  young  men  resort  to  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  tlieir  duties,  the  Admiralty  have  established  in  the  dockyard 
schools  at  Portsmouth,  Bevonport,  and  Shecmess^  courses  of  study  and  practi- 
cal trainmg,.  and  a  system  of  test  examinations,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  a  body  of  educated  and  skillful  engineers,  to  meet  the  demands  of  this 
department  of  the  service. 

Boys  between  the  ages  of  15  and  16^  can  enter  their  names  as  applicanli 
with  the  Superintendent  of  the  dockyards,  and  if  tliey  can  pass  the  medical 
examinatioa  and  give  evidence  of  good  character,  they  are  examined  twice  a 
year  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in  Arithmetic,  including  (hictioii% 
square  and  cube  roots ;  Algebra^  including  quadratic  equations ;  Euclid  (six 
books),  spelling,  writing,  and  correct  oral  use  of  the  English  laagpage,  ini» 
lations.  from  the  French  or  Spanish  language,  and  geography.  A  certain  num- 
ber, according  ta  the  vacancies,  who  stand  highest  in  the  competitive  examinft- 
tion,  are  received  for  six  yeara. 

A  portion  of  time  is  spent,  by  the  boys,  on  their  admissioa,  in  the  factories  and 
drawing  office,  the  foundries,  the  siaithefies,  and  other  shops  to  acquire  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  work  done  in  them.  They  are  instrvicted  in  the  parts^  construc- 
tion and  working  of  marine  engines  aad  boilers^  and  the  practical  use  of  the  va- 
rious instruments  in  the  engine  room,  including  the  indicator.  They  attend  reg- 
ularly for  a  portion  of  the  day  the  dockyard  schools,  and  are  examined  twice  A 
year  by  the  Director  of  Naval  Education ;  and  in  the  final  examination  they 
must  gain  2,000  marks  out  of  tlie  2,G50  (the  aggregate  of  the  marks  assigned 
to  each  study),  of  which  more  than  three-fourtlis  must  be  in  the  properties  of 
steam,  mechanics^  hydrostatics^  plain  trigonometry,  and  good  conduct  and 
industry,  to  obtain  a  first-class  certificate  of  qualification.  If  his  knowledge 
of  steam-machinery,  and  his  good  conduct  and  skill  as  a  workman,  is  certified 
lo  by  tlie  Chief  Engineer,  a  first-class  candidate  is  fully  qualified  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  assistant  engineer.  The  most  intelligent  of  this  class  are  eligible 
for  a  four  years*  additional  course  in  the  Royal  School  in  South  Kensington,  where 
they  study  seven  months  in  the  year,  the  other  five  being  spent  in  practical  ap- 
plication of  principles  in  the  drawing  rooms  and  workshops  of  the  dockyards* 
Thirty-two  students  entered  this  school  from  the  Dockyard  Schools  in  1870-11. 

The  Royal  School  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineering  issue  two 
grades  of  diplomas.  To  gain  the  lowest,  that  of  Associate^  the  candidate  mmst 
obtain  a  certain  minimum  of  marks  in  tho  aggregate  of  all  the  subjects,  b 
practical  engineering;  the  proportions  and  arrangements  ef  enginea,  boilenv 
and  propellers;  strength  of  material;  heat  and  steam,  as  well  as  in  arithmetio 
and  mensuration,  algebra,  plane  trigonometry,  elementary  mechanics  and  bydnh 
statics,  and  engine  drawing.  To  obtain  the  second  (the  diplonsa  of  a  F^iow\ 
the  candidate  must  produce  designs  and  estimates  for  building  simple  and  com- 
pound engines;  calculate  the  power  of  engmes  and  performance  of  vessels; 
strength  of  material  and  principles  of  ship-construction,  Slc^  as  well  as  pas  s 
satis&ctory  examination  in  higher  mathematics^  physics,  and  natural  phOoeopi^. 


TRAINING  SHIPS  FOR  SEAMEN  IN  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 


Thx  entrance  to  the  Royal  Navy  is  now  limited  to  boys  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  17,  who  present  themselves  at  certain  recruiting 
stations  on  board  of  Receiving  ships  stationed  in  the  principal  ports 
of  Great  Britain,  and  who  are  found  on  examination  to  be  in  sound 
bealth,  not  below  a  certain  standard  of  height,  weight,  and  circum- 
ference of  chest,  of  good  character,  and  with  a  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  After  passing  satisfac- 
torily the  required  examination,  with  the  written  consent  of  their 
parents  and  guardians  they  are  entered  and  bound  to  Her  Majesty 
88  sailors  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  then  sent 
to  one  of  the  five  Training  Ships  at  Devonport  {Impregnable  and 
Implacable)^  Portsmouth  {St.  Vincent)^  Falmouth  {Ganges)^  and 
Portland  {Boscawtn), 

In  each  Training  Ship  the  boys  are  divided  into  two  classes — the 
First  and  Second.  The  First  class  is  the  upper  division,  into  which 
those  pass  who  have  been  twelve  months  on  board.  Here  they 
receive  7rf.  per  day  (instead  of  6(£.  in  the  Second),  and  if  they  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  seamanship,  gunnery,  and 
school  work,  they  wear  a  badge,  and  are  called  Badge  Boys,  and 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  Petty  OflScer, — extra  liberty  on  shore  and 
exemption  from  dirty  work,  as  well  as  increased  pay. 

The  work  on  board  of  a  Training  Ship,  consists  of  (1.)  School 
duties,  and  (2.)  Instruction  and  training  in  the  practical  work  of  a 
sea-going  vessel. 

(1.)  The  school  work  is  conducted  by  the  Head-master  and  his 
assistants,  under  the  general  control  of  the  Chaplain  and  Naval 
Instructor.  The  boys  are  put  into  four  divisipns,  if re^ective  of  the 
classification  of  First  and  Second,  which  has  reference  to  the  time 
they  have  been  on  board.  Having  a  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing  when  they  enter,  they  are  taught  arithmetic  and  geography, 
and  become  quite  expert  in  elementary  studies.  Each  division  is 
subjected  to  a  searching  examination  four  times  a  year,  by  the  Cap- 
tain, and  twice  a  year  by  the  Inspector  of  Navy  Schools,  who 

reports  direct  to  the  Admiralty. 
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(2.)  The  Training  work,  includes  all  branches  of  the  service 
required  of  a  sailor,  and  a  familiarity  with  every  part  of  the  vessel 
and  her  rigging ;  the  names  and  uses  of  the  masts  and  yards ; 
knotting  and  splicing ;  the  use  of  the  helm  and  needle ;  the  com- 
pass; all  the  various  niceties  of  rigging;  the  way  to  reef  and  furl; 
to  make,  shorten,  and  shift  sails ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  various 
words  of  command.  To  go  through  with  quickness  and  precision 
all  these  various  subjects,  the  boys  are  divided  into  sections,  each 
under  a  regular  teacher.  The  lessons  are  short,  but  frequent,  and 
the  repetition  is  continued  till  the  right  way  becomes  a  habit.  A 
portion  of  the  boys  are  taught  flags,  and  the  various  systems  of 
signaling.  All  are  taught  swimming,  and  how  to  rescue  a  man 
overboard,  before  they  go  to  sea.  To  perfect  the  boys  in  rowing, 
sailing,  and  managing  boats,  a  number  of  different  descriptions  is 
attached  to  each  Training  Ship.  A  Brig  is  also  provided  which  is 
placed  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant,  to  cruise  daily  with  a 
party  of  boys,  who  perform  all  the  work,  under  an  experienced 
sailor.  Those  who  have  been  at  school  for  six  months  are  sent  off 
for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time  to  get  accustomed  to  real  sea 
work.  After  an  experience  of  two  months  in  a  Brig,  the  boys 
return  to  the  Training  Ship  for  further  drill  as  a  preparation  for  sea 
service  on  board  of  naval  vessels. 

Boys  who  show  an  aptitude  for  the  use  of  tools  are  formed  into 
a  special  class  to  be  trained  for  ship-carpentering.  And  to  give  the 
practical  knowledge,  a  small  ship  (the  Circe)  is  fitted  up  as  a  work- 
shop, and  is  attached  to  the  Impregnabley  at  Dcvonport. 

The  training  of  the  British  sailor  is  not  limited  to  seamanship, 
but  each  boy  is  now  conducted  with  great  attention  through  a  com- 
plete course  of  gunnery  instruction.  This  course  is  divided  into 
four  sections. 

1.  The  Handspike  drill,  and  manning  boats*  sides. 

2.  Pointing,  sponging  and  loading.     Rifle  drill. 

3.  Pointing,  dismounting  and  mounting.    Sword  Exercise. 

4.  Independent  tiring;  quick  and  broadside  firing;  shifting^  breecbinga^ 

trucks,  and  trigger  lines,  bow  and  quarter  firing;  and  securiDg  a 
lower  dock  gun. 

On  leaving  a  Training  Ship  about  half  the  boys  go  through  a 
course  of  Practical  Gunnery,  to  enable  them  to  aim  and  accustom 
them  to  firing  shot  and  shell,  on  board  of  a  ship  specially  fitted  up 
for  their  use. 

In  few  schools  of  any  grade  is  the  occupation  of  the  pupils  more 
incessant,  but  the  routine  is  so  diversified,  that  the  lads  are  in  high 
health  and  spirits  during  their  entire  training. 


SCHOOL  SHIPS  FOR  DESTITUTE  CHILDREN  IN  SEAPORTS. 


In  1856  the  frigate  Akbar  was  handed  over  by  the  Admiralty  to 
a  Board  of  Managers  in  Liverpool,  and  in  1858,  the  frigate  VenuSf 
to  the  Marine  Society  in  London,  to  be  fitted  np  and  occupied  by  a 
class  of  boys,  who  were  found  hanging  about  the  docks,  and  were 
fit  candidates  for  police  and  reformatory  treatment.  In  these  ships 
successive  classes  of  lads — in  the  former  an  average  of  70,  and  in 
the  latter,  of  140,  each  year  have  received  the  ordinary  elementary 
school  instruction,  and  in  addition,  have  been  trained  to  the  ordina- 
ry routine  of  a  seaman^s  life.  In  due  time  a  majority  of  them,  res- 
cued from  bad  influences,  and  lifted  on  to  a  higher  plane  of  intelli- 
gence, have  been  put  on  board  of  merchant  vessels,  to  work  their 
way  up  into  positions  of  good  pay  and  responsibility. 

In  1870  the  Admiralty  turned  over  to  a  Board  of  Management 
(charged  by  the  Poor  Law  with  providing  schooling  for  destitute 
and  pauper  children)  in  the  Forest  Gate  District,  composed  of  three 
of  the  eastern  parishes  of  London,  a  fine  wooden  man-of-war,  the 
Goliaihf  of  84  guns,  rendered  powerless  for  the  service,  by  the 
progress  of  modern  naval  construction.  The  ship  was  fitted 
np  as  a  nautical  and  industrial  school,  at  a  cost  trifling  compared 
with  that  of  a  new  building,  site,  and  equipment  £6v  the  same 
number,  and,  with  its  complement  of  400  lads  bom  to  poverty  and 
almost  predestined  to  vice  and  crime,  anchored  oft  Gl*avesend.. 
Fortunate  in  its  superintendent,  Ofiptain  Bourchier,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  his  staff*  of  industrial  and  book  instruction,  these  lads 
(increased  during  the  year  to  450)  have  been  subjected  to  a  daily 
nautical  drill  and  school  course,  which  give  great  satisfaction. 

From  an  official  statement  published  in  the  London  Times  (Oct. 
11,  1871),  it  appears  that  out  of  449  boys  received  on  board  since 
the  Goliath  took  up  her  station,  16  have  gone  into  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  in  a  few  weeks  40  others  will  be  in  readiness;  13  have 
gone  to  sea  in  merchant  ships,  and  more  berths  are  promised 
shortly ;  25  have  found  desirable  situations  on  shore  or  been  dis- 
charged to  their  friends.     Besides  the  regular  elementary  school 

studies  in  which  all  engage  for  four  hours,  and  seamanship  which) 
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is  taught  to  all,  115  are  nnder  instniction  in  the  bands,  of  which 
there  are  foar  on  board,  in  addition  to  a  dram  and  fife  band.  There 
are  160  treble  and  second  singers;  and  concerts,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, are  given  by  the  young  performers.  For  young  musicians 
there  is  a  demand  in  the  army,  and  a  list  of  30  adepts  have  been 
sent  to  the  Horse  Guards.  There  is  a  swimming  bath  attached,  and 
1 85  have  been  taught  to  swim.  Out  of  a  fund  raised  by  subscription; 
prizes  are  given,  the  first  distribution  of  which  is  thus  described : 

Tlie  prizes,  of  which  about  100  were  given  away — and  Captain  Bourchier 
said  he  wished  heartily  that  he  had  a  prize  for  every  boy,  for  **  there  was  not 
one  black  sheep  among  them  " — were  awarded  according  to  a  system  calculated 
to  stimula^  the  better  feelings  as  well  as  the  intelligence  of  the  boys.  Thus, 
while  there  were  prizes  for  seamanship,  for  smartness  aloft,  for  the  best  sail- 
makers,  best  coxswains  of  boats,  best  tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  painters, 
buglers,  &c.,  there  were  also  prizes  for  the  best  swimmers,  the  best  captain  of 
messes,  for  the  boys  who  kept  their  clothes  or  band  instruments  in  the  best  order, 
one  for  the  boy  who  had  attended  most  carefully  to  the  sick,  and  two  for  tlie 
most  popular  boys  in  the  ship.  Tlie  latter  prizes  had  been  awarded  according 
to  a  species  of  informal  and  unconscious  plebiscite  on  the  part  of  the  boys 
themselves.  There  were  five  *'  popular  boys  "  nominated ;  for  one  of  these — a 
small,  dark,  round-faced  urchin^-evcry  boy  in  the  ship  voted ;  the  next  on  the 
list  had  a  little  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  crew  in  his  favor;  and  if  names  be  any 
guide  to  nationality  both  these  boys  ought  to  hail  from  the  sister  island.  To 
five  of  the  boys  silver  medals  were  given  for  special  good  conduct,  and  these 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  standing  in  the  front  row  and  having  their  honors 
fiistened  on  by  Miss  Bourchier,  daughter  of  the  Captain  Superintendent,  the 
general  distribution  of  books  being  made  by  Mr.  Brushfield,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Managers.  As  the  little  fellows  came  up  to  the  table  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  remark  what  a  difference  existed  between  recent  arrivals  in  the 
school  and  those  who  had  been  a  few  mouths  or  even  a  few  weeks  on  board 
the  Goliath.  The  school  records  show  that,  though  commonly  feeble  and 
stunted  in  growth  when  they  embark,  numbers  of  them  have  since  grown  two 
and  three  inches  in  height,  and  as  much  as  two  inches  round  the  chest.  At 
Gravesend  mariners  know  that  the  salt  water  mingles  with  the  fresh ;  the  pro- 
.cess  is  silent,  but  not  the  less  real.  And  in  the  Goliath,  as  in  the  tide  itself^  a 
change  may  be  traced,  working  quietly  but  just  as  surely,  in  the  physique  and 
characters  of  the  boys  on  board.  The  constraint,  depression,  and  helplessness 
lurking  in  all  pauper  boys  lifls  and  melts  away  by  little  and  little.  In  its  place 
come  the  frankness,  courage,  and  love  of  adventure  natural  to  English  boys 
who  live  near  the  sea.  Every  thing  on  board  encourages  a  cheerful,  sc-lf-reliant 
tone :  the  music,  good  food,  good  air,  alternate  hours  of  work  and  play,  ear^ 
and  strict  discipline — these  are  the  elements  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live. 
The  boys  make  every  thing  for  themselves.  Even  the  neat  Hussar  uniform  in 
which  band  No.  1  plays  on  the  quarter-deck  has  been  cut  out  and  made  on 
board.  The  form  of  punishment  held  in  most  awe  is  to  be  forbidden  to  row  in 
the  boats.  Moreover,  they  one  and  all  feel  that  they  have  a  future.  Taking 
into  account  the  advantages,  physical  and  educational,  which  the  boys  receive, 
it  would  not  bo  placing  too  high  a  value  upon  the  training  in  the  Goliath  to 
estimate  it  in  the  case  of  each  boy  at  50/.  a  year.  Yet  the  actual  charge  made 
to  other  unions  is  6s.  6d.  a  week. 

The  editorial  notice  of  this  enterprise  concludes  as  follows : 

Thus,  beside  the  regular  supply  of  trained  sailor  boys  who  may  be  expected 

to  take  to  the  navy — we  are  told  the  punishment  most  dreaded  on  board  the 

Goliath  is  being  forbidden  to  row  in  the  boats — there  will  be  a  considerable 

•residue  brought  up  to  steady  work  on  shore,  to  skilled  labor  and  occupations 

.which  ought  to  secure  them  in  afler  life  a  decent  subsistence,  and  a  position  far 

.above  the  slough  of  hopeless  and  helpless  poverty  in  which  they  were  bom. 
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L  LAW  RESPECTINO  POPULAR  SCHOOLS  IK  KORWAT. 

(Pawed  May  10,  1860.) 

Section  1.  The  object  of  the  popular  school  is  to  aid  domestic  edacation  in 
ixistiUing  into  the  jouth  of  the  country  true  Christian  enlightenment,  and  to 
provide  them  with  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  which  every  member  of  the 
community  ought  to  possess,  as  also,  in  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  to 
extend  further  that  general  culture. 

Section  2.  The  popular  schools  are  divided  into  lower  and  higher  schools. 

(a.)  The  lower  popular  school  is  a  district  school,  in  which  the  children 
belonging  to  the  district  receive  the  instruction  which  the  law  makes  obligatory, 
and  also  further  instruction,  which  is  not  obligatory. 

(&.)  The  higher  popular  school  shall  be  common  for  several  districts,  or  for  a 
whole  school  community,  or  for  several  school  communities,  and  shall  provide 
a  superior  degree  of  instruction  for  the  children  belonging  to  the  district  union, 
or  to  the  school  communities. 

Section  3.  Each  school  community  is  divided  into  school  districts,  the  limits 
of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  school  commission,  who  in  doing  so,  must 
take  care  that  each  dwelling  is  included  in  the  district  of  the  school  which  is 
within  most  convenient  reach. 

If  the  dwellings  are  situated  so  near  to  each  other,  that  a  number  of  at  least 
thirty  children  belonging  to  them,  who  are  within  the  school  age,  can  conveni- 
ently attend  one  and  the  same  school,  one  shall  be  opened  in  a  building  hired  or 
erected  for  the  purpose.  Should  the  number  of  children  in  any  one  district  be 
so  gpreat  as  to  render  it  unavoidable  to  have  them  all  taught  by  one  master  at 
the  same  time,  they  shall  either  be  divided  into  sections,  which  shall  attend 
school  at  different  hours,  or  assistant  teachers  (male  or  female)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed. 

When  the  distances  make  attendance  at  a  fixed  school  difficult  or  impossible, 
the  school  may  become  movable,  but  in  every  place  in  which  it  is  kept  a  proper 
school-room  must  be  provided. 

Section  5.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  district  schools  are: — (a.)  Read- 
ing. (6.)  Religion,  (c.)  Selections  from  the  reading  book,  particularly  such  as 
treat  of  geography,  history,  and  natural  science,  (d)  Singing,  (e.)  Writing. 
(/.)  Cyphering. 

When  the  school  commission  find  it  feasible,  the  boys  eihould  be  taught  gym- 
nastics and  military  exercises.  Tlie  school  shall  open  and  cloee^  every  day  with 
a  prayer,  and  the  singing  af  a  hymn,  or  with  one  or  the*  other.  *^ 

Section  6.  As  a  general  rule,  each  district  school  shall  be  open  during  twelve 
weeks  in  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  year ;  but  the  schools  in  which  the 
children  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  skill  and  knowledge,  shall 
be  open  only  nine  weeks  in  each  half  year.  Changes  may,  however,  be  intro- 
duce^d  herein,  if  the  proper'  authorities  think  fit.  Each  week  shall  have  six 
school  days,  and  each  school  day,  on  an  average,  six  school  hours. 

Section  7.  Any  time  beyond  that  fixed  in  the  preceding  article,  which  the 
school  commission,  with  the  approval  of  the  communal  administration,  may 
ansign,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  a  district,  whose  parents  or  guar- 
dians desire  it,  shall  be  devoted  to  further  instruction  in  the  branches  comprised 
in  the  district  school,  to  which  may  be  added,  if  it  be  deemed  desirable,  one  or 
more  of  the  subjec^ts  comprised  in  the  higher  popular  schooL 

Care  shall  be  taken  that  in  fixing  the  time  during  which  the  chUdren  of  the 
popular  school  are  bound  to  attend,  the  most  convenient  periods  of  the  year  be 
selected. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSKBTRT  AT  HTTHX. 

Thb  first  School  of  Musketry  was  established  in  June,  185S,  and  was  com* 
posed  of  detachments  from  regiments  in  the  neighborhood,  viz. :  a  sergeant 
a  corporal,  and  eight  rank  and  file,  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  battaliob 
of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  Coldstream  Guards,  Scots  Fusileer  Guards,  BmL9 
Brigade,  etc.,  to  the  number  of  eleven  sergeants,  eleven  corporals,  and  eighty- 
eight  rank  and  file.  In  1865,  a  permanent  corps  of  instructors  of  musketry 
was  organized,  and  in  1861  a  second  school  was  instituted  at  Fleetwood* 
which  was  discontinued  in  1867,  as  one  establishment  was  found  sufficient  for 
training  an  adequate  number  of  officers  of  the  regular  army,  and  a  due  propor- 
tion of  officers  and  sergeants  of  militia  and  the  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  at  Hythe,  district  inspectors  are 
appointed  to  sup*;rintend  the  general  system  of  musketry  instruction  through- 
out  the  army,  viz.,  three  in  Great  Britain,  two  in  Ireland,  five  in  the  colonies, 
and  ten  in  India. 

The  instruction  embraces  not  only  the  practical  use  of  fire-arms,  but  tht 
details  of  construction,  both  of  the  weapon  and  ammunition,  the  theory  of 
projectiles,  and  the  comparative  value  of  different  arms  for  different  services. 

The  staff  of  the  School  of  Musketry  at  Hythe  consists  of  1  Commandant 
and  Inspector-General  of  Musketry  Instruction ;  1  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  ;  1  Chief  Instructor ;  2  Captain  Instructors ;  1  Paymaster ;  1  Quarter- 
master and  Acting  Adjutant ;  1  Surgeon. 

In  addition  to  the  preparatory  and  professional  schools  for  officers  of  the 
BriUsh  Army,  already  described,  there  are  other  public  institutions  of  a  mUi- 
taiy  character  and  for  the  military  service,  which  will  be  briefly  noticed. 

▲Bidnr  SUBOEONS. 

In  addition  to  the  competitive  examination  of  candidates  for  the  post  of 
Assistant  Surgeon,  for  which  a  medical  degree  is  preliminary,  the  successful 
candidates  must  spend  four  months  at  NcUcy,  where  the  Army  Medical  School 
is  now  located  (since  1868),  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital 
(capable  of  receiving  one  thousand  patients),  where  large  numbers  of  invalid 
patieirts  of  the  army  are  treated.  Here,  with  every  facility  of  study,  obser- 
vation, and  practice,  instruction  is  given  by  four  professors,  each  with  an 
experienced  assistant,  in  militai^  surgery,  medicine,  pathology,  and  hygiene, 
and  all  the  specialities  of  the  military  hospital  and  field  practice,  peculiarities 
of  climate,  etc.  After  spending  at  least  four  months  in  the  hospital, 
laboratory,  museum,  and  lecture-roon\p,  the  candidate  is  then  examined  for 
his  commission  as  Assistant  Surgeon. 

TETEBnVABT    BUBOKON. 

Although  not  exclusively  for  military  service,  all  veterinary  surgeona  ia  the 
army  must  hold  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  in  St  Pancras, 
London,  or  of  Uie  Veterinary  School  in  Edinburgh. 
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ASMT  SCHOOLS  FOB  80LDIKBS  AND  SOLDIERS*  CHILDBEN. 

In  1811,  on  the  recommcncUiion  of  the  Duke  of  Tork,  then  Commnnder- 
In-Chief,  a  royal  warrant  was  issued,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  ser- 
j^eant-schoolmaster  to  each  batalUon  for  young  recruits  and  the  children  of 
soldiers,  with  prorision  for  room,  fuel,  and  light  in  each  regimental  barraclc, 
mnd  allowance  for  necessary  hooks  and  stationery.  In  184A,  to  give  greater 
efficiency  and  uniformity  to  the  schools  established  under  the  warrant  of  1811, 
a  new  warrant  was  issued,  requiring  that  the  sergeant-schoolmaster  should 
obtain  a  certificate  of  fitness  from  the  military  training  college  at  Chelsea,  and 
ordering  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  army  schools.  In  1854,  the  fol- 
lowing classification  of  masters  was  introduced :  Flnt  Clast,  at  7s.  a  day  and 
certain  allowances ;  Second  Claa»^  at  5«.  6d.  per  day ;  Third  Clan^  at  4«.  per 
day ;  and  AMittanU  at  2*,  The  first-class  schoolmaster  was  a  warrant  oflAcer, 
mnd  ranked  next  to  those  holding  a  commission ;  the  second  and  third  class 
ninked  next  to  sergeant-major,  and  the  assistants  ranked  as  sergeants.  At  this 
time  the  privil^es  of  the  regimental  schools  were  extended  to  the  children  oi 
discharged  soldiers,  pensioners,  and  various  persons  employed  about  the  bar* 
racks.  A  schoolmistress  was  also  employed  for  the  infant  division  of  pupils, 
and  for  teaching  needle-work  to  the  girls.  In  18G3,  the  office  of  superintend* 
ing  schoolmaster,  with  a  relative  rank  of  ensign,  was  created,  and  four  (since 
increased  to  twelve)  from  among  the  most  experienced  first-class  masters,  were 
appointed  to  inspect  and  examine  all  army  schools  in  their  several  military 
districts,  and  candidates  for  pupil- teachers  and  schoolmistresses. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education,  for  March, 
1870,  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  roasters  employed  by  the  army 
schools,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  mistresses  and  assistants  in  the 
children's  schools.  In  Great  Britain  there  were  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
schools,  and  thirty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  on  the  books,  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
bojs  and  girls,  besides  11,414  children  in  the  infant  schools. 

ASTLUM  FOR  SOLDIERS^  ORPHANS. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Army  Schools  in  1811,  two  large  institn- 
tions  for  oiphan  children  of  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  battle  or  ser\'ing  at 
foreign  stations,  had  been  founded  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 

The  Royal  Ilibemian  Institution  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  was  commenced  on  a 
snm  appropriated  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  17G5,  and  chartered  in  1709.  It 
has  large  buildings,  with  thirty-four  acres  of  land,  and  provides  for  four  hun- 
dred and  ten  children  on  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  for  its  maintenance,  besides  the  income  from  a  small  endowment 

The  Royal  Military  Asylum  in  Chelsea  was  begun  by  the  Duke  of  York  in 
1801,  and  can  now  accommodate  five  hundred  children  on  a  public  grant  of 
twelve  thousand  i)ound8,  besides  a  further  grant  of  three  thousand  pounds 
for  fumitnrc  and  clothing  from  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  general  vote  of 
the  army. 

nORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  DC  ARMT  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  since  1846,  there  has  existed  a  Normal 
School,  where  teachers  of  army  schools  may  review  their  studies,  or  candidates 
for  vacancies,  or  pupil  teachers,  may  qualify  themselves  by  study,  observation, 
and  practice,  for  appointment  as  schoolmasters,  and  when  found  qualified  they 
receive  certificates  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class,  and  are  paid  accord- 
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MILITABT  8CHCX)L  OF  MUSIC  AT  KK£LLER  HALL. 

In  the  British  Army  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  regimental  bands  (alls  upon 
the  oflBcera.  In  the  infantry  a  sergeant,  a  corporal  and  nineteen  privates  are 
taken  from  the  effective  strength  of  eacli  regiment  to  form  a  band.  These  re- 
ceive their  ordinary  regimen  till  pay, — the  rest  of  the  pay,  and  the  entire  salary 
of  the  band-master,  if  a  civilian,  together  with  the  cost  of  the  music  and  mn- 
sical  instruments,  are  provided  out  of  the  Baud  Fund,  whicli  is  raided  by 
*•  stoppages"  from  the  officers  on  lirst  appointment,  and  promotion,  and  b}'  Fub- 
scription.  This  fund  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  officers.  Owing  to  d.m* 
culties  in  retaining  the  men,  and  of  finding  band-masters  with  all  the  ro<)uisitc 
qualifications,  the  Commander-in-Chief  (Duke  of  Cambridge)  establisihed  u  Mill* 
tary  School  of  Music  in  1856,  in  concert  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  whiih  was 
opened  in  Kneller  Hall  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  March,  1857.  The  iiiSti- 
tution  must  be  viewed  (1)  as  a  barrack,  and  (2)  as  a  school  of  music.  (1).  As 
a  barrack  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  is  manngcd  sis 
any  other  barrack.  (2).  As  a  school  it  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a 
military  officer  (who  is  appointed  by  tho  Commander-in-Chief),  and  a  mn^^ical 
fitaff  composed  of  nine  permanent  professors,  four  occasional  professors,  and  a 
varying  number  of  special  assistants  who  are  selected  from  the  first-class  stu- 
dents.  There  is  also  a  schoolmaster  who  gives  instruction  one  hour  a  day  in 
general  knowledge  to  each  class,  and  a  military  chnplain.  Tho  instruments 
taught  in  Soprano  (8) ;  Alto  (3) ;  Tenor  (3) ;  Bass  (6).  Tho  students  are  divided 
into  four  classes,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  sections  according  to  the  instru- 
ments to  be  learned.  Seven  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  obligatory  study — ^but 
more  are  given,  and  a  restriction  prohibits  all  practice  after  6.45  in  the  evening: 

This  course  of  study  occupies  two  years,  and  there  is  a  higher  which  com* 
prises,  beside  practical  instruction  in  playing  and  teaching  the  instruments 
composing  the  band,  some  general  acquirements  under  tho  theory  of  harmony. 
There  is  also  practical  training  in  the  duties  of  a  conductor.  In  addition  to 
ordinary  military  music,  classical  concert  pieces,  or  chamber  music,  specially 
arranged  for  wind  instruments,  are  performed.  Cheap  admissions  to  the  operai 
and  principal  concerts  of  the  metropolis  are  obtained  (900  in  one  year),  to  such 
of  the  advanced  students  as  are  recommended  ibr  diligence  by  the  professors. 

Pupils  are  selected  from  the  various  regiments,  and  oilen  selected  for  this 
special  purpose.  Boys  specially  trained  for  the  bands  are  obtained  from  the 
Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea^  the  Hibernian  Military  School,  Dubfin,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Poor-law  School.  Each  candidate  must  be  examined  by  the 
surgeon  of  the  regiment,  and  certified  to  as  in  good  health  and  with  no  tend- 
encies to  disease  liable  to  be  aggravated  by  playing  on  a  band  instrument 

A  military  band-master  is  now  sanctioned  by  the  Government  for  any  regi- 
ment and  battalion  throughout  the  service,  who  receive  regimental  pay  of  first- 
class  staff  sergeant,  and  1002.  fit>m  the  Regimental  Band  Fund. 

The  expenses  of  Kneller  Hall  as  a  barrack  are  borne  by  the  government ;  as  a 
sdiool  of  music,  by  the  regimental  officers — including  an  original  assessment  of 
51  for  supply  of  instruments,  and  the  salaries  to  about  1,10011  annually. 

The  average  number  of  students  annuaUy  admitted  is  t4 ;  the  average  num- 
ber in  attendance,  148.  The  total  number  admitted  since  185*7  is  692,  of  whom 
163  were  practiced  musidans,  63  band-masters,  2*71  band-men. 


^  MILITART  SYSTEM  AND  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND.  ^27 

MODIFICATIONS  IN   1871. 

In  18G7  a  Eoyal  Commission  was  appointed  **  to  inquire  into  the  Present 
fltate  of  Military  Education  and  into  the  Training  of  Candidates  for  Commissions 
in  the  Army."  Die  Report,  with  the  minutes  of  evidence  and  illustrated  docu- 
ments, was  quite  voluminous,  and  has  been  followed  with  important  changes  in 
both  the  system  of  military  instruction,  and  in  tlie  mode  of  making  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  the  army,  that  will  be  noted  in  detail  in  the  follow- 
ing chapters,  which  are  compiled  from  historical  notices  by  the  Secretary  of 
Che  Commission,  and  recent  Regulations  fi>r  the  government  of  the  several 
flcfaools  and  the  examinations  for  appointment  and  promotions. 

The  most  important  measure  affecting  the  British  army,  after  repeated  dis- 
coflsions  of  the  principle,  in  the  last  and  former  Parliaments,  and  particularly 
ia  the  last,  on  a  bill  of  the  Gladstone  ministiy,  in  which  the  votes  of  the 
Commons  in  favor  was  overruled  by  the  Lords,  was  the  abolition  of  the 
whole  system  of  purchase  and  sale  of  commissions  by  Royal  Warrant  issued 
July  20,  1871.  This  radical  change  was  followed  (October  30)  by  a  revision  of 
Che  Queen's  Regulations,  in  which  original  appointments  and  promotions  in  the 
military  service  are  put  on  a  new  basis.  Ilencelbrtli,  commissions  of  the  first 
grade  are  to  be  issued  to  sub-Iieutcnants,  for  any  vacancy  occurring: 

1.  To  successful  candidates,  in  the  order  of  merit  as  ascertained  by  compeUtive 
examination  in  general  subjects. 

2.  To  graduates  of  the  universities  who  shall  pass  a  qualifying  examination, 

3.  To  Queen's  Cadets,  Indian  Cadets,  and  Pages  of  Honor,  who  have  passed 
soecessfully  the  final  examination  of  the  Military  Academy,  or  its  equivalent 

4.  To  non-commissioned  officers  who  are  recommended  for  promotion  by 
their  commanding  officerai  If  more  candidates  apply  than  there  are  vacancies 
to  be  filled,  appointment  is  decided  by  competition. 

6.  To  a  lieutenant  of  the  militia,  who  shall  pass  the  professional  examination 
required. 

Sub-lieutenants  are  eligible  to  promotion  only  after  passing  a  professional 
examination,  and  only  after  twelve  montiis^  service  with  a  regiment,  under 
strict  discipline,  with  liability  to  be  removed  for  physical  or  moral  unfitness. 
Witliin  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  oommissions  as  lieutenants,  officers 
may  submit  to  an  examination  in  respect  to  fitness  for  promotion  to  captain- 
cies, and  any  officer  failing  to  pass  within  ttiree  3'ears,  must  retire  from  the 
anny.  Lieutenants  are  eligible  to  the  rank  of  captain  at  any  time  after  two 
years*  service  in  the  array,  having  passed  the  examination.  A  captain  may  be 
made  a  major  after  two  years'  service  in  the  army;  and  a  major  is  at  any  time 
eligible  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy,  which  means  the  command  of  a  regiment 

Every  promotion  must  now  be  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chie(  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War;  and  from 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Royal  Warrant,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  every 
preeaution  is  taken  to  insure  a  gradual  advance  by  senk>rity,  and  a  more  rapid 
rise  by  meritorious  service  founded  on  intelligent  and  disinterested  testa. 
By  the  new  Warrant  the  ICilitia  is  brought  into  closer  connection  with  the 
Regular  Army.  To  tlie  abolition  of  purchase,  and  promotion  by  professional 
preparation  and  service,  may  be  added  the  autumn  fiehl  manoeuvres,  Inaugura- 
ted in  18*71,  with' 30,000  men,  and  the  localization  of  the  Army,  by  assigning 
a  corps  with  aitJt,  train,  men,  fta,  to  territorial  divisions  of  the  oountiy. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  PRACTICAL  TBAIXINO  FOB  NAVAL  ENGINEERS* 

In  addition  to  the  higher  theoretical  instructioa  in  Xaval  Construction,  Steai% 
and  Marine  Engineering,  and  kindred  branches,  at  South  Kensington,  and  to 
the  candidates  for  assistant  engineers,  furnished  by  the  numerous  mariue  engine 
factories,  and  ocean  steamers,  to  which  young  men  resort  to  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  their  duties^  the  Admiralty  have  establislied  in  the  dockyard 
schools  at  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  and  Sheemess^  courses  of  study  and  practi- 
cal training,,  and  a  system  of  test  examinations,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  a  body  of  educated  and  skillful  engineers,  to  meet  the  demands  c^thif 
department  of  the  service. 

Boys  between  the  ages  of  L5  and  16^  can  enter  their  names  as  applicants 
with  the  Superintendent  of  the  dockyards,  and  if  they  can  pass  the  medical 
examination  and  give  evidence  of  good  character,  they  are  examined  twice  a 
year  by  the  Civil  Service  Coounissiooers  in  Arithmetic,  including  fra(rtion% 
square  and  cube  roots ;  Algebra,,  including  quadratic  equations ;  Euclid  (six 
books),  spelling,  writing,  and  correct  oral  use  of  the  English  lamg^uage,  tran»> 
latlons.  from  the  French  or  Spanish  language,  and  geography.  A  certain  num- 
ber, according  ta  the  vacancies,  who  stand  highest  in  the  competitive  examina- 
tion,  are  received  for  six  years.. 

A  portion  of  time  is  spent,  by  the  boys,  on  their  admission,  in  the  factories  and 
drawing  office,  the  foundries,  the  smitheries,  and  other  shops  to  acquire  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  work  done  in  them.  They  are  inslrvicted  in  the  parts^  construc- 
tion and  working  of  marine  engines  and  boilers,  and  the  practical  use  of  the  va- 
rious instruments  in  the  engine  room,,  including  tlie  indicator.  They  attend  reg^ 
ularly  for  a  portion  of  the  day  the  dockyard  schoc^  and  are  examined  twice  m 
year  by  the  Director  of  Naval  Education ;  and  in  the  final  exaxninaUon  they 
must  gain  2,000  marks  out  of  tlie  2,650  (the  aggregate  of  the  marks  assigned 
to  each  study),  of  which  more  tlian  tliree-fburtlis  must  bo  in  the  properties  of 
■team,  mechanics^  hydrostatics^  plain  trigonometry,  and  good  conduct  and 
industry,  to  obtain  a  first-class  certificate  of  qualification.  If  his  knowledge 
of  steam-machinery,  and  his  good  conduct  and  skill  as  a  workman,  is  certified 
lo  by  tlie  Chief  Engineer,  a  first-ckss  candidate  is  fully  qualified  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  assistant  engineer.  The  most  intelligent  of  this  claas  are  eligibJd 
for  a  four  years'  additional  course  in  the  Royal  School  in  South  Kensington,  where 
they  study  seven  months  in  the  year,  the  other  five  being  spent  in  practical  ap- 
plication of  principles  in  the  drawing  rooms  and  workshops  of  the  dockyards. 
Thirty-two  students  entered  this  school  fVom  the  Dockyard  Schools  in  1870-1 L 

The  Royal  School  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineering  issue  two 
grades  of  diplomas.  To  gain  the  lowest^  that  of  Associate,  the  candidate  m«st 
obtain  a  certain  minimnm  of  marks  in  tho  aggregate  of  all  the  subjects,  in 
practical  engineering;  the  proportions  and  arrangements  of  engines^  boilenv 
and  propoUers;  strength  of  material;  heat  and  steam,  as  well  as  in  arithmetb 
and  mensurationy  algebra,  plane  trigonometry,  elementary  mechanics  and  hydro- 
statics^ and  engine  drawing.  To  obtain  the  second  (the  diploma  of  a  FeUow\ 
the  candidate  must  produce  designs  and  estimates  for  building  simple  and  com- 
pound engines;  calculate  the  power  of  engines  and  performance  of  veasda; 
strength  of  material  and  principles  of  ship-construction,  Ac.,  as  well  as  pan  a 
Mtis&ctory  ezaminatioix  ux  blgjtxei  mathematics^  phYsicSv  and  natural  philoeopli^. 


TRAINING  SHIPS  FOR  SEAMEN  IN  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 


The  entrance  to  the  Royal  Navy  is  now  limited  to  boys  between 
Ae  ages  of  15  and  17,  who  present  themselves  at  certain  recruiting 
stations  on  board  of  Receiving  ships  stationed  in  the  principal  ports 
of  Great  Britain,  and  who  are  found  on  examination  to  be  in  sound 
health,  not  below  a  certain  standard  of  height,  weight,  and  circum- 
ference of  chest,  of  good  character,  and  with  a  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  After  passing  satisfac- 
torily the  required  examination,  with  the  written  consent  of  their 
parents  and  guardians  they  are  entered  and  bound  to  Her  Majesty 
as  sailors  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  then  sent 
to  one  of  the  five  Training  Ships  at  Devonport  (Impregnable  and 
Implaeable)y  Portsmouth  {St,  Vineent)^  Falmouth  {Ganges),  and 
Portland  {Boscawen). 

In  each  Training  Ship  the  boys  are  divided  into  two  classes — the 
First  and  Second.  The  First  class  is  the  upper  division,  into  which 
those  pass  who  have  been  twelve  months  on  board.  Uere  they 
receive  Id,  per  day  (instead  of  6d.  in  the  Second),  and  if  they  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  seamanship,  gunnery,  and 
school  work,  they  wear  a  badge,  and  are  called  Badge  Boys,  and 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  Petty  Ofiicer, — extra  liberty  on  shore  and 
exemption  from  dirty  work,  as  well  as  increased  pay. 

The  work  on  board  of  a  Training  Ship,  consists  of  (1.)  School 
duties,  and  (2.)  Instruction  and  training  in  the  practical  work  of  a 
sea-going  vessel. 

(1.)  The  school  work  is  conducted  by  the  Head-master  and  his 
assistants,  under  the  general  control  of  the  Chaplain  and  Naval 
Instructor.  The  boys  are  put  into  four  divisions,  irrespective  of  the 
classification  of  First  and  Second,  which  has  reference  to  the  time 
they  have  been  on  board.  Having  a  knowliedge  of  reading  and 
writing  when  they  enter,  they  are  taught  arithmetic  and  geography, 
and  become  quite  expert  in  elementary  studies.  Each  division  is 
subjected  to  a  searching  examination  four  times  a  year,  by  the  Cap- 
tain, and  twice  a  year  by  the  Inspector  of  Navy  Schools,  who 

reports  direct  to  the  Admiralty. 
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(2.)  The  Training  work,  includes  all  branches  of  the  service 
required  of  a  sailor,  and  a  familiarity  with  every  part  of  the  vessel 
and  her  rigging ;  the  names  and  uses  of  the  masts  and  yards ; 
knotting  and  splicing ;  the  use  of  the  helm  and  needle ;  the  com- 
pass ;  all  the  various  niceties  of  rigging ;  the  way  to  reef  and  furl ; 
to  make,  shorten,  and  shift  sails;  and  the  meaning  of  the  various 
words  of  command.  To  go  through  with  quickness  and  precision 
all  these  various  subjects,  the  boys  are  divided  into  sections,  each 
under  a  regular  teacher.  The  lessons  are  short,  but  frequent,  and 
the  repetition  is  continued  till  the  right  way  becomes  a  habit  A 
portion  of  the  boys  are  taught  flags,  and  the  various  systems  of 
signaling.  All  are  taught  swimming,  and  how  to  rescue  a  man 
overboard,  before  they  go  to  sea.  To  perfect  the  boys  in  rowing, 
sailing,  and  managing  boats,  a  number  of  different  descriptions  is 
attached  to  each  Training  Ship.  A  Brig  is  also  provided  which  is 
placed  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant,  to  cruise  daily  with  a 
party  of  boys,  who  perform  all  the  work,  under  an  experienced 
sailor.  Those  who  have  been  at  school  for  six  months  are  sent  off 
for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time  to  get  accustomed  to  real  sea 
work.  After  an  experience  of  two  months  in  a  Brig,  the  boys 
return  to  the  Training  Ship  for  further  drill  as  a  preparation  for  sea 
service  on  board  of  naval  vessels. 

Boys  who  show  an  aptitude  for  the  use  of  tools  are  formed  into 
a  special  class  to  be  trained  for  ship>carpentering.  And  to  give  the 
practical  knowledge,  a  small  ship  (the  Circe)  is  fitted  up  as  a  work- 
shop, and  is  attached  to  the  InpregnabUj  at  Devonport. 

The  training  of  the  British  sailor  is  not  limited  to  seamanship, 
but  each  boy  is  now  conducted  with  great  attention  through  a  com- 
plete course  of  gunnery  instruction.  This  course  is  divided  into 
four  sections. 

1.  Tlie  Handspike  drill,  and  manning  boats*  sides. 

2.  Pointing,  sponging  and  loading.     Kitle  drill. 

3.  Pointing,  dismounting  and  mounting.    Sword  Exercise. 

4.  Independent  tiring;  quick  and  broadside  firing;  shifting,  breechlngi^ 

trucks,  and  trigger  lines,  bow  and  quarter  firing ;  and  securing  a 
lower  deck  gun. 

On  leaving  a  Training  Ship  about  half  the  boys  go  through  a 
course  of  Practical  Gunnery,  to  enable  them  to  aim  and  accastom 
them  to  firing  shot  and  shell,  on  board  of  a  ship  specially  fitted  np 
for  their  use. 

In  few  schools  of  any  grade  is  the  occupation  of  the  popils  more' 
incessant,  but  the  routine  is  so  diversified,  that  the  lads  are  in  fa^ 
health  and  spirits  daring  their  entire  training. 


SCHOOL  SHIPS  FOR  DESTITUTE  CHILDREN  IN  SEAPORTS. 


In  1856  the  frigate  Akbar  was  lianded  over  by  the  Admiralty  to 
a  Board  of  Managers  in  Liverpool,  and  in  1858,  the  frigate  Venus^ 
to  the  Marine  Society  in  London,  to  be  fitted  np  and  occupied  by  a 
class  of  boys,  who  were  found  hanging  about  the  docks,  and  were 
fit  candidates  for  police  and  reformatory  treatment.  In  these  ships 
successive  classes  of  lads — in  the  former  an  average  of  70,  and  in 
the  latter,  of  140,  each  year  have  received  the  ordinary  elementary 
school  instruction,  and  in  addition,  have  been  trained  to  the  ordina- 
ry routine  of  a  seaman*s  life.  In  due  time  a  majority  of  them,  res- 
cued from  bad  influences,  and  lifted  on  to  a  higher  plane  of  intelli- 
gence, have  been  put  on  board  of  merchant  vessels,  to  work  their 
way  up  into  positions  of  good  pay  and  responsibility. 

In  1870  the  Admiralty  turned  over  to  a  Board  of  Management 
(charged  by  the  Poor  Law  with  providing  schooling  for  destitute 
and  pauper  children)  in  the  Forest  Gate  District,  composed  of  three 
of  the  eastern  parishes  of  London,  a  fine  wooden  man-of-war,  the 
Ooliathf  of  84  guns,  rendered  powerless  for  the  service,  by  the 
progress  of  modem  naval  construction.  The  ship  was  fitted 
np  as  a  nautical  and  industrial  school,  at  a  cost  trifling  compared 
with  that  of  a  new  building,  site,  and  equipment  £6v  the  same 
number,  and,  with  its  complement  of  400  lads  bom  to  poverty  and 
almost  predestined  to  vice  and  crime,  anchored  off  Gravesend.. 
Fortunate  in  its  superintendent,  Clnptain  Bourchier,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  his  staff*  of  industrial  and  book  instraction,  these  lads 
(increased  during  the  year  to  450)  have  been  subjected  to  a  daily 
nautical  drill  and  school  course,  which  give  great  satisfaction. 

From  an  official  statement  published  in  the  London  Times  (Oct 
11,  1871),  it  appears  that  out  of  449  boys  received  on  board  since 
the  Goliath  took  up  her  station,  16  have  gone  into  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  in  a  few  weeks  40  others  will  be  in  readiness;  13  have 
gone  to  sea  in  merchant  ships,  and  more  berths  are  promised 
shortly ;  25  have  found  desirable  situations  on  shore  or  been  dis- 
charged to  their  friends.     Besides  the  regular  elementary  school 

studies  in  which  all  engage  for  four  hours,  and  seamanship  which) 
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is  taught  to  all,  115  are  under  instniction  in  the  bands,  of  which 
there  are  four  on  board,  in  addition  to  a  drum  and  fife  band.  There 
are  160  treble  and  second  singers;  and  concerts,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, are  given  by  the  young  performers.  For  young  musicians 
there  is  a  demand  in  the  army,  and  a  list  of  30  adepts  have  been 
sent  to  the  Horse  Guards.  There  is  a  swimming  bath  attached,  and 
1 85  have  been  taught  to  swim.  Out  of  a  fund  raised  by  subscription^ 
prizes  arc  given,  the  first  distribution  of  which  is  thus  described: 

The  prizes,  of  which  about  100  were  given  away — and  Captain  Bourehier 
said  he  wished  heartily  that  he  had  a  prize  for  every  boy,  for  "  there  was  not 
one  black  sheep  among  them  " — were  awarded  according  to  a  system  calculated 
to  stimuln^  the  better  feelings  as  well  as  the  intelligence  of  the  boys.  Thoa, 
while  there  were  prizes  for  seamanship,  for  smartness  aloft,  for  the  best  sail- 
makers,  best  coxswains  of  boats,  best  tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  painters, 
buglers,  kc^  there  were  also  prizes  for  the  best  swimmers,  the  best  captain  of 
messes,  for  the  boys  who  kept  their  clothes  or  band  instruments  in  the  best  order, 
one  for  the  boy  who  had  attended  most  carefully  to  the  sick,  and  two  for  the 
most  popular  boys  in  the  ship.  The  latter  prizes  had  been  awarded  according 
to  a  species  of  informal  and  unconscious  plebiscite  on  the  part  of  the  boys 
themselves.  There  were  five  *'  popular  boys  "  nominated ;  for  one  of  these — a 
small,  dark,  round-laced  urchin — every  boy  in  the  ship  voted :  the  next  on  tlie 
list  had  a  little  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  crew  in  his  favor;  and  if  names  be  any 
guide  to  nationality  both  these  boys  ought  to  hail  from  the  sister  island.  To 
five  of  the  boys  silver  medals  were  given  for  special  good  conduct,  and  these 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  standing  in  the  front  row  and  having  their  honors 
fiistened  on  by  Miss  Bourehier,  daughter  of  the  Captain  Superintendent,  Uie 
general  distribution  of  books  being  made  by  Mr.  Brushfield,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Managers.  As  the  little  fellows  came  up  to  the  table  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  remark  what  a  difference  existed  between  recent  arrivals  in  the 
school  and  those  who  had  been  a  few  months  or  even  a  few  weeks  on  board 
tlie  Goliath.  The  school  records  show  that,  though  commonly  feeble  and 
stunted  in  growth  when  they  embark,  numbers  of  them  have  since  grown  two 
and  three  inches  in  height,  and  as  much  as  two  inches  round  the  chest.  At 
Gravesend  mariners  know  that  the  salt  water  mingles  with  the  fresh ;  the  pro- 
.cess  is  silent,  but  not  the  less  real.  And  in  the  Goliath^  as  in  the  tide  itself^  a 
change  may  be  traced,  working  quietly  but  just  as  surely,  in  the  physique  and 
characters  of  the  boys  on  board.  The  constraint,  depression,  and  helplessness 
lurking  in  all  pauper  boys  lifls  and  melts  away  by  Httle  and  little.  In  its  place 
come  the  frankness,  courage,  and  love  of  adventure  natural  to  English  boys 
who  live  near  the  sea.  Every  thing  on  board  encourages  a  cheerful,  self-reliant 
tone :  the  music,  good  food,  good  air,  alternate  hours  of  work  and  play,  car^ 
and  strict  discipline — these  are  the  elements  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live. 
The  boys  make  every  thing  for  themselves.  Even  the  neat  Hussar  uniform  in 
which  band  No.  1  plays  on  the  quarter-deck  has  been  cut  out  and  made  on 
board.  The  form  of  punishment  held  in  roost  awe  is  to  be  forbidden  to  row  in 
the  boats.  Moreover,  they  one  and  all  feel  that  they  have  a  future.  Taking 
into  account  the  advantages,  physical  and  educational,  which  the  boys  receive, 
it  would  not  be  placing  too  high  a  value  upon  the  training  in  the  Goliath  to 
estimate  it  in  the  case  of  each  boy  at  50/.  a  year.  Yet  the  actual  charge  made 
to  other  unions  is  6s.  6d.  a  week. 

Tlie  editorial  notice  of  this  enterprise  concludes  as  follows : 

Thus,  beside  the  regular  supply  of  trained  sailor  boys  who  may  be  expected 

to  take  to  the  navy — we  are  told  the  punishment  most  dreaded  on  board  tlie 

GiAiath  is  being  forbidden  to  row  in  the  boats — there  will  be  a  considerable 

•residue  brought  up  to  steady  work  on  shore,  to  skilled  labor  and  occupations 

.which  ought  to  secure  them  in  afler  life  a  decent  subsistence,  and  a  position  far 

.above  the  slough  of  hopeless  and  helpless  poverty  in  which  they  were  bom. 
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L  LAW  RESPECnNQ  POPULAR  SCHOOLS  IN  KORWAT. 

(Pawed  Ifay  10, 1860.) 

Section  1.  The  object  of  the  popular  school  is  to  aid  domestic  edacation  in 
ingtiUing  into  the  youth  of  the  country  true  Christian  enlightenment,  and  to 
provide  them  with  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  which  every  member  of  the 
community  ought  to  possess,  as  also,  in  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  to 
extend  further  that  general  culture. 

Section  2.  The  popular  schools  are  divided  into  lower  and  higher  schools. 

(a.)  The  lower  popular  school  is  a  district  school,  in  which  the  children 
belonging  to  the  district  receive  the  instruction  which  the  law  makes  obligatory, 
and  also  further  instruction,  which  is  not  obligatory. 

(b.)  The  higher  popular  school  shall  be  common  for  several  districts,  or  for  a 
whole  school  community,  or  for  several  school  communities,  and  shall  provide 
a  superior  degree  of  instruction  for  the  children  belonging  to  the  district  union, 
or  to  the  school  communities. 

SeciUm  3.  Each  school  community  is  divided  into  school  districts,  the  limits 
of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  school  commission,  who  in  doing  so,  must 
take  care  that  each  dwelling  is  included  in  the  district  of  the  school  which  is 
within  most  convenient  reach. 

If  the  dwellings  are  situated  so  near  to  each  other,  that  a  number  of  at  least 
thirty  children  belonging  to  them,  who  are  within  the  school  age,  can  conveni- 
ently  attend  one  and  the  same  school,  one  shall  be  opened  in  a  building  hired  or 
erected  for  the  purpose.  Should  the  number  of  children  in  any  one  district  be 
so  great  as  to  render  it  unavoidable  to  have  them  all  taught  by  one  master  at 
the  same  time,  they  shall  either  be  divided  into  sections,  which  shall  attend 
school  at  different  hours,  or  assistant  teachers  (male  or  female)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed. 

When  the  distances  make  attendance  at  a  fixed  school  difficult  or  impossible, 
the  school  may  become  movable,  but  in  every  place  in  which  it  is  kept  a  proper 
school-room  must  be  provided. 

Section  5.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  district  schools  are: — (a.)  Read- 
ing. (6.)  Religion,  (c.)  Selections  from  the  reading  book,  particularly  such  as 
treat  of  geography,  history,  and  natural  science,  (d)  Singing.  («.)  Writing. 
(/.)  Cyphering. 

When  the  school  commission  find  it  feasible,  the  boys  eihould  be  taught  gym- 
nastics and  military  exercises.  The  school  shall  open  and  olose^every  day  with 
a  prayer,  and  the  singing  af  a  hymn,  or  with  one  or  the*  other.  *^ 

Section  6.  As  a  general  rule,  each  district  school  shall  be  open  during  twelve 
weeks  in  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  year ;  but  the  schools  in  which  the 
children  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  skill  and  knowledge,  shall 
be  open  only  nine  weeks  in  each  half  year.  Changes  may,  however,  be  intro- 
duce^d  herein,  if  the  proper'  authorities  think  fit  Each  week  shall  have  six 
school  days,  and  each  school  day,  on  an  average,  six  school  hours. 

Section  7.  Any  time  beyond  that  fixed  in  the  preceding  article,  which  the 
school  commii^ion,  with  the  approval  of  the  communal  administration,  may 
assign,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  a  district,  whose  parents  or  guar- 
dians desire  it,  shall  be  devoted  to  further  instruction  in  the  branches  comprised 
in  the  district  school,  to  which  may  be  added,  if  it  be  deemed  desirable,  one  or 
more  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  higher  popular  school. 

Care  shall  be  taken  that  in  fixing  the  time  during  which  the  chUdren  of  the 
popular  school  are  bound  to  attend,  tlie  most  convenient  periods  of  the  year  be 
selected. 

(633) 
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Section  8.  The  district  schoolmasters  roaj  be  appointed  to  undertake  the 
whole  of  the  instruction  (the  obligatory  and  the  voluntary  part)  in  one  or  mora 
district  schools,  or  merely  in  the  one  or  the  other  division. 

Section  9.  If  there  be  any  children  in  a  district  who,  having  attained  their 
fourteenth  year,  are  found  so  deficient  that  they  are  incapable  of  taking  part  in 
the  instruction  in  the  school,  the  school  commune  must  provkle  separate  instruc- 
tion for  them,  until  the  parish  clergyman  and  the  master,  to  whose  school  they 
belong,  shall,  after  consulting  together,  declare  tliat  the  children  are  fit  to  be 
admitted  into  the  school 

The  expenditure  caused  by  this  special  provision  of  instruction,  shall  be 
refunded  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children. 

Section  10.  In  every  industrial  establishment  in  which  thirty  workmen  or 
more  are  regularly  employed,  or  iu  every  group  of  smaller  establishments  of 
the  kind,  situated  so  near  to  each  other  that  the  provisional  administration 
(stifts  directionen)  deems  it  feasible  for  them  to  have  a  school  in  common,  and 
who  employ  in  the  aggregate  the  number  of  workmen  mentioned  above,  a 
special  school  shall  be  instituted  for  the  children,  which  school,  besides  satisfy- 
ing  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Sections  5  and  6,  shall,  during  at  least  sixteen 
weeks  in  the  year,  impart  instruction  such  as  the  voluntary  instructioQ  men- 
tioned in  Section  7,  as  given  in  the  district  school. 

The  same  conditions  are  binding  on  existing  manufactories  and  other  indus- 
trial establishments,  in  which  the  number  of  workmen  employed  is  not  less  than 
twenty.  If  children,  whose  parents  are  not  employed  in  the  establishment,  can 
conveniently  attend  the  school,  they  shall  have  the  right  to  do  so,  provided  it 
can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  instruction  imparted. 

Tlie  provisions  herein  laid  down  shall  not  prevent  the  owners  of  industrial 
establishments  from  making  arrangements,  wiili  the  consent  of  the  respective 
provincial  and  communal  administrations  for  connecting  the  school  belonging 
to  the  establishment  with  the  general  school  system  of  the  commune. 

Section  1 1.  The  school  commission  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  communal 
authorities,  erect  infant  schools,  under  the  guidance  of  female  teachers. 

Section  12.  The  school  commission  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  communal 
authorities,  institute  industrial  schools  for  the  girls. 

Section  13.  The  children  in  any  school  community  in  which  the  more  com- 
plete instruction  mentioned  in  Section  7,  is  not  introduced,  may  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  school  of  another  district  in  which  this  instruction  is  given. 

Section  14.  Unless  when  otherwise  decided  by  the  school  commission,  the 
parents  or  guardians  shall  provide  the  children  with  the  requisite  reading  and 
lesson  books,  writing  materials,  slates,  &c.,  but  the  school  furniture  and  tefkch- 
ing  apparatus  shall  be  provided  out  of  the  school  fund. 

Section  15.  Every  district  presided  over  by  a  separate  authoritive  body 
(Formcuidskab\  shall,  as  a  rule,  constitute  a  school  community  with  a  common 
school  fund,  &c.,  &c. 

Section  16.  The  school  fund  arises  from — (a.)  Interest  on  capital  possessed 
by  the  school,  or  which  may  accrue  to  it.  (b.)  Voluntary  gifts,  (c)  Certain 
legal  fbes  paid  on  various  occasions,  and  granted  to  tlie  schools.  (</.)  Fines 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  present  law.  (e,)  Grants  which 
may  bo  made  by  the  larger  school  community,  or  out  of  the  public  moneys. 

Whatever  otlier  property  the  school  may  previously  have  possessed,  it  shall 
continue  to  enjoy. 

The  school  commission  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  communal  administra* 
tion,  determine  that  school  money  shall  be  paid  by  those  children  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  non-obligatory  instruction,  and  whose  parents  are  not  in  indigent 
circumstances. 

Whatever  additional  funds  may  be  required  to  cover  the  expenditure  of  the 
school  shall  be  provided  by  the  school  community  according  to  the. regulations 
established  by  the  communal  authorities  with  the  sanction  of  the  provincial 
authorities. 

Section  17.  All  expenses  connected  with  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
factory  and  other  such  schools,  shall  be  borne  by  the  proprietors,  and  in  tlie 
case  of  joint  schools,  by  the  proprietors  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  work- 
men   each    employs.     The  industrial    establishments  to  which  schools 
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attached,  shall,  on  the  other  hand,  be  exempted  from  all  contributions  to  tha 
achools  of  the  commune. 

Section  19.  The  communal  administration  possesses  authority  in  all  matters 
oonceming  the  schools,  and  in  consequence  no  expenditure  which  the  com- 
mune, in  accordance  with  this  law,  is  not  bound  to  defray,  can  be  imposed  upon 
it  without  the  consent  of  the  communal  administration. 

Section  20.  The  expenses  connected  with  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
and  keeping  them  in  repair,  with  the  heating,  lighting,  &c.,  of  the  schools,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  schoolmasters,  Ac,  kc,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
common  school  fund,  unless  the  school  commission,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
provincial  direction,  determine  that  they  shall  be  borne  by  the  district. 

Section  22.  If  the  expenditure  connected  with  the  school  cause  a  dispropor- 
tionate burden  to  be  imposed  upon  some  one  district  in  particular,  the  commu- 
nal administration  shall  as  much  as  possible  equalize  the  burdens  when  levying 
rates,  or  by  means  of  contributions  from  the  common  school  fund. 

n.      HIGHER  POPULAR  SClfOOLS. 

Section  33.  The  school  commission  should  introduce  higher  popular  schools 
in  all  places  where  they  seem  likely  to  answer  the  purpose.  They  may,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  communal  administration,  be  erected  (with  or  without  assist- 
ance from  the  fund  of  the  amt*)  as  separate  schools,  or  in  conjunction  with  a 
district  school,  or  with  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters.  They  may  be  erected  for 
one  parish  alone,  or  for  several  parishes  in  common.  Several  districts  acting 
together  may  determine  to  establish  a  higher  popular  school.  So  also  several 
school  communities  or  districts,  each  of  which  have  established  the  lower 
division  of  a  higher  popular  school,  may  join  together  to  establish  the  higher 
division  of  the  school.  .  .  .  Higher  popular  schools  may  also,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  amt  authorities,  be  established  at  the  cost  of  the  amt  fund. 

Section  34.  If  the  entire  course  of  instruction  in  a  higher  popular  school  be 
extended  over  more  than  two  years,  the  school  shall  be  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  lower  of  which  shall  comprise  the  instruction  given  in  the  first  two 
years  of  attendance,  and  the  latter,  that  of  the  ensuing  years.  The  instruction 
in  the  lower  division  shall  form  a  complete  whole  in  itself,  yet  shall  be  calcu- 
lated to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  more  extended  instruction  in  the  upper  division. 

Section  35.  If  circumstances  render  it  desirable,  each  division  of  the  school 
may  be  kept  in  a  separate  locality  within  the  district  for  which  the  school  has 
been  established. 


ni.  LAW  RESPECTINQ  HIGHER  PITBLIC  SCHOOLS.— (Zato  ^  1887.) 

Section  1.  The  object  of  the  Higher  Public  Schools  is  to  extend  the  general 
instruction  in  the  popular  schools,  and  also  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  University 
and  for  the  higher  special  schools. 

Section  2.  The  higher  public  schools  are  (1.)  Middle  or  Intermediate  Schools; 
(2.)  Gymnasia,  which  are  either  classical,  or  scientific. 

Section  3.  The  Middle  School  prepares  pupils  for  the  Gymnasium,  both  of  the 
classical  and  scientific  grade,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  general  culture  to 
those  who  close  their  school  studies  with  its  final  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year. 

Section  10.  In  the  Middle  School,  besides  the  studies  of  the  popular  school, 
the  German  language  from  the  first  year,  Natural  Science  and  Drawing  with 
the  second  year,  Geometry  from  the  third  year,  Latin  and  English  flrom  the 
fourth  ;  French  fVom  the  fifth  year. 

Section  11.  If  a  Real  class  is  added  to  the  Middle  School  more  attention  is 
paid  to  geography,  political  economy,  drawing,  and  book-keeping. 

Section  13.  Singing,  gymnastics,  and  military  exercises,  are  obligatory  in  both 
the  Middle  Schools  and  the  Gymnasium. 

*  A  territorifti  division.    Norway  is,  for  administrmtive  purposes,  divided  into  Stifler,  Amter, 
Herreder,  &c.— Trans. 
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LAW  RESPECTING  PUBLIC  ELEHENTART  SCHOOLS  IN  SWEDEN. 

(ProolaiiMd  January  89, 1850.) 

[The  law  respectiDg  primaiy  popular  schoola  in  Sweden,  especiallj  in  the 
rural  districts,  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at  school ;  the  penalties 
incurred  bj  disobedience ;  the  subjects  of  instruction,  &c.,  is  similar  to  that  of 
Norway.] 

1.  The  object  of  the  public  elementary  schools  founded  by  the  State,  is 
partly  to  impart  a  degree  of  general  culture  superior  to  that  which  can  be  ac- 
quired in  tbe  popular  schools,  and  partly  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  scientific 
instruction  which  is  carried  further  in  the  University,  and  in  the  higher  special 
schools. 

2.  All  these  schools  shall  be  organized  according  to  one  plan,  so  that  tbe 
studies  and  exercises  shall  have  the  same  basis  in  ojl. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  different  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  imparted  to  the 
children,  and  the  consequent  number  of  classes  to  be  introduced  into  the 
schools,  they  shall  be  divided  into  lower  and  higher  schoolsw 

The  higher  schools  are  those  in  tlie  two  upper  classes  of  which  instruction  is 
given  in  all  the  branches  comprised  in  the  plan  of  elementary  education,  or 
those  in  the  two  upper  classes  of  which  instruction  is  only  given  in  those 
branches  which  are  comprised  in  practical  (real)  education. 

The  lower  schools  are  those  in  which  that  instruction  is  imparted  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  extended  instruction  in  the  higher  schools. 

4.  In  the  higtior  elementary  schools  the  pupils  are  divided  into  seven  classes. 
In  the  lower  schools  they  are  divided  into  ttve,  three,  or  two  classes. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  each  of  the  four  lower  classes  extends  over  one 
year,  and  in  each  of  the  three  higher  classes  over  two  years ;  but  in  those 
schools  in  which  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  the  purpose,  each 
of  the  two  upper  classses  should  be  divided  into  two  sections  of  one  year  each, 
and  in  which  instruction  should  be  given  separately. 

7.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  first  or  lowest  class  of  the  elementary 
schools  are,  religion,  Swedish,  German,  mathematics,  geography,  and  natural 
science,  caligraphy,  and  linear  drawing. 

8.  In  the  second  class  the  same  subjects 'are  taught,  with  the  addition  of 
narratives  from  Swedish  history.  • 

9.  In  the  other  classes  the  subjects  of  instruction  are :  religion,  the  Swedish, 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German,  French,  and  English  languages,  natural  sci- 
ence, history,  geography,  and  philosophical  proixcdeutics,  which  subjects  shall 
be  introduced  in  the  order  mentioned  in  the  lesson  plans  A  and  B  g^ven  here- 
inafter. With  the  instruction  in  the  Swedish  language  shall  be  combined  in- 
struction in  the  language  and  the  literatures  of  Norway  and  Denmark. 

10.  For  the  exercises  in  music,  drawing,  and  gymnastics,  separate  rules  shall 
prevail.  ' 

11.  In  the  first  and  second  classes  all  the  pupils  shall  be  instructed  in  com- 
mon. But  children  of  different  religions  shall,  if  it  be  desired,  be  exempted 
from  participation  in  the  religious  instruction. 

12.  In  the  other  classes  pupils  whose  parents  or  guardians  desire  it,  may  be 
exempted  from  participation  in  ttie  classical  lessons,  but  must  in  that  case  re- 
ceive, during  tlioso  hours,  instruction  in  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  regulations. 

15.  No  pupil  must  refuse  to  receive  instniction  in  music,  drawing,  or  gym- 
nastics, unless  the  head  master  (rector)  give  his  special  permission,  after  consid- 
ering the  reasons  pleaded  in  excuse. 

22.  The  number  of  hours  of  instruction  weekly  in  the  first  and  second  classes 
of  the  elementary  schools  shall  be  thirty,  in  the  third  and  up  to  the  sixth  inclu- 
sive, thirty- two,  and  in  the  seventh,  thirty,  for  those  pupils  who  learn  the  class- 
ical languages,  and  tliirty-two  for  those  who  do  not  participate  in  this 
instruction. 
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The  time  of  instraction  must  in  no  case  exceed  six  hours  in  one  day,  and 
instruction  must  be  given  on  every  day  in  the  week  except  Sunday.  After  two 
consecutive  liours  of  study  in  the  school-room,  the  lessons  must  cease  for  at 
least  one  hour;  but  three  hours  consecutive  lessons  may  in  some  cases  be  per- 
mitted, provided  the  pupils  be  allowed  at  least  two  hours'  leisure  before  and  after 
these  lessons.  When  the  lessons  follow  immediately  after  each  other,  ten  roin- 
Qtes'  leisure,  which  shall  be  included  in  the  time  of  the  lesson,  shall  be  allowed 
the  pupils  towards  the  end  of  each  hour. 

The  time  for  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  and  gymnastics,  and  also  for 
prayers,  is  not  included  in  the  above-mentioned  six  hours. 

24.  To  the  pupils  of  the  highest  class  the  rector  may  once,  or  at  the  utmost 
twice  a  month,  allow  a  whole  day  to  be  devoted  to  separate  studies  under  the 
rector's,  or  some  other  master's  superintendence. 

25.  The  work  of  each  day  begins  and  ends  with  prayer,  and  with  the  singing 
of  a  hymn. 

28.  The  age  of  admission  is  not  below  nine  years,  unless  in  exceptional  cases 
the  rector,  on  account  of  particular  circumstances^  deems  it  right  to  admit  a 
younger  child. 

29.  The  knowledge  required  fbr  admission  is: — 

a.  To  be  able  to  read  Swedish  fluently  from  manuscript,  aa  well  aa  from  a 
printed  book. 

b.  Luther's  small  Catechism,  and  some  parts  of  the  Bible  history, 
c  To  be  able  to  write  a  legible  hand. 

d  To  be  able  to  do  sums  in  addition  and  subtraction  with  whole  numbers^ 
and  to  know  the  multiplication  table  well. 

Children  belongring  to  other  religious  confessions  than  those  of  the  State, 
must  furnish  satisfactory  proofs  of  tlieir  religious  knowledge. 

38.  Pupils  who  have  remained  two  years  in  a  one-year  class,  or  three  years 
in  a  two-year  class,  and  who  are  still  unqualified  for  advancement  into  a  higher 
class,  shall,  unless  illness,  or  some  other  good  reason  exists  for  their  deficiency, 
be  dismissed  from  the  school. 

42.  Pupils  leaving  the  higher  elementary  schools  after  having  completed  the 
course,  receive  a  certificate  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  the  examination  to 
which  they  are  subjected. 

44.  At  the  end  of  each  school  year  the  teachers  shall  hold  an  examination 
(each  in  his  own  branch)  of  the  pupils  of  all  the  classes,  in  public,  and  in  pres- 
ence of  the  school  authorities,  and  of  men  of  science,  whom  the  latter  may 
invite  to  come  and  lead,  or  witness  the  examinations. 

The  advancement  into  higher  classes  takes  place  after  these  examinations. 

47.  Youths  who  have  received  a  similar  course  of  instruction  in  private,  but 
whose  parents  or  g^rdians  wish  them  to  be  examined  together  ¥rith  the  pupila 
who  have  completed  the  course  in  the  higher  elementary  schools,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  examination,  and  shall,  like  the  regular  sdiolars,  receive  certificates 
according  to  proved  proficiency. 

100.  The  rector  and  masters  at  the  heads  of  classes  must  take  great  care 
that  the  tasks  given  to  the  pupils  to  execute  and  learn  at  home  do  not  interfere 
with  the  rest  and  recreation  so  necessary  for  them. 

[A  plan  of  lessons  for  both  the  Classical  and  Scientific  course  is  drawn  up  by 
the  highest  sdiool  authorities  for  the  guidance  of  the  teachers,  in  which  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hours  is  given  each  week,  to  each  study,  in  each  dassi  In 
this  plan  religion  receives  fh)m  2  to  6  hours;  the  Swedish  language  flrom  2  to 
8  hours ;  Latin  firom  10  to  7,  and  Greek  firom  6  to  6,  in  the  Classical  course ; 
Gennan  fh>m  6  to  5;  French  flt)m  3  to  5 ;  Drawhig  fVom  3  to  2 ;  Mathematics 
firom  8  to  4;  Natural  Science,  2 ;  and  History  and  Geography  3  in  the  Classi- 
oal,  and  4  in  the  Sdentific  course.] 
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SECTIONS  FROM  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  ABGOVIA,  1865. 

g  7.  All  teacfaere  in  the  public  Bchools  are  elected  for  six  jeara,  and  most  at 
the  end  of  this  term  be  confirmed  in  their  office  for  another  six  yean  and  so 
on.    The  confirmation  ia  pronounced  by  the  Council  of  Education. 

§  15.  Teachers  whose  age  aud  infirmities  oblige  them  to  retire  from  their 
office,  receive  an  annual  allowance,  aa  long  as  they  have  no  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

lieritorious  teachers  who  resign  for  other  reasons  than  age  or  infirmity,  may, 
if  they  have  not  other  means  of  subsistence,  receive  a  grant,  the  amount  of 
which  is  determined  according  to  their  time  of  service  and  to  the  services  per- 
formed. 

§  21.  With  exception  of  the  teachers  of  needlework,  all  male  and  female 
teachers  are  bound  to  join  the  Hargan  Association  for  securing  pensions  to 
school  teachers. 

This  association  receives  a  yearly  contribution  from  the  State,  the  application 
of  which  sum  is  determined  by  the  Educational  Council  of  the  Government, 
after  consultation  with  the  association. 

%  22.  For  the  practical  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the  communal  schools 
of  each  district,  conferences  have  been  instituted. 

These  conferences  are  directed  by  a  chairman  elected  by  the  memben. 
They  are  held  at  least  four  times  a  year,  and  attendance  is  obligatory. 

The  female  needlework  teachers  also  assemble  in  district  conferences,  under 
the  presiding  of  the  head  governess. 

§  23.  Each  district  conference  possesses  a  lending  library  of  educatioiial 
works,  the  purchase,  use,  and  administration  of  which  is  managed  by  the 
members. 

This  library  is  supported  by  the  annual  subscriptions  of  the  members  of  tho 
conference,  by  the  fines  paid  by  them  for  non-attendance,  and  by  a  yeariy  con- 
tribution flx>m  the  Educational  Council 

§  24.  All  the  teachers  in,  and  inspectors  of  the  public  schools  in  the  canton, 
together  with  the  chairman  of  the  district  conferences,  constitute  the  nnwtmiai 
conference. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  promote  the  scfentiflc  activity  of  the  teachers,  and  to 
discuss  and  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  school  authorities  matters  relating 
(0  the  schools. 

This  conference  assembles  at  least  once  a  year. 

g  39.  Compulsory  attendance  extends  eight  years^  thom  the  age  of  seven  to 
the  end  of  the  fifleenth  year;  daring  the  first  six  of  whk^h  the  teachers  are  to 
aim  at  imparting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  sufajeota  of  inatmo* 
tion,  whereas  the  Ust  two  years  are  to  comprise  a  separate  oourse  of  insEtmo- 
tion,  in  which  the  practical  requirements  of  life  are  to  be  oombmed  with  &• 
general  subjects  of  education,  and  the  differences  between  these  requirement^ 
as  regards  girls  and  boys,  are  to  be  duly  attended  to. 

g  49.  In  every  school  community  there  must  be  work  schools  for  girls  within 
the  age  of  compulsory  education,  and  these  schools  form  a  part  of  the  communal 
■chool,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules. 
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§  50.  Every  g^l  is  bound  firom  the  beginning  of  her  third  year  at  school,  and 
till  the  end  of  her  school  time,  to  attend  the  work  school,  the  work  in  which 
embraces :  knitting,  sewing,  the  repairing  of  old  clothes,  and  the  making  of 
common  articles  of  wearing  apparel  The  teacher  is  moreover  strictly  enjoined  to 
see  that  the  girls  acquire  habits  of  cleanliness,  order,  and  economy.  Fancy 
work  must  not  be  taught  until  the  scholars  have  attained  proficiency  in  the 
more  ordinary  kinds  of  work. 

§  59.  Every  manufacturer  who  employs  children,  and  who  does  not  send 
them  to  the  ordinary  communal  school,  is  bound,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  manu&cturers,  to  erect  a  factory  school,  under  a  properly  appointed 
and  certified  male  teacher,  and  a  female  teacher  for  needle-work,  which  school, 
all  the  children  in  the  factory  must  attend  for  six  months  in  the  year,  or  in 
intervals  to  that  extent 

g  64.  The  object  of  the  infant  schools  is  to  secure  to  children  who  have  not 
yet  attained  the  age  fixed  for  compulsory  attendance  in  school,  undisturbed 
mental  and  bodily  development  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  princi- 
ples to  be  followed  will  be  laid  down  in  the  regulations  of  the  Educational 
Council 

g  67.  Parents  and  guardians  may  have  their  children  or  wards  educated  at 
home  or  in  private  schools,  provided  in  the  former  case  they  submit  to  the  an- 
nual examination  in  the  common  school,  or  in  the  latter,  the  schools  are  sub- 
jected to  a  public  examination,  and  the  teachers  whether  in  the  family  or  pri* 
Tate  school  must  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification. 

§  70.  An  enumeration  of  all  children  within  the  law  of  attendance  (7  to  15^ 
most  be  made  each  year  by  the  communal  authority,  and  must  fUmish  copies 
to  the  teacher  and  the  school  inspector;  and  to  these  lists  must  be  added  all 
children  within  the  prescribed  age  who  remove  into  the  commune  after  the 
day  of  enumeration. 

g  71.  A  child  registered  as  in  attendance  can  not  be  absent  for  a  day  or  an 
bour,  without  permission,  or  valid  reason,  which  must  be  stated  within  one 
week  after  the  absence. 

g  72.  Every  teacher  must  enter  in  the  daily  register  every  absence,  and  the 
reasons  given  for  the  same ;  and  a  list  of  the  absences  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Communal  School  committee  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting,  and  a  copy 
Bent  to  the  inspector. 

g  73.  Absences,  not  accounted  for  within  a  week,  shall  be  deemed  ofTenses, 
for  which  the  parent6  or  guardians  must  be  called  to  account  by  the  school 
authorities,  and  punished  according  to  the  regulation,  viz. :  a  fine  for  each  half 
day  of  fh>m  20  to  60  rappen,  and  for  repeated  negligences^  by  imprisonment 
The  fines  are  paid  into  the  communal  school  treasury. 

[Sections  107  to  138  relate  to  the  District  School,  which  receives  pupils  trom 
the  Communal  School  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  who  are  found  qualified  by 
examination,  and  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  Cantonal  Schools. 

Sections  139  to  149  relates  to  the  Cantonal  Schools,  viz. :  the  Qymnasium, 
and  the  Industrial  Schools ;  the  former  fits  pupils  for  the  University,  or  the 
professional  schools  of  theology,  law  and  medicine;  and  the  latter,  fbr  the  Fed* 
eral  Polytechnic  School  at  Zurich.] 
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INTRODCCTION. 

The  Kingdom  of  Spain  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  tbe  great 
Iberian  Peninsula.  Its  length  is  about  560  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  380  miles.  The  coast-line  on  the  Atlantic  is  605  miles, 
and  on  the  Mediterranean  712 — a  total  of  1,307  miles.  The  area, 
including  the  Canary  and  Balearic  Isles  (Majorca,  Minorca),  com- 
prises 143,508  English  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1864  of 
16,287,675.  To  these  must  be  added  its  colonics  in  America,  Asia, 
Africa,  Oceanica,  with  a  population  of  about  5,000,000.  The 
country  has  great  variety  of  soil,  well  watered,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  great  agricultural  staples,  as  well  as  the  heat- 
loving  fruits — corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  cotton,  wheat,  flax,  oats, 
coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  oranges, — every  thing  which  domestic  consump- 
tion and  a  foreign  commerce  could  ask.  Water  power  and  water 
communication  abound,  affording  every  facility  for  manufacturing 
enterpnse.  All  the  elements  of  national  prosperity  seem  to  exist — 
except  a  stable  and  liberal  government  and  a  comprehensive  system 
of  national  education. 

An  important  step  towards  the  organization  of  a  liberal  govem- 
incnt  was  taken  in  the  Constitution  drawn  up  by  a  Cortes  Consti^ 
tuyenter,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  in  January,  1869,  and  pro- 
claimed  June  6,  1869.  Sections  35  to  37  decree:  "AU  powers 
emanate  from  the  nation.  The  form  of  government  of  the  Spanish 
nation  is  the  monarchy.  The  power  to  make  laws  resides  in  the- 
Cortes.  The  king  sanctions  and  promulgates  the  laws.  The  exec- 
utive power  resides  in  the  king,  who  exercises  it  by  means  of  his 
ministers.  The  tribunals  exercise  the  judicial  power.  Questions  . 
of  local  interest  to  the  population  belong  to  the  Ayuntamientos 
and  Provincial  Assemblies."  There  are  provisions  both  novel  and 
salutary  in  this  constitution.  The  members,  both  of  the  Senate' 
and  the  Congress,  who  together  compose  the  Cortes,  represent  the 
whole  nation  and  not  exclusively  the  electors  who  nominate  them, 
and  from  whom  they  can  not  receive  any  special  mandate.  The  ele- 
ments of  an  efficient  system  of  public  schools  akeady  exist,  as  will 

be  seen  in  the  followin<y  article. 
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HIBTOBIC  DEVSLOPMKHT. 

The  history  of  systematic  education  in  Spain  begins  with  the  dominion 
of  the  liomans,  who  imposed  upon  this  country  their  own  intellectoal 
training  so  completely,  that  Strabo  could  say,  that  no  difference  could  be 
discerned  between  a  Roman  and  an  Iberian  youth.  The  principal 
branches  then  taught  in  the  schools,  were  grammar,  rhetoric,  agriculture^  • 
and  jurisprudence ;  while  later,  under  the  emperors,  a  general  encyclo- 
psediac  direction  was  given  to  the  cour<K>.  How  high  a  standard  was 
reached,  even  in  this  remote  province,  the  names  of  Quintilian,  Martial, 
Lucan,  the  two  Senecas,  Columella,  Silius  Italicus  and  Floras,  all  SpaiK 
iards,  bear  witness. 

During  the  invasion,  and  under  the  rule  of  the  northern  barbarians  (the 
Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Visigoths),  the  light  of  learning,  kept  alive  now  by 
the  Christian  church  alone,  was  almost  extinguished ;  it  began  slowly  to 
re-kindle  under  the  Gothic  kings,  but  its  development  was  closed  by  the 
irruption  of  the  liloors  in  711.  Once  firmly  established,  however,  the 
invaders  made  more  than  amends  by  their  own  efforts  in  behalf  of  learn- 
ing, particularly  at  the  court  of  the  Caliphs  of  Cordova,  and  under  Abder- 
raliman  III,  and  Alhakim.  During  the  reign  of  these  princes,  an  efS- 
cient  organization  was  given  to  instruction ;  scholarships  were  founded 
for  the  poor,  special  schools  were  opened  for  girls,  and  so  great  was  the 
attendance  on  schools  of  some  kind,  that  it  was  said  that  every  person  in 
Andalus.ia  could  read  and  write.  A  University  flourished  at  Cordova, 
which  stood  among  the  first  in  Europe.  The  branches  most  studied  were 
medicine,  mathematics,  natural  science,  astronomy,  grammar,  and  law,  and 
among  tlie  Jews,  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Scriptures. 

During  the  struggles  of  the  Christians  and  the  Moors,  few  learned  men 
were  found  outside  of  the  cloisters ;  but  with  the  triumph  of  the  church 
came  a  revived  love  for  letters,  which  was  fostered  by  the  influence  of  the 
Paris  University  and  its  graduates,  by  the  discussions  between  the  Nomi- 
nalists and  Ile;ilists,  and  the  formation  of  the  Dominican  order.  To  these 
agencies  must  be  added  the  impulse  given  by  the  University  at  Salamanca, 
and  the  efforts  of  Alphonso  X.  This  monarch,  surnamed  the  Wise,  in 
the  Las  Sicte  Parttdasy  a  remarkable  code,  compiled  for  the  governance  of 
Spain  between  the  years  1256  and  1265,  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  conduct  of  great  public  schools  (Etttdios  Generales)^  and 
granted  special  privileges  to  the  University  of  Salamanca,  to  which  he 
gave  the  first  formal  charter  and  endowment  in  1554,  and  ojwncd  Latinv 
and  Arabic  Schools,  both  in  Seville  and  Buijos,  in  the  same  year.  This  '  ^ 
monarch  provided  for  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Spanish  Ian- 
guage  from  the  Vulgate,  which  implied  and  facilitated  the  existence  of 
popular  schools. 

A  decline  came  with  the  increase  of  luxury  which  followed  the  influx 
of  the  gold  of  the  New  World.  Soon  after  this,  education  came  under 
the  control  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  was  conducted  by  its  members  in 
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a  narrow  classical,  and  ecclesiastical  spirit,  until  the  rclgn  of  Charles  HI, 
when  the  order  was  expelled  from  the  kingdom.  The  same  monarch 
re-organized  the  universities,  and  founded  many  primary  schools,  although 
as  yet  there  existed  no  proper  system  of  elementary  instruction. 

A  re-organization  was  attempted  by  the  Cortes,  in  a  constitution  framed 
in  1812,  drawn  up  in  the  interest  of  the  liberal  or  advance  party;  but 
the  government  gave  no  assistance,  and  in  effect  a  plan  really  the  reverse 
of  that  proposed,  was  carried  out  in  1824. 

In  1829,  under  the  auspices  of  an  Association  similar  in  its  constitution 
and  aim  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  establishe<l  at  Madrid 
m  Normal  Model  School  for  the  training  of  teachers  afler  the  plan  and 
methods  of  the  Borough-road  School  at  London,  the  model  of  the  system 
pursued  by  the  British  Society.  Such  was  the  success  of  the  teachers 
trained  in  this  school,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  that  in  1849,  on 
the  representation  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction  and  Public  Works,  a 
royal  decree  was  issued,  providing  for  a  Central  Normal  School  at  Madrid, 
nine  Superior  Normal  Schools,  and  twenty-two  Elementary  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  in  all  the  provincial  and  principal  towns,  and  a  system  of 
provincial  and  general  inspection  for  the  elementary  and  Normal  Schools* 

In  1836  the  goveimment  published  an  ordinance  regulating  the  middle 
and.higher  schools,  which  the  Cortes  vainly  endeavored  to  supersede  in  1 838. 

A  comprehensive  scheme  was  projected  in  the  plan  of  studies  published 
by  Isabella  II  in  1845,  by  which  normal,  mining,  trade,  and  engineering 
schools  were  inaugurated,  but  this  plan  was  practically  abandoned  after 
undergoing  many  modifications. 

In  1851  a  Concordat  with  Rome  was  signed,  of  which  the  second  article 
runs  as  follows :  **  Public  instruction  in  the  universities,  colleges,  semina- 
ries, public  or  private  schools  of  every  description,  must  be,  at  all  points, 
in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church.  To  this  end,  the 
bishops  and  spiritual  heads  of  the  parishes,  shall  be  authorized,  through 
their  spiritual  office,  to  watch  over  the  morals  and  the  education  of  youth, 
even  in  the  public  schools ; "  and  at  the  same  time  the  disabilities  under 
which  the  Jesuits,  as  teachers,  labored,  were  removed. 

During  the  two  years  following  1854,  these  arrangements  were  reversed 
by  the  liberal  party,  but  in  1856  there  was  a  new  Catholic  re-action,  which 
resulted  in  the  law.  of  Sept  9,  1857.  A  yet  more  decided  denominational 
tendency  showed  itself  in  the  law  of  June  2, 1868,  but  this  was  annulled  by 
the  Revolution  of  the  same  year,  the  Concordat  was  burned  in  the  public 
market  place  (Oct  4),  and  (November  20)  instruction  was  declared  to  be 
tree,  and  (June  6,  1869)  without  cost 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  a  perfected  system,  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1857  are  in  force.  These  we  will  now  proceed  to  detail,  noting 
such  modifications  as  have  been  incorporated  with  that  law,  as  well  as  the 
new  features  which  the  recent  political  revolution  has  introduced.  We 
are  indebted  to  Prof.  LeRoy  for  the  recent  statistics  and  legislation  of 
the  public  schools. 
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OEKBBJLL  PROnSIONS  OF  PUBLIC  IKBTHUCTIOIT. 

All  matters  pertaining  to  public  instruction  are  confided  to  the  Mini8tr]r 
of  Public  Welfare  (Commerce,  Education,  and  Public  Works),  together 
with  th^  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  a  Board,  as  constituted 
by  act  of  Oct-  9,  1866,  of  twenty-four  members,  appointed  by  the  gorem- 
ment  from  among  the  following  persons:  Ministers  of  State,  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  Councillors  of  State,  Directors  of  Public  Instruction  who  haTe 
previously  been  professors  in  a  faculty,  Magistrates  and  Officers  of  the 
Exchequer,  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy  (one  each  of  these),  retired 
Rectors  of  Universities,  Professors  in  the  sauu3,  Superior  Inspectors  and 
Civil  Officers  of  a  scientific  and  literary  character,  and  finally  four  persons- 
of  literary  or  scientific  reputation,  but  without  official  position.  Ex-ofilcio 
members  are  the  General  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Rector  of 
tlMj  Central  Univei*sity,  the  Attorney  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  the 
Apostolic  Vicar  of  Madrid. 

The  Central  Administration  is  represented  by  the  General  Director  of 
Public  Instruction ;  the  local,  by  the  Rectors  of  the  Universities  with  a 
Council  of  Advice.  There  is  also  in  each  provincial  capital  a  Junta 
(Committee),  having  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  lower  ami  middle 
schools,  and  the  care  of  the  school  funds.  In  every  commune  is  a  local 
junta,  with  oversight  of  primary  instruction. 

Later  changes  and  dispositions.  The  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion was  dissolved  by  the  law  of  Oct.  10,  1868,  and  the  minister  made 
alone  res|X)nsible.  The  constitution  of  the  provincial  juntas  was  changed^ 
and  now  consists  of  nine  members  chosen  by  the  depu'ies  (deputacione$)\ 
the  local  committee  consists  of  from  nine  to  fifteen  members,  according  to 
the  population  of  the  locality,  appointed  by  the  corporations  (ayuntamientos). 

I.      PRIMARY    INSTHUCTIOX. 

Primary  Instruction  is  of  an  elementary'  and  a  higher  grade.  Every 
place,  with  a  population  of  less  than  500,  is  to  have  one  incomplete  boys' 
school;  but  such  districts  may  unite  to  establish  one  complete;  of  full  500, 
at  least  one  complete  boys'  school,  and,  if  the  population  is  sufficient, 
another  for  girls ;  of  2,000,  two  complete  schools,  one  for  each  sex,  and 
one  of  the  same  grade  for  each  sex,  for  everj'  2,000  inhabitants  additional. 
Not  all  of  these  schools,  however,  need  be  public.  There  must  be  one 
higher  elementary  school  in  the  provincial  capitals,  and  in  ever}'  city  of 
more  than  10,000  population;  the  municipal  authorities  may  open  schools 
of  this  grade  where  desired,  unless  their  establishment  should  prejudice 
those  of  the  lower  grade. 

Schools  fbr  little  children  (escuclas  de  los  parvuloSy  salles  d'asUt)  most 
be  opened  in  every  city  with  10,000  population,  as  well  as  Sunday  and 
Evening  schools  fbr  adults.  Every  University  city  must  have  one  instito- 
tion  for  the  deaf,  and  another  for  the  blind. 

Private  Schools,    Every  person,  of  twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  teach- 
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er^8  diploma,  can  open  a  private,  primary  school,  subject  to  regulations  to 
be  detailed  hereafler.  Legal  associations  or  corporations  enjoy  the  same 
priyileges,  afler  obtaining  permission  from  the  government,  with  or  with- 
out giving  bonds.     Instruction  at  home  is  allowed  by  law. 

Imptdtwn. 

Besides  the  Royal  Council  already  mentioned,  there  is  appointed  for 
every  province  one  inspector,  sometimes  two,  and  in  Madrid  three.  These 
must  be  graduates  of  the  Central  Normal  School,  and  must  have  had 
experience  as  teachers.  They  are  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment, afler  conference  with  the  Royal  Council.  Hiey  inspect  the  schools 
-of  all  descriptions,  except  the  normal  schools. 

Besides  the  provincial  inspectors  there  are  three  General  Inspectors  €$ 
primary  instruction  for  the  whole  kingdom,  appointed  from  the  provincial 
inspectors  of  the  first  class,  the  directors  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the 
same  class,  or  from  the  teachers  of  the  higher  course  in  the  Central  Noi^ 
mal  School.  They  must  be  Bachelors  of  Arts,  and  must  have  had  five 
years  experience  in  one  of  the  above  positions.  They  inspect  the  Pri- 
mary Normal  Schools,  and  have  supervision  of  the  transactions  of  the 
provincial  inspectors. 

In  addition  to  these  special  inspectors,  the  bishops  and  other  prelates 
are  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  school-books,  the  studies,  and  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

StwlicB. 

In  the  elementary  primary  schools  are  taught  religion.  Scripture  history, 
reading,  writing,  the  mother  tongue,  orthography,  arithmetic,  with  weights, 
measures  and  coins,  ar.d  such  details  of  commerce,  trade,  and  agriculture, 
as  local  circumstances  may  require.  In  the  higher  primary  schools  the 
same  studies  are  carried  farther,  with  the  addition  of  (1)  elementary 
geometry,  linear  drawing,  the  art  of  measuring  land ;  (2)  geography  and 
histor}',  especially  of  Spain ;  (3)  general  notions  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history,  with  their  practical  applications.  In  the  girls'  schools 
the  same  studies  are  pursued,  with  the  exception  of  agriculture  and  the 
branches  embraced  under  1  and  2,  which  arc  replaced  by  lessons  in  house- 
keeping, female  handiwork,  and  drawing  in  connection  with  the  latter. 
The  Evening  and  Sunday  Schools  for  adults  carry  the  elementary  studies 
higher,  and  give  instruction  in  linear  and  ornamental  drawing,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  trades.  The  courses  in  the  Normal  (or  model) 
Schools  correspond  to  the  requirements  made  for  obtaining  a  teacher's 
diploma. 

The  school  is  continued  throughout  the  year,  without  intermission, 
although  there  are  fewer  recitations  during  the  summer,  with  two  daily 
sessions  of  three  hours  each,  or  in  some  places  only  one  of  four  hours. 
The  schools  for  little  children  are  held  for  three  hours  in  the  morning,  and 
in  afternoon.  The  evening  schools  for  adults  are  held  during  one  hour 
and  a  lialf  in  the  evening,  from  October  to  May. 
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The  school  age  is  from  six  to  nine  years  in  the  Primary  School ;  fitfli 
two  to  seven  for  the  little  children  in  the  Infant  Asylums. 

School  Books  and  Methods. 

ITie  text-books  are  chosen  by  the  goTcmment,  which  issues  a  list  creiy 
three  years.  In  the  religious  instruction  a  catechism  approTed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  diocese  is  used.  Grammar  and  orthography  are 
taught  according  to  the  method  of  the  Spanish  Academy.  Four  methods 
of  instruction  are  pursued,  the  indiyidual,  simultaneoosy  mutual,  aad 
mixed.  The  intuitional  and  the  catechetical  method  are  universally  com- 
mended by  the  best  educators,  but  are  not  yet  generally  adopted.  Much 
stress  is  laid  upon  memorizing,  and  upon  practical  exercises  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher.  Many  attempts  are  now  made  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  foreign  methods,  and  the  soundest  theories  of 
pedagogy.  Examinations  are  held  annually  in  both  public  and  private 
establishments. 

Discipline. 

Attendance  is  obligatory.  Cases  of  truancy  arc  reported  at  first  to  the 
parents,  and  afterwards,  if  necessary,  to  the  local  junta.  Severe  bodily 
punishments,  or  those  calculated  to  degrade  the  pupil,  are  very  strictly 
forbidden.  Diplomas,  books,  instruments  connected  with  studies  or  their 
practical  application,  are  distributed  as  prizes.   ' 

TEACHSRS. 

The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  receive  their  appointments  from 
different  soiuves,  according  to  their  locality  and  salanes.  Those  places 
paying  less  than  4000  reals  for  males,  and  3000  for  females,  are  filled  by 
the  rector  of  the  university  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  situated ; 
those  paying  more  than  this,  and  less  than  GOOO,  by  the  Superior  Board  of 
Studies ;  those  paying  still  higher  salaries  by  the  King.  The  teachers 
must  be  Spaniards,  20  years  of  age,  of  good  character,  and  with  a  profes- 
sional diploma  for  teaching.  But  for  teachers  in  the  schools  for  little 
children,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  the  recommendation  of  the 
governor,  and  the  junta  of  the  province.  Teachers  may  engage  in  any 
other  occupation  that  does  not  impair  their  efficiency  in  the  school.  They 
cannot  be  discharged  during  good  conduct. 

Candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  elementary  primary 
schools  are  examined  in  the  following  branches :  the  catechism,  religions 
history,  residing,  calligraphy,  Spanish  grammar  aixd  composition,  arithme- 
tic, the  elements  of  geometry,  of  linear  drawing  and  of  land  measuring, 
geography,  elements  of  the  history  of  Spain,  notions  of  agriculture, 
principles  of  pedagogy,  methods  and  practice  of  instruction.  In  addition, 
for  the  higher  primary  schools,  algebra  and  natural  history,  and  tome 
comprehension  of  ordinary  natural  phenomena  are  required. 

Female  teachers  are  examined  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  female 
schools,  and  two  years  of  practice  in  a  model  school  is  accepted  ■■ 
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a  substitute  for  attendance  on  the  Normal  Schools.  The  pastor  of  the 
commune  can  also  teach  in  a  primary  school.  The  incomplete  schools 
are  taught  by  teacher-adjuncts ;  those  open  for  a  short  period  of  t]|ne 
only,  by  candidates  for  teacherships,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
teachers  of  the  nearest  complete  establishment.  Advancement  is  earned 
by  age  and  services.  The  modem  languages  and  music  may  be  taught  by 
foreigners. 

The  teachers  in  the  Normal  Schools  are  subjected  to  an  examination  in 
all  the  branches  pursued  in  the  primary  school s,  together  with  rhetoric 
and  poetry.  They  arc  also  required  to  have  completed  a  course  of  peda- 
gogy relating  to  the  primary  schools  altliough  eight  years*  experience  in 
a  higher  primary*-  school  dispenses  with  this  re(|uirement.  The  fitlh  vacant 
place  in  tlie  provincial  normal  schools  is  reser^-ed  for  those  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  who  have  had  ten  years  of  successful  service,  and  is  to  be 
obtained  by  competitive  examination ;  all  others  by  competitive  trial  or 
actual  experience. 

Teachers  for  the  highest  courses  of  the  Central  Normal  School  must 
have  the  diploma  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  a  University. 

Financial. 

The  expenses  of  the  primary  schools,  including  those  connected  with 
the  Normal  School,  are  borne  by  the  communes,  assisted,  in  case  of  need, 
by  the  central  government,  llie  Normal  Schools  are  supported  by  the 
provinces,  the  state  contributing  in  part  to  the  support  of  the  Central 
Normal  School  at  Madrid. 

The  salaries  of  male  teachers  in  the  elementary  primary  schools  are 
from  2500  to  9000  reals,  1000  reals  more  being  paid,  in  each  case,  in  the 
schools  of  the  higher  class.  Female  teachers  receive  two-thirds  of  this 
amount     The  sums  paid  for  tuition  are  added  to  these  salaries. 

Pensions  are  paid  to  teachers  afler  the  sixtieth  year  of  age,  two-fifUis 
of  the  salary  being  paid  ailer  twenty  years  of  service,  three-6flh8  afler 
twenty-five,  and  four-fiUhs  afler  thirty-five  years.  Widows  and  orphans 
receive  one-quarter  of  the  average  salary. 

In  the  Normal  Schools  the  salaries  range  from  7000  to  12,000  reals,  the 
last  sum  being  paid  to  the  Directors  of  the  Provincial  establishments.  In 
the  Central  Normal  School  salaries  range  as  high  as  15,000  reals. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Council  serve  without  pay.  The  provincial 
inspectors  receive  from  8000  reals  to  10,000,  according  to  the  size  and 
population  of  the  province  in  which  they  serve.  The  salary  of  the 
general  inspectors  reaches  18,000  reals.    Traveling  expenses  are  paid. 

Many  important  changes,  as  yet  of  a  provisional  character,  have  been 
introduced  into  the  system  of  primary  instruction,  by  ordinances  promul- 
gated in  186S  and  1869 — such  as  full  liberty  of  instruction  to  parents  and 
teachers,  any  citizen  of  Spain  being  authorized  to  open  a  school ;  the 
appointment  of  all  teachers  in  higher  schools  by  eoncour;  the  abrogation 
of  pay  in  certain  schools,  and  under  certain  conditions.    By  an  ordinance 
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of  1868,  the  term  of  study  for  the  diploma  of  teacher,  is  fixed  for  teach- 
ers of  the  first  grade  at  two  years ;  of  the  second  degree,  at  three ;  and  of 
the  Normal  Schools,  at  four. 

Oct.  9,  1866,  courses  of  religious  and  moral  subjects  were  added  to  the 
normal  school  course,  with  practical  exercises  in  various  branches  there 
taught.  There  is  to  be  one  normal  school  for  each  sex  in  ever}-  province 
(Dec.  9,  1868).  The  revolution  lefl  to  the  teachers  the  choice  of  methods 
and  the  selection  of  books.  Pupils  can  enter  school  at  any  age  (Nov.  10, 
1868).  Since  the  revolution  most  private  schools  in  the  larger  cities  have 
fidlen  into  the  hands  of  educational  corporations. 


III.      8ECONDABT   INSTRUCTION. 


The  establishments  of  secondary'  instruction  have  borne  the  name  of 
Institutes  since  1845.  They  were  divided  into  three  classes,  by  ilic  law 
of  1857,  according  to  the  population  of  their  localities,  that  at  Madrid 
being  of  the  first  class,  those  of  the  provincial  capitals  and  the  university 
cities  of  the  second,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  third.  There  are  provincial 
institutes,  one  in  each  province,  two  in  Madrid,  and  local  institutes,  which 
absorb  the  previously  existing  trade-schools,  to  be  opened,  as  needed, 
permission  being  given  by  the  Central  Board  to  the  municipal  authorities. 
Their  courses  differ,  as  to  the  predominance  of  lingtilstic  and  scientific 
subjects,  as  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Connected  with  most  of  tlio  institutes  are  cotcglos  or  boarding  houses ; 
and  private  colegios  can  be  opened,  under  certain  restrictions,  by  Spaniards 
of  good  character,  25  years  of  age,  who  hold  the  degree  of  licentiate  or 
its  equivalent,  from  a  university. 

Institutions  of  the  secondary  grade  are  under  the  control  of  the  rectors  ol 
the  oniversity  districts,  or  the  professors  representing  them,  who  receive 
firom  the  directors  monthly  financial  reports.  If  there  is  no  university 
near,  reports  are  made  to  the  ministry.  The  director  is  the  head  of  the 
institute.  He  is  assisted  by  a  secretary,  who  is  nominated  by  himself  to 
the  rector  of  the  university,  from  among  the  teachers  of  the  institute. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  two  departments,  of  general  and 
of  applied  studies ;  only  a  part  of  the  former  are  in  the  municipal  insti- 
tates,  while  in  both  the  local  and  the  provincial  institutes  such  applied 
hranches  only  are  taught  as  meet  local  industrial  demands.  The  general 
branches  of  study  are,  religion  and  church  history,  morals,  reading,  writ- 
ing, universal  and  Spanish  history,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  natural 
history,  the  modern  languages,  Spanish  and  Latin  grammar  and  composi- 
tion, elementary  Greek,  logic,  psychology,  and  drawing.  The  applied 
studies  are  linear  and  figure  drawing,  mercantile  arithmetic,  and  in  general 
all  such  branches  as  have  a  practical  application  in  the  arts  and  trades, 
for  which  no  other  preparation  is  needed  than  such  as  can  be  obtained  in 
the  primary  schools.  The  general  course  prepares  for  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  arts,  the  applied  course  for  the  title  of  perito  or  skillcMi  merchant^ 
nechanlci  chemisti  land  measurer,  and  land  Tsluer.    The  arrangement  fd 
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the  coarse  has  undergone  so  many  changes  and  is  still  unsettled,  that  we 
will  only  remark  that  the  general  course  is  divided  at  first  into  two  periods 
of  two  and  four  years,  and  the  applied  course,  into  one  period  of  three. 

Teachers  in  the  general  course  must  be  bachelors  of  arts,  and  twenty- 
ibar  years  of  age,  and  in  the  applied  course  they  must  hold  the  same 
scholastic  rank,  or  a  higher,  according  to  the  special  regulations  for  each 
branch.  No  diploma  is  required  of  teachers  of  music  and  drawing. 
*  The  teachers  in  the  institutes  of  the  third  class  receive  respectively 
8000, 10,000,  and  12,000  reals  per  annum,  and  the  examination  fees.  The 
directors  receive  4000  reals  additional,  double  examination  fees,  and  firee 
lodging  in  the  institution.  Salaries  are  regularly  increased.  Pensions 
are  provided  for  as  in  the  primary  si^hools.  Half  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
eolegias  are  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  institutes,  with  which  they  are 
connected,  and  half  to  stipendiats  (poor  and  deserving  students). 

The  Revolution  of  1868  made  important  changes  in  the  law  of  1857, 
treating  sec^ondary  instruction  as  something  complete  in  itself,  not  as  a 
preparation  for  a  higher  course  of  study,  each  province  being  left  to 
regulate  its  own  institutes  in  this  regard,  a  model  school  of  the  secondary 
class  having  been  established  at  Madrid.  Students  preparing  for  the  fac- 
ulties of  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  medicine  and  pharmacy,  are  no 
longer  obliged  to  study  Latin,  but  may  still  obtain  the  baccalam^ate. 

The  following;  is  the  scheme  established  in  the  model  school  at  Mad- 
rid :  There  is  no  longer  question  of  school-year  or  courses,  nothing  but 
results  on  open  examination  are  demanded. 

Those  intending  to  obtain  the  degree  of  B.A.  previous  to  entering  the 
faculties  of  philosophy  and  the  arts,  must  prepare  themselves  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches : 

Studia,  Courses.     Iloun  per  week, 

1.  Latin  and  Spanish  Grammar,  2  ^  (i^) 

2.  Elements  of  rhetoric  and  poetry,  I  6 
8.              "        geography.                                    1                       8 

4.  "        nniversal  history,  1  8 

5.  "        Spanish  history,  1  8 

6.  Arithmetic  and  algebra,  I  6 

7.  Geometry  ond  plane  trigonometry,  I  6 

8.  Elements  of  physics  and  chemistry,  I  6 

9.  Elements  of  natural  history,  I  8 

10.  Psychology,  logic,  and  moral  philosophy,        1  6 

11.  Physiology  and  hygiene,  1  8 

It  will  be  observed  that  Greek  is  not  required.  Those  intending  to 
obtain  the  degree  of  B.  A.  previous  to  entering  the  other  faculties,  must 
prepare  themselves  in  the  following  branches : 

1.  Costilian  grammar, 

2.  Geojp^phy, 
8.  Arithmetic  and  algebra, 

4.  History  of  the  Old  Worid, 

5.  Geometry  and  trieonometry, 

6.  Notions  of  physiology  and  hygiene, 
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7.  History  of  Spain,  6  horns  per  week. 

8.  Physics,  6 

9.  Anthropology^  3 

10.  Chemistry,  S 

11.  Cosmology,  S 

12.  Logic,  3 

13.  History  of  aesthetics,  and  of  Spanish  art,  8 

14.  Biology  and  ethics,  8 

15.  Literary  History,  6 

16.  Spanish  civil  law,  3  •• 

17.  Spanish  administratire  law,  and  criminal  code,     3  " 

18.  Agriculture,  trade-industry,  and  commerce,  3  ** 

By  an  order  of  Dec.  26,  1868,  any  citizen  of  Spain  can  open  connes 
rimilar  to  these  in  the  institutes,  provided  an  efficient  discipline  is 
observed ;  and  his  pupils  can  demand  a  special  examination.  The  instru- 
ments and  apparatus  of  the  institute  can  be  loaned  to  his  use. 

Secondary  TecfmuxU  Sdtools, 

To  this  degree  of  instruction,  belong  the  following : 

€u  Veterinary  Schools  at  Madrid,  Cordova,  Leon,  and  Saragossa,  etch 
with  a  four  years'  course. 

First  year.  General  anatomy,  and  natural  history  of  all  the  domestie 
animals ;  exterior  of  the  horse,  &c. 

Second  year.    Physiology ;   hygiene. 

Third  year.  General  and  special  pathology ;  materia  medica ;  art  o£ 
prescribing ;  therapeutics ,  sanitary  police ;  medical  clinic. 

Fourth  year.  Surgical  pathology ;  operations  and  bandaging ;  com- 
mercial veterinary  law ;  medical  veterinary  jurisprudence ;  art  of  foi^ging 
horse  shoes  and  shoeing ;  surgical  clinic ;  critical  history  of  the  various 
branches. 

There  is  also  a  Ji/lh  year  for  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  first-class,  with 
the  following  studies.  Physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history  applied  to 
the  various  departments  of  the  veterinary  art ;   agriculture,  zootechny. 

Two  years  study  suffice  for  the  special  examination  of  the  subordinate 
and  assistant  veterinary  surgeons,  the  castrators  and  horse  shoers. 

b.  Commercial  Schools,  For  the  diploma  of  the  Trade  Institute  at 
Madrid,  the  following  branches  are  required :  Mercantile  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  general  knowledge  of  weights,  measures,  and  coinage  systems, 
book-keeping  for  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  manufactories,  public 
and  private  works ;  calculations  applied  to  all  varieties  of  business,  practical 
conduct  of  accounts ;  industrial  and  mercantile  geography  and  statistics ; 
political  economy ;  mercantile  and  trade  law ;  French  and  English. 

To  obtain  the  title  of  teacher  in  commerce,  one  year*s  study  of  the  fol- 
lowing branches  is  required :  Elements  of  international  mercantile  law ; 
public  and  private  banking  of  the  most  important  nations ;  theoretical 
and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  principal  objects  of  merchandise. 

c.  Navigation  Schools,  There  are  navigation  schools  for  pupils  at  Barc^ 
lona,  Bilbao,  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  Corunna,  G\jon,  Malaga,  San  fiebaitiMi, 
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and  Santander,  and  Santa  Cruz  at  the  Teneriffes ;  and  for  ship-builders  at 
Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Corunna,  and  Santander. 

The  course  includes  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physi* 
cal  and  political  geography,  experimental  physics,  cosmography,  the  sci- 
ence of  steering  and  naval  manoeuvres,  topographical,  geographical,  and 
hydrographical  linear  drawing,  descriptive  geometry,  with  application  to 
ship-building,  elements  of  applied  mechanics,  strength  of  materials,  naval 
architecture  and  theory  of  construction.  It  is  intended  to  organize  two 
independent  courses ;  one  for  pilots,  and  the  other  for  ship-builders. 

d.  Building  and  land-measuring  Schools,  Candidates  for  admission  must 
have  mastered  arithmetic,  algebra  to  equations,  of  the  second  degree,  in- 
clusive, elements  of  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry,  linear  drawing, 
including  the  different  orders  of  architecture.  Afler  an  examination  in 
these  branches  comes,  preparatory  to  an  examination  for  builder  and  land 
measurer,  a  two  year's  course  in  topography,  descriptive  geometry,  and 
its  applications ;  mechanics  applied  to  building ;  theory,  use,  and  treatment 
of  materials ;  stone  cutting ;  construction  in  wood  and  iron. 

To  become  master  of  works  (maestro  de  obras)  the  student  must  study 
plans  of  country  dwelling  houses,  and  similar  constructions,  and  also  the 
laws  relating  to  building. 

e.  Normal  Schools  for  primary  instruction.  These  schools,  although 
part  of  the  primary  system,  rank  in  this  class  of  schools. 

Teachers  in  the  professional  schools  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  have  the  degree  of  licentiate  in  the  faculty,  including  their  depart- 
ment, or  an  equivalent  professional  title. 

Their  salary  reaches  from  10,000  to  14,000  reals,  with  the  examination 
fees,  and  is  increased  regularly.  In  regard  to  inspection,  government,  and 
accounts,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  Institutes. 

III.      SnPBBIOB  IKSTBUCTION. 

Spain  possesses  ten  universities,  viz :  at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Granada, 
Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Santiago,  Seville,  Valencia,  Yalladolid,  and  Saragossa. 

There  are  five  faculties :  1,  philosophy  and  literature ;  2,  exact  sciences, 
mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences ;  3,  pharmacy ;  4,  medicine ; 
5,  law. 

Madrid  possesses  all  five  faculties,  and  in  connection  with  the  second  a 
higher  school  for  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

The  philosophical  faculty  has  been  (June  18,  1867)  suppressed  at 
Oviedo,  Santiago,  Valencia,  and  Valladolid. 

The  faculty  of  exact  sciences  has  been  (June  18,  1867)  reduced  to  the 
Baccalaureate  requirements  at  Granada,  Seville,  and  Valencia,  and  to  the 
licentiates  at  Barcelona. 

The  faculty  of  law  exists  in  all. 

The  faculty  of  pharmacy  exists  at  Barcelona,  Granada,  and  Santiago; 
that  of  medicine  at  Barcelona,  Granda,  Santiago,  Seville,  Valencia,  and 
VaUadoUd. 
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The  faculty  of  theology  was  suppressed  as  part  of  the  public  Uniyenity 
in  Oct.  25,  1868. 

Three  degrees  are  given :  the  Baccalaureate,  the  Licentiate,  and  that  of 
Doctor.  By  the  law  of  1857,  the  last  could  be  conferred  at  Madrid  alone, 
but  since  1868,  it  can  now  be  given  in  all  the  universities. 

The  universities  are  under  the  government  of  a  rector,  now  (1868) 
appointed  from  among  the  professors  by  the  government,  a  vice-rector,  who 
fills  the  place  of  the  rector  when  absent,  and  a  general  secretary.  The 
rector,  at  Madrid,  has  a  salary  of  40,000  reals,  and  elsewhere,  of  30,000 ;  the 
secretary  a  salary  of  12,000,  gradually  raised  to  from  20,000  to  24,000. 
In  every  capital  of  a  university  district  there  is  a  University  Council,  with 
certain  judicial  powers  over  teachers  and  pupils,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
rector,  and  consisting  of  the  deans  of  the  faculties,  and  the  directors  of  the 
higher  schools,  the  trade  schools,  and  the  special  schools. 

Higher  Special  Schools.  The  higher  special  schools  have  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  universities  as  the  professional  or  special  schools  to  the  insti- 
tutes. They  are,  1,  the  Madrid  Institution  for  training  engineers  of  roads, 
bridges,  canals,  and  forts,  and  mines ;  2,  the  school  of  agricultural  engi- 
neering ;  8,  the  diplomatic  school  at  Madrid ;  4,  the  schools  for  notaries 
at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Granada,  Oviedo,  and  Valladolid ;  5,  the  industrial 
school  at  Madrid,  and  the  Barcelona  High  School  for  industrial  engineers ; 
6,  the  art  schools  at  Madrid,  especially  the  High  School  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  engraving,  the  High  School  of  architecture  (and  also  of 
machinery  and  surveying),  and  the  conservatory  of  music  and  decla- 
mation.    There  are  15  provincial  schools  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  colleges  and  institutes,  reached,  in 
1859,  was  757. 

The  military  special  schools  are  under  the  Ministries  of  Land  and  Na- 
val Warfare.  With  the  exception  of  the  schools  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, the  professors  must  have  the  degree  of  doctor,  or  its  equivalent  in 
their  several  departments. 

Church  Seminaries,  There  are  59  of  these,  established  according  to 
the  prescriptions  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Societies.  There  are  a  number  of  literary  or  scientific  societies,  called 
academies,  athenaeums,  &c.  Particularly  deserving  of  mention  are  the 
economical  organizations  called  Amigos  del  pais,  which  maintain  chairs  of 
agriculture,  trade,  and  industry,  political  economy,  physics,  mathematics, 
popular  astronomy,  literature  and  art,  with  a  few  courses  on  primary  in- 
struction.    They  are  divided  into  special  sections,  like  the  athenieums. 

Higher  instruction  for  girls.  Secondary  and  superior  instruction  for  girls 
is  obtained  in  the  cloister  schools. 

Education  in  foreign  countries.  An  education  obtained  in  a  foreign 
country  is  recognized  in  Spain,  so  far  as  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  legal 
plan  there  pursued. 
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IV.  STATISTICS. 

I.      PaiMABT   INSTRUCTION. 

1.  SdunU  and  Attendance. — 

Public  Schools, 

20,198 

Private 

« 

4,155 

Uieher  PrimAiy  Schools, 

Public, 

Bo^ 

242, 

Girls       14 

«                  « 

Private, 

51, 

7 

Elementary        " 

Public, 

".     ( 

6,217, 

"    4,471 

«<                « 

Private, 

U 

934, 

"     1,212 

Incomplete        " 

PubUc, 

1 

5,241, 

"        848 

««                « 

Private, 

n 

369, 

"        530 

Winter  Primary  Schools, 

Public, 

« 

187, 

tt          72 

<«                    (( 

Private, 

tt 

349, 

"            0 

Mixed 

Public, 

U               i 

4 

2,149 

«<                   « 

Private, 

tt 

396 

Schools  for  Little  Children, 

Public, 

tt 

125 

<(               « 

Private, 

It 

95 

Adults, 

Public, 

tt 

632 

«             « 

Private. 

tt 

212 

, 

Primaiy  Schools  of  all  classes, 

24,353 

Ratio  of  schools  to  the 

population. 

1:147 

1 

PUBUO. 

PEIVAR. 

P^pih  attending  the  Public  Schools.  - 

Boys. 

Girts. 

Boys, 

Girls. 

Higher  Primary  Schools, 

22,049 

1,149 

3,288 

300 

Elementary,  Complete, 

451,803 

293,835 

49,475 

52,417 

"         Incomplete, 

162,866 

45,004 

6,992 

12,509 

Winter  Schools, 

5,606 

1,702 

3,467 

Mixed  Schools, 

51,065 

26,775 

8,865 

2,844 

Schools  for  Little  Children, 

12,907 

2,135 

2,884 

1,397 

Primary  Schools  for  Adults, 

23,199 
729.495 

64 

5,427 
81,198 

259 

372,664 

69,726 

Totals,  Public  and  Private, 

1,102,159 

150,924 

Total,  Boys  and  Girls, 

1,253,083 

PUBUC. 

PBXVATK. 

2   Ages  — 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls, 

Pupils  under  6, 

138,895 

75,593 

17,980 

16,703 

**     between  6  and  9, 

351,039 

183,753 

33,248 

31,094 

"     above  9, 

239,561 

112,788 

29,170 

21,929 

Total,  729,495         372,034  80,398         69,726 

3    Teachers.    Public  Schools.     13,882  males,  and  4,682  females,  comprising 

1.  106  teachers  with  diplomas  for  normal  instruction. 

2.  1,141  "  certiticatcs  of  examination  for  the  higher  primary  in- 

struction. 

3.  6,222  teachers  with  certificates  for  inferior  primary  instruction. 

4.  6,413       "        without  certihcates. 

5.  196  female  teachers  of  the  higher  grade. 

6.  4,032  "  "       lower       ** 

7.  614  "  with  no  certificates. 

18,564  teachers  of  both  sexes  in  the  public  primary  schools. 

Private  Schools.     1,592  males,  and  1,710  females,  comprising 

1 .  23  teachers  with  diplomas  for  normal  instruction. 

2.  159  "  certificates  for  the  higher  primary  schools. 

3.  870  "  "  lower  " 

4.  540  teachers  without  certificates. 

5.  68  female  teachers  of  the  higher  grade. 

6.  1,247  "  "      lower      " 

7.  395  "  without  certificates. 

3,302  teachers  of  both  sexes  in  the  private  primary  schools. 
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4.  Expenses  of  Primary  Schools. — Tlie  total  ootlay  in  1860,  was  65,715,889 
reals,  of  which  41,681,536  realB  was  paid  in  salaries,  and  204,102  in 
pensions. 

To  meet  part  of  this  expense,  5,702,219  reals  were  paid  hj  the  fiuniliei 
of  the  pupils,  as  school  money,  and  1,466,632  by  charitable  foundations. 

5.  Official  ettintate  of  school  aecommodatiotu  emd  mdhtfds, 

One-tliird  of  the  girls'  schools,  and  two-thirds  of  the  boys'  were  held  in 
apartments  belonging  to  the  communes ;  the  rest  in  hired  tenements;,  the 
majority  being  in  wretched  condition. 

Out  of  the  24,353  primary  schools,  15,019  were,  in  1860,  officially  reported 
as  defective,  and  instructed  as  follows : 


Individaal  method. 
Simultaneous  method, 
Mutual 
Mixed 

FUBUO. 
Boys,          OirU, 

4,467            751 

4,460         1,686 

218            102 

5,648         2,886 

14,793         5,425 

FUTAn. 

Boys.          GirU, 

1,068             527 

694           596 

23               5 

621            621 

2,406         1,749 

6,813 

7,348 

348 

9,776 

Totals, 

24,353 

II.      BECOSTDART  AND  BFECIAL  IMSTBUCTIOH. 

In  1861  there  were  institutes  or  public  colleges  in  57  cities,  with  an 
attendance  of  21,478  pupils,  as  follows: 

General  Bmnehes,  Sjpeeial  Btamekes. 
Institutes,                                  12,427  1,711 

Schools  tuid  Colleges,  3,966  241 

Taught  at  homo,  3,130  3 

19,523  1,955 

The  attendance  on  the  professional  secondary  schools,  which  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  in  late  years,  was  as  follows  in  1860-1 : 

Four  Veterinary  Schools,  909 

Two  Trades  Schools,  179 

Nine  Navigation  Schools,  587 

Four  Mining  Schools,  223 

Four  Normal  Schools,  males,  2,794 

"                 "              females,  688 

Total,  5,380 

The  following  was  the  attendance  of  other  special  schools  in  1860-1 : 

Agricultural  Schools,  78 

Industrial  Kngineering  Schools,  404 

Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts,  3,536 

Schools  of  Diplomacy,  61 

Schools  for  Notaries,  92 

Conservatory  for  Music  and  Declamation,  501 

total,  4,672 

School  for  Civil  Engineers  and  Mining,  60 

"         Engineers  of  Roads,  Canals  and  Ports,  1 67 

"         Wardens  ( Con'rematires  dm  mines),  25 

"        Builders  in  public  works,  101 

Total,  I—      858 
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III.      SUPERIOR  IH8TRUCTIOX. 

Hiere  are  ten  universities,  with  an  attendance  (1 860-1)  as  follows: 


« 


10  Fi 

icultiefl 

of  philosophy  and  bteratore. 

1,065 

10 

«( 

exact  sciences, 

1,132 

4 

« 

pharmacy, 

514 

7 

« 

medicine,    . 

1,626 

10 

« 

civil  and  canon  law, 

3,463 

M 

administrative  law, 

506 

M 

theology  (now  abolished). 

305 

Total,  8,611 

There  are  seven  special  schools  for  the  military  service,  viz :  One  Col- 
lege for  Infantry  Cadets,  with  510  students;  one  College  for  Cavalry, 
with  108  students. 

The  School  for  Artillery  had,  during  the  years  from  1852  to  1861,  459 
pupils.    The  regimental  schools  of  tlie  same  corps  numbered  1,639  pupils. 

The  Marine  Schools  numbered  157;  the  Academy  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Fleet,  18 ;  the  School  of  Condestablesj  202 ;  the  Special  School  of  Marine 
Engineering,  16 ;  and  100  pupils  on  board  the  school  steamer. 

The  military  schools  are  less  attended  by  pupils  of  the  middle  class 
than  formerly,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fill  the  quota  in  the  marine  schools. 

The  59  Church  Seminaries  numbered  1859-60,  21,170  pupils,  of  whom 
670  enjoyed  a  whole  free  place,  235  a  half. 

IV.     ACADBMIES,  GALLERIES,  SOCIETIES. 

There  were,  in  1861,  71  literary  associations,  with  12,830  members,  and 
36  libraries,  with  30,520  books  (of  which  1,506  are  MSSJ.  Four  of  these 
societies  were  private ;    109  courses  were  given  on  different  subjects. 

There  were  32  of  the  associations  called  amigos  del  pais,  with  4,478 
members.    In  Granada  and  Madrid  ladies  are  admitted  to  these  societies. 

Among  the  institutions  to  advance  science  and  the  arts,  and  literary 
culture  generally,  may  be  specified : 

1.  Royal  Academy  of  Spain,  founded  in  1714,  after  the  model  of  the 
Academia  della  Crusca  in  Florence  (1582),  to  improve  and  purify  the 
Spanish  language ;  Royal  Academy  of  Spanish  History,  founded  in  1 739 ; 
Academy  of  History  and  (geography,  at  Valladolid,  and  the  Literary 
Academy  at  Seville,  both  founded  in  1 753. 

2.  Royal  Gallery  of  Paintings,  at  Madrid,  founded  in  1512;  among  its 
2,000 paintings,  are  62  by  Velasquez;  46  byMurillo;  53  by  Reubens;  22 
by  Viin  Dyke  ;  43  by  Titian;  10  by  Raffaelle,  and  excellent  specimens  of 
other  schools  and  artists. 

3.  National  Library,  with  over  200,000  volumes ;  Scientific  Collections 
of  the  Academy  de  san  Fernando ;  Conservatory  of  the  Arts,  etc. 

We  give  on  the  next  page  a  summary  of  the  Educational  Statistics  of 
Spain,  gathered  firom  other  sources. 
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School  StatLHics^lSeS, 

I.  Elementary  Schools. — ^These  are  classided  into  Primary  for  rery  joaag 
children,  and  Superior  for  the  older,  with  other  schools  having  both  older  and 
younger  pupils.  Of  those  of  a  public  character  there  were  18,250,  of  which 
100  were  for  infants,  and  272  for  adults — having  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
912,195  pupils.  There  were  besides  3,800  private  schools  of  an  elementary 
character  with  134,383  pupils,  making  an  aggregate  of  22,060  schools,  and 
1,251.053  pupils,  or  one  to  every  13  of  the  population.  The  census  shows  a 
large  number  of  adults  not  reached  by  any  school,  public  or  private. 

II.  Secondary  Schools.— These  embrace  the  following  institutions : — Fifty- 
eight  public  colleges,  with  10,525  pupils;  42  private  colleges  with  3*241  pupils, 
and  a  large  numlver  of  boarding  institutions  under  the  charge  of  ecclesiastics, 
with  22,000  pupils.  There  are  also  belonging  to  this  class  numerous  colleges, 
which  nre  supported  by  the  municipalities,  every  largo  town  and  village  being 
bound,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  to  maintain  one  or  more  of  these  schools 
for  public  instruction. 

III.  SuPKRiOR  iKSTRUcnox. — Tlicre  are  10  Universities,  each  with  a  Facnlty 
of  Science,  Philosophy  and  Law;  6,  Theology;  7,  Medicine,  and  4,  Pharmacy — 
as  follows : — 

Ttn  uj  Sciejices. — Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Ovicdo,  Salamanca,  Santiago 
Seville,  Valencia,  Valladolid,  Zaragossa — 46  professors,  127  students.  Ten  of 
Philohophy  and  Literature. — 51  professors,  191  students.  Ten  of  Law. — 80 
I)rofessors,  3,742  students.  Six  of  Theology. — Madrid,  Oviedo,  Salanoanca,  San- 
tiago, Seville,  Zaragossa — 14  professors,  326  stodents.  Sevtn  of  Medicine. — 
Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Santiago,  Seville,  Valencia,  Valladolid — 73  profes- 
sors, 1,155  student.s.  F<mr  Pharmary. — Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Santia- 
go— 11  professors,  503  students.     Totals  275  professors,  6, 104  students. 

IV.  Schools  of  Special  iNSTUucnoN. — 
Commerce,   9,  with  27   professors  and  553  scholars; 
Navigation,  14,  with  40  professors  and  586  scholars; 

Farm  Superintendence  and  Hand  Surveying,  5,  with  20  professors  and 

402  scholars; 
Veterinary,  4,  with   15  professors  and  1,078  scholars; 

Civil  Engineers,  1,  with  10  professors  and  115  scholars; 

Mine.*),  1,  with  8  professors  and  34  scholars; 

Forestry,  1,  with  4  professors  and  12  scholars; 

Architect»ire,  1,  with  7  professors  and  23  scholars; 

Industrial  Schools,  6,  with  54  professors  and  1,806  scholars; 

Diplomacy,  1,  with  6  professors  and  43  scholars; 

Notarial  Schools,  10,  with  471  scholars; 

Painting,  7,  with  20  professors  and  2,271  scholars  ; 

Sculpture,  3,  with  7  professors  and  114  scholars; 

Engraving,  3,  with  3  professors  and  14  Fchokrs; 

•  Music  and  Declamation,  1,  with  37  professors  and  531  scholars. 

According  to  the  statement  of  an  article  by  Prof.  Le  Roy  in  the  Encyclope- 
diae  Pedagogic,  on  the  school  system  of  Spain,  there  were  in  1860  8,611  stu- 
dents in  the  different  universities;  24,353  Elementery  schools,  of  which  20,198 
were  public. 


■*..,■*  — ,-  --.  - 
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Worcester  Classical  A2n>  English  Hiw  flonOL. 

Tbs  bvilding,  erected  in  1870-71,  by  the  city  of  WoraMfeerte'  the  accommo- 
dation of  tke  Public  High  School  nt  a  cost  of  $170,0M|  after  designs  of  Gam- 
briel  aud  Richardson,  Architects  of  New  York,  will  aoeoavodftto  500  pupihif 
and  contains  nine  school-rooms,  each  about  thirty  feet  fltvm^  three  of  which 
are  on  tlie  principal  floor,  and  six  in  the  second  story.  Tbs  first  story  also  con- 
tains a  large  room  for  tlie  library,  and  a  lecture-room  connected  with  which  on 
one  side  is  a  chemical  laboratory  fitted  up  with  all  the  appliances  for  tlie  prac- 
tical study  of  chemistry,  and  on  tlie  other  a  room  for  Wiiloeophical  apparatus. 
At  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  is  a  room  for  the  pnncipal,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  several  school-rooms,  by  bells  and  speaking  tubes.  In  addition 
to  the  school-rooms  mentioned,  the  second  story  contains  private  rooms  for  the 
teachers,  and  two  recitation  rooms.  The  third  stoiy  is  occupied  by  the  large 
hall,  seventy-six  feet  long  by  sixty-two  feet  wide,  four  connecting  rooms  at  the 
comers  of  tlie  building,  arranged  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  enlarging  the  hall, 
or  for  other  purposes  as  exigencies  may  require.  Tlie  wide  balls  extending 
lengthwise  of  the  building,  witli  commodious  stairways  at  each  end,  form  a 
main  characteristk;  in  the  first  and  second  stories.  The  entrances  for  tiie  schol- 
ars are  in  the  basement ;  that  for  girls  at  the  nortli  end,  and  that  for  boys  at 
the  south  end,  and  tliey  communicate  with  rooms  for  wardrobes,  Ac.  The  mid- 
dle part  of  the  basement  is  devoted  to  a  gymoasium.  Tho  building  is  finished 
with  varnished  pine  throughout 

The  exterior  walls  are  of  pressed  brKk  with  Nova  Sootia  stone  trimmings, 
and  black  brk^ks  are  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  featuro  of  decora- 
tion. A  handsome  double  stairway  of  granite,  brick  and  fireestone,  leads  to  tho 
main  entrance,  aud  above  this  rises  a  slender,  lofty  tower  of  exquisite  grace, 
arranged  for  dock,  bell,  and  observatory. 

A  very  fine  toned  bell,  manufactured  by  Menecly  and  Kimberly,  bell  found- 
ers, of  Troy,  N.  T.,  has  been  placed  in  tho  tower  by  tlte  liberality  of  a  citizen 
(William  DickinsonX  at  an  expense  of  $1,000.  A  large  ck>ck,  which  strikes 
the  hours,  from  the  Manufactory  of  Howard  A  Ca,  Boston,  has  also  been  placed 
in  it ;  this,  with  twelve  smaller  ones  in  as  many  different  rooms,  costing  $1,000, 
are  the  gift  of  another  citizen  (Hon.  Edward  Earle).  These  small  clocks  are 
operated  by  a  battery  connected  with  the  large  clock ;  thus  uniformity  of  time 
will  be  secured  througliout  the  building.  One  of  Chiekcring's  grand  pianos, 
costing  $1,200,  is  the  munificent  gift  of  tho  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury. 

Tho  arches  above  the  windows  on  the  first  floor,  tho  ornamental  work  about 
the  eaves,  and  around  the  dial  on  the  tower,  and  near  the  slating  of  the  tower 
and  of  tlie  corner  pinnacles,  are  of  black  brick,  interspersed  with  brick  of  the 
natural  color.  A  water-table  of  stone  marks  tho  line  of  the  first  floor;  and  a 
corresponding  string  course  coimects  the  window  sills  of  the  second  story ;  be- 
neath the  latter  there  is  a  line  of  red  brick  and  black  brick  in  alternate  pairs, 
placed  cornerwise,  after  a  manner  technically  called  herring  hone.  The  same 
style  of  ornamentation  is  employed  in  the  balustrades  around  the  front  entrance 
and  the  balcony  at  the  base  of  the  tower.  Variety  is  also  given  to  the  slating 
upoQ  the  roof  and  the  slats  to  the  openings  in  the  bell-tower,  by  the  introduo- 
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tion  of  red  with  the  black  date.  The  dial  ia  composed  of  ^plte  tlea,  laid  in 
mortar  with  the  brick.  All  the  atone-work,  except  the  abovft  named  belta,  ia 
flush  with  the  surface  of  the  brick  walla,  the  ornamented  work  being  undercat.. 
From  the  roof  an  excellent  view  of  the  city  can  be  obtained ;  and  from  the 
opening  in  the  tower  almost  every  building  in  the  citj  can  be  seen. 

There  is  an  entrance  to  the  basement  beneath  the  portico  in  fhmt.  From 
this  portico  beneath  the  tower,  with  its  massive  Bquare  columns  and  its  groined 
arches  above,  three  heavj  oak  doors  open  into  the  mam  hall  which  is  contiuu- 
ous  with  the  spacious  passage  twenty  feet  in  width  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  building.  The  ceiling  at  the  intersection  of  these  halla,  and  in  the  hall 
on  the  third  floor,  is  paneled ;  and  appropriate  cornices  adorn  the  halls  and  the 
rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  Tlie  arrangement  of  rooms,  their  dimen- 
sions, ftc,  are  plainly  exhibited  in  the  preceding  plans.  Each  wardrobe  is  pro- 
vided with  rows  of  stalls,  with  passages  between,  by  which  the  capacity  of 
each  room  is  multiplied.  Tiie  brick  partition  walls  whicli  separate  tlie  several 
rooms,  are  supported  above  the  play-room  by  heavy  iron  girdeO)  resting  upon 
brick  piers  and  four  iron  columns  in  tlie  center. 

The  philosophical  apparatus  room  is  provided  with  a  large  case  and  shelves, 
m  broad  table,  drawers  and  cupboarda.  The  lecture-room  contains  a  tuble  fitted 
op  in  the  most  approved  style  for  chemical  and  philosophical  experiments  and 
lectures.  Seats  elevated  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheater,  will  accommodate 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  tables 
and  all  the  appliances  for  individual  experiment  by  the  class.  Thirty  pupils 
can  work  at  one  time.  Around  the  long  tables  in  the  libraiy  two  dosen  pupila 
can  together  consult  books  of  reference. 

The  audience  haJl  will  seat  seven  hundred  people ;  and  by  opening  the  broad 
aliding  doors  to  tlie  front  anterooms  there  are  seats  for  one  thousand.  These 
anterooms  might  all  be  used  aa  class-rooms.  A  stage  in  front  and  another  in 
0w  rear  provide  for  both  music  and  oratory. 

Kach  school-room  is  furnished  with  tables  for  the  teachers,  and  the  Normal 
dedu  and  chairs^  manufactured  by  Joseph  Ross,  of  Boston. 

Heat  and  VenlUatiorL 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam,  by  the  two  systems  of  direct  and  indirect 
ndiation  combined.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  employ  only  the  indirect  radia- 
tk>n ;  but  to  guard  agaiiuit  a  chance  that  this  as  arranged  might  be  insufficient, 
it  was  decided  to  place  radiators  in  the  scliool-rooms  and  halls.  The  steam  ia 
generated  in  two  tubular  boilers,  each  4  icet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  long, 
which  are  placed  in  a  building  a  hundred  feet  or  more  distant  from  the  school- 
house  ;  and  the  steam  is  carried  under  ground  in  pipes  wound  with  felt  and 
otherwise  protected.  It  has  been  found  easy  to  warm  the  entire  building  to  a 
desired  temperature  in  the  coldest  weather  with  a  pressure  of  five  to  eight 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  with  an  average  consumption  of  about  a  ton  of 
coal  per  day. 

The  arrangements  for  ventilation  are  as  follows:  The  lecture-room  has  large 
ngistera  in  the  ceiling,  opening  into  foul  air-ducts  running  up  to  the  belfiy ; 
and  one  school-room  has  ducts  similarly  arranged,  except  that  the  registera  are 
placed  in  the  floor.  All  other  rooms  have  registers  placed  in,  or  near  the  floor, 
oooneciing  with  large  ventilators  on  the  roof,  by  a  separate  duct  for  each  room. 
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Eacb  oT  these  duett  b*a  connected  with  it  >  xmiller  flae,  itarting  in  the  bus- 
mcnC,  Rnd  tennitiatiDg  ]iiU  above  tbe  opening  in  the  duct  Tot  the  adniinion  of 
Ibul  air;  and  in  th!«  small  tine,  it  is  tbe  design  to  create  a  draft  by  ■  buminK 
gaa  jet.  Tliia  part  or  the  lyatem  has  not  been  carried  oat,  and  judging  Erom 
the  limited  trial  nude  tlius  far  it  it  thought  that  eScient  TenlilatiDg  will  be  se- 
cured without  requiring  extra  heat  for  creating  a  draft.  Iii  addition  to  tha 
above  described  means  ot  ventilation,  there  are  flues  in  tlis  outer  walls  open- 
ing beneath  tlie  projecting  eavea  and  eonnec^ng  with  the  Bereiml  rooms  by 
registera  placed  near  tlio  floor.  Theao  flues  can  be  expected  to  be  of  practical 
Taloe  onljr  jo  excepticmal  aisles  of  the  atnMiphere. 

Dedication,  Decemhtr  30,  1B71 

The  exercises  of  dedication,  amnged  by  a  Hpecial  committee  of  the  CItj 
Council,  were  lield  in  the  larfre  hall  In  tbe  upper  part  of  the  building,  which 
was  fllled  10  its  utmost  capacity  wjtli  an  inlcrei>tcd  audience.  The  platform 
WDS  flUed  with  an  assemblage  of  dtBlin)cuished  ciliicns,  ex-mayors,  roemben 
of  the  City  Council  of  1870,  1871  and  1872,  menibers  of  the  School  Board,  tbs 
directors  of  tlie  Free  ["ublic  Library,  clergymen  and  others.  Xumerous  bcIiooI 
ofBccrs  and  tcacliera  from  other  cities  were  present,  as  invited  guests. 

AddrcHcs  were  made  by  llie  mayor,  Edward  Karle.  by  P.  Kmory  Aldridi 
{Chairman  vf  Uif/h  School  Cammillte),  Mr.  Davit  (Priticipal  of  Iht  Ili^h  S^oalj, 
Col.  Mjrblo  (SajKriiiteailmt  of  City  .S'eAoob),  Ei-Gov.  A.  H.  Bullock,  Gi-n. 
Eaton  (t'  S  CooimtMioner  nf  Education),  Josepli  Wliile  (Secrtlary  Slalt  Board 
ef  HditcativaX  Henry  Barniinl,  and  Pres.  Uinor  (Trfl's  Cullegi). 
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PLAk  or  GfUBTEs  Oak  School  Hodse,  Hartford,  Conk. 

Tlie  building  tbf  the  riiblic  School  on  Cliarter  Oak  Street,  in  tho  South 
Meadow,  within  the  CSolt  otnbankmeut^  was  erected  in  1871,  at  a  cost  of 
$47,000.  In  this  aggr^gBte  is  included  tho  cost  of  the  ^te,  and  piHng  the 
foundations  ($5,000X  of  tiie  Leutlnf^  apparatus  ($3,500),  and  of  tlie  iron  fence 
and  sidewalks  ($4,560). 

The  building  is  96x64  fbet  on  the  ground,  and  three  stories  high  alcove  tlio 
basement,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  French  roof,  fVom  which  rii^es  the  bell- 
tower. 

The  base  of  tho  building,  for  three  feet  above  tho  ground,  is  of  Portland 
stone,  laid  in  cement,  and  resting  up<.)n  sub.stantiul  piling  driven  to  tho  depth 
of  fiflteen  to  twenty-five  feet.  The  wallji  of  tlie  building  above  the  stone  baso 
arc  faced  with  pressed  briek,  and  the  oops  and  sills  are  of  brown  stone. 

The  brick  walls  are  hollow,  and  couHtruetcd  with  lieavy  outside  pilasters 
through  which  the  ventilating  flues  and   chimneys  arc  carried,  thus  leaving 
the  inside  surface  of  tho  walls  plain  for  blackboards.     For  this  reason,  also 
the  hot  air  fines  are  all  conatrueted  witliin  the  main  central  partition  wall. 

Tho  building  has  four  eiitrancos.  one  at  eneh  side,  and  one  at  each  end.  Tho 
side  doom  are  designed  for  tlie  use  of  teachers  and  visitors,  and  the  two  doors 
at  the  ends  (one  for  mules  ami  the  other  for  females),  opening  direct  into  tho 
plaj'-rooms.  are  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

The  floor  of  the  basement  is  of  reinent,  and  elevated  sf)me  twenty  inches 
above  the  side  walks,  and  the  groundn  arc  fo  graded  as  to  give  them  a  gradual 
descending  slope  from  the  buililiug  outward. 

Tho  basement  is  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  divided  into  rooms  as  shown  on 
the  plan.  Tlie  two  play-rooms  are  each  'A'2  x  25  feet.  The  school-rooms  are 
each  32  X  25  feet,  and  the  wardrobes  17x5  feet. 

These  two  stories  are  each  14i  feet  in  heiglit  in  the  clear.  On  the  third  floor 
is  an  assembly  room.  .'i8x52  feet,  whirh  is  furnislajd  with  a  beautiful  '8teek' 
piano.     This  story  is  10^  feet  high. 

All  the  school-rooms  are  provided  with  platforms,  chairs  and  school  desks  of 
tho  best  models  for  the  u.se  of  the  tesiehers.  The  chairs  and  de«ks  occupied 
by  the  pupils  arc  of  the  mo^^t  approved  patterns,  the  sents  being  hung  on 
pivots  so  as  to  be  thrown  up  or  down  at  tlie  pleasure  or  convenience  of 
the  oceiip:ints  in  taking  or  leaving  their  places.  This  arrangement  al.«»o 
enjiblcs  the  janitor  the  more  readily  to  keep  the  rooms,  and  espef'ially  the  floors, 
neat  and  tidy.  The  sehool-rfX)nis  jirc  all  large  and  commodious,  and  will 
comfortably  seat  five  hundred  pupil.-*. 

Knch  ro()m  has  its  wardrobe  and  hvdrant  on  the  same  floor  for  the  uso  of  the 
pupils,  and  directly  over  these,  suitable  wardrobes  are  arranged  Cot  the  use  of 
the  teacher.';,  making  the  whole  as  complete  and  perfect  as  possible  in  every 
pjirtiiMilar. 

BuiUivf  CvmmitttfP. — Tlngh  Harbison,  T/Cverett  Brainard,  and  Horace  Lord. 

The  building  was  set  apart  for  its  educational  uses  on  tho  6th  of  September, 
1871,  by  appropriate  religious  exercises,  and  addresses  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Fisher, 
Acting  S<rhool  Visitor,  Mr.  Harbison  and  Mr.  Lord  of  the  District  Commit te<\ 
Mr.  Channcey  Harris,  Principal  of  the  South  School.  President  Jackson  and  Prof. 
Huntington  of  Trinity  College,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Childa  of  U\e  T\\<ic\o^\cv^'$s<i\ftVM«^. 
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Plahs  or  SnTRNS*  iNsnTUTB  or  Teghnoloot,  Hobokev,  N.  J. 

Thk  SnvKKB*  IvsTiTUTB  or  Technology  *  in  Hoboken,  New  JereejTf  occa- 
pies  a  large  lot  (426  by  200  feetX  which  was  left  by  the  munificeDt  beDe&ctor 
(Edwin  A.  SteveusX  as  a  site  of  an  Institution  of  Learning,  near  his  own  resi- 
dence on  the  heights  of  Hoboken,  o^rlooking  the  bay  and  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Hoboken.  In  addition  to  this  valuable  lot  for  a  site,  If  r.  Stevens  left 
at  the  discretion  of  his  executors  a  sum  of  money,  which  the  executors  have 
appropriated  to  the  maximum  sum  allowed  ($650,000),  for  the  foundation 
and  establishment  of  an  Institution  of  Learning,  which,  in  view  of  the  existing 
needs  of  the  country  at  large,  and  of  tlie  personal  interest  always  manifested 
by  >ir.  Stevens  in  the  development  of  tlie  mechanic  arts,  they  have  detepdined 
to  be  a  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  have  erected  on  the  site  directed 
a  building  for  its  accommodation. 

The  entire  length  of  the  main  building  is  180  feet  fh>nt,  by  44  feet  deep;  of 
the  west  wing,  60  feet  by  30  feet  wide ;  and  of  the  center  wing  or  Lecture 
Hall,  80  feet  by  50  feet  wide — giving  a  floor  space  of  nearly  one  acre.  Besides 
the  room  in  the  basement  which  is  all  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute, 
there  are  thirty-four  rooms  set  apart  for  the  several  professors  and  their  classesi, 
with  abundant  accommodations  for  the  library,  laboratories,  model  rooms,  and 
larger  and  smaller  lecture  and  class-rooms.  We  have  as  yet  in  the  United 
States  no  single  edifice  so  admirably  arranged  and  richly  equipped  with  all  the 
appliances  of  iDstruction,  experiment  and  illustration,  as  that  of  the  Stevena' 
Institute. 

Tlie  building  has  been  erected,  and  all  the  laboratories  and  architectural  con* 
stnictions  and  fixed  appliances  have  been  incorporated  with  special  reference 
to  the  subjects  to  be  taught  and  illustrated.  In  the  portions  devoted  to 
Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,  tables  with  pneumatic  tank,  and  all  the  conveniences 
for  generating  and  laying  on  the  gases,  and  securing  downward  draught  for  es- 
cape of  Aimes,  with  store-room,  closets  and  drawers  for  largo  and  small  pieces 
of  apparatus ;  in  the  portions  devoted  to  Physics  and  the  entire  Physical  De- 
partment, the  laboratory  is  divided  into  alcoves,  each  devoted  to  some  special 
subject  of  research,  such  as  (1)  Molecular  Physics;  2,  General  Laws  of  Statics 
and  Dynamics;  3,  Hydrostatics  and  Hydrodynamics;  4,  Pneumatics;  5,  G^en- 
enil  Laws  of  Heat ;  6,  Special  Relations  of  Heat  to  Steam ;  7,  Electrical  Meaa- 
urcmonts;  8,  Magnetism;  9,  Sources  of  Electricity;  10,  Light,  each  with  its 
appropriate  constructions  and  appliances ;  in  the  rooms  devoted  to  Mechanical 
work,  connections  with  the  steam-engines  are  made,  screw  cutting  lathe, 
planer,  gear-cuttor  and  milling-machine,  with  a  drill,  a  punch,  as  well  as  all 
necessary  hand  tools,  arc  provided ;  in  the  room  devoted  to  Optics,  all  requisite 
space  and  eonstructural  aids  are  given,  to  make  available  the  largest  and  best 
apparatus  for  class  illustrations  of  optical  phenomena,  or  for  the  prosecution  of 
higher  studies ;  and  so  of  the  other  portions  devoted  to  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Photography,  Ac;  the  building  is  constructed  and  furnished  with  all  the 
recent  adaptations  and  appliances. 

*  A  full  description  of  this  School  of  Mechanical  Enginttring,  which  enibraoe*  t  hifh  feneral 
culture,  at  well  ni  technicnl  traininf;,  with  a  list  of  iU  drawing!,  apparatoi  and  QMdAU^'<«\Vi\i^ 
fiTM  in  oor  next  Volume  (fm  1873). 
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TEHAMA  PBIlfART  SCHOOL-HOCSS 

Is  situated  on  Tehama  street,  and  was  completed  Jan.  Ist,  1867,  at  a  cost  of 
$S8,900,  and  accommodates  1000  pupils.  The  building  is  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  cross ;  the  main  body  is  62  x  76  feet,  the  wings  on  either  side  being  29|  x  33 
feet;  the  entire  frontage  is  III  feet  There  is  a  basement  under  the  entire 
boikUng,  dirided  in  the  centre,  forming  two  wet  weatlier  plaj-rooms  for  boys 
and  girls.  TIte  entrances  are  in  the  angles  of  the  wings ;  two  on  the  front  and 
two  in  the  rear,  approached  by  flights  of  granite  steps.  The  principal  story  is  16 
feet  high  in  the  clear,  with  four  rooms  in  tlie  main  building  24  x  31  fee  t,  and  one 
in  each  wing  18  x  30  feet  The  halls  containing  the  stairways  are  in  the  wings, 
extending  through  from  front  to  rear,  9i  x  30  feet  wide^  with  a  corridor  through 
the  centre,  from  one  to  the  other,  eight  feet  wide.  The  second  story  is  16  feet 
high  in  the  clear,  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  floor,  having  two 
teachers*  rooms,  9i  x  10  feet,  over  the  front  entrances.  The  third,  or  upper 
floor,  is  13  feet  high  in  the  clear;  the  rooms  in  the  front  and  wings  are  the  same  as 
below,  besides  an  assembly  ball  41  x  49  feet,  with  a  domesky-light  in  the  centre^ 
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PlnUl  roK  *  PUXIST  BoBOOt. 

The  plan  prepared  u  *  model  for  »  FrimH7  Scbool  baDding  n 
rooms  on  each  floor,  with  hat  and  bonnet  roams  and  other  conTOmences.  Tha 
room  designed  Tor  the  Prindptd  is  33  x  33  Teet  It  hss  an  area  of  TE9  squar* 
feet,  sad  will  seat  comfortably  mnetj-flve  pupils.  The  clan-room  are  eadi 
31 X  20  Teet,  and  contain  HO  square  (bet  The;  are  dwigned  to  seat  fixty 
pnpOs  «ach.  Upon  oach  flow  maj  be  seated  three  himdred  and  thir^-fiva 
pupils.  The  whole  boUding  will  seat  conrenientlj  six  hundred  and  eereDlr 
papils.  The  projection  on  the  nde  admita  the  hat  and  bonnet  rooms,  stairw^ 
and  reiiriDg  room  Ibr  the  teacbers.  i^a  in  tbe  plan  provided  for  the  Gnunmar 
School  building,  this  admits  of  the  view  of  the  entire  school  from  the  desk  of 
the  Principal,  and  when  occasion  reqaiies,  bj  elevatiog  the  lower  Bssh  of  tha 
paititioD,  the  pupils  of  all  the  rooms  may  be  addressed  ftom  Uie  platform  in  the 
Frindpal's  apartment. 
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THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  DEMANDED  BY  THE  AGE, 

OOMmSSBO  III  COimSCTXOIl   with  the   BDVCATIOXAL  ITSTBM  op  FKUtSSlCB  FROBCL. 

By  Plof.  J.  H.  Von  Fichtai* 


I.  EDUOATION — THE  PROBLSM  07  THK  AGE. 

Since  Pestalozzi's  great  movement,  it  has  become,  at  least  in  Germany, 
a  uniycraally  recognized  conviction,  that  only  by  means  of  an  improved 
popular  education,  can  the  many  defects  of  civil,  social  and  family  life 
be  thoroughly  corrected,  and  a  better  future  be  assured  to  our  posterity. 
It  may  be  asserted,  still  more  universally,  that  the  fate  of  a  people,  its 
growth  and  decay,  depend,  ultimately  and  mainly,  on  the  education 
which  is  given  to  its  youth.  Hence  follows,  with  the  same  indisputable 
certainty,  the  next  axiom :  that  nation  which,  in  all  its  classes,  possesses 
the  most  thorough  and  varied  cultivation,  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  the 
most  powerful  and  the  happiest,  among  the  peoples  of  its  century ;  invin- 
dble  to  its  neighbors  and  envied  by  its  contemporaries,  or  an  example 
for  them  to  imitate.  Indeed,  it  can  be  asserted,  with  the  exactness  of  a 
mathematical  truth,  that  even  the  most  reliable  preparation  for  war 
can  be  most  surely  reached  through  the  right  education  of  physically- 
developed  young  men.  This  conviction  also  gains  ground  in  Germany ; 
and  renewed  efforts  are  now  made  to  introduce  gymnastics  (turnen)  into 
the  system  of  common  school  education,  freed  from  all  cumbersome 
modifications,  and  restored  to  their  simple,  first  principles. 

But  the  problems  of  national  education  are  far  from  being  limited  to 
these  immediate,  practical  aims.  Its  workings  must  not  alone  cover  the 
present  and  its  necessities ;  the  great  plan  of  national  education  must 
comprehend  unborn  generations,  the  future  of  our  race,  the  immediate 
and  therefore  the  most  distant.  Finally,  man  must  not  be  educated 
for  the  State  alone  (after  the  manner  of  Greece  and  Rome),  but  the 
highest  civil  and  educational  aim  must  be  to  lead  the  individual  and 
the  whole  race  toward  their  moral  perfection.  National  education  must 
therefore  extend  beyond  the  popular  and  expedient ;  must  construct 
its  foundations  on  pure  and  universal  humanity,  and  then  raise  upon 
these  whatever  national  and  professional  wants  require.  This  grada- 
tion of  requirements  strictly  held,  will  prove  to  be  a  guiding  rule  of  great 
importance. 

Here  now,  it  may  seem — and  "  idealizing  educators  "  have  frequently 
received  such  reproaches — as  if  in  these  demands,  far  off,  impossible 

*  Traiwlated  by  Emily  Meyer,  wiUi  tiighi  verbal  alterations  and  abridgements. 
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problems  were  treated  o(^  as  if  educational  Utopias  were  desired,  instead 
of  looking  after  what  is  nearest  and  most  necessary.  And  one  could  sajy 
even  with  an  appearance  of  right,  that  inasmuch  as  we  perform  what  is 
near  and  sure,  we  approach,  at  least  progreasiyely,  our  highest  goal. 
For  national  education  is  a  work  so  comprehensive,  complicated  and 
prodigious,  that  it  can  be  realized  only  in  favorable  periods  and  withio 
very  circumscribed  limits. 

Admitting  this  last,  we  hope  still  to  show  how  directly  practical  the 
consideration  of  that  universal  question  of  principle  is,  and  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  present  will  only  reach  its  aim  by  beginning  at  this  point 
We  arc  undeniably  entering  a  new  era.  We  are  preparing  to  cast  aside 
the  last  remnants  of  the  middle  ages.  Inherited  rights  are  precarious,  or 
at  least  they  can  claim  no  legal  sonction,  while,  nevertheless,  much  in 
our  manners  and  customs  remind  us  of  the  past  No  one  is  compelled 
to  serve  another,  and  no  individual  enjoys  in  idleness  the  profits  of 
another  man*s  labor ;  but  for  each,  labor  and  capacity  are  to  be  the  sole 
supports  of  his  position  in  life.  Thus  each  is  thrown  upon  his  own 
exertions,  and  the  path  of  unlimited  competition  and  zealous  efibrt  is 
opened  to  all. 

For  this  reason  there  should  no  longer  be  a  privileged  class,  but  to 
each,  approximately  at  least,  must  be  offered  every  thing  which  belongs 
to  a  universal  human  culture,  and  wliat  his  particular  ampacities  de- 
mand or  arc  able  to  appropriate.  Only  upon  these  two  conditions  can 
the  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  be  fitted  for  the  future  **  struggle  for 
existence,'^  to  continue  equal  to  the  increased  requirements,  and  fulfill 
ably  his  chosen  calling. 

This  new  great  principle  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  to  all  which  their 
talents  can  grasp,  demands  a  plan  of  education  fundamentally  renovated 
and  readjusted.  In  every  given  case,  the  education  must  be  strictly 
proportional  to  the  conditions  which  the  period  ofiers.  But  it  can  not  be 
denied,  that  in  the  present  period  this  proportional  relation  has  not  been 
reached ;  yes,  there  is  even  danger  tlutt  it  may  be  missed  of,  by  a  mis- 
taken arrangement  of  details.  For  this  reason,  those  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  of  educating  rests,  must  recognize  clearly  the  final  aim  of 
the  same,  and  prepare  it  with  practical  certainty,  through  all  the  neces- 
sary grades.  Above  all,  therefore,  theoretically  there  must  be  do  vacil- 
lation in  principles,  practically  no  failure  in  the  correct  issues  I  If  wo 
should  succeed  only  in  spreading  a  wholesome  light  over  these  two 
points,  wc  should  feel  that  we  had  solved  our  present  problem. 

Our  politicians  and  State  educators  differ  widely  in  regard  to  that  aim; 
and  this  is  the  next  ground  where  the  struggle  should  begin.  Whoever 
considers  a  republic  the  highest  goal  to  which  a  State  can  attain,  laments 
that  he  sees  no  republicans  around  him ;  these  true  education  must 
make.  But  what  the  republican  spirit,  in  which  the  people  are  to  be 
educated,  really  is,  there  is  no  thorough  insight.  This  spirit  is  the  op- 
posite of  that  which  has  till  now  existed,  and  which  sees  true  freedom 
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only  in  a  leveling  equality,  and  the  OTerthrow  of  old  authority  and  social 
barriers ;  and  above  all  admits  no  civil  compulsion  in  education.  Each 
individual  must  cultivate  himself  for  such  practical  purposes  as  ho 
chooses,  and  as  well  as  he  can.  Education  and  its  institutions  must  ba 
entirely  untrammeled.  As  a  fitting  example  we  can  refer  to  what  is 
irelated  of  North  America,  where  the  educational  conditions,  and  the 
consequent  family  life,  arc  free  in  general  The  pupil  is  prepared,  as 
early  as  possible,  to  help  himself  onward,  in  some  form  of  profitable 
business  The  greatest  activity,  and  the  richest  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty, is  the  aim  of  each.  Though  German  republicanism  may  reject 
these  principles,  it  must  still  admit  that  there  is  consistency  in  them, 
and  that  if  the  State  has  no  higher  aim  than  to  become  a  great  indus- 
trial and  fiscal  institution,  an  immense  phalanstery  for  the  most  enhanced 
pleasures  of  this  mortal  life,  this  purpose  is  being  realized  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean,  in  a  highly  practical  way,  and  without  unnecessary 
complications;  not,  indeed,  without  already  displaying  the  moral  evils 
which  unavoidably  accompany  its  progress,  and  to  which  our  republican 
sages  persistently  shut  their  eyes. 

Those  who  find  their  ideal  state  in  old  feudalism,  in  simple  submission 
to  the  fatherly  care  of  ^*  princes  by  the  grace  of  God,^*  and  see  in  a  full 
return  to  such  conditions  the  only  safety  from  the  dangers  of  the  present, 
must  also  contemplate  a  reform,  indeed  a  retrograde  movement,  of  the 
educational  system.  They  will  insist  upon  clinging  to  old  things,  even  to 
preserving  what  is  decayed,  solely  because  it  is  consecrated  by  author- 
ity. Nor  are  we  without  example  of  this ;  for  we  find  a  North  German 
State,  betraying  a  lamentable  inconsistency  and  blindness  in  settling 
the  most  important  question  of  popular  education,  limits  the  range  and 
thoroughness  of  instruction,  and  thus  destroys  the  germs  of  its  future 
growth  as  a  State. 

These  two  parties — we  have  mentioned  only  their  extreme  character- 
istics, while  numerous  intermediate  grades  exist— designate  only  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  antithesis,  which  touches  all  the  political  and  social 
questions  of  the  age.  They  stand  upon  the  broad  field  of  the  literature 
and  opinions  of  our  time,  as  if  separated  by  a  wide  chasm,  and  in  irre- 
concilable hostility.  They  could,  however,  by  returning  to  their  first, 
true  principles,  and  acquiring  a  clearer  insight,  be  brought  to  recognize 
each  other ;  and,  instead  of  incessantly  quarreling,  be  made  to  acknowl- 
edge their  relative  rights,  and  work  harmoniously  upon  the  common  task 
of  improving  the  education  of  the  people.  We  consider  it  not  only  de- 
sirable, but  possible,  that  the  work  of  reconciliation  should  begin  with  a 
true  appreciation  of  popular  education,  whioh  is  the  common  aim  ol 
both  sides.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  conservatives,  who  will  sacrifice 
nothing  which  is  sanctified  by  age  and  authority,  do  not  see  how,  in 
thus  destroying,  that  which  is  truly  valuable  and  enduring  can  be  pre- 
served. For  the  new  form  in  which  it  is  to  arise  more  enduringly,  does 
not  present  itself  so  distinctly  that  they  can  recognize  it    This  givee 
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tbem  8  right  to  protest  thmt  it  is  better  to  retain  the  oldest  posidTe  IbriD 
than  sink  into  the  nothingness  of  a  bare  negation ;  no  new  form  should 
be  introduced  which  is  not  at  least  a  full  compensation  for  the  old. 

On  the  other  side,  we  see  reformers  too  frequently  losing  themselres 
in  what  is  external  or  unessential.  Thej  do  not  often  get  beyond  empty 
plans  of  abolition.  They  are  clear  as  to  what  they  do  not  want,  but  do 
not  pcrceiTC  as  clearly  what  is  permanently  to  fill  the  place  of  that  which 
they  reject.  They  are  deeply  mistaken  if  they  think,  that,  in  ridding 
thcmselres  of  certain  hindrances,  they  gain  creative  freedom,  the  power 
to  erect  a  positive  structure.  We  can  not  err,  in  assei-ting  that  roost 
revolutions  have  failed  and  become  unfortunately  retrogressive,  because 
their  leaders  did  not  know  what  they  wanted,  or  at  least  what  they 
ought  to  want. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  past  correctly,  and 
to  recognize  clearly  what  in  it  has  still  a  relative  right  to  continue,  and 
what  must  serve  as  a  transitional  basis  and  means  for  that  which  is  new 
and  necessary.  The  law  of  continuity,  of  gradual  transition,  which  we 
see  ruling  organic  life  with  irresistible  sway,  has  also  in  all  intellectual 
processes,  whether  political  or  social,  its  highest  authorization,  the  vio- 
lation of  which  never  escapes  punishment.  We  might  call  it  the  educa- 
tional law  of  the  world^s  history. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  presume  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  best 
thinkers  agree  upon  tliesc  fundamental  principles,  then  we  may  consider 
the  following  inference  as  adniitted.  It  is  plain,  namely,  that  the  path 
of  this  gradual,  complete,  and  peaceful  transition  from  the  present  into 
the  new  period,  must  take  place  in  the  field  of  education  ;  for  in  the 
growing  race,  the  old  and  new  time,  the  decaying  past  and  vigorously- 
developing  future,  meet  and  are  reconciled.  And  thus  in  this  direction, 
the  decisive  truth  is  proved : 

All  poUtieal  and  social  controversies  of  the  present  concentrate  finally 
in  the  question  of  education;  hut  not  only  in  regard  to  what  must  be 
done  in  detail  and  immediately^  but  more  universally  stilly  in  this: 
What  is  the  only  true  education^  the  education  worthy  of  the  human 
being  f 

This  is  plainly  a  psychological-ethical  question.  It  can  be  decided — 
with  the  permission  of  our  practical  teachers^nly  on  philosophical 
ground.  Not — ^and  here  experience  must  be  our  guide — not  that  a  cer- 
tain philosophical  system  is  to  construct  for  all  time,  an  educational  plan 
which  all  must  follow,  but  that  correct  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
human  intellect  must  first  fix  the  nature  and  the  end  of  all  human  edu- 
cation, and  must  at  the  same  time  designate  the  fundamental  principles 
by  which  the  several  questions  of  education  and  instruction  are  to  be 
decided.  Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  final  question :  Which 
one,  of  the  now  ruling  educational  systems,  is  best  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind  ? 

(To  be  cootinacd.) 


SETONDARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCOTLAND 

J 

fL   PRESENT  GONDRIOM: 

The  Secondary  schools  of  Scotland  include  the  Burgh  schools,  Aca- 
demies, and  other  institutions  of  a  public  character,  with  a  complete  and 
preparatory  element  in  each.  The  Education  Commissioners  in  their 
Third  Report,  submitted  to  Parliament  in  1868,  present  tha  following 
summary  yicw  of  the  number,  organization,  and  general  condition  of 
these  schools,  founded  on  the  Report  of  two  Assbtant  Commissioners, 
who  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  same,  and  of  lir.  Fearon,  an 
English  Inspector,  who  examined  some  of  the  most  prominent 

Kinds — Number —  CtmstituHon. 

These  schools,  while  they  include  elementary  dasses,  and  in  some 
instances  begin  with  the  rudimentary  instruction,  continue  the  education 
of  children  of  the  middle  classes  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  year,  and 
until  the  pupils  go  to  the  University  or  into  business.  They  are  divided 
into  tliree  classc& 

Firsty  There  arc  Burgh  schools  the  leading  characteristic  of  which  is, 
that  they  are  subjected  to  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Burghs  as  such,"*  and  are  open  to  the  community.  As  examples  of  the 
Burgh  school  proper,  we  may  refer  to  the  High  schools  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  some  cases  where 
the  population  is  small,  the  Parochial  school  discharges  the  functions  of 
a  Burgh  school  also,  and  is  then  termed  a  Burgh  and  Parochial  School, 

Secondly,  There  are  Academies,  or  institutionit^  both  in  Burghs  and 
out  of  Burghs.  Generally  these  establishments  have  been  founded  by 
subscription,  as  supplementary  to  the  Burgh  schools,  and  are  managed 
by  directors  selected  from  the  subscribers.  Of  these  the  Edinburgh 
Academy  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  In  some  cases,  however,  these 
Academies  or  Institutions  have  been  cither  partially  or  wholly  amalgam- 
ated with  the  Burgh  school  In  case  of  partial  amalgamation,  as  at  Ayr, 
the  effect  is  to  add  a  proprietary  element  to  the  ancient  Burgh  founda- 
tion. In  case  of  complete  amalgamation,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Madras 
College,  St  Andrews,  the  ancient  Public  school  is  merged  in  the  new 
Institution,  the  Town  Council  having  transferred  the  schoolhouse  and 
garden  to  the  newly  appointed  trustees. 

But  besides  Public,  there  are  (^^iW/y)  Private  Secondary  sehooU  "which 
are  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  these  are  exclusively  Boarding  schools,  such 
as  Merchiston ;  some  are  exclusively  Day-schools,  such  as  the  Edinburgh 
Institution,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gymnasium  at 
Aberdeen.  But  their  characteristic  is  that  they  are  private  property, 
maintained  and  conducted  as  private  speculations. 

*  There  are  foarteen  diitrictB  of  PaHietmentary  Burghs  In  Sootland,  containlnir  69  Burgh 
towM,  betides  the  large  Parliamentary  Burgha  of  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgowt 
Greenock,  Paisley  and  Perth,  which  are  not  included  in  any  district  of  Burgha,  and  three 
Royal  Burghs,  Peebles,  Rothesay  aud  Selkirk,  wliirh  till  1832  had  a  Parliamentary  represen- 
tatiou.    Thia  makes  79  Burghs,  Parliamentary  and  Royal 
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m.  SUPERIOR  ISSTRCCnON. 


The  four  Universities  by  which  Superior  Instruction  is  dispensed  are  oi^ganiaed 
as  follows : 


fflnibtiwln  of  Si  ^nbrcbs,  1411. 

CkauceHor.  Duke  of  Argyll  LL.I)..  K.T. ;  Tim- 
Chan.,  rriiirip'l  TiiltiMrli.  I). I).;  Rector,  Jnine*  An- 
thony Frouiir,  lA^-U. ;  Stnimr  Prin.,  I'rinnpal  Tiii- 
locb,  D.D. ;  Drait  «/  Fac  of  .9rts^  Prof.  Baynes,  LL. 
B. ;  Rap.  in  Pari..  Lwi  Pkyfuir.  C.B. ;  lAbrurian^ 
R.  Walker ;  Rcgit>lrdr^  Robert  Walker. 

CoLLKOK  OF  St.  Salvator  and  6t.  Lbonaed. 

Prnu^ai,i.  C.  Shairp,   M.A. , 

PRorsaaoRs. 

Mumanttp,  John  C  Plmirp,  M.A. 
EnfttMk  LiltTature.  Thonns  S.  Bayoea. 
Greek,  Rev.  Lewis  CHniiibell.  M.A. 
MaUumatica,  W.  L.  F.  Fisclter,  MA.,  F.R.& 
Zj«^rie,  Thoiniis  Sfieiicer  B«yne«,  LL.  B. 
Moral  PkUotopkjf.  Rtibert  Flint. 
Jfatural  Phiio-opkw,  Win.  Swon,  F.R  S.E. 
Natural  Hi^Uny.  \V.  McDonald,  M.D. 
Ciml  m>torv,  W.  M'Donald.  M.D. 
^naUmf  4*  Mcdieinf,  i^hwnUi  H.  Bdl,  M.D. 
Ckemutrp,  M  Fo»ter  Heddle,  M.D. 
Cterk  ^  Factor.  Stuart  Graca. 

CoLLROB  or  St.  Mart. 

Principal,  Jolin  Tulloch,  D.D. 

PROFRSaORS. 

Bjfatematic  TArot^rf,  John  Tulloch.  D.D. 
Biblical  Critieiam  ir  Tkeolon,  F.  Crombie,  D.D 
Ectlaaiaatical  iliatory.  A  FT  Mitchell,  D.D. 
Orientnl  Langaagea,  John  MHiiU,  LL.D. 
Bccratary  «S-  tactur,  S.  Grace. 

ttiuicrsiiiT  of  ^Lbfrbttit,  UU. 

Ckamtellor,  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  Vice  Ckan.,  Prin- 
cipal Campbell ;  Rector,  M.  E.  (i^raut-DuflT.  M.P>; 
Principal.  P.O.  Uaniplieli,  D.D. ;  JiagetKora,  J.  Web- 
iter,  ^dv.:  W.  Mearo*,  D.D. ;  A.  Kilguur,  M.D.; 
Rav.  Prof  Pirie.  D.I).;  Rrp  in  Pari.,  E.  S.  Goidon; 
Sae^  W.  Mtliigao,  D.D. ;  Libr.,  Rev.  Juhii  Fyfe,  A.M. 

PROFCSSORa. 

Oreek,  W.  D.  Oeddm.  A.M. 

Bumanitf.  John  Black,  M.A. 

JLcgic,  A.  Bain,  LLD. 

Maikamatica,  F.  Foliar,  M.A. 

Moral  Pkiloaophif.  W.  Martin.  LL.D. 

Jfatural  PkUo.^opkm.  D.  Thoimon,  M.A. 

AVKvro/  Hi-'tory,  J.  Nicfil. 

SfitewMtic  Tkeolagy,  S.  Trail,  D.D ,  LL.D. 

CAvrcA  Hi  storm.  W.  R.  Pirie.  D.D. 

Biblical  Criticlaaa,  W.  Milligan,  D.D. 

Oriental  JMngnagea. 

Law,  P.  DavidM)n,  LL.D. 

Inatitutea  of  Medicine,  G.  Oj^itvie,  M.D. 

Practice  of  Medicine,  J.  Macrobin,  M  D. 

OkeMiatry,  J.  8.  Brasiar. 

^natomf,  John  Struthers,  M.D. 

Surgerf,  W.  Pirie.  F.R.S.R. 

Materia  Medico,  R.  Harvey,  M.D. 

Midwifery,  A.  \n^\%,  M.D. 

iVerf.  Juriaprudanca,  F.  Onton,  M.D. 

Btflaay,  G.  Dickie,  M.D. 

Bnibcrain  of  *)Iasgob,  USB. 

CkancdUr,  Duke  of  Montmsa.  K.T. ;  Vica-Ckanc.^ 
ITia  Prioeipnl ;  Rectar^  Earl  of  Derby  ;  i>eaa  •/  Fhc- 
«",»«»  Sir  Tbo».  E.  Colebrooke.  Bart..  M.P. :  Prind 
Ml/Thoa.  Barclay,  D.D.;  Rep.  in  Part.,  Edward  8. 
Gordoa;  €Xark  and  Ae.,  Rav.  Duncan  H.  Wait,  D.D. 

FRorRasoRa. 
AcMngir,  Georfa  G.  Ram»ay,  M.A. 
vr$a,  Edmund  Lrw  Luihington,  HA. 


'  Matkematiea,  Iluffa  BUckbom.  M.A. 
Ciril  Eng.  ^  Mrckenica,  Wm.  J.  M.  BankJM,  LUl 
JAtgtc.  John  Veitch,  M.A. 
Moral  Pkilaaopky.  Edward  Caird.  B.A. 
JValaro/  PkUcfapkf.  Sir  Wiliiam  TbuawM.  LLJlL 
Emgliak  I^ngnage  and  Liieratvrm^  J.  Nicbol,  BjL 
.^atronomf,  iToliert  (>nint.  LLJ). 
iJivmitjf,  John  Caird,  D.D. 
Ckurck  Hi  tory,  Thomas  T.  Jarkaon.  D.D. 
Bibiieal  Critict^m,  W.  P.  Dickaoo,  D.D. 
Oriental  J^Hgtagea,  Rev.  D.  U  Weir,  D.D. 
Law  of  ScaUand,  R.  Berry.  M.A. 
Coatvjfamcing,  James  Ruberton,  LL.D. 
Materia  Medico,  J.  B.  Cowon,  .M.D. 
Ckfmi.itrf.  Thomas  Andersim.  M.D. 
Surgery,  George  H.  B.  Macleod.  M.D 
Practice  of  Medicine,  William  T.  Gairdoer,  MA 
Midwifery.  WiUinm  Leisbman,  MJ). 
.Anatomy.  Alien  Thomson,  M.D. 
Botany,  Alexander  Dickson.  M.D 
Inatitutea  af  Medicine,  A.  Buchanan,  M.  D 
Forensic  Medicine,  llnrnr  Rainy.  M.D. 
J^fatvral  History.  John  Younjr.  M.D. 
H'attonian  l.,ec.  F.ye,  Thomas  Reid.  M.D. 
Keeper  of  H—tcrian  Muaenwi,  Prof.  Youoc,  MJX 
JJbrarian,  R.  B.  8|ienre. 
Orrk  ^f  Senate.  Vtmitaa^it  Wair,  D.D. 
Registrar,  T.  Moir. 

Smbcrsiig  of  (Ebiiitorg^,  IStJT. 

Ckancei/or.  John  Ingltii,  I^rd  Justice  Gcnaial,  D.C 
L.  LL.D. :  Rector,  Jas.  Moncreifl^  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
LL.D. ;  rice  Vkanc  and  Principal,  Sir  A.  Giaal, 
LL.D.,  &r.,  dec. ;  Rep.  in  Pari.,  Lvor  Play&ir,  C  R, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S..  du:.,  4cc.;  See.  e^f  &an^  Vrut  Wilna. 

PROFRsaoRa. — Faeultff  cf  Arte, 
iMtia,  W^illinm  Y.  Pellor.  LL.D. 
Greeks  John  Stuart  Blackie,  M.A. 
Matkematica,  Philip  Kcltand,  MA.,  F.R.8. 
Ijogie,  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell  Pmaar.  |f.A. 
Moral  Pkil.  i-  Polit.  Fxanomy.  H.  Calderwood,  LUX 
J^Tatural  Pkilo^opky^  Peter  Gutfaria  7*Rit,  M.A. 
.AAcforic,  David  Masson,  M.A. 
Universal  Hiatory,  Cosmo  Innce,  M.A. 
Aftronomy,  Charles  Piaui  Smvtli,  F.R^ 
Agriculture^  John  Wilson.  F.R.8.E. 
Muaie,  Herbert  8.  Oakeley.  M.A. 
iianokrit,  Theodor  Aufrecht,  M.A. 
Engineerings  Ffoainiftg  Jeokin,  F.R.S. 

fhcaltf  a^  Diniuity. 

/^triaiCy,  Thomas  Jackson  Crawford,  DD 
Ckurck  niatary,  William  Stevenaoo,  DJ>. 
Hebrew,  David  Liston,  M.A. 
Biblical  Criticiamy  A.  H.  Charterts,  DJK 

Fkcnity  af  Imw. 

Public  Law,  James  Lorimar,  M.A. 

Civil  Law,  James  M  airhead. 

Scotch  Low,  Norman  MePhanon,  LLJX 

Convenancing,  James  Stuart  Tjtiar. 

Camatttutionoi  Low  4-  History,  Cosmo  Imiaa,  M.A. 

Eacolty^ 


Materia  Medico,  Robert  Chrntisoa.  MJ).,DCX. 
Medical  Police,  Dooglai  Maclafan,  M.D 
Ckemiftry,  Alex.  Ciun  Biowb,  M  JX 
Surgery,  James  Spenca. 
Practice  af  Pkpaic,  Tbomaa  Lnycwk,  ILD. 
Anatomy.  William  Turner,  M.B. 
Fatkatogy,  William  Rotharferd  8an4ef8,  ICJIL 
Midtaifery,  Alexander  Siaapeoo.  M.D. 
Clinical  Surgery,  Joseph  Lislar,  M.B. 
Botany,  John  Hutton  Balfour,  M.A..  M.D.,  PJUi. 
Inat^ntoa  of  Madidua,  J.  H.  Bannalt,  M  J>. 
{  KktMxal  Hiatory,  Goo.  WyvUlo  Thiiwao,  MJ>. 
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The  Scottish  Universities,  instead  of  being  made  up  of  seyeral  colleges, 
all  forming  one  uniTersity,  consist  of  several  distinct  Faculties  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  in  which  there  are  professors  appointed  to  teach  the 
different  subjects  which  go  to  constitute  the  Faculty.  Thus  there  is  a 
Faculty  of  theology,  another  of  medicine,  another  of  law,  and  another  of 
arts.  These  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  and  manage  their  own 
internal  arrangements,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Senatus  Academicus 
and  the  University  Court  In  like  manner  each  professor  in  each 
Faculty  manages  his  own  class  or  classes  independently  of  the  other 
members  of  his  Faculty,  but  subject  to  certain  general  rules  applicable 
to  the  Faculty  to  which  he  belongs.  He  divides  the  students  who 
attend  his  lectures  into  two  or  three  classes,  and  delivers  his  two  lectures 
or  his  three  lectures  each  day  in  his  class-room,  and  there  the  relation 
between  professor  and  student  ceases,  and  they  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  each  other  until  they  meet  again  at  the  next  lecture  hour. 

The  student  does  not  live  in  college,  or  hall  subject  to  university 
supervision,  as  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  lie  has  his  own  lodgings  in 
the  town,  is  his  own  master  in  all  matters,  and  the  university  takes  no 
cognizance  of  his  existence  beyond  its  walls.  There  is  no  matriculation 
examination,  and  no  necessity  to  follow  any  particular  course  of  study. 
A  fixed  attendance  at  the  lectures  of  certain  professors,  and  a  certificate 
from  them  to  the  effect  that  the  student  lias  attended  their  classes^  is 
necessary  for  graduation ;  but  beyond  this  there  is  absolute  freedom  of 
choice  to  the  students  to  come  at  any  age,  to  stay  any  length  of  time,  to 
work  or  not  to  work,  to  belong  to  any  religious  denomination  or  no 
denomination.  In  short  there  is  no  interference  of  any  kind  with  the 
students*  lives.  They  pay  their  annual  fees,  and  conduct  themselves 
with  propriety,  within  the  university  precincts,  and  beyond  that  they 
are  perfectly  independent  of  the  university.  Throughout  the  country  we 
found  indications  of  a  desire  to  modify  in  some  degree  this  freedom  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  universities  and  the  students  attending,  and  to 
introduce  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  age  at  which  the  students  should 
be  admitted,  and  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  they 
should  possess  before  admission. 

There  is  great  dissatisfaction  existing  among  the  teachers  of  the  Burgh 
and  Middle-class  schools,  occasioned  by  the  conviction  on  their  minds 
that  the  universities  are  interfering  with  their  work.  They  consider 
that  the  classical  and  mathematical  professors  ** poached**  upon  (be 
schools  by  allowing  students  to  attend  their  classes  while  still  of  school 
age,  and  by  drilling  these  students  in  Greek  and  Latin  grammer,  or  in 
the  dements  of  Eucfid  and  algebim,  when  they  ought  to  have  learned 
those  things  at  school.  This  is  no  new  subject  of  contention  between  the 
schools  and  the  universitieB.  As  early  as  1656  the  masters  of  the  Edln- 
burgh  High  School  oomplained  bitterly  of  the  interference  of  the  QtfSek, 
mad  Latin  classes  at  the  university  with  the  school,  and  H  was  agreed  by 
the  Town-Council  that  "two  of  their  nomber  should  wait  upon  the 
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CoUege  of  Justice  to  acquaint  them  that  it  has  been  moved  to  abolish  the 
humanity  class  in  the  University,  as  prejudical  not  only  to  the  Grammar 
School,  but  to  the  College  itself,  and  proposing  that  the  salary  of  the 
professor  should  be  employed  some  other  way  for  advancing  Icaming.** 
The  College  of  Justice,  without  hesitation,  refused  to  listen  to  such  a 
recommendation.  In  1772,  the  other  side  of  the  question  was  raised, 
and  a  remonstrance  was  laid  before  the  patrons  of  the  High  School  by 
the  principal  and  professors  of  the  university  against  the  introduction  of 
Greek  into  the  school  for  the  first  time,  on  the  ground  that  by  this  inno- 
vation an  encroachment  was  made  on  the  province  of  the  univcrsit3^ 

Some  of  the  professors  in  the  different  universities  take  the  same  view 
upon  the  subject  as  the  teachers,  and  hold  that  some  alteration  slioukl 
be  made  in  the  ordinances  of  the  universities  by  which  a  line  migiil  be 
drawn  between  university  work  and  school  work.  Among  them  Profes- 
sor Blackie,  of  Edinburgh  University,  holds : — 

Tlie  University  sliould  begin  where  the  Burgh  school  ends ;  and  trans.'tloD 
from  the  one  to  the  other  sliould  take  place,  as  in  Prussia,  only  on  a  regular 
certiticato  of  fitness.  Tiio  want  of  this  graduated  system  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  in  the  present  upper  education  of  Scotland. 

Professor  Campbell,  of  St  Andrews,  writes : — 

t 

The  Bur^h  Si'hools  slioukl  be  the  natuml  feeders  of  the  UniFersittcs ;  and  a 
certificate  of  having  pusssed  the  final  examination  at  the  Burgh  school  iu  Knglisb, 
arithmetic,  Euclid,  and  Latin  and  Greek,  might  perhaps  be  a  fitting  substitute 
for  a  University  matriculation  examination. 

Professor  Geddes,  of  Aberdeen,  considers — 

That  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
Abiturienten-Ejcamen,  as  practiced  in  the  Gymnasia  of  Germany,  whereby  the 
rector  of  a  Burgh  school,  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  inspectors,  ^euld 
have  the  power  of  awarding,  upon  a  well  understood  programme,  certificates  of 
fitness  to  proceed  to  the  University,  which  certificates  should  entitle  the  students 
possessing  them  to  the  position  of  public  students,  and  therefore  capable  of 
becoming  candidates  for  i\\e  degree  in  Arts.  The  effect  of  such  an  arrangement 
would  be,  that  the  school  standard  would  be  raised  by  the  best  possible  means; 
that  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  schools,  as  it  is  in  Germany,  to  retain  tbei^ 
pupils  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  in  order  to  mature  and  perfect  their  attain- 
ments, and  that  the  schools  would  be  placed  in  a  highly  hooorablo  poeition 
with  reference  to  the  University.  What  facilities  should  be  given  to  students 
other  than  those  from  Burgh  schools  to  attain  the  same  position,  so  as  to  be 
distinct  (\rom  private  students^  who  should  have  no  right  or  claim  to  the  degree^ 
is  another  matter,  but  1  have  no  doubt  that  such  fadUties  could  easily  be 
devised.  When  a  system  of  so-called  "  certificates  of  maturity "  is  devised 
under  proper  checks,  and  on  a  fair  programme  of  scholarship,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  reducing  the  curriculum  of  the  university  to  a  three  years*  conrae^ 
compensation  being  of  course  given  to  thooe  ohairs  that  would  be  affected  bj 
such  an  arrangement. 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Sellar,  of  Edinburgh,  is  opposed  to  any 
more  stringent  examination  than  that  allowed  by  the  14Ui  ordinance  of 
the  University  CommissioDers.  By  this  ordinance,  it  is  enjoined,  that 
students  entering  the  tmiversity,  may,  by  passing  a  satisfitctory  exami- 
nation, dispense  with  attendance  in  the  Junior  classes,  and  by  this  means 
they  may  complete  their  corrictilam  in  three  winter  sessions  instead  of 
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four.  His  objection  to  an  entrance  examination  comes  to  this.  If  such 
an  examination  be  a  Jxmajide  stringent  examination,  a  number  of  young 
men  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  now  come  to  the  universities  from 
Normal  schools  and  remote  country  districts  would  be  excluded,  and  if 
it  were  not  a  stringent  examination,  sharp  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  from  a  good  school  would  easily  pass  it  In  answer  to  the 
question  bearing  on  this  point  he  says : — 

I  do  not  see  that  the  Burgh  schools  can  be  placed  in  any  direct  relation  to  the 
Universities.  At  present  the  Universities  draw  less  than  half  of  their  numbers 
from  the  Burgh  schools  and  other  Public  schools,  such  as  the  Edinburgh  Aca- 
demy, the  Dollar  Institution,  the  Madras  College  at  St  Andrews,  etc  They 
draw  also  a  considerable  portion,  especially  in  the  junior  classes,  from  tho 
parish  schools  and  otlier  primary  schools  in  the  country  districts.  But  indi- 
rectl}'',  the  Burgh  schools  and  the  Universities  may  do  much  to  assist  one 
another.  The  Universities  may  look  to  tho  Burgh  schools,  when  reformed  and 
reorganized,  to  send  up  a  class  of  students  better  trained  than  the  majority  of 
those  wlio  come  from  otlier  places  of  education ;  and  the  introduction  of  even  a 
small  number  of  such  students  would  have  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  raising 
the  standard  of  attainment  among  the  mass.  Again,  the  prospect  of  attaining 
bursaries  and  other  university  distinctions  might  be  expected  to  act  as  a  great 
stimulus  both  to  teachers  and  scholars,  and  success  in  these  competitions  to 
raise  the  reputation  of  tho  best  schools,  and  thereby  improve  the  positon  of  the 
teachers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow there  are,  at  present,  very  few  bursaries  awarded  according  to  merit.  The 
competition  for  open  bursaries  at  Aberdeen  and  St  Andrews  has  an  excellent 
influence  on  the  schools  in  connection  with  those  Universities.  The  ordinance 
of  the  University  Commissioners,  in  accordance  with  which  students  entering 
the  University  may,  on  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  dispense  with 
attendance  on  the  junior  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematical  classes  and  thereby 
complete  their  curriculum  in  two  years  and  a  hal^  is  also  calculated  to  beneflt 
the  Burgh  schools.  In  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  a  considerable  number 
avail  themselves  of  this  privilege ;  and  a  much  larger  number  may  be  expected 
to  do  so,  both  in  tho  Edinburgh  and  the  otlier  Universities,  when  the  schools  are 
put  on  u.  better  footing.  It  aught  to  become  the  general  rule  for  students  who 
have  attended  a  Burgh  school  for  Ave  or  six  years,  to  be  able  to  enter  at  onc^ 
the  senior  classes  in  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics,  and  to  flnish  their  University 
course  in  two  years  and  a  half;  and  parents  who  have  the  opportunity  of  send- 
ing their  sons  to  a  good  school,  may  be  expected  to  see  the  advantage  of  keeping 
them  a  year  or  two  longer  there  than  they  do  at  present.  The  Universities 
should,  I  think,  annuaUy  pubUsh  a  list  of  the  successful  candidates  in  this  ex- 
amination, adding  the  names  of  the  schools  at  which  they  have  been  educated. 
It  is  sometimes  proposed,  with  a  view  of  doing  more  justice  to  the  Public 
schools  that  the  junior  classes  in  the  University  £ould  be  abolished,  or  that  all 
students  on  entering  the  University  should  pass  a  matriculation  examination. 
It  is  urged  that  these  junior  classes  maintain  themselves  by  "poaching  on  the 
schools."  A  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  these  classes  would 
very  much  modify  these  statements.  The  large  majority  attending  these  classes 
would  get  no  University  education  at  all  if  they  were  abolished.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  average  age  of  tlie  students  attending  the 
Junior  Humanity  Class  in  tho  University  of  Edinburgh  during  the  present 
session  is  between  nineteen  and  twenty, — ^nearer  twenty  than  nineteen.  Out 
of  the  whole  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  attending  the  class  ninety-nine 
are  above  the  age  of  eighteen.  It  certainly  is  not  desirable  that  they  should 
continue  at  school,  or  go  to  a  Burgh  school  for  the  first  time,  at  that  age. 
Many  of  them  have  taught  themselves,  or  received  their  education  in  remote 
country  districts.  A  considerable  number  of  men  of  real  ability  come  from  the 
Normal  schools,  where  they  have  had  no  opportunity  of  making  much  progress 
in  Latin  and  Greek.  Many  of  these  would  be  deterred  from  coming  to  the 
University  by  the  prospect  of  an  entrance  examination,  in  which,  if  they  fiiuled, 
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they  would  probably  have  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  preparing  tbemBelYea  (or 
a  University  career,  being  too  old  to  enter  a  gooNd  school,  and  too  poor  to  employ 
a  private  tutor.  If  the  standard  of  the  examination  were  fixed  so  as  not  to 
exclude  or  deter  the  self-taught,  or  thoee  coming  from  remote  country  distncts, 
it  would  not  be  too  high  to  exclude  a  moderately  sharp  boy  of  fourteen  or 
fifleen  from  the  Edinburgh  lligh  School  or  New^  Academy.  Many  of  the 
poorer  8tudeuts  from  the  Parish  schools  or  Normal  school^  who  enter  the 
junior  classes  at  a  comparatively  late  period  in  life,  make  great  progress,  and  in 
their  Becoud  year  hold  their  own  against  the  beet  students  of  Uie  senior  dMH 
The  highest  honors  in  ray  senior  classes,  both  in  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh, 
have  often  been  carried  off  by  young  men  of  energy  and  ability,  who  had 
entered  the  junior  class  with  few  previous  advantages,  and  who  had  by  indostiy 
in  their  tirst  session  and  first  summer  vacation,  qualified  tliemselves  to  compete 
successfully  with  scholars  from  the  first  schools  in  Scotland.  Tlie  Bargh 
schools  should  aim  at  preparing  their  pupils  for  entering  the  senior  cUasei 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  To  those  who  pass  this  entrance  ex- 
amination, the  University  course  is  much  simplified.  They  can,  witliout  any 
Btrain  upon  them,  but,  with  moderate  industry,  during  their  three  sessions  and 
two  summers,  obtain  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  in  two  years  and  a-half.  For  pareots 
who  can  send  their  sons  to  a  good  Burgh  school,  this  is  the  object  to  aim  at 
With  the  improvement  of  the  Burgh  schools,  the  junior  classes  in  the  Univer- 
sities may  be  expected  to  fall  off  considerably  in  numbers ;  but  they  should 
continue  to  exist  open  to  all  who,  in  spite  of  early  disadvantages,  wish  to  raise 
themselves  in  mental  cultivation,  or  social  position  through  the  means  of  a 
University  education. 

We  have  retaras  from  eight  hundred  and  eighty  two  students  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematical  classes  in  the  Universities  of  Edinbargb, 
GUsgow  and  St  Andrews,  and  of  the  junior  Latin  and  Greek  dasses  in 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  session  1866-67,  and  from  these 
returns  the  social  position  of  the  students  attending  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sities may  be  accurately  judged. 

From  the  schedules  of  these  students  we  find  that  the  answers  to  the 
questions  relating  to  the  profession  or  occupation  of  their  Others  may  be 
divided  into  the  eight  following  heads : — 


CLAttBl. 


I.  Profenioaal, 

II.  CoronMrcinl, 

III.  AfricuUural, 

rV.  SbonkeepiDg,. . 

V.  ArtiMM  4c  »kr( 

VI.  Liib«>rer«,. 

VIL  Indttfinita  ti  Sundriei, 

Vm.  Profenion  notfiveo,.. 


*d  lab*n, 


Total,. 


Aberdeen. 

Edinbuigh 

Glatfow. 

34 

104 

108 

11 

50 

70 

37 

54 

eo 

3 

19 

13 

19 

57 

«5 

3 

10 

15 

7 

17 

13 

11 

19 

94 

118 

318 

374 

St.  Andrew*. 

ToUl. 

99 

975 

• 

14S 

11 

169 

1 

99 

• 

143 

1 

99 

1 

38 

13 

60 

74 

889 

Per  Cent 

3IJ9 

1S.6 

18J 

3J 

1&9 

3L3 

43 

&8 

190 


These  returns  are  corroborated  by  those  furnished  bj  Professor 
Blackie.  They  show,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Scottish  Universities  an 
essentially  fiational ;  that  their  advantages  are  not  confined  to  a  class  as 
in  England,  and,  to  a  Tery  great  extent,  in  Ireland ;  but  that  almost 
every  grade  in  the  social  scale  is  represented,  from  the  highest  to  the 
very  lowest* 

*  In  Um  eoane  of  the  inquiry,  the  mm  of  a  sbeplMrd  in  Um  West  HigUand*  celled  apon  at  end 
told  ni  of  hie  eireaaulaaoee.  Hie  (ktbcr  had  X90  e  year  of  wafee,  betides  hit  hoaee,cow*tgfa«awl 
•toft.  The  lad  who  wat  twenty-two  yeart  of  age,  had  gone  from  the  Parochial  eebool  in  hit  native 
pariih  hi  the  Weil  Highkadt  lo  the  High  School  in  iBirtnMi,  aad  iWm  then  be  had  eooa  to  tkir 
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Of  the  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  students  attending  the  Uniyersi- 
ties,  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-nine  sons  of  common  lahorers ;  and 
1 6*2  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  students  belong  to  that  class  who  live 
by  skilled  labor  and  artisan  work.  Farmers,  ministers,  and  merchants' 
sons  are  more  numerous  than  any  other  classes.  One  hundred  and 
twenty -fiTe  of  the  students  are  the  sons  of  formers ;  one  hundred  and 
eleven  are  the  sons  of  ministers;  and  ninety-four  are  the  sons  of 
merchants;  or  87*4  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  students.  So  in 
the  returns  from  Professor  Blackie^s  classes,  extending  over  a  period  of 
six  years,  it  appears  that  out  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twelve 
students,  one  hundred  and  seventy-fiyc  are  sons  of  farmers,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  are  sons  of  ministers,  and  seventy -nine  are  sons  of  mer- 
chants, or  also  87  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Many  of  those  students 
are  the  sons  of  small  farmers  living  at  a  distance  from  any  Burgh  or 
Middle-class  schools ;  or  of  ministers  in  remote  parishes,  with  nothing 
but  the  Parochial  school  in  which  to  get  their  education ;  or  of  small 
general  merchants  living  in  little  villages  in  the  Ilighlands,  and  entirely 
educated  in  the  Parochial  or  Free  Church  schools. 

1.  Those  educated  at  the  New  Grammar  School. 

any  other  Burgh  School 

Parochial  schools  in  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray. 

in  any  Public  school  (not  being  a  Burgh  school  or 
Parochial  s^ool  in  one  of  the  three  counties). 
6.     do.        do.  Private  schools  or  other  places  of  education. 

And  from  these  returns  it  appears  that  out  of  670  students,  818  came 
from  the  two  first  classes  of  schools,  and  852  from  the  others.  In  like 
manner,  out  of  764  students  attending  the  arts  and  mathematical  classes 
in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  St  Andrews  Universities,  it  appears  from 
the  tables  in  the  Appendix  that  only  85,  46,  and  47  per  cent,  at  the 
respective  universities,  have  been  educated  at  Burgh  and  Middle-clasa 
schools,  the  remainer  having  come  to  the  universities  from  Parochial  or 
Free  Church  schools,  or  having  been  educated  out  of  Scotland,  or  by 
private  means.  These  results  authoritatively  prove  that  the  proportion 
of  students  coming  from  the  Burgh  and  Middle-class  schools  to  the  uni- 
versities is  comparatively  small,  and  in  no  case  does  it  reach  half  the 
number  of  students  who  matriculate  each  year  at  the  several  universities. 
From  tables  carefully  prepared,  it  appears  that  sixteen,  seventeen,  and 
eighteen  are  the  ages  at  which  the  majority  of  students  come  to  the 
junior  classes.  There  are  no  students  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
nine  only  out  of  450  are  under  fifteen.  Eight  per  cent  are  fifteen,  nine- 
teien  per  cent  are  sixteen,  eighteen  per  cent  are  seventeen,  and  ten  per 
cent  are  eighteen.     These  tables  are  substantially  corroborated  by  the 


2. 

do. 

do. 

8. 

da 

do. 

4. 

do. 

da 

Univenitj  of  Ediobarf h.  He  ipent  Uie  winter  wnion  at  College, lodf  iof  along  with  another  atudeot 
at  3k  6d.  per  week.  Hit  wbole  winter  expenws  amounted  to  XS3 ;  and  he  earned  the  greater  part 
of  tbti  by  teaching  a  aehool  in  tumnier  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Highlandt.  It  was  abo  related  to 
nt  as  an  authentic  fact,  that  the  son  of  a  well-known  pomfHei  beggar  attonded  the  late  Profowor 
PUlant*  efawses,  and  was  a  diligent  ktodent. 
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returns  from  Professor  Blacklegs  Greek  classes,  extending  over  a  period 
of  six  years.  During  these  years  it  appears  that  fiye  students  have 
attended  the  Greek  classes  who  were  only  thirteen  years  of  age ;  two  per 
cent  were  fourteen,  and  nine  per  cent  were  fifteen.  In  the  smaller  area 
of  a  single  class  of  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  English  literature  at  St.  An- 
drews, very  similar  results  are  obtained,  seven  per  cent  being  fifleen 
years  of  age,  twenty-three  per  cent  sixteen,  eleven  per  cent,  seventeen, 
and  twenty  per  cent,  eighteen.  Such  are  the  main  statistical  facts  to 
be  learned  from  these  returns.  But  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  there 
is  comparatively  little  difference  between  the  ages  of  students  at  the 
senior  and  at  the  junior  classes.  There  are  nearly  as  many  very  young 
men  at  the  senior  classes  as  at  the  junior,  and  almost  as  many  older  men 
at  the  junior  as  at  the  senior  classes,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
tables  of  the  number  of  students  in  the  senior  and  junior  classes,  ar- 
ranged according  to  three  periods  of  age. 

Numbers  of  students  in  the  Senior  and  Junior  Classes^  also  in  (he   three  periods 
of  Age  of  882  students  in  the  four  Universities,  and  1,212  under  Prof.  Blackie, 


Numbers 

in  Senior 

end  Junior  Clnsses. 

AOKS. 

The  Ponr  Univer»ilie«. 

Proresfor  Black ie. 

Senior. 

Junior. 

Together 

Percent, 

Senior. 

Junior. 

Together 

Per  Cent. 

19  and  under 

SSO-84  inclusive,  .. 
St5  ftod  above, 

334 

153 

36 

307 

118 

34 

541 
271 

61.3 

30.7 

8.0 

386 

153 

35 

431 

165 

53 

807 
317 

88 

666 

26.1 

7.3 

Total,.  . . 

433 

459 

803 

100.0 

573 

639 

1.312 

100.0 

From  these  returns  it  appears  that  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  eigliteen 
are  the  ages  at  which  a  majority  of  the  students  enter  the  universities; 
a  small  proportion  are  rather  younger,  but  83  per  cent  are  at  or  above 
twenty  years  of  age.  They  throw  no  light  on  the  problem  of  limitations 
— the  line  at  which  school  age  should  end,  and  the  university  age  begin. 
At  seventeen  the  universities  interfere  with  the  schools,  but  on  th<f  other 
hand,  the  schools  interfere  with  the  universities,  by  educating  nearly  as 
many  scholars  of  that  age  and  above,  as  the  universities  educate  under 
that  age. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  Junior  classes  of  the  four  universities,*  as 
shown  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  does  not  exceed  in  quality 
or  advancement,  the  work  done  in  the  Senior  classes  of  the  Burgher 
Schools,  Academies,  and  High  Schools. 

*  In  Latin,  the  books  read  at  Aberdeen  are  Cicero  (two  Oraiions\  Horace  (756  lines  of  Odu, 
and  887  of  Satire),  Juvaoai  (344  lines),  Livy  (8  chapters  of  D.  UI.,  and  94  chapteia  of  B.  VIII  > 
Ovid  (Paste  947  lines),  and  Latin  Composition  (onoa  a  week) ;  Edinbuifh,  Cacero  (two  oratioos)t 
Horace  (Odes  and  Satires  each  one  book),  Virf  il,  (two  books  of  Georgics  or  ^neid).  Tacitot 
(half  of  A^icola  or  Gerroania),  and  at  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews  the  amoant  read  is  aboat  the 
same. 

In  Greek,  the  authors  rend  vary,  but  the  amoant  is  about  the  same,  for  instanee  at  Edinbnrgh 
—•Edward  First.  Oretk  Reader,  Homer  {Odeeaep,  two  books),  Zenopbon  (Memorabilia),  Clyda*a 
Chtek  SfuUXf  Greek  Conversation  (daily).  Private  Reading  (by  an  average  of  15  of  the  class). 

In  the  Mathematical  Classes,  Geometry  (in  either  Euclid  or  Playfair.  Books,  I-VI),  Alfebra  (op 
to  Quadrates,  and  to  tbe  extent  of  Todhanter's  School  Treatise),  Trigonometry  in  the  E|ein«h 
tary  Traatisea  (Todhunter,  or  Galraith). 
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MODELS  AND  OTHER  APPUANCES  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

The  following  extracts  arc  from  a  Paper  by  Ellis  A.  Davidson, 
"  on  Industrial  and  Scientific  Education  as  exemplified  in  the  Paris 
International  Exhibition  of  1866,"  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  1867  :— 

On  the  continent,  under  the  heads  of  "  Gewerb-Schulen,"  "  Real-Schulen," 
and  "  Ecoles  Poly  techniques,"  institutions  for  practical  studies  have  been  in  op- 
eration for  many  years  past,  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  in  this  paper  a  brief 
account  of  some  of  the  results  obtained,  as  exemplified  in  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

In  the  schools  referred  to,  the  studies  are,  as  their  names  imply,  of  a  real  or 
practical  character.  The  students  learn,  not  only  to  make  a  drawing  of  a 
machine,  but  to  prepare  the  working  drawings  from  which  a  machine  may  be 
constructed ;  and,  in  many  cases,  to  make  the  objects  from  the  drawings.  This 
must  tend  to  show  them  the  importance  of  accurate  measurement  and  correct 
delineation.  They  learn,  not  only  that  the  drawing  must  be  exact,  or  it  would 
be  useless,  but  in  turning  or  putting  together  the  various  parts,  they  do  so 
with  more  readiness  from  having  studied  the  constnjction  on  paper. 

The  collective  exhibition  of  the  Austrian  Imperial  Ministry  of  State  con- 
tained numerous  works  and  models,  illustrating  the  courses  of  various  studies 
carried  on  in  this  group  of  schools.  The  models  will  be  referred  to  further  on, 
and  the  scientific  drawings  mentioned  here.  The  leading  set  of  studies  shows 
an  excellent  mode  of  combining  several  elementary  manual  processes  with 
scientific  instruction,  thus  avoiding  a  difficulty  ollen'experienced  when  instruct- 
ing persons  whose  minds  are  in  advance  of  their  hands — who  can  "  think  out '' 
a  subject,  but  who  can  not  execute  it.  Many  practical  teachers  will  have 
observed  the  diffidence  with  which  a  student,  who  has  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue his  geometrical  drawing  in  pencil  for  a  long  period,  begins  to  work  in  ink, 
and  how  frequently  a  drawing,  scientifically  correct,  is  spoiled  by  the  tinting, 
either  with  the  draw-pen  or  the  brush.  The  system  pursued  in  the  Austrian 
schools  seems  calculated  to  overcome  the  manual  difficulties  contemporaneously 
with  the  elementary  scientific  instruction.  When  the  geometrical  figures  have 
been  correctly  done  in  pencil,  they  are  from  the  first  inked,  great  neatness  of 
line  and  accuracy  of  intersection  being  insisted  upon.  They  are  then  colored 
with  flat  washes,  or  sectioned  over  variously  with  the  draw-pen  ;  the  inscribed 
and  containing  figures  being  tinted  with  complementary  colors.  Where  parts 
of  circles  cover  each  other,  each  circle  is  colored  with  a  primary,  so  that  the 
part  overlapped  becomes  of  a  secondary  color,  kc  This  system  is  thoroughly 
worked  out,  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  the  student  is  learning  practical  geom- 
etry, shading  with  the  pen,  the  use  of  the  brush,  and  elementaiy  coloring ;  so 
that,  by  the  time  ho  reaches  the  studies  of  mechanical  or  architectural  con- 
struction, he  is  able  to  draw  and  color  with  tolerable  correctness. 

In  these  studies,  too,  the  shading  is  scientifically  worked  out ;  all  the  sliadows 
on  the  sphere  arie  projected  in  circles,  each  circle  separately  tinted,  according  to 
its  position,  and  so  accurately,  that  at  but  a  short  distance  the  separate  circles 
are  not  observable,  but  a  beautiful  rotundity  of  form  is  the  result. 

An  excellent  collection  of  scientific  drawings  was  exhibited  by  the  Industrial 
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returns  from  Professor  Blacklegs  Greek  classes,  extending  oyer  a  period 
of  six  years.  During  these  years  it  appears  that  five  students  have 
attended  the  Greek  classes  who  were  only  thirteen  years  of  age ;  two  per 
cent  were  fourteen,  and  nine  per  cent,  were  fifteen.  In  the  smaller  area 
of  a  single  class  of  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  English  literature  at  St.  An- 
drews, very  similar  results  arc  obtained,  seven  per  cent  being  fifteen 
years  of  age,  twenty-three  per  cent  sixteen,  eleven  per  cent,  seventeen, 
and  twenty  per  cent,  eighteen.  Such  are  the  main  statistical  facts  to 
be  learned  from  these  returns.  But  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  there 
is  comparatively  little  difference  between  the  ages  of  students  at  the 
senior  and  at  the  junior  classes.  There  are  nearly  as  many  very  young 
men  at  the  senior  classes  as  at  the  junior,  and  almost  as  many  older  men 
at  the  junior  as  at  the  senior  classes,  as  may  be  seen  firom  the  following 
tables  of  the  number  of  students  in  the  senior  and  junior  classes,  ar- 
ranged according  to  three  periods  of  age. 

Numbers  of  students  in  the  Senior  and  Junior  Classes^  ctlso  in  the   three  periods 
of  Age  of  882  students  in  the  four  Universities,  and  1,212  under  Prof.  Blackie, 


NumberB 

in  Senior  and  Junior  ClriMet. 

AOKS. 

The  Four  Unu-ersitle*. 

ProfeMor  Black  ie. 

Senior. 

Junior. 

Together 

Percent. 

Senior.     Junior.  'Together 

PcrCen'. 

19  and  under, 

SO-34  ioclntive,  .. 
St5  aod  above, 

234 

153 

36 

307 

118 

34 

541 
271 

61.3 

30.7 

8.0 

386 

153 

35 

4-21 

165 

53 

807 
317 

88 

666 

26.1 

7.3 

Total,... 

433 

450 

882 

100.0 

573 

639 

1.313 

JOO.O 

From  these  returns  it  appears  that  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  eighteen 
are  the  ages  at  which  a  majority  of  the  students  enter  the  universities ; 
a  small  proportion  are  rather  younger,  but  83  per  cent  are  at  or  above 
twenty  years  of  age.  They  throw  no  light  on  the  problem  of  limitations 
— ^the  line  at  which  school  age  should  end,  and  the  university  age  begin. 
At  seventeen  the  universities  interfere  with  the  schools,  but  on  th(f  other 
hand,  the  schools  interfere  with  the  universities,  by  educating  nearly  as 
many  scholars  of  that  age  and  above,  as  the  universities  educate  under 
that  age. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  Junior  classes  of  the  four  universities,*  as 
shown  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  does  not  exceed  in  quality 
or  advancement,  the  work  done  in  the  Senior  classes  of  the  Burgher 
Schools,  Academies,  and  High  Schools. 

*  In  Latin,  the  books  read  at  Aberdeen  are  Cicero  (two  Ortttwus)^  Horace  (756  Itnet  of  (Mw, 
and  887  of  Satire»),  Juveoai  (344  Uoet),  Livy  (8  chapters  of  D.  III.,  and  94  diapten  of  B.  Vlll ) 
Ovid  (Paste  947  lines),  and  Latin  Compoaition  (once  a  week) ;  Edinbuifh,  Cicero  (two  oratimw}* 
Horace  (Odes  and  Satires  each  one  book),  Virgil,  (two  books  of  Genrgics  or  ^£aeid).  Tacitot 
(half  of  A^icota  or  Gerroanla),  and  at  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews  the  amount  read  is  about  the 
nme. 

In  Greek,  the  authors  rend  rary,  but  tbe  amoant  is  about  the  same,  for  instance  at  Edinburgh 
—Edward  First.  Oreek  Reader^  Homer  {Odegsep,  two  books),  Zenopbon  (Memorabilia),  C!yde*s 
Chreek  SfuUx^  Greek  Conversation  (daily).  Private  Readinf  (by  an  average  of  15  of  tlie  class). 

In  the  Mathematical  Classes,  Geometry  (in  either  Enclid  or  iPlayfair,  Books,  I-VI),  Algebra  (up 
to  Quadrates,  and  to  tbe  extent  of  Todhanter*s  School  Treatise),  Trigonometry  in  the  Elemea- 
taij  Trattitei  (Todhunter,  w  Gili%i!Lh). 
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MODELS  AND  OTHEB  APPLIANCES  FOU  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  Paper  by  Ellis  A.  Davidson, 
"  on  Industrial  and  Scientific  Education  as  exemplified  in  the  Paris 
International  Exhibition  ©/"iseo,"  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  1867  :— 

On  the  continent,  under  the  heads  of  "  Gewerb-Schulen,"  "  Real-Schulen," 
and  "  Ecoles  Polytechniques,"  institutions  for  practical  studies  have  been  in  op- 
eration for  many  years  past,  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  in  this  paper  a  brief 
account  of  some  of  tlie  results  obtained,  as  exemplified  in  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

In  the  schools  referred  to,  the  studies  are,  as  their  names  imply,  of  a  real  or 
practical  character.  The  students  loam,  not  only  to  make  a  drawing  of  a 
machine,  but  to  prepare  the  working  drawings  from  which  a  machine  may  be 
constructed ;  and,  in  many  cases,  to  make  the  objects  from  the  drawings.  This 
must  tend  to  show  them  the  importance  of  accurate  measurement  and  correct 
delineation.  They  learn,  not  only  that  the  drawing  must  bo  exact,  or  it  would 
be  useless,  but  in  turning  or  putting  together  the  various  parts,  they  do  so 
with  more  readiness  from  having  studied  the  constnjction  on  paper. 

The  collective  exhibition  of  the  Austrian  Imperial  Ministry  of  State  con- 
tained numerous  works  and  models,  illustrating  the  courses  of  various  studies 
carried  on  in  this  group  of  schools.  The  models  will  be  referred  to  further  on, 
and  the  scientific  drawings  mentioned  here.  The  leading  set  of  studies  shows 
an  excellent  mode  of  combining  several  elementary  manual  processes  with 
scientific  instruction,  thus  avoiding  a  difficulty  oftenexperienced  when  instruct- 
ing persons  whose  minds  are  in  advance  of  their  hands — who  can  ''think  out'' 
a  subject,  but  who  can  not  execute  it.  Many  practical  teachers  will  have 
observed  the  diffidence  with  which  a  student,  who  has  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue his  geometrical  drawing  in  pencil  for  a  long  period,  begins  to  work  in  ink, 
and  how  frequently  a  drawing,  scientifically  correct,  is  spoiled  by  the  tinting, 
either  with  the  draw-pen  or  the  brush.  The  system  pursued  in  the  Austrian 
schools  seems  calculated  to  overcome  the  manual  difficulties  contemporaneously 
with  the  elementary  scientific  instruction.  When  the  geometrical  figures  have 
been  correctly  done  in  pencil,  they  are  from  the  first  inked,  great  neatness  of 
line  and  accuracy  of  intersection  being  insisted  upon.  They  are  then  colored 
with  flat  washes,  or  sectioned  over  variously  with  the  draw-pen ;  the  inscribed 
and  containing  figures  being  tinted  with  complementary  colors.  Where  parts 
of  circles  cover  each  other,  each  circle  is  colored  with  a  primary,  so  that  the 
part  overlapped  becomes  of  a  secondary  color,  &c.  This  system  is  thoroughly 
worked  out,  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  the  student  is  learning  practical  geom- 
etry, shading  with  the  pen,  the  use  of  the  brush,  and  elementary  coloring ;  so 
that,  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  studies  of  mechanical  or  architectural  con- 
struction, he  is  able  to  draw  and  color  with  tolerable  correctness. 

In  those  studies,  too,  the  shading  is  scientifically  worked  out;  all  thesliadows 
on  the  sphere  are  projected  in  circles,  each  circle  separately  tinted,  according  to 
its  position,  and  so  accurately,  that  at  but  a  short  distance  the  separate  circles 
are  not  observable,  but  a  beautiful  rotundity  of  form  is  the  result. 

An  excellent  collection  of  scientific  drawings  was  exhibited  by  the  Industml 
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Union  of  the  Grand  Dnchy  of  Hesse  (GrosBherzoglich  Hessischer  Gewerb- 
Verein),  being  the  works  of  the  pupils  in  schools  for  workmen  of  the  duchy. 
These  sets  of  works  were  the  more  yaluable  as  it  was  evident  that  they  had 
not  been  specially  executed  for  exhibition,  but  seemed  to  have  been  taken 
jfVom  the  daily  studies  of  the  pupils.'  They  indicated,  as  indeed  did  all 
the 'Works  of  the  continental  schools,  an  absolute  connection  between  the  sci- 
entific  and  artistic  studies ;  and  all  the  science  students  5teem  to  learn  free- 
hand and  ornamental  drawing  and  shading,  kc,  as  well  as  mechanical  drawing. 

Tlie  whole  subject  <>f  technical  drawing,  whilst  it  has  been  much  neglected 
in  this  country,  lias  been  thoroughly  systematized  on  the  Continent ;  and  the 
foreign  schools  possess  completely  organized  sets  of  examples,  combining  the 
study  of  drawing  with  that  of  construction,  adapted  to  the  various  branches  of 
industry,  of  which  we  are  very  deficient  Thus  there  was  exhibited  by  Wil- 
helm  Beyerle,  executed  by  the  Gewerb-Yerein,  a  work  in  eight  parts,  quarto- 
imperial,  with  folding  plates,  called  "  Pattern  drawing  for  artisans,  adapted  for 
the  various  trades ;"  each  part  containing  numerous  plates  of  working  draw- 
ings, to  scale,  of  the  work  of  the  engineer,  builder,  tin-plate  worker,  bricklayer 
and  masons,  cabinet-maker,  upholsterer,  slater,  and  staircase  builder,  in  stone, 
wood,  and  iron.  These  plates,  which  are  exceedingly  good  and  are  accom- 
panied by  complete  text,  would  prove  most  useful  in  our  science  classes.  An- 
other sot  by  the  same  publisher,  designed  by  Hekter  Rossler  is  called  "copies 
for  workmen's  schools."  It  is  in  seven  parts  and  contains  geometrical  construc- 
tion, descriptive  geometry,  stonework,  roofs  and  joints,  stoves  and  heating 
apparatus,  locksmiths*  and  cabinet-makers'  work. 

Still  better,  because  larger  and  bolder,  are  the  sets  of  diagrams  and  examples 
exliibited  by  tlie  Royal  Commission  for  parish  workmen's  schools  in  Wurtem- 
berg.  These  are  largo  (royal)  lithographs  of  tlio  most  practical  character,  and 
all  drawn  on  the  scientific  principles  adapted  for  almost  every  branch  of  con- 
struction and  ornamental  work,  with  details  to  a  larger  scale,  and  broadly 
colored.  The  work  is  issued  in  parts  of  48  plates  and  one  sheet  of  text  to 
each.  Works  in  plaster,  metals,  and  wood,  by  pupils  of  forty-four  of  the  parish 
workmen's  schools  of  Wurtemberg,  were  exhibited.  These  consisted  of  models 
of  machines,  buildings,  roofs,  scientific  apparatus,  furniture,  Ac.,  either  to  the 
real  size  or  to  a  scale,  whilst  in  the  art  division  there  were  fine  drawings  from 
the  round,  plaster  casts  of  ornament  and  figure,  chased  and  hammered  metal 
work,  carving  in  wood,  kc ,  all  exceedingly  good  in  character,  and  all  allowing 
the  results  of  a  sound  system  of  technical  education. 

From  the  printed  documents  it  seems  that  the  first  step  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  series  of  technical  and  workmen's  schools  in  Wurtemberg  was 
made  in  1818,  by  the  introduction  of  drawing-classes  into  Sunday-schools, 
already  established,  for  youtlis  above  fourteen  years,  who  had  left  the  primary 
schools. 

Steps  were  afterwards  taken  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  extending  the 
principle,  but  in  1848,  the  actual  organization  of  working  men's  schools,  as 
they  are  at  present,  was  inaugurated  by  the  tlien  newly  created  Board  of  Trade 
and  Industry,  which  was  charged  with  the  care  of  providing  good  instructioa 
for  youths  engaged  in  trades  and  workshops.  To  eflfect  this  purpose,  a  special 
commission  was  appointed ;  but  this  commission  had  not  the  legal  power  to 
order  parishes  to  establish  the  schools  required,  but  could  only  proceed  by  way 
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of  r.'comm^ndaiion  aod  by  treating  with  such  parishes  as  had  shown  interest 
in  the  subject  They  wore,  however,  much  aided  in  their  efforts  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  pecuniary  means  were  liberally  granted  by  the  State  in  the 
form  of  subsidies  to  such  schools  as  had  been  organized  in  conformity  with  the 
conditions  fixed  by  the  commission — the  'sums  granted  in  this  way  amounting 
in  general  to  half  tlie  expenditure  made  by  the  parishes  themselves  for  the 
support  of  the  said  schools.  The  conditions  chiefly  insisted  upon  by  the  com- 
mission in  the  oi^nization  of  the  schools  were,  in  the  first  place,  the  voluntary 
principle  with  respect  to  the  frequenting  of  the  schools;  and  the  demand  that 
fees  should  be  paid  by  the  scholars — a  demand  which,  however  small  the  fee 
might  be,  was  considered  of  importance  witli  regard  to  the  well-known  fact^ 
that  what  is  paid  for  is  much  more  appreciated  than  what  is  obtained  gratu- 
itously. 

The  principal  task  of  the  commission  is  to  take  measures  tliat  suitable  locali- 
ties are  selected,  aad  that  all  necessary  appliances  for  education,  such  as  g^ood 
books,  models,  diagrams,  &c.,  are  provided  for  the  schools ;  to  control  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  managing  bodies.and  inspectors,  as  well  as  the  training  up  of 
good  teadiers  of  drawing,  &>c.  The  commission  did  not,  however,  deem  it 
advisable  to  organize  all  tlie  schools  after  a  uniform  system,  but  had  regard  to 
the  various  local  circumstances  and  necessities.  The  101  schools,  numbering 
about  8,000  scholars,  present,  therefore,  very  different  phases  of  development. 

The  four  largest  schools  in  the  towns  of  Ileilbronn,  Stuttgart,  Ulm,  and 
Reutlingen,  containing  unitedly  2,500  pupilo,  have  Sunday  and  evening  classes 
offering  all  the  different  branches  of  instruction  for  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and 
young  merchants ;  whilst  the  drawing-classes  may  be  frequented  throughout 
the  day.  At  Stuttgart  and  Reutlingen  there  are  also  classes  for  young  females 
who  have  left  the  primary  schools,  and  which  are  attended  by  130  scholars. 

Thirteen  schools  established  in  the  towns  of  Esslingen,  Ludwigsburg, 
Gmund,  Hall,  Ravensburg,  Biberach,  Rottenburg,  Canstatt,  Tiibingen,  Geis- 
lingen,  Ellwangen,  Calw,  and  Ebingen,  with  conjointly  1,600  scholars,  have 
likewise  Sunday  and  evening  classes,  as  well  as  drawing-dasseSi  open  through- 
out the  day,  but  no  mercantile  classes.  There  are,  moreover,  60  towns  and 
12  villages,  having  together  72  schools,  and  about  3,500  scholars,  with  regular 
classes  on  Sundays  and  on  tlie  evenings  of  the  week.  Of  these  five  schools, 
numbering  together  about  250  scholars,  have  Sunday  classes  only.  Three 
schools,  with  about  100  scholars,  have  Sunday  classes  combining  scientific 
instruction  with  drawing ;  whilst  four  others,  with  about  100  scholars,  confine 
themselves  entirely  to  draWing. 

In  the  Swiss  department  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  were  several  excellent 
works,  illustrating  the  course  of  studies  in  architecture,  engineering,  and  sur- 
veying. No  novel  features  were,  however,  presented,  the  works  being  based 
on,  or  copied  from,  the  German  system. 

Years  of  observation,  study,  and  practical  teaching,  have  shown  roe  that^ 
however  good  the  diagrams  and  examples  used  may  be,  no  real  conception  of 
forms  can  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  solid  models;  for  even  though  the 
pupils  thoroughly  understand  the  diagram,  the  form  there  given  is  only  such  as 
would  be  correct  in  one  position ;  and  in  projection,  it  is  in  some  cases  almost 
impossible  from  that  one  view  to  form  an  idea  of  what  shape  may  be  presented 
by  the  smallest  rotation,  depression  or  elevation  of  the  model    In  thi^  pro- 
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jection  differs  from  perspective,  the  one  rendering  the  object  as  it «,  the  oUier  as 
it  appears;  and  here  the  imagination  or  observation  generally  offers  some 
assistance ;  but  in  projection  it  is  not  so ;  point  by  point  has  to  be  obtained, 
which,  when  united  by  lines,  develop  forms  which  to  the  student  are  often  sur- 
prising ;  and  if  the  subject  has  only  been  worked  out  on  the  blackboard,  and 
followed  line  by  line  by  the  students,  they  get  the  diagram  copied^  but  ihcy 
have  not  had  the  lesson  which  might  have  been  given  by  the  aid  of  a  block  or 
two  of  wood  or  a  slieet  of  cardboard.  This  is  very  observable  in  that  branch 
of  mechanical  drawing  called  development  of  surfaces.  For  instance,  let  it  be 
required  to  teach  a  class  of  artisans  to  construct  of  sheet  iron  a  pipe  with  two 
elbow-joints ;  these  students  would  most  likely  liave  been  accustomed  to  cut, 
Ale,  and  alter  the  separate  pieces  of  piping  so  as  to  get  the  joints  at  the  angles: 
and  it  would  bo  difficult  to  convince  them  that  the  flaf  metal  might  at  once  be- 
cut  on  properly  constructed  curves,  so  that  the  parts,  on  being  rolled  into  cyl- 
indrical form,  would  fit  each  other  at  the  required  angles,  without  any  waste  of 
metal  or  time.  But  if  a  cardboard  model  has  been  prepared  and  exhibited  in 
tlie  couriio  of  the  lesson,  flat,  and  when  the  blackboard-construction  has  been 
followed,  separated  into  tlirce  pieces  and  then  placed  in  the  required  form,  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  will  not  only  be  kept  up,  but  they  will  be  encouraged  to 
think  out  similar  developments  adapted  to  their  respective  trades.  Again,  in 
the  development  of  a  cylinder  penetrating  a  square  prism,  the  forms  of  the 
aperture  in  the  prism  and  the  projecting  portions  of  the  cylinder  are  so  differ- 
ent from  what  the  uninitiated  might  suppose,  that  ocular  demonstration  becomes 
necessary,  and  the  scientific  construction  of  the  curves  may  save  the  workman 
a  great  amount  of  time  and  labor. 

The  most  complete  collection  of  apparatus  for  teaching  the  sciences  in  con- 
nection with  the  mechanical  arts  was  that  exhibited  by  the  Polylechnisclus 
Arheits  Imtitut  und  Macliiiienfahrik  in  Darmstadt,  the  author  of  which  is  Pro- 
fessor Schroder.  The  first  part  of  the  series  consists  of  models  for  teaching 
descriptive  geometry,  penetrations  and  sections  of  solids,  and  developments  of 
surfaces.  These  models  are  placed  on  wooden  planes  at  right-angles  to  each 
other,  thus  realizing  the  vertical  and  horizontal  planes  of  projection — the  plans 
and  elevations  being  drawn  under  and  at  the  back  of  the  objects.  These  mod- 
els are  not  new  to  this  country;  a  set  of  them  was  exhibited  in  London  some 
years  ngo,  and  they  have  now  been  admirably  reproduced  by  Messrs.  A<  Jb  J. 
RigK.  of  Chester.  The  great  accuracy  of  their  construction,  and  their  number, 
renders  the  set  necessarily  expensive;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  aid  or 
encourngoment  may  at  no  distant  time  be  given  for  the  production  of  a  selec- 
tion of  tho.«o  models  of  a  larger  size,  and  in  a  somewhat  simplified  form,  so 
that  they  may  become  more  generally  known  and  used. 

The  same  Institute  also  exhibited  a  set  of  mechanical  combinations  and 
models,  designed  by  Professors  Retenbacher  and  Weisbach ;  they  are  made 
principally  of  iron,  painted  and  bright,  and  are  of  the  average  height  of  eighteen 
inches ;  amongst  them  are  the  various  escapements,  shafts  for  the  transmission 
of  motion  at  various  angles,  turbines,  water-wheels,  various  systems  of  spur, 
cog,  annular,  crown,  face,  and  bevel  wheels;  plummer  blocks,  square,  and 
elliptical  wheels  and  cams,  the  various  modes  of  coupling  and  disengaging 
ahafls,  Watt's  parallelogram  and  a  sectional  model  of  part  of  a  steam-engine, 
showing  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  valvea  the  action  of  the  gOTemor,  &a 
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SWITZERLAND. 

[Bstxact  litem  "  A  Pkn  for  MUitarj  Sdacatkm  in  HaMachtuettg."    By  S.  Dw^ht] 


1.    OUTLINE   OF   MILITARY   SYSTEM. 

In  the  year  1847  seven  of  the  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Republic  se- 
ceded from  the  Confederacy.  Among  them  were  the  three  forest 
cantons,  the  original  nucleus  around  which  the  whole  Republic  had 
been  formed,  the  birth-place  of  William  Tell  and  Arnold,  of  Winkel- 
reid.  The  seceders  held  the  strongest  military  position  in  Europe^ 
but  the  loyal  cantons  put  on  foot  an  army  of  100,000  men,  well 
armed,  drilled,  and  officered.  The  city  of  Friburg  was  taken,  and  in 
thirty  days  from  the  first  proclamation  of  the  commanding  general  the 
war  was  ended  and  order  was  restored. 

In  1856,  a  quarrel  having  arisen  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  Switzer- 
land placed  on  foot  an  army  of  200,000  men  well  provided  with  ar- 
tillery Thus  the  military  system  of  Switzerland  has  proved  itself 
effective ;  and  as  there  is  no  standing  army  whatever,  and  the  state  is 
a  confederacy  of  cantons  under  democratic  forms  of  government,  we 
may  find  something  in  their  system  applicable  to  our  own  case. 

Switzerland  covers  an  area  of  about  15,000  square  miles,  equal  to 
tliat  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  together,  of  which  a  large  por- 
tion is  covered  by  lakes,  forests,  mountains,  ice  and  snow,  leaving  only 
thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  land  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  not  includ- 
ing the  mountain  pastures.  Possessing  a  population  of  only  two  mill- 
ions  and  a  half  of  people,  it  is  surrounded  by  military  powers  of  the 
first  class,  and  must  needs  be  strong  to  be  free.  France,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  are  not  always  as  good  friends  as  they  are  near  neighbors, 
and  the  little  Republic  must  ever  be  ready  to  ward  a  blow  and  return 
it.  The  constitution  of  Switzerland  declares  that  every  citizen  is  ot 
soldier.  "Tout  Suisse  est  soldat."  Military  service  is  required  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-four.  The  substitution  ef  one 
man  for  another  is  forbidden,  but  exemption  from  service  is  allowed, 
to  certain  persons,  such  as  officers-  of  the  government  and  of  public- 
institutions,  clergymen,  students  of  theology,  members  of  the  police, 
pilots  and  others.  In  some  cases  a  man  is  excused  from  the  more 
active  service,  but  required  to  pass  through  the  regular  course  of  mil* 
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itary  instruction  and  to  serve  in  the  reserve  of  the  armj  when  called 
upon.  Such  are  the  only  son,  or  one  of  the  sons,  of  a  widow ;  or  of 
a  widower,  provided  the  father  be  over  sixty  years  old,  and  the  son 
necessary  to  his  support;  a  widower,  the  father  of  children  in  their 
minority,  who  has  no  resources  except  the  work  of  hb  own  hands; 
one  of  two  or  more  sons  when  they  make  common  household  with 
their  parents,  if  the  family  could  not  be  supported  by  other  brothers 
not  subject  to  service ;  married  men,  or  widowers  having  at  least  two 
children.     These  exceptions  do  not  apply  to  officers. 

The  Council  of  State  of  each  canton  appoints  yearly  a  "  Commis- 
sion on  Furlough  and  Discharge,"  consisting  of  ten  members,  of 
whom  two  are  medical  men,  two  officers,  one  a  corporal,  one  a  soldier, 
and  the  others  members  of  the  council.  The  commission  acts  under 
oath;  grants  exemption  for  physical  defects  or  want  of  height;  or 
passes  men  from  the  active  service  to  the  reserve.  A  man  who  at 
the  age  of  twenty  has  not  attained  the  height  of  five  feet  and  one 
inch  can  be  furloughed  for  two  years ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  he  has  not  reached  this  height,  discharged  from  all  service. 
Men  who  have  been  convicted  of  disgraceful  crimes,  or  have  suffered 
penal  sentence,  are  declared  unworthy  of  bearing  arms;  and  if  once 
deprived  of  their  civil  rights  can  not  hold  a  commission. 

The  militia  is  divided  into  the  federal  contingent  and  the  landwehr. 
The  federal  contingent  consists — Firstj  of  the  elite,  which  includes 
three  per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  taken  from  those  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-four.  The  time  of  service  in  tlie  elite  is 
eight  years.  Second,  the  reserve,  being  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of 
the  population  and  not  above  tlie  age  of  forty.  The  landwehr  in- 
cludes men  up  to  the  age  of  forty-four.  The  landsturm,  or  fcty  en 
masse,  consists  of  the  whole  male  population,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fif^y,  and  not  included  in  the  classes 
before  described.  The  male  population  of  Switzerland  is  1,140,000, 
of  which  thirty-seven  per  cent,  or  422,000,  are  between  twenty  and 
forty-four  years  of  age.  One-fourth  of  these  are  exempt  or  found 
unfit  for  service,  leaving  316,000  perfectly  fit.  In  1853  the  number 
of  men  required  for  the  federal  contingent  was  104,354,*  but  according 
to  official  statements  the  number  of  men  in  all  branches  of  the  service, 
well  armed  and  instructed,  amounted  to  125,126.  The  excess  of 
men  supplied,  over  those  required,  arose  from  the  public  spirit  and 
general  desire  for  military  instruction  existing  among  the  people.  Add 
to  these  125,000  the  landwehr,  which  numbered  150,000,  and  we  have 
a  total  of  275,000  effective  men,  well  armed,  drilled,  and  officered. 

•  Inlkntiy,  Including BMi«,^^^-,  kc«a«r,,Vi^-,  0M%lTy,2^ j  SoglnMa,  1,6801 
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The  federal  army  is  composed  of  the  following  arms:  engineers, 
including  sappers  and  pontoniers;  artilleiy,  including  rocket  batteries; 
cavalry,  riflemen,  light  infantry,  and  infantry.  There  is  besides  a 
medical  corps  for  the  service  of  the  ambulances  and  hospitals.  But 
as  uninstructed  men  arc  of  little  or  no  value,  the  federal  law  upon 
military  organization  provides  that  the  cantons  shall  see  to  it  that  the 
infantry  of  their  contingent  is  completely  instructed  according  to  the 
federal  rules,  and  though  the  application  of  this  principle  in  its  details 
is  lefl  to  each  canton,  yet  the  following  rules  are  laid  down :  recruits 
are  not  received  into  the  federal  elite  until  they  have  gone  through  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  which  lasts  at  least  twenty-eight  days 
for  infantry,  and  thirty-five  days  for  light  infantry.  The  confederation 
charges  itx{£  with  the  instruction  of  the  engineers,  artillery,  cavalry, 
and  riflemen.  This  course  lasts  twenty-eight  days  for  riflemen  and 
forty-two  days  for  the  three  other  arms,  but  these  recruits  have  pre- 
viously been  drilled  in  the  school  of  the  soldier  by  their  cantons,  and 
the  riflemen  have  received  preparatory  instruction  in  firing  at  a  mark. 

In  the  larger  cantons — that  of  Zurich  for  instance— divisions  of  re- 
cruits in  succession  are  put  into  barracks  and  well  drilled  practically 
and  theoretically  for  fifty-six  days,  either  consecutively  or  at  two  pe- 
riods of  the  same  year,  as  may  best  suit  the  youths.  In  the  second 
year  after  entering  the  elite,  and  for  each  year  afterwards,  the  infantry 
|S  called  out  for  drill  during  three  days,  by  half  battalions  at  least, 
with  preparatory  drill  of  three  days  for  the  "cadres,"*  the  commis- 
sioned and  non-commissioned  oflicers  forming  skeleton  corps.  Days 
of  entry  into  service  are  not  counted  as  days  of  drill,  and  in  case  of 
interruption  the  days  of  drill  are  increased  by  two  days.  The  reserve 
is  called  out  for  drill  during  two  days  of  each  year,  with  a  preparatory 
drill  of  one  day  for  the  "cadres." 

Li  the  corps  of  engineers,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  riflemen,  the  elite 
is  called  out  every  alternate  year  for  the  engineers  and  artillery,  and 
every  year  for  the  cavalry  and  rifles.  The  drill  lasts  four  days  for 
the  "cadre  of  engineers  and  artillery,  and  immediately  after  ten  days 
for  the  cadres  and  companies  united,  or  twelve  days  for  both  together. 
For  the  cavalry  the  drill  lasts  seven  days  for  dragoons  and  four  dayc 
for  "guides;"  for  riflemen,  two  days  for  the  cadres,  and  immediately 
afterwards  four  days  for  cadres  and  companies  united.  The  re-erve 
is  called  out  for  a  drill  of  half  the  length  of  that  of  the  elite. 

To  complete  the  instruction  of  the  soldier  the  cantons  in  their  turn 
send  their  men  yearly  to  the  federal  camps  where  the  troops  to  the 
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imiiibcT  of  tlircc  or  four  tliousaiid,  are  kc;>t  uiulor  canvas  for  two 
weeks.  Larger  nuiubcrs  of  men,  forming  bodies  of  i},0'00  and  up- 
wards, are  also  mustered  and  eautoned  in  the  villages,  and  during  sev- 
eral days  exercised  in  the  grand  movements  and  manccuvres  of  war, 
chieliy  for  the  instruction  of  commanders  and  officers  of  the  staff. 

To  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  every  department  of  the  service  the 
whole  is  subjected  to  the  yearly  inspection  of  colonels  of  the  federal 
utaff  apjwinted  by  the  cxmtral  government.  The  inspection  of  infantry 
Ls  conlided  to  ten  colonels  who  serve  for  three  years.  There  is  alsc 
an  inspector  in  each  of  the  arms  of  engineers  and  artillery,  the  latter 
having  under  his  direction  an  administrator  of  materiel  charged  with 
the  inspection  and  surveillance  of  all  the  materiel  of  the  confederation. 
This  administrator  directs  and  superintends  the  workmen  eniploye<? 
in  the  factories  of  the  confederation  for  the  msmufacturc  of  powder 
and  percussion  caps,  as  well  as  arms,  gun-carriages,  &c.  The  colonel 
of  cavalry  and  the  colonel  of  rifles  direct  all  that  relates  to  their  re- 
spective arms,  and  recommend  the  necessary  improvements.  If  these 
inspectors  detect  in  the  contingent  of  any  canton  any  want  of  per- 
fection in  drill,  they  have  the  power  to  order  such  additional  drill  as 
may  bring  the  men  up  io  the  proper  standard. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  instruction  and  selection  of  officers.  The 
officers  of  infantry,  up  to  the  grade  of  major,  are  appointed  by  the 
cantonal  authorities;  the  higher  officers  by  the  federal  government. 
But  no  officers  can  be  appointed  to  the  special  arms  of  engineers,  ar- 
tillery, and  cavalry,  except  such  as  have  gone  through  a  course  of  in- 
struction at  a  military  school  appropriate  to  each  arm.  No  one  can 
become  a  non-commissioned  officer  who  has  not  served  at  least  one 
year  as  a  soldier,  nor  a  commissioned  officer  except  after  two  years' 
service.  Candidates  for  promotion  must  pass  a  public  examination, 
bcfuro  a  commission,  both  in  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge. 
Promotion  is  given,  according  to  seniority,  up  to  the  grade  of  first 
lieutenant.  Captains  are  chosen  from  among  the  lieutenants  without 
regard  to  seniority.  To  be  appointed  major,  eight  years'  service  as 
an  officer  is  required,  of  which,  at  least,  two  years  as  captain.  For  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  ten  years'  service  as  officer,  of  which,  at  least,  four 
as  major  of  the  special  arm.  For  a  colonel,  twelve  years'  service  as 
an  officer  is  required,  of  which,  at  least,  four  years  as  *^  commandant," 
or  in  a  higher  grade.  In  the  Swiss  service  there  is  no  higher  rank 
than  that  of  colonel.  When  a  colonel  has  been  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  he  receives  for  the  time  being,  the  title  of  gen- 
eral, which  he  afterwards  retains  by  courtesy. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  OFPICER& 

The  Federal  system  of  Military  Instruction  for  officers,  in  1871, 
embraced — 

I.  A  Central  Military  School  at  Thun,  to  which  all  officers  ap- 
pointed to  the  General  Staff  repair  to  be  instrncted  in  their  duties. 

II.  A  School  of  Officers  at  Thun,  in  which  all  officers  appointed 
to  their  respective  regiments  are  instructed  in  their  duties. 

III.  A  School  of  Cantonal  Instruction,  held  in  Basle,  to  which 
the  infantry  instructors  resort  from  every  canton  to  Icam  their  duties, 
undergo  inspection,  and  preserve  a  common  rule. 

IV.  A  School  of  Young  Officers,  held  at  Solothum  and  at  St 
Gallen,  tuni  by  turn,  to  which  the  several  Cantons  send  their  young 
officers  who  have  just  received  their  commissions,  and  to  which  all 
candidates  for  commissions  repair  for  examinations. 

V.  Comissariat  School,  to  which  is  joined  a  Medical  and  Ambu- 
lance School  generally,  at  Thun. 

VI.  A  Shooting  School,  for  officers  who  give  instruction  to  the 
Cadet  Corps  and  other  organizations  in  the  several  Cantons. 

To  these  school  organizations  with  their  practical  exercises  must 
be  added  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Cantonal  reviews  and 
field  manoeuvres,  to  which  the  young  Swiss  officer  brings  much 
Taluabic  experience  in  his  previous  school  and  cadet  drill. 

The  events  of  the  late  French-Prussian  war  tested  the  efficiency 
of  the  Swiss  military  organization  and  instruction.  The  French 
declaration  was  announced  in  Paris  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  July 
16,  1870,  and  responded  to  by  a  counter  declaration  from  Berlin 
on  Tuesday,  the  10th.  But  the  Federal  Council  of  Switzerland 
(which  lay  between  the  combatants,  and  might  become  tlie  first 
theatre  of  belligerent  operations),  was  summoned  by  President 
Dubs  to  consider  the  situation ;  and  within  an  hour,  the  Cantons 
had  been  regularly  summoned  to  complete  their  regiments  with 
men,  arras,  horses,  guns,  and  all  stores  and  tools  required  for  actual 
service,  and  five  divisions  of  the  Elite  (the  first,  second,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  ninth),  were  ordered  to  assemble  in  their  several  Can- 
tons. The  first  division,  under  Colonel  Egtoff,  was  to  secure  the 
bridge  at  Basle  and  occupy  the  two  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  first 
news  which  the  men  of  Aargau  had  of  the  impending  war  was  late 
on  Friday  night.  By  noon  on  Saturday  squads  of  men  were  falling 
into  the  ranks  in  front  of  the  town-hall  of  the  cantonal  capital — 
companies  were  formed — gnns  were  got  out — sappers,  engineers, 
nod  guards  were  In  readiness — officers  were  at  their  posts.     In  the 
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afiorDOOD  the  fii^t  Swiss  troops  were  in  march  for  Basic,  and  hj 
midnight  the  first  regiment  of  Aargau  were  on  the  bridge ;  and  bj 
Bnnday  niglit  the  first  division,  under  Col,  Egtoff,  with  8,296  men, 
and  692  horses^  bc;4des  the  staff  and  guides;  and  the  second  diri- 
si  on,  under  Colonel  Salts,  with  8,319  men,  and  632  men  at  the  same 
hour  had  assembled  at  Basle  and  held  the  roads  and  streams  which 
led  to  Bonn.  By  Tuesday  night,  before  tlie  PrusMan  manifest  was 
known  in  Bonn,  the  five  divisions  of  the  first  Swiss  army,  with  their 
eleven  batteries  of  artillery  mounting  96  field  pieces,  and  a  total 
force  of  37,423  men,  and  3,541  horses  and  104  staff  and  guides, 
were  under  arms  and  at  their  respective  rendezvous ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  by  the  Council  to  announce  to  all  concernedy 
**  that  any  troops  belonging  to  belligerent  states^  whether  regulars 
or  volunteersy  who  violate  the  territory  of  the  Swiss  nation,  will  be 
repel le<l  by  force.** 

Out  of  the  officers  whose  men  were  first  in  the  field,  the  Federal 
Council  placed  Colonel  Herzog,  of  the  Aargau  detachment  of  the 
Federal  army,  in  chief  command,  and  by  Saturday  night  the  Gen- 
craPs  head-quarters  were  establislied  at  Alton  (the  center  of  the 
Swiss  railways),  where  he  organized  his  staff,  issued  his  instructions 
to  organize  two  hospitals,  one  for  wounded  men,  and  the  other  for 
horses,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  magazines  of  stores  and 
clothes  to  be  established  in  his  rear,  and  the  forces  to  be  mored 
up  to  the  front.  All  railway  companies  were  ordered  to  report 
their  stock  of  engines,  carriages,  and  open  wagons,  and  telegraphic 
communication  was  established  ibr  night  as  well  as  day  service,  and 
engineers  were  sent  out  to  study  every  pass  and  point  by  which  au 
enemy  in  any  strength  was  likely  to  enter  the  territory  of  Switzer- 
land. When  all  danger  to  the  Cantons  had  passed  away  in  the 
victories  of  the  German  arms.  Gen.  Herzog  was  directed  to  raise 
his  camps,  and  send  to  their  several  Cantons  their  respective  troops. 
Later  in  the  war,  when  it  was  authentically  known  that  Bourbaki 
was  moving  an  army  of  150,000  strong,  to  sweep  across  the  Rhine; 
and  still  later,  that  the  Germans  meant  to  push  the  French,  in  either 
whole  or  part,  across  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  pot  tbem  out  of  service 
for  the  rest  of  the  war — General  Herzog  satisfied  the  President  and 
the  Council,  and  the  Minister  of  War,  of  the  impending  danger, 
and  on  Thursday,  Jan.  19th,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  divisions, 
with  two  batteries  of  mountain  guns,  well  prepared  for  winter  ser^ 
vice  in  a  district  lying  under  snow,  were  ordered  out ;  and  in  one 
week  finom  that  date,  these  forces  were  distributed  through  the  various 
passes  in  tlie  Jura,  from  Basic  to  Geneva,  with  orders  to  repel,  or 
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receive — to  figbt,  or  feed  and  lodge,  according  to  the  spirit  in  which 
the  broken  detachments  of  the  Freniih  army  should  present  them- 
selves. For  the  enormous  number  (83,301),  who  laid  down  their 
arms,  food  and  beds  were  distributed  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  by  less 
than  20,000  citizen  troops,  without  the  forfeit  of  a  single  life.  And 
when  their  work  was  done,  these  citizen  soldiers  laid  aside  their 
arms  and  uniforms  and  returned  to  their  shops  and  industries  of 
various  kinds,  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  without  forgetting  for  a  mo- 
ment their  civic  rights  and  household  duties. 

If  the  occasion  had  required  it,  as  it  did  in  the  war  of  Secession 
in  1856,  each  Canton  would  have  contributed  30  men  from  every 
1,000  inhabitants,  to  the  Elite,  and  15  men  to  every  1,000  to  the 
Reserve ;  and  in  case  of  danger  to  the  Union,  every  male  Switzer, 
from  the  age  of  nineteen  to  forty -five,  not  included  in  either  of  the 
above  forces,  would  have  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  national  au- 
thority for  the  Landwehr,  adding  97,934  to  the  ranks,  besides  vol- 
unteering above  and  below  the  military  age,  to  the  number  of  100,< 
000  men,  who,  in  case  of  a  defensive  war,  could  have  been  relied 
on, — all  familiar  with  military  tactics,  and  accustomed  to  obey  as 
soldiers,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  arms. 

According  to  recent  official  statistics  the  strength  of  the  several 
armies  of  Switzerland  is  as  follows : 

Elite.  BaMnrs.  Landwebr. 

1.  EDgiDeera, 900  6^0                

2.  ArtUlery, 6,613  4^264                

3.  Cavalry, 1,937  932                 

4.  Carabineers, 4,600  2,460                • 

6.  Infantiy, 55,994  26,448                

6.  Sanitary  Service, 144  78                

Armorers, 30  

Total, 70.088  34,832  97,934 

The  system  of  recruiting,  drilling  and  brigading,  is  local — which 

brings  neighbors  and  friends  into  camp  and  field  companionship, 

and  inspires  a  sense  of  trust  and  cooperation. 

The  cost  of  the  reliable  military  force  is  as  follows : 

Cantonal  expense, 4,508,901>^. 

Federal  expense, 6,486,396 

9,996,297 

Contrasted  with  the  cost  of  education  the  figures  stand  thus : 

Communal  expenses, 6,000,000)^ 

Cantonal  expenses, 6,167,756 

Federal  'Polytechnic^ 287,611 

.  10,446,367 

And  for  this  sum  Switzerland  makes  a  near  approach  to  oniversal 
edacation  in  schools  of  different  grades,  adapted  to  all  classes. 


MILITARY  SYSTEM  AND  EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA. 


I.   MIUTARY   SYSTEM. 


TuK  Emperor  is  commandcr-in-cliief  of  all  the  forces,  by  sea  and 
land,  assisted  by  the  Staff-Office,  the  members  of  which  are  expert 
linguists,  as  well  as  scientific  experienced  and  military  officers. 
Tlie  anny  is  nndcr  a  Minister  of  War,  assisted  by  a  colleague  and  a 
military  council,  Tlie  office  of  Master  of  Ordnance  is  generally 
filled  by  a  grand  prince.  The  regular  force,  or  army  of  occupation 
consists  of  about  783,000  men,  which  can  be  easily  swelled  to  at 
least  1,200,000,  as  the  whole  male  population  are  liable  to  servo 
when  summoned.  The  army  is  mainly  recruited  by  conscription, 
which  falls  on  the  serfs  and  laboring  population,  as  the  nobility, 
officials,  clergy  and  merchants  are  exempted.  The  tenn  of  service 
is  twenty  years  for  the  guards,  twenty  two  for  the  line,  and  twenty- 
five  for  the  train  and  military  servants.  But  few  pensions  are 
granted  to  discharged  or  furloughed  soldiers,  although  veteran 
soldiers  are  frequently  appointed  to  situations  as  doorkeepers, 
watchmen,  overseers,  <S:c.,  in  government  establishments  and  public 
institutions. 

Promotion  by  seniority,  imperial  favor,  and  good  conduct  on  the 
field.  Every  officer  must  be  educated  and  trained  to  his  business, 
and  serve  frqm  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank.  Non-commissioned 
officers,  musicians,  assistant  veterinary  surgeons,  head  workmen  in 
the  military  workshops  and  factories  must  all  be  trained  for  theii , 
special  dutie<<.  A  large  portion  of  these  classes  are  the  sons  of 
soldiers,  who  have  been  surrendered  by  their  parents  to  the  govern- 
ment, who  receive  them  at  the  age  of  six  or  twelve,  by  special  ar- 
rangement. They  are  termed  cantonists.  Among  the  special 
military  schools  of  a  technological  character  are,  eleven  for  garrison 
artillery;  three  for  annories;  three  for  powder  mills;  three  for 
arsenals ;  one  for  riding  masters ;  one  for  fencing ;  one  for  ac- 
countants ;  one  for  topographical  drawing,  &o. 
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n.   MILITARY   SCHOOL  FOB  OPnCKB& 

Hie  officers  of  the  Rassian  army  obtain  their  first  commis^oD 
after  passing  through  the  Military  Schools  or  Cadet  Corps,  or  if 
qnalified  in  scientific  and  other  instruction,  ascertained  bv  open 
examination,  by  sening  as  privates  six  months,  and  as  sergeants 
or  ensign  two  years.  Applicants  for  the  Staff  Corps,  must  have 
served  as  officers  two  years,  must  be  recommended  by  their  supe- 
rior, and  have  been  two  years  in  the  Staff  School — and  there  pass 
an  honoral>lc  examination  in  military  history  and  strategy.  The 
following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Kalender  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Academy,  for  1859. 

I.  Under  a  Commission  or  Board  of  Military  Instruction,  which 
reports  directly  to  the  Emperor,  there  are 

3  Militaiy  Schools  of  Special  Application,  viz.: 

1  The  Nicholas  Academy  of  tlie  Stafi^  with  22  teachers  and  250  sdiolar^ 

1  Tlie  Nicholas  Upper  Eii^^neer  School,    '*    50 

1  The  Michael  Artillery  School, "     32 

1  Page  Corps,  or  College. "    41 

1  Kn-igii's  iSchool  of  the  Guards, **    31 

22  Cadet  Corps  or  Military  Colleges, "723 
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The  Cadet  Corps,  or  Military  Schools,  receive  their  pupils  young, 
and  impart  a  general  as  well  as  a  scientific  education,  preparatory  to 
entering  the  Special  Schools  of  Application  cither  for  Engineer,  or 
Artillery,  and  later  in  years  and  experience,  the  Staff  School  These 
Special  Military  Schools  are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  same  class 
in  Europe. 

II.  Under  the  Ministry  of  War  there  are  the  following  Scientific 
Establishments  and  Schools. 

22  Military  Schools,  with 326  teachers  and  10,000  scholara. 

3  Lower  or  Element  Artillery  Schools,   22         "  166        ** 

1  Topogniphers'  School,  with 13         "  140         " 

1  Medico-Chirurgical  Academy,  with  36        "  p78        " 

Military  Hospitals, 1,020        ** 

3  Veteriuary  Schools, 12,304        " 

The  Military  Schools  are  of  an  elementary  and  technological 
character,  and  are  intended  to  supersede  a  class  of  schools  known 
as  the  CantcnUt  Schools. 

The  experience  of  the  Crimean  War  demonstrated  to  the  world, 
the  wise  forecast  of  the  Russian  government  in  providing  for  the 
thorough  scientific  and  practical  training  of  the  officers  of  her  great 
armies  as  was  confessed  by  the  "Zonrfcw  Times'^  in  the  bitter  dis 
appointments  of  the  English  people  with  their  own  officers. 


MIUTART  SYSTEM  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


L  lOLTTABT  BT8TSM. 


Thb  CoDstitution  of  the  United  States  grants  to  Congress  the 
power  "  to  raise  and  support  armies,"  '*  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy,"  *'  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces ;  and  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia,"  as  well  as  ^'  for 
organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  "  the  same,  and  for  governing 
such  parts  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States — reserving  to  the  States,  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the 
officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the 
discipline  prescribed  by  Congress.  By  the  same  instniment  the 
President  is  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called 
into  actual  service  of  the  United  States  *'  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions." 

By  law  of  August,  1789,  a  department  of  war,  and  in  1798,  a 
secretary  of  the  navy  is  provided  to  aid  the  President  in  the  admin- 
istration of  military  and  naval  affairs;  and  the  original  rules  and 
articles  of  war  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  1776,  were  continued  in 
force,  and  in  1806  made  the  basis  of  the  military  code  which  has 
since  governed  all  troops  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  « 

In  1790  the  rank  and  file  of  the  regular  army  was  fixed  at  1,216 
men.  In  1796  this  force  was  organized  into  one  corps  of  artillerists 
and  engineers,  whose  head-quarters  was  at  West  Point,  two  com- 
panies of  light  dragoons,  and  four  regiments  of  infantry  of  eight 
companies  each.  This  force  was  increased  by  additional  regiments 
in  the  war  of  1812,  the  Indian  war  in  Florida,  and  the  war  with 
Mexico,  till  in  1861,  the  army  consisted  of  14,000  men,  stationed 
in  the  different  forts  and  garrisons,  and  mainly  on  the  Indian  fron- 
tier. In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  the  regular  army  was  increased 
to  50,000  men. 

By  act  of  July  15, 1870,  the  number  of  enlisted  men  was  reduced 
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to  30,000  by  or  before  July  1,  1871.    On  the  20th  of  October, 
1871,  the  arm  J  was  composed  as  follows: 

Two  regiments  of  Cavalry, 8,800  enlisted  men. 

Five  regiments  of  Artillery, 3.105      **  " 

Twenty-five  regiments  of  Infantry, 23.742      "  " 

One  battalion  of  Engineers, 314      "  " 

Ordnance  Department, 444      "  " 

West  Point  Detachment, 202      "  " 

Signal  Department, 199      "  ** 

Hospital  stewards, 310      "  " 

Ordnance  Surgeons, 114      "  ** 

Available  Recruits,  en  roult, 349 

Permanent  {lecniiting  Parties, 904      " 

General  Service  Men, 420 


(i  u 

i(  u 


Total, 29,003 

Commissioned  Officers, 2,105 

Retired  Officers, 295 

When  the  insurrectioDary  movements  and  combinations  of  the 
Southern  States  in  1861,  proved  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by 
ordinary  civil  powers,  the  President,  April  15,  called  for  75,000 
volunteers  for  three  months,  to  defend  the  capital,  and  May  3, 
42,000  to  serve  for  three  years  or  during  the  war.  On  the  22d  of 
July  he  was  authorized  to  accept  the  services  of  500,000,  which, 
within  six  months  afterwards  was  increased  to  1,000,000.  This 
force  proving  inadequate,  a  levy  of  300,000  men  was  ordered  in 
1863,  and  in  1864,  another  call  for  500,000  men — making  an  aggre- 
gate of  2,653,062  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
or  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  entire  male  population  of  the  Northern 
States.  This  entire  force  was  disbanded  within  one  year  from  tbe 
close  of  the  war. 

The  development  of  the  naval  resources  of  the  country  was  quite 
as  marvelous.  In  1861  the  entire  navy  consisted  of  94  war  ves- 
sels of  all  classes  and  in  all  conditions,  capable  when  in  service  of 
carrying  2,415  guns.  Only  43  of  these  ships  were  in  commission, 
and  the  seamen  and  mariners  numbered  7,000.  In  less  than  three 
years  200  war  vessels  were  constructed  and  418  merchant  vessels 
were  converted  to  military  service,  and  over  50,000  men  enlisted  in 
the  naval  service. 

The  Southern  States  in  rebellion  put  into  the  field  over  600,000 
men,  and  exhausted  their  pecuniary  resources,  with  the  loss  of  300,- 
000  soldiers  on  the  field  or  in  hospital. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  contracted  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  stood  in  1866  at  the  enormous  sum  of  $2,783,425,879. 

These  extraordinary  efforts  were  made  under  circumstances  which 
are  not  likely  to  exist  again,  and  such  expenditures  could  not  be 
repeated  without  national  bankruptcy. 


MILITARY  SYSTEM  IN  THB  UNITED  STATES.  *Ji*i 

Tlie  Militia  of  the  United  States,  by  act  of  Congress  of  1792, 
consists  of  all  white  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45, 
who  must  be  enrolled  and  arranged  into  brigades,  regiments,  and 
companies,  as  the  legislature  of  each  State  may  direct.  Of  the 
militia,  as  organized  by  state  legislation,  the  governor  is  comman- 
der-in-chief, except  when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  To  provide  arms  and  equipments  for  the  whole  body  of 
militia,  arsenals  and  armories  are  provided  by  Congress,  in  different 
parts  of  the  countr}',  at  an  annual  charge  of  $200,000  (since  1808). 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  information  respecting  the  number 
and  condition  of  the  Militia  of  the  several  States,*  we  gather  the 
following  statistics  from  a  pamphlet  by  General  J.  W,  Hoffman,  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  subject  of  the  National  Guard. 

State.     Pctpulaiion.  Military  Organization. 

^/o/xi/na— 996,992. 

Arkansas — 484,167 — 78  companies  of  State  Guard,  with  a  total  of  5,484  men. 

California — 560,247, — 30  companies  of  infantry,  2  of  artillery,  5  of  cavalry; 
organized  into  2  battalions,  2  regiments,  0  brigades,  1  division — aggre- 
gate, 2,686.  Term  of  service  one  year.  The  SUite  funiishes  uniforms, 
and  pays  $50  per  month  to  each  company  of  infantry  and  C4ivalry,  and 
$25  per  gun  per  month  to  companies  of  artillery. 

Connecticut— b'Sl ,4iO-i^ — 40  companies  of  infantry,  2  sections  of  artillery  organ- 
ized into  4  regiments,  1  brigade;  aggregate  2,906.  Term  of  service  5 
years ;  parade  annujiUy,  by  company  or  regiment,  in  the  month  of  May ; 
attend  ttunp  for  six  successive  days  once  in  every  two  years  In  addi- 
tion, companies  parade  once  in  August  or  September,  and  drill  not  less 
than  one  hour  in  the  evenin'^s,  not  exceeding  two  evenings  in  each 
month,  from  October  to  April,  inclusive.  Compensation  to  all  officers 
and  men  .^2  per  day  for  each  day's  duty  performed,  and  5  cents  mileago 
to  and  from  place  of  parade.  Members  of  bands  $2,50  per  day  and 
mileage;  $2  per  day  for  every  horse  used;  rent  of  armories  are  paid  by 
the  State,  and  all  citizens  between  21  and  45  years  liable  to  military 
duty,  but  may  commute  by  annual  payment  of  $2,00.  Total  moneys 
collected  from  this  commutation  tax,  $62,000  per  annum. 

Coforado— 39,864. 

Delaware — 125,015. 

Florida — 187.748, — 96  volunteer  companies  organized  with  3,360  men,  out  of 
a  total  of  21,854  enrolled  (116,112  white,  and  10,242  colored). 

Georyia — 1.184,109.     No  organization. 

Illinois — 2,539,891.  No  sUUe  organization;  a  few  volunteer  companies  who 
provide  their  own  uniforms  and  arc  furnished  with  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments by  the  State. 

Indiana — 1,680,637.     No  organization. 

Iowa — 1,191.792.     No  State  organization. 

Kansas — 364,399.  No  state  organization  beyond  the  2  companies  to  operate 
against  the  Indian.s. 

Kentucky — 1 ,32 1,01 1.     No  organization. 

Louisiana — 726,915, — 37  companies  of  uniformed  infantry,  3  of  cavalry,  1  of 
artillery;  organized  with  6  regiments,  2  divisions— one  of  which  has  2 
brigade  organizations ;  aggregate  strength,  3,469  out  of  107,821  enrolled 
militia     Term  of  service  2  years. 

Maine — 626,915, — 10  companies,  with  an  aggregate  of  937;  State  furnishes 
arms,  equipments,  and  uniforms. 

*  THe  Milkia  System  wna  broken  ap  by  the  Volunteer  System  intntduc^  by  the  United  State* 
and  encouraged  by  State  Lefttlation,  and  now  (1872)  even  formal  returns  as  to  enrollment  are  not 
complied  witH  by  a  majority  of  the  State*.  • 
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Maryland — 780,894, — the  State  proWdes  aims,  uniformg,  and  rent  of  annories, 
and  exempts  members  from  jury  duty. 

Massachwetts — 1,457,361, — 92  companies  of  unifoiroed  infantry,  6  batteries  of 
artillery,  5  companies  of  cavalry ;  organized  into  10  regiments,  3  bri- 
gades, and  1  division;  aggregate,  6,277;  State  pays  nearly  $200,000 
per  annum;  at  the  annual  inspection  in  1870,  5,221  present. 

J/ifc^ii^an— 1,184,069. 

Minne^ta — 439,706, — 30  companies  of  infantry  and  4  sections  of  field  artilleiy. 

jrw.^*ij)pi— 27,922. 

JfiMOtiri— 1,721,295. 

Nebraska— 2,0d3. 

Nevada — 2,491. 

Uew  Hampshire — 318,300. 

New  Jersey — 906,096, — 51  companies  of  infantry,  and  2  batteries  of  artilleiy; 
organized  into  4  battalions,  6  regiments,  2  brigades ;  aggregate,  3,146 
out  of  127,000  enrolled;  every  company  parade  at  least  12  times  in  the 
year,  one  of  which  is  by  brigade;  State  appropriated  in  1870  $26,126. 
Term  of  service  6  years,  witli  exemptions  from  poll  £ax  and  jury  duty. 

New  Tark — 4^382,759, — 398  companies  of  infantry,  12  of  artillery,  28  of  caval- 
ry; organized  into  41  regiments,  21  brigades,  8  divisions;  aggregate, 
24,585 ;  the  State  furnishes  arms  and  allows  rent  for  armory  and  $5  per 
day  for  any  enlisted  man  who  has  paraded  7  days  in  the  year,  which 
sum  goes  into  a  uniform  fund.  The  State  allows  for  head-quarter  ex- 
penses, and  appropriates  annually  over  $200,000  for  its  National  Guard. 
Terra  of  service  is  7  years,  with  exemptions  from  jury  duty,  and  a  de- 
duction of  $1,000  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property. 

North  Caro/ina— 1,071,361. 

Ohio — 2,665,260, — 2  companies  of  uniform  infantry  and  2  sections  of  cavalry. 
.  Orci/on— 90,923. 

Pemisyhania — 3,521,791, — 311  companies,  with  an  aggregate  of  14,800;  no 
general  organization  into  regiments  out  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Island — 217,353. — State  provides  armorien,  or  rent  for  same  and  pay  of 
armorer,  and  $2,50  per  day  for  two  days'  parade,  and  $3  per  horse. 

South  CaroUrta-^1 2b,(jOQ, 

Ti^neasee—l  ,258,620. 

7kc<w— 818,579. 

Vermont — 330,551, — i  regiments  of  infantry,  1  battery  of  artillery ;  the  State 
provides  arms,  uniforms,  armories,  and  $2  per  day  for  each  days'  drill, 
not  exceeding  4  days,  and  tent3  for  a  three  days'  muster  in  the  autumn. 

rjfrgfiWa— 1,225,163. 

West  Virginia — 442,014. 

Wisconsin — 1,054,670, — 8  companies,  organized  as  First  Regiment 

The  above  statement  of  the  legal  condition  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States,  which  together  constitute  the  army  of  Rcser\'e  of 
the  United  States,  is  not  very  creditable  to  all  concerned — to  the 
cities  and  local  communities,  whose  exemption  from  riots  and  illegal 
combinations  of  bad  men  may  depend  on  the  fact  of  an  organized 
force,  which  the  voice  of  authority  could  in  an  hour  summon  to  the 
protection  of  the  threatened  houses  and  workshops  of  the  citizens ; — 
to  the  States,  whose  quota  to  any  national  call  can  not  now  be  de- 
pended upon  except  at  the  cost  of  extravagant  bounties,  and  whose 
raw  recruits  thus  furnished  would  be  worthless  till  after  months  of 
drill  and  field  manoeuvres ; — to  the  nation,  whose  strength  should  be 
its  weakness  for  purposes  of  foreign  aggression,  and  its  ability  to 
summon  millions  of  willing  men,  familiar  with  military  OTganization 
and  duties,  to  the  defense  of  thvir  hearths  and  free  institu^ons. 
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The  Volantccr  Soldiery  in  time  of  peace,  does  not  hold  the  same 
distinct  recognition  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  apart 
from  the  Militia  of  the  several  States,  as  in  Great  Britain ;  and  yet  the 
roost  efficient  military  organizations  of  the  several  States,  and  especi- 
ally in  our  larger  cities,  are  of  this  character ;-  and  in  most  of  the 
States  where  uniform  companies  exist,  they  constitute  a  permanent 
and  important  force,  whose  services  have  proved  highly  valuable  in 
quelling  riots  and  protecting  public  property.  Of  the  number  of 
regiments  or  companies — their  officers  and  men,  distinct  from  the 
enrolled  and  organized  State  Militia,  we  have  no  official  statistics. 

MODE  OF  OFFICEBINO  THE  ARMY. 

The  commissioned  officers  of  the  United  States  army  are  drawn 
from  three  sources : — First,  from  the  cadets  of  the  Military  Acade- 
my at  West  Point ;  Second,  from  civil  life ;  Third,  from  the  rank 
and  file. 

1.  The  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  either  corps, 
follows  regularly  to  any  cadet  on  graduation,  after  having  completed 
the  course  of  instruction  at  West  Point.  From  1815  to  1832,  the 
army  was  officered  almost  exclusively  from  the  Military  Academy. 

2.  The  expansion  of  the  military  force  consequent  on  the  Indian 
war  in  Florida,  from  1832  to  1837,  and  the  Mexican  war  from  1845 
to  1848,  and  of  the  Civil  war  from  1861  to  1865,  was  followed  by 
the  apointmcnt  of  many  persons  from  civil  life,  who  had  received 
no  military  training,  and  without  any  soccial  qualifications  beyond 
personal  and  political  considerations. 

As  a  stimulus  and  reward  to  special  service,  promotions  are  occa* 
sionally  made  from  the  rank  and  file,  after  a  mere  formal  examina- 
tion in  the  elementary  branches  of  a  common  school  education,  and 
without  the  provision  for  professional  training  except  such  as  can  be 
got  from  observation  and  private  reading. 

PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING  OF  OFFICERS. 

In  the  organization  and  movements  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Colonies,  the  officers  were  trained  in  the  military  service  of  the 
mother  country. 

In  the  War  of  Independence,  the  general  spirit  of  the  people 
supplied  for  a  time  the  want  of  trained  soldiers  and  officers,  beyond 
the  small  force  which  had  been  schooled  in  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars ;  but  the  necessities  of  the  service  compelled  Congress  to 
authorize  its  accredited  agents  abroad  to  offer  commissions,  especi- 
ally to  engineer  and  artillery  officers ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
we  find  nearly  all  the  prominent  officers  in  the  artillery  and  engineer 
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departments  had  been  trained  abroad.  Xearlj  all  the  fortifications 
were  planned  by  them  and  erected  under  their  supen'ision.  The 
names  of  Steuben,  Kosciusko,  Du  Portail,  Radierc,  Romans,  Vin- 
cent, Rochefontaine,  Toussard,  Revardi,  UEnfant,  Yillcfranche,  and 
others  of  later  date,  will  suggest  to  any  reader  of  the  military  his- 
tory of  the  countr}',  the  extent  of  our  obligations  to  foreign  military 
schools. 

The  sources  of  systematic  professional  instruction  and  training 
for  officers  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  are — 

T.  The  National  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  for  the  general  scientific 

instruction  of  ofliccrs  of  all  arms. 
II.  Tlio  Practicjil  School  of  Artillenr  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

III.  The  Kngfiuccr  Battalion  School  of  Practice  at  Hunter's  Point. 

IV.  The  (!oini)uny  and  Regimental  Drill  of  various  Volunteer  Corps  in  the 

larger  citi*rs  of  the  country. 
v.  The  (.*adet  Corps  in  various  Military  and  Scientific  Schools  in  diflerent 
States. 

The  gradual  development  of  the  military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  the  present  condition  of  Military  Education  will  now  be 
given. 


THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WEST  POINT. 


L     ORIODfT  AND  HISTORT.     PERIOD  I. — 1802-1812. 

The  influence  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  upon  edu* 
cation,  as  well  as  its  wide  reputation  as  a  school  of  science,  render 
an  inquiry  into  its  rise  and  progress,  a  subject  both  of  interest  and 
profit.  Since  it  is  mind,  rather  than  any  system  of  forms  and 
studies,  which  gives  power  to  such  institutions,  a  mere  statement 
of  dates  and  facts  is  insufficient  to  give  us  a  just  view  of  its  char- 
acter. We  must^  if  possible,  trace  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
guided,  and  the  principles  impressed  upon  it.  To  do  this,  we  shall 
resort,  not  merely  to  the  record  of  events,  but  to  our  memory  of 
men  and  acts,  with  which  we  were  for  years  familiar. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  schools  of  refined,  scientific  art 
should  be  founded  by  small  colonies  in  the  wilderness  of  the  new 
world.  When  even  their  clergymen  must  resort  to  Europe  for  edu- 
cation, and  their  lawyers  for  license,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  their 
soldiers  to  be  accomplished  engineers.  When  the  revolutionary 
war  came  on,  this  fact  became  a  painful  experience.  No  man  felt 
it  more  than  Washington.  With  a  people,  whose  patriotism  was 
unquenchable  ;  with  soldiers,  who  rivaled  the  warriors  of  Leonidas, 
he  found  the  best  and  truest  of  men,  with  the  smallest  possible 
share  of  military  science.  He  was  obliged  to  depend  on  European 
engineers  for  a  skill  which  his  countrymen  did  not  possess ;  while 
their  European  ideas,  and  artificial  habits  were  displeasing  to  his 
American  principles.*  He  felt  military  instruction  to  be  a  primary 
want  in  the  country.  Accordingly,  he  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
Military  Academy ;  that  is,  he  put  forth  the  germinal  idea.  What 
the  plan  of  it  was  to  be,  and  what  shape  it  should  ultimately  take, 
he  did  not  state,  and  probably  had  not  thought  of ;  for  Washington 
in  the  office  of  president,  seldom  meddled  with  the  details  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  What  he  meant  to  obtain,  however,  he  distinctly  stated, 
in  his  message,  dated  December  3rd,  1793;  in  referring  to  measures 
of  national  defense,  he  says  an  inquiry  may  be  made :  ''  whether 

^  Prapared  by  M^r  E.  D.  Mmufield,  a  gradaata  of  West  Point  in  1819,  for  Barnard*i  Ameri- 

eu  Jounial  of  Edneation,  Maiob,  180S.  .  . 
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your  own  experience,  in  the  several  states  has  not  detected  some 
imperfection  in  the  scheme ;  and  whether  a  material  feature  in  the 
improvement  of  it  ought  not  to  be  to  afford  an  opportanity  for  the 
study  of  those  branches  of  the  military  art  which  can  scarcely  ever 
be  obtained  by  practice  alone,*^ 

In  his  message  of  December  7th,  1796,  he  said:  "Whatever, 
argument  may  be  drawn  from  particular  examples,  snperficially 
viewed,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject  will  evince  that  the 
art  of  war  is  at  once  comprehensive  and  complicated ;  that  it  de- 
mands much  previous  study,  and  that  the  profession  of  it  in  its 
most  improved  and  perfect  state,  is  always  of  great  moment  to  the 
security  of  a  nation.  This,  therefore,  ought  to  be  a  serious  care  of 
every  government;  and  for  this  purpose  an  academy,  where  a  regular 
course  of  instruction  is  yiven,  is  an  obvious  expedient,  which  diffe> 
ent  nations  have  employed."* 

Tlie  views,  always  entertained,  and  repeatedly  expressed  by  Gen- 
eral Washington,  were  adopted  by  Mr.  Adams,  ^d  Mr.  McHenry, 
secretary  of  war,  in  his  administration,  made  an  elaborate  report  on 
this  subject,  which  was  transmitted  to  congress,  on  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1 800.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  McHenry,  to  say  that  his  ideas  of 
what  ought  to  be  a  course  of  military  instruction,  were  far  in  ad- 
vance of  what  were  actually  provided,  till  after  the  war  of  1812 — '15 
proved  his  ideas  to  be  correct.  In  1794,  prior  to  the  last  message 
of  Washington,  congress  attempted  to  supply  the  want  of  a  mili- 
tary academy,  by  attaching  cadets  to  the  corps  of  artillerists, 
and  engineers.  This  corps  consisted  of  four  battalions,  to  each  of 
which  eight  cadets  were  to  be  attached.  This  made  the  whole 
number  of  cadets  thirty-two ;  and  for  this  corps  of  artillerists,  en- 
gineers and  cadets,  the  secretary  of  war  was  directed  to  procure 
books,  instruments  and  apparatus.  The  term  cadet  signifying  in 
French,  the  youngest  brother  of  a  family,  and  in  Spanish,  a  young 
volunteer  officer,  became  naturally  applied  to  young  men,  who  were 
junior,  volunteer  officers.  In  England,  the  cadet  of  a  family  was  a 
young  son,  who  volunteered  for  the  India  sendee ;  and  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  been  properly  applied  to  the  youth,  who  enter  the 
military  academy. 

It  soems  from  the  message  of  Washington,  in  1796,  that  the  at- 
tempt at  military  instruction,  was  a  failure.  No  place,  no  teachers, 
no  studies,  were  appointed.     It  was  on  the  16th  of  March,  1802,  in 

*  It  it  not  meant  to  My  that  this  subject  was  not  mentioned  before.  It  waa  by  CoL  Pick* 
ering,  in  1783.  But  wh^ver  rea^la  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  Waahinfton,  will  tee,  that  all 
the  early  ideas  on  the  aui>ject  of  mlikary  education^  and  military  aeience  were  derived  ktm 
the  experience  of  Waftlilii(toQ. 
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the  early  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  congress  establisliod, 
by  that  name,  the  Military  Academy,  It  was  still  made  part  of  an 
army  corps ;  the  idea  of  making  a  separate  institution  for  scientific 
studies  not  being  yet  matured.  The  artillerists  and  engineers  were 
made  two  distinct  corps,  of  which  there  were  forty  cadets  of  artil- 
lery and  ten  of  engineers.  The  corps  of  engineers  consisted  of  a 
major,  two  captains,  four  lieutenants,  and  ten  cadets,  making  seven- 
teen in  all.  The  corps  constituted  the  military  academy^  established 
at  West  Point,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  So  little  idea  was  then 
entertained  of  the  true  objects  and  mode  of  scientific  instruction, 
that  the  law  required  the  cadet,  as  well  as  officer,  to  do  duty  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the  only  idea  of  the  mili- 
tary academy,  at  that  time,  was  a  place  appointed  where  the  officers  of 
engineers  might  give  or  receive  instruction^  wlien  not  on  other  duty. 
The  actual  academy,  such  as  it  was,  conformed  to  that  idea.  Tlie 
major  of  engineers  was  the  commander,  or  superintendent.  The 
two  captains  were  instructors,  and  the  cadets  were  pupils.  It  was, 
as  a  school,  an  inchoate  existence,  without  regular  teachers,  or  lim- 
ited studies,  or  proper  discipline.  Yet,  even  in  this  imperfect  con- 
dition, it  did,  as  we  shall  see,  some  service  which  ought  to  be 
gratefully  remembered. 

In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment,  to  the  place  which 
is  so  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  and  is  now  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  science.  If  Dr.  Beattie  is  correct  in  say- 
ing that  the  character  of  the  mind  is  much  associated  with  natural 
scenery,  no  place  in  America  could  have  been  more  wisely  selected, 
as  the  site  of  a  national  institution.  World  renowned,  as  West 
Point  justly  is,  there  is  that  in  its  scenery  and  associations,  more  in- 
teresting to  a  poetic  or  a  patriotic  mind,  than  its  famed  Academy. 
Its  green  plain,  hidden  amidst  its  mountains ;  its  craggy  summits ; 
its  rocky  barriers ;  its  dark  evergreens  ;  its  darker  waters,  flowing  on 
forever ;  that  beautiful  view  of  town  and  country,  seen  through  the 
frowning  brows  of  Crow  Nest  and  the  Beacon ;  that  quiet  vale, 
where  Washington  oft  bent  his  steps;  those  lonely  little  mounds, 
where  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  repose  ;  these  forts  and  ram- 
parts now  indistinctly  seen,  which  once  guarded  these  mountain 
passes ;  yon  ledge  of  rocks,  where  Kosciusko  once  made  his  little 
garden  ;  all  these  and  other  memorable  things,  call  up  whatever  is 
sublime  in  nature,  or  noble  in  history.  It  is  impossible  to  forget 
them.  It  is  impossible  for  the  dullest  mind,  not  to  have  its  sensi- 
bilities excited,  or  its  character  elevated  by  the  cont<jmplation  of 
such  sublime  scenes,  or  snch  interesting  events.     When  such  a  spot 
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become!  the  place  of  onr  edacation,  its  memories  become  poetic; 
its  associatioiis  mingle  with  the  flow  of  life,  and  the  stractme  of 
our  minds. 

To  retunoL  The  law  having  authorized  this  ideal  Academy,  it 
was  immediately  instituted,  by  the  appointment  of  ofi^rs.  The 
Academy,  it  is  seen,  was  on  quite  a  small  scale.  In  fact,  so  far  as 
toacLing  was  concerned,  the  Academy  consisted  of  two  captains  of 
engineers  and  ten  cadets.  The  two  captains  were  William  H. 
Barron  and  Jarbd  Mansfield.  Mr.  Mansfield  bad  been  a  teacher 
of  mathematics,  navigation,  and  the  classics,  first  at  New  Haven, 
(Conn.,)  and  then  at  Philadelpbia.  He  had  written  a  vplume  of 
'*  Essays*'  on  mathematics  and  physics,  quite  original,  and  distin- 
guishing him  at  that  time,  as  the  first  mathematician  of  his  country. 
This  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  wlio  with  no  greal 
love  of  military  affairs,  was  a  warm  friend  of  science.  When  the 
act  was  passed  authorizing  the  Military  Academy,  Mr.  Jefferson 
wrote  to  Mr.  Mansfield,  that  he  would  appoint  him  a  captain  of  en- 
gineers, for  the  very  purpose  of  becoming  a  teacher  at  West  Paint, 
Accordingly  he  was  appointed,  on  May  3rd,  1 802  ;  Captain  Barron 
had  been  appointed  in  April.  Then,  in  May  1802,  the  actual  Mili- 
tary Academy  was  constituted.  Captains  Barron  and  Mansfield  be- 
ing teachers  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  to  some  half  dozen  or 
more  cadets  and  lieutenants.  No  professor  of  engineering  or  of  any 
other  department  was  appointed  before  1812.  In  pursuing  the 
course  and  growth  of  instruction  at  West  Point,  during  this  period 
of  ten  years,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  senices  of  the  instructors 
and  graduates.  In  fact,  there  were  no  graduates  prior  to  1815; 
but  there  were  appointments  made  from  the  cadets  of  the  Military 
Academy,  after  more  or  less  study  at  West  Point.  To  understand 
what  was  done,  we  must  refer  to  the  actions  of  teachers  and  cadets, 
rather  than  to  history.  Its  teachers  were  few  and  its  annals  brief. 
Captain  Mansfield,  after  a  year's  teaching  at  West  Point,  was  in 
1808,  appointed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  a  more  responsible  position. 
It  was  necessary  to  the  correctness  of  our  public  surveys,  that  the 
meridian  lines,  and  the  base  lines  (which  are  co-ordinates,)  should 
be  established  with  astronomical  accuracy.  For  this  purpose,  Cap- 
tain Mansfield  was  appointed  surveyor  general  of  the  north-westera 
territory ;  furnished  with  astronomical  instruments,  and  taking  his 
residence  in  Ohio,  proceeded  to  establish  and  perfect  that  beautiful 
system  of  surveys,  by  which  the  north-western  states  are  distin- 
guished. Retaining  his  military  bent,  with  a  view  to  bis  ori^nal 
destination  at  ^esl  ?oYnl,\i^  ^Atually  returned  there  in  1814,  to 
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recommence,  as  we  shall  see  liereafter,  his  career  as  an  instructor  in 
the  national  institution.  Of  Captain  Barron,  his  co-teacher,  we 
only  know  that  he  was  relieved  in  February,  .1807.  At  the  same 
time,  his  successor,  Ferdinand  R.  Hassler,  was  appointed,  and 
remained  till  he  resigned  in  1810.  Mr.  Hassler  was,  we  believe,  a 
Swiss  by  birth.  He  wrote  a  small  treatise  on  mathematics,  and  had 
<^uite  an  extensive  reputation,  as  a  mathematician,  but  was  said  to 
be  too  analytical  and  refined  in  the  character  of  his  mind,  for 
American  practical  habits.  He  was  intended  for  the  coast  survey, 
and,  we  believe,  actually  commenced  it. 

In  November,  1806,  Alden  Pabtridqe,  superintendent  of  en- 
gineers, was  appointed  acting  assistant  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  retained  that  position  till  April,  1812. 

The  "  Teachersbips''  of  French  and  drawing  were  created,  by  the 
act  of  Februar}%  1 803,  being  a  very  important  addition  to  the  orig- 
inal scheme  of  the  Academy.  To  the  tcachership  of  French, 
Francis  DeMasson  was  appointed,  March,  1804,  and  resigned  in 
March,  1812.  To  the  teachership  of  drawing,  Christian  E.  Zoel- 
LER  was  appointed,  September,  1808,  and  resigned  in  April,  1810. 
Mr.  Masson  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth ;  Mr.  Zoeller,  a  Swiss.  Mr. 
Masson  was  highly  spoken  of  by  Colonel  Williams,  a  good  judge  of 
what  constitutes  a  scholar.  Mr.  Zoeller  was  an  amiable  man,  of  no 
high  attainments,  whose  instruction  in  drawing  was  wholly  confined 
to  the  military  part,  fortifications  and  bridges. 

From  this  brief  history,  it  appears,  that  there  were  but  six  teach- 
ers at  West  Point,  between  1802  and  1812.     Of  these,  no  more 
than  four  were  ever  present  at  one  time,  and  that  only  between 
1808  and  1810.     The  teachers  present,  each  year,  were  as  follows: 
1802 — 1803,  .  .  .  Captain  Barron,  Mathematics. 

Captain  Mansfield,  Philosophy. 
1804 — 1806,  .  .  .  Captain  Barron,  " 

*  

Francis  Masson,  French. 
1806 — 1807,  .  .  .  Captain  Barron,  Mathematics. 

Francis  Masson,  FrencL 

Alden  Partridge,  Mathematics. 
1808—1810,  .  .  .  Ferdinand  Hassler,         " 

Alden  Partridge,  " 

Francis  Masson,  French. 

Christian  Zoeller,  Drawing. 
1810 — 1812,  .  .  .  Alden  Partridge,  Mathematics. 

Francis  Masson,  French. 
This  glance  at  the  actual  teachers  of  West  Point  enables  us  to 
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f^r-o  at  a  glance,  what  was  done.  Xo  continuous  study  was  pimacd 
at  all,  except  uiatbematics.  For  the  eight  years,  between  1804  and 
1S12,  French  was  taught  by  an  able  professor,  Mr.  Masson,  and 
from  1808  to  1810,  drawing.  In  1812,  this  inchoate  existence  of 
tlic  Academy  was  ended  by  the  act  of  congress,  reoigmnizing  the 
institution,  and  placing  it  on  a  permanent  and  extensive  foundation. 
The  next  period  of  five  years,  from  1812  to  1817,  was  the  forming 
I)eriod  of  the  Academy.  In  some  respects,  its  elements  were  cha- 
otic. In  others,  its  personnel  was  inefficient  and  inharmonious.  In 
others,  again,  its  materials  of  instruction  were  inadequate.  From 
tins  condition  it  finally  emerged,  and  attained  its  present  high 
character  and  usefulness.  The  history  of  this  change  is  important, 
if  not  interesting  to  those  who  wonld  understand  what  are  the  true 
foundations  of  a  great  school  of  education.  In  the  meanwhile,  let 
us  return  to  what  the  Cadets  of  the  Academy  had  done.  If  they 
were  few,  and  with  small  means  of  instruction,  thev  may  neverthe- 
less  have  shown  that  the  Academy  was  not  altogether  fruitless. 
How  many  cadets  were  appointed  between  1802  and  1812,  we  do 
not  exactly  know,  but  we  have  the  number  appointed  from  the 
Academy,  Tlie  number  of  cadets  promoted  from  the  Academy 
during  that  period  were  for  each  year,  thus : 


In  1802,  . 

.  .  2. 

In  1803,  . 

.  .  3. 

In  1804,  .  , 

.  .  2. 

In  1805,  .  . 

.  .  3. 

In  1806,  .  . 

.  .  15. 

In  1807,  .  , 

.  .  5. 

In  1808,  .  . 

.  15. 

In  1809,  .  . 

.  .  7. 

In  1811,  .  . 

.  19. 

In  1812,  .  . 

.  18. 

Tliis  makes  eighty-nine  in  ten  years.  Let  us  look  at  their  career, 
as  stated  in  the  brief  annals  of  the  army ;  or,  as  they  are  retained 
in  memory.  Of  this  number,  comprising  ten  cadets  of  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  this  is  the  result : 

Killed  in  battle,  ...  10. 

Died  in  service,  ...  21. 

In  service, 7. 

Resigned, 33. 

Disbanded, 10. 

Dropped, 3. 

Dismissed, 4. 
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This  is  no  bad  roll.  If  we  were  to  search  oar  college  rolls  for 
those  who  had  been  really  useful,  those  who  died  in  battle,  or  served 
to  the  end,  or  entered  other  fields  of  usefulness,  or  now  live  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  we  should  find  a  less  grateful  exhibition  than 
thia.  The  number  of  those  who  had  been  "  dropped,"  or  "  dis- 
missed," for  incompetence,  or  vice,  would  bo  far  greater.  Alas  I 
if  we  could  read  the  secret  history  of  the  college  roll,  how  sad 
would  be  that  account !  We  know,  that  in  times  past,  many  of  the 
officers  of  the  anny  were  addicted  to  dissipation.  Happily,  we  can 
say,  many  less  now.  But  since  we  would  estimate  the  value  of  the 
Military  Academy,  even  in  its  most  imperfect  condition,  let  us  see 
who  some  of  these  men  were. 

The  first  cadet  appointed  was  General  Joseph  G.  Swift,*  who 
having  risen  to  the  rank  of  general  of  engineers  and  inspector  of  the 
Military  Academy,  resigned,  became  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  is  now  a  venerable  and  respected  citizen  of  Geneva.  Of 
those  who  were  killed  in  battle,  Eleazer  D.  Woody  (whose  monu- 
ment stands  at  West  Point,)  was  killed  while  loading  a  cannon,  in  the 
sortie  from  Fort  Erie.  Five  others  were  killed  on  the  Canada  frontier, 
and  four  in  btittle  with  the  Indians.  Of  those  who  died  in  service, 
two  reached  the  rank  of  general,  and  eif/kt  that  of  field  ofiicers.  Of 
those  who  are  now  in  service,  (7,)  one  is  General  Joseph  G.  Tot- 
ten,  chief  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  who  served  on  the  Canada 
frontier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz.  One 
is  Col.  SvLVANUS  Thayer,  who  served  in  the  war  of  1812 — *15  ; 
who  was  superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  from  1817  to 
1833,  and  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  a  large  part  of  its  usefulness. 
Of  these  gentlemen,  wo  shall  have  more  to  say,  when  we  refer  to 
the  fonuing  period  of  the  institution.  Another  is  Colonel  Rene 
De  Russy,  who  was  distinguished  in  the  battle  of  Plattsburg,  and 
became  superintendent  of  the  Academy  on  the  retirement  of  Col. 
Thayer.  Of  those  who  resigned  or  were  disbanded,  many  died 
young ;  one  became  a  member  of  congress  and  politician  ;  and  an- 
other, Col.  William  McRes,  was  a  remarkable  man,  distinguished 
for  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle'  of  Niagara  and  Fort  Erie,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  engineers,  and  of  cultivated  mind ;  he  resigned 
from  the  army  and  became  surveyor  general  for  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas, and  finally  died  of  cholera  at  St.  Louis.  Of  the  whole 
eighty-nine,  who  were  commissioned  prior  to  1813,  but  twenty-one 
were  alive  in  1 850,  and  several  others  have  died  since.     The  few 


♦  Thejint  diploma,  which  we  suppose  was  a  manuscript  certificate,  wa«  the  one  given  to 
tho  then  Cadet  Swift,  and  signed  by  Captains  Barron  and  Sfanafield. 
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who  now  remsin  hare  seen  more  than  hilf  a  century's  senrice  in 
oaefal  emploTment&  Perhaps  it  shook!  be  mentioned  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Military  AcademT,  as  a  school  of  physical  education, 
that  at  the  end  of  half  a  centnrr,  twenty  of  its  pupils  out  of  eighty- 
nine.  «hoa]d  be  yet  alive.  In  twenty  years  of  civil  life,  as  appean 
from  the  United  States  census  of  1830  and  1850,  more  than  the 
same  proportion  of  vonth  between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  age 
perishe«L  The  general  strength  and  health  of  the  pupils  of  West 
Point  are  beyond  a  doubt  greater  than  that  of  the  same  number 
of  young  men  brought  up  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  education. 
This  is  not  wholly  due  to  physical  exercises,  but  also  to  moral  edu- 
cation, and  to  the  care  and  comforts  of  their  mode  of  life.  Will 
any  one  deny  that  discipline  is  a  part  of  moral  education  ?  Is  not 
self-restraint,  the  regularity  of  habits,  and  the  art  of  using  the  mind 
in  intellectual  pursuits,  the  most  important  elements  of  a  moral 
edueati'-kn  \  It  is  to  all  these,  and  not  merely  the  traininor  and  ex- 
erciso  of  arms,  that  the  eleves  of  the  Academy  owe  so  large  a  share 
of  the  health  and  strength  of  life. 

In  the  period  of  its  history  which  we  have  now  examined,  the 
Military  Academy  was '  really  only  in  the  gctm  of  its  existence. 
Like  most  other  useful  or  remarkable  enterprises,  it  was  first 
thought  of  as  a  thing  needed  ;  then  began  without  any  clear  idea 
of  what  it  would  become,  and  was  then  improved  upon,  till  it  g^w 
to  be  of  magnitude  and  importance. 

PERIOD  n. — 1812 — 1825. 

The  Academy,  in  its  germinal  existence,  whose  history  we  have 
briefly  traced,  was  obviously  inadequate  to  supply  the  army  and 
country  with  young  men  instructed  in  the  art  of  war.  Congress 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  large  number  of  cadets.  But  the 
President  did  not  act  upon  it,  because  there  were  neither  professors, 
nor  books,  nor  quarters,  nor  material  at  West  Point  for  their  train- 
ing. In  1808,  Mr.  Jefferson  recommended  an  enlaigcment  of  the 
Academy.  In  1810,  Mr.  Madison  did  the  same.  In  vain,  however, 
were  these  recommendations,  till  the  nation  was  roused  from  its 
indolent  repose  by  the  sudden  shock  of  war.  In  1811,  the  battle 
of  Tippecanoe  electrified  the  people.  The  war-whoop  sounded  on 
the  north-western  frontier,  and  the  aggressive  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  became  insufferable.  War  was  an  imperious  necessity. 
Then  it  was  that  the  use  if  not  necessity  of  an  institution  for  mili- 
tary training  became  obvious  to  all  reflecting  minds.  In  April, 
1812,  the  act  was  passed  which  erected  the  firame-work  of  the  pre^ 
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ent  Military  Academy.  As  this  legal  outline  has  been  little  changed 
since,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  look  to  its  provisions,  for  correct 
ideas  of  what  the  law  intended,  and  what  has  been  substantially 
carried  out  in  its  growth  and  development. 

1st.  It  was  provided,  tliat  the  number  of  cadets  might  be  in- 
creased to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  attached  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President  as  students  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
and  be  subject  to  the  regulations  thereofl 

2d.  That  these  cadets  should  be  between  the  a<;es  of  fourteen  and 
twenty-one,  and  previous  to  his  appointment  should  be  well  versed 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

3d.  That  the  Military  Academy  should  consist  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Professors  of  Philosophy,  of  Mathematics,  of  En- 
gineering, with  their  assistants,  and  the  teachers  of  French  and 
Drawing. 

4th.  That  when  any  cadet  shall  receive  a  regular  degree  from  the 
Academical  Staff,  he  shall  be  considered  a  candidate  for  a  commis- 
sion in  any  corps  for  which  he  shall  be  deemed  competent. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  for  education,  money  was  appro- 
priated for  buildings  and  books,  and  for  a  band  of  music.  The  ex- 
penditure provided  for  was  very  small,  compared  with  the  need  of 
the  Academy;  but  it  was  enough  for  a  beginning.  It  was  far 
easier,  as  we  shall  sec,  to  provide  for  all  its  material  w^nts,  than  to 
bring  it  into  that  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  discipline,  which 
was  essential  to  the  attainment  of  great  results.  The  institution, 
in  its  former  period,  was  in  an  inchoate  condition.  A  few  young 
officers,  raised  up  partly  as  teachers,  and  partly  as  pupils,  without 
a  course  of  studies,  without  regulations,  and  without  discipline, 
could  furnish  no  just  ideas,  from  experience,  of  what  a  highly  intel- 
lectual, well-ordered  school  of  science  should  be ;  and  accordingly 
the  want  of  just  ideas  of  education  was  precisely  what  first  stood  in 
the  way  of  making  West  Point  what  it  subsequently  became. 

For  more  than  five  years  there  was  a  wrestling  between  old  and 
new  ideas.  There  was  a  positive  ignorance  of  what  high  education 
should  be.  In  fact,  the  country  had  no  models  for  it.  Then  there 
were  old  habits  to  overcome.  Lastly,  there  was  a  willfulness  on  the 
part  of  some  in  authority,  opposed  as  long  as  opposition  was  possi- 
ble, to  any  new  idea  of  things.  For  people  are  aware,  m  this  day 
of  change  and  novelty,  how  strongly  the  vis  inertia  of  intellectual 
habits  opposes  intellectual  improvement.  This  very  vis  inertics,  at 
first,  almost  nullified  the  power  of  law  itself  to  improve  and  enlarge 
the  studies  at  West  Point.     How  it  acted  we  shall  see.     The  first 
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difficah  V  at  West  Point  waa,  (after  preparing  the  accommodations 
and  material)  in  comptjring  with  tlie  spirit  of  tlie  law,  and  placing 
the  aeadrmie  inttntctkm  <m  ike  hipk  ffrtmnd  rtaUy  inUnded,     To  nn« 
derstand  this  we  must  here  adyert  to  some  provisions  of  the  law 
which  were  either  overlooked  or  neglected.     Hrst,  the  law  expresslj 
recognized  an  Academic  Staffs  who  should  confer  depreef.    Secondly, 
that  the  cadets  of  West  Point  shonld  he  studenUj  snhject  to  the 
rtgulatiom  of  the  Academy,     All  this  evidently  meant  that  these 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yonng  men  should  he  placed,  like  students  in 
college,  under  regular  academic  instruction,  and  that  the  professors 
and  teachers  should  constitute  an  academic  faculty,  with  power  to 
regulate  the  education  of  the  cadets,  and  confer  d^rccs  according 
to  merit.     Ultimately  this  was  accomplished;  hut  it  took  much 
efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  Professors  to  hring  the  military  authori- 
ties into  a  just  conception  of  this  scheme.     During  the  years  1812 
and  1813,  little  was  done  except  in  commencing  huildinga,  huying 
apparatus,  appointing  the  cadets,  and  getting  ready  for  the  real  husL- 
ness  of  the  institution.     Here  we   must  record  the  first  academic 
faculty  organized  at  West  Point-     The  professorship  of  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy,  which  was  higher  in  rank   and  emolu- 
ments than  the   others,  was  instituted  expressly  for  Col.  Jarid 
Mansfield,  who,  having  retained  his  commission  in  the  corps  of 
engineers,  while  he  was  sur\'eyor-general  in  the  north-western  states, 
was  now  (October,  1812,)  appointed  to  the  same  professorship  which 
he  held  ten  years  before.     Andrew  Ellicott,  who  had  been  astron- 
omer of  the  United  States,  and  had  a  wide  reputation  for  mathe^ 
matical   knowledge,  was  appointed   professor  of  Mathematics,  in 
September,  1813,  at  which  time,  also,  Alden  Partridge  was  ap- 
pointed  professor  of  Engineering.     The  teacher  of  drawing  was 
Christian  E.   Zoeller,  reappointed ;  and  of  French,  Florimond 
Db  Masson.     This  was  the  first  academic  faculty.     Subsequently, 
the  principal  professors  were  allowed  assistants,  and  other  teachers 
were  at  still   later  periods  provided  in  the  departments  of  Ethics, 
Tactics,  Artillery,  Chemistry,  Ac,  as  the  institution  was  enlarged, 
and  its  wants  were  better  known.     The  gentlemen   above   named 
were,  however,  the  first  professors  and  the  first  faculty.     They  had 
the  real  labor  and  responsibility  of  taking  the  initial  steps,  and  to  a 
lai^e  extent,  of  forming  the  Military  Academy.     At  the  very  first 
step  a  difficulty  occurred,  which   could  not  have  been  anticipated. 
Captain  Alden  Partridge,  (who   was  professor  of  Engineering) 
was  superintendent  of  West  Point,  from  January,  1815,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1816 — nearly  two  yeara.     He  was  a  man  of  strong  will ;  of  in- 
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dependent  and  rather  eccentric  ideas,  who  quite  naturally  as  a  mili- 
tary man,  long  resident  at  the  Point,  wished  to  forget  that  the  law 
required  the  education  of  the  institution  to  bo  decided  by  an  aca- 
demic faculty,  and  governed  by  regulations.  He  chose  rather  to 
remember  that  it  was  a  military  post,  governed  by  a  military  com- 
mandant, and  sought  to  gratify  his  own  ambition  by  grasping  its 
sole  direction.  Professors  Mansfield  and  Ellicott,  who  held  no  com- 
mand in  the  army,  took  a  different  view  of  the  subject.  They 
justly  thought,  that  the  object  of  the  institution  was  to  give  a 
thorough  scientific  education^  especially  adapted  to  the  art  of  war ; 
that  this  required  discipline,  and  a  course  of  studies  systematic  and 
complete  ;  and  that  all  this  was  evidently  contemplated  by  the  law, 
which  said  that  the  Academy  should  be  governed  by  regulations, 
and  hence  an  academic  faculty.  This  difference  of  opinion  was 
>dtal.  It  led  to  a  controversy  of  two  years,  which  belongs  to  the 
private  rather  than  the  public  history  of  the  Academy.  Little  of 
it  was  known  to  the  public,  and  we  are  now  concerned  only  in  the 
issue.  Had  the  views  of  Captain  Partridge  prevailed,  the  institu- 
tion never  could  have  become  what  it  is.*  Fortunately,  the  Pro- 
fessors had  the  law  on  their  side,  and  also  the  good  opinion  of  the 
administration,  and  eventually  gave  to  the  scientific  college  the  cast 
and  features  which  it  now  has.  For  three  years,  between  1814  and 
1817,  this  internal  controversy  continued,  gradually  tending  to  give 
the  Academy  a  systematic  organization.  General  Joseph  G.  Swift, 
(head  of  the  corps  of  engineers,)  who  was  officially  inspector  of  the 
Academy,  took  up  his  residence  at  West  Point,  in  November,  1816, 
but  remained  only  two  months.  While  there,  there  could  be  no 
controversy,  as  to  the  government  of  the  Academy,  since  the  com- 
mander of  engineers  was  legally  its  chief.  After  the  removal  of 
General  Swift,  Captain  Partridge,  as  senior  officer,  again  took  com- 
mand. It  was  determined,  however,  to  remove  him ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment most  fortunately  hit  upon  an  oflBcer,  whose  character,  edu- 
cation, and  accomplishments,  most  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  post 
of  governing,  and  disciplining  the  young  men,  who  were  in  turn  to 
become  the  savam  as  well  as  the  ornaments  of  their  country.  This 
officer  was  Sylvaxus  Thater,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  commis- 
sioner in  1808  from  West  Point  to  the  engineer  corps,  and  who 
had  recently  traveled  in  Europe,  examining  the  military  schools  of 
France  and  Germany.     The  arrival  of  Colonel  Thayer  constitutes 

•  Captain  Partridge,  who  was  a  UBefiil  and  energetic  man,  bad  subsequently  full  opportu- 
nity of  carrying  out  his  popular  views  in  the  military  schools  of  Norwich  and  Middletown, 
which  he  founded  by  hw  own  effurts. 
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the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  West  Point;  Why  it 
u  so  will  appear  evident  when  we  trace  out  the  9cientific  culture  of 
the  Academy,  and  the  discipline  which  it  famishes.  Up  to  1813, 
we  have  seen  that  the  Military  Academy  was  merely  a  small  com- 
pany of  officers  and  cadets,  who,  being  stationed  at  one  post,  were 
required  while  there  to  parsne  certain  mathematical  and  military 
studies.  It  had  no  one  element  of  oi^nization.  From  1814  to 
1817,  professors  Mansfield  and  Ellicott  were  struggling  with  no  more 
than  partial  success,  to  give  it  organization  and  systematic  instruc- 
tion. But,  in  1817,  Colonel  Thayer,  who  had  seen  in  France  what 
such  institutions  required,  and  whose  enlightened  mind  realized  the 
necessity  of  adopting  better  methods,  at  once  cooperated  with  the 
Professors,  in  making  a  permanent  and  successful  reform. 

At  this  point  we  should  notice  the  additions  made  to  the  aca- 
demic staff,  between   1816   and   1819,  and  the  steps  taken  by  the 
war  department  toward  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Professors, 
and  Colonel  Thayer.     Claude  Crozet  was  appointed  professor  of 
Engineering,  in  March,  1817;  David  B.  Douglas  was  appointed 
assistant    professor  of   Natural    Philosophy,    in    January,    1815; 
Charles  Da  vies  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  Mathematics 
in  December,  1816.     Rev.  Thomas  Picton  was  appointed  Chaplain, 
and  professor  of  Ethics,  in  July,  1818.     Thomas  Gimbbede   was 
appointed  teacher  of  Drawing,   in  January,   1819.     Major  John 
Bliss,  instructor  of  Tactics,  in  April,  1818;  Lieut.  George  W. 
Gardiner,  instructor  of  Artillery,  in  September,  1817.     Claudius 
Bbrard  succeeded  Francis  Masson,  as  teacher  of  French,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1815  ;  Joseph  Du  Commun  was  appointed  second  teacher  of 
French,  in  March,  1818.     Of  the  old  professors.  Captain  Partridge 
and  Francis  Masson   were  gone  ;  all  the  others  remain.     Thus,  in 
1817,  when  Colonel  Thayer  took  charge  of  the  Academy,  the  corps 
of  teachers  was  composed  of  professors  Mansfield,  Ellicott,  and  Cro- 
zet ;  teachers  Zoeller  and  Berard ;  and  assistant  professors  Douglas 
and  Davies,  exclusive  of  the  military  teachers  and  of  those  ap- 
pointed in  1818  and  1819.     This  was  properly  the  Academic  Staff, 
and  Colonel  Thayer  was  willing  and  pleased  to  have  them  take  their 
proper  part  in  organizing  the  institution,  and  raising  it  to  that  high 
standard  of  discipline  and  excellence  to  which  it  has  since  attained. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  war  department^  under  the  enlightened  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Crawford,  had  endeavored  to  supply  some  of  the 
obvious  defects  of  the  Academy,  by  new  regulations. 

So  far  we  have  pursued  the  history  of  the  Academy,  as  it  pro- 
gressed from  a  germinal  idea  to  actual  being  and  life.     It  is  now 
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necessary  to  trace  that  system  of  scientific  culture  which  is  its  e:*sen- 
tial  element  and  peculiar  character.  In  this  the  student  of  educa- 
tion may  be  more  interested,  and  as  we  trace  it  still  further,  in  its 
fruits,  the  education  and  services  of  more  than  two  thousand  young 
men,  who  have  held  the  most  important  positions  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  life,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  protiounce  a  just  judgment 
upon  its  merits  and  services. 

Mr.  Crawford,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  who  have  ap- 
peared in  public  affairs,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  understand  and 
attempt  to  remedy  the  defects  and  irregularities  which  Professors 
Mansfield  and  EUicott  had  pointed  out.*  In  March,  1816,  "  Rules 
and  Regulations"  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Crawford.  The  main 
points  in  them  were — 

1.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Visitors,  to  consist  of  five  suitable 
gentlemen,  who  shall  attend  each  annual  examination. 

2.  There  shall  be  a  General  Examination  twice  in  each  year ; 
in  July  and  December,  and  an  annual  vacation  in  July  and  August. 

3.  Cadets  shall  be  admitted  in  September,  and  examined  in  spell- 
ing, reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

4.  A  course  of  studies,  embracing  definitely  all  branches  of  sci- 
ence and  instruction  to  be  procured,  and  rules  for  classification  shall 
he  drawn  up,  and  compnse  a  complete  course  of  education  at  the 
institution.  • 

According  to  the  last  regulation,  a  course  of  studies  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Academic  Faculty,  and  approved  by  Mr.  Crawford,  in 
July,  1816.  This  course  comprised  four  years,  and  was  substan- 
tially the  same  (although  largely  increased,)  which  has  been  pursued 
since. 

The  first  year  studies  were  English  Grammar,  French,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  and  Logarithms. 

The  second  year  comprised  French,  Geometrical  Construction,  Ap- 
plication of  Algebra,  Mensuration,  Plain  and  Spheric  Trigonometry, 
the  Conic  Sections,  and  Drawing. 

The  third  year,  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  Astron- 
omy, and  Drawing. 

The  fourth  year,  Engineering,  Geography,  History,  and  Ethics. 

In  the  first  draft.  Engineering  was  put  in  the  third  year ;  but 
since  1817,  has  been  placed  in  the  fourth.  In  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards was  added  the  Calculus ;  and  in  a  few  years.  Chemistry,  Min- 

*  These  defects  and  irregularities  arose  from  not  obeying:  the  law,  and  not  porsuinff  thA 
ideas  it  pointed  out.  The  great  effort  of  Professors  Mansfield  and  EUicott,  was  to  get  the  spirit 
of  Uie  law  followed  practically. 
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eralogj,  and  Nataral  Law.  This  course  of  studies  is  excfusiTe  of 
the  purely  military  part,  which  under  the  heads  of  Tactics,  Prac- 
tical Artillery  and  Gunnery,  occupied  several  hours  each  day. 

Thus,  in  July,  1816,  the  Academy  had  for  the  first  time  arrived 
at  a  course  of  studies,  and  a  preparation  for  discipline.  In  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1816,  began  an  attempt  to  carry  this  course  of  studies 
into  practical  effect.  We  do  not  say  there  had  been  no  studies  and 
no  attempt  at  classification  before  that,  for  there  were,  but  that 
nothing  had  really  been  perfected  in  either,  till  after  the  "  regula- 
tions" of  1816.  If  we  could  carry  the  reader  back  to  the  year  1815, 
and  see  the  diflBculties  under  which  the  professor  of  that  day  labored, 
the  small  mat-erial  provided,  and  the  undisciplined  condition  of  the 
young  men  under  their  charge,  we  should  give  better  views  of  the 
merits  and  ser\'ices  of  its  pioneer  teachers.  One  or  two  reminis- 
cences may  possibly  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  Colonel 
Mansfield  arrived  at  "West  Point  in  1814,  and  immediately  sought 
for  his  pupils.  He  was  not  like  the  professors  of  whom  Gibbon 
speaks,  remembering  that  he  had  a  salary  to  receive,  but  forgetting 
he  had  duties  to  perform.  On  the  contrary,  he  immediately  asked 
for  pupils  to  teach.  What  was  he  to  teach  ?  Philosophy  and  As- 
tronomy. But  these  required  prior  training,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
winter  of  1814-'15,  that  he  could  find  any  pupils.  Then  he  found 
fivt  young  men  who  thought  that  they  could  go  on  in  such  studies. 
For  want  of  any  recitation  rooms  at  the  Point,  he  taught  them  in 
the  parlor  of  his  own  house.  As  we  shall  refer  specifically  to  the 
subject  of  text-books,  we  merely  add,  that  the  only  work  to  be 
found  at  all  suitable,  was  EnfieliTs  Philosophy,  There  was  no  clas- 
sification, and  in  a  few  months  these  five  cadets  were  commissioned. 
They  made   the   first  class  in   Philosophy,  taught  at  West  Point 

Again,  there  are  some  who  will  recollect  Professor  Ellicott,  sitting 
at  his  desk  at  the  end  of  a  long  room,  in  the  second  story  of  what 
was  called  the  Mess  Hall,  teaching  Geometry  or  Algebra,  looking 
and  acting  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned  schoolmaster,  of  whom 
it  was  written, 

"  And  still  thej  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

The  cadets  were  all  "  boys'*  to  him,  and  his  kind  face  was  long  re- 
membered. In  the  other  end  of  this  room,  or  in  the  next,  was  seen 
his  acting  assistant,  Stephen  H.  Long,  then  a  young  lieutenant  of 
engineers ;  since  distinguished  as  a  traveler,  an  engineer,  and  a  man 
of  science.     The  text-book  used  was  "  Button's  Mathematics,"  and 
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at  that  time  the  best  to  be  had.  Mr.  Button  had  been  a  professor 
at  Woolwich,  England,  and  his  treatises  were  plain,  simple,  easily 
understood,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  beginners.  It  was,  how- 
ever, very  deficient  both  in  extent  and  analysis.  It  was  a  good 
text-book  then,  for  there  were  no  cadets  trained  to  pursue  deeper 
or  more  analytical  works.  With  Hutton^s  Mathematics,  Enfield's 
Philosophy,  and  plain  right-lined  drawing,  and  nothing  which  could 
be  called  engineering,  did  the  cadets  of  the  Academy  get  along, 
without  roll,  classification,  or  graduation,  till  the  close  of  1816. 

In  August,  1817,  as  we  have  said,  Colonel  Thayer  became  super- 
intendent at  West  Point ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  or  five 
years  the  Academy  passed  through  the  great  chauges  which  brought 
it  from  the  inchoate  to  the  crystallized  state  in  which  it  now  appears. 
The  most  important  of  these  changes  relate  to  scientific  culture ; 
and  we  shall  best  describe  them  by  narrating  the  actual  work  the 
classes  then  pursued,  and  the  change  of  text-books.  The  first  step 
was  taken,  as  we  have  seen,  in  March,  1816,  by  the  regulations  of 
Mr.  Crawford,  which  required  classification,  a  course  of  studies,  and 
annual  examinations.  Some  steps  towards  these  were  taken  in  1816, 
but  very  imperfectly.  In  1817  the  system  of  classification  was  first 
systematically  begun.  Claude  Crozet,  a  French  oflScer  under  Na- 
poleon, and  a  pupil  of  th'e  Polytechnic  School,  was  appointed 
professor  of  engineering,  in  March,  1817.  The  annual  examination 
coming  on  in  June^  the  course  of  studies  in  his  department  did  not 
regularly  commence  till  September,  and  the  second  or  junior  class* 
of  1817 — '18  was  the  Jirst  class  which  commenced  thoroughly  the 
severe  and  complete  course  of  studies  at  West  Point.  The  labors 
of  that  class  in  the  years  1818  and  1819  may  have  been  equaled, 
but  certainly  have  not  been  surpassed.  It  was  not  a  brilliant  class, 
but  its  labors  were  not  the  less  on  that  account.  It  had  not  merely 
to  pass  over  the  plain  turnpike  road  of  science  which  is  now  made 
so  easy  .to  those  who  follow  ;  but,  like  the  pioneers  of  an  army,  had 
to  cut  down  the  obstructions,  make  their  own  bridges,  and  to  no 
small  extent,  furnish  their  own  munitions.  Let  us  look  into  the 
chws-room  of  1817,  as  Professor  Crozet  advances  to  instruct  those 

*  Tlie  CLim  here  spoken  of  graduated  in  1819.  Of  itf  liTing  memberv,  are  Hsmrt  Brbw- 
BRTON,  late  Superintendent  at  West  Point ;  Edwabd  D.  BIamspibld,  CommtsaioDer  of  Sla> 
tistica  for  the  State  of  Ohio ;  Juarnr  Dimmick,  late  Commander  of  Fortress  Monroe ;  Damibl 
Ttlbr,  a  distinguished  Engineer  and  General  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  Wh.  IT.  Swipt,  b 
distin)(uished  Engineer,  and  President  of  the  IlIiBoisCBDal  Company;  Josbua  RAKBB,BCiTiI 
Engineer,  Judge,  and  Planter,  in  Louisiana  ;  and  Mnjor  TuBNBirLL,  distiofuished  as  aTopo* 
graphical  Engineer  in  the  War  with  Mexico. 

Amonr  the  dead  was  Oborob  H.  Wristlbb,  the  most  distinguished  Civil  Engineer  our 
country  ha*  produced. 
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young  men  in  studies,  which  were  not  only  new  to  them,  but  entirely 
unheard  of,  and  in  which  the  language  to  which  they  were  bom  and 
hred  furnished  not  a  single  text-book.     Professor  Crozet  was  to  teach 
engineering ;  but  when  he  met  the  class,  he  found  not  one  of  them 
fit  to  learn  engineering.     These  were  branches  of  science,  and  its 
affiliations,  essentially  necessary  to  engineering,  which  they  had 
never  been  taught.     What  was  he  to  do  ?    All  he  could  do  obvi- 
ously was  to  supply  these  preliminary  studies  before  he  could  com- 
mence in  his  own  department     In  other  words,  he  must  begin  by 
becoming  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  and  drawing.     The  surprise 
of  the  French  engineer  instructed  in  the  Polytechniqne  may  well  be 
imagined  when  ho  commenced  giving  his  class  certain  problems  and 
instructions,  which  not  one  of  them  could  comprehend  or  perform, 
Among  these  preliminary  studies  was  Descriptive  Geometry,  not  an 
original  and  distinct  science,  but  which  by  projecting  geometrical 
figures  and  problems  on  co-ordinate  planes,  gave  a  more  facile  and 
practical  mode  of  representing  (as  its  name  implies,)  as  well  as  solv- 
ing many  geometrical  and  practical  problems.     This,  too,  required 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  mathematical  and  perspective  drawing, 
and  its  various  minor  but  important  arts.     We  doubt  whether  at 
that  time  more  than  a  dozen  or  two  professors  of  science  in  this 
country  knew  there  was  such  a  thing ;  certainly  they  never  taught  it, 
and  equally  certain,  there  was  not  a  text-book  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.    Perhaps  this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  reflect,  that  this 
new  application  of  geometry  was  scarcely  thirty  years  old.     Monge, 
a  French  savans,  was,  wo  believe,  the  author  of  this  system,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.     Crozet  meant  to  begin 
with  Descriptive  Geometry,  but  fortunately,  the  class  was  not  in  the 
last  year  of  the  course  (in   which  engineering  has  recently  been 
taught,)  and  could  spare  some  time  for  mere  mathematics.     But,  a 
new  difficulty  arose.     There  was  no  text-book  in  English,  and  none 
to  be  had  just  then  in  French.     Geometry  is  not  a  thing  to  be  taught 
orally.     What  is  to  be  done  ?     It  was  here  at  this  precise  time  that 
Crozet,  by  aid  of  the  carpenter  and  painter,  introduced  the  black- 
hoard  and  chalk.     It  is  a  very  simple  thing,  and  so  is  every  thing 
which  is  useful ;  but  we  know  of  no  mere  adjunct  of  teaching,  so 
useful  as  the  blackboard.     To  professor  Crozet,  so  far  as  we  know, 
is  due  the  introduction  of  this  simple   and   useful  machine.     He 
found  it,  with  many  other  things,  far  superior  to  the  English  methods 
in  the  Polytechnic  of  France. 

We  now  see  Crozet  with  his  blackboard  before  him,  chalk  in  hand, 
and  animated,  intellectual  face,  about  to  teach  his  class  a  new  sci- 
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ence,  without  a  text-book.  Again  lie  meets  a  new  difficulty.  He 
does  not  more  than  half  understand  the  American  language.  Thia 
difficulty  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  practice.  With  extreme  diffi- 
culty he  makes  himself  understood.  With  extreme  difficulty  his 
class  comprehend  that  two  planes  at  right-angles  with  one  another 
are  to  be  understood  on  the  same  surface  of  the  blackboard  on 
which  are  represented  two  different  projections  of  the  same  object 
But,  at  last  it  is  done.  The  Professor  labors  with  inexhaustible 
patience,  and  the  pupils  are  pleased  to  receive  into  their  minds 
entirely  new  ideas.  The  first  problems  are  drawn  and  demonstrated 
on  the  blackboard,  by  the  Professor ;  then  drawn  and  demonstrated 
by  the  pupils,  and  then  accurately  copied  into  pcrmaueut  drawings ; 
and  thus  this  class  were  taught  in  the  most  important  and  valuable 
method  of  imparting  true  knowledge,  which  has  been  given  to  man- 
kind since  the  days  of  Socrates.  Fortunately,  professor  Crozet  had 
brought  with  him  the  complete  drawings  of  the  French  Polytechnique, 
so  that  he  was  not,  in  this  particular,  obliged  to  depend  upon  him- 
self. The  path  of  his  instruction  soon  became  e^ksier,  and  then  this 
class  completed  their  course  in  drawing,  mathematics,  and  Engi- 
neering. 

In  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Mechanics,  the  way  was 
scarcely  less  difficult.  W^e  have  already  said,  that  Enfield^s  Philoso- 
phy was  the  first  book  on  that  subject.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
Professor  Mansfield  looked  around  in  vain  for  any  suitable  book  on 
Mechanics.  At  last,  Gregory*8  Mechanics  was  adopted.  It  was  a 
book  without  any  analysis,  and  probably  written  only  for  scien- 
tific men.  Yet,  it  was  the  best  to.  be  had.  For  several  years  after, 
this  work  still  remained  the  best  book  on  Mechanics.  Whether  the 
class  who  first  studied  itfi  mysterious  pages  acquired  as  clear  and 
extensive  ideas  of  the  subject  as  those  who  have  since  passed  over 
smoother  roads,  may  be  doubtful.  It  is  certain  they  had  more  ardu- 
ous labors.  We  have  said  there  was  no  text-book  on  engineering, 
as  a  science.  When  the  class  which  had  commenced  Descriptive 
Geometry,  with  professor  Crozet,  (then  the  second  or  the  junior 
class,)  had  become  the  first  class,  they  were  instructed  in  engineer- 
ing by  drawings  from  oral  teaching,  on  the  blackboard.  The  vari- 
ous modes  of  laying  out  fortifications,  of  bridging,  of  defiling,  of 
materials,  ordnance,  &c.,  were  taught  by  professor  Crozet.  For  sev- 
eral years  no  text-book  in  engineering  was  found.  It  was  not  till 
1823  that  a  French  treatise,  entitled  the  Science  of  War  and  Forti- 
cation,  was  translated  by  Major  O'Connor,  and  for  several  yean 

used  as  a  text-book.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  class  which,  in  18l7t 
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1818,  and  1819,  commenced  the  new  culture  and  discipline  of  WesI 
Point,  had  an  arduous  and  difficult  task.  It  is,  notwithstanding, 
quite  probable,  that  this  severe  exercise  of  the  mind,  in  making 
paths  for  itself,  where  there  are  no  guide-posts  on  the  way,  no  regal 
road,  is  a  better  discipline  than  that  furnished  by  the  more  easy  and 
0}'8tematic  methods. 

Perhaps  no  one  step  taken  at  West  Point,  has  contributed  bo 
much  to  intellectual  culture  as  the  Merit-Roll.  The  effect  at  the 
Military  Academy  is  totally  different  from  what  it  would  be  at  any 
civil  institution.  For  there  it  determines  rank,  which  is  the  great 
object  of  military  men.  Forty  young  men  may  be  commissioned 
on  the  same  day  to  the  same  grade,  but  through  all  their  after  life, 
even  when  they  return  to  cinl  life,  the  distinctions  of  the  merit- 
roll  will  follow  them,  and  be  counted  for  or  against  them.  In  the 
very  first  day  of  their  commissioned  service,  the  distinction  is  a 
practical  one,  for  there  are  great  and  practical  advant^iges  in  certain 
arms  of  the  service  over  others.  Thus  the  engineer  officer,  without 
any  actual  care  of  men,  or  responsibility  for  any  movements,  and 
almost  always  stationed  at  comfortable  posts,  has  great  advantages 
over  other  arms.  The  Artillery  has  advantages  over  the  Infantry. 
Thus  the  cadet,  commissioned  from  West  Point,  has  determined  for 
himself,  by  his  position  on  the  merit-roll,  not  only  his  rank  in  the 
army,  but  almost  his  position  in  human  life.  The  merit-roll,  as  it 
now  exists,  graduated  in  all  departments,  and  summed  up  at  the 
close  of  the  course,  was  not  adopted  at  once,  but  was  the  work  of 
several  years. 

In  February,  1818,  the  superintendent  of  the  Academy  was  di- 
rected by  the  Secretary  at  War  to  publish  in  the  Army  Raster  the 
^  names  of  cadets  who  are  distinguished  for  attainments,  and  meri- 
torious conduct,  not  exceeding  five  in  each  class,  specif}'ing  the 
studies  in  which  they  may  excel.*' 

We  well  recollect  with  what  excitement  and  interest  this  com- 
munication was  received  by  the  cadets  of  that  day,  especially  by 
those  who  thought  themselves  within  the  probabilities  of  that  dis- 
tinction. It  unquestionably  stimulated  most  of  the  young  men  to 
much  greater  exertions  than  they  would  otherwise  have  made.  In 
a  few  months  after,  the  merit-roll  was  fully  established  in  the  classes, 
and  the  rank  of  the  graduating  cadets  determined  by  it. 

There  has  been  much  discussion,  and  no  small  donbt,  as  to  the 
real  effects  of  emulation.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  bad  sense,  and  a 
bad  effect  attached  to  that  term.  But  is  that  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  merit-roll?    Is  not  the  meritrroll  adopted,  so  fiur  as  h 
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can  be  ascertained,  in  all  departments  of  human  life  ?  Who  would 
risk  himself  with  an  ignorant  engineer,  if  he  could  get  a  skilled  one  f 
Who  would  employ  a  poor  clerk  if  he  could  get  a  good  one  f  The 
objection  made  to  emulation  is  that  it  excites  wrong  motives. 
However  this  may  be,  and  however  casuists  may  regard  it,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  merit-roll  is  the  strongest  stimulant  to  intellectual 
exertion  which  can  be  presented  to  young  men.  Nor  can  we  per- 
ceive, after  much  observation  on  ito  effect,  that  it  has  impaired  the 
purely  moral  motives  of  action,  or  excited  evil  passions,  to  be  re- 
membered in  after  life.  At  West  Point  all  the  moral  actions  which, 
are  visible  and  tangible  are  brought  within  the  scale  of  the  merit- 
roll,  and  often  the  fate  of  a  young  man  is  determined  fai  more  by 
his  standing  in  conduct,  than  in  studies. 

n.     STUDY,   DISCIPUKE,   AND  FRUrTS. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  historical  progress  of  the  Academy  in  the 
path  of  scientific  culture,  it  remains  for  us  to  state  what  it  is  ;  what 
it  has  done  ;  and  what  men  have  conducted  it. 

Without  entering  into  minute  details,  we  shall  very  briefly  state 
the  present  methods  of  study  and  discipline.  The  leading  studies 
in  their  order  are  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  As- 
tronomy, Engineering,  Chemistry,  French,  Tactics,  Artillery  Pi-ac- 
tice,  Mineralogy,  Ethics,  and  History.  This  course  is  wholly  sci- 
entific, the  practical  part  being  adapted  strictly  to  military  purposes. 
In  the  early  period  of  the  institution,  some  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  the  classics,  but  it  was  found  impracticable,  with  the  lim- 
ited time  allowed  the  cadets.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  institution  can  have  more  than  one  tone.  All  branches  of  hu- 
man learning  may  be  embraced  in  the  proper  schedule  of  university 
instruction;  but  has  any  university  given  equal  attention  to  all 
branches  of  education  ?  What  are  called  colleges  in  our  country, 
all  aim  at  fitting  young  men  for  the  civil  professions — Law,  Medi** 
cine,  and  Theology.  They  therefore  make  the  classics  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  study,  and  are  right,  since  Law,  Medicine,  and  The- 
ology have  their  foundation  deep  laid  in  the  classic  ages.  Litera- 
ture also  is  a  part  of  professional  knowledge,  necessary  to  adorn 
and  illustrate  the  history  and  theory  of  professional  science.  Hence, 
in  these  lines  of  instruction  specially  have  run  the  studies  of  the 
college,  and  from  these  is  derived  the  tone  of  college  education. 
The  object  of  the  Military  Academy  was  totally  different.  It  waa 
not  civil,  bnlf  martial  life,  for  which  the  young  men  were  fitting.  It 
was  neither  a  metaphysical  discussion,  nor  a  hair-splitting  argument 
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on  the  law,  in  which  they  were  expected  to  excel.  They  were  to 
learn  the  sterner  arguments  of  the  battle-field ;  to  arrange  sqnad- 
rons  for  the  hardy  fight ;  to  acquire  that  profound  knowledge  of 
the  science  and  materials  of  nature,  which  should  fit  them  for  the 
complicated  art  of  war;  to  defend  and  attack  cities;  to  bridge  m- 
crs  ;  to  make  roads ;  to  provide  armaments ;  to  arrange  munitions ; 
to  understand  the  topography  of  coimtries ;  and  to  foresee  and  pro- 
vide all  the  resources  necessary  to  national  defense.  Tliis  was  the 
object  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  to  that  one  end  it  was  adapted. 
The  method  of  education  may  be  happily  stated  under  the 
heads  of  Studies,  Physical  and  Moral  Discipline,  and  of  Military 
Exercises. 

1.  The  subjects  and  method  of  study  we  have  already  mentioned; 
^latheuuitical,  Philosophical,  Mechanical,   Chemical,  Military,  and 
French,  the   military  language.     These  being  the  chief  topics  of 
studv,  the  students  and  the  time  were  suitably  divided  into  classes 
and  hours.     Tlierc  are  four  classes,  occupying  four  years,  as  usual 
in  colleges.     There  arc  ten  months  of  study,  the  intermission  being 
in  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August,  when  only  military  studies 
and  exercises  are  pursued.     The  studies  of  a  day  are  necessarily 
modified,  by  the  introduction  of  military  exercises  which  consume 
much  time.     The  regular  sttidy  hours  (which  include   also  the  reci- 
tations,) are  from  8  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.,  and  from  2  P.  M.  to  4  P.  M., 
making  seven  hours  of  study  and  recitations.     Generally  ^/?wr  koHr$ 
more  are  consumed  in  military  exercise  and  discipline,  being  the 
hours  before  breakfast,  and  after  4  P.  M.     Thus  eleven  hours  are 
generally  occupied  either  in  study  or  exercises.     The  evening  also 
after  dark,  is  devoted  to  study  in  so  far  that  with  occasional  exceptions, 
the  cadets  are  required  to  be  in  the  rooms.     In  this  divisioii  of  time 
we  find  a  continual  alternation  of  study  and  exercise ;  leaving  the 
least  possible  time  for  idleness,  or  mere  amusement.     Indeed,  the 
problem  of  education  is  to  find  the  maximum  of  development,  with 
the  minimum  of  idleness.     To  this  should  be  added,  that  the  devel- 
opment should  be  co-relatively,  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral.* 
It  is  not  merely  ignorance,  but  unequal  development,  which  is  the 
great  misfortune  of  mankind.     How  many  great  and  glorions  intel- 
lects have  been  lost,  because  there  were  no  counter-balances  to  the 


*  We  use  the  word  morula  in  preference  to  »pirituml,  becaoie,  in  ifBComprehenniTe  Mn»e, 
Including  the  latter;  but  by  no  means  intimating,  that  in  this  llhrietlan  country,  we  shoukl 
make  any  place  of  education  a  mere  reproduction  of  Persian  or  Greek  models.  Oor  serrlle 
Imitation  of  the  Aneieots,  often  makes  us  forget  thai  we  are  neither  Spart^as  oor  Romans. 
The  man  who  attempts  st  this  day  to  revive  the  institutions  of  Pagan  Greece,  is  as  false  la 
Irxxt  Philosophy,  m  he  is  lo  Itu«  Chtl«l%tiUy. 
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force  which,  inclined  in  only  one  direction,  carried  them  off  into  a 
wilderness  of  fruitless  objects  I 

In  the  course  of  studies  pursued  at  West  Point,  the  main  fea- 
ture is  the  nuthod  of  study.  We  can  give  an  idea  of  this  in  a  few 
words.  The  very  first  thing  done  at  West  Point  is  to  recognize  the 
fact,  that  intellecU  are  unequal ;  in  other  words,  that  of  a  given 
number  of  young  men,  commencing  a  severe  and  elaborate  course 
of  studies,  there  will  be  some  who  can  not  endure  it,  and  can  not 
get  through ;  and  others,  who  while  they  will  come  up  to  the  requi- 
sites for  graduation,  can  not  equal  a  third  class,  who  are  capable  and 
ambitious  of  receiving  the  highest  style  of  education.  This  recog- 
nition is  effected  thus :  a  class  enters  the  Academy,  we  will  say 
eighty  in  number.  This  class  enters  on  the  1st  of  September ;  and 
on  the  1st  of  January  there  is  a  semi-annual  examination.  This 
four  months  of  study  by  that  class  is  regarded  as  a  period  of  pro- 
bation^ which  will  furnish  some  test  of  the  abilities  of  its  several 
members.  When  the  January  examination  is  held,  some  are  found 
deficient,  and  they  are  at  once  discarded.  Then  the  remaining  class 
are  numbered,  according  to  what  is  then  their  apparent  merit,  and 
they  are  divided  into  sections  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  each  ;  those 
highest  on  the  roll  being  placed  in  the  first  section ;  those  next  in 
the  second,  kc.  Usually  there  are  four  of  these  sections.  The 
professor  usually  teaches  the  first  section ;  his  assistant  the  second, 
and  so  on.  It  is  obviously  a  decided  advantage  to  be  in  the  first 
section,  and  there  is  usually  a  struggle  to  get  there.  But,  a  cadet 
may  change  his  position  in  his  class,  at  any  time,  by  his  own  efforts. 
This  he  can  only  do,  however,  by  more  strenuous  efforts.  Then,  if 
he  be  in  the  second  section,  he  may  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  found 
to  have  a  higher  aggregate  of  good  marks  in  study  and  con- 
duct than  some  of  those  in  the  first  section.  In  that  case  he 
will  be  transferred.  Thus  the  ambition  of  the  student  has  always 
placed  before  it  the  possibility  of  higher  class  rank,  and'  if  his  tal- 
ents and  industry  are  capable  of  it,  he  will  attain  it. 

The  method  of  study  at  West  Point,  which  in  all  institutions  is 
the  important  point,  is  the  rigidly  demonstrative,  in  those  studies 
which  admit  of  it,  and  the  positively  practical  in  those  which  do 
not.  The  course  of  studies  requires  this,  if  the  subjects  of  stady 
are  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  Tliere  is  little  of  the  purely  meta- 
physical or  transcendental  known  or  pursued  at  West  Point.  No 
abstract  speculations  or  merely  theoretical  inquiries  occupy  their 
minds.  It  is  the  actually  knowing,  and  doing,  in  which  they  are 
engaged.     As  far  as  can  be  made  practically  useful^  ihe  oral  \sv&\Xi^\ 
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i»  pursued.  In  mathematical  and  mechanica],  engineering  and  tae 
tical  studies,  this  is  largely  the  case.  Hie  blackboard,  we  have  raid, 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  Professor  Crozet,  at  West 
Point.  How  largely  this  is  used  in  all  institutions  of  education 
now,  our  readers  well  know.  It  has  prored  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient means  of  instruction  at  West  Point.  Hie  student  of  the 
tnatberoatical  section,  for  example,  begins  with  a  text-book  on  Al- 
gebra, in  his  hand ;  but,  it  is  on  the  blackboard  where  the  work- 
iuss  of  his  mind  are  chiefly  exhibited.  He  learns  what  he  can  from 
the  book,  but,  on  the  blackboard  the  professor  makes  him  trace  out 
what  he  has  done,  not  merely  by  telling  what  he  knows,  but  what 
he  don't  know ;  detects  his  weak  place,  and  forces  his  mind  (w  far 
as  such  force  is  possible,)  to  thinky  and  think  rightly  on  the  subject 
before  him.  Tliis  thinking^  we  need  not  tell  experienced  teachers, 
is  the  great  thing  which  education  is  to  teach.  If  a  student  can 
not,  or  will  not  think  studiously  and  industriously,  he  will  not  long 
remain  at  West  Point.  There  is  not,  as  in  civil  colleges,  the  great 
(allow  field  of  poetry,  history,  and  metaphysics,  in  which  he  may 
allow  his  classical  professor  that  he  has  acquired  rich  things, 
although  ignorant  of  mathematics.  It  i^ill  not  do  to  say  that  ha 
has  wandered  with  Greeks  and  Romans  around  the  mins  of  Tror. 
or  by  the  waters  of  Babel.  There  is  no  such  compensating  princi- 
ple in  the  system  at  West  Point.  The  cadet  must  study  what  ii 
set  before  him ;  must  study  it  hard  ;  must  think  upon  it,  and  disci- 
pline his  mind  to  systematic  modes  of  thought. 

2,  Tins  leads  us  to  the  Specific  Discipline  of  the  Academy, 
Tliis  is  partially  included  in  what  we  have  already  said.  The  intel- 
lectual discipline  is  mainly  maintained  by  the  method  of  study ;  but 
there  is  a  grand  and  perfect  system  of  discipline,  which  we  may 
briefly  describe.  The  term  discipline  is  derived  from  disciples, 
disdpulus,  and  means  originally  teaching  of  knowledge ;  but  this  is 
not  all,  nor  entirely  its  modem  sense.  Discipline  is  training  in 
knowledge  and  Anrtue,  in  order  and  diligence,  in  good  conduct,  and 
good  habits.  To  do  this  requires  a  control  of  the  body  as  well  as 
mind ;  of  food  and  raiment ;  of  time  and  exercise  ;  as  well  as  the 
imparting  of  facts  and  ideas.  It  was  in  the  former  sense  rather  than 
of  the  latter,  that  the  word  education,  (to  lead  forth,)  was  under- 
stood among  the  ancients,  and  so  far  as  they  went  they  were  right. 
It  was  this  discipline  in  virtue,  temperance,  courage,  fortitude,  and 
ftclf-denial,  which  was  taught  in  the  days  of  Persian  Cyrus,  and 
Greek  Leonidas.  It  was  adopted  among  the  early  Christians;  but, 
Cowper  well  said : — 
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''In  oollcges  and  halla  in  ancient  daja, 
When  learning,  virtue,  piety,  and  truth 
Were  precious,  and  inculcated  with  care, 
There  dwelt  a  sago  called  Discipline. 
«  «  «  «  « 

But  Discipline,  a  fiiithful  servant  long, 
Declined  at  length  into  tho  vulc  of  j'ears.^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  decline  of  "  discipline"  in 
modern  civil  institutions.  "  Collejrcs  and  Halls"  advertise  a  much 
enlarged  course  of  studies ;  they  call  to  their  aid  the  most  learned 
professors ;  and  they  proclaim  "  all  the  modern  improvement,"  and 
yet  it  is  quite  certain,  that  a  pupil  can  walk  for  years  their  learned 
halls,  and  at  last  receive  the  honors  of  graduation  with  a  very  small 
share  of  either  learning,  diligence,  or  virtue.  Civil  institutions  may 
be  most  excellent  fur  all,  who  either  by  early  care  or  natural  inclina- 
tion arc  willing  to  use  their  opportunities  for  their  intellectual  or 
moral  advancement  Nay,  more,  all  open  irregularities  will  be 
corrected,  and  all  possible  means  hfforded  for  spiritual  improvement. 
But  there  are  two  things  impossible  to  overcome — the  popular  and 
almost  univci'sal  license  allowed  yoiith,  (under  the  name  of  freedom) 
and  the  total  want  of  any  ultimate  power  to  restrain  it.  Theso 
stand  directly  in  the  way  of  thorough  discipline.  At  a  Government 
Military  Institution,  this  is  directly  rdVersed.  The  very  first  thing 
taught  is  2>ositioe  ohediaice.  The  cadet  can  not  be  a  week  at  West 
Point  without  knowing  that  he  can  not  govern  himself,  but  must 
be  governed  by  others.  If  he  is  either  not  fit  or  not  willing,  the 
faculty  meet  the  case  in  short  and  decisive  language :  "  If  you  are 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pursue  the  course  of  study  and  disci- 
pline, we  direct  you  must  instantly  go.  There  are  plenty  more 
worthy  to  fill  your  place."  Tliere  is,  then,  no  alternative  for  the 
cadet  but  to  go  forward,  and  exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  or  not  to 
*  g.)  at  all.  There  can  be  no  loitering  by  the  way,  to  slumber  in  idle- 
ness, or  waste  in  dissipation,  or  pursue  the  pleasures  of  literature. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  stern  and  constant  discipline  is  the  great 
merit  of  West  Point.  It  acts  on  the  whole  conduct  and  character. 
We  have  already  said,  that  the  class-standing  determined  by  the 
merit-roll,  determined  their  position  relatively,  and  their  rank  in  the 
army,  and  by  consequence,  great  distinctions  and  differences  in  after 
life.' 

Let  us  see  how  this  merit-roll  is  made  up,  Tlic  first  thing  done 
is  to  mark  each  cadet  with  a  figure  (having  relation  to  an  agreed 
Bcale  of  numbers,)  for  every  act  done  or  undone,  in  study,  conduct^ 
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drill,  attention,  &C.  The  iteond  ia  to  agree  xq 
of  each  study,  conduct,  &c,  in  aggn^ting  1 
negative  pcrfnrniance  of  &  cadet,  in  Ma  whole  • 
The  suDimation  of  these  for  any  one  year  gi 
fur  that  jear,  and  the  Bummation  for  the  wl 
standing  at  the  time  of  graduation,  and  hia  ra 
Foniicrly,  and  we  believe  yet,  the  mode  < 
miog  up  for  standing,  was  this.  Each  profcssoi 
one  pcrfunnance  one  of  seven  marks,  from— 
purely  artificial  may  be  changed.  But  it  is  i 
ing  is  made.  Then  in  regard  to  relativt  vat 
duet,  the  scale  formerly  was : — 

Mathematics,  .... 

Philosophy  and  Ttlechanica, 

Engineering  and  Military  Science, 

Chvmistry  and  Mineralogy, 

Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  . 

Conduct,  .  .  .  ■ 

Infantry  Tactics, 

Artillery  Practice, 

French,  .... 

Pravring,  .  , ,         . 

To  obtain  2,100,  the  aj^egatc,  a  cadet  mn 
a  recitation,  or  bten  absent  from  a  military  J 
It-jist  particular.  This  moit  rarely  if  ever  b 
short  more  than  100,  is  evidence  of  very  high 
It  is  evident,  that  under  this  system,  cmula 
and,  in  fact,  there  must  be  a  constant,  unrcni 
ute  at  all.  Tlic  general  result  is,  that  not  moi 
appointed  are  graduates.  At  the  first  sem 
many  drop  off;  several  more  at  the  end  of  tli 
at  the  end  of  the  second.  Kearly  all  who  si: 
are  grailuatcd. 

The  only  remaining  point,  peenliar  to  the  s; 
is  that  of  Military  Enercises.  As  a  Militar 
a  necessity,  but  it  has  also  a  great  advantagi 
ical  Education.  Tliis  is  a  kind  of  education 
and  for  which  civil  colleges  afford  little  op 
^  couragcmcnt.  The  ordinary  games,  amusemt 
field  are  relied  upon  to  afford  development 
natural  tastes  the  only  guide.  So  thought  n< 
Greek  Philosopher,  ot  Koman  Senator.     In 
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education  of  the  body  was  a  principle,  and  a  practice,  with  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  There  was  a  constant  attention  to 
this  in  the  training  of  youth ;  and  the  Olympian  (Barnes,  the  Gym- 
nastic Exercises,  and  the  Gladiatorial  Shows,  all  had  reference  to 
this  principle.  If  heathen  nations  could  thus  wisely  attend  to  the 
healthy  development  of  their,  bodies,  can  Christian  people  safely 
neglect  it  ?  There  is  no  question  that  the  Christian  law  of  temper- 
ance, daily  labor,  good  temper  and  amiable  dispositions  will  do 
much  to  preserve  health  and  strength.  The  health  of  the  mind 
goes  far  to  make  the  health  of  the  body ;  but  we  must  recollect 
that  all  students,  properly  so  called — men  who  are  set  apart  for  the 
cultivation  of  learning  and  science — the  savant  of  a  country,  are 
cut  off  at  the  very  beginning,  from  that  daily  labor  of  the  body, 
which  in  the  dawn  of  human  history  was  declared  to  be  the  neces- 
sity of  man's  existence.  There  is,  therefore,  a  positive  need  of  sup- 
plying by  some  system  of  salutiiry  exercises,  the  place  of  that  labor 
in  which  the  farmer  and  mechanic  are  constantly  exercised.  What 
shall  it  be  ?  Our  common  classical  institutions  have  left  this  almost 
entirely  to  the  student's  own  choice.  Several  hours  of  the  day  are 
left  to  the  student  to  employ  as  he  pleases.  Docs  not  experience 
prove,  that  he  is  quite  as  apt  to  employ  this  in  novel  reading,  or 
playing  cards,  or  visiting,  or  (in  the  case  of  an  ambitious  pupil,) 
in  studying  or  reading  the  classics,  as  in  any  systematic  method 
of  exercise  ?  Let  the  early  dead  of  consumption,  the  victims  of  dis- 
sipation, and  the  unhappy  subjects  of  chronic  diseases,  teach  the  liv- 
ing, that  education  consists  not  merely  in  spurring  the  mind  on  to 
intellectual  feats,  however  admirable.  The  bird  soars  through  the 
mid-heavens,  but  soars  on  the  strength  of  his  wings ;  and  if  he  had 
the  soul  of  Socrates,  would  still  fall,  when  they  are  exhausted. 

Tlie  military  exercises,  at  West  Point,  accomplish  some  great  re- 
sults. They  give  an  admirable  exercise  to  the  body,  and  they  oc- 
cupy time  which  might  be  wasted,  and  they  compel  the  cadets  to 
give  up  late  night  studies.  Let  us  begin  with  the  last  Nothing  is 
more  common  among  the  ambitious  students  of  colleges,  than  to 
sit  up  late  at  night.  To  bum  the  midnight  oil,  in  order  to  accom- 
pany every  thought  in  the  realms  of  Plato,  or  fight  with  Hector 
on  the  plains  of  Troy,-  or  pursue  the  phantom  of  metaphysics,  or 
the  genius  of  literature  through  the  bright  worlds  of  fiction,  is  the 
common  boast  of  scholars.  They  have  little  thought,  till  too  late, 
that  life  was  shortened,  and  happiness  impaired,  by  every  hour  taken 
from  the  natural  period  of  rest.  At  West  Point  this  evil  is  avoided, 
not  so  much  by  force  of  command,  as  by  that  of  wise  arrau^ 
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ments.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  even  in  the  shortest  days,  the  shriD 
fife  and  rolling  dram  summon  the  cadet  to  his  morning  duties,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  hours  of  meals,  there  is  one  incessant 
pressure  upon  him  for  bodily  and  intellectual  labor,  till  ten  at  night 
The  results  of  this  is,  that  when  the  hour  of  retirement  comes,  ha 
must  have  more  than  human  strength,  who  is  not  ready  and  will- 
ing to  lie  down  and  sleep.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions ;  bat, 
at  West  Point,  they  are  rare.  The  lights  are  put  out  at  10  o^clock, 
and  the  weary  student  is  ready  to  retire.  Thus,  the  system  of  disd- 
plinc  at  the  Militiry  Academy  at  once  strengthens  the  body,  stimo- 
latcs  ambition,  prevents  idleness,  and  compels  the  mind  to  pursue 
the  object^  of  reason,  rather  than  the  charms  of  imagination. 

Having  thus  traced  very  briefly  the  history,  studies,  and  disci- 
pline of  West  Point,  it  is  only  just  to  say  something  upon  the  fruits 
it  has  produced.  These  are  divided  naturally  into  two  classes ;  the 
work  of  the  Professors^  and  the  performance  of  Graduates,  The 
former  is  little  noticed  in  the  accounts  of  our  colleges,  except  in  the 
reputation  of  some  distinguished  men ;  but  the  latter,  (the  divines, 
lawyers,  an<l  statesmen  who  have  graduated,)  make  the  glory  and  the 
ornament  of  the  triennial  catalogue.  Let  us  see  if  something  his 
not  been  produced  by  West  Point,  which,  in  regard  to  the  peculiar 
objects  and  teaching  of  the  Academy,  may  bear  a  fayorable  com- 
parison with  the  catalogue  of  any  institution  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. We  do  not  mean  in  regard  to  the  learned  professions,  for  if 
West  Point  had  excelled  in  these  departments,  it  would  have  ut- 
terly failed  in  those  for  which  it  was  made.  But>  we  mean  in  the 
great  fleld  of  science  and  of  usefulness.  First,  let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  fruits  produced  by  it^  professors,  especially  in  the  production 
of  text-books.  In  the  histor}'  of  instruction  at  West  Point,  we  have 
stated  the  total  .absence  in  the  beginning,  of  text-books  on  some 
subjects,  an<l  the  unfitness  of  those  on  others,  even  the  common 
studies  of  Mathematics.  The  first  textrbook  on  Descriptive  Geome- 
try, published  in  America,  and  we  believe,  the  English  language, 
was  prepared  by  Professor  Crozet  ;  but>  as  he  then  understood  our 
language  imperfectly,  and  had  little  taste  for  authorship,  it  was 
soon  supplanted,  by  a  complete  treatise  prepared  by  Professor 
Davies.  On  that  subject,  as  on  the  subject  of  Engineering,  there 
was  no  systematic  treatise ;  and  for  a  time.  West  Point  got  along 
by  oral  teaching,  and  such  collateral  idd  as  could  be  had.  The  utter 
deficiency  of  suitable  books  may  be  known  by  the  fact,  that  the  first 
really  tolerable  text-books  on  mathematics  were  translations  of  La. 
Croix,  Bourdon,  Biot,  <kc.,  French  authors.     The  French  methoda 
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of  writing  and  teaching  science  are,  on  most  topics,  the  best.  Their 
style  is  clear  and  analytical.  The  English  treatises  are  clumsy,  being 
what  is  called  in  literature,  elliptical,  having  vacancies  in  the  rea- 
soning, to  be  supplied  by  the  student.  The  next  great  and  perma- 
nent improvement  in  books,  were  the  mathematical  works  of  Pro- 
fessor Da  VIES,  a  graduate  of  1816,  when  th6  Academy  was  yet  in 
a  chrysalis  state ;  he  was  several  years  a  teacher  before  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  supplying  a  new  series  of  mathematical  text-books. 
His  first  plan  was  to  adopt  the  best  French  works  as  a  basis,  and 
modify  them,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  American  course  of  instruc- 
tion. In  this  manner  were  prepared  "  Davies'  Legendre,"  (Geome- 
try,) and  subsequently  "  Davies'  Bourdon,"  (Algebra.)  Other  trea- 
tises were  prepared  on  his  own  plan,  and  thus,  for  many  years.  Pro- 
fessor Davies  pursued  the  quiet  and  laborious  task  (independent  of 
other  avocations,)  of  preparing  an  entire  course  of  mathematical 
text-books.  In  time  he  modified  these  again,  so  as  to  fit  them  for 
the  best  collcffos,  and  the  hijjher  schooh.  From  the  smallest  men-* 
tal  arithmetic,  to  the  profonndest  treatise  on  the  Calculus,  he  has 
produced  clear  and  admirable  text-books  on  every  topic  of  mathe- 
matical studies.  Many  other  good  books  liavc  been  prepared  by 
professors  in  colleges,  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  United  Spates  in 
which  some  one  of  Davies'  works  is  not  taught  in  schools  and  col- 
leges. Gradually,  the  civil  institutions  have  been,  in  some  degree, 
brought  up  to  the  standard  of  West  Point,  in  mathematical  studies. 

In  more  recent  years.  Professor  Bartlett  has  published  his  trea- 
tise on  Optics;  Professor  Cuurch,  on  the  Calculus,  and  l*rofessor 
Maiian',  on  Field  Fortification,  and  a  treatise  on  Civil  Engineering. 
Various  other  works  on  military  subjects  have  been  contributed  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge,  by  graduates  of  the  Academy.* 

Thus  have  the  graduates  of  West  Point,  by  disseminating  in  text- 
books, and  teaching  tlie  higher  knowledge,  and  better  methods  pur- 
sued there,  in  fact,  and  Ix'yond  dispute,  elevated  the  entire  standard 
of  education  in  thin  countnj.  Contrast,  for  example,  the  text-books 
of  Day,  Ilutton,  Enfield,  Gregory,  &c.,  which  were  the  only  ones  to 
be  had  on  mathematical  science  in  1818,  with  those  now  in  use  at 
West  Point,  New  Haven,  or  Princeton.     Contrast  the  methods  of 

m  I  .  _  ~"        •  •  ~  -    —      —   —   0 

*  The  authorship  of  West  Point  has  been  quite  exiengive :  too  much  ro  to  enumerate  here. 
Among  the  works  of  its  (rraduate«,  we  may  mention  the  '*Po!itlcaI  Manual,'*  ''American 
Education."  and  Statistical  Reports  by  Edward  D.  Mansfield,  the  "  Rcriew  of  Edwards  on 
the  Will,"  hj  A.  T.  Bledsoe,  and  the  Militarj  Tactics  of  Generals  McClellan,  and  ITalleck. 
The  Educational  Works  of  Mr.  Man»field  have  been  tiefore  the  public  for  many  years,  and 
studied  in  all  partK  of  the  United  States.  In  this  class  also  may  be  mentioned  the  editorial 
labors  of  some  twenty  of  the  graduates,  some  of  whom  have  had  do  small  iuilueuce  on  pub 
lie  affairs. 
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study  before  the  blackboard,  the  art  of  drawing,  the  system  of 
rigid  demonstration,  and  of  exact  scales  of  merit  were  introdaced, 
with  those  now  in  use  in  the  higher  schools  of  science,  and  we  shall 
be  satisfied  that  West  Point  has  done  a  great  and  most  useful  work 
in  elevating  the  standard  of  education.  Tliis  is  one  fruit  of  ita  pro- 
duction, which  has  -been  altogether  too  lightly  estimated.  If  it 
be  of  importance  to  increase  the  number  of  blades  of  grass,  it  is  of 
much  more  importance  to  increase  the  number  of  minds  fitted  to 
enjoy  the  works  of  God,  and  use  beneficially  the  gifts  with  which 
he  has  intrusted  them. 

A  more  obvious  and  commonly  remarked  fruit  of  We§t  Point,  is 
the  men,  laboring  in  their  vocations,  which  it  has  produced.  It  is 
impossible  here,  (though  it  would  be  a  Ubor  of  love,)  to  note  the 
individual  examples  of  merit  and  usefulness,  among  those  whom 
West  Point  has  sent  into  the  service  of  their  coimtry;  We  are 
hero  limited  rather  to  a  statement  of  general  results.  It  may  be 
done  briefly  ;  and  since  we  have  seen  no  Register  later  than  1 850, 
we  must  deal  in  round  numbers.  These,  however,  will  approximate 
the  precise  facts.     They  are  there  statistically : — 

Whole  number  of  Graduates,  (about)  .     2,000. 

Killed  in  battle,  •  .  .  80. 

Died  in  service,        ....        300. 

In  militjiry  service  of  the  United  States  now,      800. 

Have  been  in  political  service  (ministers,  gov-  J 
ernors,)  mayors,  and  members  of  congress,  r     80. 
and  of  legislature,  .  ,  .      ) 

Other  civil  and  state  offices,      .  .  100. 

Liiwyers,    .  .  .  .  .  110. 

Clerg}'men,  (including  two  bishops,)     .  16. 

Physicians,  .  .  .  .  110. 

President  of  colleges,  professors  and  teachers,      100. 

Authors,  cditora,  and  artists,  .•  .  25. 

Civil  engineers,  and  officers  of  R.  R.  and  canals,  180. 

McrchanU,  financiers,  farmers,  and  manufac- 
turers,      .  .  .  .  .140. 

Oflicers  of  militia,  and  volunteers,  (not  of  the 

army,)       .  .  .  .  .110. 

Numbers  have  resigned,  and  died  young,  not  above  enumerated, 
and  numbers  of  these  also  have  died  in  the  civil  service.  We  have 
made  this  classification  to  show  how  largely  West  Point  has  con- 
tributed to  education,  civil  engineering,  and  the  professions.  These 
were  not  the  direct  objects  of  the  Academy ;  but,  when  long  yean 
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of  peace  presented  no  duties  but  that  of  the  garrison,  and  no  glory  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  it  was  natural  and  proper  for  active  and  ambi- 
tious young  men  to  seek  honor  and  usefulness  in  other  pursuits.  Nor 
did  the  government  discourage  this,  for  it  foresaw  what  has  hap- 
pened, that  these  young  men,  so  highly  educated  in  science,  would 
diffuse  this  knowledge  throughout  the  country ;  elevat<3  the  standard 
of  education,  and  be  ready  when  their  country  needed  their  ser- 
vices. This  has  happened.  A  better  knowledge  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences has  been  carried  into  the  colleges ;  the  railroads  and  canals 
have  been  built  by  engineers  ready  furnished  by  the  government ; 
and  now  when  half  a  million  of  men  have  been  suddenly  called  to 
war,  they  have  been  largely  officered  by  the  graduates  of  West 
Point  Here  we  may  briefly  allude  to  the  most  grave  fact  which 
has  been  urged  against  the  Military  Academy.  The  best  officers 
of  the  rebel  army  were  educated  there.  Why  is  this?  Is  there  a 
want  of  sound  morals  ?  or,  is  loyalty  no  virtue  there  f  Neither. 
A  part,  and  a  part  only*  of  the  graduates  bom  and  grown  up  in  the 
Bouth,  have  gone  with  their  friends,  families,  and  connections,  into 
the  rebel  service.  This  was  on  account  of  social  ties,  and  had  no 
more  to  do  with  West  Point,  than  had  other  rebels  from  Har\'ard,  or 
Tale,  with  those  institutions.  The  noticeable  fact  is  that  they  were 
educated  at  the  government  expense,  and  therefore  under  peculiar 
obligations  to  the  country.  But  we  find  a  parallel  in  the  numerous 
officers  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  had  been 
honored  and  rewarded  at  the  public  expense,  but  who  thought  it  no 
shame  to  betray  their  country,  and  conspire  against  its  life.  We  in 
vain  attempt  to  account  for  such  crimes,  except  upon  the  principle 
of  common  depravity,  of  which  history  has  furnished  similar  exam- 
ples in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  work  we  proposed.  The  rise, 
progress,  and  fruits  of  the  Military  Academy,  we  have  briefly,  and, 
we  trust,  justly  delineated.  Certainly,  we  have  no  end  to  sen'e,  no 
prejudice  to  gratify.  We  knew  the  Academy  in  its  early  and  im- 
mature period.  We  have  seen  it  grow  up  to  usefulness  and  honor. 
We  see  its  graduates  taking  their  places  among  those  who  have 
well  served  their  country,  and  well  deserved  its  laurels.  In  this  we 
are  fj^lad.  But  our  memory  is  filled  with  other  images.  Wo 
see  West  Point,  in  the  now  lengthening  shadows  of  time.  We 
seem  to  see  those  with  whom  we  studied  freshly  present,  as  they 

*  We  fhould  not  forget  that  a  large  number  of  West  Point  graduates  from  the  south, 
(Ifaryland,  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,)  have  remained  loyal,  in  spite  of  all  the  inflo* 
of  social  and  political  ties. 
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walk  the  green  plain,  or  sit  before  tlie  claaa,  or  striTe  to  teacli  our 
dull  and  inattentive  minds.  Thej  were  men  worth  remembering, 
and  wlicn,  in  after  times,  we  became  their  friends,  rather  than  their 
pupil8,  still  more  pleasant  memories  gathered  aronnd  them.  We 
seem  to  see  the  venerable  Ellicott,  like  Goldsmith's  schoolmaster, 
alike  full  of  learning,  and  of  kindly  humor ;  the  placid  and  intel- 
lectual expression  of  Mansfield,  whose  abstracted  looks  seemed  to 
bo  searching  the  higher  philosophy;  the  courtly  and  dignified 
TuAYBR,  whose  graceful  manners  and  attractive  conversation  can 
not  bo  forgotten  by  any  wbo  knew  him ;  and  the  amiable  Cousr- 
VAY,  who  though  of  later  date,  will  long  be  remembered.  He  left 
the  world  in  doubt,  whether  ho  was  the  better  scholar  or  the  better 
man.* 

Of  these,  and  of  those  like  them,  do  we  think,  when  we  think 
of  West  Point  Nor  of  those  alone  ;  the  place  itself,  where  nature 
delights  in  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  rises  before  us.  No  imagina- 
tion is  necessary  to  clothe  it  with  the  hues  of  poetry ;  no  books  to 
recall  tho  lost  passages  of  history ;  no  labored  eulogy  to  bring  up 
the  memories  of  the  dead.  You  can  no  more  forget  them,  than  yoa 
can  tho  nigrims,  when  standing  by  the  rock  of  Plymouth.  Yon 
gray  and  moss-covered  ruin  was  once  the  fortress  of  the  Revolution. 
Yon  scarcely  perceptible  pile  of  stones  marks  the  spot  where  ita 
Boldiers  were  hutted  in  the  winter.  Yon  slightly  raised  turf,  be- 
neath the  dark  shades  of  the  cedar,  was  his  grave,  and  soon,  per- 
'  haps  oven  now,  that  slight  memorial  will  be  gone  forever.  Yon 
little  valloy  under  tho  shadows  of  the  mountain,  recalls  the  illus- 
trious name  of  Washington.  Yon  blue  mountain-top  tells  of  the 
beacon  fires  he  lit.  All  around  are  memories;  all  around  are  sacred 
spots.  If  the  Greek  remembers  Marathon;  if  the  Jew  lingers  at 
Jerusalem,  or  the  Christian  pilgrim  grow3  warm  at  Bethlehem, 
so  should  the  American  remember  West  Point ;  linger  round  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Put,  and  gaze  with  delight  on  the  blue  summit  of  Bea- 
con Ilill. 


*  Mr.  Courtnmy  wm  mfkerwarda  ProfeMor  of  Philoaophj  and  Mechanics  In  the  Unirenily 
•f  Virfinia.   There  he  died,  lamented  hj  all  who  knew  him. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION  AT  WEST  POINT. 

1.  Down  to  1802,  the  instruction  of  the  Cadets  attached  to  the 
Corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers  stationed  at  West  Point,  accord- 
ing to  Act  of  Congress  (May  7th,  which  was  all  that  repeated 
recommendations  of  Washington  and  other  experienced  officers 
could  obtain),  was  confined  to  military  drill  and  practical  exerciser 
in  common  with  other  members  of  the  Coi'ps;  but  as  that  Corp^ 
was  made  up  of  the  scientific  officers  of  the  army,  and  as  military 
works  were  in  construction  under  their  plans  and  superintendence, 
these  exercises  were  of  great  practical  value,  and  the  appointment 
of  these  Cadets  in  1794,  and  their  gathering  at  West  Point,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Military  Academy. 

2.  The  Military  Academy,  established  with  that  name,  by  Act  of 
March  16,  1802,  in  pursuance  of  a  Bill  reported  in  1800,  by  the 
Committee  of  Defense  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  chairman,  and  to  which  an  elaborate  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  (James  McHenry,  of  Maryland),  had  been 
referred — consisted  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  by  the  Act 
was  organized  distinct  from  that  of  Artillery,  and  could  not  exceed 
in  officers  and  cadets,  twenty  members.  The  Corps  was  stationed 
at  W^est  Point,  and  its  officers  and  cadets  were  subject  to  duty  in 
such  places  as  the  President  should  direct.  The  principal  engineer 
was  made  superintendent,  and  down  to  1808  he  was  instructor  in 
fortifications,  field-works,  and  the.use  of  instruments.  Two  officers 
of  the  rank  of  captain,  appointed  without  previous  military  experi- 
ence, but  with  special  reference  to  their  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
gave  instruction  in  that  branch,  *'  one  in  the  line  of  geometrical,  an^ 
the  other  of  algebraic  demonstration." 

In  1803,  two  teachcrships — one  of  the  French  language  and  the 
other  of  Drawing,  was  attached  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  in 
1804,  F.  Do  Masson  was  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both. 

In  1808,  the  basis  of  the  Military  Academy,  so  far  as  related  to 
the  number  of  Cadets,  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  for 
each  new  company  of  Infantry,  Riflemen,  and  Artillery,  added  to 
the  military  force;  and  the  number  in  the  Act  of  1812,  is  limited 
to  250,  which  with  the  ten  originally  attached  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, fixed  the  strength  of  the  Cadets  at  260. 

By  the  Act  of  April  29,  1812,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
enlarged,  and  was  again  constituted  the  Military  Academy,  and  in 
addition  to  the  teacher  of  the  French  language,  iand  Drawing,  pro- 
vided in  Act  of  Feb.  28,  1803,  one  Professor  of  Natural  and  Exper- 
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imcntal  Philosophy;  one  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  one  Professor 
of  Enrnnecrinc;  in  all  its  hranches :  and  for  each  an  Assistant  l*ro- 
fessor  taken  from  the  most  prominent  characters  of  tlic  officers  or 
cadet!(.  arc  provided  for ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  military  instrac- 
tion,  it  is  ordered  that  the  students  shall  be  arranged  into  compa- 
nies end  officered  from  their  own  members,  to  be  taught  all  the 
duties  of  a  private,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  officer ;  and  for 
instruction  in  all  matters  incident  to  a  regular  camp,  shall  go  into 
camp  for  at  least  three  months  of  each  year,  and  erecting  buildings 
and  provifling  apparatus,  library,  and  all  necessary  implements,  the 
sum  of  $25,000  is  appropriated.  By  this  act  the  minimum  of  age 
is  fixed  at  14,  and  the  literary  qualifications  of  candidates  on  enter- 
ing are  to  be  well  versed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
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UL  CONDITION  IN  1871. 

L   OOVSRNMEKT  AND  OBGANIZATIOK.* 

A  MiLiTART  officer,  not  usually  below  tlie  rank  of  colonel,  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  superintendent  of 
the  Academy,  who  has  supreme  local  control  over  both  the  studies 
and  discipline  of  the  institution.  He  renders  all  prescribed  returns, 
and  addresses  his  communications  to  the  inspector. 

The  inspector  of  the  Academy  is  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  army 
named  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  has  his  residence  at  Wash- 
ington, and  through  whom  all  general  orders  relating  to  the  Acad- 
emy are  transmitted  to  the  superintendent  at  West  Point.  He 
makes  an  inspection  of  the  Academy  at  least  once  in  each  year.f 

The  general  staff  of  the  Academy  consists  of  an  adjutant,  a  quar- 
termaster, a  treasurer,  one  surgeon,  and  two  assistant  surgeons. 

Although  the  system  of  the  Academy  as  regards  the  training  of 
the  cadets  both  in  and  out  of  study  is  peculiarly  and  rigidly  milita- 
ry, the  staff  of  instruction  is  separate  from  the  staff  of  discipline. 

MUUary  Staff. 

The  cadets  are  organized  into  a  battalion  of  four  companies. 

The  commandant  of  cadets^  nsually  not  under  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  the  army,  exercises  the  immediate  command  of  the 
battalion.  He  is  also,  ex  officio^  principal  instructor  in  infantry,  ar- 
tillery, and  cavalry  tactics  (signifying  drill). 

Under  the  commandant  are  six  assistant  instructors  of  tactics^ 
viz. — one  for  artillery ;  two  for  infantry ;  one  for  cavalry ;  one  for 
artillery  and  infantry ;  one  for  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  four  senior 
of  these  officers  command  the  four  cadet  companies  respectively ; 
the  two  junior  officers  being  always  available  to  perform  the  routine 
duties  of  the  others  in  case  of  absence.  The  assistant  instructors 
must  be  officers  of  the  army. 

The  battalion  is  provided  with  a  full  complement  of  cadet  officers, 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  superin- 
tendent from  a  list  submitted  by  the  commandant  of  cadets. 

To  each  company  are  appointed 

1  Captain,  3  Second  Sergeants, 

3  Lieutenants,  4  Corporals. 

1  First  Sergeant, 

*  From  lostroctioM  for  fOTtrnment  of  th«  U.  S.  MiliUrj  Aeademy,  Report  of  Board  of  Vu- 
iton  for  1871,  and  an  account  by  Col.  MoDoofall  in  Report  of  EnflUh  Military  Corominion. 
tTba  datiet  of  Inspector  are  now  (1871)  diicharfed  directly  by  the  Secretary. 
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The  battalion  staff  consiBts  of 

1  Adjatantf  1  SeigeaDt  Major, 

1  Qaartcrmaster,  1  Qnartennaster  Sergeant, 

The  cadet  companies  are  composed  indiscriminately  of  the  four 
classes  into  which  the  students  are  divided  according  to  their  re- 
spective years  of  residence,  the  period  of  residence  being  four 
vears  for  all. 

The  cadet  officers  are  taken  from  the  first,  or  senior  class ;  the 
soi^ants  from  the  second  class ;  the  corporals  from  the  third  class. 
The  selection  is  not  made  with  special  reference  to  proficiency  in 
study.  Those  are  selected  who  have  manifested  the  greatest  mili- 
tary aptitude  and  respect  for  discipline  in  their  own  conduct ;  al- 
though cateris  paribus  superior  standing  in  study  would  be  decisive. 

St€^  of  iMtrucUon 

Tlie  general  superintendence  of  the  studies  is  exercised  by  the 
su|>eriutondent,  acting  with  the  Academic  Board.  The  immediate 
staff  of  instruction  is  as  follows : 

on:«^"u^''p;of;^r;:::::::::::::  I  ^'l^jy^j'^ 

Two  acting  assisUut  professors, )        engmeenng. 

One  professor, )    xr.f .,.h»i  ««^  ^^.^^»' 

OneissUtam  professor, I   11".^  *km  !?f "" 

T^-o  acUng  as^tant  professors, )     '"^^^  philosophy. 


Ono  professor, 

Ouo  assistant  professor, }•  Mathematics. 

Fivo  acting  ass^istant  professors, .... 

Ono  professor, 

Ono  asjtistant  professor, }•   Drawing. 

Ono  acting  assistant  profi^asor, 

Ono  professor, 

Ono  assistant  professor, }-  French. 

Throe  acting  assistant  professors,. . . . 

One  professor, 1 

Ono  assistant  professor, >■  Spanish. 

Ono  acting  assistant  professor, ) 


\ 
\ 


\ 


Ono  professor, 

Ono  assistant  professor, V  Ethics  and  Law. 

One  acting  assistant  professor, ) 

One  prof^r, . . .   |   Chomistry,  mineral- 

One  assistant  professor, V    V^  "*  A\«^i!31* 

Two  acting  assistant  professors, )     ogy,  ana  geology. 

One  instructor, *    Ordnance  and  gon- 

One  assistant  instructor, )  nery. 

f  Practical  military 

One  instructor, , 

One  assistant  instructor, 


One  sword  master. 


engineering. 
Military  signals  and 
telegraphing. 
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The  Academic  Board  consists  of  the  Sapcrintcndent,  the  Com- 
mandant of  Cadets,  the  Prufessors  of  the  Academy,  and  the  Instruc- 
tors of  Practical  Military  Engineering,  and  of  Ordnance  and  Gunnery. 

All  the  professors  and  instructors,  with  their  assistants  and  act- 
ing assistants,  have  been  educated  at  West  Point,  with  exception  of 
the  chaplain,  the  professors  of  French  and  Spanish,  and  the  sword 
master.  All  are  regularly  enrolled  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  military  discipline. 

Professors  and  Assistants. 

The  professor  or  chief  instructor  in  each  branch  is  responsible 
for  the  efficiency  and  uniformity  of  the  system  of  instruction  in  his 
own  department.  To  this  end  he  has  no  special  class  or  section 
assigned  to  him  for  tuition.  His  time  is  devoted  to  general  super- 
intendence, and  is  chieHy  spent  in  visiting  the  halls  of  study  of  his 
assistants.  He  does,  however,  take  the  instruction  of  the  different 
sections,  each  in  their  turn,  as  he  sees  fit,  and  occasionally  assem- 
bles all  the  sections  of  his  department  for  lecture. 

The  assistant  and  acting  assistant  professors  or  instructors  are 
always  appointed  from  among  officers  on  the  full  pay  of  their  regi- 
ments who  have  graduated  at  the  Academy,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  professor  or  chief  instructor  of  the  branch  in  which  there  is 
a  vacancy  to  be  filled.  These  assistants  are  carefully  selected 
through  means  of  the  data  of  their  proficiency,  temper,  and  general 
'  character,  afforded  by  their  record  of  four  years'  residence  as  cadets. 
They  are,  thus,  all  of  them  previously  well  known  to  the  professors 
to  whom  they  are  to  act  as  assistants,  and  to  whom  they  are  natu- 
rally inclined  to  defer  from  old  associations. 

The  term  of  duty  at  the  Academy  of  the  aissistant  and  acting 
assistant  professors  and  instructors  is  fixed  at  four  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  they  return  to  regimental  service.  Duty  at  the 
Academy  is  obligatory  on  every  officer  who  may  be  selected  for  it, 
and  is  considered  as  part  of  the  general  service  which  every  officer 
who  has  graduated  at  West  Point,  owes  to  the  country ;  practically 
those  only  are  selected  to  whom  the  duty  is  not  disagreeable. 

Admission 

Each  congressional  or  territorial  district  of  the  United  States 
(i.  e.  each  district  entitled  to  return  a  member  to  Congress),  is  by 
law  entitled  to  have  one  cadet  receiving  education  at  the  Academy. 

The  nominations  are  made  in  each  year  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  representatives  in  Congress 
of  the  several  di:«tricts  then  unrepresented  at  the  Academy,  or  whose 
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represenUtives  are  aboat  to  quit  the  Academy.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  nominate  ten  cadets 
in  each  year,  to  be  selected  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasare, 
from  the  community  at  large. 

The  nnmber  of  vacancies  at  West  Point  in  any  one  year  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  nnmber  of  cadets  who  happen  to  complete  their  period 
of  residence,  and  of  those,  who,  not  having  completed  their  terra, 
arc  yet  dischaiged  as  deficient  in  studies  or  discipline,  as  hereafter 
explained.    The  number  of  yearly  admissions  varies  from  50  to  70. 

The  date  of  admission  in  each  year  is  the  1st  of  July,  and  the 
candidate  for  admii^sion  is  required  to  report  in  person  to  the  super- 
intendent before  the  31st  of  May,  with  a  view  to  his  qualifications 
being  tested.  But  if  sickness  or  any  other  unavoidable  cause 
should  interfere,  he  may  present  himself  on  the  28th  of  August 
Except  at  the  two  periods  above  named,  no  admissions  can  take  place. 

Candidates  must  be  over  17  and  under  22  years  of  age,  except  in 
the  case  of  any  candidate  who  may  have  served  faithfully  as  an 
officer  or  enlisted  man  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  either  as  a 
volunteer  or  in  the  regular  service  during  the  late  civil  war,  who 
may  be  admitted  np  to  24  years  of  age. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  ^ve  feet  in  height ;  free  from  any 
deformity,  disease,  or  infirmity  which  would  render  them  unfit  for 
military  ser\'ice ;  and  from  any  disorders  of  an  infectious  or  immoral 
nature.  They  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  well,  and  be  thorou^- 
ly  versed  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  in  reduction,  in  simple 
and  compound  proportion,  and  in  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

Although  the  examination  for  entrance  is  not  difficult,  the  pre- 
scribed tests,  both  medical  and  intellectual,  are  rigidly  applied,  and 
many  candidates  are  rejected. 

The  examination  for  entrance  is  not  competitive,  but  simply  a 
qualifying  examination.  The  competitive  system  commences  after 
a  cadet  is  once  admitted ;  it  enters  into  ever}*  branch  of  instruction, 
and  continues  in  full  force  to  the  end  of  his  residence. 

• 

Suljecta  and  Cowrae  of  Study. 

The  length  of  the  course  of  study,  for  all  who  may  succeed  in 
graduating,  is  four  years;  its  nature,  after  the  first  year,  is  princi- 
pally professional,  and  the  course  of  study  is  identical  for  all  the 
students.  The  subjects  are  not  all  studied  simultaneously,  separate 
periods  of  the  course  being  devoted  to  certain  subjects,  as  ^own 
by  the  time  tables  annexed. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  diflTerent  subjects  is  indicated  by 
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the  maximum  marks  of  merit  assigned  to  them  respectively,  at  the 
summing  up  of  the  results  of  each  student's  attendance  at  the  end 
of  his  fourth  year,  according  to  the  following  scale : — 

Subjects.  Mazinwin.     Period  of  Attendanoc. 

Mathematics, 300  2  years 

Natural  and  experimental  philosophy,. . ,  300  1  year. 

Military  and  civil  engineering, 300  1    "                  ' 

Chemical  physics  and  chemistry, 150  1    ^^ 

Ethics  and  law, 150  1    " 

French, 100  2  yeara 

Drawing, 100  2    " 

Spanish, H  I  year. 

Mineralogy  and  geology, 75  1    " 

Ordnance  and  gunnery, 75  I    '* 

Infantry  tactica  (theory), 60  I    " 

Artillery     "           "        50  1    " 

Cavalry       **           "        60  1    " 

Discipline, 300 

General  merit, 2,075 

Practical  instruction  in  surveying;  in  fortification ;  in  ordnance 
and  gunnery,  including  the  loading,  pointing,  and  firing  heavy  guns; 
in  drill,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  tactics  of  the  three  arms ;  in  interior 
economy  and  regimental  duty;  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
training  of  the  cadet  at  different  periods  during  his  residence.  In 
addition,  the  months  of  July  and  August  in  each  year  are  entirely 
devoted  to  practical  instruction,  the  hattalion  being  then  placed 
under  canvas  and  relieved,  from  all  study. 

During  his  first  year  a  cadet  receives  instruction  in  fencing  three 
hours  in  each  week,  from  loth  October  to  1st  April. 

During  his  second  year  he  receives  instruction  in  riding  three 
hours  in  each  week,  from  1st  November  to  15th  March. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  third  academic  year,  from  1st  Octo- 
ber to  1  st  July,  he  receives  instruction  in  riding,  excepting  between 
the  1st  February  and  15th  April. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  fourth  academic  year  he  receives 
instruction  in  riding,  three  days  in  each  week. 

Swimming  is  not  taught  at  the  Academy.  There  is  a  good  gym- 
nasium for  the  use  of  the  cadets  in  recreation  hours,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  gymnastics  is  purely  voluntary. 

Classification  for  Instruction, 

The  cadets  are  ranged  in  four  distinct  classes,  corresponding  with 
the  four  years  of  residence.  Cadets  of  the  first  year  constitute  the 
fourth  class ;  those  of  the  second  year,  the  third  class ;  and  so  on. 
Cadets  are  promoted  from  one  class  to  another  at  the  end  of  the 
academic  year,  dOth  June ;    provided  only  that  they  shall  have 
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passed  satisfactorily  before  the  Academic  Board  in  the  eTaminatioM 
which  arc  always  held  daring  Jane,  failing  in  which,  thej  are  either 
kept  back  in  their  then  class  for  another  year,  or,  in  the  case  of 
decided  deficiency,  discharged  from  the  Academy. 

Each  class  is  divided  into  sections  convenient  for  instraction  in 
the  different  branches  of  study.  The  method  of  division  will  be 
best  explained  by  taking  the  fourth  or  lowest  class  as  an  example. 

The  members  of  the  fourth  class  are,  on  their  admission  to  the 
Academy,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  are  then  formed  into 
sections,  averaging  about  12  cadets  for  each  branch  of  stndj.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  month,  transfers  are  made  *at  the  close  of  each  week 
from  one  section  to  another,  according  to  the  results  of  the  past 
week^s  attendance  in  study,  and  so  continue  until  those  most  ad- 
vanced are  found  in  the  first  section ;  the  next  in  order,  in  the  second 
section ;  and  so  on. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  residence,  cadets  are  on  probation, 
and  only  receive  their  warrant  as  cadets,  provided  they  shall  have 
passed  satisfactorily  at  tbe  January  examinations  held  before  the 
Academic  Board,  and  that  their  conduct  shall  have  been  satisfactory. 

Before  receiving  his  warranty  each  cadet  is  required  to  sign  an 
engagement  of  service  in  the  United  States  army  for  eight  years, 
and  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  National  Government  and 
Constitution. 

The  hours  allotted  to  study  are  divided  nearly  equally  between 
attendance  on  the  instructors  in  the  halls  of  study — or  section  rooms^ 
as  they  are  termed — and  independent  study  in  quartcl^.  The 
attendance  in  the  section  rooms  is  termed  recitation  ;  the  independ- 
ent study  in  quarters,  study. 

The  theory  is,  that  during  each  recitation,  every  cadet  of  the  sec- 
tion attending  it,  shall  receive  a  thorough  viva  voce  examination 
illustrated  on  the  blackboard,  and  there  is  not  much  practical  varia- 
tion therefrom.  Where  there  is  any  departure  from  it,  it  arises 
from  the  number  of  cadets  in  a  section  being  too  large  to  enable 
them  all  to  be  examined  during  the  same  recitation,  which  lasts  an 
hour  and  a  half,  or  an  hour,  according  to  the  subject.  Recitations 
in  mathematics,  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  and  in  civil 
and  military  engineering,  occupy  one  hour  and  a  half;  in  all  the 
other  branches  of  instruction,  only  one  hour.  Thus,  when  it  ap- 
pears in  the  time  table  that  a  class  attends  mathematics,  for  exam- 
ple, from  8  to  11,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  sections  forming 
one  half  of  the  class  attend  their  respective  teachers  in  the  section 
rooms  during  an  hour  and  a  half,  while  the  other  half  of  the  chss 
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is  engaged  in  study  in  quarters.  At  the  end  of  the  first  hour  and 
a  half  those  sections  which  have  attended  recitation  return  to  their 
quarters  to  study,  while  their  places  are  taken  by  the  remaining 
sections  which  have  been  up  to  that  time  engaged  in  study  in  quar- 
ters. 

Each  teacher,  as  a  general  rule,  has  two  sections  specially  assigned 
to  him  for  instruction,  excepting  the  professor  or  head  of  each  de- 
partment who,  as  has  been  already  explained,  devotes  his  time  to 
general  superintendence,  and  takes  the  different  sections  for  his  per- 
sonal instruction  at  such  times  and  in  such  order  as  he  may  judge  best. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  section  rooms  the  different  sections 
parade  in  the  barrack  square  by  sound  of  bugle,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  cadet  officer  of  the  day  ;  the  roll  is  then  called  by 
the  senior  cadet,  who  is  termed  the  section  marcher ^  who  reports 
absentees  to  the  oflScer  of  the  day,  and  marches  his  section  off  to 
the  section  room  bv  direction  of  the  latter.     Arrived  in  the  section 

m 

room,  the  'section  marcher  causes  the  cadets  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  order  of  their  names  on  the  roll,  and  then  hands  them  over  to 
the  instructor.  When  dismissed  by  the  instructor,  the  section 
marcher  forms  his  section  as  before,  marches  it  back  to  the  barrack 
square,  reports  all  infractions  of  discipline  which  may  have  taken 
place  either  in  study  or  on  the  march  to  the  officer  of  the  day,  and 
tlien  dismisses  his  section  by  the  latter's  permission. 

There  is  no  system  of  private  tuition  recognized  at  the  Academy. 
Each  cadet  must  depend  on  his  own  exertions,  aided  by  the  expla- 
nations given  by  the  instructors  in  the  section  rooms,  and  by  the 
occasional  assistance  he  may  derive  from  his  more  advanced  com- 
rades. 

The  allotment  of  so  large  a  portion  of  time  to  independent  study 
is  a  great  departure  from  the  practice  of  military  schools  in  Europe ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  West  Point  system  that  no 
continued  supervision  is  exercised  over  the  cadets  when  studying  in 
quarters  beyond  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  discipline  of  the 
cadets  themselves.  The  senior  of  the  two  cadets  inhabiting  each 
room  is  responsible  for  discipline  and  orderly  behavior.  The  offi- 
cer of  the  day  (cadet)  visits  each  room  during  the  hours  of  inde- 
pendent study ;  and  the  officer  in  charge,  who  is  detailed  daily  from 
the  assistant  instructors  of  tactics,  also  visits  the  rooms  at  his  dis- 
cretion. 

Routine  of  Daily  Work, 

A  full-dress  parade  of  the  battalion  takes  place  every  day  at  sun- 
set, after  which  the  cadets  are  marched  to  supper,  the  hoar  of  which 
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Tarics  with  tbe  season  of  the  rear,  bat  is  nerer  eaiHer  than  &M 

p.  DL     Half  aa  hoor  after  sapper  the  ereDing  call  to  qoartcn  is 

sounded  for  study  in  barracks  until  tattoo  at   9.30.     All  cadets 

excepting  officers,  the  non-commiseioned  officers  of  the  battafioo 

staff,  and  the  first  sergeanta,  must  be  in  bed  and  their  lights  extin- 

guifthed  at  10  p.  m.,  the  hour  for  the  signal  of  Tap$, 

The  arrangement  of  time  on  Sundays  is  as  follows : 

Breaklkst  at  7  a.  m. 

FaU-dreas  parade  and  insipection  at  8. 

Call  to  qaartera  for  tiudy  in  barrackt  at  9. 

Church  call  at  10.30. 

Recreation  after  diurch. 

DiDDer  at  1  p.  m. 

Recreation. 

Call  to  quarters  for  study,  3  to  5  p.  m. 

Alter  5  p.  m.  the  arrangement  of  time  is  tbe  same  as  on  a  week  day. 

Cadets  may  obtain  leave  from  the  Sunday  afternoon  study  in 
barracks  to  attend  church  a  second  time,  should  thev  desire  it. 

There  is  no  yearly  vacation.  When  a  youth  enters  West  Point, 
he  is  fixed  there,  unless  discharged,  for  four  years  without  intermis- 
sion, with  the  exception  of  two  months'  furlough  which  he  may 
obtain  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  on  certain  conditions,  and 
which  is  subject  to  a  scale  of  diminution  graduated  according  to 
misconduct. 

Tliis  discipline  would  be  intolerably  severe  but  for  the  relaxation 
afforded  by  the  change  from  barracks  and  the  section  room  to 
camp  life.  The  battalion  is  encamped  from  about  20th  June  to 
80th  August,  and  during  that  period  the  time  is  exclusively  devoted 
to  military  exercises,  practical  instruction,  and  amusement. 

Proficienqj  in  Study — ELcaminatiaru. 

The  system  of  estimating  proficiency  in  the  different  subjects 
studied  is  very  elaborate.  Each  instructor  keeps  daily  notes  of  the 
proficiency  of  the  cadets  forming  the  sections  of  which  he  has  the 
charge ;  the  degree  of  excellence  shown  by  a  cadet  at  any  recita- 
tion being  recorded  by  marks,  3  being  the  maximum  for  each  lea- 
son,  which  represents  thorough  proficiency ;  2*5  signifies  ffoad ; 
2  fair  ;  1  '5  tolerable  ;  1  very  impetfect;  any  thing  below  1  is  re- 
corded as  0,  or  complete  failure. 

A  weekly  report  showing  the  daily  credit  of  each  cadet  and  the 
aggregate  for  the  week,  is  handed  in  by  each  instructor  to  the  pro* 
fessor  or  head  of  his  department  at  the  end  of  the  last  study  on 
Saturday,  and  the  professor  personally  delivers  the  weekly  reports 
of  his  department  to  the  superintendent  at  the  oflSce  of  the  latter 
between  the  hours  of  12  and  2  p.  m.  on  the  same  day.    The  pio- 
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fcssor  at  tbe  same  time  recommends  sach  transfers  of  students  from 
section  to  section  as  he  may  think  proper.  The  aggregate  weekly 
credits  of  each  cadet  in  all  the  branches  of  instruction  are  then 
recorded  in  the  superintendent's  office. 

From  the  weekly  class  reports,  and  the  monthly  record  of  disci- 
pline, a  consolidated  report  of  the  progress  of  the  Academy  is  made 
up  monthly  and  forwarded  to  the  inspector  of  the  Academy,  who 
transmits  an  abstract  of  the  same  to  the  Darent  or  guardian  of  each 
cadet. 

The  weekly  class  reports  form  the  most  important  element  in  de- 
termining the* relative  standing  of  the  cadets  in  their  class  at  the 
period  of  graduation,  but  a  verifying  test,  or  corrective,  is  supplied 
by  the  examinations  which  take  place  in  January  and  June,  the 
method  of  conducting  which  is  as  follows : 

The  January  examinations  commence  on  the  2d  of  the  month. 
The  examination  of  the  4th  or  lowest  class  is  conducted  by  the 
whole  Academic  Board,  the  constitution  of  which  has  been  already 
detailed.  The  relative  standing  of  the  members  of  the  fourth  class, 
up  to  that  time  arranged  alphabetically,  is  then  determined  by  the 
summing  up  of  the  weekly  class  reports,  verified  or  corrected  by 
the  results  of  the  examination.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cadets 
of  the  fourth  class,  usually  from  one-sixth  to  one-eighth  of  the 
whole,  are  yearly  pronounced  to  be  defieienty  and  removed  from  the 
Academy  at  this  their  first  examination,  which  on  account  of  its 
importance  is  required  to  be  conducted  by  the  whole  Academic 
Board.  The  examinations  of  the  three  other  classes  take  place 
before  committees  of  the  Academic  Board,  the  whole  Board  being 
divided  into  two  committees  for  this  purpose. 

The  June,  or  annual  examinations,  commence  on  the  first  of  the 
montL  The  first  or  graduating  class  alone  is  examined  by  the 
entire  Academic  Board,  and  the  final  relative  standing  of  the  cadets 
determined.  The  remaining  classes  are  examined  before  the  two 
committees  of  the  Academic  Board. 

The  June  examinations  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors^  the  members  of  which  are  specially  appointed  in  each 
year  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  information  of  Congress,  on 
the  state  of  discipline,  instruction,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  Academy. 

The  senior  assistant  professor  or  instructor  of  the  branch  under 
examination  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Academic  Board  or  of  the 
committee  thereof  which  conducts  such  examination ;  and  the  im- 
mediate instructor  of  the  section  to  be  examined  is  likewise  associ- 
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atcd  with  the  Board  or  its  committee  so  &r  as  relates  to  the  exam- 
ination itself  and  the  arrangement  of  the  section  in  order  of  merit 

CioMificaUon  according  to  Maaia. 

To  assist  the  Academic  Board  in  determining  the  accurate  clasaifi- 
cation  of  any  section  ahout  to  be  examined,  the  immediate  instmctor 
of  that  section  hands  to  the  Board,  before  the  examination  com- 
mences, a  roll  in  the  order  of  merit  in  which  he  considers  the  mem- 
bers should  stand,  based  on  the  weekly  credits  which  he  had 
himself  assigned. 

At  the  close  of  the  examination  the  same  instmctor  hands  to  the 
Board  a  second  roll  in  the  order  in  which  he  conceives  the  members 
of  the  section  should  stand,  judging  by  the  result  of  the  examination. 
Tlic  instructor  then  retires  and  the  Board  proceeds  to  deliberate. 

Each  member  of  the  Board  having  kept  careful  notes  of  the 
examination,  the  relative  standing  of  the  cadets  of  a  section  in 
proficiency  is  determined  by  discussion. 

The  question  next  arises,  who,  if  any,  are  to  be  pronounced 
deficient^ — a  dictum  which  inevitably  entails  discharge  from  the 
Academy,  or  putting  down  to  a  lower  class. 

I1ie  different  sections  composing  the  class,  having  been  arranged 
in  one  class  list  in  order  of  merit ;  one  of  the  Board,  usually  the 
professor  of  the  department  concerned,  supposing  e.  g.  the  class  to 
consist  of  50  members,  may  move  that  No.  50  be  declared  deficient 
If  the  motion  is  negatived  on  discussion,  the  salvation  of  No.  50 
proves  also  the  salvation  of  all  standing  above  him.  But  if  the 
motion  be  carried,  Nos.  49,  48,  47,  <&c.,  may  be  pronounced  deficient 
in  like  manner,  and  so  on,  until  a  number  is  reached  which  is  not 
condemned. 

The  examinations  arc  entirely  viv6,  voce.  Each  cadet  is  subjected 
to  a  searching  oral  examination  of  from  seven  to  ten  minutes,  illus- 
trated on  the  blackboard  where  the  subject  admits  of  it  The  daily 
record  of  the  proficiency  of  a  cadet  in  any  subject  forms,  as  already 
stated,  by  far  the  most  important  element  in  fixing  his  relative 
standing  among  his  classmates :  it  is  only  exceptionally  that  the 
public  examinatiofis  alter  materially  the  order  of  merit  which  has 
been  previously  framed  from  the  weekly  class  reports. 

At  the  close  of  each  examination  the  Academic  Board  reports  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  the  names  of  all  cadets  who  are  pronounced 
deficient  in  studies  or  discipline,  to  be  discharged  from  the  Acade- 
my unless  otherwise  recommended  by  the  Academic  Board. 

The  rule  of  discharge  for  deficiency,  even  in  one  soliUry  subject, 
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is  very  rigidly  enforced;  unless  where  exceptional  circumstances, 
such  as  loss  of  time  on  account  of  illness,  or  having  been  unavoid- 
ably prevented  from  joining  the  Academy  until  some  time  after  the 
rest  of  his  class,  induce  the  Board  to  recommend  that  the  cadet 
shall  have  another  trial  by  being  put  back  to  the  next  lower  class. 

Some  detail  is  necessary  to  explain  how  the  marks  obtained  by  a 
cadet  at  the  daily  recitations  are  employed  to  determine  the  credit 
he  is  to  receive  in  any  given  branch  of  study  at  the  period  of  his 
graduation. 

Where  a  subject  is  studied  for  two  years,  the  maximum  time 
allotted  to  any  branch  of  study,  the  marks  gained  during  the  first 
year  help  only  to  fix  a  cadet's  relative  standing  in  his  class  for  the 
year  next  ensuing.  The  credits  shown  by  the  weekly  class  reports 
of  the  second  year  alone  are  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
credit  due  to  a  cadet  at  the  end  of  his  residence. 

The  exact  method  of  fixing  the  credits  due  for  any  one  subject  is 
as  follows.  The  professor  makes  out  a  roll  of  the  class  in  the  order 
of  merit  finally  fixed  by  the  Academic  Board  at  the  June  examina- 
tions. The  first  on  the  roll  then  receives  credit  for  the  maximum 
number  of  marks  allotted  to  the  subject ;  the  last  on  the  roll 
receives  a  credit  of  one-third  of  that  maximum  only.  The  common 
difference  for  all  the  members  of  the  class  between  those  limits  is 
then  calculated,  and  the  remaining  members  receive  credits  varying 
from  the  first  cadet  and  from  each  other  by  the  amount  of  that 
common  difference.  The  figures  thus  determined  represent  the 
credits  assigned  for  any  one  subject  at  the  period  of  graduation, 
and  the  figure  of  general  merit  for  each  cadet  is  made  up  of  the 
aggregate  credits  obtained  by  him  for  all  the  branches  of  study, 
with  one  column  included  for  discipline. 

Proficiency  in  drill  or  riding  does  not  affect  the  figure  of  general 
merit,  except  indirectly.  Inattention  or  carelessness  at  these  exer- 
cises would  be  noted  by  a  certain  figure  of  demerit,  and  would 
thereby  diminish,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  the  credit  to  be 
allotted  for  discipline  at  the  final  examination. 

Graduation. 

The  qualifications  required  for  obtaining  an  appointment  to  the 
army  are  simply  graduation^  or  in  other  words  that  a  cadet  shall 
have  passed  through  the  four  years'  course  at  the  Academy  without 
being  found  deficient  in  any  one  branch  of  study  or  in  discipline. 
The  proportion  of  cadets  who  fail  to  graduate  is  very  considerable — 
nearly  one-halC    The  present  first  class  is  a  fair  sample.     It  num- 
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bered  74  on  entrance,  and  its  members  are  now  only  39,  and  of 
these  three  had  belonged  to  the  next  higher  class,  and  were  pot 
back  for  deficiency.  From  1842  to  1862  the  exact  proportion  who 
succeeded  in  graduating  Avas  0  *  510.  From  1852  to  1862  the  exact 
proportion  was  0  *  523. 

Although  the  ultiroate  consequences  of  idleness  in  being  declared 
deficient  at  the  half-yearly  examinations  are  generally  saflScicnt  to 
insure  diligence,  an  immediate  penalty  is  attached  to  any  adverse 
report  against  a  cadet  for  want  of  attention  to  study,  or  any  mis- 
conduct in  the  recitation  halls.  The  instructor  of  any  section  notes 
on  his  weekly  class  reports  any  cases  of  decided  idleness  and  all 
infractions  of  discipline,  and  to  each  reported  instance  a  double 
penalty  is  attached,  as  to  every  instance  of  misconduct  at  the  Acad- 
emy ;  the  one  immediate,  in  punishment  according  to  the  scale  of 
the  offense ;  the  other  prospective,  consisting  of  a  certain  figure  of 
demerit,  which  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  the  delinquent  at 
the  end  of  his  residence,  and  diminish  his  credit  for  discipline. 

The  certainty  of  the  penalty  which  attaches  to  idleness,  both  in 
the  immediate  punishment  it  entails,  and  its  more  serious  ultimate 
consequences,  is  found  to  be  sufficient,  as  a  general  rule,  to  attain 
the  desired  object;  hence  the  character  of  the  cadets  for  diligence 
is  decidedly  high. 

The  members  of  the  graduating  class  have  their  choice  of  the 
services  to  which  they  shall  be  appointed  according  to  their  stand- 
ing on  the  roll  in  order  of  merit  The  order  of  precedence  of 
corps  of  the  United  States  army  is:  1,  Engineers;  2,  Ordnance; 
8,  Artillery ;  4,  Cavalry  and  Infantry ;  and  that  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  order  of  choice.  The  Secretary  of  War  may  sanction  subse- 
quent transfers  from  one  branch  of  the  ser\'ice  to  another,  but  such 
transfers  are  very  rare. 

Beyond  the  privilege  of  choice,  the  only  direct  inducement  held 
out  to  distinction  among  his  classmates  to  any  cadet,  is  one  which 
is  purely  honorary.  By  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War  so 
early  as  the  year  1818,  the  five  cadets  most  distinguished  in  studies 
and  discipline  in  each  class  at  the  June  examinations,  are  published 
each  year  in  the  United  States  Army  Register  (Army  List).  The 
distinction  is  highly  prized. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  a  degree  or  peculiar  distinction  at 
West  Point  after  appointment  to  the  army,  in  respect  to  professional 
advancement  or  the  obtaining  staff  employment,  are  very  small 
No  special  qualification  is  required  by  law  or  regulation  for  admis- 
sion to  the  staff.    When  a  vacancy  occurs  any  one  who  desires  may 
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make  application  for  tbe  vacant  appointment  to  the  Ailjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  army.  The  decision  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  War  or 
the  President.  The  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  vacancy 
exists  is  the  proper  person  to  insist,  if  he  thinks  proper,  on  the  pos- 
session of  certain  qualifications  by  the  officer  who  is  to  be  employed 
as  his  subordinate.  Even  graduation  at  West  Point  is  not  insisted 
on  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  staff  employment. 

DincipUne. 

Every  young  gentleman  who  passes  his  probationary  examination 
in  the  January  afler  his  admission,  receives  his  warrant  of  cadet,  and 
signs  an  engagement  to  serve  in  the  military  force  of  the  United 
States  during  the  eight  years  next  ensuing.  lie  thus  becomes 
amenable  to  the  articles  of  War  and  to  trial  by  court-martial. 

The  discipline  of  the  Academy  has  no  resemblance  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  civil  college,  but  is  peculiarly  and  essentially  military. 
The  cadets  are  required  to  clean  their  own  rooms,  make  their  own 
beds,  and  clean  their  own  arms  and  belts. 

The  staff  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  is  distinct  from  that 
of  tuition.  The  professorial  staff  simply  report  infractions  of  dis- 
cipline in  study,  but  have  no  power  to  punish.  All  professors  and 
instructors,  however,  as  well  as  all  military  officers  who  may  be 
stationed  at  West  Point,  are  expected  to  report  to  the  superintend- 
ent any  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  cadet  which  may  come 
under  their  observation. 

The  punishments  to  which  a  cadet  is  liable  are  comprised  in  the 
three  classes  following,  viz. : — 

1st.  Privation  of  recreation,  &c. ;  extra  duty  (not  guard) ;  repri- 
mands ;  arrests  or  confinement  to  barrack  room  or  tent ;  confine- 
ment in  light  prison.  Inflicted  only  hij  the  superintendent  or  by 
his  authority, 

2d.  Confinement  in  dark  prison.  Only  by  sentence  of  court-mar- 
tial, and  seldom  or  never  resorted  to, 

3d.  Suspension;  dismissal  with  privilege  of  resigning;  public 
dismissal.  Only  by  sentence  of  a  garrison  or  general  court-martial^ 
which  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 

"  Breach  of  arrest "  is  treated  as  a  military  offense  of  the  worst 
nature,  and  is  classified  with  "mutinous  conduct." 

All  offenses  are  classified  under  five  heads,  and  are  recorded 
according  to  the  following  scale : 

An  ofiTense  of  the  1st  class  counts 5  demerit. 

"  2d  "  4        " 

"  3d  "  3        " 

"  4th         **  2        " 

"  5th         "  1         " 
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All  offenseft  reported  or  to  be  reported  agunst  cadets^  are  read 
oat  at  evening  parade  on  the  day  after  commiafiioii,  excepting 
offenses  in  the  section  rooms  reported  by  the  instmctorsy  which  are 
read  out  on  Monday  eveniLg's  parade ;  so  that  every  cadet  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  a  written  expUoatioD,  or  plea, 
in  extenuation,  of  the  offense  charged  against  him. 

The  commandant  of  cadets  attends  at  his  office,  in  the  aqoare  of 
the  cadet  barracks,  between  the  hours  of  breakfast  and  the  first 
study  every  morning  to  receive  reports  of  offenses. 

Explanations  in  writing,  on  paper  of  prescribed  nniform  ^ze, 
may  be  taken  to  the  commandant  by  any  cadet  charged  with  an 
offense  not  later  than  the  commandant^s  second  orderly  hoar  after 
publication,  as  a  general  rule  from  which  any  departure  requires  to 
be  explained. 

If  the  commandant  considers  the  excuse  satis&ctory,  be  erases 
the  offense  and  tears  up  the  excuse,  but  forwards  an  abstract  of  all 
offenses  which  have  not  been  explained  to  his  satis&ction,  with  the 
written  explanations,  for  the  decision  of  the  superintendent. 

The  superintendent  may,  on  further  inquiry,  find  the  explanations 
of  some  of  the  offenses  forwarded  satisfactory,  in  which  case  he 
erases  such  offenses.  To  the  remainder  he  allots  such  immediate 
punishment,  and  such  marks  of  demerit  in  addition,  as  the  cases 
respectively  justify ;  or  he  may  consider  the  demerit  marks  snfBr 
cient  without  any  immediate  punishment. 

Thus  the  offenses  of  which  a  cadet  may  be  guilly  during  his  res- 
idence are  recorded  against  him  by  a  very  elaborate  and  just  meth- 
od, and  rise  up  against  him  at  the  period  of  his  graduation.  No 
instance  of  carelessness  or  inattention  to  orders  is  too  trifling  to  be 
taken  notice  of. 

If  any  cadet  has  more  than  100  demerit  recorded  against  him  in 
any  six  successive  months,  he  is  immediately  discharged  from  the 
Academy  as  deficient  in  discipline. 

But  during  the  first  year's  residence,  offenses  count  one-third 
less  than  those  committed  during  the  subsequent  three  years;  a 
cadet  of  the  first  year  would  therefore  only  be  discharged  as  defi- 
cient in  discipline  who  had  obtained  a  demerit  of  150  within  any 
period  of  six  successive  months. 

The  marks  of  demerit  of  all  the  fourth  class  cadets  who  have  not 
proved  deficient  in  discipline,  are  wiped  out  entirely  at  the  end  of 
their  first  year,  and  do  not  therefore  affect  their  relative  standing 
at  the  period  of  graduation.  The  demerit  of  the  first  year  is  only 
taken  into  account,  so  as  to  determine,  in  combination  with  the 
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credits  received  for  progress  in  study,  the  relative  standing  of  the 
cadets  in  their  class  for  the  year  next  ensuing. 

At  the  final  examination,  the  credit  to  be  allotted  to  any  cadet 
on  the  score  of  discipline  is  made  up  by  means  of  the  demerit  rolls 
as  follows. 

Each  cadet  receives  a  credit  of  16'67  for  every  month  during  his 
residence,  in  which  he  has  had  no  demerit  recorded  against  him,  to 
be  deducted  from  his  aggregate  marks  of  demerit  at  the  end  of  his 
residence.  The  monthly  credit  is  fixed  at  16-67,  because  that  num- 
ber forms  the  sixth  part  of  the  100  marks  of  demerit,  which  if 
recorded  in  six  months  against  any  cadet  would  have  occasioned 
his  discharge. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  demerit  marks  of  the  fourth  class  are 
wiped  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  do  not  count  against  the 
cadets  at  their  final  examination,  the  credit  of  16*67  is  still  allowed 
to  cadets  for  every  month  of  their  first  year  in  which  no  demerit 
was  recorded  against  them  and  deducted  from  their  aggregate  marks 
of  demerit  at  the  end  of  their  residence. 

The  positive  marks  of  merit  for  discipline  due  to  any  cadet  at 
the  end  of  his  residence  are  thus  determined.  The  cadet  of  the 
graduating  class  having  the  lowest  aggregate  demerit  recorded 
against  him  is  placed  first  in  discipline,  and  is  credited  with  the 
maximum  of  marks  due  to  that  subject,  viz.,  300.  The  whole  class 
is  then  arranged  in  the  same  sense,  the  cadet  having  the  highest 
demerit  being  placed  last,  and  receiving  only  one  third  of  the  max- 
imum, viz.  100.  The  common  difference  between  these  limits  is 
then  calculated  for  each  cadet  of  the  class,  and  applied  as  already 
explained. 

Although  the  nominal  value  placed  on  discipline  is  represented 
by  the  same  number  of  marks  only  as  are  allotted  to  each  of  the 
more  important  branches  of  study,  in  fixing  the  relative  standing 
of  cadets  at  their  final  examination  ;  it  should  be  remembered  that 
no  candidate  can  reach  that  period  at  the  Academy  who  is  not 
fairly  well  conducted.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any  cadet 
to  remain  at  the  Academy  who  had  earned  for  himself  the  sentence 
"  deficient  in  discipline,^'  even  though  the  marks  of  demerit  required 
for  that  sentence  might  have  been  earned  by  a  succession  of  minor 
infractions  of  discipline.  And  a  cadet  who  might  be  guilty  of 
any  serious  willful  offense  would  bo  at  once  removed  from  the 
Academy. 

Owing  to  the  very  limited  time  allowed  for  recreation,  games  are 
almost  unknown ;  and  almost  the  only  athletic  amusement  indulged 
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in  is  boating  on  the  river,  for  which,  however,  Satarday  afternoons 
afford  the  only  available  time. 

No  difficulty  is  found  to  arise  from  the  difference  of  age  among 
the  cadets  in  maintaining  an  uniform  system  of  discipline.  Hie 
same  rules  arc  applied  to  all  during  the  whole  period  of  resideaoe. 

The  cadet  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  greatly  assist  in 
maintaining  discipline.  A  daily  abstract  of  offenses  show  that  oat 
of  15  offenses  recorded  therein,  11  were  reported  by  cadet  offices 
or  non-commissioned  officers. 

The  daily  duties  are  assimilated  as  much  as  possible  to  those  ofM 
battalion  in  quarters,  and  are  as  follows : 

The  officer  in  chargej  detailed  daily  from  the  assistant  instmctofs 
of  tactics,  is  responsible  for  the  proper  performance  of  all  the  mili- 
tary duties  of  the  battalion  during  the  day.  His  tour  of  dnty  com- 
mences at  guard  mounting  (7.30  a.  m.  in  barracks,  8  a.  m.  in  camp), 
at  which  time  he  reports  for  orders  to  the  commandant  at  the  office 
of  the  latter.  He  has  an  office  adjoining  that  of  the  commandant 
where  he  must  constantly  be  present  from  reveiilS  to  te/w  (the  sig^ 
nal  for  putting  out  lights  at  10  p.  m.),  except  when  absent  on  dnty 
or  at  meals.  He  is  present  in  the  cadets^  mess  ball  during  all 
meals,  and  superintends  every  parade  and  roll  call.  He  visits  the 
sentries  at  his  discretion.  On  being  relieved,  he  includes  in  the 
usual  morning  report  of  his  company,  fill  offenses  which  may  have 
come  to  his  knowledge  as  having  occurred  during  his  tour  of  datj. 

The  officer  of  the  day,  is  detailed  usually  from  the  roster  of  the 
cadet  officers,  although  every  cadet  of  the  highest  class  is  appointed 
at  least  once  to  perform  this  duty.  He  is  present  at  guard  monnt> 
ing  and  receives  his  guard  in  the  usual  military  manner,  after 
which  he  reports  for  order  to  the  commandant  and  is  generally 
under  the  orders  of  the  officer  in  charge.  His  post  of  duty  is  the 
guard  room,  which  is  in  the  same  building  as,  and  immediately  be- 
neath, the  offices  of  the  commandant  and  the  officer  in  chaige. 
He  causes  all  calls  to  be  sounded  at  the  proper  time ;  is  present 
at  all  parades  and  roll  calls;  and  receives  reports  of  all  absentees^ 
whom  it  is  his  duty  immediately  thereafter  to  seek  and  to  order 
when  found  to  repair  to  their  respective  duties  unless  properly  ex* 
cnsed.  He  reports  to  the  officer  in  charge  all  absentees  whom  he 
may  not  be  able  to  find,  and  all  cadets  who  fail  to  obey  his  orders. 
He  directs  the  formation  of  all  the  class  sections  before  marching  to 
the  section  rooms ;  receives  reports  of  absentees  from  the  section 
marchers,  and  requires  the  latter  to  march  off  their  sections  in  a 
proper  military  manner.     He  is  responsible  for  the  suppression  of 
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all  irregularities  in  quarters  or  their  vicinity  dtiring  his  tour.  He 
visits  the  quarters  during  the  hours  of  independent  study  aud 
receives  reports  of  absentees.  He  visits  all  the  quarters  at  Tap9^ 
and  reports  absentees  to  the  officers  in  charge.  He  afterwards 
visits  the  room  of  every  cadet  absent  every  15  minutes  until  the 
return  of  the  absentee,  or  until  otherwise  directed  by  the  officer  in 
chai^.  On  the  back  of  the  guard  report  which  he  forwards  next 
morning  to  the  commandant,  he  records  alt  offenses  which  come 
to  his  knowledge  as  having  occurred  during  his  tour ;  and  presents 
with  it  all  permits  and  passes  thtit  have  come  into  his  hands,  all  of 
which  are  required  to  be  deposited  with  him.  The  officer  of  the 
day  is  relieved  from  study  during  his  tour  of  duty. 

Daily  Guard, — A  cadet  guard,  consisting  of  one  sergeant,  four 
corporals,  and  24  privates,  is  mounted  every  morning  at  7.30.  The 
cadets  of  the  guard  remain  in  the  guard-room  during  the  day,  ex- 
cepting the  hours  of  study. 

Sentries  are  posted  during  the  hours  of  recreation,  the  most  im- 
portant posts  being  the  different  entrance  halls  of  the  cadet  bar- 
racks. Ten  minutes  after  the  call  to  quarters^  during  the  day  on 
Sundays,  and  every  evening,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  such  sentry  to 
visit  all  the  rooms  belonging  to  his  particnlar  entrance  hall.  He 
then  orders  all  cadets  whom  he  may  find  visiting  in  rooms  not  their 
own  to  their  proper  quarters,  and  reports  all  who  fail  to  comply 
promptly  with  his  orders  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  as  well  as 
all  absentees ;  and  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  passes  on  all  such 
reports  to  the  officer  of  the  day.  A  sentry  similarly  reports  every 
irregularity  that  may  occur  on  his  beat,  and  particularly  the  name 
of  any  cadet  who  may  have  absented  himself  from  the  barracks  for 
more  than  ten  minutes.  A  high  sense  of  the  honorable  confidence 
reposed  in  a  sentry  seems  to  be  generally  entertained ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  cadet  sentries  at  West  Point  per- 
form their  duties  in  a  trustworthy  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  general  duties  of  the  battalion  are  assimilated  as  much  as 
possible  to  those  of  A  battalion  in  quarters.  The  daily  detail  of 
duties  is  drawn  up  by  the  cadet  adjutant  The  cadets  for  guard 
are  detailed  by  the  first  sergeants  of  their  respective  companies  at 
each  evening  parade,  and  the  daily  routine  is  in  this  respect  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  that  of  military  life. 

There  is  no  yearly  vacation ;  and  the  furlough  which  each  cadet 

may  obtain  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  is  subject  to  the  following 

conditions,  viz. : — 

49 
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1st.  If  he  bus  obtained  350  demerit  in  the 
Lc  is  (lotiuned  twelve  days;  if  326,  800,  27i 
within  the  same  period,  he  is  detained  tea 
davs,  three  days,  or  two  days  respectively. 

2d.  lie  is  required  to  sign  a  ccrtificste,  d< 
no  manner  improptrly  inltr/rrrd  wilk,  or  irf 
cadett,  TUo  furlough  of  any  cadet  declining 
is  limited  to  one  month,  from  28th  July  to  28 
there  hare  been  instaaccs  of  cadets  decliaiDg 
it  is  probable  that,  as  a  general  nd6,  the  eadi 
liberal  interpretation  on  the  words  of  the  for 

Leave  of  absence  from  the  Academy  for  oi 
eionally  granted,  but  only  for  exceptional  rca 

BuiMiagl. 

The  eaJet  barroft  is  a  handsome  stone  bi 
It  contains  17G  rooms,  of  nhich  136  are  e 
by  22  feet,  arranged  in  eight  divisions,  each  c 
entrnncG,  and  having  no  interior  communi< 
divisions.  Not. more  than  two  cadets  are  lod 
Tlie  two  beds  in  each  room  are  curtained  < 
flcpnratcd  from  each  other  by  a  partition. 
bathing  rooms  in  the  basement,  to  which  the 

Each  division  of  quarters  is  under  ttic  i 
assistant  instructor  of  tactics,  wlio  visits  the 
three  times  in  the  conrae  of  cacti  day,  and  c 
night.  lie  makes  a  dailv  report  tn  writing  i 
the  condition  of  the  rooms  under  his  chaiv( 
cies  that  may  have  come  to  bis  knowledge  si 

A  diviMou  of  t]iiartcrs  is  divided  into  tvot 
of  two  floors  each,  each  subdivision  being  in 
of  the  cadet  officers,  who  has  his  quarters 
responsililc  for  the  discipline  of  his  Bubdivif 
fultillmcnt  of  all  orders  that  may  be  issued  n 
quarters,  lie  visits  ail  the  rooms  of  his  si 
after  revcitl6,  and  immediately  after  lapi 
irregularities,  and  makes  a  daily  report  in  v 
tendont  of  his  division,  recording  all  delinq 
that  since  the  report  of  the  previous  day  he  h 
all  duties  required  of  him  as  impeelor  of  tuk 
The  Academy  is  a  building  detached,  coi 
rooms  Kud  dcj«.rtmiiul»,\li,', — 
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Chemical  department^  comprising  laboratory,  lectare-room,  room 
for  electrical  experiments,  and  a  work-room ;  fencing  department ; 
gymnasium  ;  mineralogical  collection  ;  engineering  department,  com- 
prising drawing  and  model  rooms ;  arttl/erg  model  room ;  mathe- 
matical model  room  ;  drawing  academy  ;  trophy  room  ;  picture  awl 
statue  galleries;  mineralogical  section  rooms;  and  10  recitation 
rooms  (or  halls  of  study). 

Another  detached  building  contains  the  observatory  ;  and  library 
of  20,000  volumes,  to  which  the  cadets  have  access  at  stated  times. 

There  are  no  rooms  specially  set  apart  for  day  rooms,  reading  or 
recreation  rooms. 

The  mess  hall  is  a  detached  building.  The  central  hall  where 
the  cadets  take  all  their  meals  is  06  feet  by  46  feet  and  20  feet 
high.  Quarters  for  the  purveyor  with  kitchen  and  bakery,  and  with 
quarters  for  the  necessary  servants  in  the  basement,  are  attached. 

The  cadets  are  formed  In  the  barrack  square  previous  to  each 
meal,  and  are  marched  to  and  from  the  mess  hall.  The  officer  in 
charge  visits  the  mess  hall  at  all  meal  times.  The  senior  cadet 
officer  present  is  responsible  for  good  order. 

The  Hiding  School  is  detached  and  is  admirably,  adapted  to  its 

purpose. 

Ej^f>en868. 

The  Academy  is  entirely  supported  by  the  State.  The  average 
annual  cost  for  62  years  has  been  $137,315 ;  and  this  sum  includes 
the  cost  of  all  buildings  and  structures,  of  repairs  and  maintenance. 
The  yearly  appropriations  during  the  last  eight  years  have  varied 
from  $170,000  to  $200,000,  but  does  not  include  certain  sums  which 
are  paid  out  of 'the  regular  appropriation  to  the  War  Department. 

A  new  cadet  is  admitted  to  the  Academy  on  the  1st  of  July, 
From  that  date  he  is  credited  with  Government  pay  at  the  rate  of 
$30  a  month,  which  allowance  is  calculated  as  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  whole  cost  of  his  equipment  and  maintenance.  As  the  monthly 
pay  is,  however,  small  compared  with  the  first  cost  of  uniforms  and 
outfit,  a  new  cadet  usually  deposits  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Acad- 
emy on  entrance  from  $60  to  $80,  to  be  credited  to  his  account. 
Thenceforth  all  wants  and  necessaries  are  supplied  to  the  cadet  by 
the  Government,  the  prices  being  a  trifle  above  cost  and  charged 
against  his  account  At  the  end  of  his  residence,  a  balance  is 
struck,  and  the  sum  standing  to  his  credit,  if  any,  is  paid  over  to  him. 
It  is  possijble  by  this  arrangement  for  a  very  careful  and  steady  lad  to 
secure  his  education,  his  maintenance  during  four  years,  a  position 
in  the  army,  and  $100  in  addition,  at  the  time  of  Vi\&  ^raA\x»Mv^\!^« 
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MiiTt  raa.  sotxbkhekt  aid  mrscanm 

BnmuitniwUT.— Col.  Tmomu  H.  Ksan,  I 
Mililary  Staff. 

MjlUmt^-C^p^in  RobM  H.  [til.  lOtk  iDbibT. 
^urUrwuUr.— CspUJB  TiDr  MtCio.  li>  Artilkrr. 
IVvunnr.— Ill  Luat.  itmm  U.  U^i^tB,  4tt  AitiUn/. 
S^rgm.  V  S.  ^,— Thiiinu  A.  McPirt'n.  H.  D. 
.Inblul  a»Tgtrm,  V.  a.  ^.— Vu  Bam  HuUxid.  H.  D; 

MtHjtAnl  if  CaiiU  ad  Imitniur  tf  ArtiUrrf.  Csathf 
Cvl.  EnoBi  Urroir.  lit  AniUccj. 
.TiiuloU  /ulrultrr  tf  Ariitlirf  T^Iiu— Captain  Akun 
.U.iiUmt  InitruUT  <4  hfimlr,  TWiu.-^-a|>iajD  J«apli  I 

.iilitUM  hitrmiUr  tf  Cmrtlrf  r<iclu*.— ClpUin  Mni  E 


AAtu$amt  Pr^antr  tf  ItrtmiMg- — lit  Liai 

Prafnt^^Ckimlilij.  Minmloff,  tnd  Ontff—Htiitr  L.  II 
W(ii(I«l  Prffrtttr  >/  OLcmiilrj,,  Mimirmifli  ■■^  Oltlaf) 

Jlctng  A.litUnt  FraJ.  ^  □knu'ilrr,  MltiwnimfJi,  wU  O 
Tillman,  M  Ait'llery. 
FrifcMr 'f  Uu  Sfaniih  Lanftii— Vtrwin  at  iMon. 

FrtfHter  of  XUartl  tad  Ci^miHiiMj  P/iUtti^f.—rtTtt  8. 
.l..i.ual  Prtf.  rf  .Vit.nl  nd  ETptrimnul  PkUHtfk 


\i^A..l,Unl 

8,ll..ld™.« 

b  Artilltrr:  AdiliiiaHlULiagLEdtaiW. 

«■  */  Iti  »Vtii 

.i,U.V  Pn/a. 

Ill-  •/  tlu  f  Vncl  £d  v"ri— 1<>  L>™>-  Q« 

J.,^.'UU.I 

Pnfvitr  tf  UU  *>[■£*  z^rav*--^  1 

Auillair. 

w./Ei*-«. 

nd  ZjiiCr-JoaH  PaKHTB.  D.D. 

.i.la.1  Pr^«, 

«r  ,f  EUic  ud  /^..-CapUin  JokB  B.  F 

«-yjUfJ.tar^ 

■nil  CiriV  £iijri*«TiV'— Junira  B.  Whi> 

i,<«,  (W« 

a«-  «/  MiiiUn  ni  CitU  BngintTinf^ 

Pnfatpr,  tf  MitiHrj  «d  CttU  Etgi 

tr  tf  Oriium. 

-.1  tU  Omiktt.— Capuio  TBama  C.  B>i 

/utrwlfr  tf  Pnctiial  MUiUHj  Enftmarimg,  JUliUiJ  BifiuUn 

i*r  Cna^ay  ''i  f^V^HTL^CaplaiB  OanJ.D  H.  Ell 

AMMUttM  AulraiUr  ./  Mililarf  Ogvlmf  airf  rW<ri|^f 

lit  Lint.  Edwaid  B.  Tottn,  lit  Arlillarr. 
^H<<uai  /lufnicUr  •/  PncUca;  Jftlifvy  Enginttrimf,  m . 
«K».— M  U«i<_TnaaiicW  A.Hikui,Ei>vi>«n. 
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COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  stadies  poraaed,  and  the  inatmction  given  at  the  IGlitaiy  Academy,  are 
comprised  under  the  following  heads,  in  the  Official  Regulations: — 

I.  Infantry,  Artillekt,  and  Cavalry  Tactics,  and  kiLiTART  Poucr 
AND  DisGiPLiNB. — ^This  coufse  will  conform  to  the  system  of  Infiintry  Tactics 
and  Military  Police  and  Discipline,  established  for  the  government  of  the  Army, 
and  will  comprise  the  schools  of  the  soldier,  company,  and  battalion,  the  evo- 
lutions of  the  line,  the  manual  exercise  and  manoeuvres  of  Lieht  In&ntry  and 
riflemen,  with  the  police  and  discipfine  of  camp  and  garrison.  (2.)  Artil- 
lery Tactics  will  comprise  exercise  of  field,  siege,  and  garrison  artillery;  ma- 
noeuvres of  batteries ;  mechanical  manoeuvres  and  target  practice.  (3.)  Cavalry 
tactics  will  comprise  the  schools  of  the  trooper  mounted,  of  the  platoon,  and 
of  the  squadron ;  and  equitation. 

II.  The  Usb.of  the  Sword,  kc. — ^Will  comprise  the  use  of  the  small-sword, 
broadsword,  and  bayonet,  and  such  military  gymnastics  as  drcumstances  may 
permit 

IIL  Mathematics. — ^Thls  course  will  comprise: 

(1.)  Algebra. — Fundamental  operations;  involutioD  and  evolution ;  reduction 
and  conversion  of  firactional  and  radical  qualities ;  reduction  and  solution  of 
equations,  including  those  of  the  third  degpree  ratios  and  proportions ;  summa- 
tion of  infinite  series  and  figurate  numbers  4  nature,  construction,  and  use  of 
logarithms. 

(2.)  Geometry. — Greometry  of  right  lines,  planes,  and  volumes  and  spherical 
geometry;  and  the  formation  and  construction  of  determinate  geometrical 
equations. 

(3.)  Trigwiomeiry. — ^The  solution  of  all  the  cases  in  plane  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry ;  analytical  investigation  of  trigonometrical  formulae ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  trigonometrical  tables. 

(4.)  Mensuration  and  Surveying. — Kensuration  of  planes;  surfaces  and  vol- 
umes; principles  and  practice  of  common  land  surveying;  different  methods 
of  plotting  and  calculating  such  survejrs;  trigonometrical  surveying;  measure- 
ment of  heights  and  distances:  leveling;  and  use  of  instruments  in  plotting, 
surveying,  ic. 

(5.)  Ikscripiive  Geometry. — ^The  graphic  illustration  and  solution  of  geometri- 
cal problems  in  space ;  and  the  particular  application  of  this  method  to  spheri- 
cal projections,  construction  of  maps,  to  sliades  and  shadows,  and  perspective^ 
and  isometric  projections.  - 

(6.)  Analytical  Geometry. — Construction  of  algebraic  expressions;  solution 
of  determinate  problems ;  determination  and  discussion  of  the  equations  of  the 
right  line,  plane  and  conic  sections ;  discussion  of  the  general  equations  of  the 
second  degree  involving  two  or  three  variables ;  determination  of  loci,  Ac 

Differential  and  lntefp*al  Calculus,  with  its  application  to  maxima  and  mini- 
ma, the  drawing  of  tangents,  rectification  of  curves^  radii  of  curvatures,  quad- 
ratures, cubatures,  Ac 

lY.  French  Languaob. — ^Thfs course  will  comprise: 

French  Grammar;  reading  and  writing  French;  and  translating  (from  text 
and  orally)  English  into  French  and  French  into  English. 

v.  Spanish  Language. — This  course  will  comprise: 

Spanish  Grammar ;  reading  and  writing  Spanish ;  and  translating  (from  text 
and  orally)  English  into  Spanish  and  Spanish  into  English. 

YL  DRAWiNOk — ^This  course  will  comprise : 

Topography,  with  lead-pencil,  pen  and  ink,  and  colors. 
Figures,  with  pen  and  ink. 
Lflmdscape,  with  the  lead-pendL 
Landscape,  with  colors. 

YII.  Chemistry,  Mineraloot,  ant>  Geoloot. — ^This  coarse  will  comprise : 

Chemical  Physics. — ^Magnetism ;  static  and  vo\ta\c  c\ee\ne\Vj  \  ^<&c^ic^\£Aa[^ 
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nctism;  magneto-electricity;  thenno-electricity ;  aDimal  electricitr;  coniitnK^ 
tion  and  use  of  apparatus  illustrating  the  principles  of  the  foregoinpr  subjects 
and  their  mutual  relations.  Heat — its  nature,  sources,  and  effects:  relaticv 
between  thermal  energy  and  other  forces;  measurement  and  equilibrium  of 
tcmi>eratures ;  thermal  and  aqueous  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere;  light  as  a 
chemical  agent. 

C/.ernUiry. — Its  general  laws  and  language;  inorganic  and  organic  chemis- 
try theory  of  radicals,  types,  and  substitutions ;  animal  chemistry ;  animal  nu- 
trition, heat,  and  force;  relation  between  the  minend.  vejretable,  and  animal 
kinploms;  applications  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  fermentjition,  4c. 

Mineralogy. — Crystallography;  structure,  practical  determination  and  uses 
of  minerals;  descriptive  mineralogy. 

apology. — The  earth's  features ;  classification,  structure,  modes  of  occurrence 
niid  distribution  of  rocks;  rock  veins;  division  of  geological  history  into  ages; 
the  various  agents  of  geological  changes ;  geology  of  the  United  States. 

VII.  Natural  and  Experimental  Piiilosoimit. — This  course  will  comprise: 

Mechanics. — 1st.  General  classification  of  the  physical  gdenoes;  general 
constitution  and  physical  properties  of  bodies;  measurements  of  the  masses; 
dennities  and  weights  of  bodies;  definitions  and  descriptions  of  natural  forceA. 
2d.  Mccfianics  of  Stdids. — Work ;  laws  of  equilibrium  and  of  motion ;  free  and 
constrained  motion  of  solids;  motion  of  projectiles;  planetary  motions  and  the 
general  principles  of  physical  astronomy.  3d.  Mtchanics  of  Fluids. — Meclmn- 
leal  properties  of  fluids ;  equilibrium  and  motion  of  fluids ;  general  prim-iples 
of  buoyancy ;  equilibrium  and  stability  of  floating  bodies :  specific  gravity ; 
and  barometrical  measurements.  4th.  Merhanits  of  Molendes. — General  priuii- 
j>le8  of  sound,  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  to  Imj  taught  principally  by  k»cture. 
5th.  Application. — Objects  and  principles  of  machines;  friction ;  stiffness  of 
Cf»rdngo  and  adhesion ;  discussion  of  tlie  elementary  machines — cord,  lever,  in- 
clined plane,  wheel  and  axle,  pullies,  screw,  hydraulic  press,  and  hydraulic  ram. 

Arotistics. — Theory  of  the  internal  structure  of  bodies;  nature  of  sound; 
waves  in  general ;  velocity  of  sound  in  solids,  liquids,  and  gasses,  and  meas- 
urement of  distances  by  sound;  qualities  of  sound;  reflection,  refraction, 
divergence  and  decay  of  sound;  echoes,  hearing  and  speaking  trampets,  and 
description  of  the  ear. 

(>j>tics. — Nature  of  light;  laws  of  its  deviation;  laws  of  vision ;  optical  in- 
stnmients ;  chromatics ;  achromatism ;  polarization,  interference,  and  chromat- 
ics of  polarized  light. 

Astronomy. — Description  of  the  solar  and  stellar  systems;  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial spheres ;  flgure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth ;  its  motions,  with  the 
appearances  and  vicissitudes  arising  therefVom ;  theory  of  astronomical  reduo> 
tions;  eclipses,  occultations,  and  transits;  tides  and  twilight;  use  of  astronom- 
ical instruments  and  tables;  methods  of  making,  clearing,  and  calculating 
observations  for  time,  latitude,  longitude,  the  earth's  magnetism  and  true 
meridian. 

IX.  Ordnance  and  Gunnery. — This  course  will  comprise: 

Ordnance. — 1st  The  theory  and  preparation  of  gunpowder,  cannon,  artillery 
carriages,  projectiles,  implements,  machines,  small-arms,  ammunition,  and  mili- 
tary flreworks.  2d.  Practical  instruction  in  making  musket,  rifle,  pistol,  cannon 
and  howitzer  cartridges ;  preparation  of  strap,  grape,  and  canister  shot,  fuzes, 
slow  and  quick  matcfi,  port-fire,  signal  rockets,  carcases,  fire-balls,  light  balls, 
and  incendiary  composition ;  loading  shells,  shrapnel  shot  and  grenades;  put- 
ting up  stores  for  tnmsportation ;  loading  caissons;  in  determining  the  pres- 
sure on  the  bore  of  a  gun ;  in  determining  the  initial  velocity  of  projectiles ; 
in  the  manner  of  proving  powder,  and  when  circumstances  will  admit  of  it, 
the  operation  of  casting  cannon  solid  and  hollow,  casting  of  pcojectiles  and  the 
usual  methods  of  testing  gun-metnls,  will  bo  witnessed. 

Gunnery. — Embracing  ttie  study  of  the  movements  of  projectiles ;  the  theory 
of  pointing  fire-arms;  the  different  kinds  of  fires  and  their  effect;  the  art  of 
breaching,  and  the  composition  of  batteries;. 

X.  Ethics  and  Law. — This  course  will  comprise: 

Ethics. — iBt  CJommoTx  \)«fi^  Vv\Jdl  \k^.    1^.  luxs^a^ial  science^  the  puraoit  of 
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the  bijrheBt  g:ood  for  each  and  all ;  the  realization  of  excellence  by  virtue,  the 
fulfillment  of  obli^tions  to  God  and  our  i-ountry.  to  ourselves  and  others ;  and 
3d,  In  its  practical  division,  the  duties,  vices  and  passions. 

Late. — 1st  General  principle&  2d.  International  law.  3d.  Political  organ- 
ization and  constitution  of  the  United  Staters.  4tli.  Rules  and  articles  of  war: 
and  the  organizations,  powers,  forms,  and  proceedings  of  courts-martial. 

\I.  Practical  MiLrrAHY  En'oineerixg. — This  course  will  comprise : 

Tlie  preparation  of  trench  and  battery  materials — gabions,  facines,  sand- 
bags, Ac. ;  the  manner  of  tracing  and  pmflling  batteries  and  intrenchmeuts,  by 
cords,  pickets  and  laths;  the  detlladcment  of  intrenchmeuts  and  other  works; 
the  distribution  and  posting  of  working  parties,  with  their  implements  and 
materials  in  the  construction  of  batteries,  intrenchmeuts,  Ac  ;  the  construction 
of  the  various  revetments  for  batteries  and  intrenchmeuts,  the  laying  of  plat- 
forms for  field,  siege,  and  garrison  artillery ;  the  construction  of  palisades, 
fraises,  abatis,  rifie-pits,  and  trous-de-loup ;  the  manner  of  placing  intrench- 
ments  and  other  works,  together  with  houses,  walls,  fcncL'S,  &c.,  in  a  state  of 
defense;  the  trace,  defiladement,  and  construction  of  the  sevcinil  kinds  of 
trenches  and  saps ;  descent  and  passage  of  a  ditch,  and  other  operations  of  a 
siege;  the  mnnner  of  laying  out  constructing,  tamping  and  springing  mines, 
both  for  attack  and  defense,  with  the  application  of  electricity  thereto;  trestle, 
ponton,  and  other  bridge  exercif'es;  military  reconnoissance  of  a  route  for  the 
march  of  a  column  of  troops,  and  Qf  a  locality  for  defensive  works. 

XII.  Military  and  Civil  Enoikeeuinq,  and  the  Science  of  War. 

Military  Engineering. — 1st  Principles  and  methods  of  planning  and  con- 
structing temporary  works,  comjjrising  intrench ments,  inclosed  works,  batteries, 
lines,  bridge-heads,  with  the  modes  of  their  attack  and  defense.  2d.  Penna- 
nent  Fortifications. — Principles  of  planning  and  constructing  permanent  works 
for  land  and  sea-(X>a8t  defense,  with  an  analysis  and  description  of  the  modern 
systems  of  fortifications ;  the  attack  and  defense  of  permanent  works,  including 
mines. 

Civil  Engineering. — Comprising  building  materials,  masonry,  carpentry, 
bridges,  roads,  railroads,  canals,  and  river  and  harbor  constructions.  The  theory 
and  description  of  mechanism  and  machines.     The  principles  of  architecture. 

Descriptive  drawing  as  applied  to  civil  engineering,  architecture  and  fortifi- 
cation. 

Science  of  War. — The  mihtary  organization  of  states  and  kingdoms;  compo- 
sition and  organization  of  an  army;  strategy  illustrated  and  explained  by  mili- 
tary history;  the  operations  of  a  campaign,  comprising  the  ujovemeuta  of 
troops  and  their  general  dispositions  for  attack  and  defense. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDIES  BY  YEARS  AND  CLASSEa 

Sulijects. — First  Year — Fourth  Class. 

Matpematics. — Daviffe'  Bourdon's  Algebra.  Davies'  Legendre's  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry.    Church's  Descriptive  Geometry. 

French  Language. — Bolmar's  Levizac's  Grammar  and  Verb  Book.  Agnel's 
Tabular  System.  Berard's  Le9ons  Franyaises.  *  Spier's  and  Surrenne's 
Dictionary. 

Artillery  and  Infantry  Tactics. — Practical  Instruction  in  the  Schools  of  the 
Soldier,  Company,  and  Battalion.     Practical  Instruction  in  Artillery. 

Small-Arhs. — Instruction  in  Fencing  and  Bayonet  Exercise. 

Second  Tear^Third  Class. 

Uathematics. — Church's  Descriptive  Geometry,  with  its  application  to  Spheri- 
cal Projections.  Church's  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective.  Davies'  Sur- 
veying.   Church's  Analytical  Geometry.    Cliurch's  Calculus. 

French  Language. — Bolmar's  Levizac's  Grammar  and  Verb  Book.  Berard's 
Le9ons  Fran^aises.  Chapsal's  Lemons  et  Modeles  de  Litterature  Frnn^aise. 
Agnel's  Tabular  System.  Rowan's  Morceauz  Choisis  des  Auteurs  Modemes. 
♦  Spier's  and  Surrenne's  Dictionary. 
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Spanish  Languaqc. — Jossers  Grammar.  Morale'a  ProgresBiTe  Reader.  Ollei- 
dorflTs  Oral  Method  applied  to  the  Spanish,   hy  Yalaaqaez  and  Simomia. 

*  Seoane's  Neuman  and  Barretti'a  Dictionarj. 

Beawino. — ^Topographj,  &c    Art  of  Penmanship. 

Infantry,  Artillery,  and  Cavalry  Tactics. — Practical  Instmction  in  tiie 
Schools  of  the  Soldier,  Company,  and  Battalion.  Practical  Instruction  in 
Artillery  and  Cavahry. 

Third  Year — Second  Class. 

Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy.— Bartlett's  Mechanics.  Bartletfs 
Acoustics  and  Optics.    Bartlett's  Astronomy. 

Chemistry. — Fowne's  Chemistry.    Chemical  Physics,  from  Miller. 

Drawing. — Landscape.    Pencil  and  Colors. 

Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry  Tactics.— United  States  Tactics  for  Gar^ 
rison.  Siege,  and  Field  Artillery.  Upton's  Infantry  Tactics.  Practical  In- 
struction in  the  Schools  of  the  Soldier,  Company,  and  Battalion.  Practical 
Instruction  in  Artillery  and  Cavalry. 

Practical  Military  Engineering. — Myer's  Manual  of  Signals.  Practicti 
and  Theoretical  Instruction  in  MiUtary  Signaling  and  Telegraphy. 

•  Fourth  Tear — First  Class, 

Military  and  Civil  Engineering,  and  Science  of  "War, — Mahan's  Field  For^ 
tiflcations.  Mahan's  Outlines  of  Permanent  Fortification.  Mahan's  Gvil 
Engineering.  Mahan's  Fortifications  and  Stereotomy.  Mahan*s  Advanced 
Guard  and  Outpost,  &c  Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing.  *  Mosel^'s  Mechan- 
ics of  Engineering. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology. — Dana's  Mineralogy.    Hitchcock's  Geoi^gy. 

Ethics  and  Law. — French's  Practical  Ethics.  Halleck's  International  Law. 
Kent's  Commentaries  (portion  on  Constitutional  Law).  French's  >w  and 
Military  Law.    Ben^t's  Military  Law  and  the  Practice  of  Courts  tfartiaL 

♦  Webster's  Dictionary. 

Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry  TAonca — United  States  Tact«  for 
Cavalry.  Practical  Instruction  in  the  Schools  of  the  Soldier,  Company  uxl 
Battalion.    Practical  Instruction  in  Artillery  and  Cavalry. 

Ordnance  and  Gunnery. — Benton's  Ordnance  and  Gunnery.  Practical  PJO" 
techny. 

Practical  Military  Engineering. — Practical  Instruction  in  fabricating  I^ 
cines,  Sap  Fagots,  Gabions,  Uurdles,  Sap  Rollers,  kc ;    manner  of  layin^ 
out  and  constructing  Gun  and  Mortar  Batteries,  Field  Fortifications,  ana 
Works  of  Siege ;  formation  of  Stockades,  Abattls,  and  other  mihtary  obsta- 
cles ;  and  throwing  and  dismantling  Pontoon  Bridges.* 

Myer's  Manual  of  Signals.  Practical  Instruction  in  Military  Signaling  and 
Telegraphy. 

PROGRAMME  OF  CAMP  DUTIES   FROM  JULY  6,  TO  AUGUST  30. 

Beveill^  6  a.  m.  Policing  camp  just  after  reveille.  In&ntry  company 
drills,  for  all  classes,  5.30  a.  m.  Surgeon's  call,  6.30  a.  m.  Breakfast  call,  7 
a.  m.  Parade  call,  8  a.  m  Guard  mounting,  immediately  after  parade.  Siege 
and  sea-coast  artillery  drill  for  1st  class;  Light  Battery  drill,  2d  class;  Foot 
Light  Battery  drill,  4th  class;  9  till  10  a.  m.  Laboratory  duty  for  two  weeks, 
signaling,  practical  and  topograpical  engineering,  for  rest  of  term  for  Ist  class, 
10  till  12  a.  m.  Laboratory  duty  for  3d  class  for  two  weeks,  10  till  12  a.  m. 
Infantry  squad  drill  for  4th  class,  10  till  11  a.  m.  Dinner,  1  p.  m.  Policing 
camp,  4  p.  m.  Infantry  comminy's  drill  for  iJl  classes,  5.30  p.  m.  Parade,  sun- 
set.   Supper,  after  parade.    Tattoo,  9.30  p.  m.    TapS|  9.45  p.  m. 

1" ■■  ■ ,  ■ ■  ■  .  ■     . 

*  Bookt  maxk«d  *  art  for  lefbraoe*. 


L    EEGTTLATIONS 

BSLATtTB   TO 

THE  ADMISSION  OF  CADETS  INTO  THE  MIUTARY  ACADEMY. 


Applications  for  admissioD  into  the  United  States  Military  Academj  at  West 
Point,  should  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  By  provision  of  law, 
each  Congressional  and  Territorial  district,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  en- 
titled to  have  one  cadet  at  the  MUitary  Academy,  and  no  more.  The  district 
appointments  are  made  on  the  nomination  of  the  member  of  Congress  repre- 
senting  the  district  at  the  date  of  the  appointment  The  law  requires  that  the 
individual  selected  shall  be  an  actual  resident  of  the  Congressional  district  of  the 
State  or  Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia,  from  which  the  appointment  purports 
to  be  made.  Also,  appointments  "at  large,"  not  to  exceed  ten,  are  annually 
Aiade.  Application  can  be  made,  at  any  time,  by  the  candidate  hunselfl  his 
parent,  guardian,  or  any  of  his  friends,  and  the  name  placed  on  the  register.  No 
preference  will  be  given  to  applications  on  account  of  priority;  nor  will  any 
application  be  entered  in  the  register  when  the  candidate  is  under  or  above  the 
prescribed  age ;  the  precise  age  must  be  given ;  no  relaxaiiati  oftheregukUion  in 
this  respect  will  he  made ;  nor  will  any  application  be  considered  in  cases  where 
the  age  and  other  qualifications  of  the  candidates  are  not  stated.  The  fixed 
Abode  of  the  candidate,  and  number  of  the  Congressional  district  which  he  con- 
siders his  permanent  residence,  must  be  set  forth  in  the  application.  The  pay 
of  a  cadet  is  $30  per  month,  to  commence  from  his  admission  into  tlie  Military 
Academy,  and  is  considered  ample,  with  proper  economy,  for  his  support 

The  appointments  will  be  made  annually  in  the  month  of  February  or  March, 
on  the  applications  made  within  the  preceding  year.  The  claims  of  all  the  can- 
didates on  the  register  Tivill  be  considered  and  acted  upon.  No  certain  informa- 
tion can  be  given  as  to  the  probable  success  of  the  candidate,  before  the  arrival 
of  tlie  period  for  making  the  selections.  Persons,  therefore,  making  applica- 
tions, must  not  expect  to  receive  information  on  this  point 

As  a  general  rule,  no  person  will  be  appomted  who  has  had  a  brother  educa- 
ted at  the  institution. 

QUALinCATIOKS. 

Candidates  must  be  over  sixteen  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  at  the 
time  of  entrance  into  the  Military  Academy ;  must  be  at  least  five  feet  in  height, 
and  free  from  any  deformity,  disease,  or  infirmity,  which  would  render  them  unfit 
'  for  the  military  service,  and  from  any  disorder  of  an  infectious  or  immoral  char- 
acter. They  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  well,  and  perform  with  fiicility  and 
accuracy  the  various  operations  of  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  of  reduc- 
tion, of  simple  and  compound  proportion,  and  of  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

It  must  be  understood  that  a  full  compliance  with  the  above  conditions  will 
be  insisted  on — that  is  to  say — the  candidate  must  write  in  a  fiur  and  legible 
hand,  and  without  any  material  mistakes  in  spelling,  such  sentences  as  shall  be 
dictated  by  the  examiners ;  and  he  must  answer  promptly,  and  without  erron^ 
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Summary  of  Qualifications  (in  Circular  of  1871). 

A  sound  body  and  constitution,  a  fixed  dejp'ee  of  preparation,  good  natural 
capacity,  an  aptitude  tor  study,  industrious  habits,  perseverance,  an  obedient 
and  orderly  disposition,  and  a  correct  moral  deportment  are  such  essential  qual- 
itications  that  candidates  knowingly  deficient  in  any  of  these  respects  should 
not,  as  many  do,  subject  themselves  and  their  friends  to  the  chances  of  fiiture 
murtificjition  and  disappointment,  by  accepting  appointments  to  the  Academy 
and  entering  upon  a  career  which  they  can  not  successfully  pursue. 

MtViod  of  Tasting  the  Qualifications  of  Candidates. 

Candidates  should  be  able  to  read  with  facility  {\rom  any  book,  giving  the 
proper  intonation  and  pauses,  and  to  wrttc  portions  that  are  read  aloud  for  that 
purpose,  Hpolling  the  words  and  punctuating  the  sentences  properly.  Some 
historical  work  should  preferably  be  chosen,  and  successive  passages  read  till 
the  readin;^  exercises  are  ended.  Then,  from  another  part  of  the  book,  a  suit- 
able paragraph  or  paragraphs,  of  reasonable  length,  sltould  be  read  aloud  to 
the  candidates,  with  proper  intonations  and  pauses,  as  a  guide  to  punctuation, 
and  written  down  by  them  as  read. 

In  Arithmetic  they  should  be  able  to  perform  with  facility  examples  under 
the  four  ground  rule.^,  and  hence  should  be  familiar  with  the  tables  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  and  be  able  to  perform  examples  in 
reduction  and  in  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  such  as: 

Add  I  to  J ;  subtract  |  from  J ;  multiply  |  by  J ;  divide  f  by  f 

Add  together  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousandths,  (.234,)  twenty-six 
thousandths,  (.026,)  and  three  thousandths,  (.003.) 

Subtract  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  ten  thousandths  (.Old)  from  twenty- 
five  hundredths  (.25.) 

Multiply  or  divide  twenty-six  hundredths  (.26)  by  sixteen  thousandths  (.016.) 

They  should  also  be  able  to  change  vulgar  fractions  into  decimal  fractions, 
and  decimals  into  vulgar  fractions,  with  examples  like  the  following : 

Change  ||  into  a  decimal  fraction  of  the  same  value. 

Change  one  hundred  and  two  thousandths  (.102)  into  a  vulgar  fraction. 

In  simple  and  compound  proportion,  examples  of  various  kinds  should  be 
gpven,  and  the  candidates  should  understand  the  principles  of  the  rules  followed. 

In  English  Grammar  candidates  should  exhibit  a  familiarity  with  the  nine 
parts  of  speech  and  the  rules  in  relation  thereto ;  should  be  able  to  parse  any 
ordinary  sentence  given  to  them,  and,  generally,  should  understand  those  por- 
tions of  the  subject  usually  taught  in  the  higher  academies  and  schools  tlirough- 
out  the  country,  under  Orthography,  Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Prosody. 

In  Descriptive  Geography  they  should  name,  locate,  and  describe  the  natu- 
ral grand  and  political  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  be  able  to  delineate  any  one 
of  the  States  or  Territories  of  the  American  Union,  with  its  principal  cities, 
rivers,  lakes,  seaports,  and  mountains. 

In  History  they  should  be  able  to  name  the  periods  of  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  the  North  American  continent ;  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  successive  wars  and  political  administrations. 

The  examinations  in  Orthography,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History  may 
be  either  oral  or  written. 

Candidates  undoubtedly  deficient  in  any  one  requisite,  or  more  than  one, 
should  resign  any  expectation  of  admission  till  the  deficiency  is  overcome. 

Candidates  should  first  be  examined  by  a  medical  practitioner,  with  reference 
to  the  physical  requirements  and  disqualifications  set  forth  in  the  circular;  such 
as  are  manifestly  disqualified  being  so  ipformed. 

The  condition  of  body  and  mind  considered  together  should  be  regarded,  as 
well  as  general  proficiency  in  the  studies  as  a  whole.  Especially  sliould  natu- 
ral ability  and  manifest  aptitude  for  acquiring  and  applying  knowledge  take 
precedence  of  mere  scholastic  finish  and  readiness  of  answer  to  former  prob- 
lems. Other  tilings  being  equal,  preference  should  be  g^ven,  in  order,  to  thoee 
whose  claims  are  strengthened  by  military,  naval,  or  other  distinguished  service 
rendered  to  the  country  by  themselves  or  their  immediate  relatives;  and  it  is 
better  for  candidates  to  be  nearer  the  minimum  than  the  maximum  age. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS 


In  the  RegalatioDs  for  the  govcrnmeDt  of  the  Military  Academy, 
approved  July  1,  1816,  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  Visitors,  to  consist  of  five  competent  gentlemen,  vho  should  at- 
tend at  each  general  examination,  and  report  thereon  to  the  War 
Department  through  the  Inspector,  who  appears  to  have  been  from 
the  start  the  senior  officer  of  the  corps  of  Engineers. 

In  1846  (Aug.  8),  Congress  authorized  the  appointment  an- 
nually, by  the  President,  of  a  Board  of  Visitors,  whose  duty  it  was 
made  to  attend  each  yearly  examination,  and  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  upon  the  discipline,  instruction,  police  and  fiscal  af- 
fairs of  the  Academy.  The  members  were  to  be  taken  from  one 
h^lf  of  the  number  of  States,  alternating  yearly  with  the  other 
half,  each  member  being  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  State  from 
whence  appointed,  and  each  Congressional  district  being  in  turn 
designated  to  furnish  an  appointee.  Of  the  members  each  year, 
not  less  than  six  must  be  taken  from  among  officers  actually  serv- 
ing in  the  militia. 

Extract  from  Ad  of  CoTigress  approved  August  8,  1840,  amended  ly  Acts  of 

March  16,  1868,  and  February  21,  1870. 

That  the  President  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Visitors  to  attend  the 
annual  examination  of  the  Military  Academy,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  information  of  Congress,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  succcedinj?  session,  the  actual  state  of  the  discipline,  instruc- 
tion, police,  administration,  fiscal  affairs,  and  other  concerns  of  the  institution : 
Provided^  That  the  whole  number  of  visitors  each  yiar shall  not  exceed  seven: 
Frovuied,  furVier^  That  no  compensation  shall  be  made  to  said  members  beyond 
the  payment  of  their  expenses  for  board  and  lodging  while  <at  the  Military 
Academy,  and  an  allowance,  not  to  exceed  eight  cents  per  mile,  for  traveling 
by  the  shortest  mail  route  from  their  respective  homes  to  the  Academy,  and 
back  to  their  homes.  And  in  addition  to  the  other  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  bo  appointed  by  the  President,  according  to  law,  to  attend  the 
annual  examination  of  cadets  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  there 
sliall  be  on  every  such  board  two  Senators,  to  be  designated  by  the  Vice-Prea- 
idont,  or  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate ;  and  three  members  of  the 
House  of  Represent:! tives,  to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  such  designations  respectively  to  be  made  at  the  session  of 
Congress  next  preceding  the  time  of  such  examination ;  and  the  Senators  and 
members  so  appointed  shall  make  full  report  of  their  action  as  such  visitors^ 
with  their  views  and  recommendations  in  retrard  to  the  said  Military  Academy, 
within  twenty  days  after  the  meeting  of  Congress,  at  the  session  next  suc- 
ceeding the  time  of  their  appointment. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  OF  TISTIOBS  FOR  1871. 


Twenty-five  years  ago  West  Point  was  substantially  separate  from  the  out- 
side world ;  for  several  months  of  the  year  a  mail  was  not  received  oftencr 
than  once  in  three  or  four  days.  The  presence  of  visitors  was  almost  wholly 
unknown,  and  the  officers  and  cadets  formed  a  community  -by  and  of  them- 
selves. The  relations  existing  between  the  officers  and  cadets  was  like  that  at 
present  existing  between  the  officers  and  soldiers  at  a  military  post.  Cadets 
were  permitted  to  visit  at  the  quarters  of  professors  and  officers  on  S.".tiirday 
afternoons,  and  at  no  other  time.  But  so  resc*rved  were  the  manners  of  officers^ 
even  on  sucli  ocaisions,  that  the  privilege,  thougli  recognized,  was  very  rarely 
exercised.  There  was  substantially  no  social  intercourse  between  the  officers 
and  the  cudcts. 

In  those  days,  too,  the  rigor  of  discipline  put  all  cadets,  the  sons  of  the  rich 
and  the  sons  of  the  poor,  upon  a  common  footing.  The  regulations  not  only 
proliibited  any  cadet  from  receiving  money  from  his  parents  and  friends,  but  no 
place  existed,  or  was  permitted  to  exist,  on  the  limits,  where  cadets  could  ex- 
pend money.  Occasionally  a  cadet  was  allowed  to  purchaj^e  what  he  plea^d 
under  the  head  of  *' sundries;  "  not  exceeding  one  dollar  in  amount,  and  that 
only  on  the  order  of  an  officer  in  charge. 

But  all  this  has  changed.  West  Point  is  now  or  fast  becomiitg  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort.  Hotels  have  been  erected  in  near  proximity  to  tlie  post, 
and  hundreds  of  visitors  now  repair  thither  where  one  did  in  former  yoarp. 
This  intlux  of  fashionable  life  has  caused  a  relaxation  of  the  rules  in  regard  to 
cadets  visiting.  The  great  distance  between  officers  and  cadets  has  l>con  jjrrad- 
ually  diminished.  Cadets  of  the  first  class  may  now  visit  officers  every  day  in 
the  week,  and  officers  and  cadets  associate  together  with  a  freedom  of  inter- 
course not  formerly  known.  Insensibly  the  standard  of  discipline  has  l>ecn 
•  lowered,  until  the  Academy  has  less  than  formerly  the  chanicter  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army,  and  more  the  features  of  a  militia  e8t:ibli8hment.  where  officers  and 
men  are  separated  while  on  duty,  but  mingle  in  social  intercourse  when  tho 
liour  of  drill  or  parade  has  passed. 

Although  the  regulation  in  regard  to  cadets  receiving  money  remains  un- 
changt'd,  yet,  at  present,  a  new  functionary,  kncwn  as  tho  "cadet  ainfoctionor." 
is  allowed  to  keep  open  on  cadet  limits  a  place  of  resort  which  cadets  are  known 
to  frequent  daily  to  enjoy  tho  table,  and  wliero  tlii?y  may  treat  their  fellows 
without  stint  or  limit.  Thus  one  of  the  elements  of  equality  which  formerly 
existed  among  tho  cadets  is  destroyed,  and  the  son  of  a  wealthy  man  may  faro 
sumptuously,  while  the  i)oor  boy  mudt  contuie  himself  to  such  food  as  the  meas- 
hall  affords. 

Many  other  causes  might  be  mentioned  as  contributing  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things,  and  many  other  illustrations  of  the  change  from  the  custom  of 
former  years  might  be  given.  But  tlmse  members  of  the  boartl  who  hav"  been 
appointed  by  the  Vice-President  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reprosentaiivi*?, 
and  wlio.^o  duty  it  is  by  law  s|)ecially  made  to  report  to  Congress  upon  this 
subject,  will  doubtless  do  so  at  length,  and  therefore  this  boanl  i)as8  the  sub- 
ject wiflumt  as  full  a  consideration  as  would  otherwi.Me  be  demanded.  But  this 
boaril,  feeliiijf  the  importance  of  a  high  stato  of  discipline  to  the  efficiency  of 
tho  Academy,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  maintaincti,  earnestly 
recommend  a  return  to  tlio  stricter  kind  of  discipline  which  was  administered 
years  ago.  An  army  must  be  governed  by  different  methods  and  uf>on  difler- 
tnt  principles  from  a  civil  society,  and  to  an  army  and  to  every  military  estab- 
lishment discipline  is  a  necessity. 

With  A  view  to  this  end,  in  the  opinion  of  this  board,  the  superintendent  and 
commiindant  of  cadets  should  alway.s  bo  officers  of  high  rank,  who,  by  their 
ago  and  milit^iry  distinction,  can  command  not  only  tho  respect  but  tho  implicit 
obedience  of  the  cadets. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  FOR  1863. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  visit 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  to  make  **  a  full  and  free  in- 
vestigation of  the  Military  and  Scientific  instruction  of  the  Cadets, 
and  of  the  internal  police,  discipline,  and  fiscal  concerns  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  communicate  the  results  of  their  observations,  with 
any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  Academy,"  consisted'  of 
the  following  members : 

Oliver  S.  MuDsell,  Illinois,  President.  Birdsey  G.  Nortbropf  Mass.,  Sechb- 
TART.  Thomas  M.  Allen,  Missouri.  Henry  Barnard,  Connecticut  Samuel  W. 
Bostwick,  Ohio.  Thomas  Brainard,  Penn.  Cyrus  Bryant,  Illinois.  A.  W. 
Campbell,  West  Virginia.  Ralph  W.  Kmerson,  Mass.  Oran  Faville,  Iowa. 
John  H.  Goodenow,  Maine.  P.  D.  Gurley,  District  of  Columbia.  Oliver  P. 
Hubbard,  New  Hampshire.  Edward  Maynard,  District  of  Columbia.  Henry  S. 
Randall,  New  York.  William  H.  Russell,  Conn.  William  A.  Rust,  Maine. 
Albert  Smith,  New  Hampshire, 

The  Visitors  introduce  an  account  of  their  inspection  with  the 
following  remarks : 

Some  of  our  number  came  with  objections  and  prejudices  against  the  Acad- 
emy. But  all  doubts  as  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  institution  were 
banished  by  the  evidence  presented  in  the  course  of  our  personal  inciuiries  into 
its  present  condition  and  actual  results.  The  Mexican  war  clearly  evinced  the 
value  of  mihtary  science.  Still  more  has  the  present  war  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  maintaining,  and  even  enlarging  our  Military  Academy. 

This  Academy  belongs  to  the  whole  nation.  So  far  as  its  puritose  and  num- 
bers p(.*rrait,  it  is  the  Peoples'  College.  It  is  maintained  for  the  special  beneUt 
of  no  particular  section,  sect,  party,  or  class.  We  could  discover  no  evidence 
of  aristocracy,  oxclusiveness,  or  caste.  The  Cadets  reprei?ent  all  sects  and 
parties,  and  almost  all  nationalities,  now  naturalized  amcng  us.  The  poor  are 
not  denied  its  privileges,  for  the  expenses  of  all  are  paid  alike.  If  particular 
dogmas  have  at  any  time  i)revailed  here,  tiie  fact  is  an  acci<iental,  rather  than  an 
essential  one,  and  should  be  referred  to  the  ruling  influences  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  not  to  any  inherent  element  in  the  local  organization  at  West 
Point. 

Their  Report  has  been  communicated  to  the  Secretary,  by  whom 
the  same  will  be  transmitted  to  Congress — to  receive  such  attention 
as  the  Secretary  and  Congress  may  see  fit  to  bestow  on  its  various 
suggestions.  By  permission  of  the  Secretary,  we  transfer  to  our 
pages,  that  portion  of  the  Report  in  which  the  subject  of  the  Ad- 
mission of  Cadets — their  number,  age,  attainments,  and  mode  of 
appointment,  is  discussed  with  considerable  fullneaa. 
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ADMISSION  OF  OADBTa 

In  concluding  the  report  of  their  inspection  of  this,  the  onlj  na^ 
tional  military  school,  to  which  the  country  naturally  looks  for  the 
organization  and  command  of  her  armies,  and  the  construction  of 
her  works  of  defense,  the  Visitors  would  respectfully  urge  on  the 
consideration  of  the  Department,  an  immediate  and  thorough  re- 
vision of  the  law  and  r^ulations  relating  to  the  admission  of 
Cadets — the  number,  the  qualifications  required,  and  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  these  qualifications,  and  of  making  the  appointments. 
19  o  matter  how  appropriate  may  be  the  location,  how  complete  the 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  how  skillful  and  feithful  the  teachers, 
unless  there  is  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  pupils  of  the  right 
age,  character,  bodily  and  mental  vigor  and  aptitude,  as  well  as 
aspirations  for  a  military  career,  the  public  will  be  disappointed  in 
the  practical  workings  of  the  institution. 

1.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Military  Academy  is  determined 
by  the  law,  which  limits  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army 
to  one  cadet  for  each  Congressional  District  in  the  several  States, 
one  for  each  Territory,  one  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
forty  more,  whom  the  President  may  appoint,  ten  each  year,  from 
the  country  at  large,  without  reference  to  their  residence.  Under 
this  law,  if  each  Congressional  District  and  Territory  were  repre- 
sented, the  whole  number  of  cadets  would  be  two  hundred  and 
eighty,  but  owing  to  vacancies  by  withdrawal  or  non-appointment 
in  Congressional  Districts  in  the  States  involved  in  the  rebellion,  the 
number  at  this  time  is  reduced  to  less  than  two  hundred — and  the 
graduating  class  of  1863,  to  twenty -five — a  number  altogether  in- 
adequate for  the  regular  army  in  time  of  peace,  and  much  below  the 
present  and  future  exigences  of  the  service,  while  the  expense  of 
the  Academy  remains  the  same.  We  are  assured  by  the  Superin- 
tendent that  without  any  additional  expense  for  building  and  mate- 
rial equipment,  and  with  a  small  advance  in  the  pay  of  pupils  and 
assistant  teachers,  the  Cadet  Corps  could  be  increased  to  four  hun- 
dred. The  Visitors  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  corps 
should  be  at  once  increased  to  this  number,  and  should  be  main- 
tained at  this  maximum  at  all  times,  by  authorizing  the  President  to 
f^point  to  any  vacancy  which  may  remain  unfilled  for  three  months 
by  reason  of  nullification,  secession,  rebellion,  or  any  other  cause. 
If  the  appointments  to  fill  and  maintain  the  Corps  at  this  maximum, 
can  be  selected  out  of  the  many  American  youths,  ambitious  to 
iervo  their  country  in  t\iQ  mtoy^  on.  the  ^lan  of  an  open  competi 
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live  examination  in  the  several  States,  the  Visitors  believe  that 
ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  thus  appointed  will  go  through  the 
whole  course  with  honor,  and  the  average  ability,  scholarship,  and 
good  conduct  of  the  whole  corps,  will  equal  that  now  reached  by 
the  first  ten  of  each  class. 

2.  By  the  original  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  cadets 
to  the  corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers,  and  by  the  act  of  1812, 
by  which  the  Military  Academy  was  made  to  consist  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  candidates  for  cadets  were  to  be  *'  not  under  the 
age  of  foi^rteen,  nor  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years."  By 
regulations  of  the  Department  the  minimum  age  is  fixed  at  sixteen 
years,  and  the  Visitors  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Academy 
and  the  military  service,  will  be  promoted  by  making  the  legal  age 
for  admission  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years.  The  four 
years  preceding  and  including  eighteen  are  peculiarly  the  formative 
period  of  the  body,  mind,  and  character,  and  should  be  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  right  habits  of  study  and  general  culture,  as  the 
proper  foundation .  for  all  special  and  professional  training,  which 
should  not  be  commenced  until  the  constitution  is  consolidated,  the 
taste  for  a  pursuit  is  distinctly  pronounced,  and  the  moral  character 
is  naturally  developed  under  the  influences  and  supervision  of  home. 
The  experience  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  France  and  England, 
has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  juvenile  military  schools,  as  nurse- 
ries for  ofllicers ;  and  the  very  common  practice  of  nominating  can- 
didates who  exceed  the  legal  age,  expresses  the  convictions  of  our 
own  people  that  military  studies  now  require  more  maturity  of  mind 
than  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  early  history  of  the  Academy. 
The  present  want  of  uniformity  as  to  age  and  mental  discipline  ex- 
plains in  part,  the  wide  disparity  of  attainments  between  members 
of  the  same  cl&ss.  With  few  brilliant  exceptions,  confined  to  cadets 
of  rare  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind,  the  most  solid  practical  educa- 
tion is  obtained  by  those  who  come  to  West  Point  when  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age,  with  at  least  a  good  preparation  in  English 
studies,  and  a  taste  for  mathematical  and  military  pursuits. 

3.  The  school  attainments  required  by  law  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Military  Academy,  are  as  rudimentary  and  limited  as 
our  language  can  express — far  below,  we  are  assured,  the  requisi- 
tions of  any  similar  school  in  the  world.  Prior  to  1812,  when  the 
Academy  was  little  more  than  a  school  of  mathematics,  taught  by 
two  professors,  in  the  line  of  geometril^al  and  algebraical  demon- 
strations, and  the  practical  exercises  were  confined  to  surveying,  and 

the  simplest  forms  of  militarv  construction,  the  candidates  ^^t^  tw^A 
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subjected  to  any  examination.     The  act  of  1812,  provides  thai 
*^  each  candidate  previously  to  his  appointment,  shall  be  well  versed 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,"  and  by  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment, the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  restricted  to  only  a  portion 
of  that  science.     There  were  special  reasons  at  the  start  for  thus 
limiting  the  amount  of  knowledge,  when  the  mioimam  age  of  ad- 
mission was  fixed  at  fourteen  years,  and  the  Academy  was  properly 
a  juvenile  military  school,  like  all  cadet  schools  in  Europe  at  that 
time.     At  that  date,  science  entered  far  less  than  now  into  the  art 
of  war,  as  applied  to  the  means  and  modes  of  attack  as  well  as  of 
defense.     Besides,  the  opportunities  of  oven  elementary  instruction 
were  then  far  less  widely  or  equally  distributed  through  all  the 
States  than  now,  when  the  general  government  has  set  apart  over 
sixty  million  acres  of  the  best  land  in  aid  of  primary  schools  in  all 
the  now  States,  and  nearly  every  State  legislature  has  subjected  the 
entire  property  of  their  several  communities  to  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port  of   public   instruction.       Now   that  the    requirement  as  to 
age  has  been  advanced  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year, 
and  by  the  voluntary  action  of  parties  having  the  nomination,  or 
seeking  the  appointment,  to  the  eighteenth  year,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  school  attainments  corresponding  to,  aud  compatible  with 
that  age,  should  not  be  also  required.     The  least  that  should  be  de- 
manded of  any  candidate  is  that  amount  of  general  culture  and  at- 
tainments, which  constitutes  a  good  English  education,  and  which 
it  is  now  the  aim  of  the  public  schools,  and  their  boast,  to  give 
without  partiality,  to  all,  poor  and  rich  alike,  if  the  advantages  they 
proffer  are  properly  improved.     And  we  see  no  injustice  in  fixing  the 
standard  of  general  attainments  and  culture  as  high  as  that  now 
reached  by  cadets  in  good  standing  at  the  close  of  their  first  year 
in  this  Academy,  including  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  one 
modern  language.     If  the  French,  or  Spanish,  or  German  language 
is  to  be  mastered  by  American  officers  for  the  sake  of  the  military 
science  and  literature  which  it  embodies,  or  its  uses  in  conversa- 
tion, or  official  duty,  called  for  by  the  exigences  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, both  in  peace  and  war,  its  acquisition  should  be  begun  as 
early  in  life  as  possible,  while  the  organs  of  speech  are  flexible,  and 
the  grammatical  and  etymological  difficulties  of  a  new  language  are 
more  readily  surmounted.     Judging  from  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions we  have  witnessed  here,  and  what  we  know  of  the  attaiiv- 
ments  made  by  students  in  colleges  elsewhere,  very  few  personsi 
who  begin  the  study  of  modern  languages,  late  in  their  school  life, 
in  the  pressure  of  other  studies,  ever  attain  the  mastery  of  even  onei 
80  as  to  be  able  to  u^  \\>  ^  ^t^  \\v&*u\)L\cv^\i\.  <A  \^T^^w^52;'Qk  q\  ^^\LftTi  co^^ 
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munication,  or  make  its  treasures  of  science  and  literature  a  famil- 
iar possession. 

"Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  discipliuary  and  practical  value 
of  earlier  and  longer  attention  to  one  or  more  modern  languages,  to 
those,  whose  minds  will  otherwise  be  almost  exclusively  subjected 
to  the  peculiar  training  of  the  mathematics^  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  young  men  who  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  desire  to 
profit  by  the  special  studies  of  a  purely  military  school,  should  exhibit 
in  their  language,  habits,  and  attainments  that  intellectual,  moral,  and 
esthetical  culture,  which  the  public  or  private  schools  of  any  State 
can,  and  should  give  to  any  youth  of  average  ability  of  that  age. 

4.  Low  as  the  requirements  for  admission  now  are,  from  a  defect- 
ive and  vicious  mode,  as  we  believe,  of  selecting  candidates,  and 
making  appointments  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  the  number  of  candidates 
nominated  and  provisionally  appointed,  who  present  themselves  at 
West  Point  and  shrink  from  any  examination,  or  who  fail  to  pass 
even  the  entrance  examination  which  is  confined  to  reading  a  few 
passages  of  familiar  English  prose  or  verse,  and  writing  a  few  sen- 
tences from  dictation,  and  performing  on  the  blackboard  a  few  ope- 
rations of  the  most  elementary  character  in  arithmetic, — or  being 
admitted,  are  not  able  to  gain  or  keep  a  respectable  standing  for 
one  year,  although  the  studies  of  the  first  year  belong  to  a  general, 
and  not  a  mihtary  education, — or  by  a  "  special  providence,"  manage 
just  to  escape  dismission  from  incompetency,  and  graduate, — is  dis- 
gracefully large.  The  country  abounds  in  youth,  compptent  to  mas- 
ter and  profit  by  the  course  of  instruction  here  provided,  and  ambi- 
tious of  enjoying  these  privileges  of  education,  and  opportunities  of 
distinction ;  and  a  selection  by  lot  from  the  juvenile  population  of  any 
state,  could  not  result  in  so  few  prizes,  and  such  a  dreary  waste  of 
blanks  as  have  been  realized  from  the  appointments  made,  in  the 
necessary  absence  of  all  personal  knowledge  of  the  candidates  by 
the  appointing  power,  on  the  recommendation,  or  nomination  of 
one  or  more  persons  in  each  Congressional  District,  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  incompetency  of  the  individuals  named. 

From  official  tables  prepared  from  the  records  of  the  Academy,* 

it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  all  who  graduate,  to  all  appointed 

in  successive  penods  of  ten  years,  is  as  follows : 

For  Ten  Years,  from  1802  to  1811, 0.606 

"  "  "     1812  to  1821, 0.289 

«  «  "     1822  to  1831, 0.377 

"  «  "     1832  to  1841, 0.472 

«  "  "     1842  to  1861, 0.510 

"  "  "     1852  to  1861, 0.523 

*  St  Bo/ntoa '«  "  Ulatorj  of  MUttar  j  Academy  al  WeA  Yo\nW*  ^.  VSA. 
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From  official  retnrns  fornisbed  by  tbe  Saperintendenty  a  portion 
of  wbicb  are  hereto  appended,  (B.  C.)  it  appears  that  out  of  4626 
who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  (inclading  two 
haodred  now  members,)  only  2020  were  able  to  graduate,  and  of 
those  who  fiiiled,  (2398,  excluding  those  who  remain,,)  more  than 
three-fifths  broke  down  in  the  first  year  in  studies  which  in  almost 
every  military  and  scientific  school  in  Earope  are  required  for  ad- 
mission. Out  of  the  whole  number  rejnilarlv  nominated,  recom- 
mended,  and  provisionally  appointed  from  1841  to  1863,  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  failed  to  pass  the  examination,  as  to  heahh  and 
constitution,  orthe  slight  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  cipher- 
ing. And  this  proportion  would  be  increased  by  the  number  who 
withdrew  in  advance  from  the  consciousness  of  their  unfitness  for 
a  position  to  which  ambitious  and  influential  friends  had  promoted 
them.  Out  of  the  whole  number  admitted  from  1851  to  1862,  more 
than  one-third  failed  during  their  first  year.  The  proportion  of 
graduates  to  the  whole  number  admitted  is  46  per  cent,  and  of 
those  who  failed  to  graduate,  64  per  cent. 

Tlie  Visitors  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  in  a  matter  of 
such   vital  importance   as   the  right  organization   and  command 
of  the  armies   of  the   United   States,   on   which  the   honor  and 
safety  of  the  whole  country  depend,  the  original  appointment  to 
the  Cadet  Corps  which  is  the  first  step  in  promotion  to  such  com- 
mand, as  well  as  to  all  the  special  duties  which  attach  to  the  engi- 
neer sen'ice,  should  not  be  made  in  any  case  except  on  the  principle 
of  finding  the  best  youth  for  the  place —  having  the  health,  charac- 
ter, vigor  of  body,  maturity  and  aptitude  of  mind,  and  prepara- 
tory knowledge,  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  of  the  special  mili- 
tary training  provided  by  the  government  for  this  corps,  and  a 
decided  taste  and  expressed  desire  for  a  military  career.     And  to 
this  end,  the  law  and  regulations  should  provide  for  the  rigorous 
exclusion  in  advance  of  all  who  can  not  present  testimonials  from 
the  teachers  under  whose  instruction  they  have  been  for  the  two 
years  next  previous,  that  in  their  opinion  they  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions above  specified,  and  who  do  not  make  a  written  declaration 
of  their  desire  to  enter  the  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  them- 
selves to  labor  in  the  military  service  of  the  government,  to  which 
they  will  bear  true  allegiance  against  all  enemies  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, and  over  all  state  and  local  authority,  government  and  constitu- 
tion whatever.    To  select  the  best  out  of  any  number  who  may 
present  their  testimonials  and  written  declarations,  public  examina- 
tion should  bo  beld  of  sill  a^^lkauts  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
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law  should  prescribe^  by  such  persons  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Department  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint ;  and*  the  results  of 
«uch  examination  of  each  person  examined,  and  in  each  subject  spe- 
cified by  law,  should  be  returned  to  the  Department,  in  which  return 
the  applicants  should  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit  From  this 
merit  roll,  revised  from  year  to  year,  ail  i^pointments  to  the  Cadet 
Corps  should  be  made,  and  in  the  order  of  merit  as  assigned  by  the 
examiners. 

This  principle  of  appointment  and  promotion  by  merit  which  we 
advocate,  is  in  full  and  successful  operation  in  the  classification  and 
advancement  of  cadets  in  the  Academy  itself,  and  the  country  will 
be  satisfied  if  the  same  principle  can  be  as  &irly  and  rigorously  en- 
forced on  all  who  aspire  to  enter,  as  well  as  on  all  promotions  in  the 
service  after  leaving  the  institution.  The  principle  itself,  of  selec- 
tion by  merit,  either  in  the  mode  of  public,  examination,  or  of  care- 
ful and  searching  inquiry  by  competent  and  impartial  educators, 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  parties  to  whom  custom  and  not 
law  had  assigned  the  grave  responsibility  of  nominating  candidates, 
has  been  voluntarily  applied  in  several  (.Congressional  Districts. 
Not  a  cadet  known  to  have  been  thus  selected  and  appointed,  has 
ever  broken  down  from  want  of  vigor  of  body  or  mind,  or  failed  to 
reach  and  maintain  an  honorable  position  on  the  merit  roll  of  the 
Academy ;  and  to  this  careful  selection  by  those  who  felt  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  privilege  accorded  to  them,  is  the  country  indebted 
for  its  most  eminent  and  useful  officers. 

To  the  objection  that  selection  by  public  competitive  exami- 
nation, will  involve  expense,  wo  reply,  that  any  expense  which 
will  do  away  with  the  prejudices  against  the  Academy,  which  the 
present  system  of  patronage  has  done  so  much  directly  and  indi- 
rectly to  evoke  and  foster,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  exclude 
incompetent,  and  secure  the  services  of  vigorous,  talented,  well 
trained  officers,  for  every  arm  of  the  service,  will  be  well  incurred. 
But,  in  our  opinion,  there  will  be  no  more  expense  in  selecting  and 
educating  a  given  number  of  cadets  on  this  pUn,  than  on  the  present 
The  two  thousand  cadets  who  were  appointed  by  patronage  and 
failed  to  graduate,  cost  the  government,  directly  and  indirectly  each 
year,  a  much  larger  sum  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have  excluded 
them  in  advance  from  the  institution  by  competitive  examination, 
and  filling  their  places  by  better  men ;  and  their  exclusion  by  sub- 
stituting better  material,  would  have  been  an  incalculable  gain  to 
the  Academy,  facilitating  its  discipline,  increasing  the  value  of  its 
instruction,  and  giving  to  the  army  a  larger  number  of  competent 
officers. 
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The  objection,  that  the  mode  of  making  all  appointments  by  open 
competitive  examination,  will  deprive  the  President,  and  members  of 
Congress  of  the  opportunity  of  appointing  the  sons  of  meritorious 
oflRcers,  or  poor,  and  it  may  be,  orphan  boys  of  genius — is  more 
plausible  than  real.  That  such  appointments  have  been  made,  to 
the  manifest  advantage  of  the  country,  is  certain.  But  we  know  not 
a  single  instance  of  such  marked  success,  on  the  part  of  a  cadet  thus 
appointed,  as  to  attract  investigation,  where  the  same  youth  would 
not  have  secured  the  appointment  in  open  compcfition.  But  if  he  had 
failed,  and  the  place  had  been  filled  by  one  better  qualified,  the 
country  would  have  been  no  loser,  and  he  would  have  suffered  no  in- 
justice or  neglect.  We  fear,  from  an  abuse  of  this  amiable  motive 
of  rewarding  meritorious  parents,  and  assisting  the  poor,  that  in 
some  instances,  weak,  ignorant,  and  incompetent  persons  are  appoint- 
ed, as  though  this  Academy  were  a  public  charity  school,  or  home 
for  orphans ;  and  not  a  special  school  for  military  instruction  and 
training,  for  which  the  great  object,  in  any  mode  of  appointment,  is 
to  select  those  who  will  profit  most  by  its  advantages,  and  do  the 
country  the  greatest  scr\ice  after  being  thus  educated  at  its  expense. 

To  the  objections  that,  in  these  examinations,  "  the  most  forward 
boys  will  have  the  best  chance,  and  such  boys  seldom  make  the  best 
men,"  and  that  no  amount  of  book  knowledge  can  give  assurance 
of  the  great  military  genius,  "  which  must  be  bom  and  not  made," 
we  reply,  that  these  objections  apply  just  as  forcibly  to  any  plan  of 
nomination,  and  to  every  system  of  instruction.  But  we  believe 
that  those  examinations  can  be  and  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  distin- 
guish what  is  precocious  from  what  is  the  healthy  development  of  the 
faculties,  what  is  solid  from  what  is  showy  in  attainments,  what  is 
vigor,  grasp  and  aptitude  of  mind  from  what  is  mere  memory  and 
quickness,  in  competing  candidates.  All  of  these  candidates  must 
bring  the  testimonials  of  their  former  teachers,  as  to  their  char- 
acter, ability  and  attainments,  must  have  reached  the  age  of  eight- 
een years,  and  will  bo  called  upon  to  exhibit  orally  as  well  as  in 
writing  their  knowledge  and  opinions  on  subjects  which  require 
judgment,  reflection,  presence  of  mind  and  decision.  If  a  young 
man  of  eighteen  and  upward  shows  that  he  has  done  well  what  he 
had  undertaken  to  do  thus  far  in  life,  that  he  has  preserved  a  sound 
constitution  in  vigorous  health,  has  mastered  the  studies  appropriate 
to  his  age,  is  honest,  diligent,  thoughtful,  teachable,  courageous, 
courteous,  and  ambitious  of  excellence  generally,  then  the  country 
nas  every  assurance  which  can  be  given  that  on  this  basis  of  char 
Actcr,  talents,  i\Uau\mexv\&^  «i!id  wjv^lveatlon^  a  solid  fabric  of  military 
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education  can  be  reared,  and  that  in  tlie  hour  of  trial  he  will  show 
not  only  courage  to  dare,  but  competence  to  derisc,  influence  and 
command*  In  the  responsibilities  of  such  an  hour  will  be  found  the 
fruitage  of  all  his  previous  promise  and  preparation. 

To  the  objection — **that  a  competitirc  examination  must  always  re- 
sult in  the  success  of  the  best  instructed,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  competing  candidates ;  and  the  plan  will  thus  secure 
for  the  country  the  services  of  dull  mediocrity  well  instructed,  and 
exclude  genius  without  opportunities  of  development," — we  reply, 
that  this  does  occur  now  under  the  present  system,  but  need  not, 
and  never  has  been  the  result  of  competitive  examination  properly 
conducted.  The  examination  which  we  propose  to  have  inaugurated, 
is  not  to  search  simply  or  mainly  for  the  results  of  memory  or  dili- 
gence, but  for  "  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind "  in  reference  to  the 
special  purposes  of  this  Academy.  The  examination  will  be  poorly 
conducted,  and  will  operate  here  widely  differently  than  elsewhere, 
if  it  does  not  only  exclude  in  advance  palpable  incompetency,  and 
ascertain  beyond  doubt  the  possession  by  all  the  successful  candi- 
dates, of  that  knowledge  which  is  the  basis  of  a  special  military  train- 
ing, but  also  seek,  and  give  credit  in  the  result,  for  the  quick  eye,  the 
firm  set  mouth,  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  body,  the  rapid  decision,  the 
contempt  of  danger,  the  competency  to  influence  and  command — 
and  all  the  other  marks  of  the  incipient  soldier  and  officer,  as  well 
as  the  mathcmnti':al  tastes  and  qualities  of  mind  which  indicate 
the  successfiil  engineer.  Composed  as  every  Examination  Commis- 
sion might  be,  of  at  least  one  experienced  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army,  of  one  member  (past  or  present,)  of  the  Academic  Board,  of 
one  officer  of  the  State  Militia,  as  well  as  one  or  more  experts  in 
educational  matters,  the  military  qualities  of  body,  character  and 
mind,  will  be  sought  for  as  well  as  the  mere  results  of  memory,  dil- 
igence and  good  opportunities  of  instruction,  in  the  competing  can- 
didates. 

To  the  objection,  that  candidates  will  make  special  preparation, 
and  in  the  phraseology  of  the  class-room,  "  cram  for  the  occasion," 
we  reply, — to  such  preparation  and  cramming  as  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  a  good  English  education,  we  can  see  no  possible  objec- 
tion ;  the  more  of  it,  the  better.  If  the  preparation  is  only  crude  and  on 
the  surface,  we  are  sure  that  the  ploughshare  of  interrogation  requir- 
ing precise  answers,  oral  and  written,  will  very  soon  expose  its 
superficial  and  undigested  character. 

To  the  sifting  out  and  selection  by  open  competition,  might  be 
added  a  period  of  probation  for  the  successful  candidates — making 
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tbcir  first  year's  connection  with  tbc  academy  a  further  test  of  capac- 
ity, preparation,  and  aptitude  for  a  military  career.  No  pains  and  no 
expense  should  be  spared  to  exclude  from  the  academy  and  the  ser- 
vice, incompetent,  indifferent,  and  unteachable  cadets  and  officers ; 
such  men  are  '*  cumberers  of  the  ground,"  and  no  influence  and 
inertia  should  be  potent  enough  to  resist  the  inevitable  working  of 
the  principle  of  open  competition,  applied  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
at  every  stage  of  promotion,  in  getting  rid  of  such  cadets  and  officers. 

The  fact  that  such  a  public  examination  is  to  be  held  from  year  to 
to  year,  and  that  the  educational  privileges  of  this  Academy,  and 
immediate  and  prospective  promotion  in  the  army  are  the  prizes 
which  await  success,  will,  in  five  years  call  forth  more  latent  genius 
in  the  obscure  comers  and  poor  families  of  a  State,  than  has  ever 
been  sought  out  by  the  lantern  of  patronage,  (which  is  now  seldom 
carried  beyond  the  family,  or  neighborhood,  or  party  of  the  person 
having  the  nomination,)  since  the  foundation  of  the  Academy. 
With  the  network  of  public  and  elementary  schools,  woven  by  state 
legislation  over  all  the  land — with  public  schools  of  a  higher  grade, 
and  special  schools  of  science  and  the  arts  already  established,  at 
short  intervals,  or  which  will  be  called  into  existence  by  the  demand 
for  a  higher  and  different  preparation  from  that  now  given,  it  may 
be  safely  said,  that  no  genius,  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
member  of  Congress,  will  exist,  which  will  not  be  developed  under 
the  same  influences  by  which  the  "  dull  mediocrity"  of  the  rest  of 
the  community  will  be  educated.  Once  set  in  the  path  of  instruc- 
tion and  development,  real  genius  will  assert  its  own  claims  to  atten- 
tion, and  will,  on  a  first  or  second  trial,  before  any  board  of  exam- 
iners, make  its  vigor,  courage,  and  persistence  felt  The  result 
will  be  the  same  in  this  institution,  as  in  every  really  good  Public 
High  School  and  Free  Academy — all  classes  as  to  wealth,  occupa- 
tion, religious  and  political  affinities  will  be  represented, — provi- 
ded the  regulations  are  judicious,  and  the  examination  practical 
and  impartial. 

This  is  the  experience  of  the  competitive  principle  in  France  ever 
Mnce  it  was  inaugurated  by  Camot  in  the  Polytechnic  School  at 
Paris,  and  Napoleon  extended  its  application  to  every  public  special 
school,  and  to  promotion  in  every  department  of  administration, 
civil  as  well  as  military.  And  where  is  there  more  general  adminis- 
trative ability,  central  and  local  ?  Where  are  abler  or  better  trained 
officers,  military  and  civil,  to  be  found?  Where  does  "  well  instruct- 
ed mediocrity,"  no  matter  how  well  backed  up  by  wealth,  find  less 
favor,  or  genius  for  organization  and  command,  no  matter  how  poor 
or  unfriended,  find  wich  w^^d^  w\d  %vitc  recognition  ? 
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The  experience  of  England  in  the  trial  of  the  two  pnnciplcs  of 
patronage  and  competitive  examination  for  admission,  not  only  to 
the  military  and  naval  schools,  bat  to  the  East  India  and  the  Civil 
service  genemlly,  is  instructive,  and  especially  on  the  points  which 
we  are  now  considering.  Prior  to  the  Crimean  war,  (which  exposed 
the  nttcr  incompetency  of  a  large  number  of  officers,  who  had  ob- 
tained their  military  education  and  promotion  by  patronage  and 
purchase,) — admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
was  by  nomination,  and  the  age  fixed  by  law,  was  fourteen  years. 

The  Secretary  of  War  was  satisfied  by  personal  inquiry  in  1855, 
that  nothing  could  do  so  much  to  narrow  and  cramp  the  full  develop- 
ment of  a  boy^s  mind,  as  his  long  confinement  from  so  early  an  age 
.  among  Uds  having  the  same  limited  attainments,  special  studies,  and 
destination ; — that  a  majority  of  those  admitted  on  nomination  and 
through  influential  friends,  had  only  the  minimum  qualifications 
specified  by  law; — that  to  most  cadets  the  severer  studies  were 
irksome  and  imperfectly  mastered,  on  account  of  immaturity  of 
mind  and  imperfect  preparation; — that  the  certainty  of  promotion 
by  influence  and  purchase,  after  obtaining  the  diploma  of  the 
Academy,  and  not  unfrequently  without  it,  took  away  all  stimulus 
for  continued  study; — that  resignations  were  common,  when 
the  profession  of  arms  ceased  to  be  a  pastime,  or  could  b(  exchanged 
for  something  that  paid  better — and  the  service  was  incumbered  by- 
oflScers  without  large  and  trained  capacity  for  command,  although 
not  deficient  in  courage  and  dash.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Secretary  of  War,  advanced  the  minimum  age  of  candidates  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years,  removed  all  the  general  studies  of  the 
Academy  into  the  preparatory  course,  and  opened  the  doors  of  ad- 
mission to  those  only,  who  could  prove  their  title  to  enter  by  personal 
merit,  in  a  free  competitive  examination.  The  same  principle  was 
applied  to  appointments  and  promotion  in  the  new  regiments  called 
for  by  the  exigences  of  the  great  war  in  which  England  found  her- 
self engaged. 

Subjects,  time,  and  places  of  examination,  were  oflScially  made 
known  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  commissions  to  conduct  the 
examinations  were  appointed,  composed  of  men  of  good  common 
sense,  military  officers,  and  eminent  practical  teachers  and  educators. 
The  results  as  stated  in  a  debate  in  Parliament,  five  years  later,  on 
extending  this  principle  to  all  public  schools,  and  to  all  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  every  department  of  the  public  service, 
were  as  follows : — In  the  competitive  examinations  for  admission 
to  the    Royal    Military   Academy,   candidates    from    all    classes 
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of  Bocietj  appeared — sodi  of  merehuite, 
mechanics,  and  noblemen,  and  among  th 
tora,  ever/  class  was  rcpreaented.  Among 
u>n  0^  a  mechanic  in  the  araenal  at  Wool 
an  earl,  who  was  at  the  time  a  Cabinet  Mini 
National  Schools,  and  the  students  of  Eton, 
Schools.  The  most  suceessfal  candidates  wei 
eighteen  and  nineteen,  aa  i»  fonnd  to  be  the  c 
admUsion  to  the  Poljrtechnic  School  of  Fra 
ccHsfiil  CHndidatesfor  the  latter,  between  1 854i 
eighteen  years.  But  the  most  important  Teaal 
aminationB  for  Woolwich,  was  the  Enperior  mei 
health,  and  eagerness  for  study  exhibited  b 
the  small  nnraber  who  have  foiled  on  acconni 
petency.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Edward  Chad* 
the  National  Social  Science  Association,  at 


"  Out  of  an  average  three  hnndred  patrona 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  i 
the  artillery,  dnring  the  five  years  prccedin; 
principle  of  open  competition  for  admission 
were  fifty,  who  were  af^er  long  and  indulgen 
regard  to  influential  parents  and  pntrons,  di: 
capacity  for  the  service  of  those  scientific  ct 
flubsequent  yearv,  which  have  been  years  ol 
principle,  there  has  not  been  one  dismissed 
over,  the  general  standard  of  capacity  has  bet 
nent  professor  of  this  nnirersity  who  has 
the  patronage  as  under  the  competitive  sys 
declares  that  the  quality  of  mind  of  the  avc 
been  improved  by  tho  competition,  so  mod 
that  the  present  average  quality  of  mind  of  th* 
the  sorts  of  attainment  are  different,  has  been  bi 
of  the  firatclaaimen  of  this  (Cambridge)  univei 
great  gain.  Another  result,  the  opposite  to 
dently  predicted,  by  tho  opponents  to  the  p 
the  average  physical  power  or  bodily  strengt 
minishcd,  is  advanced  beyond  the  average  of 

The  opening  of  the  Royal  Military  School 
petition,  on  the  basis  of  a  more  advanced  a^ 
general  education,  has  not  only  drawn  in  pi 
ability  and  attainments,  but  has  enabled  the 
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the  course  of  instniction.  In  this,  the  only  safe  way,  they  solved 
the  problem  which  has  tortnred  the  ingenuity  of  the  friends  of  our 
Academy — of  crowding  new  studies  acknowledged  to  be  desirable 
if  not  indispensable,  into  a  course  already  too  crowded  for  cadets 
so  unequally,  and,  many  of  them,  so  imperfectly  prepared  for  the 
course  as  it  is. 

Another  result  of  immense  importance  to  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  haa  followed  the  introduction  of  these  open 
competitive  examinations  for  appointments  to  the  Military  and  Naval 
Schools,  to  the  East  India  service,  as  well  as  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
principal  clerkships  in  the  War,  Admiralty,  Ordnance  and  Home 
Departments  of  the  government : — a  stimulus  of  the  most  healthy 
and  powerful  kind,  worth  more  than  millions  of  pecuniary  endow- 
ment, has  been  given  to  all  the  great  schools  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  universities  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  candidates,  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, had  succeeded  over  competitors  from  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  in 
obtaining  valuable  appointments  in  the  East  India  ser\'ice — the 
professors  in  the  latter  universities  began  to  look  to  their  laurels. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  to  the  master  of  any  important  school, 
that  some  of  his  leading  pupils  might  compete  in  these  examina- 
tions, and  that  his  own  reputation  as  a  teacher  depended  in  a  meas- 
ure on  the  success  or  failure  of  these  pupils,  he  had  a  new  motive 
to  impart  the  most  vigorous  and  thorough  training  to  his  whole 
school. 

The  success  of  candidates  who  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  gov- 
ernment Military  School,  in  open  competition  for  appointments  to 
the  Artillery  and  Engineer  Corps,  in  the  new  regiments  raised  in 
1855,  over  those  who  hold  the  diplomas  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  whole  system  of  military  education. 

These  results,  imperfectly  presented  here,  will,  the  Visitors  believe, 
be  realized  from  the  changes,  which  they  now  suggest,  in  the  require- 
ments as  to  age,  attainments,  capacity  and  aptitude,  and  especially  in 
tlie  mode  of  ascertaining  these  qualifications,  of  candidates  foi 
appointments  to  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

To  the  present  low  requirements,  and  mode  of  selecting  cadets, 
do  they  attribute  the  hostility  which  they  know  exists,  to  some  ex 
tent,  against  this  Academy,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
charges  of  personal,  and  political  favoritism  in  making  nominations, 
and  the  absence  of  reasonable  search,  among  all  the  youth  of  a  dis- 
trict, for  the  best  qualified  in  natural  endowments  and  acquired 
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Knowledge  irrespective  of  the  poverty,  or  wealth,  or  occupation,  oi 
family,  or  party  relations  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  we  are  forced  to 
believe,  in  too  many  instances,  to  be  well  founded.  To  these  hasty 
and  injudicious  nominations,  do  we  attribute  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ments of  80  many  individuals  and  families  caused  by  the  numerous 
^ailarcs  to  pass  the  almost  formal  entrance  examinations  in  reading, 
spelling,  penmanship,  and  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic,  or 
if  admitted,  to  maintain  a  respectable  standing  in  conduct  and 
studies  during  their  first  year's  connection  with  the  institution.  To 
this  inequality  of  preparation  and  maturity  of  mind  on  entrance,  do 
we  attribute  the  astonishing  disparity  of  capacity  and  attainments 
in  the  members  of  the  same  class,  and  the  very  large  proportion  of 
all  who  are  admitted,  who  fail  to  graduate  in  veiy  high  standing  as 
men  of  science  or  military  promise. 

To  this  want  of  preparatory  knowledge,  maturity  of  mind,  and 
taste  for  mathematical  and  military  studies,  do  we  attribute  most  of 
the  difficulties  of  internal  administration,  and  class-room  instruction. 
So  long  as  the  cadet  is  a  boy,  or  if  full  grown  in  body,  a  youth  with 
only  boyish  tastes,  and  without  scholarly  and  soldierly  aspirations, — 
so  long  as  not  a  few  are  in  the  Academy,  not  because  they  sought 
its  privileges  from  an  inward  and  irrepressible  impulse  to  a  military 
career,  but  for  the  eclat  of  a  military  position  to  be  resigned  when 
such  position  involves  sacrifices ;  so  long  will  the  admission  of  each 
new  class,  and  especially,  the  period  of  encampment  be  signalized 
not  only  by  boyish  pranks,  but  by  personal  outrages  on  unoffending 
members  of  the  same  corps,  which  we  had  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  dark  ages  of  collegiate  institutions,  when  boyish  inmates  were 
congregated  in  large  numbers  away  from  the  restraints  of  family 
discipline ; — so  long  will  the  time,  skill,  and  patience  of  able  pro- 
fessors, which  should  be  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  difficult  scien- 
tific principles  and  their  applications  to  military  art,  be  engrossed  in 
supplying  the  defects  of  an  elementary  education,  which  should  have 
been  obtained  by  the  cadet  as  well,  or  better,  at  home ;  so  long  will 
the  severe  mathematical  studies,  and  their  special  applications,  diffi- 
cult enough  to  task  a  well  disciplined  mind  even  with  the  prepara- 
tion provided  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  anc' 
geometry, — be  irksome  in  the  extreme,  and  be  never  mastered  to  any 
useful  purpose  to  the  army  of  the  United  States,  by  more  than  one 
half  of  the  graduates  of  the  Academy ; — so  long  will  the  country  be 
disappointed  in  the  subsequent  career  of  many  graduates,  for  whose 
imJitary  instruction  and  training  all  these  appropriate  and  costlj 
preparations  have  been  made. 
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Id  view  of  these  and  other  considerations  the  Board  of  Visitors 
unanimously  recommend  that  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  military  academy  be  so  modified  as  to  provide  as  follows : 

I.  The  Cadet  Corps  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
sist of  four  hundred  members,  to  which  each  state  and  territory  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  number  equal  to  its  representation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  from  the  country  at  large,  including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  and  he  shall  also  fill,  in  the  same  way,  any  vacancy  which  for 
any  cause  may  remain  unfilled,  for  three  months  after  the  annual 
examination  in  each  year. 

II.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  cadet  corps  until  he  has 
been  found  qualified  in  the  particulars  designated  by  law,  after  a 
public  examination  conducted  in  such  places,  at  such  times,  and  in 
such  manner  as  Congress  shall  prescribe ;  from  which  examination 
no  person  resident  of  that  portion  of  the  country  for  which  the  same 
is  held,  shall  be  excluded,  who  shall  present  credentials  from  the 
teacher  or  teachers  whom  he  had  last  attended,  that  he  is  over  sev- 
enteen, and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  unblemished  moral 
character,  and  personal  habits,  of  good  physical  strength  and  con- 
stitution, and  has  given  evidence  of  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind  foi 
the  studies  and  duties  of  a  military  career.  The  examiners  shall 
make  return  under  oath  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  persons  so 
presenting  themselves,  examined,  and  found  qualified,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  merit,  specifying  the  residence  and  school  or  schooh 
which  they  have  attended  in  the  two  years  previous,  and  tlie  degree 
of  merit  exhibited  in  each  subject  of  the  examination.  And  all 
appointments  to  fill  vacancies  for  any  state  or  territory,  or  for  the 
country  at  large,  shall  be  made  from  these  returns,  and  in  the  order 
of  merit  as  assigned  by  the  examiners,  until  the  same  shall  be 
revised  by  new  regulations  of  the  Department. 

III.  No  person  shall  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  a 
suitable  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  unless  he 

1.  Shall  be  over  seventeen,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  Shall  possess  an  unblemished  moral  character  and  correct  per- 
sonal habits. 

3.  Shall  be  in  good  health,  and  in  no  way  incapacitate  by  want 
of  vigor  and  elasticity  of  physical  constitution  for  military  service. 

4.  Shall  possess  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  the  studies  of  the 
Military  Academy,  and  shall  give  evidence,  oral  and  written,  of  a 
good  English  education,  which,  in  view  of  the  wide  spread  facilities 
of  instruction  in  public  and  privato  schools,  might  very  properly 
embrace 
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Knowledge  irrespective  of  the  poverty,  or  wealth,  or  occupaUon,  oi 
fiimily,  or  party  relations  of  the  parents  or  goardians,  we  are  forced  to 
believe,  in  too  many  instances,  to  be  well  founded.  To  these  hasty 
and  injadicious  nominations,  do  we  attribute  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ments of  so  many  individuals  and  families  caused  by  the  numerous 
failures  to  pass  the  almost  formal  entrance  examinations  in  reading, 
spelling,  penmanship,  and  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic,  or 
if  admitted,  to  maintain  a  respectable  standing  in  conduct  and 
studies  during  their  first  year's  connection  with  the  institution.  To 
this  inequality  of  preparation  and  maturity  of  mind  on  entrance,  do 
we  attribute  the  astonishing  disparity  of  capacity  and  attainments 
in  the  members  of  the  same  class,  and  the  very  large  proportion  of 
all  who  are  admitted,  who  fail  to  graduate  in  very  high  standing  as 
men  of  science  or  military  promise. 

To  this  want  of  preparatory  knowledge,  maturity  of  mind,  and 
taste  for  mathematical  and  military  studies,  do  we  attribute  most  of 
the  difficulties  of  internal  administration,  and  class-room  instruction. 
So  long  as  the  cadet  is  a  boy,  or  if  full  grown  in  body,  a  youth  with 
only  boyish  tastes,  and  without  scholarly  and  soldierly  aspirations, — 
so  long  as  not  a  few  are  in  the  Academy,  not  because  they  sought 
its  privileges  from  an  inward  and  irrepressible  impulse  to  a  military 
career,  but  for  the  eclat  of  a  military  position  to  be  resigned  when 
such  position  involves  sacrifices ;  so  long  will  the  admission  of  each 
new  class,  and  especially,  the  period  of  encampment  be  signalized 
not  only  by  boyish  pranks,  but  by  personal  outrages  on  unoffending 
members  of  the  same  corps,  which  we  had  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  dark  ages  of  collegiate  institutions,  when  boyish  inmates  were 
congregated  in  large  numbers  away  from  the  restraints  of  family 
discipline ; — so  long  will  the  time,  skill,  and  patience  of  able  pro- 
fessors, which  should  be  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  difficult  scien- 
tific principles  and  their  applications  to  military  art,  be  engrossed  in 
supplying  the  defects  of  an  elementary  education,  which  should  have 
been  obtained  by  the  cadet  as  well,  or  better,  at  home ;  so  loner  will 
the  severe  mathematical  studies,  and  their  special  applications,  diffi- 
cult enough  to  task  a  well  disciplined  mind  even  with  the  prepara- 
tion provided  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  an(' 
geometry, — be  irksome  in  the  extreme,  and  be  never  mastered  to  anv 
useful  purpose  to  the  army  of  the  United  States,  by  more  than  on« 
ludf  of  the  graduates  of  the  Academy ; — so  long  will  the  country  be 
disappointed  in  the  subsequent  career  of  many  graduates,  for  whose 
military  instruction  and  training  all  these  appropriate  and  costly 
I>reparations  have  been  made. 
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Id  view  of  these  and  other  considerations  the  Board  of  Visitors 
unanimously  recommend  that  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  military  academy  be  so  modified  as  to  provide  as  follows : 

I.  The  Cadet  Corps  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
sist of  four  hundred  members,  to  which  each  state  and  territory  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  number  equal  to  its  representation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  from  the  country  at  large,  including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  and  he  shall  also  fill,  in  the  same  way,  any  vacancy  which  for 
any  cause  may  remain  unfilled,  for  three  months  after  the  annual 
examination  in  each  year. 

II.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  cadet  corps  until  he  has 
been  found  qualified  in  the  particulars  designated  by  law,  after  a 
public  examination  conducted  in  such  places,  at  such  times,  and  in 
such  manner  as  Congress  shall  prescribe ;  from  which  examination 
no  person  resident  of  that  portion  of  the  country  for  which  the  same 
is  held,  shall  be  excluded,  who  shall  present  credentials  from  the 
teacher  or  teachers  whom  he  had  last  attended,  that  he  is  over  sev- 
enteen, and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  unblemished  moral 
character,  and  personal  habits,  of  good  physical  strength  and  con- 
stitution, and  has  given  evidence  of  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind  foi 
the  studies  and  duties  of  a  military  career.  The  examiners  shall 
make  return  under  oath  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  persons  so 
presenting  themselves,  examined,  and  found  qualified,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  merit,  specifying  the  residence  and  school  or  school's 
which  they  have  attended  in  the  two  years  previous,  and  the  degree 
of  merit  exhibited  in  each  subject  of  the  examination.  And  all 
appointments  to  fill  vacancies  for  any  state  or  territory,  or  for  the 
country  at  large,  shall  be  made  from  these  returns,  and  in  the  order 
of  merit  as  assigned  by  the  examiners,  until  the  same  shall  be 
revised  by  new  regulations  of  the  Department. 

III.  No  person  shall  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  a 
suitable  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  unless  he 

1.  Shall  be  over  seventeen,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  Shall  possess  an  unblemished  moral  character  and  correct  per- 
sonal habits. 

3.  Shall  be  in  good  health,  and  in  no  way  incapacitate.!  by  want 
of  vigor  and  elasticity  of  physical  constitution  for  military  service. 

4.  Shall  possess  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  the  studies  of  the 
Military  Academy,  and  shall  give  evidence,  oral  and  written,  of  a 
good  English  education,  which,  in  view  of  the  wide  spread  facilities 
of  instruction  in  public  and  privato  schools,  might  very  properly 
embrace 
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(a.)  The  correct  use  of  the  EngliBli  language,  in  speaking,  read 
iDg,  and  writing  the  same. 

(b.)  Penmanship,  book-keeping,  and  elementary  drawing. 

(c.)  The  ability  to  perform  with  facility  and  accuracy  the  various 
operations  of  arithmetic. 

((/.)  The  elementary  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

(e.)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  American  geography  and  history, 
and  the  leading  features  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  State  of  his  residence. 

(f.)  Or  so  much  of  the  subjects  above  specified  as  shall  be  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  immediate  and  profitable  attention  of  the  Ca* 
dets  on  their  admission  to  the  special  studies  and  occupations  of  a 
military  school 

5.  Shall  make  a  written  declaration  of  his  desire  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  the  Cadet  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  for 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  which  service  he  assumes 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  cadet,  to  continue  in  the 
same  for  a  period  of  at  least  sixteen  years — bearing  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States, 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  paramount  to  all  obli- 
gations to  any  State  government,  authority,  or  constitution. 


APPENDIX. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Military  Academy 
for  1868,  contains  the  following  tables  and  documents  referred  to  in  the 
Report 

Table  A. — Showing  the  condition  in  life  of  the  parents  of  the  Cadets 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  from  1842  to  1868  inclusive. 

Table  B.->-Showing  the  number  of  Cadets  actually  admitted  into  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  from  each  State  and  Territory  from  its 
origin  March  16th,  1802,  to  October  19th,  1868. 

Table  0. — Showing  the  number  of  Cadets  who  have  graduated  at  the 
Military  Academy,  from  its  origin  to  1868,  with  the  State  and  Territo- 
ries where  appointed. 

Table  D.--Showing  the  whole  number  of  Cadets  admitted  and  the 
whole  number  graduated  from  each  State  and  Territory  from  1802  to  Oc- 
tober 1868,  together  with  the  percentage  of  those  who  graduated,  and  of 
who  failed,  out  of  the  whole  number  admitted  from  each  State,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Cadets  to  which  each  State  and  Territory  is  now  entitled,  according 
to  the  apportionment  of  members  of  Congress,  under  the  Census  of  1860. 
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OPINIONS  OF  COL.  THAYER  AND  OTHERS. 

(hi  the  reeommendatio7is  of  the  Board  of  VUiton  as  to  the  eonditiona  of 
admission  to  the  United  Slates  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Col.  Sylvanus  Thayer,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  from  1816  to  1831. 

"  The  Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  at  West  Point,  for  18C3, 
I  have  read  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  not  to  say  admiration.  The 
subject  of  the  admission  of  Cadets,  their  number,  age,  attainments,  and 
mode  of  appointment,  is  discussed  in  the  most  complete  and  able  manner, 
ne  laissan  t  rien  a  desirer^  as  far  as  I  can  see.  I  am  naturally  the  more 
pleased  from  finding  my  own  views  so  perfectly  reflected  in  muny  importr 
ant  particulars.  The  only  difference  I  notice  is  the  small  addition  to  my 
standard  of  attainment  ibr  admission.  I  not  only  agree  to  that,  but 
would  raise  the  standard  as  high  as  Congress  would  be  willing  to  adopt 
The  higher  the  standard,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  test  of  capacity. 
The  subject,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  is  not  a  new  one  with  me.  Moro 
than  forty  years  ago  I  made  my  fii*st  effort  to  have  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ment by  nomination,  done  away  with,  and  admission  by  open  competition 
adopted.  My  last  effort  before  the  late  one,  was  made  in  1858,  while  I 
was  in  command  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  during  the  absence  of  Gen. 
Totten.  At  the  same  time,  I  recommended  a  higher  standard  of  attain- 
ment, a  Board  of  Improvement,  and  some  of  the  other  changes  comprised 
in  my  "  Propositions,*'  but  with  little  expectation,  however,  that  my  soli- 
tary voice  would  be  heeded.  After  long  despairing,  I  am  now  encouraged 
and  cheered.  Admission  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  all,  may 
not  be  attained  as  soon  as  we  wish,  but  come  it  must  at  no  d  stant  day. 
Let  every  future  Board  of  Visitors  recall  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  your  excellent  Report ;  no  new  arguments  are  needed,  and  let  all  the 
publications  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  agitate  the  question 
unceasingly. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  perusal  of  the  "  Propositions, 
referred  to  in  Col.  Thayer's  letter,  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  1863,  with  "Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy."  So  far  as  the  Visitors  go,  their 
views,  and  those  of  Col.  Thayer,  are  almost  identical,  but  Col. 
Thayer's  communication  to  the  Secretary  includes  many  other  sug- 
gestions relating  to  the  instruction,  discipline,  and  administration 
of  the  institution,  which  we  hope  will  be  adopted  by  the  Secretary, 
and  embodied  in  the  Regulations. 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  suggested  by  Col.  Thayer,  wo 
should  like  to  see  the  theoretical  course  at  West  Point  reduced  to 
two  years ;  and  Special  Courses,  or  Schools  of  Application  and  Practice 
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esUblU'icd  for  the  Engineer,  Artillery,  Cavalry, 
open  only  to  tbose  who  should  shon  natnnlBpt 
ftinoiint  of  acquired  knowledge,  whether  gradu 
course  of  West  Point,  or  any  State  scientific  o 
a  competitive  exami nation.  In  each  of  these  cot 
should  be  a  graduation,  and  promotioD,  in  tl 
according  to  merit.  Oar  whole  system  of 
should  terminate  in  a  btafp  bchool,  open  only 
ditiun  to  the  knowledge  required  for  graduation 
above  special  courses,  should  have  had  at  lean 
experience  in  service.  While  members  of  tl 
candidates  for  the  Staff  Corps,  should,  if  calli 
authorities,  assist  without  compensation,  iu 
Encampments  of  the  Officers  of  the  State  M 
every  year  in  Sivitzcriand,  and  corresponding  t 
this  country  to  Teacher's  Institutes.  The  gr. 
School,  should  constitute  the  Staff  Corps,  from 
in  the  higher  offices  of  the  Regular  Army  shoi 
appointments  to  new  regiments  be  made. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Gek.  II.  K.  Oli' 
I  have  read  with  the  utmost  care,  the  Extract  ft 
Board  of  Exnmincrs  of  the  Militaij  Academy  at  W 
]S63,  and  most  heartily  concur  in  the  views  tLerei 
cially  in  that  portion  of  it,  which  recommends  a  co 
of  candidates  fur  adtnission.  In  all  its  relations  i 
stands  out  prominently  as  the  on1j  proper  mode  of 
Hy  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Academy,  h( 
aniination  in  ISIG,  by  invitation,  and  again  in  16] 
Board  of  Visitors  for  that  year,  enables  me  to  i 
authority.  These  visits  afforded  me  opportunitie,<i, 
tlie  utmost,  and  most  minutely,  to  become  intimate 
effvct  of  the  prevailing  method  of  selection,  and  < 
upon  character  and  scholar^ip  alter  admission,  as 
what  degree  of  tldcllty,  the  institution  was  answe 
rounding,  and  the  just  expectation  of  thecountiy  ; 
fied,  and  subsequent  observation  has  confirmed  mi 
whatever  of  deflcicncy  prevailed,  was  traceable  to 
aion.  Fwthful  teicbera  and  faithful  teaching  will 
but  they  can  not  make  good,  incompetent  natural  e 
■  vigor  and  life  into  sluggish  uatures.  I  siueerely  1: 
ment  will  feel  the  force  of  your  views,  and  comply 
mendable  recomoiendalions. 
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Resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  August,  1863. 

Whereas,  the  security  and  honor  of  the  whole  country  require  in  the 
military  ntid  naval  service  the  right  sort  of  men  with  the  right  sort  ol 
knowledge  and  training ;  cmd  whereas^  the  military  and  naval  schools  es- 
tablished to  impart  this  knowledge  and  training  will  fail  in  their  objecUi, 
unless  young  men  are  selected  as  students,  of  the  right  age,  with  suitable 
preparatory  knowledge,  with  vigor  of  body,  and  aptitude  of  mind,  for  the 
special  studies  of  such  schools;  and  whereon^  the  mode  of  determining  the 
qualifications  and  selecting  the  students,  may  be  made  to  test  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  elementary  education  given  in  the  several  States,  therefor 

JUsohed^  That  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
are  authorized  and  instructed  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  revise  the  terms  and  mode  of  admission  to  the  National  Military 
and  Naval  Schools,  so  as  to  invite  young  men  of  the  right  spirit,  and  with 
vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  mathematical  and  military  studies,  who 
aspire  to  serve  their  country  in  the  military  and  naval  service,  to  com- 
pete in  open  trial  before  intelligent  and  impartial  examiners  in  each  State, 
without  fear  or  favor,  without  reference  to  the  wealth,  or  poverty,  or  oc- 
cupation, or  political  opinions  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  for  such 
admission,  and  that  in  all  cases  the  order  of  admission  shall  be  according 
to  the  personal  merits  and  fitness  of  the  candidate.^ 

Extract  from  letter  of  Prof.  Monroe,  St  John's  College  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

I  rejoice  that  some  one  has  taken  hold  of  this  subject  at  last.  It  needs  only 
to  be  understood  to  be  adopted ;  for  I  can  not  see  from  what  quarter  any  oppo- 
sition to  it  can  arise.  You  rightly  observe  that  "all  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  several  States''  are  interested  in  this  mode  of  appointment.  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  many  of  the  Continental  States  admit  to  their  military  schools  the 
most  competent  young  men  who  present  themselves,  and  the  method  is  found 
to  be  as  economical  as  it  is  equitable.  Long  years  of  mnnowing  is  saved  to 
the  Government;  for  the  subjects  who  present  themselves  are,  of  course,  the 
most  capable.  For  several  years  I  was  a  witness  of  tlie  beneficial  effects  pro- 
duced on  3'outh  in  France  by  the  stimulation  of  their  energies  in  order  to  under- 
go an  examination  for  admission  into  the  military  or  naval  schools.  Our  present 
mode  of  appointment  appears  to  be  an  anomaly ;  for  while  monarchies  fiad  it 
expedient  to  adopt  a  less  exclusive  mode  of  sustaining  their  military  organiza- 
tions, wo  still  cling  to  one  founded  on  patronage  and  prerogative.  Many  of  our 
3''oung  men  in  different  colleges  and  educational  institutions  have  a  taste  and 
vocation  to  the  military  profession,  and  have  an  equal  right  to  compete  for  a 
place  in  the  only  lields  where  such  a  taste  can  be  gratUied — via ,  in  the  army 
and  navy.  These  careers  should  tlien  be  open  to  them.  There  is  danger  and 
want  of  policy  in  Suppressing  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  young  men  in  a 
nation  which  is,  say  what  we  can,  passionately  fond  of  miStary  glory. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.  S.  Military- 
Academy  at  West  Point  for  1864. 

Tlie  main  features  of  the  Report  of  the  Visitor*  for  1^3  we  most  cordially^ 
approve,  especially  its  recommendations  of  compettlive  examination,  and  raising 
the  age  and  qualifications  of  candidates  for  admission.  The  only  student  who 
obtained  his  appointment  through  competitive  examination  (introduced  into  hisi 
district  by  the  member  of  Congress  upoB  whose  recommendation  be  was  ap^ 
pomted  from  the  common  schools'^  of  New  York)  graduated  at  the  head  of  hW 
class  this  year. 

*  The  sueccMful  candidate,  out  of  twenty  euinpvliton^  vm  %  imrnXMnt  oS  ^%1t«A  KtAAww^^ 
b0  at/  ol'Ntw  York,  mad  f tood  ia  •^olmmhkf  Ooal  tiM  mVdAU  ^  ^Va 
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The  beneficial  effect  on  schools,  as  regards  both  pnpils  and  teach- 
ers, of  throwing  open  appointments  in  civil,  as  well  as  in  militarv 
and  naval  service,  to  competition,  and  giving  them  to  the  most  mer- 
itorious candidates,  on  examination,  is  thus  commented  on  in  the 
Report  of  the  Qaeen^s  Gommiaioners  on  the  Endowed  Schools  of 
Ireland: 

Tliis  measTiro  has  received  the  nDanimous  approval  of  our  bodj,  who  regard 
it  as  an  efTcctual  method  of  promoting  intermediate  education.  Tlie  experience 
ah*eady  obtained  respecting  the  operation  of  public  and  competitive  examina- 
tions, so  far  as  they  have  hitherto  been  tried,  leaves  no  doubt  on  our  niiuda  that 
the  extension  of  this  system  would,  under  judicious  management,  produce  verj 
beneficial  effects,  both  in  raising  the  standard  of  instruction,  and  in  stimulating 
the  efforts  of  masters  and  of  pupils.  Tlie  educational  tests  adtipted  n)r  exami- 
nations for  the  public  service  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  of  all  others  tlie  most 
general  in  their  character,  and  therefore,  those  best  calculated  to  direct  tlie 
efforts  of  teachers  to  that  course  of  mental  discipline  and  moral  training,  the  at- 
tainment of  which  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  the  chief  object  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. The  experience  of  the  civil  ser\nce  commission  has  shown  the  short- 
comings of  all  classes  in  the  most  general  and  most  elementary  branches  of  a 
litenir}'  and  scientific  education. 

The»e  views  are  strongly  corroborated  by  the  testimony,  a]^pended  to  the 
Beport,  of  prominent  teachers  and  educators  consulted  on  tlie  subject: 

Prof.  BuUeu,  in  the  Queen's  Ck)llege,  Cork,  remarks: — "No  movement  ever 
made  will  so  materially  advance  education  in  this  country  as  the  throwing  open 
public  situations  to  meritorious  candidates.  It  has  given  already  a  great  im- 
puhte  to  schools  and  will  give  greater.  Tlie  consequence  of  throwing  the  civil 
service  open  to  tlie  public  is  already  beginning  to  tell — although  only  in  opera- 
tion a  few  months,  it  has  told  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  in  this  city ;  and, 
from  what  I  can  see,  it  will  have  the  happiest  results  on  education  generally.*' 

Prof  King,  Head  Master  of  a  Grammar  School  at  Ennis,  writes: — "These 
examinations  have  already  caused  improvements  in  my  own  school  by  induc- 
ing me  to  give  instruction  in  branches  which  I  had  never  taught  before." 

The  Dean  of  Elphin,  the  Archdeacon  of  Waterford  and  the  Bishop  of  Doun, 
advocate  the  measure  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  produce  competition  be- 
tween schools,  and  to  stimulate  private  enterprise.  The  Bishop  of  Cashel 
"  thought  that  this  competition  would  be  more  valuable  than  the  endowment 
of  schools  giving  education  gratuitously." 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  views,  and  as  an  illustration  (^  the  benefits  likely 
to  accrue  both  to  the  cause  of  education  and  to  the  public  service  from  the  ex- 
tension of  the  system  of  competitive  examinations,  we  may  add  that,  at  the  late 
comfK?titive  examination  for  certificates  of  merit  held  by  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety, Mr.  Samuel  Chapman,  who  was  educated  solely  by  the  Incorporated  So- 
ciety, as  a  foundation  boy,  obtained  the  first  place  and  a  prize  of  £5.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  success  the  Bank  of  Ireland  immediately  appointed  him  to  a 
clerkship.  Mr.  Chapman  was  originally  elected  to  the  Pococke  Institution,  from 
a  parish  school,  by  a  competitive  examination;  and  on  his  leaving  the  Santry 
school  Prof.  Galbraith  appointed  him  his  assistant  in  Trinity  CoUege,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  skill  in  drawing  which  he  exhibited,  and  his  knowledge  of  matho- 
matlcS)  as  proved  by  b\a  flnoV  «:uLmTiTk\^QTu 
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The  Bill  making  appropriation  for  the  Military  Academy  being  nnder  consid- 
eration, Senator  Anthonj,  ofR.  Island,  remained  on  the  following  amendment: 

And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  hereafter,  in  all  appointments  of  cadets  to  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  selections  for  such  appointments  in  the  ■ 
several  districts  shall  be  made  from  the  candidates  according  to  their  respective 
merits  and  qualifications,  to  be  determined  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  War  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

.  This,  Mr.  President,  is  substantially  the  proposition  which  I  offered  at  the  last 
session ;  and  although  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  for  it  the  assent  of  the 
Senate,  mainly  from  an  apprehension  of  practical  difficulties  in  carrj'ing  out  what 
is  admitted  to  be  a  desirable  reform  if  it  could  bo  effected,  yet  the  general  ex- 
pression  of  Senators  was  so  much  in  favor  of  the  principle,  and  I  have  been  so 
much  strengthened  in  my  views  on  the  subject  by  subsequent  reflection  and  ex- 
amination, that  I  am  emboldened  to  renew  it. 

I  differ  entirely  from  those  who  are  fond  of  disparaging  the  Military  Academy. 
It  has  been  of  incalculable  service  to  the  country ;  it  is  the  origin  and  the  con- 
stant supply  of  that  military  science  without  which  mere  courage  would  be 
constantly  foiled,  and  battles  would  be  but  Indian  fights  on  a  large  scale.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  Mexican  war,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  West  Point  shone 
with  conspicuous  luster,  it  is  safe  to  leave  the  vindication  of  the  Academy  to  the 
gallant  and  able  men  who  have  illustrated  the  annals  of  the  war  that  is  now 
raging.  Nor  have  its  mdirect  advantages  been  less  marked  than  its  direct.  It 
has  kept  aliv^  a  military  spirit,  and  kept  up  a  good  standard  of  military  instruc- 
tion in  the  volunteer  militia.  It  furnished,  from  its  graduates  who  have  retired 
from  the  Army,  scores  of  men  who  rushed  to  the  head  of  our  new  levies,  who 
organized  and  instructed  them,  inspired  them  with  confidence,  and  led  them 
over  many  a  bloody  field  to  many  a  glorious  victory.  Largo  numbers  of  our 
best  volunteer  oflBcers  owe  their  instruction  indirectly  to  "West  Point 

To  say  that  no  course  of  military  instruction  can  make  a  pupil  a  military  ge- 
nius, can  create  in  him  that  rare  (juality  that  takes  in  at  a  glance,  almost  by  in- 
tuition, the  relative  strength  of  great  masses  opposed  to  each  other,  and  that 
power  of  combination  which  can  bring  an  inferior  force  always  in  greater  num- 
ber upon  the  severed  portions  of  a  superior  force,  is  very  true.  To  discard  mil- 
itary education  on  that  accv->unt  would  be  like  shutting  up  the  schools  and  col- 
leges because  they  can  not  turn  out  Miltons  and  Burkes  and  Websters.  Edu- 
cation do<^s  not  create,  it  develops  and  enlarges  and  inspires  and  elevates.  It 
will  make  the  perfect  flower,  tlie  majestic  tree,  from  the  little  seed;  but  it  must 
liave  the  seed.  And  what  I  desire  is  that  the  Academy  at  "West  Point  should 
have  the  b<»at  seed ;  that  its  great  resources,  its  careful  culture,  its  scientific  ap- 
pliances, should  not  be  wasted  on  second-rate  material. .  The  Academy  has 
never  had  a  fair  chance;  the  country  has  not  bad  a  ?a\T  \:WTv<:ft\  ^\^  XiO^^Vvi^ 
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the  country.  I  dcsiro  that  the  Act  demy  shall  begin^  as  it  goes  on,  upon  the 
not  had  a  fair  chance.  This  is  what  I  want  them  all  to  have,  and  especially 
competitive  principle.  As  all  its  standing,  all  its  honors,  are  won  by  competi- 
tion, so  should  the  original  right  to  compete  for  them  be  won.  I  would  giTe 
all  the  youth  of  the  country  a  fair  chance ;  and,  more  desirable  than  that.  I 
would  give  the  country  a  fair  chance  for  all  its  youth.  I  woold  haye  the 
Academy  tllhtd  up  by  those  young  men  who,  upon  examination  by  competent 
judges,  should  be  found  most  likely  to  render  the  best  sen'ice  to  the  country ; 
to  make  the  best  officers ;  whose  qualifications,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral, 
whose  tastes  and  habits,  should  seem  to  best  fit  them  for  military  life. 

But,  it  is  objected,  no  such  examination  would  be  infallible.     Of  course  it 
would  not  be.     No  human  judgment  is  infallible.    Our  deliberations  are  not  in- 
fallible; but  therefore  shall  we  not  deliberate?    The  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
,  Court  are  not  infallible;  therefore  shall  we  abolish  the  court? 

A  Senator.    The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  say  yes. 

Mil  Antiioxy.  I  know  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Halk] 
would  say  "  Yes."  He  would  abolish  both  the  Academy  and  the  Court,  and  I 
can  well  suppose  that  the  policy  which  would  abolish  the  one  might  al>olish  the 
other.  But  although  such  an  examination  would  not  be  infallible,  it  would,  if 
properly  organized  and  property  conducted,  accomplish  much  toward  the  reform 
which  all  admit  to  be  desirable,  if  it  be  practicable.  It  can  not  be  d:ubted  tliat 
the  young  men  who  would  come  out  best  from  puch  a  trial  wou'd,  as  a  IkxIv, 
be  superior  to  those  who  are  selected  upon  mere  personal  prefen^nces,  and  these 
preferences  generally  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  parents;  not  Hr  their  own 
qualifications,  but  as  a  recognition  of  the  politicjvl  services  of  their  fathers. 

But,  n^ain,  it  was  objected  w^en  I  made  this  proposition  a  year  ago  that  it 
was  not  equal ;  because,  in  giving  to  any  given  place  of  examination,  some 
young  men  would  have  further  to  travel  than  others !  If  thte  objection  had 
not  been  gravely  made  by  men  for  whom  I  have  tlie  highest  respect  I 
should  be  tempted  to  call  it  puerile.  A  boy  asks  the  privilege  of  going  a  hun- 
dred nnles  to  the  place  of  examination,  and  is  told  that  he  can  not  have  it  be- 
cause another  boy  will  have  to  go  two  hundred  miles,  and  another  hut  fifty,  and 
it  is  not  equal  I  The  fact  that  either  of  them  would  go  five  hundred  miles  on 
foot  for  the  opportunity  of  competition  is  not  taken  into  the  account.  On  the 
same  principle  our  ekx'tions  are  not  equiil,  for  one  man  must  travel  further  than 
another  to  reach  the  polls.  For  a  boy  who  can  not  obtain  the  means  to  trayel 
from  his  home  to  the  place  of  examinr.tion — and  there  will  be  very  few  such  of 
tliose  who  would  be  likely  to  pass  high  in  the  examination — the  plan  propoeed 
would  be  no  worse,  certainly,  than  the  present  system;  for  those  who  have  the 
means  the  diflerence  in  travel  is  too  small  an  item  to  enter  into  the  account 

No  plan  can  be  made  perfectly  equal.  Shall  we  therefore  refuse  to  make  n 
larp^  advance  toward  equality?  Certainly  the  system  which  invites  a  competi- 
tion from  all  who  are  in  a  condition  to  avail  themselves  of  it  is  more  equal  tnan 
that  which  excludes  all  competition.  But  although  equality  in  the  advantages 
of  the  Academy  is  vcTy  desirable,  and  although  the  amendment  proposed  would 
be  a  long  step  in  that  direction,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  that  I  urge  it^  It  is 
not  to  give  ail  the  young  men  an  equal  chance  for  the  Academy,  it  is  to  gire 
the  Academ/*  a  chance  for  the  best  young  men  ;  and  although  even  under  tliii 
system  the  'jest  young  men  will  often  fail  of  success,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that 
many  moro  of  i\iou\  tjVW  eii^j^it  iVv^  ^arvvco  than  under  the  present  system. 
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Nor  will  the  adrantagres  of  thw  coropctition  be  confined  to  those  who  reach 
the  prize  for  which  so  many  will  struggle.  An  incalculable  although  an  inci- 
dental benefit  will  accrue  to  the  thousands  whose  youthful  hearts  will  be  stirred 
oy  aii  honorable  ambition,  and  who  will  cultivate  their  minds  by  liberal  studies ' 
and  develop  their  physical  power  by  manly  exercises  in  the  struggle  ui>on  which 
the  humblest  may  enter,  and  in  which  the  proudest  can  obtain  only  what  ho 
fairly  earns.  Under  the  present  syptcra  the  Academy  wastes  full  half  its 
strength  u()on  boys  who  never  ought  to  be  admitted,  and  whose  natural  inca- 
pacity derives  but  little  benefit  from  the  partial  training  that  they  receive  there. 
Under  the  system  proposed,  the  Academy  would  exert  its  influence  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  brightest  and  most  aspiring  boys  all  over  the  country,  stimulating 
them  to  the  pursuit  of  such  studies  and  to  the  formation  of  such  habits  as,  if 
tlicy  fail  to  carry  them  to  West  Point,  will  help  to  conduct  them  to  usefulness 
and  honor  in  whatever  path  of  life  they  may  choosCg 

But,  again,  we  are  met  with  the  objection  that  this  proposition  is  impractica- 
ble, that  it  looks  very  well  on  pnper,  but  that  it  can  not  be  carried  into  effect. 
Let  us  see.  It  is  quite  safe  to  conclude  that  what  has  been  done  can  be  done, 
and  that  what  wise  and  judicious  people  do,  and  persist  in  doing  af\er  experi- 
ment, is  proper  to  be  done.  What  is  the  most  wariike  nation  of  Europe? 
What  notion  of  Europe  has  carried  military  science  to  the  highest  degree? 
What  nation  of  Europe  has  the  greatest  genius  for  organization?  You  will  say 
the  Frcn(?h.  Let  us  see  what  is  their  sytem.  I  read  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission  appointed  by  Congress  in  1860  to  visit  the  Military  Acadenjy  at  West 
Point,  and  report  upon  the  system  of  instruction ;  a  commission  of  which  you, 
Mr.  rresld.nf,  [Mr.  Foot,]  were  a  member: 

Among  tlie  European  systems  of  military  education  that  of  France  is  preemi- 
nent. Tlie  stimulating  principle  of  competition  extends  throughout  the  whole 
system;  it  exists  in  the  appointment  of  the  ftudent,  in  his  progrt.«<s  tlirough  the 
preliminary  sciiool.^^,  in  his  tnmsfer  to  the  higher  8c1km)18,  in  his  promotion  to  the 
Array,  aiui  ih  his  advancement  in  his  subsoquont  career.  Tlie  distinguishing 
features  of  tlie  French  svstom  are  thus  described  bv  the  British  commissioners. 

"  1.  The  proportion,  fotinclcd  apparently  ui>on  principle,  which  ofilccrs  educated 
In  militiiry  scliools  are  m.:de  to  bear  to  tliose  promoted  for  service  from  the 
ranks.  2.  Tiie  mature  age  at  wliicli  mililary  educuti(m  begins.  3.  The  system 
of  tliorougli  competition  on  which  it  is  founded.  4.  Tlie  extensive  State  assist- 
ance afiorded  t)  successful  candidates  for  entrance  into  militarv  schools  when- 
ever  tl»eir  circumstances  require  it.     ♦     ♦     ♦     ♦     ♦    ♦ 

Admission  to  the  military  schools  of  Franco  can  only  bo  gained  through  u 
puV>lic  comixjtitive  examination  by  those  who  have  received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  from  tlio  lycces  or  public  schools,  and  from  the  orphan 
School  oftiH  FK'che. 

A  powerful  infiuf»nce  has  thus  been  exercised  upon  the  character  of  education 
in  France.  The  importance  of  certain  studies  has  been  gradually  reduced,  while 
those  of  a  scientific  character,  entering  more  directly  into  the  pursuits  of  life, 
have  been  c-.nsiantly  elevat'^'d. 

The  two  great  elementary  military  schools  are  the  School  of  St.  Cyr  and  tho 
Polytechnic  School.  These,  as  well  as  the  other  military  schools,  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Minister  of  War,  with  whom  the  authorities  of  the  schools  are  in 
direct  coraniunicatiou.  Commissions  in  the  infantry,  cavalry,  and  marines  can 
only  bo  obtiiined  by  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  or  by  passing  successfully 
through  the  School  of  St.  Cyr,  admi:ision  to  which  is  gained  by  the  competitive 
examination  already  referred  to.'' 

Again,  the  Commission  say,  speaking  of  the  School  of  St.  Cyr: 

The  admission  is  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  all  youths,  French  by 
birlh  or  by  naturalization,  who,  on  the  1st  of  January  preceding  their  caididatui'e^ 
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were  not  low  than  aiiloeti  and  not  more  than  twent] 
instion  Are  also  &dmitl«d  Bolilien  in  ttie  ruikg  betne 
jciins  who,  at  tlie  date  ofita  commencemcDt,  bsTB  I 
-llipir  reKimenta  for  two  jears. 

A  board  of  e^taminem  pawwn  through  Prance  once 
■11  who  prenoDt  tliemselTca  haTinp  the  prescribed  qu 

A  lift  ofiiuth  caadid;i(e8  aa  are  fuand  eligible  for  i 
miCted  to  tlie  Minieu^r  ofWar.  The  number  of  Tan 
terniined,  and  ihe  cundidatce  admitlcit  arc  taken  in  1 

Twenty -aevcn,  or  snmelimea  a  itreater  niiniber.  a 


Tor  adiiiisaion  Cu  the  Staff-S<-liool  at  Paria.    Tliis 
■crvps  ua  a  stimulus  to  oxerlion.  the  permission  bcii 
in  the  claasitlcotinn  by  order  of  merit. 

In  regard  to  the  Polj-technie  School,  liie  Commisa 
Adm'!>!)!nn  to  the  .Sflinol.iii,  and  has  been  ai nee 
1794,  obljiincd  by  competition  in  a  peoeral  eiamina 
to  all,  Kvery  Frcnuli  youtli  bilween  the  nt;'^  of  ai: 
the  army  up  to  the  agv  of  twenty-11  vo)  may  offer  bin 
Tliis  is  tlie  system  whidi  waa  onjnnizod  hy  Camot 
by  Xiijiolfoii.  Under  Miis  system  the  French  arm] 
oforicaniailiiin,  ila  high  duniiiliiie,  its  adcuce,  ita  dai 
But  nut  tlie  Kiviicfa  alone  hiiTC  adopted  Iheconipc 
all  wliose  trjdilioiia  are  nrislocrotical,  wlicrc  pronjoti 
boen  inuclu  by  patroiin^  and  by  pnrohafe,  the  slurd 
tiuu  liua  pimlied  away  ttic  obelnictiona  that  have  bin 
army,  and  linvc  opened  iliem  to  merit,  come  fVom  wl 
couimenccment  of  the  Crimean  niir,  llie  En^cliali  [ 
evident  iiiferuirily  of  llieir  army  to  llio  Freiieh.  T 
how  tu  tike  care  of  their  men,  or  how  to  Gtflit  llienL 
British  jiluek  and  Britlali  [lersiftencc  vindicated  1 
have  and  always  will,  it  wnf  nut  till  lliou^uuds  of  li>' 
niijihl  liiive  been  saved  iiudor  a  belter  iiyBli  ni.  Ku 
pLTiiiitt'tl  tliat  niemori.ble  tlinrge  at  iLilokluvn.  wli 
tlio  shipidily  that  ordered  it  as  K)r  the  valor  that  c 
been  suiij;  in  veritea  nearly  na  bud  ua  llie  ):eLier.iI' 
Al^er  llie  war,  tlic  KnjcHah  Gnvenimciil,  with  tlie  ] 
u-iiiilly  diMtin;.iii»lie«  It,  eame.  without  diflleul'ly,  to 
wan  better  lluin  Ciniily  in  utQeerini;  the  army,  and  lb 
put  iti<  epaulets  uiion  llie  nliouMcr  of  those  who  coul 
lead  Ihem  ]>ro|ierly  than  upon  lliose  who  could  trnee 
qiie:or.  or  "jjose  imelea  could  return  mcmbera  of 
theltoy.il  Military  Aendemy,  whieh  had  licon  Hllnl 
wos  tlin  «-n  open  lo  public  eomjiolition.  On  this  aul 
inlerei'tinf.'  and  valiinble  report  of  the  Visitora  of  the 
Tlie  aamo  prineiple  was  applied  to  appointmenls 
reKiin"nlH  eiilled  fi.r  by  the  exigencies  of  the  great  w. 
brrK'ireiij.-ajnil. 
SubjiHln,  lime,  and  place  of  examinalion  were  offlci 

ciim]Hwed  of  men  of  good  <'Oramon  t=cu"ie,  military  oW 
Icaebera  iind  eduisitnts.  Thi;  reaultn,  as  stated  in  a 
Ji^ira  htlcr,  on  extending  ibis  prineipie  to  all  publi< 
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ments  and  promotions  in  eyery  department  of  the  public  service,  were  as  fol- 
lows: in  the  competitive  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  candidates  from  all  classes  of  society  appeared — sons  of  merchants, 
attonieys,  clergymen,  mechanics,  and  noblemen,  and  among  the  successful  com- 
prti^ors  every  cJass  was  represented.  Among  the  number  was  the  son  of  a  mo- 
chunic  in  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  the  son  of  an  earl  who  was  at  that  timo 
a  c:ibiui't  minister — the  gniduates  of  nutioual  schools,  and  the  students  of  £ton, 
and  other  great  public  schools. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Edward  Chadwick,  in  a  report  before  the  National  Social 
Science  Association,  at  Cambridge  in  1 862,  says : 

"  Out  of  an  average  three  hundred  patronage-appointed  cadets  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  ofiBcors  of  engineers  and  the  artillery,  during 
the  live  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  open  competition  for 
admission  to  the  Academy,  there  were  fifty  who  were,  aller  long  and  indul- 
gent trial  and  with  a  due  regard  to  inlluential  parents  and  patron**,  dismissed 
for  hopeless  inciipacity  for  the  service  of  those  scientific  corps.  During  the 
five  subs«*quent  years,  which  have  been  years  of  the  open-competition  prin- 
ciple, there  has  not  been  one  dismissed  for  incapacity.  Moreover,  the  general 
standard  of  capacity  has  been  advantxjd.  An  eminent  professor  of  this  univer- 
sity, who  has  tiiught  as  well  under  the  patronage  as  under  the  competitive  sys- 
tem at  that  Academy,  declares  that  the  quality  of  mind  of  the  average  of  the  ca- 
dets ha.^  been  improved  by  the  competition,  so  much  so  that  he  considers  that  the 
present  average  quality  of  the  mind  of  cadets  there,  though  the  sorts  of  attain- 
ment are  dilTercnt,  has  been  brought  up  to  the  average  of  the  first-class  men  of 
this  (Cambridge)  univer?>ity,  which  of  itself  is  a  great  gain.  Another  result,  the 
opposite  to  that  which  was  confidently  predicted  by  the  opponents  to  the  princi- 
ple, has  been  that  the  average  physical  power  or  bodily  strength,  instead  of  be- 
ing diminished,  is  advanced  beyond  the  average  of  their  predecessors." 

I  read  this  also  from  the  same  report : 

Another  result  of  immense  importance  to  the  educational  interests  of  Great 
Britain  has  followed  the  introduction  of  these  open  competitive  examinations 
for  appointments  to  the  military  and  naval  scrhoold,  to  the  East  India  service,  as 
well  as  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  principal  clerkships  in  the  war,  admiralty,  ordnance, 
and  homo  departments  of  the  Government  A  stimulus  of  the  most  healthy 
and  powerful  kind,  worth  more  than  millions  of  pecuniary  endowment,  has  been 
given  to  all  the  great  schools  of  the  country,  including  the  universities  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  cimdidates,  gradu- 
ates of  Trinity  CJollege,  Dublin,  had  succeeded  over  competitors  from  Oxford  and 
Edinburg  in  obtaining  valuable  appointments  in  the  East  India  ser\'ice,  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  latter  universities  began  to  look  to  their  laurels.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  to  the  master  of  any  important  school  that  some  of  his  leading  pu- 
pils might  compete  in  these  examinations,  and  that  his  own  reputation  as  a 
teacher  depended  in  a  measure  on  the  success  or  failure  of  these  pupils,  he  had 
a  new  motive  to  impart  the  mostVigorous  and  thorough  training. 

Such  has  been  the  result  in  France  and  in  England.  We  are  not  without 
examples  at  home.  The  competitive  system  has  been  tried  in  repeated  in- 
stances here  in  the  appointments  both  to  the  Military  and  the  Naval  Academy. 
Several  Representatives  in  Congress,  with  a  conscientious  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  them,  have  given  their  patronage  to  the  result  of  general 
competition,  among  them  the  gentleman  who  so  ably  represented,  in  the  last 
Congress,  the  district  in  which  I  live.  The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
Here,  again,  I  will  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  1 863 : 

The  principle  itself,  of  selection  by  merit,  either  in  the  mode  of  public  exami- 
nation or  of  careful  and  searching  inquiry  by  competent  and  impartial  educators 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  parties  to  whom  custom,  and  not  law,  had  as- 
signed the  grave  responsibility  of  nominating  candidates,  has  been  voluntarily 
applied  in  several  Congressional  districts.  Not  a  cadet  known  to  have  beeik 
thus  selected  and  appointed  has  ever  broken  down  ftom  want  of  vigor  of  body 
or  mind,  or  failed  to  reach  and  maintain  an  honorable  position  on  the  merit-roll 
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ofthe  Apademj;  and  U>  thi«  careful  Helertion  l)y  the 
itf  of  llie  piiviletre  tii^corded  to  Uicm  u  the  country 
DCiit  and  uiMliil  offlwre. 

Ttie  asme  report  makes  eoipe  obicrvatiori*  on  ano 
To  Ilic  objn^tion  llial  xck-clion  by  public  rompctili' 
expense,  ve  reply  llmt  any  sxpoiise  wliifh  will  dc 
aRH'int  tlie  Auiilemy,  wliidi  tlie  present  Rystem  of  p 
■lirpclly  and  indiroctly  to  evoke  and  furler,  and  nlii 
exclude  inoonipctciit  and  secure  (lie  m rviica  of  vigt 
offioerK  for  every  arm  of  Hie  service,  will  bu  well  itic 
there  will  be  n')  more  expenw  iti  >tf>k-ctinp  and  fd 
cadets  on  tlibt  ]>lan  tlian  on  tlie  present.  Tlie  tno 
appuiijicd  by  palnmaint  and  fulled  to  gradiiale,  (vt 
and  iD<lirM'tly,  each  year  a  mutli  lar^ccr  f-Mm  lliaii  it 
excluded  tlicm  in  advance  Ihim  (lie  itialilutiini  by  ci: 
fllliii?  tUeir  places  by  better  men ;  and  llii'ir  eiclu 
tnalcrial  would  liave  been  an  ineaWIable  piin  to  li 
discipline,  iiicreasinic  the  value  of  ita  iustruclioa,  a 
larger  number  of  competent  ofiicers. 

Even  under  tlio  despotic  government  of  Austria  t 

been  adopted  for  tlie  lii(:licr  places,  and  it  has  bet 

Italy.     In  AuFtria  evert-  Bubjcct  can  claim  adniiN>io 

OD  payment  of  the  co>t  of  his  iuslrutlion  ;  and  all  tb 

ore  OD  tlie  competilivc  gyntem.     On  tliia  subject  I 

Uilitary  Kducalion  and  Schools,  by  Hon.  Henry  B 

verj'  front  rank  of  the  gTcat  educators,  and  who  give 

the  weight  of  a  name  wliicli  alone  should  incline  us 

The  yearly  cxaminaliiin!>,  the  manner  in  which  th 

uninations  tell  on  llic  Biial  one,  and  the  carcfnl  cla 

tlie  order  of  merit,  ri'mindcd  us  of  the  system  of  the 

other  Bchijol  wc  have  «een.    •    •    •    ■ 

The  Brrongcments  for  the  (toneml  i-taff-ficlionl  rp<|i 

In  our  re|>ort  ujion  Austrian  schools  we  have  sp4'< 

reninrkable  fiir  ils  thorcm^h  and  open  o.mpetitivc  c 

and  its  very  iienaiblc  plan  of  study.     Admission  to  ii 

olBccrH  of  all  arms.    Tlie  pupils  are  nut  unduly  ovei 

haps  there  is  even  room  lur  one  or  two  more  subject 

U  done  seems  10  be  dune  tlioroufihly.    Tlic  oftlivl 

IcBvhiK  the  rchool,  accorditiK  as  the  abililius  they  I 

■idered  a  criterion  of  tlicir  titiiesm  for  eniploymciii  < 

this  order  they  enter  the  alalf  cnrpii.    The  oonscq 

knows  distinctly,  tVom  the  time  tliiit  ho  first  compel 

tInaJ  exnmhiHtion  on  leavinfc.  tliat  tlie  order  in  wl 

depends  entirely  on  liis  own  exertions  and  success  a 

us  lliat  this  open  competition  produced  a  spirit  of  c< 

students  as  great,  if  no!  greater,  than  any  we  met  w 

I  quote  from  llio  sumo  work  in  regard  to  the  milit 

Admission  into  the  artillcir  and  engineer  school  i 

ward  of  the  most  difliiifruii'lied  pupils  of  the  Arc 

speiidinp:  their  last  year  in  that  institution  in  the  stu 

ics,  chemistry,  and  arctiiterlural  drawing,  are  trujial 

their  education  to  the  school  of  the  artillery'  and  en^ 

The  stalT-Ncliool,  Ihu  liirmalion  of  which  dales  fron 

b^  oBlcers  of  (he  ijii^inlry  and  cavalry,  who  must  be 

night  years  upon  their  cntranco.    It  is  carried  on  up 

■minalion,  the  ablest  entering  tlie  stuff  corps  io  that 

In  the  same  work  Ur.  Barnard  cbaractorizes  the  i 

The  most  striking  TeHtures  in  the  system  of  this  e 
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•nrl  throufrbout  the  course,  are,  that  it  is  distinctly  competitiye,  that  it  admits 
yrjiy  younj?  officers,  and  that  while  the  woric  is  considerable,  the  subjects  for 
■tiidy  are  not  numerous.  In  these  three  points  it  differs  considerably  from  the 
Prussian  staflT-scliool,  in  which  the  students  are  [?enorally  older,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  comp  etition  is  not  so  fully  carriwl  out  In  the  Austrian  school  the  stu- 
dantsare  pi  aced.  on  enterinjf,  in  the  order.which  their  entrance  examination 
has  just  fixed.  They  are  examined  once  a  month  durinfi^  their  stay.  On  leav- 
ing: the  School  their  respective  places  are  a^ain  determined,  and  they  have  a 
claim  for  appointments  in  the  statf  corps  in  the  exact  order  in  which  tiie>  were 
placed  on  leaving  the  school.     In  Belgium  the  comfietitivo  system  is  fully  adopted. 

The  following  testimony  is  from  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  principle  of 
competitive  examination  for  admission  into  the  public  ser\'iec,  road  Ijcfi^re  Sec- 
tion F.  Kconomic  Science  and  Statistics  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  Leeds,  September  '21,  1 858,  by  Edward  Chadwick : 

Mr.  Canon  M<M<ely  attests  that  the  "qunlifications  of  the  whole"  body  of 
competitive  candidates  appeared  to  rise  aliove  the  general  "level  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  countr>'."  It  is  stated  in  evidence  l>efore  the  commisrtioners  for  in- 
quiring into  the  moans  of  im]>roving  the  sanitary  condition  of  thf  nrmv.  that  this 
was  most  decidedly  so  of  the  whole  body  of  competing  candidates  f«»r  medical 
appointments  in  the  Kast  India  service  Mr.  Canon  Mosely  conolndes  his  report 
on  the  last  year's  experience  in  the  following  terms:  "With  refort-nce  to  the 
general  s(K>pe  and  tendency  of  competitive  examinations,  I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted the  observation,  that  the  consciou-Jnoss  which  success  in  such  examina- 
tions brings  with  it  in  early  life  of  a  jKiwcr  to  act  resolutel}*  on  a  determinate 
plan,  and  to  atrhiove  a  difficult  success,  contributes  more  than  the  conseiousnesa 
of  tiilent  to  the  formation  of  a  manly  and  honorable  character,  and  to  success  on 
whatever  career  a  man  may  enter." 

The  report  of  the  hist  Board  of  Visitors  at  West  Point,  from  which  I  have 
rea<l,  I  believe  has  not  yet  been  printed  by  Congress;  I  have  read  from  a 
pamphlet  copy  of  it  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Education.  Tlie  Board  was  com- 
posed, as  it  usually  is,  of  men  of  high  character  and  ability.  After  a  full  and 
laborious  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  they  unanimously  and  earnestly 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  competitive  system. 

If  the  appointments  to  fill  and  maintain  the  corps  at  this  maximum  ffiiur  hun- 
dred] can  be  selected  out  of  the  many  American  youths  an>bitious  to  si.»rve  their 
country  in  ti.e  Army,  on  the  plan  of  an  open  competitive  examination  in  the 
several  States,  the  Visitors  believe  that  ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  thus 
appointed  will  go  through  the  whole  course  with  honor,  and  the  avenigo  ability, 
scholarship,  and  good  conduct  of  the  whole  corps  will  equal  that  now  reached 
by  the  first  ten  of  each  class. 

With  such  experience  of  other  nations,  with  such  examples  at  home,  I  sub- 
mit that  wo  may  safely  in  this  republican  country  give  our  young  men  the  priy- 
ileges  that  are  conceded  in  imperial  France  and  in  aristocratic  England ;  that 
we  may  safely  place  competition  against  patronage,  and  give  to  modest  merit 
a  chance  with  pretentious  imbecility.  I  would  go  somewhat  further  in  the 
competitive  system.  I  would  not  have  the  Army  or  the  Navy  officered  exclu- 
sively by  the  graduates  of  the  national  Academics.  If  any  young  man,  at  his  own 
expense,  and  by  his  own  study  and  aptitude  for  the  profession,  has  fitted  him- 
self for  a  command  in  either,  let  the  competition  be  open  to  him  equally  with 
those  who  have  been  instructed  at  the  public  expense,  and  let  the  epaulets  rest 
on  the  shoulders  that  are  most  worthy  to  wear  them.  But  I  do  not  propose  to 
follow  the  subject  to  this  extent  at  present.  I  shall  be  abundantly  content  if 
tlie  Senate  will  adopt  the  competitive  system,  which  has  worked  so  well  in  other 
countries  and  so  well  here  as  far  as  it  has  been  tricl,  in  the  Military  Academy. 
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ARTILLERY  SCHOOL  AT  FORTRESS  MONROE. 


HISTORICAL  NOTIOX. 

The  Artillery  School  of  the  United  States  Array  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  was  organized  and  opened  April  1,  1868,  under  a  code  of 
regulations  and  programme  of  instruction  drawn  up  by  Col.  William 
F.  Barry  (who  was  placed  in  command  from  the  start),  and  ap- 
proved by  the  General  of  the  Army.  After  two  years  of  expe- 
rience the  code  and  programme  were  revised^  and  the  present  sys- 
tem established.  The  class  of  1868  and  of  1869,  consisted,  each, 
of  twenty  lieutenants  of  artillery,  and  of  the  whole  Dumber,  thirty- 
eight  were  sent  back  to  their  regiments  after  having  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination.  To  this  number  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  (April)  1871,  sixteen  more  out  of  the  class  of  twenty  were 
found  qualified  to  return  to  their  respective  regiments;  twenty 
more  are  now  in  the  progress  of  instruction,  constituting  together 
one-half  of  all  the  officers  of  that  grade  belonging  to  the  artillery. 

COURSE    OF   INSTRUCTION.* 

The  course  of  theoretical  instruction  embraces  the  subjects  of 
mathematics,  ordnance,  and  gunnery,  military  engineering  and  sur- 
veying, military  history,  and  military,  constitutional,  and  interna- 
tional law.  The  method  of  pursuing  these  studies  is  very  similar 
to  that  pursued  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  viz.,  by 
recitations,  questions,  and  demonstrations  at  the  blackboard.  In 
military  history  each  officer  is  required,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
recitations,  to  prepare  and  read  before  the  class  and  staff  of  the 
school  two  essays  or  memoirs  upon  some  battle,  campaign,  or  the 
military  events  of  some  epoch  of  peculiar  interest. 

The  topics  for  these  essays  are  selected  by  the  instructor  in  mili- 
tary history,  with  the  approval  of  the  commandant  and  superintend- 
ent of  instruction,  and  are  generally  confined  to  events  not  prior  to 
Uie  last  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  necessary  maps,  instruments,  and  apparatus  for  the  elucida- 

*  Report  of  Col.  Barry,  dat«d  September  13,  1871. 
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tiOD  or  practical  application  of  the  Tarions  : 
raoge  of  the  theoretical  conree  have  to  a  co 
flnpplied  to  the  school  by  rcquisiUons  upon  t 
nance  Departments  of  the  Army.  They  are 
are  of  the  greatest  value. 

iQitructioiu  in  the  theoretical  course  is  < 
of  aatumn,  winter,  and  the  earlj  spring,  exce] 
ematicB,  which  anaroidably  has  to  be  given 
May,  June,  July,  and  Aagnrt. 

The  course  of  practical  inatmctian  is  pc 
permits,  throughout  the  entire  year,  but  is  m 
during  the  raoDths  of  aummer  and  autumn, 
of  the  service  of  every  species  of  gun,  how: 
in  the  United  States  military  service;  of  i 
kinds  of  projectiles  and  fuses ;  the  laying  of 
plane-tables,  and  telemeters,  for  ascert^ning 
manteuvrcs ;  transportation  and  other  bandli 
nance,  and  particularly  of  the  16-inch  guns  a 
of  13-inch  mortars  and  their  beds,  and  of 
wliich  has  been  adopted  into  the  artillery  of 

The  practical  course  also  includes  very  ft 
every  description  of  ordnance;  the  duties  of 
as  they  immediately  concern  officers  of  srtill 
and  recitation  in  tlic  tactics  for  light  and 
mnch  of  the  tactics  for  infantry  a<  is  esscnti 

Guns,  carriages,  ammunition,  platforms,  ar 
ding  hydraniic-JAclu  of  greater  or  lesu  power 
are  supplied  by  requisition  on  the  OrdnanC' 
number  and  variety  as  may  be  desired.  The 
be  indebted  to  the  Ordnance  Department 
when  necessary,  of  some  of  its  instruments  ai 
mining  initial  velocities,  pressures,  densities. 

Instruction  in  the  practical  course  is  desig 
as  possible,  and  no  officer  leaves  llie  school 
practicnlly  familiar  with  the  tools  of  his  trade 
intelligently. 

A  school  for  non-commissioned  officers,  an 
ed  men  aa  may  desire  to  avail  theiusclvcs  of 
established.  Every  non-comniissioned  office: 
instruclion  batteries  is  required  to  attend  th 
full  course  of  instruction ;  all  other  enlisted 
attend.     But  their  attendance  upon  school 
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Enlisted  men  of  good  character,  and  belonging  to  batteries  not  sta- 
tioned at  the  post  where  the  Artillery  School  is  established,  are  also 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  one  year's  course  of  instruction 
at  the  school.  Such  men,  on  their  own  application,  arc  nominated 
by  their  battery  commanders  to  their  regimental  commanders,  on 
whose  approval  they  are  detached  from  their  batteries,  by  orders 
from  the  head-quarters  of  the  Army,  and  directed  to  report  them- 
selves in  person  to  the  commanding  ofScer  of  the  school.  Of  this 
last-named  class  of  men  twenty -two  have  undergone  or  are  now  un- 
dergoing  instruction  at  the  school 

The  course  of  instruction  for  the  non-commissioned  oflScers  is 
both  practical  and  theoretical  The  practical  course  is  pursued 
pari  passu  with  that  of  the  commissioned  officers,  but  is  not  carried 
to  the  same  extent,  being  restricted  to  the  scope  of  the  necessary 
duties  and  requirements  of  non-commissioned  officers  of  artilleiy, 
and  to  the  average  capacity  of  enlisted  men  of  that  grade  in  our 
Army. 

The  theoretical  course  of  instruction  for  the  non-commissioned 
officers  embraces  mathematics,  history  of  the  United  States,  geog- 
raphy, reading,  and  writing.  The  subject  of  mathematics  includes 
the  entire  field  of  arithmetic,  and,  for  the  more  advanced  scholars, 
it  is  carried  as  far  as  equations  of  the  second  degree  in  algebra. 
The  instruction  in  most  of  the  branches  is  conducted  as  in  the  school 
for  commissioned  officers,  by  recitations  at  the  blackboard,  and  by 
questions. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  duties  of  the  Artillery  School 
one  hundred  and  three  enlisted  men  (chiefly  non-commissioned 
officers)  have  gone  through  the  entire  course  of  practical  and  theo- 
retical instruction  for  one  year,  and  have  been  awarded  by  the  staff 
of  the  school  engraved  certificates,  signed  by  each  of  its  members, 
setting  forth  that  fact. 

The  folio winor-naraed  officers  constitute  the  staff  and  instructors 
at  the  school  at  the  present  date,  and,  with  the  above-stated  excep- 
tions, have  been  thus  on  duty  since  its  firet  establishment : 

Commandant. — C<»lonel  W.  F.  Barry,  Secoud  Artillery. 

SuprinUfiideiit  of  IJieordical  JiustrucUon. — ^Lieutcnuut-Colonel  I.  Roberta, 
Fourth  Artillery. 

Sap^rinttndttU  of  Practical  Instruction. — Major  G.  A.  De  Russy,  Third  Artil- 
lery. 

Member  of  Staff. — Major  T.  G.  Baylor,  Ordnance  Department. 

AdjuUint  of  iklutol  and  Secretary  of  SUiff. — First  Lieutenant  I.  C.  Breckin- 
ridge, StK.'ond  Artillery. 

In^truchr  in  Siat/iematicSj  Ordnance^  and  Gunnery. — Captain  R.  Lodor,  Fourth 
Artillery. 

InAm:inr  in  Afilifayy,  International^  and  Constitutional  LaWj  and  in  Tactics, — 
Captain  S.  &  Elder,  First  Artillery. 
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Inairurtr/r  in  MaihenuUica  and  MSUary  Enjiaeerimg. — Copt^D  S.  X. 
Second  Ariillerj. 

Inaintctfjr  tn  MaJOitmatics  and  Military  Hintory. — Captain  E.  R.  TTaner, 
Third  Artillery. 

InbirvctM-  in  TodJcff.— Captain  J.  W.  Piper,  Tifth  Artillery. 

A  library  of  books  of  refcrcucc,  professional  instruction  and  gen- 
eral reading,  to  the  number  of  2,050  volamesy  belongs  to  the  school, 
made  up  of  duplicates  from  the  libraries  of  the  War  Department 
and  the  Military  Academy,  and  a  bequest  of  Col.  Archer. 

A  museum  of  field,  siege,  and  sea-coast  artillery ;  specimens  of 
primers,  fuses,  and  projectiles ;  different  varieties  of  small  arms  of 
this  and  other  countries;  instruments  for  inspecting  cannon  and 
projectiles,  has  been  commenced  by  the  Superintendent,  as  a  osefiil 
aid  to  the  course  of  practical  and  theoretic^  instruction  in  the 
school.     It  now  numbers  over  4,000  articles. 

The  Artillery  School  has  been  organized  and  conducted  thus  far 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department,  and  favor,  with  this  arm  of 
the  senice,  without  any  special  pecuniary  expense  to  the  Govern- 
'mcnt  by  the  present  Commandant,  Col.  William  F.  Barry — who 
closes  his  annual  Report  with  the  remarkable  paragraph : — **  Xo 
special  appropriation  (beyond  the  ordinary  requirements  of  this 
Military  Post)  for  the  maintenance  of  this  school  are  now  needed, 
and  none  are  required.*' 


VIRGINIA  MILITARY  INSTITUTE  AT  LEXINGTON. 


mSTOBICAL  NOnCB. 

TnB  Virginia  Military  Instituts  at  Lexington,  was  established 
in  1839,  and  was  organized  and  conducted  from  the  start  on  the 
plan  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  by  CoL  Francis  H. 
Smith,  a  graduate  of  that  institution  of  the  class  of  1833,  and  pro- 
fessor there  from  1834  to  1836. 

The  State  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  its  sup- 
port, on  the  basis  of  which  a  certain  number  (usually  36)  cadets 
are  admitted  without  charge ;  in  consideration  of  which  they  are 
required  to  teach  in  some  school  of  the  State  for  two  years  after 
graduation.  In  the  selection  of  State  cadets  regard  is  had  to  their 
capacity  to  profit,  and  inability  to  pay  the  expenses  of  tuition  and 
board,  and  an  equal  representation  of  each  senatorial  district  Any 
commissioned  officer  of  the  militia  of  the  State  can  become  a  stu- 
dent for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  months,  and  receive  instruction 
in  any  or  all  departments  of  military  science  taught  therein,  with- 
out charge  for  tuition. 

The  course  of  instruction  was  from  the  start  distinctly  scientific, 
and  since  its  return  [from  Richmond  where  it  was  removed  after 
the  destruction  of  its  building  and  library,  when  Lexington  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Gen.  Hunter]  in  1866,  and  its  reorganization 
on  its  present  basis  of  a  general  School  of  Applied  Science,  it  has 
become  even  technic  in  reference  to  all  the  chief  industries  and  nat- 
ural resources  of  Virginia. 

The  origin  and  military  character  of  the  Institute  are  thus  set 
forth  by  the  Supcriuteudent  in  an  address  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets, 
Sept.  10,  1866: 

Peculiar  circumstaDCCs  gave  to  this  Institution  its  distinctive  military  charac- 
ter. Here  the  State  had  a  depoijit  of  arms,  in  an  arsenal,  which  had  been 
established  fur  many  years  before  the  organization  of  the  Institution,  and  the 
annuity  wiiieh  had  been  formerly  given  to  the  public  guard  by  the  State,  was 
trnnsferrt^d  to  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  as  tiie  basis  of  its  support.  UpoQ 
tliis  foundation  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  was  established,  and  as  the  duty 
imposed  upon  the  cadet  was  military,  po  military  discipline  and  military  instruc- 
tion became  an  essential  and  distinctive  feature  in  the  education  it  supplied. 
Besides  d^iily  exercises  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  company,  and  battalion  in 
infantry^  and  of  the  piece  and  battery  in  artillery  tactics,  minute  instruction  is- 
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given  in  the  class-room,  upon  all  tbo  theoretic  branches  of  the  military  art» 
embracing,  in  addition  to  tliose  enumerated,  ordnance  and  gunntry,  military 
8iraUi(jy  and  military  history^  and  the  principles  and  practice  of  field  and  per- 
manent tbrtitications. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  say  any  thing,  at  this  time,  to  vindicate  tlie 
completeness  of  the  ammgements  made  in  this  institution  for  theoretical  and 

{)ra(;tical  military  education.  The  sanguinary  conflict  which  has  just  closed 
las  fully  tested  its  efficiency.  One-tenth  of  the  Confederate  Armies  was  com- 
manded by  tlie  elcves  of  this  school,  embracing  three  major  generals^  thirty 
brigadier  yentraL%  sixty  culuneUf,  fifty  lieutenant  cvUmels,  thirty  majors^  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-tive  captains,  between  two  and  three  hundred  lieutenarits  ;  and 
the  terrible  result!^  of  tlie  battles,  in  numbering  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
of  these  among  the  kUUd,  and  three  hundred  and  fifly  among  the  wounded^ 
show  that  the  Aleves  of  this  institution  met  the  call  of  their  country  with  an 
earnestness  of  devotion  which  places  them  in  roost  honorable  distinction  for 
their  heroic  defense  of  what  they  believed  to  be  right.* 

AVc  give  the  organization  and  course  of  instruction  from  the 
latest  Circular,  issued  by  the  Superintendent. 

Academic  Staff, 

Superintendent^  and  Professor  of  Jfathemaiics  and  Moral  Philosophy — General 
Francis  H.  Smith,  A.  M. 

Professttr  of  Latin,  and  English  Literature — Col.  John  T.  L,  Preston,  A.M. 

Profnffsor  of  Practical  Engineering,  Atxhitecture,  and  Draining — Col.  Thomas 
H.  Williamson. 

Professor  of  Agriculture — Col.  Wm.  Gil  ham,  A.M.,  (Philip  St.  George  Cocke).t 

Professor  of  Animal  and  Vegt  table  Physiology  a2plied  to  Agriculture — Cok 
Robert  L.  Madison,  M.  D.  (Mercer).  J 

Comnuindant  of  Gadet%  Listructor  of  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Artillery  Tactics^ 
and  Ptoftssor  of  Military  Uist/vrg  and  Strategy — Col.  Scott  Ship. 

Professor  of  Mathematics — Col.  James  W.  Massie. 

Professor  of  Natural  and  KipirimenUil  Philosophy — CoL  William  B.  Blair, 
(Jackson). 

Professor  of  Civil  and  Militai'y  Engineering  and  Applied  Mechanics — General 
G.  W.  C.  Lee. 

Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy,  Geology,  Descriptive  and  Physical  Geog^ 
raphy  and  Meteorology — Col.  John  M.  Brooke. 

Profesaor  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Metallurgy — Col.  Marshall  McDonald. 

Professor  of  General  and  Applied  Che^nistty — Col.  M.  B.  Hardin. 

Proftssor  of  Modem  Languwjes — Col.  Thomas  M.  Semmes. 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Superintendent  of  Physical  Survey  of  Virginia — 
Commodore  ri.  E.  Maury,  LL  D. 

Professor  of  Fine  Arts-— CoL  William  D.  Washington. 

Assistant  Professors, 

Assistant  in  PhyHcs — Col.  W.  E.  Cutshaw. 

As,nstani  Proft.sf>or  of  French  Languwje — Capt.  0.  C.  Henderson. 

Assintant  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geohgy — ^Capt  J.  H.  Morrison. 

Assistant  Prof-ssor  of  English,  and  Drmoing — Lieut.  James  H.  WaddelL 

Assiatant  Professor  of  L^itin — Capt.  Wm.  M.  Patton. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mitthematic^—Ueut.  R.  H.  Cou5»in9. 

Assistant  Prof  of  Geograpliy,  Draioing  and  7hc/ic»— Capt.  Wm.  B.  Pritchard. 


•  Although  no  onf  inpflfutioT  conlribiitrd  so  large  a  number  of  oflirers  to  Ihe  Confederate 
Armies,  the  Military  Institnre  at  Frankfort.  Ky.,  the  Cadet  Corps  comifcted  with  rh«ar»eniila 
In  Norfolk,  Richmond,  and  ottier  Southern  cfiea,  and  the  State  Military  ln«tilu(e«i  in  Ala- 
bama and  Louisiana,  furnished  u  large  number  o(  subordinate  officers,  which  facUiUUed  the 
early  organisation  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  South. 

t  Gen.  Cocke»  In  1866.  gave  r.»0,000  fo  endow  this  professorship. 

I  Dr.  Mercer  of  Louisiana,  made  a  donation  of  f  11.800  to  this  cliair. 
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At-Hitant  Profr's^or  of  yfineralojy,  FjatitL,  and  lactk'S — Capt.  W.  H.  Butler. 

A'isi.st^%nt  Prit/(f.isor  of  yUural  PMloiophy  and  Ija-.in — LieuL  R.  E.  Nolaon. 

AisuftatU  P.o/cssor  of  MithmaVcs — Liout.  W.  C.  PowelL 

A^'ii.ili.it  Pi'ofta-ior  of  Latin — Lieut.  James  K.  Heath. 

Assistant  Profssor  of  Drawing — Lieut.  M.  Palmer. 

Assistant  Pntftinor  of  Tactics— Ca^i.  W.  Denham. 

Assistant  Piv/e^ur  of  Mathematics,  dtc, — Capt.  G.  K.  Macon. 

Military  Staff. 


Sargerm — Col  B.  L.  McidiaoOf 
AssH  Surgeon— 11.  T.  Barton,  M.D. 


Acf'g  Treasurer — Capt.  W.  A.  Doas. 
Coin,  and  Steward — Capt.  J.  T.  Gibba 


Adjaiant—Cd]pt.  F.  H.  Smith,  Jr. 
IIL  SCHOOLS  AND  COUBSBS  OF  IXSTBUCTIOSr. 

Academic  Schools, 

First  7--ir — Fmrfh  CVivi. — Arithmetic  (Smith  and  Dako^s);  Algebra 
(Smith's);  Geometry  (Smith's  Lej^endre);  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 
(Smith's);  French  (Lo viz ic  and  La  Porte's  Grammar,  Gil  BUis,  Pinney  No.  5, 
Fasquello);  Geoj^rraphy  (Maury);  Pencil  and  Pen  Drawing:  Composition  and 
De<:lamation :  Latin  (Cicsar,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Horace). 

Second  Yi'ir — Tdrd  Clats. — Descriptive  Geometry  (Smith's);  Analytical 
Geometry  (Smith's  Biot):  Shades,  Shadows  and  Perspective  (Lectures);  Diftbr- 
ential  and  Intejrral  Calculus  (Courtenay  and  La  Croix);  Surveying  (Field  Exer- 
cise); French  (Noel  and  Chapsal,  Laporte  and  CoUot,  French  Classics);  Latin 
(Coxsar,  Vir/il,  Livy,  and  Cicero);  Mechanical  Drawing,  Ck)mposition,  and  Dec- 
lamation; Physics  (Ganot). 

Tiiird  Yiar — Scond  OLuas. — Natural  Philosophy  (Bartlelt  and  Bouchalat's 
Mechanics,  Bartlett's  Optics  and  Acoustics,  Bartlett  and  Gummere*s  Astron- 
omy) ;  Latin  (Terence  and  Horace) ;  Cliemistry  (Fownea,  and  Practical  Instruc- 
tion in  Laboratory) ;  Physical  Geography  (Somerville) ;  Infimtry  Tactics. 

Fourth  Tar — First  Class. — Civil  Engineering  (Mahan,  Rankine,  and  Lec- 
tures); Military  Engineering  (Laisne,  aide  memoire) ;  Ardiitecture  (Lectures  and 
Drawing);  Human  Pliysiology  (Kirko);  Military  History  and  Strategy  (Jom- 
ini);  R'lotoric  (Blair);  Intellectual  Philosophy  (Wayland);  Logic  (Whately); 
Moral  Philosophy  (Pal3y  and  Butler) ;  Constitution  of  United  States  (Kent) ; 
Mineralogy  (Dana);  Geology  (Gray  and  Adams);  Infantry  tactics  (Hardee); 
Artillery  and  Ordnance  (Benton  and  United  States  Tactics). 

Special  School  of  Applied  Science, 

The  Special  School  of  Applied  Science,  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  is 
arranged  in  seven  Course^  which  may  be  prosecuted  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion: 1.  Architecture;  2.  Civil  Engineering;  3.  Machines;  4.  Mining;  5. 
Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry :  6.  Metallurgy ;  7.  Agriculture. 

I.  ARcnirEcruRB. — I.  Drawing — Including  pen  and  colored  topography, 
mechanical  lettering  and  coloring.  2.  Materials — Stone,  brick,  wood,  mortar, 
mastics,  glue,  paints,  kc  3.  Masonry — Retaining  walls,  walls  of  indosure, 
editijos,  omamenis,  arches,  stone-cutting.  4.  Carpentry — Timbers,  framing, 
beams,  joints,  floors,  partitions,  roofs,  domes,  centres,  windows,  stairways. 
6.  Foundations — In  water,  on  land.  6.  Classical  Architecture — Orders,  Egypt, 
Rome,  Greece.     7.  D'Aign.    8.  Rotnanesque.    9.  Gothic 

II.  Civil  En'hin'beiun'o. — 1.  Drawing — Pen  and  colored  topography,  me- 
chanical, etc.  2.  Miierials — Same  as  in  Course  of  Architecture.  4.  Carpentry — 
Same  as  in  Course  of  Architecture.  5.  Foundation— Sanne  as  in  Course  of 
Architecture.  6.  Sirceyin^/ — Running  lines  and  curves  for  common  and  rail- 
roads, canals,  leveling  profiles,  estimates,  &c.  7.  Bridges — Stone,  Wooden, 
Iron.  8.  Common  Roidi.  9.  RxHroads.  10.  Tunnels,  11.  Locomotives.  12. 
Canals.    13.  River.i,  Docks,  Harbors.     14.  Mining, 

III. — Machines — Gexbral  Principlrs  op  M.vcEnrES. — .Vascular  Power — 
Power  of  men.  Power  of  horses,  etc.  Wiier  Power  and  Wind  Power — Sources 
of  water  for  Power.    Water-Power  Engines  in  general.    Water-Bucket  En- 
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ffines.  Water-PFeasure  Enginea  Vertical  Water-wheels.  TurbiDea.  P*nid- 
on-Fluid,  Impulse- Knginea,  Windmills.  Steam  and  other  Heat  Engines— Vbd\^ 
tioua  of  the  Phenomena  of  Heat.  Combustion  and  Fuel.  Principles  of  Thmno- 
dynainics.    Furnaces  and  Boilers.    Steam- Engines.    Electro- ^iignetie  Enjjinea. 

IV. — Mining. —  Course  of  Lectures  on  Mining — Embracing  prospev-cing, 
breaking  ground,  boring,  blasting,  tubing,  sinking  shafts,  driving  tunnels.  T»rn- 
tilating  and  lighting ;  the  different  methods  of  working  miues ;  mining  ma- 
chinery and  motors,  engines,  horses,  pumps,  wagons,  drums,  etc. ;  dre#5«:n;:  and 
concentration  of  Minerals,  crushers,  siampA,  washers,  amalg:»matorH.  etc. ; 
quarrying  and  open  workings:  details  of  mining  in  this  country  and  stiaij^tic'S. 

Drawing. — Geologiciil  maps  and  sections;  coloring  the  Sfime;  and  plai.s  and 
8oction8  of  mines,  quarries  and  other  open  workings;  mining  roachiner}' and 
implements ;  plans  of  ventilation. 

V. — Mktalluuoy. —  Gt'jloyy  of  Coal,  Iron,  Copper,  Lead,  Zinc,  Salt.  ere. 

Mdd/lnrjy — Review  of  more  imporUint  niotals  and  their  ores;  Metiillurpcal 
implements,  structures,  and  processes,  crucibles,  furnaces,  blowing  nuitliuies; 
details  of  the  smelting  and  manufacture  of  Iron,  Copper,  Lead,  Silver,  (j(»l«i,ttc. 

Jhawin'j — Coloring  of  majw  aiid  sections ;  drawing  of  furnaces,  refiners^ 
cokeing  ovens;  Metallurgical  apparatus. 

VI. — .VSALYTICAL  AND  APi'i.iEi)  CHEMISTRY. — ^lu  the  Laboratory  facil'tics 
are  adorded  for  proseeuting  the  various  branches  of  practical  Chemistry,  l-^ch 
student  will  work  independently  of  the  others,  receiving  personal  puiduTice  and 
instruction  from  the  Prufossors.  In  the  last  year  the  course  may  be  varied 
according  to  tiie  special  object  the  student  has  in  view. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  Sgatetmiiic  Course  for  Stmknfs  in  Mining  and 
MetaUurtjy :  1.  Qualitivtivo  Analysis.  2.  Quantitative  Analysis;  (a.)  Analy>i3of 
substancvs  of  known  composition;  {h.)  Analysis  of  ores,  slags,  etc.  3.  As^aycra 
— Ores  of  Lead,  Silver,  Gold,  Iron,  Copper,  etc. 

VII. — AuRictJLTURE. — 1.  Chemistry — General  and  applied  to  Agriculture. 
2.  Mineralogy.  3.  /Histology.  4.  Vegetable  Physiology.  5.  Agricultural Botai.y. 
6.  Zoology.  7.  Civil  Engineering— K.^^\\(i^  to  farm  bridges,  road.s,  dniinage. 
8.  Rural  Architecture.  9.  Drawing.  10.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Sib- 
Kingdom — Vertebrata.  11.  Human  Physiology.  12.  Hygiene  and  Dietetics. 
13.  Gt-n'^aX  Botany.  14.  Animal  Ihxicdogy.  15.  Veterinary  PraHice.  16. 
General  Prindples.     Chemistry ^  Geology^  Mechanics^  and  Domestic  Economy. 

IV.    SYSTEM  OP  INSTHUCTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  System  of  Instruction  and  Government  is  founded  upon  tliat  of  the 
United  States  MiliUiry  Academy  at  West  Point. 

As  soon  as  a  young  man  enters  the  Institution,  it  assumes  over  him  an  entire 
control,  and  not  only  directs  his  moral  and  intellectual  education,  but  provides 
every  thing  required  for  his  personal  wants  or  comfort  A  Cadet,  may,  if  bis 
parents  desire  it,  remain  in  charge  of  the  Institution  for  the  entire  term  of 
four  years,  ns  thQ  system  of  government  keeps  it  always  in  operation.  The 
mouths  of  July  and  August,  in  each  year,  are  devoted  exclusively  to  Military 
Exercises.  Furloughs  are  granted  to  those  who  may  desire  it,  in  turn,  during 
this  period.  The  Cadets  are  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  Institution,  their  Cloth- 
ing, Books,  and  other  supplies,  being  provided  by  the  Quartermaster  of  the 
Institute,  at  cost.  The  sick  are  under  the  special  care  of  the  Surgeon,  with  Uoe- 
pital  and  other  facilities  for  nursing. 

The  energy,  system,  subordination,  and  self-reliance  which  the  military  gov- 
ernment of  the  Institute  cultivates,  give  a  practical  character  to  the  education 
which  it  supplies.  The  high  reput'Uiou  which  its  Alumni  have  established  for 
the  School  is  the  evidence  of  its  value. 

y.    DEGREES. 

A  Diploma,  signed  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  by  the  Visitors  and 
Faculty,  is  award'.'d  to  all  Cadets  who  may  pass  approved  examinations  on  all 
the  studies  of  the  Academic  School,  with  the  title  of  "  Graduate  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institftte."  A  like  Diploma  is  awarded  to  all  who  may  complete  the 
course  prescribed  for  either  of  the  Sjtccial  Schools  of  Applied  Science,  with  the 
title  of  **  Graduate  "  in  such  school 
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DfTRODUCnOir. 

In  the  Act  of  Congress  (Jaly,  1862)  makiDg  graDts  of  public 
lands  to  the  several  States  for  the  endowment  of  State  Schools  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  it  is  provided  that  military 
tactics  shall  be  included  in  their  schemes  of  instruction;  and  by  an 
Act  of  March,  1869,  the  President  is  authorized  to  detail  an  army 
officer  to  each  institution,  to  instruct  in  such  tactics.  On  these  two 
provisions,  with  further  cooperative  legislation.  State  and  National,  a 
system  of  military  instruction  can  be  gradually  developed,  which, 
for  economy,  efficiency,  and  uniformity,  will  meet  all  the  conditions 
of  a  national  armament,  and  compare  fiavorably,  as  against  foreign 
invasion  or  domestic  insurrection,  with  that  of  Switzerland  or  Prus- 
sia. Thus  far  the  subject  has  received  only  slight  attention,  and 
the  connection  of  these  departments  with  the  State  militia,  or  vol- 
unteer companies,  or  the  appointment  of  cadets  to  our  national  mil- 
itary schools  or  to  vacancies  in  the  army,  has  not  been  discussed. 
We  state  briefly  what  is  attempted  in  a  few  of  these  schools : 

CORNELL  UyiVERSITT  AT  rTHACA,   N.   T. 

In  Cornell  University  (to  which  the  United  States  Land  Grant 
of  989,000  acres  of  land  was  assigned  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  and  which  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell  has  endowed  with  the  sum  of 
(525,000,  securely  invested  and  drawing  interest  at  seven  per  cent), 
the  military  tactics  is  incorporated  into  the  general  organization  of 
the  students,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  College  of  Military  Science. 
(I.)  Attendance  on  military  exercises  is  made  obligatory  on  every 
able-bodied  student;  and  for  this  purpose  the  whole  number  is 
organized  into  a  military  corps — arms  and  equipments  being  fur- 
nished by  the  State — under  the  Military  Professor,  who  has  the 
title  of  Commandant,  and  is  aided  in  his  duties  by  a  staff,  selected 
in  view  of  military  aptitude,  general  deportment,  and  proficiency  in 
studies.  (2.)  All  students  are  required  to  observe  and  conform  to 
such  regulations  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  promulgated  by  the 
Commandant ;  provide  themselves  with  the  university  cap  for  ordi- 
nary wear,  and  with  the  blouse  or  fatigue  cap  for  parade  v  ^tA^x% 
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held  to  strict  acconntabilitj  for  the  proper  use  of  the  jltids  and 
other  property  issued  to  them.  (3.)  The  practical  instruction  for 
all  students  embraces  infantry  and  artillery  tactics,  and  special  ex- 
ercises with  the  sabre,  sword,  and  bayonet ;  and  (4.)  for  those  who 
elect,  a  military  course  consisting  of  (a.)  Military  Enyinetring^ 
(b.)  tlie  Art  of  War^  and  (c.)  Military  Law.  At  the  close  of  each 
year,  after  the  graduating  exercises,  the  Facnlty  will  recommend  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  a  list  (not  exceeding  one  in  every  ten  of 
such  graduates),  distinguished  for  general  proficiency  in  any  one  of 
the  complete  University  courses,  special  attainments  in  mihtary 
science,  expertncss  in  military  exercises,  and  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter and  of  sound  health,  with  a  request  to  transmit  the  same  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his  consideration  in  making  ap- 
pointments for  positions  in  which  such  qualifications  are  demanded. 

8TATK  AGRICULTURAL  COLLXGE  AT  AHIIERST,  MASS. 

The  Military  features  of  the  Course  of  Studj»were  originally 
administered  by  Capt.  Henry  E.  Alvord,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
who  had  been  specially  charged  with  this  instruction  in  the  Military 
Institute  and  University  at  Norwich,  Yt.     The  specifications  are : 

Frrsiihax  Tear. — Fini  Term — Militarj  Drill;  Infantry  Tactics ;  School  of 
tho  Soldier ;  Second  Tenn — Do. ;  and  School  of  the  Company  and  Manual  of 
Arms.     Third  Term — Do. ;  and  School  of  the  Company  and  Battalion.  - 

Sophomore  Year. — First  Term — Military  Drill;  Infantry  Tactics;  Manual 
of  tho  Bayonet  and  Instruction  in  duty  aa  Skirmi.shers.  Stcoud  Terrn — Do.; 
and  Bayonet  Kxercise.  Tliird  Term — Do.;  and  Skinuidb  and  Battalion  Drill; 
Guard  Duty;  and  Forms  of  Pamde  and  Review. 

JiNiOK  Year. — Tnird  Term — Military  Drill ;  Artillery  Tactics;  School  of  the 
Piece.  Second  Term — Do. ;  and  Artillery  and  Cavalry  Tactics :  Manual  of  tbe 
Suhro;  School  of  the  Trooper  dismounted;  Instruction  in  Heavy  Artillery 
Tactics  and  Gunnery.  TUird  Term — Do.;  School  of  the  Section;  In&ntry 
Tactics;  Battalion  Drill. 

Senior  Year. — First  Thrm — Military  Drill  and  Cavalry,  Artillery  and  Infan- 
try Tactics;  Duty  as  Drill  Masters  and  Officers  in  Infantry  and  Artillery  Drill; 
Theoretical  Instruction  in  Cavalry  Tactics,  and  tho  organization  and  uses  of 
Cavalry.  Second  Term — Military  Drill  and  Cavalry  Tactics;  Sabre  Exercise. 
Third  Term — Military  Drill;  Target  Practice;  Sword  Play:  and  General  DrilL 

The  Committee  of  Examination  for  1870  report  as  follows: 

Your  Committee  can  not  refrain  from  alludinfr  to  the  interest  which  all  the 
young  men  take  in  the  drills,  the  evident  beneficial  effect  upon  their  bearing 
and  health,  and  the  value  of  the  accomplished  soldiers  and  officers  thus  made 
for  tho  Aiture  service  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  event  of  another  call  to 
send  forth  her  pons  for  herself  or  the  nation.  Were  no  other  roFnlt  accom- 
plished by  this  institution,  tho  money  of  the  Commonwealth  could  be  no  more 
Judiciously  expended,  and  yet  this  is  but  an  incident  to  the  regular  course. 

The  Principal,  Col.  Clark,  writes:  "We  have  a  fine  hall  for  in-door  exercise, 
and  are  fbmished  by  the  State  with  cannon,  breech-loading  rifles,  sabres,  Ac., 
and  consider  our  course  a  decided  success.  Our  graduates  are  able  to  act  as 
officers  in  infantry  and  artillery  regiments,  and  I  fielieve  our  pystem.  as  we  are 
organized  and  taught  by  a  West  Point  graduate,  a  most  excellent  and  econom- 
ical substitute  (or  the  otdmaty  tKC&VA^  «^%\»ai:^ 
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LOUISIANA  STATE  OfrVEBSITT. 

The  Louisiana  State  Univeesity  was  founded  as  "  a  State  Sem- 
inary of  Learning  and  Military  Academy "  by  the  Legislature  in 
1855,  near  Alexandria,  in  the  Parish  of  Rapides,  on  endowments 
of  land  made  by  the  General  Government  at  different  times,  from 
1806  to  1827,  for  establishing  "a  Seminary  of  Learning."  It  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  students,  January  2, 1 860,  and  organized 
on  a  military  basis,  under  the  superintendence  of  Col.  W.  T.  Sher- 
man (now  General-in-Chief,  United  States  Army),  who  resigned  his 
position,  February  2,  1861,  on  the  hostile  demonstration  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  The 
instruction  of  the  institution  continued  under  Col.  W.  E.  M.  Lin- 
field,  till  April  22,  1863,  when  its  operations  were  closed  by  the 
disasters  of  the  War,  to  be  reopened  on  the  first  of  October,  1865, 
only  to  be  closed  again  by  the  utter  destruction  of  its  extensive 
buildings  by  fire  on  the  15th  of  October,  1869.  On  the  1st  of 
November  following,  its  exercises  were  resumed  at  Baton  Rouge,  in 
the  extensive  building  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
which  was  placed  temporarily  for  the  occupancy  of  the  classes,  and  a 
portion  of  the  students.  The  session  of  1871,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Col.  D.  F.  Boyd,  closed  with  217  matriculated  Cadets, 
of  whom  128  were  admitted  on  the  State  Cadet  warrants. 

The  Law  of  March  16,  1870,  relative  to  the  appointment  of  Ben- 
eficiary Cadets,  provides  that  each  parish  shall  delegate  two,  and 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  by  its  Board  of  School  Directors,  twenty 
cadets,  to  be  selected  from  the  members  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
public  school  of  such  parishes  and  city,  distinguished  for  their  schol- 
arship and  good  conduct,  and  whose  parents  may  not  be  able  to 
provide  for  their  necessary  expenses  for  tuition  and  mdntenance  at 
the  State  Seminary ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  residence  at  the 
University  which  can  not  exceed  four  years,  these  Beneficiary  Cadets 
are  required  to  teach  school  within  the  State  for  two  years,  on  pen- 
alty of  default  to  the  amount  of  the  sura  paid  by  the  State. 

WABASH  COLLEGE,   CIIAWFOEDSVILLE,   IKD[AKA. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Trustees  of  Wabash  College,  the  Leg- 
islature of  Indiana  has  authorized  the  County  Commissioners  of 
each  county  to  appoint  one  person  to  receive  the  advantages  of  the 
institution  for  five  years,  free  of  tuition,  in  consideration  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Staters  quota  of  the  United  States  Land  Grant,  for  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  Arts  Colleges ;  and  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  law  of  Congress,  the  college  has  established  &S<i\^ti\.\^<c^C!^'QSA^ 
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and  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Professor  of  Military  Science, 
daily  instruction  in  Tactics  and  Gymnastics  is  given  to  the  students 
by  divisions  with  a  weekly  drill  of  all,  as  a  battalion.  The  College 
Courant  thus  notices  the  new  hall  for  Gymnastics  and  Tactics : 

The  physical  culture  of  this  institution  is  under  the  chnrgre  of  the  Chair  of 
Military  Science,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  culture  a  building  has  been  irtcted 
which  is  more  comprehensive  than  usual  in  gymnasiums,  and  is  quite  unique  iu 
some  particulars.  Work  was  commenced  last  August,  and  in  titly  d.iys  the 
roof  was  receiving  the  slate.  The  building  presents  the  form  of  a  cross,  of 
equal  members,  and  the  ground  service  of  seven  thou.sand  five  hundred  It-et,  is 
thus  divided :  A  marching  and  running  cour-e,  of  three  hundred  feet,  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  seventeen  feet  high;  a  gymr.asium  sixty  feet  by  twenty -six, 
and  twenty-four  feet  high,  ventilated  and  lighted  by  a  central  lower  filly  fuel  in 
height;'  an  armory  and  gun-room,  for  care  of  small  arms  and  artillery  ;  and  a 
room  for  fencing,  boxing,  quoits  and  other  manly  exercises.  In  the  four  tran- 
8ept«  above,  are  topographical  room,  model  room;  reading  room,  for  m.ipe, 
charts,  etc..  and  bath  rooms.  All  these,  through  interior  glass  fronts,  furnish  a 
full  view  of  the  Exercise  Hall,  within  and  below.  The  small-arms  used,  are 
the  "  light,  cadet,  breech-loading  rifie,"  similar  to  those  last  issued  to  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  and  were  manufactured  by  the  United  Suites  at 
the  Springfield  Arsenal  for  the  use  of  students  receiving  their  instruction. 

CALIFORXIA  STATE  UXIVERSnT. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  California  has  a  Military 
Department  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  un- 
der the  directions  (1871)  of  Professor  (General)  Welcker  and 
Assistant  Professor  F.  Soul^,  graduates  of  the  "West  Point  Academy. 
The  Adjutant  General  (Thos.  N.  Cazneaii)  of  the  State  in  his  Re- 
port to  the  Governor,  dated  September  1,  1870,  remarks: 

The  gratifjnng  success  with  wliich  the  military  department  of  the  Stiite  Uni- 
versity has  been  conducted  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  and  I  am  happy  to 
announce  that  perfect  discipline  and  a  high  state  of  proficiency  pervade  the 
department  of  military  study  at  that  institution.  The  cadets  were  incor]>orated 
with  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  by  Act  of  the  last  legislature,  and  hare 
been  formed  into  four  companies  of  infantry,  and  instructed  roost  fully  and  per- 
fectly in  that  branch  of  military  service.  A  personal  inspection  of  the  bat- 
talion enables  me  to  speak  of  its  condition  with  confidence.  I  find  both  officers 
and  cadets  thoroughly  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  infantry  soldier,  perfc-ct  in 
carriage,  most  proficient  in  the  use  of  arms,  steady  in  marching  and  aJl  compa- 
ny formations,  and,  in  the  manoeuvres  of  the  battalion,  challenging  an  admira- 
tion worthy  to  be  elicited  by  a  veteran  Foldiery.  Their  enstmbie  is  striking, 
and  the  effect  of  a  thorough  military  training  upon  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
University  is  largely  manifested  in  their  erect  and  graceful  personal  app(*arance 
and  movements,  apparent  not  only  when  upon  duty  but  in  their  ordinary  walks 
of  every-day  occupation ;  while  tlie  gentlemanly  and  high-toned  courtesy  that 
pervades  the  whole  body  may  not  unjustly  be  attributed,  in  a  large  degree,  to 
their  military  studies  and  military  habits.  The  young  officers  evince  excellent 
characteristics  of  command,  great  dignity  of  deportment  and  admirable  ability 
in  imparting  instruction.  1  can  not  too  highly  commend  to  your  attention  the 
whole  military  condition  of  the  cadets  of  the  State  Uuiversity,  and  to  ask  (or 
them  your  fostering  care  and  encouragement,  and  that  of  the  Legislature. 

There  are  several  colleges  in  California  in  which  military  instruc- 
tion is  introduced ;  prominent  among  them  is  St  Augustine  Col- 
lege at  Benicia,  and  McClure's  Academy  at  Oakland.  At  each  there 
are  about  100  boys^  fnUy  e<\uv^^ed  and  drilled  as  infantry  soldiers. 
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Aldkn  Partridge,  Captain  in  tlie  United  States  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Professor  and  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  and  the  Founder  of  a  class  of  institutions  in  which  the 
military  element  is  recognized  and  provided  for  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  training  of  the  American  citizen,  was  bom  at  Norwich  in 
Vermont,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1785.  His  father  was  a  farmer, 
in  independent  circumstances,  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  took  part  in  the  canture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army  at  Saratoga. 
He  brought  up  his  son  in  the  New  England  fashion,  at  such  district 
school  as  the  times  and  the  country  afforded  in  the  winter,  and  at 
all  sorts  of  work  about  the  house  and  on  the  farm  at  other  seasons, 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when,  being  of  studious  turn,  and 
fond  of  reading,  he  was  allowed  to  fit  for  college,  and  entered  Dart- 
mouth in  August,  1802.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  his  studies  in 
college,  but  it  is  presumed  that  his  predilections  were  for  the  mathe- 
matics, and  from  the  lateness  with  which  he  commenced  his  Latin 
and  his  subsequent  declarations,  his  aversion  was  for  the  languages. 
Before  completing  his  collegiate  course  he  received  the  appointment 
of  cadet*  in  the  regiment  of  artillerists  in  the  United  States  service, 
with  orders  to  repair  to  West  Point,  and  report  himself  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Military  Academy  at  that  place. 

The  Military  Academy  at  the  time  Cadet  Partridge  arrived  at 
West  Point  was  very  inadequately  equipped  with  the  men  and 
material  aids  of  instruction,  although  the  two  teachers  appointed 

*  A  Cadet  in  the  military  oi^tnizatton  of  the  Army  denoted  a  junior  officer  between  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  and  ser^reant,  and  was  introduced  from  the  French  aervice.  An  Act  of 
CongreM.  paasetl  May  7th,  1794.  provided  for  a  Cort>s  of  Artillerista  and  Engineera,  to  conaiat 
of  four  baltalioni,  to  each  of  which  eight  eadett  were  to  be  attached,  and  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  procure  at  the  pnblic  expense  the  ueceasary  books,  inttmmenta  and  appa* 
ratoa  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  corps.  In  1796,  an  additional  regiment  of  Artillerists  and 
Engioeera  was  raised,  increasing  the  number  of  Cadets  to  fifty-six.  In  1798,  the  President 
was  authorized  to  appoint  four  teachers  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  necessary  to  Artillerista 
and  Engineers.  No  appointment  waa  made  till  1801,  and  in  1802,  the  Military  Academy  was 
•atablished  at  West  Point,  where  the  corps  of  Engineers  waa  directed  to  repair  with  fifty 
Cadeta,  and  the  Senior  Officer  of  the  Corps  wasconntituted  Superintendent.  Col.  Williamf 
waa  then  Senior  Officer  of  Engineera,  and  became,  tS'^ffUio^  Superintendent!  and  continued 
fiieliantU1812. 
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were  abandantly  capable  in  their  respective  departments.  Jared 
Mansfield,  especially,  the  teacher  of  natural  philosophy,  had  won 
such  reputation  in  mathematical  studies  that  he  received  his  com- 
mission as  a  captain  of  engineers  from  Mr.  Jefferson  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  becoming  a  teacher  at  West  Pointy  which  he  did  by  appoint- 
ment in  1802,  although  in  reality  he  did  not  perform  his  duties 
regularly,  and  then  only  for  one  year,  having  been,  in  1808,  appointed 
by  President  Jafferson  to  the  rqsponsible  post  of  Surveyor-General 
of  the  North-western  territory.  Such  instruction  as  was  given  was 
received  by  Cadet  Partridge  in  1806,  and  in  July  of  that  year,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  in  October,  coramift- 
sioned  as  first  lieutenant  In  November,  1806,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  Fedinand  R.  Hasslcr,  a  little 
later,  having  been  made  Professor  in  place  of  Capt  Barron,  retired. 
From  Prof.  Uassler,  he  received  great  help  in  his  mathematical 
studies,  as  he  afterwards  repeatedly  acknowll^ged.  In  1808,  Prof. 
Partridge  was  called  to  act  in  place  of  the  Superintendent  in  the 
absence  of  Col.  Williams,  and  continued  to  do  so,  with  brief  inter- 
vals, until  January,  1815,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  which 
he  filled  till  March,  1816.  In  1809,  Mr.  Hasslcr  resigned  the  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics,  and  the  instrqction  before  given  by  him 
devolved  on  his  assistant,  Mr.  Partridge.  In  1810,  he  succeeded, 
after  repeated  applications  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  obtaining 
two  field  pieces,  for  practical  instruction  of  the  Cadets  a&  Artillerists. 
In  1812,  the  Academy  was  re-organized,  and  was  made  to  con- 
sist of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  following  Professors,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  teachers  of  the  French  language  and  drawing,  viz. :  "one 
professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy ;  one  professor  of 
mathematics;  and  one  professor  of  the  art  of  engineering;  each 
professor  to  have  an  assistant  taken  from  the  most  prominent  of  the 
Ofllccrs  or  Cadeta."  The  number  of  Cadets  was  increased  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  were  directed  to  be  arranged  into  companies 
of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  commandant  of  Engineers,  and  be  officered  from  that 
corps,  "for  the  purposes  of  military  instruction,  in  all  the  duties  of 
a  private,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  officer,  and  to  be  encamped 
at  least  three  months  of.  each  year,  and  taught  all  the  duties  inci- 
dent to  a  regular  camp.^'  The  age  of  admission  was  fixed,  the 
minimum  at  fourteen,  and  maximum  at  twenty-one,  and  preliminary 
knowledge  to  be  well  versed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  It. 
was  further  provided  that  any  Cadet  who  shall  receive  a  regular 
'degree  from  the  Academical  Staff,  after  going  through  all  the  classes, 
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sliall  be  consiJcrccI  among  tho  candidates,  for  a  commission  in 
any  corps,  according  to  tbc  duties  he  may  be  judged  competent  to 
perfonni  Tbc  sum  of  (25,000  was  appropriated  towards^  tbe  build- 
ings, library,  implements,  &c.  On  tliis  broad  basis  the  Academy 
was  progressively  enlarged  to  its  present  capabilities  of  usefulness. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  of  1812,  Mr.  Partridge  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics,  with  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  a  major;, 
which  appointment  was  soon  after,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  exchanged  for  that  of  professor  of  engineering,  it  being 
found  more  difficult  to  fill  the  latter  post  than  tho  former.  The 
duties  of  this  profeseowhip  he  continued  to  discharge  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1813,  till  December  31,  1816. 

In  1808,  Capt  Partridge  was  ordered  by  Col.  Williams  to  take 
charge  of  the  internal  direction  and  control  of  the  Military  Acade- 
my as  Superintendent,  which  duties  he  discharged  until  January  3, 
1815,  when,  by  regulations  of  that  date,  he  waa  made  the  permanent 
Superintendent,  which  post  he  held  till  November  25tb,  1816,  and 
was  finally  relieved  on  the  13th  of  January,  1817. 

By  tho  regulation  of  January  3,  1815,  the  commandant  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  constituted  Inspector  of  the  Academy,  and 
made  responsible  for  instruction,  and  to  report  to  the  Department  of 
War.  Out  of  this  appointment,  and  the  instmctions  relating  there- 
to, grew  a  difference  of  opinion,  which  resulted  in  the  final  with- 
drawal of  Capt.  Partridge  from  the  institution,  the  resignation  of  his 
commission  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  and  hia 
subsequent  devotion  to  the  dissemination  by  lectures  and  personal 
efforts  of  the  views  which  he  had  formed  of  the  education  required 
by  the  American  citizen,  and  the  establishment  of  institutions  in 
which  these  views  could  be  carried  out 

After  resigning  his  commission  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  StateSy  Capt.  Partridge  was  engaged,  in  the  summer  of  1818, 
as  military  instructor  to  a  volunteer  corps,  and  in  giving  a  course 
of  lectures  on  fortifications  and  other  branches  of  military  science 
to  a  class  of  officers  and  citizens  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
views  which  he  then  presented  on  the  best  means  of  national  de- 
fense were  in  advance  of  the  "piping  times  of  peace"  in  1818,  but 
have  been  since  demanded  to  be  eminently  sound  and  praotlcal  by 
the  terrible  experience  of  1861 — 1862. 

His  chief  reliance  for  national  defense  was  in  the  military  habits^ 
of  the  great  body  of  the  American  people— organized  into  suitable 
militia  departments  corresponding  in  the  main  to  the  limits  of  the 
several  states,  officered  by  men  of  the  right  capacity,  scientific 
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edacation,  and  military  training.  The  officers  were  required  to  as- 
semble annually  at  stated  periods,  either  in  camps  or  rendezvouf^  at 
some  central  point  in  the  department,  to  receive  instruction  from  a 
few  competent  teachers  of  the  military  art.  We  give  the  plan  in 
his  own  language  as  published  at  the  time. 

I.  lAt  tlie  United  States  be  divided  into  military  departments,  sij  thirtr  id 

number;  each  of  tlioi<e  departmeuts  to  be  wholly  coniprii^ed  witluD  tlic  same 
state,  wlienever  tbis  ean  be  done. 

II.  To  each  of  thoi*e  deportments  let  there  be  attached  a  militarr  instrector, 
(under  the  autliority  of  the  United  iftatcii.)  who  should  receive  the  pay  and 
emoiuiDeiits  of  a  colonel  of  infantry,  and  have  the  brevet-rank  of  a  brigadier- 
general.  These  instructors  to  be  pentlemen  of  established  eharacter  and  reputa- 
tion, and  who  luve  received  a  reg:uiur  scientitic  uiiiitaiy  education. 

III.  Ix?t  the  ( (Beers  of  each  brigade  of  militia  in  the  United  States  be  required 
to  a.«w  ui)}lo  annu..lly  at  stated  piTifKls,  either  in  camp  or  nndezvous.  at  st^njo 
central  point  in  the  brigade,  there  to  nmain  six  days,  tor  the  purpose  of  military 
iiistrui  tion.  Ltt  each  instructor  attend  in  succession  at  the  several  camps  cr 
places  of  rendezvous  in  his  department,  and  dcv(5te  himself  assiduously  to  the 
instruction  of  the  oflRcers  there  a.«sembled.  One  portion  of  the  day  might  >»e 
dov('te<l  to  practical  drillg,  and  field  evolutions — also  to  the  turning  ofl*.  mount- 
ing, i»nd  rcHeving  guards  and  sentincl-s  while'  the  remainder  c<;uld  be  most  use- 
fully employed  in  explainhig  and  iilustr.tting  the  principles  of  tactics  ginerally. 
of  artillery,  of  permanent  and  tield  foitification,  liie  duties  of  troops  in  canip 
and  in  garrison,  and  such  other  branches  as  time  and  circumstances  might  permit, 
by  means  of  familiarexplanatory  lectures. 

IV.  Let  each  officer  receive  from  the  government  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
his  expenses  while  attending  the  instmction,  and  also  while  gorug  to,  and  re- 
tuniing  fn;m,  the  camp  or  rendezvous. 

Some  of  t?ie  principal  advantages  that  wonld  result  from  the  adoption  of  the 
foregoing  plan,  I  conceive  would  be  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1.  The  same  system  of  tactics  and  discipline  would  pervade  the  whole  mass 
of  tlie  niilitia — tljo  instructors  being  imperatively  required  to  adhere  to  one 
system.     This  would  bo  a  very  important  advantage. 

2.  I>y  this  means  the  country,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  would  be  funiished 
with  a  well  orgtuiized  military  force,  of  at  least  one  million  of  men.  comp(»sed 
of  the  best  materials  in  the  world  for  soldiers;  the  whole  of  which,  the  officers 
having  been  regularly  and  correctly  instructed,  might  be  rendered,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  after  l)eing  called  into  service,  perfectly  competent  to  the  effi- 
cient discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  the  field.  This  assertion  is  not  founded 
upon  conjecture.  An  experience  of  nearly  fifteen  years  in  military  instruction, 
has  convinced  me,  that  any  of  our  regiments  of  militia,  in  their  present  state  of 
discipline,  if  brought  into  the  field  and  placed  under  competent  officers,  could, 
by  tliree  weeks  instruction,  be  prepared  for  discharging  all  the  duties  of  regular 
troo[)s.  The  instruction,  then,  in  time  of  peace,  of  the  officers,  becomes  an  ob- 
ject of  great  importance ; — that  of  the  privates  is  of  secondary  consideration. 
There  U  no  difficulty  in  making  soldiers,  when  officers  understand  tlieir  duty, 
and  are  disposed  to  perform  it. 

It  may  perhaps  bo  objected  to  the  foregoing  plan,  that  the  time  proposed  for 
the  officers  to  remain  in  camp  or  rendezvous,  is  too  limited  to  admit  of  their 
deriving  much  advantngo  therefrom.  In  answer  to  this  I  will  observe,  tliat  a 
due  share  of  experience  in  this  species  of  instruction,  has  fully  convinced  me, 
that  they  wonld  acquire  more  correct  military  information  in  six  days,  nnder  a 
competent  and  systematic  instructor,  than  they  usually  acquire  under  the  pre*- 
ent  system,  during  the  whole  period  firom  eighteen  to  forty-five  years  of  ago; 
and  that,  after  attending  two  or  three  similar  courses,  the  great  body  of  them 
would  bo  perfectly  compoleut  to  lUo  correct,  efficient,  and  nsefbl  discbarge  of 
Ail  the  duties  of  tbo  fLe\d.    "Piom  Wi'a  \i^^X  «!\'t\5SL-aJL\'OTi\\^^^  %hle  to  nsake^ 
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I  feel  confident,  that  tlie  whole  nccessstiy  expense  of  carrying  this  plan  into  full 
and  etlectivo  operation,  would  not  exceed  six  hundred  thousand  dollars — it 
would  prubably  fall  short  of  tliat  sum.  Whether  the  expense,  then,  is  to  be 
considered  us  disproportionate  to  the  object  in  view,  and  thcre^re  to  constitute 
a  barrier  to  its  accouiplishmuut,  must  be  decided  by  the  sound  discretion  of  tho 
representatives  of  the  people.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  to  bear  no  greiiter 
ratio  to  it,  than  docs  a  grain  of  sand  to  tho  globe  we  inhabit  Tiie  cultivation 
of  mihtary  science  must  also  be  viewed  as  of  tlie  tir-^t  im()ortance  in  a  .^^ystem 
of  military  defense  for  our  cuuutr}-.  Tlie  plan  already  detailed,  is  calculatt-d  for 
the  general  di.^emination  of  practical  military  information  throughout  the  com- 
munity, but  is  not  adapted  to  the  inve$ti;;aition  of  principles.  This  can  only  be 
done  at  seminaries,  where  it  constitutes  a  branch  of  regular  attention  and  study; 
and  wliere  theory  and  practice  can,  in  due  proportion,  bo  combined.  At  those 
seminaries  would  be  formed  our  military  instructors,  our  engineers,  and  our 
generals;  and  from  those,  tis  from  so  many  foci,  would  all  the  unprovemcnts  in 
the  military  art  be  diilused  tliruughuut  the  country'. 

In  the  lectures  delivered  in  1818,  Capt.  Partridge,  in  view  of  the 
inevitable  disintegration  by  frost  and  moisture,  and  the  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  attack,  anticipated  the  insufficiency  of  per- 
manent fortifications — of  works  of  masonry,  no  matter  how  expen- 
sively or  strongly  constructed — to  the  defense  of  our  principal 
harbors  airainst  the  attacks  of  a  forei<;n  foe  ;  his  reliance  was  on  tho 
general  diffusion  of  military  science  and  training  amongst  the  militia, 
on  an  efficient  navy,  and  the  following  plan  of  marine  defense. 

I.  At  the  most  important  and  exposed  points  on  our  seaboard,  let  one  or  two 
principal  works  of  the  most  permanent  kind  be  erected:  tiiesc  works  to  be 
kept  in  perfect  repair,  to  be  pkn'ifully  t^upplied  with  all  tho  munitions  of  war, 
and  tlie  guns  and  carriages  well  secured  from  tho  weather  by  means  of  punt 
houses. 

II.  In  the  vicinity  of  all  the  most  cxpased  and  vulnerable  points  on  the  sea- 
board, let  spacious  and  pcTniunont  arsenals  be  con.structe(l,  in  which,  let  there 
be  deposited  ample  supplies  of  cannon,  mortars,  gun  otirriages,  materials  for 
platforms,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  where  they  would  remain  perfectly  s?afe 
from  the  weather. 

III.  In  case  of  war  or  threatened  invasion,  let  temporary  works,  cither  of 
earth,  or  of  w(X)d,  be  constructed  at  all  the  most  vulnerable  points,  which  could 
be  readily  furnished  with  cannon,  gun  ciirriages,  platfi<rma,  and  all  the  necessary 
hnplements  and  munitions  Irom  the  arsenals  in  their  vicinity. 

IV.  As  soon  as  peace  is  restored,  these  works  should  be  dismantled,  and  all 
their  apparatus  returned  to  the  arsenals  from  whence  it  was  taken.  In  case  0/ 
future  emergencies,  they  could  be  restored,  or  others  of  the  same  descriptions 
constructed  in  their  placcfi,  which  could  be  supplied  from  the  arsenals  in  the 
manner  above  stated-  Tho  efficacy  in  marine  defense,  of  works  of  tho  above 
description,  I  presume  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  scientific  military  man. 
Should  any  one,  however,  be  dis|H>sed  to  doubt  it,  I  would  beg  leave  to  refer 
him  to  tlie  defense  of  Fort  Moultrio,  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
when  attacked  by  the  British  shipping,  during  tho  Revolutionary  war,  and  also 
to  the  defense  made  by  the  small  fort  at  Stonington,  Connecticut,  when  attacked 
in  a  similar  manner  during  the  last  war. 

By  adopting  this  system,  I  think  the  following  advantages  would  result: — 

1.  A  more  secure  defense  would  be  obtained.  By  knowing  the  description  of 
force  we  had  to  encounter,  we  should  be  enabled  to  construct  our  temporary 
works  in  a  manner  the  best  cah'ulated  to  repel  it ;  and  as  the  gun  carriages, 
platforms,  and  implements,  when  taken  from  the  arsenals,  would  be  sound  and 
in  perfect  order,  we  might  reasonably  calculate  these  works  would  make  a  moc^ 
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Tigorons  resistaDco  than  pennanent  ones,  wfaidi,  idth  their  apparatus,  are  in  a 
Btate  of  partial  dilapidation  and  deca j. 

2.  The  STStem  would  be  much  less  expensive  than  the  one  bj  pennanent 
fortification.  Those  temporary  works  could  ordinarilj  be  constructed  bj  the 
troops  with  verj  little,  if  any,  additional  expense ;  but  in  case  of  pretssiug 
emergency,  the  zeal  and  patriotism  of  the  people  might  be  relied  upon  with 
safety,  to  supply  any  amount  of  labor  that  might  be  necessary,  as.was  the  case 
at  New  York  in  1814.  As  it  is  not  proposed  they  sliould  be  retained  as  military 
stations  in  time  of  peace,  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair  would  be 
nothing. 

In  the  carl  J  part  of  1819,  Capt  Partridge  was  engaged  in  tlie 
exploring  survey  of  the  North  Eafitcm  boundary,  under  the  Mh 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  While  on  this  sun'ey  he  ^tennined 
from  barometrical  and  thcnnometrical  obsen-ations  of  the  altitudes 
of  the  Highlands  dividing  the  rivers  which  ^ow  northerly  into  the 
fit.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  flow  southerly  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean ;  he  also  made  a  profile  of  the  countrj-  between  several  points 
on  the  St  Lawrence,  and  corresponding  position  in  tbe  state  of 
Uaine. 

In  1820,  Capt.  Partridge  resigned  his  position  in  this  survey,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  practical  effect  a  plan  of  education, 
which  had  occupied  much  of  his  attention  since  1810,  and  which  in 
its  main  features  was,  doubtless,  suggested  by  his  experience  at 
Hanover,  and  West  Point,  and  was  calculated  to  supply  certain  defi- 
ciencies which  he  and  others  had  already  noticed  in  our  American 
colleges  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning.  His  views  both  of  the 
deficiencies  and  their  remedies  were  set  forth  in  a  lecture  delivered 
at  this  time,  which  was  subsequently  printed.  After  defining 
**  education  in  its  most  perfect  state  to  be  the  preparing  a  youth 
in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  correct  dischaige  of  the  duties 
of  any  station  in  which  he  may  be  placed,"  in  this  lecture  he  pro- 
ceeds to  characterize  the  existing  plan  of  instruction. 

1.  It  is  not  sufficiently  practical,  nor  properly  adapted  to  the  various  duties 
au  American  citizen  may  be  called  upon  to  discharge.  Tboee  of  our  youth  who 
are  destined  for  a  liberal  education,  £s  it  is  called,  are  usually  put,  at  an  ear|y 
age.  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  combining  tliercwith  a  very 
Blight  attention  to  their  own  language,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  &c. ;  and  after 
haying  devoted  several  years  in  this  way,  they  are  prepared  to  become  members 
of  a  college  or  univcrsi^. 

^  Here  they  spend  four  years  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
higher  branches  of  learning;  afler  which,  they  receive  their  diplomas,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  active  life.  But,  1  would  ask, 
is  this  actually  the  case  ?  Are  tliey  prepared  in  the  best  possible  manner  to  dis- 
charge correctly  the  duties  of  any  station  in  which  fortune  or  inclination  mny 
place  them  ?  Have  they  been  instructed  in  the  science  of  government  gener- 
ally, and  more  especially  in  the  principles  of  our  excellent  Constitution,  and 
tliereby  prepared  to  sit  in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  nation?  Has  their  at- 
tention been  sufficiently  directed  to  those  great  and  imporUnt  branches  oi  na- 
tional industry  and  aourcea  oC  uaUonal  wealth— a^ulture,  commerce,  and 
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■mairaractiireB?  Have  titey  been  tauprlit  to  exaniitie  the  pbliciy  of  other  natlonsi 
and  the  eflect  of  that  policy  on  the  prosperity  of  their  own  country  ?  Are  they 
prepared  to  discharge  the  duties  of  civil  or  military  engineers,  or  to  endure 
latigue,  or  to  become  the  defenders  of  their  country's  ri)^lit»,  and  tlie  avengers 
of  her  wrongs,  either  in  the  ranks  or  at  the  head  of  her  armies?  It  ap{;ear8  to 
mo  not ;  and  if  not,  then,  agreeably  to  the  standard  established,  their  education 
is  so  far  defective. 

2.  Another  defect  in  the  present  4Ntem,  is,  the  entire  neglect,  in  all  oar 
principal  seminaries,  of  physical  education,  or  the  due  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  physical  powers  of  tlie  studenta 

The  great  importance  and  even  absolute  necessity  of  a  regular  and  systematic 
course  of  exercUe  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  confirming  and  nndering 
vigorous  the  constitution,  I  presume,  must  be  evident  to  the  most  superficiiil  ob- 
server.  It  is  for  want  of  this,  that  so  many  of  our  most  promising  youtlis  lose 
their  health  by  the  time  they  are  prepared  to  enter  on  the  grand  theatre  of  ac- 
tive and  useful  life,  and  eitiicr  prematurely  die,  or  linger  out  a  comparatively 
useless  and  miserable  existence.  That  the  health  of  the  closest  applicant  may 
be  preserved^  when  he  is  subjected  to  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of  exer- 
cises, I  know,  from  practical  experience;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting; 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  Ju-t  as  e:\By  for  a  youth,  however  hard  he 
may  study,  to  attain  the  apre  of  manhood,  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  constitution, 
capable  of  enduring  expDSUre,  liuiiger  a:id  fatigue,  as  it  is  to  grow  up  puny  and 
debilitated,  iucjpal»le  of  either  bodily  or  mental  exertion. 

3.  A  third  defect  in  our  system  is,  the  amount  of  idle  time  allowed  the  Btn- 
dents ;  that  portion  of  the  day  during  which  they  are  actually  engaged  in  study 
and  recitations,  under  the  eye  of  their  instru.-tor.'^,  comprises  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  whole ;  during  the  remainder,  those  that  are  disposed  to  study,  will  im- 
prove at  tli;ir  rooms,  while  those  who  are  not  so  disposed,  will  not  only  not 
improve,  but  will  bo  very  lik'»ly  to  e:ig:ige  in  p'activ.*e«  injurious  to  tlieir  consti- 
tutions and  destructive  to  their  monils.  If  this  vacant  time  could  be  employed 
in  duties  and  exercises,  which,  while  they  amu-^e  and  improve  the  mind,  would 
at  the  same  time  invigorate  ihe  body  and  confirm  the  constitution,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  grciit  point  gained.  That  tliis  may  be  done,  I  shall  attempt  in  the 
counje  of  these  ol)servations,  to  sliow. 

4.  A  fourth  defect  is,  the  allowing  to  students,  especially  to  those  of  the 
wealthier  class,  too  much  money,  thereby  inducing  habits  of  dissipation  and  ex- 
travag;ince,  highly  injurious  to  themselves,  and  also  to  the  seminaries  of  which 
they  are  members.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  far  the  gn.>ater  por- 
tion of  the  irregularities  and  disorderly  proceedings  amongst  the  students  of  our 
flemiuaries,  may  be  traced  to  this  fatal  cause.  Collect  together  at  any  seminary, 
ft  large  number  of  youths,  of  the  ages  they  generally  are  at  our  institutions, 
furnish  them  with  money,  and  allow  them  a  portion  of  idle  time,  and  it  may  be 
viewed  as  a  miracle,  if  a  largo  portion  of  them  do  not  become  corrupt  in  morals, 
itnd  instead  of  going  forth  into  the  world  to  become  ornaments  in  society,  they 
rather  are  prepared  to  become  nuisances  to  the  same.  There  is  in  this  respect, 
an  immense  re}»p6n8ibility  renting  on  parents  and  guardians,  as  well  as  on  all 
others  having  the  care  and  instruction  of  youth,  of  which  it  appears  to  mo  they 
are  not  sufficiently  awure. 

When  youths  are  sent  to  a  seminary,  it  is  presumed  they  are  sent  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  learning  somethin;^  tliat  is  useful,  and  not  to  acquire  bad  habits,  or  to 
spend  money ;  they  should  consequently  be  furnished  with  every  thing  neces- 
Bary  for  their  comfort,  convenience  and  improvement,  but  money  should  in  no 
instance  be  put  into  their  hands.  So  certainly  as  they  have  It,  just  so  certainly 
win  they  spend  it,  and  this  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  done  in  a  manner 
seriously  to  injure  them,  without  any  corresponding  advantage.  It  frequently 
draws  them  into  vicious  and  dissolute  company,  and  induces  habits  of  immorality 
and  vice,  which  ultimately  prove  their  ruin.  The  over-weoning  indulgence  Of 
parents,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  morals  and  future  useful- 
ness of  many  a  promising  youth.  They  may  eventually  discover  their  error, 
but  alas,  it  is  often  too  late  to  correct  it.  Much  better  does  that  petson  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  real  friend  to  the  thoughtless,  unwary  youUv^  viW^  'm\iV&iOt!^& 
froxD  bLm  tbo  meana  of  indulging  in  dissipated  axid\V!\o\&:&  co\3X«ie^ 
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5.  A  fifth  defect  is  the  requiring  all  the  students  to  pursue  the  same  course  of 

studies. 

All  youth  have  not  the  same  inclinations,  nor  the  same  capacities ;  one  maj 
possess  a  particular  inclination  and  capacity  for  the  study  of  the  classics,  but  not  for 
the  mathematics  and  other  branches  of  science;  with  another  it  may  be  the  reTerse. 
Now  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  making  a  mathematician  of  the  f<>rmer,  or  a 
linguist  of  tlie  latter.  Consequently,  all  tlie  time  that  is  devoted  in  this  manner, 
will  be  lost,  or  something  worse  than  ^t.  Every  youth,  who  haj»  any  capacity 
or  inclination  for.  tiie  acquirement  of  knowledge,  will  have  somo  favorite  studies, 
in  whioli  he  will  bo  likely  to  excel. .  It  is  certainly  then  much  better  that  he 
should  bo  permitted  to  pursue  those,  than,  that  by  being  forc-cd  to  attend  to 
others  for  which  he  has  an  aversion,  and  in  which  he  will  never  excel,  or  ever 
make  coitmion  proficiency,  he  should  finully  acquire  a  dislike  to  all  study.  The 
celebrated  Pascal,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  absurdity  and  folly  of  attempting 
to  force  a  youth  to  attend  to  branches  of  study,  for  which  he  has  an  utter  aver- 
sion, to  the  exclusion  of  those  for  which  he  may  possess  a  particular  attachment 
Had  the  father  of  this  eminent  man  persisted  in  his  absurd  ai.d  foolish  couree, 
Franc*o  would  never  have  seen  him,  what  he  subsequeutly  became,  one  of  her 
brightest  ornaments. 

6.  A  sixth  defect  is  the  prescribing  the  length  of  time  for  completing,  as  it  is 
termed,  a  course  of  education.  By  these  means,  the  good  scholar  is  placed 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sluggard,  for  whatever  may  be  his  exertions,  he  can 
gain  notiiing  in  respect  to  time,  and  the  latter  lias,  in  consequence  of  this,  less 
stimulus  for  exertion.  If  any  thing  will  induce  the  indolent  .student  to  exert 
himself,  it  is  the  desire  to  prevent  others  getting  ahead  of  him.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  allow  each  one  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  a 
thorough  uuderetauding  of  the  subject 

Having  stated  what  appeared  to  Lim  the  most  prominent  defects 
in  the  academics  and  colleges  as  organized  and  conducted,  he  next 
proceeds  to  point  out  the  remedies. 

1.  Tiio  organization  and  discipline  should  be  strictly  military. 

Under  a  military  system,  subordination  and  discipline  are  much  more  easily 
preserved  than  under  any  other.  Whenever  a  youth  can  be  impressed  with 
the  true  principles  and  feelings  of  a  soldier,  ho  becomes,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
subordinate,  honorable,  and  manly.  Ho  di^dains  subterfuge  and  prevarication, 
and  all  that  low  cunning,  which  is  but  too  prevalent  He  acts  not  the  part  of 
the  assassin,  but  if  ho  have  an  enemy,  ho  meets  him  openly  and  fairly.  Others 
may  boast  that  they  have  broken  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  institution  of 
which  they  are,  or  have  been  members,  and  have  escaped  detection  and  punish- 
mont,  by  mean  prevarication  and  falsehood.  Not  so  the  real  soldier.  If  he 
have  broken  orders  and  regulations,  he  will  openly  acknowledge  his  error,  and 
reform ;  but  will  not  boast  of  having  been  insubordinate.  Those  principles,  if 
imbibed  and  fixed  in  early  youth,  will  continue  to  uifiuence  his  conduct  and  ac- 
tions during  life ;  ho  will  be  equally  observant  of  tho  laws  of  his  country,  as  of 
the  academic  regulations  under  which  he  has  lived;  and  will  become  the  more 
estimable  citizen  in  consequence  thereof.  I  shall  not  pretend,  however,  that  all 
who  wear  a  military  garb,  or  livo,  for  a  time,  even  under  a  correct  system  of 
military  discipline,  will  bo  influenced  in  their  conduct  by  the  principles  above 
stated ;  but  if  they  are  not,  it  only  proves  that  they  have  previously  imbibed 
erroneous  principles,  which  have  become  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  eradicated;  or 
that  nature  has  not  formed  them  with  minds  capable  of  soaring  above  what  is 
low  and  groveling. 

2.  Military  science  and  instruction  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  course  of 
education. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  invested  the  military  defense  of  the 
country  in  tho  great  body  of  the  people.  By  tho  wise  provisions  of  tliis  instru- 
ment, and  of  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  every  American  citizen,  from 
eighteen  to  forty.five  years  of  age,  unless  specially  exempted  hy  law,  is  liablo 
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to  be  called  upon  for  the  discharge  of  militaiy  duty — ^he  is  emphatically  a  citi- 
zen soldier,  and  it  appears  to  me  perfectly  proper  tliut  he  sliould  be  equally  pre- 
pared by  education  to  discliarge,  correctly,  his  duties  in  either  capacity.  If  we 
intend  to  avoid  a  standing  army,  (tliat  bane  of  a  republic,  aud  engine  of  oppres- 
sion in  the  hands  of  despots,)  our  militia  must  be  patronized  and  improved,  and 
military  information  must  be  disseminated  amongst  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple; when  deposited  with  them,  it  is  in  safe  hands,  and  will  never  be  exhibited 
in  practice,  except  in  opposition  to  the  enemies  of  the  country.  I  am  well 
aware  there  are  amongst  us  many  worthy  individuals,  who  deem  the  cultivation 
of  military  science  a  sort  of  lieri'sy,  fluttering  themselves,  and  endeavoring  to 
induce  others  to  believe,  that  the  time  has  now  arrived,  or  is  very  near,  when 
wars  are  to  cease,  and  universal  harmony  prevail  amongst  mankind.  But,  my 
fellow-citizens,  be  not  deceived  by  the  sj-ren  song  of  peace,  peace,  when,  in 
reality,  tliere  is  no  peace,  except  in  a  duo  and  constant  preparation  for  war.  If 
we  turn  our  attention  to  Europe,  what  do  wo  betiold  ?  A  league  of  crowned 
despots,  impiously  called  holy,  wielding  a  tremendous  military  force  of  two  mil- 
lions of  mercenaries!  Ill-fated  Naples,  and  more  ill-fiited  Spain,  have  both  felt 
the  effects  of  tfieir  peaceable  dispositions,  and  were  it  not  for  the  wide-spreading 
Atlantic,  which  the  God  of  nature  in  his  infinite  goodness  has  interposed  be- 
tween us,  we  also,  ere  this,  should  have  had  a  like  experience.  The  principles 
of  liberty  are  equally  obnoxious  to  them,  whether  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America.  If  rendering  mankind  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  (as  a  science,) 
would  prevent  wars,  then  would  I  unite  most  cordially  with  those,  usually 
termed  peace-men,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  every  vestige  of  it.  But  such, 
I  am  confident,  would  not  be  the  result  Wars  amongst  nations  do  not  arise 
because  they  understand  how  to  conduct  them  skillfully  and  on  scientific 
principles ;  but  are  induced  by  tlie  evil  propensities  and  dispositions  of  mankind. 
To  prevent  the  effect,  the  cause  must  be  removed.  We  may  render  nations 
ignorant  of  the  aso  of  the  musket  and  bayonet ;  wo  may  carry  them  back,  as 
respects  the  art  of  war,  to  a  state  of  barbarism,  or  even  of  savageisra,  and  still 
wars  will  exist.  So  long  as  mankind  possess  tlie  dispositions  wliich  they  now 
possess,  and  which  tliey  ever  have  possessed,  so  Jong  they  will  fight.  To  pre- 
vent wars,  then,  the  disposition  must  be  changed;  no  remedy  short  of  this,  will 
be  effectual.  In  projwrtion  as  nations  are  rude  and  unskilled  in  the  art  of  war, 
will  their  military  code  be  barbarous  and  unrelenting,  their  battles  sanguinary, 
and  then*  whole  system  of  warfare,  destructive.  War,  therefore,  in  such  a  case, 
becomes  a  far  greater  evil,  than  it  does  under  an  imprf)ved  and  refined  system, 
where  battles  are  won  more  by  skill  than  by  liard  fighting,  and  the  laws  of  war 
are  proportionally  ameliorated.  What  rational  man,  what  friend  of  mankind, 
would  bo  willing  to  exchange  the  present  humane  and  refined  system  of  war- 
fare, for  that  practiced  by  an  Attila,  a  Jenghis  Khan,  a  Tamerlane,  or  a  Mahomet, 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  fell  in  a  single  engagement,  and  when  conquest 
and  extermination  were  synonymous  terms.  On  the  principles  of  humanity, 
then,  it  appears  to  me  that,  so  long  as  wars  do  exist,  the  military  art  should  be 
improved  and  refined  as  much  as  possible;  for,  in  proportion  as  this  is  done, 
battles  will  be  less  sanguinary  and  destructive,  the  whole  system  more  humane, 
and  war  itself  a  far  less  evil.  But  independent  of  any  connection  with  the 
profession  of  arms,  or  of  any  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  consider  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  military  art,  as  constituting  a  very  important  purt  of  the 
education  of  every  individual  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
this  for  many  reasons;  viz. : — 

First.    It  is  of  great  use  in  the  reading  of  history,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

A  large  portion  of  history  is  made  up  of  accounts  of  military  operations, 
descriptions  of  battles,  sieges,  &c.  How,  I  would  ask,  is  the  reader  to  under- 
stand this  part,  if  ho  be  ignorant  of  the  organization  of  armies,  of  tlie  various 
systems  of  military  tactics,  of  the  science  of  fortification,  and  of  the  attack  and 
defense  of  fortifiecl  phices,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  ?  Without  such 
knowledge  it  is  evident  he  derives,  comparatively  but  httle  uiformation  from  a 
largo  portion  of  what  ho  reads. 

Second.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  the  writing  of  history.  I  presume  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  in  oider  to  write  well  on  any  subject,  it  must  be  under- 
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wifaA.  Hov.  then,  on  the  biatorim  give  •  eorreei  md  intdligible  •ccrimt  of 
m  caiDpaip.  b«n>.  or  ssec^.  wbo  »  noc  obIt  imaeqauiited  with  the  priroipSts 
oc  vLjci/iLiliUtfj  ofwncioas  are  coodaded.  bat  it  alK>  ifmoraBt  of  the  tecl.n:e^l 
1«Dsrcap>;  ike<:«a«irj  for  commTmirating  lus  ideas  iBteiUgibljr  on  tbe  sab^  ? 
TL>  U  the  principal  reaaoo  wfar.  as  H  appean  to  me.  tbe  ancient  historians  were 
»>  mo'::.  «up«fior  to  the  modern.  V&nj  of  their  best  historical  writers  were 
wS&'jatTT  mf-n.  Some  of  them  accotoplished  coauBandc-re.  Tbe  accoanc  of  mili- 
tarv  of-i^-n^yjns  bj  six-fa  writers  as  Xenopboa  Tbocrdideff.  Polvblus  and  Ggesar, 
ar*r  (^rf-^-'Jr  cSeftr  and  intelbgible.  wbervas  when  ftttempted  bj  tbe  grtat  bodr 
of  modTm  bI«tohaiuL  tbe  most  we  can  learn  is.  that  a  I'lUtsa  was  besieged  and 
taken,  or  that  a  batiie  was  foozbt  and  a  victorr  won.  hot  are  left  in  entire 
%7Mrar.«.«  of  tbe  princi{^«-«  on  whit-h  the  operations  were  coodocsed,  or  of  tbe 
nrasoos  wbr  the  r^^olts  were  as  tb«T  wvre. 

Tkiir±     It  is  easentiallT  ncccss&nr  fcr  the  Iep^lator. 

Hie  militarr  delense  of  oor  cooiitrr  is  doubtless  one  of  tbe  most  important 
tnL^ts  wbioii  is  vested  br  the  constitution  in  the  general  goremment,  and  it  is 
a  well  known  fiw-t,  that  mon;  niont-j  is  drawn  from  the  people  and  distorsed  in 
tbe  militarr.  than  in  any  other  depanment  of  the  government.  Xow  as  all 
mn;«t  (je  done  under  the  sanction  of  tlie  bw,  I  would  beg  le&ve  to  inquire; 
whether  it  be  not  of  tlie  gn  ates:  ini(<»rtanie.  ih:^t  those  who  £re  to  make  such 
laws  j-lxMild  be  in  ererr  res^peit  well  prepared  to  kgisJate  understandingij  on 
the  subjt.-ct  ?  That  tlitre  1ul«  bet  d.  2  nd  Mill  i<^  a  want  of  iulbmuition  on  this 
subject  amongst  the  great  lodj  of  the  memljers  of  Congress*  I  think  will  be 
perfectly  evident  to  any  one  who  is  ctimpetmt.  :  nd  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine our  military  k-gisbtion  since  the  condu-ion  of  tlie  Revolutionary  war.  I 
feel  little  hesitation  in  afsserting.  tluit  frcm  want  of  this  information,  more  than 
from  any  other  cau>e.  as  much  money  ha.'i  licen  u.«e!es.«ly  expeuded  ih  our  mili- 
tary dt-partment  alone,  as  would  cancel  a  lai^  portion  of  the  national  deU. 

Fourth,     It  is  of  great  use  to  the  traveler. 

Suppose  a  young  man,  with  the  best  education  he  can  obtain  at  any  of  our 
collcgr-s  or  uiiiver-itics  were  to  visit  Kurope.  where  the  military  ci institutes  the 
first  claff**  of  tlic  communitv.  nnd  where  tlie  fortifications  o<>n.<titute  the  nK»t 
importxint  appendages  to  marly  all  tlie  priiciiwl  cities,  how  much  does  he  ob- 
serve, which  he  do€-s  not  understand?  1  he  attempt  a  description  of  the  cities 
he  finds  himself  cmharrasFcd  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  <brtifit»ation.  If  he 
attempt  an  invertipration  of  the  principles  and  organization  of  their  irstitutions, 
or  of  their  governments,  he  finds  the  mihtary  .-o  interwoven  uith  them  all  that 
they  can  not  be  thoroughly  understood  without  it.  In  fine,  he  will  return  with 
far  less  information,  than  with  the  aid  of  a  military  education  he  might  have 
derived.  As  it  respects  the  militnry  exercises,  I  would  observe,  that  wore  they 
of  no  other  use  than  in  preserving  the  health  of  students,  and  confirming  in 
them  a  good  figure  and  mnnliness  of  deportment,  I  should  consider  these  were 
ample  reasons  for  introducing  them  into  our  seminaries  generally:  they  are  bet- 
ter calculated  than  any  others  for  counteracting  the  natural  habits  of  studente, 
and  can  always  be  attended  to,  at  such  times  as  would  otlierwrse  be  spent  in 
idleness  or  useless  amusements.  Having  expressed  my  views  thus  fully  ou  this 
Fubject  I  will  next  proceed  to  state  more  specifically  the  other  branches  which 
1  would  propose  to  introduce  into  a  complete  course  of  education :  and — 

1.  The  cf>urse  of  cla.«tsical  and  scientific  instruction  should  be  as  extensive 
and  perfect  as  at  our  mo«t  approved  institutions.  Tlie  students  slKuId  be 
earnestly  enjoined  and  required  to  derive  as  much  of  useful  informatfon  from 
the  most  approved  authors,  as  their  time  and  circumstances  would  pt-rmit 

2.  A  due  i>ortlon  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  practical  geometrical  an  1  other 
Bclentiflc  operations  in  the  field.  Tlio  pupils  should  frequently  l>e  taken  en 
pedestrian  excursions  into  the  countr}'.  be  habituated  to  endure  fatigue,  to  climb 
mountains,  and  to  determine  their  altitudes  by  means  of  the  barometer  as  well 
as  by  trigonometry.  Those  excursions,  while  they  would  learn  them  to  walk, 
(which  1  cKtimato  an  important  part  of  education.)  and  render  them  vigorotis 
nnd  healthy,  would  also  prepare  them  for  becoming  men  of  practical  science 
generally,  and  would  further  confer  en  them  a  correct  covpdaA  eg  essentially 
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neeeflsaiyfor  milffearjr  and  ciTil  eng^ineen,  for  snnreyorB,  for  trevelera,  &a,  and 
which  oaQ  nerer  be  acquired  otherwise  than  by  practice. 

3.  Another  portion  of  their  time  should  be  devoted  to  practical  agricultural 
pursuits,  gardening,  tc. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  which  is  emphatically  agricultural,  I  presume  it  will 
not  be  doubted,  that  a  practical  scientific  knowledge  of  agriculture  would  con- 
stitute an  important  appendage  to  the  education  of  every  American  citizen. 
Indeed  the  most  certain  mode  of  improving  the  agriculture  of  the  country  will 
be  to  make  it  a  branch  of  elementary  education.  By  these  means,  it  will  not 
only  be  improved,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  their  improvements  generally  dia- 
eeminated  amongst  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

4.  A  furtlier  portion  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  attending  familiar  explana- 
tory lectures  on  the  various  brandies  of  military  science,  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  on  political  economy,  on  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the  individual  states,  in  which 
should  be  pointed  out  particularly  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  general  govern 
ment,  and  the  existing  relations  between  that  and  the  stiate  governments,  on  the 
science  of  government  generally.  In  fine,  on  all  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  discliarge,  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
the  duties  they  owe  to  themselves,  to  their  fellow  men,  and  to  their  country. 

6.  To  the  institution  should  be  attached  a  range  of  mechanics*  shops,  where 
those  who  possess  an  aptitude  and  inclination  might  occasionally  employ  a  lei- 
sure hour  in  learning  the  use  of  tools  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  some  use- 
iUl  mechanic  art. 

The  division  of  time,  each  day,  I  would  make  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Eight  hours  to  be  devoted  to  study  and  recitation ;  eight  hours  allowed  for 
Bleep.  Three  hours  for  the  regular  meals,  nud  such  other  necessary  personal 
duties  as  the  student  may  require.  Two  hours  for  the  military  and  other  exer- 
cises, fencing,  tc.  The  remaining  three  hours  to  be  devoted,  in  due  proportion, 
to  practical  agricultural  and  scientific  pursuits  and  duties,  and  in  attending  lec- 
tures on  the  various  subjects  before  mentioned. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  advantages  of  the  foregoing  plan  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  the  following ;  viz. : — 

1.  Tlie  student  would,  in  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of 
elementary  education,  (say  six  years)  acquire,  at  least,  as  much,  and  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  say  more,  of  book  knowledge,  than  he  would  under  the  present 
^jrstem. 

2.  In  addition  to  this,  he  would  go  into  the  world  an  accomplished  soldier,  a 
scientific  and  practical  agriculturist,  an  expert  mechanician,  an  ii  telligent  mer- 
chant, a  political  economist,  legislator  and  statesman.  In  fine,  he  could  hardly 
be  placed  in  any  situation,  the  duties  of  which  he  would  not  be  prepared  to  dis- 
charge with  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  feUow-citizens  and  hia 
country. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  he  would  grow  up  with  habits  of  industiy, 
economy  and  morality,  and,  what  is  of  little  less  importance,  a  firm  and  vigor- 
ous constitution ;  with  a  head  to  conceive  and  an  arm  to  execute — ^he  woula 
emphatically  possess  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

After  much  correspondence  Capt.  Partridge  decided  to  carry  out 
bis  principles  of  education  in  an  institution  organized  on  his  own 
plan  and  conducted  by  himself,  with  such  assistance  as  he  could 
command,  in  his  native  village  of  Norwich,  Vermont.  Here  ho 
opened,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1820,  the  American  Literary, 
Scientific  and  Military  Academy,  on  which  the  pupils  or  their  parents 
had  their  choice  of  studies,  out  of  a  course  as  extensive  as  that  of 
any  academy  and  college  in  New  England  combined — in  which 
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military  training  formed  a  prominent  featore,  anil  the  malhemalksy 
especially  as  applied  to  sarveying  and  engineering,  receired  special 
attention.  Daring  the  four  years  and  half  of  its  continQance  in 
Norwich  the  Academy  was  attended  by  480  pupils,  representing 
twenty-one  out  of  the  twenty-four  states,  and  of  these,  and  especially 
of  such  as  continued  on  an  average  two  years  at  the  institution,  a 
large  proportion  became  distinguished  in  military,  public,  and  busi- 
ness life — as  large  it  is  believed  as  the  records  of  any  other  institu- 
tion for  the  same  period  of  time  can  show.  Its  success  demonstrated 
beyond  cavil,  that  military  exercises  and  duties  are  not  inconsistent 
with  ardent  devotion,  and  the  highest  attainments  in  literary  and 
scientific  studies. 

In  1824,  the  citizens  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  made  a  liberal 
subscription  to  secure  the  location  there,  of  a  college  about  to  be 
established  in  that  State,  under  Episcopal  auspices.  Failing  in  that 
object,  by  the  location  of  the  institution  at  Hartford,  where  it  now 
exists  under  the  name  of  Trinity  College,  they  invited  Capt.  Par- 
tridge to  remove  his  Academy  to  their  city,  and  offered  to  erect  and 
place  at  his  disposal  suitable  buildings  for  his  accommodation.  This 
invitation  and  offer  were  accepted,  and  on  the  1st  of  April,  1825,  he 
closed  his  institution  at  Norwich,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  fol- 
lowing, opened  his  new  course  of  instruction  at  Middletown,  with  an 
attendance  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  pupils  in  the  first  year. 
During  the  three  years — up  to  September  1828,  the  American  Lite- 
rary, Scientific,  and  Military  Academy  at  Middletown  remained  un- 
der his  superintendence,  there  were  nearly  twelve  hundred  pupils 
representing  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  the 
British  Provinces,  Mexico,  several  of  the  South  American  States, 
and  the  West  Indies.  This  attendance  shows  conclusively,  that  the 
military  and  scientific  element,  together  with  an  optional  course  of 
study,  and  a  term  of  residence  limited  by  the  ability  of  the  pupil 
to  complete  the  course,  met  a  want  not  provided  for  in  existing  col- 
leges. Of  those  who  completed  the  full  course  of  study  begun  at 
Norwich,  as  large  a  proportion,  as  the  corresponding  graduates  of 
any  American  college,  attained  a  high  degree  of  usefulness  and 
eminence  in  widely  diversified  fields  of  labor.  Among  its  graduates 
are  to  be  found  the  founders  or  professors  of  several  State  Military 
Institutes,  many  ofiicers  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States,  several  eminent  civil  engineers,  superintendents, 
of  railroads,  members  of  Congress,  lawyers,  and  men  of  practical 
cflSciency  and  success  in  every  line  of  business. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Captain  Partridge's  system 
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of  instruction  and  discipline  at  Middletown,  was  the  military  marches 
and  pedestrian  excursions  for  scientific  and  recreating  purposes  con- 
ducted under  his  personal  command,  or  in  his  company.  Several 
of  these  excursions  occupied  three  or  four  weeks,  extending  in  one 
instance  to  Washington.  The  military  marches  amounted  in  the 
aggregate  to  over  two  thousand  miles,  and  these  and  the  various 
pedesterain  excursions,  included  visits  to  nearly  all  points  of  military 
and  historical  interest  in  New  England  and  New  York.  The  imme- 
diate and  controlling  reasons  which  induced  Capt.  Partridge  to  leave 
Middletown,  are  not  known  to  the  writer  of  this  memoir.  He  has 
however,  understood  it  was  owing  partly  to  a  desire  for  temporary 
relief  from  the  cares  and  confinement  of  immediate  superintend- 
ence, that  he  might  start  a  similar  institution  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York,  and  partly  from  disgust  at  the  refusal  "of  the 
Legislature  of  Connecticut  in  1828,  to  grant  to  the  institution  at 
Middletown,  the  usual  privileges  and  powers  of  a  college. 

In  1833, 1834, 1837,  and  1839,  Capt.  Partridge  was  elected  repre- 
sentative from  the  town  of  Norwich,  to  the  Legislature  of  Vermont, 
and  in  that  capacity  labored  to  give  efficiency  to  the  military  system 
of  the  State.  In  1834,  he  secured  for  certain  petitioners  a  charter 
for  the  Norwich  University,  in  which  the  Trustees  are  required  "  to 
provide  for  a  constant  course  of  instruction  in  military  science  and 
civil  engineering,*'  and  are  "  prohibited  from  establishing  any  regu- 
lations of  a  sectarian  character,  either  in  religion  or  politics."  Of 
this  corporation,  consisting  of  twenty-five  trustees,  Capt.  Partridge 
was  a  member,  and  in  organizing  the  institution  in  1825,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Faculty.  He  continued  to  instruct  in  his 
own  department  of  military  science  and  engineering,  and  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  the  university  till  1 844,  when  owing  to  some  dif- 
ficulties arising  out  of  the  use  of  the  building,  arms,  and  accourtre- 
ments,  which  were  his  private  property,  he  resigned. 

In  1838,  he  was  influential  in  calling  together  a  convention  of 
military  officers  and  persons  interested  in  giving  greater  efficiency  to 
the  organization  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  to  meet  for  con- 
sultation. This  convention  met  at  Norwich  on  the  4th  of  July ; 
and  continued  to  meet  annually  for  many  years,  to  discuss  plans 
for  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  militia,  for  the  dissem- 
ination of  a  knowledge  of  military  science,  for  the  defense  of  the 
coast,  <fec.  Many  reports  of  this  body  were  drawn  up  by  him,  arid 
the  proceedings  were  forwarded  to,  and  printed  by  order  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  1839,  on  the  request  of  many  influential  citizens,  he  visited 
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Portsmouth,  Virginia,  to  establiBh  a  Militarf  School,  wliidi  lie  did, 
and  which  was  soon  after  recognized  bj  the  Legiilatnre  of  the  Slate 
as  the  Virginia  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Military  Institute,  and  aided 
by  an  appropriation  oat  of  the  Literary  Fond.  This  Insdtote,  with 
an  Institute  of  a  similar  character  at  Lexington,  in  the  western  pact 
of  the  State,  has  been  greatly  instrumental  in  difbsing  widely  in  Vir- 
ginia a  knowledge  and  taste  for  militaiy  affairs.  The  socce»  of 
this  institution,  and  the  personal  influence  of  many  of  his  own 
scholars  at  Norwich  and  Middletown,  led  to  the  estabiiahment  of 
similar  schools  in  other  southern  states. 

In  May,  1842,  Capt  Partridge  accepted  the  position  of  Camp  In- 
structor for  a  large  body  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Pennsykania 
volunteer  militia  in  encampment  at  Beading,  Berks  County.  Each 
evening  he  delivered  a  lecture  to  officers  assembled  in  the  Genend^s 
marquee,  and  during  the  day  exercised  the  troops  in  the  mannai  of 
arms,  and  in  company,  regimental,  and  brigade  movements  in  ihe 
field.  On  this,  and  many  similar  occasions,  he  demonstrated  the 
correctness  and  practicability  of  his  theory  of  national  defense,  so 
far  as  testing  the  qualifications  of  officers  for  command,  and  giving 
accuracy,  rapidity,  and  steadiness  of  exercise  and  mov^nents  to 
troops,  by  assembling  officers  and  men  of  the  State  Militia,  once  or 
twice  in  the  year,  in  convenient  numbers  and  places,  under  instmc- 
tors  properly  qualified  for  the  work.  A  few  instructors,  themselves 
trained  in  the  best  military  institutions,  and  fiuniliar  with  every  im- 
provement in  military  organization,  equipment,  and  movement,  and 
especially  when  clothed  with  the  reputation  of  success  in  actual  service, 
would  soon  bring  the  entire  militia  of  the  states  into  a  uniform  sys- 
tem, and  give  respectability  and  efficiency  to  this  department  of  the 
public  service.  This  result  would  be  more  speedily  realized  if  a 
number  of  educational  institutions  similar  to  those  which  he  had  or- 
ganized under  many  disadvantages  and  against  many  prejudices, 
could  call  out  and  cultivate  military  taste  and  accomplishments  amoi^ 
a  portion  of  the  young  men  of  each  state. 

In  1853,  he  opened  at.  Brandy  wine  Springs,  near  Wilmington,  in 
the  State  of  Delaware,  another  institution  in  which  he  fondly  hoped 
his  ideal  of  a  National  school  of  education  would  be  realized — an 
institution  in  which  physical  training  in  connection  with  military 
exercisea  and  movements,  should  accompany  the  acquisition  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  science  that  underlie  all 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  and  resorted  to  by  students  horn  every 
state  of  the  American  Union.  His  plan  as  developed  in  conversftr 
tion  with  those  directly  interested,  embraced  his  old  ideas  of  scien- 
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tific,  and  literary  stadles  with  systematic  pedestrian  excursions,*  ai^d 
nuurches  in  vacations  to  the  great  objects  of  natural,  economical,  and 
historical  interest  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  this  latter 
particular,  ho  uhconsciously  applied  the-  suggestion  of  Milton  in. his. 
letter  to  Samuel  Hartlib,  that  **  the  students  of  his  Academy  should 
go  out  in  companies  with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to  all  quarters 
of  the  land,  learning  and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  and  all 
commodities  (facilities)  of  building  and  of  soil,  for  towns  and  tillage, 
harbors  and  porta  of  trade, — even  sometimes  taking  sea  as  far  as  to. 
our  navy  to  learn  there  also,  what  they  can.  in  the  practical  knowi- 
edge  of  sailing  and  sea-fight."  Arrangements  were  made  for  a 
class  of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  most  advanced  and  matured  cadets  to 
accompany  him  to  Europe  to  study  the  strategy  of  the  great  battles 
of  the  world,  and  the  armies,  armories,  and  resources  of  the  great 
nations  of  Europe — thus  again. realizing  Milton's  plan  of  gratifying 
**  the  desire  of  the  more  hopeful  youth  "  '^  to  see  other  countries  at 
three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles,  but 
to  enlarge  experience  and  make  wise  observation.'*  But  these  hopes 
were  darkened  for  a  time  by  a  great  disaster,  and  soon  extinguished 
in  the  sudden  death  of  the  great  projector.  In  the  autumn  of  185d, 
the  buildings  at  Brandywine  Springs,  were  consumed  by  fire,  and- 
although  arrangements  were  at  once  made  to  secure  suitable  accom- 
modations at  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
pupils  enrolled  their  names  to  attend  for  a  year  at  that  place,  still  the 
groat  motive  power  of  the  enteiprise  was  stricken  down. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  1853,  Capt.  Partridge  returned  to  Noi 
wich,  where  his  family  still  resided,  in  apparently  good  health  and 
the  best  spirits.  A  few  days  after  he  reached  home,  he  was  attacked 
by  sharp  and  excruciating  pains  in  his  back,  which  were  soon  sub 
dued  by  anodynes,  but  from  the  prostration  and  the  cause,  which 
proved  on  a  post-mortem  examination  to  be  an  aneurism  near  the 
base  of  the  spine,  and  which  had  been  exhausting  his  vitality  for 
years — be  never  rallied,  and  on  the  17th  of  January,  1864,  he 
breathed  his  last — widely  and  deeply  mourned  by  troops  of  friends, 
who  loved  and  admired  him  as  their  teacher,  or  looked  up  to  him 
as  the  best  expounder  of  principles  of  military  science  and  educa- 
tion, and  of  national  defense. 

*  Cnptnin  PntXtidge  attactied  much  importanee  to  pedeitrian  exconiont  in  refeieoca  both  to  hy 
g*iiic,  and  educational  coniiderationt.  To  thoM  exconiooi  he  attributed  hit  own  robut  health, 
and  his  familiar  knowledge  of  all  the  detaili  of  American  battles.  In  one  year,  (1830.)  he  made 
four  excuriioni  from  Norwich,  each  occupying  from  four  tu  six  days— and  from  one  hundred  and 
fiAy  to  four  hundred  miles— the  last  day's  walk  fenerally  averaginf  over  sixty  miles.  He  had 
asceodoil  and  measured  the  altitude  of  all  the  highest  mountain  elevations  in  the  Northern  States. 
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AltLougb  living  most  of  \ns  life  in  tbe  discluage  of  edncationid 
and  public  duties,  under  circumstances  inconsistent  with  **a  local 
habitation/*  be  bad  strong  domestic  tastes  and  attacbmenta,  and  was 
a  genial  companion  in  bis  own  room  and  borne.  In  1837,  be 
married  Miss  Swazey,  tbe  daughter  of  a  merchant  in  Clarcmont, 
New  Hampshire,  and  to  this  happy  union  were  bom  two  children. 
The  oldest  boy,  George,  was  educated  by  the  fetber  on  bis  own  sys- 
tem, and  bad  dispUyed  vigorous  health,  and  strong  partialities  and 
attainments  in  mathematical  studies  and  their  applications ;  but  be 
sunrived  bis  father  only  a  few  months — ^  long  desolate  months  ther 
were  to  tbe  widow  and  children  ^ — and  the  tenement  of  that  brinibt 
intellect  was  bud  by  tbe  aide  of  that  of  bis  hardy  and  inde£sti£:ab]e 
father  in  tbe  little  village  burying-ground.  Tbe  other  son  Henry,  as 
be  grew  up,  showed  a  partiality  for  tbe  profession  of  law.  and  was 
pursuing  bis  studies  in  Warren,  Penn.,  when  the  call  of  the  President 
of  tbe  United  States  for  volunteers,  summoned  him  to  the  defense 
of  tbe  flag  of  the  country.  He  enlisted  for  the  war,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy  in  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  which  was  aitaehed 
to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  whose  varying  fortunes  he  shaz^d  till, 
greatly  weakened  by  exposure  and  disease,  be  waa  honorably  dis- 
chai^ed  from  tbe  service.  His  superior  officer  in  writing  to  bis  moth- 
er, says :  '*  He  is  in  every  respect  a  model  officer.  How  could  he  be 
otherwise !  He  has  it  all  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  I  fully  appft- 
ciale  that  you  have  made  a  very  great  contribution  to  the  govon- 
ment  and  the  country  in  sending  him  forth  to  fight  the  battles  which 
have  been  forced  upon  na.** 
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As  an  Appendix  to  our  Memoir  of  Capt  Alden  Partridge,  we  re- 
pablish  the  following  Memorial  by  him  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  not  because  we  approve  the  objects  or  the  arguments 
of  either  document,  but  as  part  of  the  educational  history  of  the 
country. 

MEMORIAL  OF  ALDEN  PARTRIDGE, 

BiUUing  to  the  Military  Academy  at  Wut  Ibint^  and  praying  that  young  men 
educated  at  other  military  echoole  may  have  an  equat  chance  for  admieeion  to  the 
army  as  tliote  yottng  men  have  who  are  educated  at  Weet  Point.  January  21, 
1841.     Jiefemd  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affaire, 

To  the  Honorable  Congress  of  (he  United  States : — ^The  memorial  of  Alden  Par- 
tridge, President  of  the  Norwich  University,  at  Norwich,  State  of  Vermont, 
respectfully  showeth : 

That  3'our  memorialist  holds  it  to  be  a  cardinal  principle  of  our  republican  in- 
stitutions, thut  stations  of  honor,  trust,  and  emolument  should  be  equally  open 
to  all  our  citizens,  to  which  all  have  an  equal  riglit  to  aspiro,  and  from  which 
none  can  constitutionally  be  excluded  by  any  law,  rule,  or  regulation  whatever. 
Your  memorialist  has,  however,  witnessed,  with  deep  regret,  a  direct  violation 
of  tliis  vital  principle  of  our  constitution,  by  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
for  the  organization  and  government  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
The  cadets  of  that  institution,  all  of  whom  are  educated  at  the  pitblic  expense, 
have,  for  many  years,  monopolized  nearlj-,  if  not  quite,  all  of  the  stations  of 
honor,  trust,  and  emolument,  above  that  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  in  the 
military  estabUshment  of  tlie  United  States,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  those  who 
are  equally  well  qualified,  equally  meritorious,  and  who  are  educated  at  their 
own  expense.  But,  in  order  to  p>lace  this  subject  more  clearly  before  your 
honorable  body,  your  memorialist  would  call  your  attention  to  the  law  of  the 
29th  of  April,  1812,  entitled,  "An  act  making  further  provision  for  the  corps  of 
engineers."  By  the  provisions  of  this  act,  no  candidate  can  be  admitted  into 
the  Military  Academy  who  is  under  fourteen,  or  over  twenty-one,  years  of  age. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  exclude  every  young  man  in  the  United  States 
who  is  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  from  the  appointment  of  cadet,  while  the 
rules  of  the  War  department  require  that  none  except  those  educated^at  this 
academy  can  be  commissioned  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  The  effect, 
then,  of  the  law  and  regulation  is  to  utterly  exclude  all  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try, except  such  select  few  as  the  President  may  think  proper  to  place  in  this 
**  public  charity  school,"  from  the  military  service  of  their  country,  who  are 
above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  unless  they  will  enter  in  tlie  humble  capacity  of 
privates  or  non-commissioned  officers.  And  can  such  a  system  be  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  our  constitution  ?    Your  memorialist  believes  not.    On 
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the  contrary,  he  feels  confident  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  a  most  flagrant  and  pal- 
pable violation  of  them.  The  direct  and  certain  effect  of  this  institntioo  ii  tD 
extend  Executive  patronage;  for  the  President  has  the  entire  selection  of  the 
cJiosai  two  hundred  Bnd  fifty  who  are  to  be  placed  in  the  institution,  and  also  to 
establish  an  aristocracy  of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  viz. :  a  military  aristocracy 
in  the  United  States.  What,  yoar  memorialist  would  ask,  is  an  aristocracy?  Is 
1  not  where  any  particular  class  in  a  State  claims  and  exercises  privileges  of 
which  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  deprived?  And  do  not  the  cadets  at 
West  Point  enjoy  such  privileges?  and  if  so,  do  they  not  constitute  an  arii- 
tocracy  ?  Your  memorialist  believes  that  neither  the  fact  nor  the  inference  can 
bo  controverted.  But  your  memorialist  will  go  further,  and  aver  that  the  rrpi- 
lations  at  West  Point  have  not  only  constituted  an  aristocracy  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  this  aristocracy  has  already  become,  in  a  great  dejrree,  hertdlti^ 
ry.  IIow  many  individuals,  your  memoralist  would  ask,  who  have  held  officrt 
of  honor,  tnwt,  or  emolument,  under  the  Government,  for  tlie  last  twenty-flra 
years,  havo  had  their  sons,  brothers,  nephews,  or  other  relatives,  educated  at 
the  public  expense  at  West  Point,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  thof^*  who  (to  siy 
the  least,)  were  equally  meritorious,  and  equally  capable  of  rendering  service  to 
the  republic?  And  how  many  of  tlioso  thus  educated  have  ever  rendered  any 
8  Tviec  whatever?  A  reference  to  the  rolls  of  the  institution  will  answer  these 
inquiries.  Your  memorialist  has  personal  knowledge  of  many  instanct-a  Tour 
memorialist  is  well  aware  that  it  has  been  attempted,  by  the  ftiends  of  this 
monstrous  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  cast  around  it  tlie  mantle  of 
]Mr.  Jefferson.  Your  memorialist  is  ready  to  grant  that  the  institution  was  ea* 
tablished  during  the  early  part  of  the  first  term  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administra- 
tion ;  but  denies  that  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  that  circumstance  to  sus- 
tain the  present  system.  The  institution  then  consisted  only  of  the  corps  of  en- 
gineers, which  was  limited  to  sixteen  officcre  and  four  cadets,  without  any  of 
those  exclusive  privileges  which  have  since  been  conferred  upon  it  On  the 
29th  of  April,  1812,  (just  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war.)  a  law  wa«,  bow- 
ever,  passed,  entitled  "  An  act  making  further  provision  for  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers;" by  the  provisions  of  which,  the  whole  number  of  cadets,  whether  of  in- 
fantry, artillery,  or  riflemen,  was  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifiy ;  and  the 
President  to  appoint  a  limited  number  of  cadets,  and  conferring  on  him  a  das' 
creiionary  power  to  attach  them  to  the  Military  Academy,  was  evidently  induced 
by  the  certainty  of  immediate  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  had  a  direct  reler- 
ence  to  a  war  establisliment.  Your  memorialist  would  respectfully  call  the  at- 
tention of  your  honorable  body  particularly  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1813 
just  referred  to ;  and,  if  he  does  not  much  mistake,  it  will  satisfactorily  appear 
that  the  President  is  not  required,  but  simply  authorized,  to  appoint  a  single 
cadet ;  and  that  it  is  left  entirely  discretionary  with  him,  after  they  are  appointed, 
to  attach  them  to  the  Military  Academy,  or  to  attach  them  to  their  resf  ective 
companies,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  other  laws  then  in  existence.  And 
hero  your  memorialist  would  observe  that,  in  the  |)eace-establishment  of  the 
army  previous  to  the  late  war,  two  cadets  were  allowed  to  eadi  company  of 
artillery,  light  infantry,  and  infantry,  amounting,  in  the  total,  to  a  larger  number 
than  was  authorized  by  the  law  of  1812.  But  neither  Preskient  Jefferson,  nor 
President  Madison  considered  that  the  law  required  of  them  to  fill  those  vaoan- 
cies  so  long  as  they  considered  their  services  were  not  required :  and  they  ccai 
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scqucDtly  did  not  fill  Uiom.  The  largest  number  of  cadets  ever  in  service  at 
tlie  same  time,  previous  to  the  late  war,  did  not  exceed  forty,  and  seldom  ex- 
ceeded twenty-five.  Do  the  necessities  of  the  country  require  that  any  larger 
number  should  be  retiined  in  service  now,  than  were  deemed  necessary  by  Pre- 
sidents Jefferson  and  Madison  during  a  time  of  peace  ?  Your  memorialist  be- 
lieves not  But  it  is  urged,  in  favor  of  this  academy,  that  it  presents  a  most 
favorable  opportunity  for  the  education  of  meritorious  young  men  who  are  poor, 
and,  consequently,  unable  to  educate  themselves.  Your  memorialist,  however, 
has  yet  to  learn  by  what  conslituiional  authority  Congress  is  empowered  to  ap- 
propriate any  portion  of  the  public  revenue  for  the  support  of  a  national  charity 
school  for  tlie  education  of  the  poor.  Besides,  if  this  power  did  exist,  (which 
your  memorialist  presumes  no  reasonable  person  will  contend  does,)  aU  the  poor 
in  the  United  States  have  an  equal  right  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its 
exercise,  and  that,  consequently,  the  institution  at  West  Point  is  on  quite  too 
limited  a  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  contemplated  object.  Either,  then, 
the  institution  should  be  very  much  enlarged,  or  several  others  established  in 
difl*erent  parts  of  the  United  States,  which  would  be  far  more  convenient  for  the 
great  body  of  the  poor.  If)  however,  the  rolls  of  this  institution  for  the  last 
twenty  years  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  many  more  of  the  rich  and  tn- 
fluential  have  been  educated  there,  than  of  the  poor.  Poverty,  however  meri- 
torious the  subject  of  it  may  be,  is  but  a  sorry  recommendation  for  admission  to 
this  aristocratic  establishment 

But  it  is  further  urged,  that  this  institution  is  necessary  for  the  education  of 
the  officers  of  the  army ;  and  that,  were  it  abolished,  the  candidates  for  com- 
missions would  not  be  properly  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  of- 
ficers. Before  your  memorialiiit  proceeds  to  exaime  the  truth  of  this  position, 
he  would  inquire,  at  what  institution,  and  at  whose  expense,  Gen^^rals  Wash- 
ington, Greene,  Knox,  Putnam,  Lincoln,  Sullivan,  Morgan,  Wayne,  Sumter, 
Pickens,  Marion,  and  all  the  other  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army,  by  whoso 
valor,  skill,  and  patriotic  exertions,  these  United  States  now  constitute  a  free 
and  independent  nation,  received  their  education  ?  The  answer  is  ready :  at 
the  ordmary  mstitutions  of  the  country,  and  at  their  oum  expense ;  just  as  every 
American  citizen  should  be  educated.  And  have  the  proteges  of  the  West  Point 
Academy,  on  whose  education  so  many  millions  of  dollars  of  the  peoples'  money- 
have  been  expended  within  the  last  twenty  years,  exhibited  more  skill,  more 
valor,  or  more  patriotism,  than  did  the  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army  ?  Let 
the  events  of  the  Florida  war,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Revolution,  an- 
swer the  question.  The  truth  is,  (and  it  can  not  be  much  longer  concealed  from 
the  view  of  the  people,  by  the  reports  of  hoards  of  visitors^)  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  education  at  West  Point  is  well  calculated  to  form  military  pedants  and 
miliiary  dandies^  but  will  never  form  efficient  soldiers.  Much  more  important  to 
them  is  their  attention  to  the  cut  of  the  coai,  the  placmg  of  a  button^  and  the 
snotoy  whiteness  of  gloves  and  pantaloons^  than  to  those  physical  and  mor(d  quaUr 
ties  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  correct  and  efficient  discharge  of  the 
active  duties  of  the  field. 

But  your  memorialist  denies  the  truth  of  the  position,  that  the  West  Pomt 
Academy  is  necessary  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  army.  There  are 
other  institutions  where  military  science  and  mstruction  constitute  a  branch  of 
education  for  the  pupils.    Of  these  institutions,  however,  your  memorialist  will 
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particularize  bat  od»— and  that  is  the  Norwich  UniTerBitj,  at  Xorwich,  Ter* 
mont,  over  which  he  has  the  honor  to  preside.    This  inatitution  was  incorpon- 
ted  by  the  LegislatDre  of  Yermont,  in  Norember,  1834,  with  fbll  power  to  con- 
fer diplomaa,  Ac.    B7  the  act  of  incorporation,  militaiy  scieDce  is  Bade  a  part 
of  the  education  of  all  the  pupils.     Tbej  are  conseqoentljr   ccMrectlj  and 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  theoretical  part  of  military  science,  and  also  in  the 
practical  duties  of  the  seedier,  and  erery  one  who  graduates  at  this  institixt'oD  is 
well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  company  oflBcer  (and  eren,  if  neces- 
sary, to  command  a  battalion)  in  any  corps  of  the  army.     In  order  farther  to 
prepare  them  to  discbarge  the  more  hardy  and  actiye  duties  of  the  solder,  they 
occasionally  perform  military  marches.     In  the  month  of  July,  1840,  they  i^f 
formed  a  marcli,  under  the  personal  command  of  your  memorialist,  to  the  cele- 
brated military  paei  of  Ticonderoga,  carrying  their  arms,  accoutrements,  knap- 
sacks, kc. ;  the  wliole  length  of  whidi  was  one  hundred  and  mxty-five  miles. 
Of  thi»  diutancc,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  was  on  foot,  and  twenty-flTe  miles 
by  steamboat.    The  march  on  foot  was  performed  in  a  little  more  than  fire 
days,  crossing  the  Green  Mountain   range  twice,  and  the  ground,  with  the 
heavens  for  covering,  constituted  their  only  resting-place  at  night.     The  weaiber, 
during  the  whole  march,  was  hot;  and  they  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
occahioned  by  the  severe  drought,  nearly  the  whole  distance.     They  all  returned 
in  excellent  health  and  spirits.     The  youngest  member  of  the  corps  was  th!^ 
teen  years  of  age.    The  other  branches  of  literature  and  science  are  attended 
to  as  extensively,  and  the  latter  much  more  practically,  than  at  any  other  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States;  and  the  students  are  consequently  equally  well 
qualified  to  discharge  their  duties  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  Jield.     But  notwitb- 
stiinding  the  members  of  this  institution  are,  to  say  the  least,  as  well  qualified 
for  commissions  of  any  grade,  and  in  any  corps  of  the  army,  as  those  of  any 
other  Institution  in  the  country,  and  have  al.so  obtained  the  necessnry  qualifica- 
tions at  their  own  expense,  they  are  virtually  excluded  therefrom  by  the  arW- 
trary  and  monopolizing  regulations  (established  without  the  least  sanction  of 
law,)  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point     In  the  month  of  September, 
1840,  a  member  of  the  Norwich  University,  the  son  of  a  highly  respectable  gen- 
tleman in  the  city  of  New  York,  well  recommended,  applied  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  a  commission  in  the  army,  but  was  informed  that  tliere  were  no  vaaut- 
cies,  and  that  the  cadets  from  West  Point  were  more  than  efficient  to  JiU  all  the 
vacancies.     On  the  21st  of  December,  1840,  your  memorialist  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  recommending  three  young  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Norwich 
University,  for  commissions  in  the  army  of  the  United  States ;  and  receired  an 
answer,  dated  War  Department,  December  29,  1 840,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract:  "I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2]8t  instant, 
recommending  Messrs.  Morris,  Sterens,  and  Dome,  for  appointments  in  the 
army ;  and  I  have  here  to  inform  you,  in  reply,  that  there  being  no  vacancies  at 
present,  the  application  will  be  filed  for  consideration,  when  any  occnr,  io  wkkk 
they  can  he  appointed,''^    Now  your  memorialist  feels  confident  that  the  records 
of  the  War  Department  will  show  that  a  large  number  of  cadets  at  West  Poiot 
are  commissioned  every  year ;  and  he  presumes  that  such  will  oontinoe  to  be 
the  case,  unless  a  radical  change  is  efiected.    But  when  young  gentlemen  of 
equal  respectability  and  attainments,  who  have  not  been  of  the  favortd  fm 
whom  Executive  /aww  htxa  twlmitted  into  this  nursery  of  aristocrecyy  to  be  eda- 
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eated  at  the  expense  of  the  honest  working  men  of  the  country,  become  appli- 
cants, their  daims  are  entirely  set  aside.  Against  this  unconstUuiumal^  vneqttal^ 
and  mtmopotizing  practice,  your  memorialist  deems  it  his  duty  respectfully,  but 
most  decidedly,  to  protest;  and  to  ask  of  your  honorable  body  the  establish- 
ment of  some  role  whereby  the  members  of  the  Norwich  University,  at  loiist, 
(  o  whom,  in  many  respects,  ho  stands  in  the  relation  of  guardian,)  may  be  re- 
stored to  their -ooTUfiito/iona/  rights ;  that  when  they  become  applicants  for  stations 
of  honor,  trust,  or  emolument,  in  the  military  service  of  their  country,  they  shall 
stand  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  cadets  at  West  Point 

Your  memorialist  deems  it  proper  here  to  remark,  that  in  October,  1840,  he 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  this  sub- 
ject, requesting  to  be  informed  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  he  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  remedy  the  grievance  of  which  your  memorialist  complains; 
and,  if  so,  whether  such  power  would  be  exercised  for  that  purpose.  To  this 
communication  no  answer  has  been  received.  Your  memorialist,  availing  him- 
self of  the  privileges  granted  to  every  American  citizen,  by  the  first  amendment 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  would  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  honorable  body  to  some  subjects,  which  he  considers  grievances  of  a 
high  order,  and  respectfully  but  earnestly  solicits  that  they  may  be  redressed,  viz : 

Ist  Your  memorialist  considers  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Puint  a 
grievance.  Under  its  present  organization,  it  is  unconstitutional,  calculated  to 
foster  a  military  aristocracy  in  tlie  country ;  calculated  to  depress  the  militia, 
(our  only  constitutional  defense,)  by  engrossing  all  the  patronage  of  government; 
and  is  entirely  unnecessary,  as  military  science  can  be  attained  at  other  institu- 
tions, from  which  the  necessary  officers  for  the  army  can  be  supplied  without 
any  tax  on  the  peopte.  Your  memorialist,  therefore,  asks  that  this  institution 
may  be  abolished,  and  that  tlie  money  that  is  annually  appropriated  for  its  sup- 
port may  be  applied  to  aid  in  disciplining  the  militia,  and  disseminating  military 
information  amongst  the  people,  who  are  its  constitutional  and  safe  depositories. 

2nd.  Your  memorialist  considers  the  Board  of  Visitors  that  annually  assem- 
ble at  West  Point  a  grievance.  This  board  never  had  any  existence  whatever  in 
law,  but  was  established  by  Executive  usurpation ;  yet,  to  pay  the  exixjnse  of 
this  illegal  board,  your  memorialist  believes  that  more  than  fifly  thousand  dol- 
lars has  been  drawn  from  the  public  treasury.  Your  memorialist  earnestly 
solicits  that  this  appropriation,  the  making  of  which  is  a  direct  sanction  to  Ex- 
ecutive vsurpation^  should  be  discontinued. 

3rd.  Your  memorialist  considers  the  removal  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  corps 
of  engineers  from  West  Point  to  Washington  a  gprievance,  because  it  is  a  direct 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  16th  of  March,  1802,  establishing  that  corps.  That 
law  requires  the  commandant  of  engineers  to  reside  at  West  Point,  unless  or- 
dered, by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  duty  at  some  other  place  in  the 
line  of  his  profession;  and,  when  at  West  Point,  the  law  makes  him  superin- 
tendent of  the  Military  Academy ;  and  when  he  is  absent,  the  next  in  rank 
(who  is  then  present,)  is  made  the  legcU  superintendent  The  appointment, 
therefore,  of  any  particular  officer  as  permanent  superintendent,  is  evidently 
illegal,  as  the  law  has  clearly  specified  who  the  superintendent  shall  be. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

A.  Partridge, 

January,  13,  184 L  President  of  Korwich  UniveisUy. 
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BSMARKS  BY  THX  KDITOB. 

We  publish  the  foregoing  Memorial  of  Capt  Partridge,  asking  Congns  to  re- 
dress ''the  grievance"  of  the  Military  Academy,  Dot  becaoae  we  have  tha 
sligiitest  sympathy  with  the  object  or  main  arguments  of  the  memorialist,  botaa 
Hpei'imens  of  the  opinions  held  and  propagated  by  a  gradoate.  proTeasor,  and 
Kup^'rintendent  of  the  Academy,  who  did  more  than  any  other  indiridoa]  to  iii- 
tnxliK'e  military  instruction  and  exercises  in  schools  not  national  or  profeflskm- 
ally  military.  Wo  can  not,  however,  put  it  forth  without  accompanying  it  wiik 
a  few  brief  remarks. 

To  Capt.  Partridge,  more  than  to  any  one  man,  and  to  his  pupil%  and  perNB 
al  friend.s,  as  we  believe,  is  due  the  popular  objections  which  prevail  respecting 
the  United  States  Military  Academy,  except  so  far  as  the  objections  spring  from 
the  abuse  of  the  mode  of  apppointing  Cadets.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Capt 
Partridge  was  never  known  to  express  any  doubt  of  the  constitutionality  or 
usefulness  of  this  institution.  His  objections  Arst  took  shape  and  ntteraaos 
when  he  was  superceded  in  the  superintendence  by  Colonel  Sylvanos  Thayer. 
Of  tlie  circumstances  and  results  of  his  removal,  and  of  the  appointment  of  CoL 
Thayer,  and  the  subsequent  reorganization  of  the  Academy,  something  has  al- 
ready been  said  in  the  History  of  West  Pohit,  in  this  volume,  (p.  17—18.)  and  mora 
will  be  said  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  labors  of  Col.  Thayer. 

So  far  as  tlieso  objections  are  directed  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  for 
establlHlnng  the  Cadet  Corp;*,  as  distinct  from  any  otlier  Corps  of  the  army,  or 
HgainHt  traininfc  ofBcers  collected  together  and  organized  as  a  school,  we  think 
thnri  preeminently  frivolous.  If  any  friend  of  the  Academy  would  apsnre  his 
doubtful  faith  in  its  constitutionality,  let  him  read  Capt.  Partridge*s  Memorial, 
asking  the  same  Congress  to  establii^h  a  system  of  National  Education,  which 
ho  petitions  to  redress  the  grievance  of  a  special  school,  that  every  civilized  gov> 
eminent  holds  to  be  indispensable  to  the  riglit  organization  of  its  armies 

So  far  as  ttiese  objections  are  aimed  at  tlie  modb  of  appointment  and  promo- 
tion, ^-con  fining  lx>th  to  the  patronage  of  one  man  in  the  country,  or  one  man 
in  a  (congressional  District,  acting  in  either  case  without  personal  examination 
of  the  party  to  bo  admitted  or  promoted,  and  excluding  others,  it  may  be,  bet- 
ter (lualifled, — we  hold  them  to  bo  valid.  A  more  disgraceful  record  of  failures, 
where  an  opportunity  of  selecting  the  most  meritorious  candidates  existed,  can 
not  be  shown. 

While  wo  believe  that  candidates  are  too  often  recommended  and  nominated 
to  the  appointing  power,  Drom  family  and  party  considerations,  we  have  seen  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  social  condition  or  occupation  of  parents  has  influenced 
the  appointments.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  records  of  the  Academy,  as  made 
out  in  tills  particular  by  the  Cadets  themselves,  exhibit  a  fair  representation 
from  all  classes  and  occupations  of  society. 

According  to  an  official  Statement,  prepared  by  Capt  Boynton,  and  published 
in  his  History  of  the  Academy,  of  ','*'.'  cadets  admitted  fVom  1842  to  1863  in- 
clusive, tho  fathers  of  1,300  were  farmers  or  planters ;  of  681,  were  lawyers ;  of 
672,  were  mercliants;  of  377,  were  mechanics;  of  69,  were  physicians;  of 
256,  were  in  the  civil  service;  of  116,  were  clergymen;  of  467,  wero  in  the 
army  or  navy;  of  672,  were  editors,  masters  of  vessels,  Ac.  Of  the  whole 
number,  1,136  were  orphans,  1,585  were  in  moderate,  634  in  reduced,  62  in  in- 
digent, and  324  \t\  \ivdopcTv^Qti\.  wtti\i\a&\ajwift^  W<5  shall  publish  tlie  Statement 
in  oar  next  l$(uinbQT. 
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The  views  presented  in  the  memorial  of  Capt  Partridge  in  1841, 
have  found  advocates  in  and  out  of  Congress  before  and  since.  They 
were  anticipated  by  the  Secretary  of  War  (John  C.  Calhoun),  under 
whose  energetic  administration  of  the  Department  in  1816,  the  Acad- 
emy first  assumed  the  organization  of  an  efficient  military  school — a 
place  of  thorough  scientific  instruction  in  the  knowledge  not  simply 
of  military  drill,  but  of  the  duties  of  an  accomplished  artillerist  and 
military  engineer ;  and  they  have  been  deepened  by  the  radically 
vicious  system  of  appointment  to  cadetship,  in  which  personal  and 
political  considerations  have  in  too  many  instances  outweighed  the 
merits  of  young  men,  whose  natural  aptitude  and  generous  ambition 
would  have  found  here  the  special  field  for  their  largest  development 
and  usefulness.  These  views  found  expression  in  the  elaboi-aie  speech 
of  Franklin  Pierce,  then  a  member  of  the  House  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  discussion  of  an  amendment  to  the  apppropriation  bill 
in  1836  (June  30),  who  "felt  bound  to  oppose  the  bill  in  every  stage 
of  its  progress  "^ — mainly  on  the  ground  that  **  the  institution  conferred 
exclusive  and  gratuitous  privileges.** 

It  is  gratuitous,  because  tho»o  who  arc  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  ndmi.ssion  there, 
receive  their  education  without  any  obligation,  except  such  as  a  sense  of  honor 
may  impose,  to  retnm,  either  by  senicc  or  otherwise,  the  slightest  equivalent. 
It  18  exclusive,  inasmuch  as  only  one  youth  out  of  a  population  of  more  than 
47,000  can  participate  in  its  advantages  at  the  same  time ;  and  those  who  aro 
successful,  are  admitted  at  an  age  when  their  characters  cannot  hs^ve  become  de- 
veloped, and  with  very  little  knowledge  of  their  adaptation,  mental  or  physical, 
for  military  life.  The  system  disregards  one  of  those  great  principles  which, 
carried  into  practice,  contributed  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  to  render  the 
arms  of  Napoleon  invincible  for  so  many  years.  Who  does  not  perceive  that  it 
destroys  the  very  life  and  spring  of  military  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  by  utterly 
foreclosing  all  hope  of  promotion  to  her  soldier  and  non-commissioned  officer  ? 
However  meritorious  may  bo  his  services,  however  pre-eminent  may  become  his 
qualifications  for  command,  all  are  unavailing.  The  portcullis  is  dropped  be- 
tween him  and  preferment,  the  wisdom  of  your  laws  having  provided  another 
criterion  than  that  of  admitted  courage  and  conduct,  by  which  to  determine  who 
are  worthy  of  command.  They  have  made  an  Academy,  where  a  certain  number 
of  young  gentlemen  are  educated  annually  at  the  public  expense,  and  to  which 
there  is,  in  consequence,  a  general  rush,  not  so  much  from  sentiments  of  patriot- 
ism, and  a  taste  for  military  life,  as  from  motives  less  worthy — the  avenue,  and 
the  only  avenue,  to  rank  in  your  army. 

I  deny  utterly  the  expediency  and  the  right  to  educate  at  the  public  expense, 
any  number  of  young  men  who,  on  the  completion  of  their  education,  are  not  to 
form  a  portion  of  your  military  force,  but  to  return  to  the  walks  of  private  life. 
Such  was  never  the  operation  of  the  Military  Academy  until  after  the  law  of 
1812 ;  and  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  was  first  formally 
announced  by  a  distinguished  individual,  at  this  time  sufficiently  jealous  of  the 
exercise  of  executive  patronage,  and  greatly  alarmed  by  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  tendencies  of  this  Government  to  centralism  and  consolidation.  It  may  be 
foand  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  communicated  to  Congress  in  1819. 

Mr.  Pierce,  afterwards  President  Pierce,  quotes  witb  approbation 
the  suggestion  of  Col.  Williams  in  a  report  to  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1808 
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—that  the  plan  should  be  large  enoagh  to  take  not  onlj  miiKxr  offioen, 
^  but  also  an  J  yoath  from  an  j  of  the  States  who  might  wiah  for  sack 
an  education  whether  designed  for  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  neither, 
and  let  them  be  assessed  to  the  value  of  their  education,  which  might 
form  a  fund  foT  extra  or  contingent  expenses." 

These  are  the  tme  doctrines  upon  this  subject ;  doctrines  worthy  of  the  ad- 
ministration under  which  ihej  were  promulgated,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
riews  of  statesmen  in  the  earlier  and  purer  days  of  the  Republic.  Give  to  the 
officers  of  yoar  army  the  highest  advantages  for  perfection  in  all  the  branches  of 
military  sdence,  and  let  those  advantages  be  open  to  all  in  rotation,  and  under 
SQch  tarms  and  regulations  as  shall  be  at  once  impartial  toward  the  officers,  and 
advantageous  to  the  service ;  but  let  all  young  gentlemen  who  have  a  taste  for 
military  life,  and  desire  to  adopt  arms  as  a  profession,  prepare  themselves  for 
fubordmato  situations  at  their  own  expense,  or  at  the  expense  of  their  pamti 
or  guardians,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  youth  of  our  country  are  qualified  for 
the  professions  of  civil  life. 

I  am  far  from  desiring  to  see  this  countrv  destitute  of  a  Military  Academy; 
but  I  would  have  it  a  school  of  practice,  and  instruction,  for  officers  actually  m 
the  service  of  the  United  States ;  not  an  institution  for  educating,  gratuitondy, 
young  gentlemen,  who,  on  the  completion  of  their  term,  or  after  a  few  montltt' 
leave  of  absence,  resign  their  commissions,  and  return  to  the  ptlrsuits  of  dvil  lift. 

There  has  already  been  expended  upon  the  institution  more  than  three  mil- 
lions, three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Between  1815  and  ISSl,  thirteen  hund- 
red and  eighteen  students  were  admitted  into  the  Academy ;  and  of  all  the  cadets 
who  were  ever  there,  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  remained  in  the  service  at 
the  end  of  1S30.  Ilero  are  the  expenses  you  have  incurred,  and  the  products 
you  have  realized. 

When  the  War  of  Secession  broke  out,  and  graduates  of  the  Acad- 
emy then  in  the  army, — like  many  other  Southern  men,  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  United  States,  imbued  with  the  political  doctrines  and 
sympathizing  with  the  domestic  institution,  on  which  the  War  was 
based — sided  with  the  political  leaders  of  their  several  states,  the  op- 
position to  the  institution  took  another  direction.  The  record  of  the 
War  silenced  these  objectors.  According  to  Gen.  CuUum's  Biograph- 
teal  Regiiter  of  the  Graditales  efthe  Military  Academy^  out  of  1,249 
graduates  living  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  99  in  civil  life 
and  184  from  the  army,  joined  in  the  war  against  the  United  States. 
Three-fourths  remained  faithful.  Of  821  graduates  in  the  Army  at 
the  time,  184  (about  one-fifth)  joined  in  the  Rebellion.  Of  the  99 
in  civil  life  all  but  one  were  residents  in  slave  territoiy.  Of  350 
graduates  who  were  bom  in  or  appointed  from  slave  States,  162  re- 
mained loyal.  Of  the  292  loyal  graduates  in  civil  life,  at  the  date  of 
secession,  115  re-entered  the  Army — all  below  the  age  of  45,  except 
those  who  were  disabled  for  active  duty,  and  most  of  these  served  in 
civil  capacities.  One-fiflh  of  all  the  graduates  who  served  in  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Rebellion,  one-fiflh  laid  down  their  live^  and  more  than 
one-half  were  wounded  in  defence  of  the  fag. 


IV.   AMERICAN  LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

AT  NOBWIOH,  YERHONT. 


The  American  Literajiy,  Scientific,  and  Militart  Academy,  at  Norwich, 
Vermont,  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  September,  1820,  by  Capt  Alden  Partridge, 
and  continued  under  his  personal  superintendence  and  instruction,  assisted  by 
several  professors,  until  April  Ist,  1825,  when  it  was  discontinued  at  Norwich, 
and  reopened  at  Middletown,  Connecticut.  The  catalogue  of  the  officers  and 
cadets  published  August,  1821,  contains  a  prospectus  from  which  we  make 
extracts  to  exhibit  the  aims  of  tliat  school  and  of  this  particular  class  of  insti- 
tutions at  that  date. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  requisite  qnalifications  for  becoming  members  of  the  Institation  are  the 
followint^,  viz :  That  the  candidate  be  of  good  moral  character,  that  he  be  able  to 
read  and  spell  correctly,  to  write  a  fair,  legible  hand,  and  work  the  ground  rules 
of  arithmetic. 

COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

Youn^r  |?ent1cmen  destined  for  a  college  education,  can  be  prepared  at  this 
neminury  for  admission  into  any  college  or  university  in  the  country,  either  as 
freshmen,  or  one  or  two  years  in  advance,  and  in  the  mean  time  will  be  enabled 
to  acquire  a  good  military  and  practical  scientific  education.  Young  gentlemen 
also,  destinea  for  the  navy,  can  hero  be  instructed  in  the  scientific  part  of  their 


their  sons  or  wards  at  this  seminary,  are  requested  to  state  whether  they  wish 
them  to  go  Uirough  with  the  full  course  of  education;  and  if  not,  to  specify,  par- 
ticularly, those  branches  to  which  they  desire  them  to  attend,  and  also  to  men- 
tion their  ages. 

The  course  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  English  languages.  Arith- 
metic, tlie  construction  and  use  of  Lojnirithms,  Algebra,  Geometn',  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trijronometry,  Planometry,  Stereometrv,  Mensuration  of  heights  and 
distances  by  Trigonometry,  and  ab»o  Geometrically,  practical  Geometry  gener- 
ally, including  phrticulurly  Surveying  and  Leveling,  Conic  Sections,  the  use  of 
the  Barometer,  with  its  opplication  to  measuring  the  altitudes  of  mountains  and 


tion  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  states  severally,  Metaphysics ;  Agriculture, 
PermaTient  and  Field  Fortification,  Field  Engineeringgeneraliy,' the  construction 
of  Marine  Batteries,  Artillery  duty,  the  principles  or  Gunnery,  a  complete  course 
of  Militarv  Tactics,  tlie  attack  and  defense  or  fortified  places,  Castrametation. 
ancient  F'ortification,  the  ancient  modes  of  attacking  and  defending  fortified 

S laces,  the  ancient  Tactics,  particularly  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  a 
escription  of  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  phalanx  and  legion  ;  Book- 
Kec;piQpr,  Music,  Fencing,  Military  Drawmg,  Topographv^  Civil  Engineering,  in- 
clucung  the  construction  of  Roads,  Canals,  Locks,  ana  Bnd^s ;  Architecture. 

The  ilebrew  and  French  languages.  Fencing  and  Music  will  not  be  considered 
as  comprised  in  the  rcfirular  course  of  education,  and  consequently  those  who 
attend  to  them  will  be  cTiargcd  separately. 
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inLITARY  EXEROISS,  AND  DUTIES. 


The  students  will  be  regularly  and  correctly  instructed  in  the  elementaiT 
school  of  the  soldier,  and  also  in  those  of  the  company  and  battalion ;  they  will 
likewise  be  taught  the  regular  formation  of  military  parades^  the  turning  off, 
mounting,  and  relieving  guards  and  sentinels ;  the  duties  of  officers  of  the  guard, 
oflScers  of  the  day,  and  adjutants  ;  the  making  out  correctly  the  different  descrip- 
tions of  military  reports ;  in  fine,  all  the  duties  incident  to  the  field  or  garrison. 
The  military  exercises  and  duties  will  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  occupy  any  of  tha 
time  that  would  otherwise  be  devoted  to  study ;  they  will  be  attended  to  at  those 
hours  of  the  day  which  are  generally  passedby  students  in  idleness,  or  devoted 
to  useless  amuscmcnU,  for  which  the^  will  be  made  a  pleasing  and  healthful 
substitute.  Practical  scientific  ooeratious  will  be  frequently  attended  to,  which 
will  conduce  equnllv  to  health  ana  improvement. 

The  students  will  be  required  to  sleep  on  matrasses,  or  straw-beds ;  no  feather- 
beds  will  be  allowed  in  the  establishment. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  students  a  military  appearance,  when  engaged 
on  military  duty,  and  also  on  a  principle  of  economy,  they  are  required  to' wear 
a  uniform  dress,  a  description  or  whicn  is  hereunto'  annexed.  In  prescribing  a 
dress,  it  has  been  endeavored  to  combine  as  far  as  possible,  cheapness  and  a  neat 
military  appearance,  with  such  a  fonn  as,  while  it  leaves  the  stuaeut  the  free  and 
unrestrained  use  of  his  limbs,  will  at  the  same  time  encumber  him  the  least  pos- 
sible. The  discipline  will  bo  strict,  but  correct ;  and  particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  full  development  and  due  cultivation  of  all  those  liberal,  manly, 
noble  and  independent  sentiments  which  ought  to  characterize  every  American, 
whether  citizen  or  soldier.  The  strictest  attention  will  be  given  Uy  the  health, 
manners  and  morals  of  the  students.  They  will  be  continually  under  the  personal 
inspection  of  the  superintendent,  who  will  bestow  upon  them  all  that  care  and 
attention  which  it  is  believed  their  parents,  unaer  similar  circumstances, 
would  bestow. 

MILITARY  LECTURES. 

^  For  the  accommodation  of  gentlemen,  (particularly  of  those  holding  commis- 
sions in  the  volunteer  coq)s  and  militia^)  who  may  not  wish  to  go  through  with 
a  regular  coiirse  of  militi\ry  studies  and  mstruction,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
diffusing  nriilitary  science  more  generally,  Capt.  Partridge  will  deliver  annually 
at  the  Defore-mentioned  seminary,  three  courses  of  public  lectures ;  the  first 
course  to  commence  on  the  second  Monday  in  May,  the  second  course  on  the 
second  Monday  in  July,  and  the  third  course  on  the  first  Monday  in  October, 
annually.  These  lectures  will  embrace  the  following  branches  of  military  sci- 
ence and  instruction,  viz. : — 

1st.  Permanent  and  field  fortification,  the  construction  of  field  works  generally, 
and  also  of  marine  batteries. 

2d.  The  att^ick  and  defense  of  fortified  places. 

8d.  The  use  of  artillery,  with  a  general  exposition  of  the  principles  of  gun- 
ner}*. 

4th.  Military  Tactics. 

6th.  Garrison  and  field  service  of  troops,  embracing  particularly  their  police 
and  niles  for  turning  off,  mounting  and  relieving  guaras  and  sentinels,  and  also 
for  guard  duty,  likewise  castramctation. 

6tn.  General  rules  for  the  attack  and  defense  of  a  prox-ince  or  country  embrac- 
ing an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  base  lines  of  operation. 

ith.  Eules  for  the  inspection  and  review  of  troops. 

8th.  A  summary  of  ancient  fortification,  and  also  of  the  ancient  modes  of  at- 
tacking and  defending  fortified  places. 

9th.  A  summary  of  the  ancient  tactics,  particularly  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomacs. 

10th.  A  description  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  battles  and  sieges,  both  of 
ancient  and  modfem  times,  for  the  purpose  of  practically  illustrating  the  princi- 
ples explained  in  the  lectures.  In  order  to  render  the  lectures  on  fortification 
perfectly  intelligible,  plans  will  be  prepared,  on  which  the  several  parts  of  a  work 
will  be  clearly  and  distinctly  exhibited. 

Particular  attention  will  bo  given  to  a  full  explanation  of  oil  the  technical  terms 
used  in  fortification,  os  well  as  in  the  other  departments  of  military  science.  A 
ftiU  course  will  comprise  obout  twenty  lectures ;  five  to  be  delivered  in  each 
week  until  the  course  be  finished.  The  terms  for  attending  a  course  will  be  ten 
doUars.  Gentlemen  subscribing  for  two  courses,  will  be  allowed  ^ver  after  to 
attend  gratis.  All  those  attending  the  lectures,  will  be  entitled,  during  the  time 
of  such  attendance,  to  practical  military  instruction,  and  also  to  the  privilege  of 
the  reading-room,  without  any  additional  charge. 
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On  the  1st  of  AprO,  1836,  Oapt  Partridge  was  indaoed  by  liberal  overtures 

fh>m  citizens  of  Middletown,  ComL,  to  leave  his  institution  at  Norwich,  and 

remove  to  Middletown,  Conn^  and  reopen  it  in  that  city.    Before  doing  so  he 

published  a  card  in  which  he  exhibits  the  progress  and  results  of  his  labors  at 

Norwich, 

This  seminary  was  opened  at  Norwich,  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1820,  under  my  immediate  direction  and  superintendence ;  and  al- 
though the  plan  wa^  new  and  untried,  besides  containing  principles,  which  were 
by  many  couiiidered  discordant  with  each  other,  viz.,  the  connecting  of  mental 
improvement  with  a  regular  course  of  bodily  exercise,  and  the  full  development 
of  the  phvsicttl  powers,  the  whole  conducted  under  a  military  system  of  disci- 
pline ;  stifl  its  success  nas  e^eeded,  rather  than  fallen  short,  or  my  most  san- 
guine expectations. 

The  following  extract  from  a  recent  report  of  the  adjutant  of  the  institution, 
compiled  from  the  rolls  and  other  authentic  documents,  will  enable  the  public  to 
form  their  conclusions,  fh>m  facts  on  this  subject. 

1st.  The  total  number  of  cadets  who  have  joined  the  institution,  since  its  or- 
ganization, is  480. 

2d.  The  numbers  from  the  respective  states,  and  other  sections  hereafter  men- 
Uoned,  are  as  follows,  viz. : — 

From  Maine,  28  From  South  Carolina,  45 

Massachusetts,  89  Kentucky,  2 

New  Hampshire,  57  Georgia,  7 

Vermont,  115  Ohio,  1 

Connecticut,  88  Louisiana,  4 

Bhodc  Island,  10  Mississippi,  6 

New  York,  40  Missoun,  1 

Pennsylvania,  15  Michigan,  2 

New  Jersey,  6  District  of  Columbia,  2 

Delaware,  2  Lower  Canada.  2 

Mar^'land,  4  Havana,  iHlanu  Cuba,  1 

Virginia,  1  Island  Scio,  Greece,     1 

North  Carolina,  7 

8dly.  Of  the  above  number,  twenty  are  commissioned  ond  worrant  officers  of 
the  u.  S.  Navy,  viz.,  4  lieutenants,  1  assistant-suiveon,  and  15  midshipmen. 

4thly.  Out  or  the  whole,  441  have  been  engoiy^ain  the  study  of  the  Mathemat- 
ics, and  out  of  this  number  145  liave  completeda  fVill  course  o!"  ^^HuttonU  Maths- 
maticsy  Of  these,  SO  have,  in  addition,  attended  to  practical  Mothcmaties,  58 
have  continued  their  course  throu^li  the  study  of  Philosophy,  ond  others  ore 
now  fast  progressing  in  the  accomplishment  of  tnose  higher  branches  also. 

6thly.  The  whole  number  who  nave  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  langunscs,  is 
about  150.  Of  these,  25  have  advanced  fur  towards  completing  a  course,  although 
none  have  gone  entirely  through.  Of  those  not  incluaed  in  the  last-mentioned 
number,  many  have  fitted  for  college,  or  progressed  still  farther,  and  many  ore 
processing.  What  is  here  considered  a  course,  is  the  same  which  is  laid  down 
in  the  prospectus,  which  could  be  scarcely  completed  in  the  period  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  institution. 

Gthly.  The  number  of  those  who  have  attended  to  the  French  language,  in 
about  130.  Twenty  have  become  well  ac/iuaiutcd  with  the  language — 30  are  very 
well  advanced,  and  many  of  the  remainder  have  made  respectable  progress. 

7thly.  About  ten  or  twelve  of  those  who  have  been,  or  are  now  members  of 

the  institution,  have  devoted  considerable  time  and  instruction  of  the  militia  or 

volunteer  corps,  in  this  and  various  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  many  of 

them  are  still  ennigcd  in  that  useful  employment. 

\.        Of  those  who  liave  been,  or  ore  now,  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  and 

\Greek  languages,  I  flatter  myself  there  are  seveml  who  would  not  suffer  by  a 

^uoparison  with  any  of  the  same  decree  of  advancement  at  our  older  and  most 

^wved  seminaries  ;  and  as  a  school  of  practical  science,  I  have  little  hesitation 

^ttting,  that  it  is  second  to  none  in  our  country.    In  confirmation  of  this 


^'IL  I  would  obser\'e,  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  seminary,  my  pu- 
^dition  to  their  usual  exercises  in  practical  geometry,  and  many  opera- 


%>i  the 

above  tide     , ,      

ohester  mountain,  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  to  the  summit  of  mount  Washington, 
the  highest  elevation  of  the  White  Mountains,  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
a  distance  of  165  miles.  They  have  also  executed  a  similar  profile  from  Norwich 
to  Whitehall,  in  the  state  or  New  York,  a  distance  of  sixty-eight  miles^  and 
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hftve  ftirther  oxecntcd  a  tri^nomotrical  survey  of  the  countij  aronnd  Norwich, 
for  a  liiMUuico  iii  8omo  directioDHf  of  about  twenty  mUes.  Tbia  survey  was  com- 
iiiencevl,  and  hiis  been  prosecuted,  in  8uch  a  manner  as  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  any 
ftirthcr  ofverations  that  may  be  tnought  necessary.  A  handsome  topograpliical 
plan  of  this  survey  is  finished. 

In  the  dcimrtment  of  French,  it  is  believed,  the  pupils  have  made  as  rapid 
progress  as  at  any  seminary  in  our  country,  and  in  Mineralogy,  Botanv,  Ac,  al- 
though but  njcvntly  comiiienced,  there  appears  to  be  much  zeal,  anci  a  corres- 
ponding impmveuient,  amongst  the  classes  which  have  attended,  and  those  still 
attendiiijr,  nunihering  about  sixty. 

Music  and  fencing  have  been  attended  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  members, 
and  with  H  progress  highly  creditable  to  them. 

The  military  exercises  and  duties  arc  c<mimon  to  all  the  cadets,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved very  few  have  left  the  Kcininarj',  who  were  not  comoetent  to  instruct  frr»m 
the  eleniontarv  drill  of  the  soldier,  to  embrace  the  school  of  tlie  battalion,  and 
who,  in  addition,  did  not  possess  a  ver\'  conipetem  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  the  jrruutl  luetics,  of  the  elements  of'pennaneiit  and  field  fortification,  of  the 
principles  of  gunnerj',  d:c.  The  beneficial  efiects  of  the  regular  system  of  exer- 
cise and  active  duty,* to  which  my  pupils  arc  subject,  upon  their  health,  ha**  been 
fully  equal  to  my  expectiUions.  'But  one  death  has  happened  at  the  institution, 
since  its  c<»nimencement ;  and  this  was  a  vfuith  who  had  just  entered  his  name 
on  the  ndls,  but  was  attacked  by  a  prevailing  epidemic,  of  which  he  died,  be- 
fore commenein^  his  studies  or  regular  duties.  Several  wno  joined  the  seminary 
feeble  and  debilitated,  have  in  a  short  time  been  entirely  restored  to  vigonius 
health.  Indeed,  such  has  been  the  result,  I  l>elieve,  without  a  ^ingle  exception. 
That  a  youth  inav,  by  means  of  a  ri-gular  system  of  exercise,  preserve  all  his 
bodily  activity  and  vigor,  and  at  the  same  time  anplv  himself  most  assiduously 
to  study,  I  have  never  had  any  doubts  ;  but  if  I  iiad,  the  facts  developed  sin(M 
the  e»tai)lishment  of  this  seminary,  would  have  disnelle<l  them.  Many  of  my 
pupils,  ami  tiiose  the  closest  applicants  to  study,  walk  with  facility  forty  milfS 
per  day.  In  the  summer  of  18-'3,  several  of  them  left  Norwich  at  tiay-break  in 
the  nn*>rning,  walked  to  the  summit  of  Aseutney  mountain,  ond  returned  to  Nor- 
wich ttl>out  0  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  siune  dav — the  whole  distance  fortv- 
six  miles:  which,  considering  the  fatigue  and  ditficulty  of  ascendinsr  and  ir^- 
scending  the  mountain,  (upwards  of  3,ock>  feet  high,)  maV  reasonably  be  estima- 
ted OS  eouivalent  to  sixty  miles  on  the  usual  roads  of  tFie  countrv.  They  coih 
tinued  their  rejjidar  studies  and  other  duties  the  following  day.  In  September, 
1S23,  a  party  of  nearly  thirty  accompanied  me  on  a  pedestrian  tour  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Manche"*ter  mountain,  in  tiie  state  of  Vermont,  a  large  portion  of  whom 
traveled  loO  miles  in  four  days,  and  on  the  fourth  day  one  of  the  party,  a  youth 
of  sixteen  years  of  oge,  walked  by  my  side  forty-five  miles.  On  a  rec^jnt  excur- 
sion to  the  summit  of  the  most  elevated  of  the  White  Mountains,  with  a  party 
of  fifty  of  my  pupils,  a  large  p<^rtion  of  them,  on  the  last  day,  walked  forty-two 
miles.*  Bclonj^ing  to  this  party,  was  a  youth  of  but  twelve  years  of  ape*,  who 
walked  the  whole  disUvnee,  (I'jU  miles,)  carrying  his  knapsack,  with  clothes,  «fcc., 
and  R'turned  in  perfect  health. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  June,  1S21,  the  cadets,  as  a  military  corps,  have  exe- 
cuted, under  my  personal  command,  six  militarv  marches,  amounting,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, to  (\i\7  inues.  DilTerent  detachments  Irom  the  corps  have  also,  within 
the  same  time,  in  addition  to  several  of  minor  importance,  ijerformed,  under  my 
personal  direction,  four  pedestrian  excursions,  for  practical  scientific  purposes, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  fi:S4  miles,  and  which,  added  to  the  former,  gives 
687x'*»*^=1321  miles.  To  this  may  be  added  an  excursion  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains, whole  distance  170  miles,  by  a  party  which  I  did  not  accompany,  and  which 
will  make  the  total  distance  traveled  in  those  marches  and  excursions,  Hi^l 
milfs. 

The  foregoing  facts  arc  stated  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  confirming  the 
correctness  of  the  opinion  I  have  so  often  advanced  in  my  lectures  on  education, 
relative  to  the  practicability,  and  even  facility,  of  coml>ining  the  full  devcloj^- 
ment  and  perfection  of  the  physical  powers  ofyouth,  with  a  due  cultivation  and 
impn)vement  of  the  mental  faculties.  Whether  a  young  man,  who  enters  on  the 
grand  theater  of  active  life,  with  a  mind  and  body  equally  vigorous  and  improved, 
who,  while  he  has  a  head  to  conceive,  possesses  also  an  arm  to  execute,  will  or 
will   not  possess  advantages  in  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties  he  may  be 

*  manhood,  puny 
*ily  exertion,  I 


As  it  respects  the  effect  of  the  system  on  the  morals  ofyouth,  I  would  observe, 
that  I  feel  confident  no  one  has  left  the  institution  worse  than  he  joined  it,  and 
that  I  flatter  myself,  several  have,  in  this  respect,  been  improved.  Next  after 
the  mflucncc  of  religion,  I  consider  habits  of  industrv  and  economy  as  constatat- 
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Ing  the  surest  basw  of  morala  amongst  yonth.  To  instill  these  into  the  minds  of 
my  pnpils,  ever  has,  and  over  will  bo,  a  leadings  object;  and  I  consequently  shall 
imperatively  re<^uire  the  Btrioteat  adherence  to  all  the  renrulutiond  beanng  on 
those  point'',  In-  all  concerned.    I  would  therefore  beg  leave  Jo  assure  the  parpnta, 

fnalrdians,  and' relatives  of  my  pnpils,  that  the  regulations  prohibiting  the  cadeta 
eing  furnished  v^Hth  money,  othorwiso  than  by  the  auperintendent,  or  by  hit  . 
express  pennis-nion,  is  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  meaning,  (without  exception,)  and 
must  be  adhered  to  under  all  circumstances ;  and  that  any  deviation  from  it  will 
be  followed  by  immediate  dismission.  I  would  much  prefer  that  the  great  body 
of  my  pupiU  should  enter  youn^.  and  ^ow  up  under  my  system.  The  mind 
and  Dody  are  then  more  susceptinle  of  improvement,  than  at  a  more  advanced 

Seriod.  Few,  if  any,  vicious  habits  have  then  been  formed,  and  the  morals,  un- 
er  a  strict  and  regular  discipline,  moy  easily  bo  preserved.  It  is  my  fixed  dcter- 
mimition  not,  knowingly,  to  admit  any  young  man  of  confirmed  vicious  or  dissi- 
pated habits  into  the  institution.  I  would  accordingly  recommend  to  parents 
and  guardians  not  to  send  me  any  of  this  description ;  for  if  they  should  gain 
admission,  and  did  not  immediately  reform,  (which  seldom  occurs  when  the 
habits  are  confirmed,)  it  would  only  eventuate  in  their  dismission,  and  conse- 
Queut  disgrace.  It  is  much  easier  to  prevent  a  youth  from  acquiring  bad  habits, 
tiian  to  correct  them  after  they  are  acquired.  If  parents  and  guardians  will  send 
me  their  sons  and  wards  free'from  habits  of  dissipation,  immorality,  and  vice,  I 
will  guarantee,  as  far  as  human  agency  will  authorize,  that  they  shall  be  proser\'ed 
fVee  from  such  habits,  while  they  remain  under  my  care.  Everr  requisite  means 
will  be  used  to  correct  the  foibles  and  faults  incidental  to  youtn — to  accomplish 
this  object  no  pains  will  be  spared.  With  thoir  foibles  I  will  bear  as  much  as 
any  person,  but  with  their  vices  I  will  make  no  compromise.  For  the  purpose 
of  enabling  me  the  more  readily  and  the  more  certainly  to  accomplish  this  im- 
portant object,  I  must  request  parents  and  guardians,  if  their  sons  or  wards 
nave  foibles  or  faults,  frankly  to  state  them  to  me.  On  this  subject  there  should 
be  no  reserve;  as^  with  such  information,  I  should  know  much  better  what 
course  to  pursue  with  them. 

The  favorable  view  taken  of  the  aims,  progress,  and  results  of  the  scientific 
and  military  training  provided  by  Capt  Partridge  in  his  Academy  at  Norwich, 
was  amply  justified  by  the  success  of  his  pupils  at  Middletown,  as  practical 
men  in  various  departments  of  business  and  public  life. 

On  account  of  the  condition  on  which  he  held  a  portion  of  his  property  at 
Norwich,  Capt.  Partridge  was  obliged  to  maintain  there  a  literary  institution, 
after  his  removal  to  Middletown.  .When  he  discontinued  his  labors  at  the  latter 
place,  and  not  succeeding  in  his  plans  fur  establishing  a  scientific  and  military 
school  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  he  returned  to  Norwich,  and  in  1832, 
made  preparation  to  reestablish  his  Academy  on  its  old  basis,  and  with  en- 
larged premises.  With  this  view  he  erected  the  building  known  as  the  North 
Barracks,  which  were  occupied  for  two  years  by  Rev.  Amasa  Buck,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  Methodist  school,  known  as  the  Franklin  Seminary. 

NOBWICn   UNIVEBSITT. 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  a  number  of  gentlemen  associated  to  establish  at  Nor- 
wich, not  an  academic,  but  a  collegiate  institution,  after  Capt.  Partridge^s  views^ 
and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  a 
charter  by  which  the  petitioners  were  constituted  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  an  in- 
stitution by  the  name  of  the  Norurich  University.  The  charter  further  provides 
"  that  the  said  Board  shall  be  required  to  furnish  at  said  institution  constantly  a 
course  of  Military  instruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  also  in  Civil 
Engineering,  and  the  practical  sciences  generally ;  and  the  President  of  said  in- 
stitution, with  the  consent  of  the  iVustees,  sliaU  have  power  to  give  and  confer  aXL 
suck  diplomas^  degrees^  honors^  or  licenses^  as  are  usually  given  or  conferred  in  Col' 
leges  or  Universities^  at  their  discretion ;  provide-J,  however,  that  in  so  doing  they 
shall  have  respect  to  the  morals  and  merits  of  the  candidate  alone.'* 
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This  act  of  incorporatimi  named  foorteen  gentlemen,  and  provided  for  the 
election  of  eleven  others,  which  twenty-five  should  constitute  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Norwich  Universitj.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Tsostecs  was  held 
at  Norwich,  Tt,  January,  1835.  The  vacancies  in  the  Board  were  then  filled, 
and  the  first  members  of  the  Faculty  were  elected,  vis. : — Aldbm  Partbidgb, 
'*  Prcsidout  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  History,  Science 
of  Government,  Political  Economy,  and  Military  Science  and  Tactics;"  Trumax 
B.  Ransom,  Vice-President,  and  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philoso- 
phy, Mathematics,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  and  Civil  EugineeriDg ;  M.  NoRAa, 
Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages ;  and  Frakkuk  Massh  and  I.  M. 
HORR,  assistants  in  the  English  Department  These  gentlemen  were  authorized 
to  form  a  course  of  study  and  laws  for  the  government  of  the  institution. 

In  May,  1835,  the  University  was  opened  under  the  auspices  and  in  the 
buildings  owned  by  Capt  Partridge,  with  a  full  course  of  literary,  scientific,  and 
military  studies.  Among  those  enumerated  in  the  first  prospectus  were  Military 
Law,  MiUtary  Drawing,  Civil  and  Military  Engineering.  ''Military  Science 
being  considered  an  important  appendage  to  the  education  of  every  American 
youth  is  taught  theoretically  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  The  military 
exercises  are  attended  at  those  hours  of  the  day  which  are  generally  passed  by 
students  in  idleness  or  devoted  to  useless  amusements,  for  which  they  will  be 
made  a  pleasing  and  healthful  substitute."  "The  discipline  will  be  strict,  but 
correct;  in  principle,  military.  It  will  be  a  great  and  leading  object  to  instill 
into  the  minds  of  students  liberality  of  sentiment  and  principles  of  honorable 
integrity  and  attachment  to  our  republican  institutions.  Everything  of  a  secta- 
rian character  in  religion  will  be  entirely  excluded  and  all  literary  honors  will 
be  conferred  in  accordance  with  scholarsliip  and  moral  worth  alone." 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  1835-6,  (August  18,  1836,)  the  first  An- 
nual Commencement  took  place,  and  the  class  of  1836  then  graduated,  consisted 
of  one  person,  Alonzo  Jackman,  now  Brigadier-General  in  Vermont,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  Military  Science,  etc.,  at  the  University.  Professor  Ran- 
som, entered  the  United  States  Navy  about  this  time,  and  Mr.  Jackman  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  Professorship.  Soon  afler  this,  Rev.  Zerah  Colbum, 
succeeded  Professor  Noras.  August  17,  1837,  tlie  second  Annual  Commence- 
ment was  held,  and  Hon.  George  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  delivered  the 
address ;  the  next  year  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  orator ; 
in  1839,  John  Wentworth,  of  Illinois,  and  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  of  Connecticut, 
were  speakers;  and  in  1840,  Benjamin  F.  Hallett,  of  Boston.  The  catalogues  of 
each  of  these  years  show  that  the  number  of  students,  or  cadets,  averaged  a 
little  less  than  a  hundred,  and  in  all  the  catalogues,  the  regulations  for  the 
Police  of  the  Cadets'  Quarters  were  given  in  full.  They  provided  for  all  the 
military  duties  of  the  students,  for  the  wearing  of  uniform,  etc.,  etc. 

In  July,  1840,  the  Corps  of  the  University  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Partridge,  performed  a  mihtary  march  across  the  State  to  Fort  Ticonderoga. 
They  were  just  a  week  on  the  excursion,  and  in  that  time,  they  marched  nearly 
a  hundred  and  fifty  mUes  on  foot,  about  twenty-five  miles  per  day.  Notwith- 
standing the  excessive  warmth  of  the  day,  4md  the  exposure  to  the  air  of  the 
night,  with  no  other  covering  than  the  soldiers'  blanket,  the  Cadets  all  returned 
in  good  health  and  spirits. 

During  the  year  1843,  several  changes  took  place  in  the  University.    From 
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the  time  Mr.  Ransom  resigned  Ibe  Tice-Presidency,  untU  May,  1843,  that  ofRco 
was  filled  by  Hon.  Aaron  Loveland.  Mr.  Ransom  returned  at  this  time,  and 
was  again  made  Vice-President,  and  Professor  of  Civil  and  Military  Engineer- 
ing, etc.  The  buildings  and  land  used  up  to  this  time,  were  the  property  of 
Capt  Partridge.  During  May,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  purchase  of 
this  property  by  the  University,  but  some  misunderstanding  occurred  before 
this  was  done,  and  in  November,  President  Partridge  resigned,  and  took  from 
the  armory  all  the  arms  and  accoutrements,  attempted  to  revive  his  old  Acade- 
my  in  another  part  of  tlie  village,  and  finally,  when  the  University  could  not 
purcliaso  his  property  at  his  prices,  obliged  the  students  to  remove  from  the 
buildings.  On  his  resignation,  Truman  B.  Ransom  was  chosen  President,  and 
for  the  two  years  the  institution  wus  carried  on  in  other  buildings  in  the  town. 
The  Legislature  was  applied  to,  and  appropriated  a  hundred  stand  of  arms,  sets 
of  accoutrements,  etc,  for  the  use  of  the  students.  At  last  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  Capt,  Partridge,  for  the  purchase  of  his  property,  and  the  University 
returned  to  its  old  quarters.  The  number  of  students  was  small  during  these 
difficulties,  but  the  military  department  was  always  active,  a  good  military  edu- 
cation was  given,  and  men  were  graduated  who  now  hold  responsible  places 
in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  among  the  Federal  troops. 

In  May,  1847,  President  Ransom,  then  Major-General  of  the  Vermont  Militia, 
resigned  Iiis  place  at  the  University,  accepted  that  of  Colonel  of  the  "  New  Eng- 
land regiment,"  ninth  infantry,  and  went  with  that  body  to  Mexico.  September 
13th  of  the  same  year,  he  was  shot  while  gallantly  leading  the  charge  of  his 
regiment  upon  the  fortifications  of  Chapult^pec  When  Gen.  Ransom  lefl,  ProC 
James  D.  Butler  was  appointed  President,  pro  iem.^  and  in  January,  1848,  Gen. 
Henry  S.  Wheaton,  of  Massachusetts,  was  elected  President,  and  served  as  such 
till  August,  1849;  he  was  succeeded  in  September,  1850,  by  Rev.  Edward 
Bourns,  LL.  D.^  who  still  (18G3,)  holds  that  office. 

Soon  after  1850,  the  opposition  to  anything  of  a  military  education  became 
very  strong,  the  number  of  Cadets  at  this  institution  diminished,  and  the  tone 
of  the  prospectus  changed  to  suit  the  public.  *'  The  discipline  'is  military  in 
principle  and  form.  The  Cadets  are  under  military  organization,  they  dress  in 
uniform,  are  regularly  drilled  with  arms.  But  they  are  not  made  lovers  of  war ! 
They  are  not  found  to  adopt  the  profession  of  arms  more  than  others  of  the  same 
Q^,  however  educated ;  oftentimes  the  harmless  practice  of  handhng  arms  at 
,tiiis  age,  is  found  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  the  use  of  them,  and  these  young 
men  settle  down  into  the  ranks  of  peace  more  easily  and  more  contentedly  than 
those  that  have  had  no  such  training.  The  drill  is  an  agreeable  exercise.  The 
system  of  discipline  is  strict,  though  not  oppressive,  its  sole  object  is  to  preserve 
order  and  promote  study."  "Th^  'ect  is  not  to  make  soldiers,  but  to 
strengthen  the  body."    During  tht.  (from  1850  to  I860,)  the  prospects  of 

the  University  were  not  bright.  It  was  at  once  engaged  in  lawsuits,  and  troubled 
with  debt  and  opposition.  In  1853,  it  was  proposed  to  move  the  University  t* 
MontpeUer,  but  the  project  was  finally  abandoned,  the  last  of  the  old  Academy 
pn)perty  was  bought,  the  buildings  were  repaired  and  the  institution  freed  from 
debt.  Previous  to  1850,  the  finances  were  in  a  very  confused  state.  When 
the  charter  was  obtained,  land  to  the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  brought 
and  deeded  to  the  University.  The  sale  of  this,  and  subscriptions  fVom  Trustees 
and  citizens  of  Norwich,  produced  enough  to  purchase  the  North  Barracks. 
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p«T:ngr  '^•<^  «l iaruM  ^.f  the  JutrxeEom  Tm  nnm-renia  xuceir  -mhi  im  ^pss 
ifld  r»^ln  ^-.f  th«  .VAth  BamKk&  and  ih*  CaivvfatT  aa  Aupzir  jiro  lef;^ 
The  ter*!:.  .n  1^53—1.  (rave  '±*  iiMttnxiAa  abcns  sortaea  iunuiRft  jliIar  u'  «a 
vaatp^r.^.rarf^  "chrz-.l  f;Tul  ami  «iu:«wti  mon  «i«  ^aiaeil  by  ±:eaixa  u  lie  "a.- 
▼ermtj  :.v  rfir-'^tdK  ±«  ^/«xth  Barracki  and  pay  -^if  cid  teboi  ind  iv«x  iil  :.» 
buTuiin/^  In  jrr-d  r»pair.  P-jT  «T»raI  T»an  It  wa«  onilo^  a  ic-iBScie  ign-^ 
ft  load  '/  y.y.j^T  pr*;"»'dU»  oq  aiWi»Ei?  of  ita  suliurj  iiaacx;  bur  ancs  IsnL  i 
hart  rvr'-^.'-i^  ';p  ItA  'ir/l^^rTB.  axid  ica  UHitarr  DcpartDOit  so  Lanvv*  feeka  11  Jic^ 
ibi^.  7* '/  ^xr.  v%rr::--«pr.bxR«4  5jr  ?Jie  mul'arr  Taming  of  is  it;aipnta  irpear  a 
iai  ca£Alo^;:V«  ^r.ri  pr-^^^rtcii  I^jT  H41  aad  l^X 

ar»  It4  'Iw'^.'J.e  •jaCAOi  ^;f  itodj.  conflAQz:^  ia.  an  Xa^tsaat  and  a  Sneziniu 
CMcrw :  a::'!  ;*J4  dt^rott^ini  of  MDIcarj  SciexiceL  The  ^-^adwnir  shew  «diii> 
priKa  tr»««  r *^^  uicaUj  pomd  In  ether  ocOegea :  she  gi^<*wf:T».'  ■«a:i2i^.*si 
XathecuitcL  Vataral  gtiaooML  B«il»'LecsR&  aarrvfinf;  and  Esicneomo. 
fc/ar  j»An.  ant  nrj^^lnd  to  eonplcce  the  fcrmer.  and  three,  the  maa^  xnnm  a' 
mady,  ^.XrAttkfjk  are  alao  ai]o««:d  to  take  a  rertial  coant  in  tiiher  'ieparsneBC 
T\jt  Oi^'ififititA  of  aQ  dtepartmeota  are  rcfanied  aa  wcali. 

'*'n*4  {(AtvTff.  hov«T<r.  which  more  than  anr  other  £acngTC«ae«  S^rvdi 
UnxrerBtj  ftr/fr*  other  Con«^Jafe  in-tit-tlo^ia.  is  iLe  d^parrsies.'  rf  jiUIcirr 
Science  and  Tactical. 

**  A^mreabiy  tr^  thie  pror-JitoDa  of  ia  charter,  the  stodnts  are  aH  rzder  ^Clarr 
ditfdp!ilT»e—*rt;  called  Cadcta  drai  in  azi^^iRr.  azid  are  inatnicted  in  IzSairr^ 
Bafte,  abd  Artilierj  I^ill  Bayonet  ExerciK.  FortiiScatioo.  BecooivjiaBanee.  Cas- 
tmnetati/^n.  fj'isird  atd  Oat'Poet  doty.  Ac:,  Ac.  All  the  arms  and  eq^iipmiSLSi 
neotmajj  tr^  driiiii  are  famiahed  by  the  State  of  Vennoot.        •        •        • 

*^TYui  rruWtarj  ff;ature  of  t^iia  institotion  a  fyoe  w^^th  tiboald  particnlariy-xoi- 
mend  it  t/>  thn  nott'-;e,  and  patrona(;;e  of  the  poblic  at  this  time.  The  wan:  :f 
men  ftkilk-d  m  Military  Science  and  Tactioi,  to  take  command  of  TvIcncEer 
forcci,  a  lid  dij^.-lpiine  them  into  effectire  toldiera.  haa  been  aererely  fWIt  in  orrxn> 
iziDg  the  i,T*A*:ui  army  of  the  United  States.  The  rererses  with  which  it  has 
met  »T*i.  w.fi.orit  doab%  owing  larrreiy  to  this  cause.  To  guard  against  tii^ 
defect  in  iL*:  r'.t-..ro.  it  Li  now  generally  felt  t!.at  young  men  aboold  be  edicab^ 
thoroughly  in  ev<;ry  department  of  Miliury  Science.  In  times  of  peace  this 
koowled^  wo'jld  not  incapacitate  men  for  nor  interfere  with  any  other  bosi- 
ness; — whilo  in  times  of  war,  it  would  become  inraloable  to  the  country  ia 
training  ari  am.y  for  efficient  scrrice.'* 

The  toll'f'w'iu'^  [H.-raons  coniitituted  the  Faculty  in  1862.  Ber.  Edwabd  6oi:s!r^ 
LL.  I)..  Vr-Virk-Tit,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Sciences,  Andent  Languages,  and 
literature;  Awszft  Jackmast,  A.  M..  Brigadier-General  Vermont  Volunteer 
Militia.  Prof'-^.^.r  of  Mathematics,  Natural  PhUoeophy,  Military  Science,  and 
Tacticn;  Thomas  R.  Cbosbt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Natural  H:.-tory;  Clistox  S.  Aterill,  A.  M.,  Acting  Professor  of  Natural 
Sdencop;  (Jeokoe  Baillard,  ProfeaK>ror  Modem  Languages,  and  Linear  and 
Ardiitectuml  drawing;  Samubl  W.  Shatttck,  B.  8.,  Tutor  in 
Ud  Militiiry  Tactics;  Aloxzo  jACKVAy,  A.  M.,  Librarian. 


MILITABT  ELEXENT  IN  SCHOOLS  OF  ALL  GBADES. 


DrrBODrcnox. 
Ix  all  ages  and  in  all  conntried  there  bare  been  educators  wbo 
reoognized  the  importance  of  the  physicaL  and  more  Ipecifioally,  of 
the  military  element  in  their  schemes  of  individual  and  collective 
teaching.  No  higher  anthoritT  in  English  pedagogical  litcraturo  of 
the  liberal  type,  can  be  named  in  this  connection,  than  John  Milton, 
who,  in  his  brief  bat  masterly  outline  of  ^*  a  virtuous  and  noble  edu- 
cation,*^ includes  this  in  the  means  of  a  complete  and  generous  cul- 
ture, that  is  '*  to  fit  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skillfully,  and  magnani- 
mously all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.^ 
In  the  outset  he  demands  that  the  number  of  pupils,  for  whose 
accommodations  a  spacious  house  and  grounds  were  to  bo  provided, 
should  be  large  enough  for  *'  the  convenience  of  a  foot  company  or 
interchangeably  two  troops  of  cavalry,**  so  that  systematic  exercise 
could  alternate  ^ith  the  studies  and  diet.  In  his  general  progarame 
he  includes  studies  which  shall  *'  stir  up  their  spirits  to  manly  and 
liberal  exercise,**  and  '*  inflame  their  hearts  with  high  hopes  of  living 
to  be  brave  men  and  worthy  patriots.^  In  the  enumeration  of 
studies  he  specifics  mathematics,  the  practical  aid  of  instruments  in 
surveying  and  engineering,  and  their  application  to  fortification  and 
navigation.  Living  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  like  our  own,  when  the 
preser\'ation  of  constitutional  liberty  had  g^ummoned  troops  from 
the  field,  the  shop,  and  the  study,  and  placed  men  in  command  who 
had  not  been  trained  to  the  profession  of  arms,  Milton  directs  or 
points  out  the  value  of  studies,  the  mastery  of  whose  general  principles 
'<  may  at  some  time  or  other  save  an  army,**  and  not  let  the  healthy 
and  stout  bodies  of  young  men  rot  away  under  them  for  want  of 
this  discipline,  which  is  a  great  pity,  and  no  less  shame  to  the  com- 
mander.*' In  treating  specially  of  physical  culture,  Milton  assigns 
to  military  drill,  and  use  of  sword  and  other  weapons,  at  least  an 
hour  and  a  half  each  day,  that  his  pupils  may  be  equally  good  both 
for  peace  and  war.  '*  The  exercise  which  I  commend  first  is  the 
exact  use  of  these  weapons  to  guard  and  strike  safely  with  edge  or 
point    This  will  keep  them  healthy,  nimble,  strong,  and  well  in 
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breath ;  is  also  the  likeliest  means  to  make  them  grow  large  and 
tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant  and  fearless  courage,  which 
being  tempered  with  seasonable  lectures  and  precepts  to  make  them 
of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will  turn  into  a  native  and  heroic 
valor,  and  makes  them  hate  the  cowardice  of  doing  wrong."  With 
the  use  of  the  sword  Milton  would  associnte  all  aithlette  spoits 
"  wherein  Englishmen  are  apt  to  excel."  And  after  the  day's  studr  has 
been  thoroughly  done,  "  with  minds  in  good  tune  and  satisfaction," 
he  would  occupy  the  '^  two  hours  before  supper  in  military  motions, 
under  sky,  or  cover,  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Roman 
wont ;  first  on  foot,  then  as  their  age  permits,  on  horseback  to  all 
the  art  of  cavalry ;  that  having  in  spirit,  but  with  much  exactness 
and  daily  muster,  served  out  the  rudiments  of  their  soldiership 
in  the  skill  of  embattling,  marching,  encamping,  fortifying,  besieg- 
ing and  battering,  with  all  the  helps  of  ancient  and  modern  strate- 
gems,  tactics,  and  warlike  maxims,  they  may,  as  it  were,  out  of  a 
long  war  come  forth  renowned  and  perfect  commanders  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country.  They  would  not  then  if  they  were  trusted 
with  fair  and  hopeful  armies,  suffer  them  for  want  of  just  and  wise 
discipline  to  shed  away  from  about  them  like  sick  feathers,  though 
they  be  never  so  oft  supplied ;  they  would  not  suffer  these  empty 
and  unrccruitable  colonels  to  quaff  out  or  con?cy  into  secret  hoards 
the  wages  of  a  delusive  list  and  miserable  remnant.  No,  certain- 
ly, if  they  knew  aught  of  that  knowledge  which  belongs  to  good 
men  of  good  governors,  they  would  not  suffer  these  things^"  To 
these  school  studies  and  practical  exercises,  Milton  would  add  ex- 
cursions "  to  all  quarters  of  the  land,  learning  and  observing  all 
places  of  strength,  all  material  for  building,  all  soil  for  towns  and 
tillage,  harbors  and  ports  of  trade.  These  ways  would  try  all  their 
peculiar  gifts  of  Nature,  and  if  there  is  any  secret  excellence 
among  them,  would  fetch  it  out  and  give  it  fair  opportunities  to 
advance  itself  by." 

The  views  of  Milton  in  favor  of  military  exercises  can  not  be  at- 
tributed to  any  professional  bias,  for  his  tastes  and  his  habita  of 
life  were  in  the  shaded  walks  of  the  academy,  '*  contempkting  the 
serene  countenance  of  truth  in  the  still  air  of  delightful  stMdy." 

The  example  of  Switzerland  can  be  cited  on  the  side  of  their 
practicality,  on  a  scale  as  liberal  and  much  more  popular  than  their 
author  at  the  time  contemplated;  and  quite  recently  (1871),  the 
Federal  war  authorities  propose  that  the  older  boys  in  the  seconda- 
ry and  saperior  schools  shall  be  instructed  in  outpost  and  skirmish- 
ing duties. 
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Fbom  a  long  and  unexampled  period  of  political  and  commercial  prosperity 
we  suddenly  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  struggle  for  national  existence,  and 
while  a  noble  response  from  the  people  to  the  necessity  of  the  struggle  haa 
strengthened  the  hand  of  goremmeilt  with  an  intelligent  army,  and  developed 
the  resources  of  the  country,  yet  the  occasion  has  laid  bare  defects  which  call 
for  correction. 

Without  a  standing  army  of  any  magnitude  we  have  found  our  militia  laws 
defective,  and  have  been  obliged  to  create  ourselves  a  military  people  by  the 
sufferings  and  bitterness  of  an  experience  bought  on  the  field  of  active  warfare. 

Military  necessity  has  compelled  the  loss  of  invaluable  time  in  the  organizing 
and  preparing  of  our  troops,  which  would  not  have  been  required  had  we  been 
able  to  meet  the  rebellion  at  the  commencement  with  well  trained  officers  and 
an  experienced  and  carefully  drilled  militia. 

**  Tfu  first  object,'"  says  Daniel  Webster,  "of  a  free  people  U  the  preservation 
of  their  liberty:^  a  noble  truth  which  must  speak  home  to  the  heart  of  every 
American,  and  it^  as  it  is  asserted,  "the  future  life  and  character  of  a  na- 
tion is  to  be  seen  in  its  system  of  schools,**  then  we  may  well  listen  with  some 
degree  of  alarm  to  the  warnings  and  unmistakable  evidences  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  that  the  American  race  is  physically  deteriorating.* 

The  question  arises,  has  our  National  system  of  Education  been  such  as  to 
qualify  and  prepare  us  to  maintain  successfully,  the  noble  inheritance  which  was 
won  by  the  physical  energies  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  with  our  suc- 
cess hi  the  field  of  intellectual  culture,  have  we  kept  the  physical  advantages 
possessed  by  our  forefathers? 

Let  us  not  mislead  ourselves  in  this  matter,  but  calmly  look  at  the  facts,  that 
as  a  rule,  our  present  system  of  Public  Education  is  devoted  solely  to  the  men- 
tal and  moral  improvement  of  the  scholars,  and  that  the  encouragements  and  re- 
wards held  out  by  committees  and  teachers,  stunulate  to  the  overexertion  of  the 
brain,  and  sacrifice  in  too  many  instances,  the  health  and  growth  of  the  body. 

Although  great  improvement  has  been  made  of  late  by  the  shortening  of 
the  time  devoted  to  study,  and  by  the  introduction  of  more  frequent  periods 
of  recreation,  yet  still  little  has  been  attempted  for  giving  exercise  and  activity 
to  the  body;  this  Important  training  being  left  to  the  care  of  parents  or  the 
pupils  themselves. 

•MlH  0.  E.  Beechv's  '*AppMl  to  AnMdoia  Wobmii,''  *«  OillMlMiiSoi,**  fte. 
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Ib  it  not  too  true  that  the  increase  of  ill  health,  broken  constitutions,  and 
early  deaths,  among  the  growing  portion  of  our  population,  especially  in  cities, 
warns  us,  year  after  year,  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the  restless  seeking 
after  mental  and  intellectual  improvement,  have  been  bought  at  the  expense  of 
the  vital  energies  of  the  great  body  of  youth  who  throng  the  colleges  and  pub- 
lic schools  of  our  land  ¥  * 

If  any  one  denies  this,  let  hun  visit  our  institutions  of  learning,  and  while  he 
may  well  admire  the  wisdom  and  forethonght  which  has  established  our  pros- 
perity on  a  noble  system  of  National  Education,  he  can  not  but  notice  the  de- 
bility evinced  in  the  frames  of  so  many  youthful  votarie:^  of  intellectual  train- 
ing; the  exceptions  making  the  contrast  still  more  strikingly  paiufuL  Then 
let  him  go  to  the  counting-house  or  the  close  confinement  of  some  mechani- 
cal employment,  where  the  evils  from  mental  activity,  unaccompanied  by  phjM- 
cal  recreation,  are  yet  more  strongly  developed.  These  evils  a5sall  not  only 
the  happiness  of  families,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  and  the  well-being 
of  the  race.     Is  this  right  or  necessary  ?     ^n  it  be  avoided  ? 

The  solution  of  these  momentous  questions  may  well  engage  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  reflecting  teacher,  parent  and  patriot;  and  to  them  we  assert  that, 
unless  physiccd  exercises  are  enforced  upon  our  syt^tem  of  Public  School  educa- 
tion^ our  intellectual  eidture  trill  be  of  little  avail,  and  that  our  naiiowdiiy 
Btands  tji  danger  of  sinking  a  prey  to  designing  oppoiuuts. 

That  enfeebled  races  are  invariably  conquered  by  those  more  powerfully  de- 
reloped,  is  proved  by  innumerable  instances  in  history.  That  physical  training 
was  an  important  branch  of  education  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  well 
known.  The  system  mculcated  by  the  iron-hearted  Lycurgus,  among  the  Spar- 
tan youth,  was  of  a  nature  admirably  adapted  to  fit  them  for  all  the  sterner 
realities  of  life,  whilst  the  athletic  games  and  exercises  of  the  youth  of  Rome, 
comprising,  as  it  did,  walking,  running,  wrestling,  swimming,  and  military  drill, 
were  the  means  of  improving,  to  the  utmost,  their  pliysical  powers  Upon 
reaching  manhood,  the  advantage  of  this  training  was  indicated  by  the  Robust- 
ness of  form,  and  the  constitutional  vigor  which  enabled  them  to  undertake 
labor,  fatigue  and  hardship  of  every  kind,  with  perfect  indifference. 

The  Spartan  and  the  Roman  soldiers  were  by  this  early  training,  not  only 
qualified  to  surmount  with  ease  the  various  obstacles  and  diflSculties  incident  to 
a  state  of  active  warfare,  but  they  also  became  gifted  with  precision  and  rapidi- 
ty in  every  movement,  and  each  man  was  likewise  endowed  with  that  confidence 
in  himself,  and  that  unbounded  reliance  upon  order,  subordination  and  com- 
bined action,  which  nourish  audacity,  yet  temper  it  with  coolness  and  steadi- 
ness. 

Unfortunately  this  system,  by  which  the  vigor  and  valor  of  a  Spartan  or  a 
Roman  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  fell  into  disuse,  and  as  it  was  neglected  for 
more  intellectual  pursuits,  so  the  grand  empires  founded  by  its  vigor  crumbled 
before  the  assaults  of  more  athletic  barbarians. 

The  influence  of  health  upon  the  faculties  of  the  mind  is  acknowledged  by 
all,  and  yet  how  few  in  this  country  devote  attention  to  those  all  important  ex- 
ercises which  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  health,  and  without  which 
intellectual  power  can  not  be  applied  to  its  highest  use.     The  talents,  the  cxpe- 
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liencc  of  our  best  educators  of  youth,  are  taxed  to  devise  exercises  to  develop 
the  tnenlai  faculties,  forgetting  that  too  close  application  to  study  is  Ueiniueutal 
to  the  growth  of  (lie  body . 

But  few  thoughtful  teachers  will  deny  the  extent  to  which  this  evil  has  readied, 
or  be  unwilling  that  the  strain  upon  the  intellectual  powers  of  children,  by  ab- 
sorbing; studies,  should  be  counteracted  by  cheerful  and  relaxing  exercises  by 
which  the  mind  will  be  relieved  and  at  the  same  time  strengtheueu.  The 
testimony  of  physicians,  the  valuable  works  on  health  by  Dr.  Warren,  Mi.^  C. 
E.  Beecher,  and  many  other  able  writers,  furnish  incontestable  evidence  of  tho 
Deci'ssity  of  systematic  exercise  for  children.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  absolutely 
uecessary  to  adopt  it  in  our  course  of  education,  for  in  the  minority  ui  cases  it 
can  not,  or  will  not,  be  attended  to  at  their  homes. 

What  then  is  the  most  simple,  feasible  and  useful  plan  to  adopt  for  ]>])ysical 
exercises  in  our  Colleges,  Normal  and  Public  Schools  ? 

We  unhesitatmgly  say,  that  the  only  succesi^ful,  orderly,  and  systematic 
method  is,  to  engraft  then*  upon,  the  ronrse  of  sCkuiie*  during  school  Itours^  and  to 
tarry  it  ont  wider  strict  military  discipUfte ;  the  exercises  being  such  as  are 
best  suited  to  the  age,  strength  and  capabilities  of  the  pupils,  namely :  calis- 
thenics and  walking  for  the  girls  and  younger  children,  and  military  ererciaes 
for  the  elder  boys. 

Let  not  the  kind  hearted  parent  exclaim  against  his  boy  learning  the  military 
drill,  for  fear  of  his  acquiring  a  taste  for  warfare ;  or  the  lover  of  peace  imagine 
we  would  re-establish  the  stern  laws  of  Lycurgus.  We  would  have  moderation 
in  this  respect  as  iu  mcutul  studies,  and  while  we  would  not,  as  some  may  ima- 
gine, displace  the  bust  of  Howard  in  our  school  rooms  for  a  Napoleon,  yet  we 
would  impress  upon  the  minds  of  boys  the  image  and  example  of  Washington, 
and  in  cultivating  their  intellectual  faculties,  likewise  prepare  them  in  mind  and 
body  to  develop  in  manhood  those,  virtues  and  powers  which  constitute  a  true 
and  noble  citizen ;— a  sincere  love  of  country,  of  national  probity  and  justice, 
beyond  selfish  considerations  or  personal  aggrandizement  They  should  be 
brought  up  to  a  sense  and  knowledge  that  it  will  be  their  honorable  duty  and 
privilege  to  protect  their  native  land,  that  she  fosters  and  educates  them  in 
their  youth,  and  that  upon  their  manhood  her  nationality  depends. 

We  can  never  become  an  aggressive  military  people ;  the  fields  for  successful 
enterprise  in  art,  science,  commerce  and  agriculture,  are  too  broad  and  inviting 
to  render  military  pursuits  very  attractive,  and  unless  we  cultivate  such  exer- 
cises and  discipline  in  youth,  they  will  be,  as  they  have  been,  neglected  when 
engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  business.  The  clear,  common  sense  of  the 
American  parent  will  acknowledge,  not  only  the  national  necessity,  but  the 
moral  advantages  of  this;  for  what  fond  mother  is  there  but  would  prefer  to 
8|e  in  her  son  a  manly,  patriotic  spirit,  rather  than  a  timid,  mercenary  one, 
which,  shunning  danger,  would  sacrifice  the  honor  and  greatness  of  his  coun- 
try to  the  base  love  of  gain  and  ease. 

We  have  suggested  that  the  exercises  be  conducted  under  strict  military 
discipline,  because  it  is  impossible  for  a  large  body  of  children  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  usual  school  limits,  unless  the  greatest  decorum  and  order  is  ob- 
served; and  if  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher,  dangers  and  acci- 
dents will  be  avoided,  which  always  occur  when  children  are  rash  and  thought- 
less in  attempting  to  accomplish  too  much.    Thus  conducted,  they  will  prov^  *a. 
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Inyaluable  aid  to  the  teacher  in  the  enforcement  of  discipline  in  the  school 
room,  and  teacb  that  invaluable  lesson  which  it  seema  bo  difficult  for  children  to 
learn, — unhesitating  obedience. 

For  the  advantages  of  this  system  let  us  examine  the  practical  testimony 
aftbrded  in  the  European  schools,  where  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
this  important  matter. 

On  the  continent  the  advantages  of  physical  training  are  appreciated  to  their 
fullest  extent,  especially  in  the  Industrial  Reform  schools,  where  the  admirable 
principle  has  been  adopted  of  teaching  "  what  they  will  have  occasion  to  ut* 
when  ihey  become  men,"*  and  thus  render  them  useful  members  of  society. 
To  Dr.  Bamard*8  National  Education  m  Europe,  we  are  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing extracts  and  illustrations  of  this  position. 

In  tl^e  Reform  School  of  Rauhen  Haus,  near  Hamburg,  "they  are  tasght  to 
develop  their  bodily  and  mental   powers  in  various  practical  ways ;  to  use  the 
fire  engine,  to  swim,   to  save  persons  from  drowning,  and  use  remedies  to  re- 
cover them,  to  climb  a  mast  and  handle  the  sail,  of  a  ship.     They  act  as  a  jury 
among  themselves.    Their  chief  reward  is  to  be  enrolled  in  the  table  of  honor. 
In  the  great  fire  of  Hamburg,  their  conduct  was  physically,  as  well  as  morally, 
heroic,  and  while  bravely  saving   life  and  property,  they  steadily  refused  re- 
wards.'*   Parents  who,  perhaps  justly  owing  to  the  numerous  accidents  in  Gym- 
nasiums, are  timid  of  their  children  becoming  injured  by  these  exercises,  should 
carefully  read  the  system  pursued  in  Fellenberg's  celebrated  establishment  at 
Hofwyl.     **A  great  variety  of  exercises  of  the  body  and  the  senses  are  ea- 
ployed,  80  that  every  boy  shall  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  physical  strength, 
and  attain  confidence  with  regard  to  those  efforts  of  which  he  is  capable,  instead 
of  that  foollmrdiness  which  endangers  the  existence  of  many  who  have  not 
learned  to  estimate  their  own  powers  correctly."    At  Ruysselde,  Belgium,  the 
following  plan  was  pursued:     In  summer,  from  6}  to  6&  A.  M.,  Exercises  and 
Mancruvres;  from  7i  to  8i  P.  M.,  Gymnastics.     In  winter,  several  hours  weie 
devoted  to  these  exercises,  and  the  result  found  (as  in  this  report,)  was,  that 
**  rickets,  scrofula,  want  of  elasticity  in  the  limbs,  difficulty  of  walking,  all  rap- 
idly disappeared  under  the  drill,  which  confirmed  the  health  and  increased  the 
strength  and  activity  of  the  children,  and  accustomed  them  to  discipline.    It 
predisposed  the  pupils  to  sleep,  and  was  an  effective  safeguard  against  shameful 
habits  and  secret  viccR.     The  battalion  movements  were  performed  with  as 
much  precision  as  that  of  the  army,  a  platoon  armed  with  condemned  carbines, 
marched  at  the  head.     The  bayonet  exercises  and  skirmishing  were  as  good  &s 
play  to  the  boys."    A  remarkable  instance  of  the  moral  effects  of  miUtary  dis- 
cipline upon  the  lads  of  the  Colonie  AgricoU^  at  Hettray,  is  related  by  U.  De- 
metz,  and  was  published  in  Barnard's  Journal,  Vol.  1,  p.  623.     "During  the  revo- 
lution of  ]  848,  a  band  of  workmen  came  to  Mettray,  with  flags  flying  and  trum- 
pets sounding,  and  meeting  the  youths  returning,  tired  from  field  labor,  their 
pickaxes  on  their  shoulders,  thus  addressed  them: — *My  boys,  do  not  be  snch 
fools  as  to  work  any  longer.    Bread  is  plentiful;  it  is  ready  for  you  without 
labor.'    The  chef^  who  was  conducting  the  boy^,  and  who  behaved  with  the 
greatest  calmness  and  tact,  immediately  cried,  *  Halt  I  form  in  line.'    The  lads, 
being  accustomed  to  march  like  soldiers,  immediately  formed.    The  the/  then 
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■aid  to  the  meD,  'Ky  friends,  yen  hare  learned  to  labor;  you  have  a  right  to 
rest;  but  leave  these  lada;  let  them  leam  nov,  aad  when  their  turn  cornea  they 
■lay  rest  as  you  do.*  The  men  gave  way,  the  youths  marched  home,  and  If  el- 
tray  was  saved,  "-eared,  as  I  belicTe,  by  our  habit  of  military  dlsciptine  "  U 
was  the  heroic  exertions  of  these  young  coions  during  the  inundation  of  1856, 
which  won  for  them  the  praises  of  all  France.  These  instanees  might  be  multi- 
plied,  but  are  sufficient  to  show  the  moral  and  physical  benefits  of  military  ex- 
ercises and  disciplioe  upon  boys,  eren  of  the  lowest  class. 

The  goTcrnments  of  Europe  being  upheld  by  the  bayonets  of  lai^  standing 
armies,  and  requiring,  as  they  do,  in  many  of  the  kingdoms,  the  compulsory  ser- 
vice of  all  young  men,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  the  daily  public  schools  to 
tesch  military  exercises  to  that  extent,  which  it  is  well  for  oar  Republican  gov- 
ernment to  do.  Yet  in  Europe  they  watch  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  care 
the  bodily  powers  of  the  children,  knowing  its  great  advantage  not  only  in 
health,  but  the  maintenance  of  order. 

In  Great  Britain  much  interest  has  of  late  been  evinced  on  this  subject,  i^^d 
Hr.  Edwin  Chadwick  becoming  convinced  that  the  studies  and  confinement  in 
their  schools  were  generally  prolonged  beyond  the  powers  of  the  children,  and 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  devoted  himself  to  collecting  testimony 
respecting  the  advantages  of  the  military  drill  upon  the  health  of  children. 
His  Investigations  have  elicited  much  valuable  information,  the  more  interestUig 
to  us  as  they  mark  its  advantages  to  a  nation  which,  like  our  own,  depends  for 
Its  defence  mainly  upon  a  volunteer  force. 

The  following  synopsis  of  his  pamphlet  we  extract  from  the  K.  Y.  Evening 
Post,  November  Ist: 

Hr.  Chadwick  considers  **  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  that  a  systematized  drill 
Is  good,  and  for  defective  constitutions  requisite  for  the  correction  of  congeni- 
tal bodily  defects  and  taints,  with  which  the  youth  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  population,  especially  among  the  poorer  town  populations,  are  affected : 
and  that  for  these  purposes  the  climbing  of  masts,  and  other  operations  of  the 
naval  drill,  and  swimming,  are  valuable  additions  to  the  gymnastic  exercises  of 
the  military  drill,  and  when  properly  taught  are  greatly  liked  by  boys.  From  a 
moral  point  of  view,  also,  this  drill  will  give  the  pupil  an  early  initiation  mto 
all  the  acquirements  of  discipline — namely,  duty,  order,  obedience  to  command, 
self-restraint,  punctuality  and  patience.** 

The  evidence  furnished  by  English  drill  officers  shows  its  national  value,  and 
**That  at  school  it  may  be  Uught  most  economically,  as  not  mterfering  wHh 
productive  labor,  and  that  thirty  or  forty  boys  may  be  taught  the  naval  apd 
military  drill  at  one  penny  farthing  (two  and  a  half  cents)  per  week  per  head  as 
cheaply  as  one  man,  and  Hhe  whole  juvenile  popuktion  may  be  drilled  com- 
pletely in  the  juvenile  stage,  as  economically  as  the  small  part  of  it  now  taught 
imperfectly  on  reermtlng  or  In  the  adult  sUge  ;  and  that,  for  teaching  the  drill, 
the  services  of  retired  drifl  sergeants,  and  naval  as  weU  as  miUtary  officers  and 
pensioners,  may  be  had  econoroloaUy  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

That  the  middle  and  .higher  class  schools  should  have.  In  addition  to  the  foot 
drill,  the  cavalrv  drill,  which  the  parenU  of  that  class  of  pupils  may  aflbrd. 

That  the  drill,  when  made  generally  prevalent,  (without  superseding,)  will 
eventually  aecomplish.  In  a  wider  and  better  manner,  the  objects  of  volnnteet 
corps  and  of  yeomanry,  which,  as  InterruptMifi  ^(wdxwAS.i^  w«».\»^iss»^  x«s^ 
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becoming  more  Ebsorbing,  Is  highly  cxpenaive,  rendering  all  Tolimteer  fbfcts 
dependent  in  fitful  seal,  and  eventually  comparatively  inefficient ;  that  the  juve- 
nile drill,  if  made  general,  will  accomplish  better  the  objects  even  of  the  militia; 
that  the  juvenile  drill  will  abate  diffidence  in  miliUry  efficiency,  and  will  spread 
a  wide  predisposition  to  a  better  order  of  recruitment  for  the  public  service, 
will  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  ranks  of  the  regular  forces,  whether  naval 
or  military,  and  will  produce  an  immensely  stronger  and  cheaper  defensive 
force  than  by  the  means  at  present  in  use  or  in  public  view. 

And,  finally,  that  the  means  of  producing  this  defensive  force,  instead  of 
being  an  expense,  will  be  a  gain  to  the  productive  powers  and  value  of  the 
labors!  of  the  country." 

Lieutenant-General  Shaw  Kennedy,  in  a  letter  expressing  his  high  i^yprovalof 
the  plan,  states,  **  that  the  Inferences  drawn  can  not  be  controrerted.  Ue  is  of 
opinion  that  if  the  measure  is  carried  out  it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  two 
million  of  men  actually  under  arms  in  Great  Britain  alone,  that  is,  excluding 
Ireland.  lie  conceives  that  the  effects  of  military  drill  and  exercises,  and  the 
iise  of  fire-arms  taught  at  schools,  would  never  be  forgotten ;  that  a  youth  so 
trained  would,  at  any  future  period,  with  a  slight  degree  of  practice,  renew  his 
knowledge  of  what  he  had  been  taught." 

Nor  has  the  training  of  a  better  class  of  seamen  been  neglected.  This  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of  a  commercial  people,  and  it  is  well  for  as 
to  see  what  8te|M  England  is  taking  in  the  matter. 

**  For  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  the  naval  drill,  old  masts  and  tackle 
have  been  obtained  for  some  of  the  training  schools  in  England,  and  Mr.  TaiT- 
nell  has  roceived  expressions  of  satisfaction  from  naval  men  of  the  way  in 
which  sonic  of  the  boys  have  by  these  means  been  tutored  as  seamen  in  pauper 
schools.  In  order  to  form  sailors,  it  is  necessary  to  have  masts  and  sails  rigged 
In  the  playground,  and  a  regular  seaman  must  bo  engaged  to  drill  the  boys. 

Mr.  Baker  has  observed  that  the  naval  drill  as  given  at  Greenwich,  is  highly 
effective.  **  He  states  that  he  was  on  board  the  Ganges  and  the  Conway  at  ft 
time  when  many  boys  came  on  board  who  had  been  taught  the  naval  drill  at 
Greenwich  naval  schools ;  and  that  they  proved  to  be  as  ready  and  well  trained 
as  man-of-war's  men ;  they  were  clean  and  orderly,  and  as  a  class  wcte  first-rate 
seamen,  becoming  petty  and  warrant  officers  in  greater  proportion  than  others.** 

Of  Ifn  consequence  upon  the  national  health  and  industry,  **  Professor  Owen 
has  stated  that  even  in  the  best*warmed  and  ventilated  schools,  five  or  six 
hours*  enforced  stillness  of  growing  children  is  a  violation  of  the  primary  laws 
of  physiology ;  whilst  Miss  Nightingale  and  others  agree  that,  under  the  present 
system,  children  are  placed  under  conditions  which  impair  good  bodily  health 
and  generate  epidemic  disease.    Mr.  Rahnson,  a  school  commissioner  at  Am- 
sterdam, states  that  the  physical  evils  attendant  upon  the  present  amount  of 
sedentary  confinement  in  schools,  required  from  young  children,  is  beginning  to 
attract  attention  in  IloIUnd,  and  that  they  have  under  trial  a  system  of  exer- 
cises for  schools  advocated  by  Dr.  Schrieber,  of  Leipsic.     *  The  chief  quesUon,' 
wys  the  latter  gentleman,  'is.  How  are  our  children  to  be  brought  up?    Is  it 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature  f    The  answer  is,  No ;  or  we  should  not  see  so 
many  children  who  were  rosy  and  healthy  before  going  to  school,  become  pals 
»nd  bloodless  after  school  has  began;  •  and  he  proscribes  the  Kmit^tj^m  of  the 
•ours  of  school  cont^em^nt. 
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Mr.  Robert  RawUnsoiif  ciyil  engineer,  giTcs  the  following  as  his  opinion  of  the 
advantages  of  school  drill  in  connexion  with  man^iftl  labor : 

**  In  my  opinion,  ba^d  on  experience  and  observation,  1  think  school  drilling 
and  training  would  prove  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  boys  in  after  life. 
I  may  give  a  few  instances.  In  all  engineering  and  buildmg,  tradesmen  arc 
frequently  required  to  use  their  strength  in  concert,  lifting,  carrying  and  draw- 
ing ;  men,  to  use  their  joint  strength  not  only  effectively  but  safely,  must  have 
confidence  in  each  other.  Two  trained  men  will  lift  and  carry  more  easily  and 
safely  than  four  untrained  men.  I  have  frequently  seen  trained  men  weed  out 
unskilled  men  where  heavy  lifting  has  been  required,  because  they  dare  not  risk 
the  danger  arising  from  unskilled  strength,  and  few  have  performed  with  more 
safety  work  which  would  have  been  lighter  and  easier  if  all  had  been  equally 
skilled.  Men  frequently  reject  the  assistance  of  unskilled  men,  as  there  is  abso- 
lutely danger  in  having  them  near.  Frequent  accidents  arise  from  using  men 
unskilled  in  lifting,  in  hoisting,  and  at  capstan  work.  «  »  «  Boys  should 
not  only  learn  to  march,  but  to  lift,  carry  and  pull  in  concert.  There  are  many 
necessary  feats  of  strength  in  all  trades,  which  arc  more  matters  of  knack  and 
tact  than  of  brute  strength.  Brute  strength  frequently  fails  to  do  that  which  , 
comparative  weakness  can  accomplish  easily  with  skill  and  confident  concert. 
There  is  no  regular  system  of  training  in  concert  to  use  human  strength  in  the 
best  manner  in  any  trade,  so  fur  us  I  know ;  acting  in  concert  is*  a  matter  of 
necessity,  and  practice  gives  facility  and  confidence.  Drill  and  training  would 
probably  double  the  effective  human  power  of  any  establishment,  esi>ecially  if 
numbers  are  instructed  in  Joint  feats  of  strength..  That  which  is  taught  to 
youth  is  never  forgotten  in  after  life." 

**  As  regards  its  fitness  as  an  appendage  to  the  highest  branches  of  education, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  experienced  examiners  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
England,  who  state  that  six  hours  mental  work,  instead  of  ten  or  twelve,  for 
adults,  was  the  time  of  the  great  majority  of  the  prizemen ;  and  it  was  always 
found  that  those  who  were  the  foremost  in  mental  labor  were  commonly  the 
foremost  in  boat-rowing  and  physical  exercise.  The  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford 
testifies  that  the  institution  of  the  systematized  exercise  of  the  volunteer  drill 
in  that  college  had  been  attended  by  an  improvement  of  the  mental  labors,  and 
of  the  whole  of  the  order  and  discipline,  as  well  as  of  the  health  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  that,  encouraged  by  these  results,  he  was  considering  of  making  pro- 
vision for  cavalry  exercises." 

Mr.  Chadwick  has  also  furnished  incontestable  proofs  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  more  active  physical  training  for  females  and  of  its  bearing  upon  the  future 
welfare  of  the  race.  But  this  subject  has  been  rendered  so  familiar  to  Ameri- 
can readers  by  the  able  pen  of  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  that  we  need  not 
touch  upon  the  European  view,  except  to  say  that  the  noble  hibors  of  Profes- 
sors Ling  and  Branting,  of  Sweden,  have  been  ably  seconded  by  very  many  of 
the  governments  of  Xorthem  Europe,  where  a  method  of  gymnastics  for 
females,  has  been  systematized  and  practically  adopted.  From  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  practical  working  of  physical  military  exercises  in  Europe,  let  us  turn  to 
what  has  been  accomplished  among  our  own  countrymen,  whoso  activity  in 
behalf  of  public  education  called  forth  the  compliment  from  Prof.  LeRoy, 
which  we  wish  was  better  deserved,  especially  by  the  class  which  he  specifics. 
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that  ^*  tfie  improrement  of  schools  is,  so  to  speak,  the  fixed  Idea,*  the  constant 
preoccupation  of  the  statesmen  of  America.** 

We  have  indeed  a  noble  and  liberal  system  of  education,  hot  we  would  see  its 
fostering  care  so  extended  as  to  invigorate  the  bodies  as  well  as  develop  the 
mental  faculties  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  pupils.  The  military  exercises 
would  best  accomplish  this,  and  at  the  same  time  form  our  public  schools  into 

a  NURSERY  FOR  ▲  BRA VI  AND  EPFECTIVK  MILITIA. 

Early  in  October  last  a  communication  was  addressed  by  the  writer  to  the  dif- 
ferent governors,  and  various  other  persons  connected  with  the  executive 
departments  of  the  Northern  States,  in  regard  to  the  advantages  to  l>e  derived 
from  the  introduction  of  infantry  drills  in  the  public  schools,  and  by  early  prep- 
aration in  school-days  to  strengthen  the  militia  of  the  different  States.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  placed  before  the  New  York  and  other  City  Boards  of  Edaca- 
tion,  and  referred  by  them  to  special  committees.  The  subject  was  alfto  agita- 
ted  through  the  columns  of  the  daily  press.  The  warm  responses  which  have 
been  accorded  to  these  communications,  prove  the  deep  interest  which  is  felt  in 
this  important  matter,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  by  the  time  this  article  appears  in 
print,*  some  legislative  action  will  have  been  taken. 

In  New  York,  the  energetic  Judge  Advocate  (General,  William  H.  Anthon, 
being  engaged  in  a  report  upon  the  militia  laws,  and  taking  a  warm  interest  in 
all  matters  relative  to  the  efficacy  of  the  militia,  thus  speaks  of  the  importance 
of  some  alteration  in  the  present  system,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Curti<, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  city  of  New  York : 

**The  entire  system,  in  my  judgment,  needs  revision  and  reform,  in  order  to 
make  the  militia  what  the  Father  of  the  Republic  intended  it  should  be. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  several  persons,  and  among  others  Col.  Richard 
I>elaficld,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Maj.  E.  L.  Molineux,  that  an  excellent  foundation  for  an 
improved  militia  system  would  be  the  introduction  of  *  The  Manual  of  Arms,' 
and  *  The  School  of  the  Soldier  and  of  the  Company,*  into  our  public  schools. 

I  am  disposed  to  consider  these  suggestions  as  valuable,  and  shall  feel  obliged 
to  you  if  you  will,  as  early  as  may  be  convenient,  inform  me  how  far  you  deem 
them  practicable,  and  how  they  may  be  most  conveniently  introduced  into  the 
institutions  under  the  charge  of  your  Board.** 

Mr.  Curtis,  whose  personal  observations  on  the  European  school  systems,  and 
whose  long  experience  at  the  head  of  the  Educational  Board  of  the  largest  city 
in  the  Union,  renders  his  views  of  the  greatest  value,  replied : 

**  It  has  been  my  opinion  for  years  that  military  instruction  should,  under 
certain  restrictions,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  be  given  to  the  older  boys  in  all  the 
schools  and  institutions  that  are  supported  or  draw  funds  from  the  public  treas- 
ury. It  is  but  just  to  the  State  whose  munificence  sustains  these  schools,  tnat 
the  pupils  should  be  instructed  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  that  will  make 
them  useful  and  effective  in  defending  and  protecting  the  State.  A  well  organ- 
ized militia,  receiving  from  year  to  year  into  its  ranks  the  disciplined  and 
instructed  youth  who  have  passed  through  the  public  schools,  and  to  whom  the 
duties  of  the  soldier  are  familiar,  will  always  be  sustained  by  the  public  confi- 
dence and  esteem.** 


•Written  December,  1861.    KeeoDuaanded  hj  Qovtnaa  Andrew  an4  Mmfaa  m  cheir 
fee  In  Jannary 
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Kilitary  discipline  and  exercises  are  by  no  means  an  untried  experiment  in 
the  annals  of  American  education ;  some  of  our  best  private  schools  and  insti- 
tutes having  long  since  adopted  it,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  success  as  it  will 
be  our  endeavor  now  to  show. 

To  the  admirable  regulations  of  our  National  Military  and  Naval  Academies, 
we  need  not  refer ;  the  systematic  course  pursued  by  them  for  the  development 
of  health,  for  discipline  of  mind  and  body,  being  well  known  to  the  majority  of 
our  readers. 

One  instance  which  came  under  the  writer*s  personal  observation,  will  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  the  dependence  which  can  be  placed  upon  well-drilled  boys  in 
case  of  emergency. 

In  April  last,  when  Washington  was  defenceless,  Baltimore  in  riot,  and  all 
Maryland  in  a  state  of  revolt,  communication  being  cut  off  at  Annapolis,  there 
was  great  fear  of  attack  upon  that  important  strategetic  point.  The  pupils  were 
prepared  for  any  exigency,  and  slept  with  their  loaded  rifles  over  their  cots. 
At  an  alarm  of  a  night  attack,  there  was  no  hesitation  among  those  gallant  little 
fellows.  They  were  up  direotly ;  fell  in  their  ranks  and  off  at  a  doubleclick 
for  the  point  of  danger,  in  an  almost  incredible  short  space  of  time.  The  elder 
boys  dragged  their  howitzer  with  them.  Had  an  attack  taken  place,  thoso 
pupils  would  have  given  a  good  account  of  themselves  and  have  stood  their 
ground  with  courage  and  steadiness.  Tlie  secret  of  this  is  the  discipline^  for 
which  they  are  indebted  to  the  assiduity  of  their  brave  and  experienced  super- 
intendent, Captain  Blake  of  the  Navy. 

Let  us  read  the  opinion  of  this  able  officer  in  respect  to  the  applying  of  this 
discipline  to  public  schools : 

**  My  experience  at  this  institution  long  since  impressed  me  with  the  import- 
ance of  this  subject,  and  I  intended  to  have  given  my  views  publicly,  but  yo« 
have  left  nothing  more  to  be  said  upon  it,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  those  who 
have  the  control  of  our  public  schools  will  view  the  subject  as  we  do.  We  have 
received  about  a  hundred  and  forty  acting  midshipmen  this  year,  some  of  them 
very  young,  and  although  they  have  not  been  here  two  months,  they  present  a 
beautiful  example  of  such  results  as  the  system  would  produce  all  over  the 
country." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  States  now  in  rebellion  have  devoted  much 
more  attention  to  military  instruction  in  special  schools,  than  we  have,  many 
of  them  pursuing  the  European  plan  of  State  Academies  devoted  to  military 
science  Thus  while  we  have  been  obliged  to  create  officers  from  the  small 
nucleus  afforded  us  from  West  Point,  they  have  had  the  students  from  State 
Colleges  to  officer  their  regiments. 

For  a  long  time  back  Virginia  has  annually  expended  upon  her  Military  Insti- 
tute nearly  ^50,000;  South  Carolina,  $30,000;  Kentucky  and  other  States 
have  likewise  institutions,  founded  in  whole  or  part,  upon  a  military  basis. 

Although  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  legislative  action  for 
similar  institutes  in  the  Northern  States,  they  have  not,  up  to  the  present  time, 
been  successful,  owing,  we  think,  to  the  groundless  opinion  that  it  would  prove 
a  heavy  tax,  without  a  corresponding  advantage.  We  shall  endeavor  to  prove 
in  this  article  how  economically  an  academy  could  be  supported.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  private  enterprise,  we  are  indebted  for  any  experiments  which  have 
been  made  iii  this  respect. 
2 
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Several  of  our  best  boys*  boarding-echools  in  tbM  portion  of  the  coaBtry, 
have  for  a  long  time  employed  a  military  instructor  for  the  pupils  and  been 
managed  on  a  semi-military  organization ;  they  have  been  well  sustained  by  tba 
patronage  of  the  public.     We  instance  two  or  three  schools  of  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Itusscirs  Collegiate  and  Commercial  Institute  of  New  Haven,  is  one  which 
has  already  been  of  national  advantage  to  us,  for  according  to  Prof.  Daniel  G. 
Oilman,  '*  the  scholars  were  of  great  service  in  drilling  the  recruits  of  Connecti- 
cut at  the  outset  of  the  war,  and  many  of  them  now  hold  important  posts  in 
the  army.  The  scholars  formerly  trained  as  infantry  and  are  now  at  artillenr 
practices."  Mr.  Gilman  very  justly  observes,  that  in  a  country  like  ours  with  no 
standing  army,  every  able-bodied  man  should  learn  to  bear  arms,  nnd  there 
can  be  no  clicapcr  or  efficient  way  of  doing  this  than  by  teaching  boys  in 
schools. 

The  Eaglcswood  Collegiate  and  Military  School,  near  Perth  Amboy,  X.  J., 
has  been  recently  organized  on  the  military  plan.  The  scholars  are  formed 
into  a  battalion  under  a  superintendent  r.nd  colonel  commanding,  the  rt>st  of 
the  officers  being  taken  from  the  scholars.  Tho  State  of  New  Jersey  has  sup- 
plied the  institute  with  arms,  and  the  military  regulations  apply  to  the  conduct 
of  the  pupils  in  their  general  deportment.  The  reasons  given  for  euiploving 
this  discipline  are  the  same  that  apply  in  every  instance,  that  it  is  the  most 
orderly  nnd  effective,  increases  the  energy,  vigor  and  manly  attitude  of  the 
boys,  and  induces  cheerful  obedience. 

To  Major  J.  P.  Prall,  Military  Instructor,  we  are  under  obligations  for  tho 
following  account  of  Mr.  Tracy's  Afilitary  Boarding  School^  at  Tarrtftowit^  X.  Y,  : 

"There  is  no  question,  in  my  mind,  of  the  utility  of  military  instruction  in 
schools,  and  if  I  had  any  doubts,  they  would  speedily  be  removed  by  the  fact 
that  the  very  exigency  you  propose  to  provide  for  is  being  developed,  only  in  a 
less  decree,  in  the  volunteer  army  now  fighting  our  country's  battles.  There 
are  a  number  holding  honorable  pO:<itions  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
elsewhere,  who  have  more  particularly  come  under  my  own  observation,  that 
have  passed  through  a  course  of  similar  instruction  to  what  you  propose,  in 
private  military  boarding  schools,  who  give  evidence  of  superior  knowledge  as 
Boldiers,  and  with  a  little  preparation  were  ready  to  assume  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  field  and  camp.  They  have  more  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves  as  drill  masters  and  thorough  disciplinarians,  the  very 
ground  you  proposed  to  cover  in  your  articles  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  Nov.  20. 
I  have  especially  noticed,  of  late,  the  facility  with  which  youth  acquire  military 
knowledge  since  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  when  the  occasion  seems  to 
impress  them  more  strongly  with  its  importance. 

Independent  of  the  military  availability  of  youth  thus  instructed,  the  prompt- 
ness and  precision  that  the  system  induces  is  apparent  A  simple  sketch  of  the 
routine  of  duties  in  a  school  over  tho  military  department  of  which  I  have  the 
supervigion,  may  give  an  idea  of  its  utility,  as  well  as  its  usefulness.  This  de- 
partment is  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  tho  military  feature  an  auxiliary 
to  tho  classical  and  preparatory.  Part  of  two  days  in  each  week  is  more  espe- 
cially devoted  to  military  drill  and  mstruction,  when  the  flag  is  raised  on  the 
flag-staff  on  tho  parade  ground  with  the  roll  of  the  drum,  and  the  sunrise  gun  is 
fired.  At  sunset  it  is  lowered  with  ihe  same  ceremony  by  a  file  of  boys,  in 
oharge  of  an  officer,  or  non-commissioned  officer.     On  other  days  of  the  week 
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a  drill  of  a*)Out  :in  hour  13  held,  in  command  of  the  company  officers, — always 
in  presence  of  the  Principal  The  utmost  strictness  is  required  iu  all  tnc  mili- 
tary features.  The  "Assembly,"  when  beaten  for  drill  or  parade,  occupies  one 
minute — immediately  after,  "/a//  tn"  is  given  by  the  orderly,  when  entire  silence 
is  required.  Boys  being  naturally  playful,  much  more  care  in  these  particulars 
is  necessary  than  in  grown  persons.  Tattoo  begins  at  9  o^clock  precisely,  when 
the  minute  of  its  duration  expires  every  cadet  is  required  to  be  in  line  for  "roll 
call,"  and  the  three  squads,  each  in  charge  of  an  officer,  are  marched  by  flank 
to  their  quarters,  (the  whole  not  occupying  more  than  two  minutes.)  They 
halt  opposite  their  beds,  and  salute  their  officer  as  he  passes  out ; — in  five  min- 
utes the  lights  are  extinguished.  Their  clothing  is  uniformly  arranged,  and  in 
such  way  that  if  called  up  at  night  they  can  dress  without  lights  and  without 
loss  of  time.  The  officer  in  command  of  each,  being  held  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  his  squad.  The  military  instructor  inspects  at  unexpected  times, 
and  directs  the  chiefs  of  squads  to  report  the  result  to  the  officer  of  the  day, 
through  whom  all  reports  to  the  Principal  must  be  made  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  each 
day.  Jievielle  at  day  break,  and  they  march  by  squads  to  wash  room,  where 
twenty  minutes  is  allowed  for  necessary  ablutions,  blacking  boots,  &c.,  and  then 
the  march  to  the  Assembly-room  for  ^^roU  cedl.'"  Inspection  of  boots  twice  a 
week,  at  unknown  times. 

The  squads  for  the  me9s-room  march  in  order,  filing  each  side  of  the  tables, 
face  inw^ard,  and  "«<4  doion^'  by  command;  rise,  march  out  and  break  ranks, 
observing  the  same  military  precision.  These  various  duties  are  perfurnied  with 
pleasure  and  pride  by  the  cadets,  and  the  same  promptness  and  regularity  is 
apparent  in  every  movement. 

The  armory  and  arms  are  in  charge  of  a  detail  of  four,  and  are  inspected  in 
turn  on  the  roll,  each  week,  and  reports  are  made  of  disabled  pieces,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  arms  and  armory,  to  the  officer  of  the  day,  and  through 
him  to  the  Principal.  The  various  reports  are  embodied  into  one,  by  this  officer, 
80  that  the  Principal  is  not  burdened  with  the  details  unless  he  calls  for  them. 

Orders  are  issued  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Military  Instructor,  and  engrossed 
in  a  book,  which  is  open  for  inspection  of  visitors,  announcing  promotions,  re- 
sults of  inspection,  and  noting  cases  of  military  merit  and  demerit,  &c.  This 
has  a  tendency  to  stimulate  to  exertion,  and  to  efforts  to  avoid  unfavorable 
notice. 

Military  classes  1st,  2d  and  3d,  graduated  according  to  military  merit  are  es- 
tablished, and  promotions  to  them  made  after  strict  examinations.  All  company 
officers  are  selected  from  the  1st  class. 

A  cla^ss  of  Honor,  consisting  of  members  of  the  First  class  who  htive  escaped 
being  reported  for  disobedience  and  improper  conduct,  is  also  formed.  A  given 
number  of  military  demerits  reduces  a  cadet,  and  the  badge  which  is  worn  on 
the  left  breast  is  taken  from  him.     He  may,  however,  be  reinstated. 

Military  demerits  are  punished  by  military  penalties. 

Cadets  are  Uught  to  observe  the  position  of  the  soldier  when  off  duty  also; 
the  benefit  of  this  is  very  marked.  When  the  machinery  is  properly  set  in 
motion,  the  labor  generally  attending  the  minutiae  of  school  duties  is  greatly 
reduced,  and  much  more  pleasantly  and  thoroughly  performed. 

I  have  not  entered  into  all  the  details,  (and  have  given  the  military  only)  but 
enough  to  gire  a  general  idea  of  the  plan  adopted  by  this  school    There  are 
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different  modes  in  use  in  other  schools.  Some  partaking  more  of  tbe  militsrj, 
and  some  less.  I  think  there  is  danger,  often,  of  too  much  military  being 
engrafted  so  as  to  make  it  burdensome ;  great  care  should  be  taken  in  this  par- 
ticular,  as  the  cadet  wearies  of  it  when  the  novelty  is  past.** 

Mr.  N.  W.  Taylor  Root,  in  his  admirable  book  on  School  Amusements,  fur- 
nishes practical  testimony  **  that  it  fosters  habits  of  promptness,  exactness,  and 
unanimity  of  action;  teaches  implicit  obedience  to  commands,  erectness  of 
carriage,  a  neat  and  clean  appearance,  and  a  gentlemanly  and  respectful  be- 
havior." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  system  of  military  drill  has  been  tested  morally 
and  physically,  in  private  schools,  and  found  of  decided  advantage. 

Why  should  these  benefits  be  denied  to  the  pupils  of  Public  Day  Schools? 

Why  should  this  vast  defensive  power  be  lost  to  the  Government? 

As  a  national  military  necessity ;  as  a  protection  to  the  health  and  constitu- 
tional vigor  of  American  youth ;  and  as  a  powerful  agent  upon  their  moral  be- 
havior, their  energy,  self-reliance  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  let  Physical  Traih- 
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THE  EXPENSE  OF  THE  State.  Let  US  not  hcsitatc  at  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking, for  it  is  a  necesntyy  and  under  proper  regulations  and  restrictions  can  be 
successfully  and  economically  accomplished. 

The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  is  the  successful  working  of  a  sys- 
tem at  once  applicable  to  the  requirements  of  a  small  district  school,  with  a 
limited  number  of  scholars,  attending  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
of  those  of  the  larger  cities,  with  numerous  schools,  in  which  a  great  number 
are  under  instruction. 

Let  us  commence  at  the  foundation,  in  the  Primary  Schools. 

The  moment  the  child  enters  the  school  care  should  be  taken  that  the  mental 
exercises  which  are  given  should  be  relieved  by  frequent  intermissions  for 
running  and  playing,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  This  we  are  glad 
to  say  is  the  case  in  very  many  of  our  best  primary  schools ;  but  it  is  when  the 
child  becomes  more  advanced,  when  there  are  lessons  to  commit  to  memory  at 
home,  that  some  simple  physical  ereretsea  should  bo  taught  him  every  day; 
exercises  calculated  to  develop  the  growth  and  expand  the  muscles.  The  calis- 
thenics recommended  in  Miss  Beecher*s  work  are  excellent,  simple,  and  easily 
fitted  to  the  limits  of  the  school  house.  The  report  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wells,  Super* 
intendent  of  Public  Schools  for  Chicago,  for  I860,  gives  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  simple  exercises  which  have  been  attempted  in  that  city. 

There  would  be  but  httle  difficulty  experienced  in  selecting  movements  and 
gynmastics  suitable  for  the  strength  and  ability  of  the  classes  of  younger  boyv 
and  girls  under  instruction,  provided  the  method  was  established  as  an  unpera- 
tive  duty  which  mtist  be  regularly  put  in  practice,  and  that  no  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  or  laziness  of  the  pupils  would  be  accepted  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  non-compliance  with  the  regulation.  We  trust  if  Phydcal  Training  Is 
carried  out  in  our  system  of  education,  that  a  carefhlly  prepared  Manual  of  aO 
kinds  of  exercises,  embracing  the  military  drill,  will  be  compOed  for  the  use  of 
schools;  in  a  word,  a  text-book  to  which  our  teachers  can  turn  with  confideace 
to  find  exercises  suitable  for  aH  classes  of  pupils. 

^rom  the  Girls  and  Primary,  we  pass  to  the  Boys  Grammar  departments,  fop 

*8iMh  a  Maaual  will  1000  be pablkhwl  by  J  B  lipplacott  k  Go.|  PtiUaddphia. 
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which  we  propose  miliUry  ezcrcues,  as  being  the  most  economical  and  advan- 
tagcous  for  public  schools ;  for  taeticM  manceuvre  large  bodies  in  a  small  space, 
in  an  orderly  manner,  whereas  gymunsiums  are  too  expensive,  and  can  not  be 
made  large  enough  to  accommodate  many  scholars  at  once.  This  opens  to  us 
our  most  difficult,  but  at  the  same  time  most  useful,  field  for  prompt  and  ener- 
getic  action. 

Suppose  we  take  for  an  example  one  of  our  large  cities.  The  lower  and 
female  departments  having  simple  physical  exercises  in  use,  it  is  wished  to  intro- 
duce military  exercises  into  the  grammar  schools.  Let  us  see  how  simply  it 
can  be  organized,  and  bow  far  it  is  possible  to  extend  these  studies  if  desired. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  the  llayor  of  Bangor,  will  show  the 
movement  in  that  city,  an  example  well  worthy  of  being  imitated. 

CiTT   or  fiANGOR,  ) 

Mayor's  Office,  Dec.  Slst,  1801.  ) 

DiAB  Sib: — ^In  reply  to  yours  of  the  I9th  inst.,  I  would  say  that,  upon  my 
recommendatioD,  through  a  communication  I^raade  to  our  Gty  Council,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  present  month,  an  Order  was  passed  directing  the  military 
drill  to  be  introduced  into  a  portion  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city.  i 

I  had  given  the  subject  some  thought  and  investigation,  and  was  prepared  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  drill  for  the  physical  training,  no  less  than  for 
the  military  instruction  it  might  impart.  The  prevalent  idea  that  education 
consists  in  training  the  intellect  only,  is  gradually  becoming  superseded  by  the 
more  rational  theory  that  true  education  consists  in  training  the  moral  and 
physical,  no  less  than  the  intellectual  faculties. 

For  the  physical  training  of  boys,  I  think  the  military  drill  has  much  to 
recommend  it  besides  the  military  instruction  it  imparts.  It  will  tend  to  give 
them  a  better  command  of  their  muscles,  and  impart  a  manly  gait  and  bearing. 
It  will  also,  if  properly  conducted,  teach  them  self-control,  and  give  them  true 
ideas  of  order,  discipline,  and  subordination,  and  whilst  it  will  relievo  them 
from  the  monotony  of  their  ordinary  studies  will,  by  a  grateful  change,  enable 
them  to  return  to  them  with  renewed  interest 

We  are  entering  upon  the  new  experiment  with  caution,  and  Irnve  commenced 
by  devoting  an  hour,  twice  a  week,  to  the  drill.  We  began  in  the  school 
rooms,  but  found,  after  a  few  lessons,  that  the  space  these  afforded  was  too 
small,  and  for  the  present  shall  use  the  large  Gymnasium  Hall.  In  summer,  the 
grounds  in  connection  with  our  school  houses  may  be  found  well  adapted  fbr 
the  purpose. 

The  boys,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  manifest  much  interest  in  their  drills, 
and  receive  the  instruction  much  more  readily  than  men.  Two  or  three  of  our 
public  spirited  citizens,  well  qualified  for  instructors,  have  generously  consented 
to  devote  the  necessary  time  for  drilling  the  boys,  for  the  present  winter,  with- 
out compensation. 

Some  of  our  teachers  are  also  disposed  to  qualify  themselves  for  drill  masters, 
and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  try  the  experiment  without  much  expense. 

I  have  had  no  communication  with  Gov.  Washburn  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
and  was  quite  unaware  of  your  interest  in  the  matter.  I  however  noticed  the 
article  in  regard  to  it  in  the  Evening  Post  of  Nor.  8th,  and  was  gratified  with 
the  important  fkets  which  it  contained.    I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  farther 
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commuDicatlon  vou  may  make  to  the  public  ou  tbU  important  sabject,  aiiJ 
should  you  wiuh,  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  to  you  the  further  progress  of 
our  experiments. 

Yours  respectfully, 

ISAIAH  STETSON,  Mayor 
£dwaki>  L.  MoLiNEux,  K^.,  New  York. 

To  establish  thorouglily  and  economically  this  military  culture,  the  Board  ot 
Education  should  appoiot  Eome  competent  person  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  organ- 
ize and  carry  out  a  system  of  instruction  and  drill ;  he  to  have  under  him  two 
or  three  assistant  instructors  of  experience,  under  whose  guidance  a  teacher^  or 
teacher$  from  each  school^  should  be  fully  instructed  in  the  tactics,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  superintend  the  drill  of  the  boys,  which  should  always  take  place 
during  school  hours,  and  thereby  form  a  recreation  from  mental  study,  and  not 
encroach  upon  their  play  time.  These  are  the  only  persons  connected  with 
the  department  beyond  the  scholars  themselves,  as  it  should  be  managed  on 
the  principle  of  obtaining  the  whole  feorkinp  force  of  the  military  organizatiou 
from  among  the  pupils. 

The  grammar  department  of  each  school  should  be  formed  into  a  company,  or 
where  the  size  of  the  school  rendered  it  necessary,  two  companies:  the  officers 
to  be  selected  from  the  most  deserving  and  competent  boys. 

The  officers  thus  selected  to  be  instructed  theoretically  and  practically  by 
extra  drills,  in  their  respective  duties.  This  would  not  occupy  much  time,  and 
any  boy  objecting  to  devote  this  time  would  not  be  worthy  of  holding  his  posi- 
tion, and  should  be  replaced  by  some  one  more  deserving.  Every  school  should 
possess  within  its  limits  space  for  a  parade  ground  and  for  a  few  simple  fix- 
tures for  gynmastic  exercises.  In  stormy  weather  the  exercises  could  be  car- 
ried on  indoors ;  for  the  drill  possesses  the  advantage  of  affording  exercise  to  a 
great  number  in  a  small  space  without  disturbance  and  noise. 

No  uniform  would  be  required,  and  the  only  expense  would  be  the  loan  or 
purchase  of  500  or  1000  short  muskets,  which  could  be  used  in  turn  at  the  dif- 
ferent schools  for  drill  or  parade.  A  simple  musket  can  be  manufactured  very 
cheaply,  which  will  answer  for  all  puposes. 

The  care  and  cleaning  of  the  arms,  the  escorting  and  carrying  them  from 
school  to  school,  or  point  to  point,  as  required,  should  be  the  military  duty  of  the 
pupils;  thus  expense  will  be  saved,  and  the  duty  of  prudent  soldiers  to  take 
care  of  their  equipments  and     do     their  own  work  inculcated. 

These  different  school  drills,  always  in  charge  of  the  teachers,  should  be  visited 
in  turn  by  the  instructors,  who  would  exercise  a  close  and  careful  superTinon 
over  them. 

Every  ten  companies  or  schools  should  be  formed  into  a  regiment,  officered  by 
those  selected  as  the  most  capable,  and  who  had  passed  the  necessary  exami- 
nation. 

Occasionally  on  Saturdays  the  regiments,  in  rotaUon,  should  he  exercised  by 
the  instructors,  in  battalion  movements,  field  mancpuvres,  skirmish  drills,  camp 
duties,  &c.  These  Saturday  exercises  should  not  be  compulsory,  but  would  be 
eagerly  looked  for  by  the  boys  as  an  amusement 

In  the  proper  seasons  they  could  be  marched  to  the  suburbs  for  their  exer- 
cises, and  thus  a  pleasant  holiday,  with  honlthy  nniufcments,  be  given  them  un- 
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der  proper  guidance.  Any  ikther  will  appreciate  the  adyaotages  oi  Buoh  exer- 
cisetf  and  enjoyment  to  his  boys. 

In  the  summer  season  it  should  be  found  out  which  of  the  boys  could  not 
swim,  and  had  no  parents  able  to  teaoii  them.  AU  such  should  be  classed 
together,  and  means  taken  to  instruct  them  in  this  most  requisite  art 

If  found  desirable  to  teaoh  them  to  more  together  in  largemaues^  (in  which 
our  militia  are  certainly  deficient,)  it  can  be  accomplished  by  organizing  two, 
three,  or  more  regiments,  into  a  brigade,  to  be  commanded  by  the  chief  in- 
structor, he  selecting  for  his  utciff  the  most  intelligent  of  the  schohirs  who  could 
relicTc  him  of  much  of  the  labor  which  the  systematic  working  of  this  large 
military  department  would  render  necessary.  Thus  those  assigned  to  the  staff 
would  be  learning  the  technicaUties  of  the  department  and  the  duties  of  aids, 
secretaries,  &c. 

These  staff  officers,  and  any  other  of  the  pupils  who  showed  a  decided  talent, 
should  be  assisted  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  military  science  by  means  of 
lectures,  &c.,  from  the  chief  instructor.  An  orderly  system  once  organized, 
with  tlic  iucentive  to  improvement  by  promotion  for  correct  deportment,  and 
of  military  disgrace  for  ungentlemanly  and  unsoldierly  conduct,  would  soon 
render  this  military  instruction  of  great  assistance  to  teacherB  in  the  $choolt. 
Let  the  boys  understand  that  disobedience  or  improper  beharior  debarred  them 
from  military  honors  and  the  whole  tone  of  their  conduct  would  be  improved. 

Of  the  exigencies  of  this  war,  if  complicated  by  foreign  interference,  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee,  but  every  one  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  early  train- 
ing upon  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  but  few  will  deny  the  value  of  a  well- 
trained  battalion  of  selected  elder  boys,  in  case  of  invasion  or  trouble,  by  their 
relieving  the  fatigue  of  regular  troops  in  mounting  guard  at  the  least  exposed 
positions,  at  the  oamps,  on  baggage,  or  for  convoys ;  likewise  to  act  as  drill- 
masters  for  the  recruits. 

The  above  plan,  which  was  submitted  to  several  Boards  of  Education  last 
fall,  was  offered  as  being  the  best  adapted  for  immediate  14m,  and  is  therefore 
provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  teuchera.  If,  however,  the  Normal  Schoola 
and  CoUcffet  would  provide  systematically  for  this  instruction,  it  would  be  far 
better  as  they  are  the  proper  fields  for  permanent  benefit^  as  each  graduate  would 
there  become  fully  prepared  to  instruct  in  theee  exercises  in  the  public  schools. 

The  views  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  White,  of  Massachusetts,  respecting  military 
studies  in  colleges,  are  well  worth  noting.  He  says,  '*  let  the  drill  be  regular  and 
compulsory,  taking  the  place  of  the  very  irregular  and  insufficient  physical 
exercises  now  taken,  and  our  colleges  would  be  vastly  improved  in  their  educa- 
tional power,  and  the  commonwealth  would  in  a  short  time  havo  a  numerous 
t>ody  of  educated  men  well  skilled  in  the  military  science  and  art,  who  will 
become  teachers  in  our  lower  grades  of  schools  and  in  our  military  com- 
panies and  associations,  and  be  competent  when  the  alarm  is  sounded,  to  lead 
our  citizen  soldiers  to  the  field.^  New  Jersey  has  just  offered  a  noble  example 
by  making  an  appropriation  for  military  instruction  in  her  State  Normal  School. 

But  we  must  look  at  the  practical  working  of  physical  and  military  training 
in  small  district  schools.  Of  necessity  they  are  far  behind,  in  intellectual  cul- 
ture, those  in  the  cities,  and  owing  to  the  small  and  uncertain  attendance,  phys- 
ical and  military  drill  would  also  have  to  be  simplified.    The  duties  of  a  coantrj 
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life  are  rach  as  not  to  render  these  exercises  so  necessary  on  the  score  of  health, 
nor  are  the  pupils  wearied  by  such  constant  application  to  study.  But  bow 
beneficial  it  would  be  In  smoothing  the  rough,  clownish  manners  of  the  country 
pupil  by  teaching  him  the  pontiono/a  soldier ^  and  correct  walkinff.  In  respect 
to  this,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  see  that  the  drill  was  taught  as 
far  as  practicable  to  the  boys  (calisthenics  to  the  girls)  by  the  teacher  himself, 
who,  if  he  were  not  already  instructed  from  a  Normal  School,  would  find  but 
little  difficulty  in  mastering  the  details  of  tactics  sufficiently  for  his  purposes. 
With  as  small  a  number  as  twelve  boys,  company  and  skirmish  drills  could  be 
taught ;  the  latter  is  admirably  suited  for  country  schools,  and  would  be  a  de- 
light to  the  boys.    If  near  the  water  they  should  be  taught  to  swim. 

It  is  thus  we  would  teach  our  public  school  boys  when  they  reach  a  certain 
age,  to  act  together  as  citizen  soldiers  and  be  prepared  when  called  upon,  to  do 
yeomen  service  in  the  country  ;  to  make  it  their  pride  as  well  as  their  duty,  to 
defend  the  Country  and  State  which  so  liberally  educates  them,  let  us  culti- 
vatc  in  them  a  lofty  and  noble  patriotism,  which  shall  have  its  efifect  upon  future 
generations,  for  it  is  upon  these  qualities,  their  intelligence  and  enterprise,  aided 
by  phytical  strength  and  healthy  that  the  Future  of  our  country  depends. 

Although  a  course  of  military  training  in  the  public  schools  would  soon  fur- 
nish our  State  with  an  intelligent  class  of  soldiers  and  line  officers,  yet  the  art 
of  war  in  many  of  its  branches,  such  as  artillery,  engineering,  &c,  requires  a 
scientific  education,  which  can  not  be  given  in  a  private  institution.  Our  col- 
leges  undoubtedly  could,  to  a  certain  degree,  supply  this  want.  New  York  citj 
possesses  in  its  Free  Academy  a  college  which  needs  but  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  professorships  to  carry  out  in  part  this  requirement,  yet  a  State  Military 
and  Scientific  College  seems  a  necessity  to  which  early  attention  should  be  given, 
but  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  tax  upon  the  State,  it  should  be  managed  some- 
what upon  the  plan  of  the  Polytechnic  of  France,  namely,  that  pupils  at  large 
may  be  admitted  upon  passing  an  examination  and  paying  the  annual  fee. 

Ofier  inducements  in  the  way  of  superior  education  and  careful  training,  and 
sufficient  income  would  be  received  from  the  paying  scholars  to  cover  the 
expense  to  the  State.  Thus,  from  this  college,  might  annually  graduate  men 
educated  for  the  most  scientific  and  skillful  pursuits  of  life,  and  who,  in  time  oi 
war,  would  richly  repay  the  State  for  the  care  devoted  to  their  culture. 

As  an  incentive  to  the  public-school  boys,  several  of  the  most  dcserrisg 
should  annually  be  sent  to  this  college  by  the  State,  and  to  the  National  Military 
and  Xaval  Academies. 

There  is  yet  another  important  matter  to  be  considered  in  physical  exercises 
for  public  education,  more  particularly  in  sea  ports,  viz.,  Naval  IVaining, 

A  late  report  of  the  Shipmaster's  Association  has  shown  us  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  American  vessels  is  deteriorating  so  rapidly,  that  unless  something 
is  done,  quickly  and  effectually,  to  provide  a  remedy,  foreign  vessels  mill  super- 
sede ours  in  freighting.  The  necessities  of  our  navy  are  too  well  known  to 
need  notice  here,  and  surely  these  evils  which  assail  the  country  at  this  trying 
moment  of  peril,  should  arrest  attention. 

In  large  seaboard  cities  the  naval  training  school,  which  has  worked  so 
advantageously  in  England  and  Belgium,  could  be  establishfid  very  ecoDomi- 
cally  by  the  fitting  up  of  some  hall,  at  a  slight  expense,  with  spars,  sails,  kc. 
Here  of  an  tvtning^  lectures  and  classes  for  instruction  in  narigatioa  and 
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manship  could  be  formed.  This  would  be  the  means  of  improTiog  our  sailors 
aud  ot  forming  useful  citizens  from  those  who  now  idle  away  their  time  around 
the  streets  and  docks.  The  expense  would  be  but  light,  and  the  advuDtugcs 
obvious  to  our  merchant  marine  and  navy.  This  would  soon  improve  our  cliu;8 
of  sailors  and  officers,  reduce  the  rate  of  insurance  upon  American  vessels, 
and  relieve  us  from  the  stain  which  is  being  cast  upon  us  as  a  commercial  aud 
naval  power. 

The  evening  schools  of  New  York  city  cost  $73,000  per  annum ;  a  small  per 
centage  of  this  sum  would  place  in  successful  operation  an  evening  nautical 
school,  which  would  enable,  in  less  than  three  months,  American  sailor  boy^  to 
acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  navigation  to  aspire  to  the  quarter  deck.  The 
handling  of  heavy  guns  and  the  principles  of  naval  gunnery  could  also  be 
taught.  If  a  war  with  Great  Britain  breaks  out,  are  we  to  be  found  slum- 
bcrmg  in  this  respect,  and  must  we  wait  for  the  firtt  gun  before  taking  active 
measures  1 

We  are  a  peace-loving  and  domestic  people,  and  we  have  indulged  in  the 
delusive  fancy  that  peace  was  to  shine  over  us  forever,  until  rudely  awakened 
from  our  dreams  by  a  formidable  attack  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  nation- 
ality. Every  family  circle  is  represented  in  that  mighty  army  which  ip  battling 
for  the  Union,  and  we  know  that  much  of  the  suffering  caused  to  our  brothers 
by  this  new  and  unexpected  calling,  is  due  to  the  defects  of  their  physical 
education,  and  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  well  trained  officers. 
But  the  war  is  upon  us  and  we  must  meet  it  as  may  best  become  a  free  nation 
and  be  better  prepared  for  the  future. 

It  is  the  proud  boast  of  England  that  in  time  of  war  she  is  *^  Ready,  aye 
Ready,"  but  a  much  prouder  and  nobler  cry  for  us  would  be,  the  prompt 
**  Here  **  at  the  roll-call  of  our  militia  when  summoned,  like  the  minute  men  of 
the  ReTolution,  to  the  defense  of  the  country.  We  want  no  large  standing 
army.  In  times  of  peace  let  our  merchants,  artisans,  farmers,  and  mechanics, 
enrich  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  It  needs  their  industry  and 
will  amply  repay  their  toil.  But  let  them  be  trained  and  educated  from  school- 
days to  their  military  duties,  and  at  the  first  note  of  war  let  that  response  of 
*'  Here  **  come  cheerfully  from  our  rich  prairie  lands,  from  our  counting-houses, 
from  our  machine  shops,  from  the  decks  of  far  off  vessels  and  from  our  public 
schools,— one  mighty  cry  of  power  and  SKLr-axLiANCS  from  a  noble  militia, 
possessing  a  thorough  knoioUdge  of  iU  duties  ;  intelligent  and  earnest  in  the 
right ;  patriotic  and  strong  in  its  devotion  to  freedom. 

A  few  words  to  those  who  fear  the  tendency  of  these  exercises  to  instil  a 
warlike  and  blood-thirsty  spirit,  and  we  will  close.  To  them  we  say,  we  would 
emulate  the  ancients  only  so  far  as  we  can  obtain  from  them  some  of  their 
earlier  and  nobler  traits  of  patriotism,  courage,  strength,  endurance,  and  health. 
Lot  us  picture  what  effect  this  training  would  have  upon  individual  character. 

Let  us  tako  the  example  of  a  young  lad,  entering  the  public  school  in  the 
primary  department,  with  perhaps  a  sickly,  indolent  disposition,  and  somewhat 
careless  and  slovenly  in  his  appearance. 

We  know  very  well  from  the  present  system  of  studies,  that  his  mind  will  be 
well  oared  for,  and  therefore  pass  to  the  effect  of  the  physical  training  upon  him. 

The  first  lesson  then  is  to  stand  in  an  erect  and  commanding  attitude,  w*th 
his  chett  well  expanded,   then  his  careless,  slouching  steps,  with  hanging  bea4« 
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are  soon  changod  to  tho  brisk,  smart  wUk  of  a  young  gentleman, 
and  exercises  proportionate  to  his  strength,  and  tending  to  derelop  his  Kiw*«f 
Terj  soon  improve  his  health  and  impart  a  yonthful  rigor  and  energetic  pnrpg« 
to  his  motions,  which  are  so  much  to  be  admired  in  young  lads  and  giTc  such 
rich  promise  of  tho  f\iture  manhood.  He  soon  learns  exact  and  onheiitadng 
obedience,  and  is  taught  by  precept  and  example,  that  no  small  adTantage  in 
appearance  is  to  bo  derived  fW)m  a  clean  face  and  well  brushed  clothes.  Is  it  to 
be  denied  that  ho  thus  learns  habits  of  order,  activity  and  cleanliness^  which 
will  bo  invaluable  to  him  in  after  years  f 

But  his  greatest  ambition,  tho  goal  of  all  his  hopes, — the  reward  for  which  be 
atudies  diligently,  is  active  and  neat  in  his  deportment,  docile  and  obedient  to 
his  teachers, — is  to  bo  promoted  to  the  grammar  department  or  higher  classes, 
where  tho  boys  have  military  exercises,  lie  looks  with  longing  eyes  at  their 
neat,  orderly  ranks,  as  they  form  for  drill  or  parade ;  their  brightly  polished 
shoes,  neatly  brushed  clothes  and  well  kept  arms.  All  this  is  something  to  look 
forward  to,  and  when  ho  has  accomplished  it,  has  he  not  to  strive  by  activity  t» 
win  his  ffrade  and  by  self-control  and  obedience  prove  himself  deserving  to  com- 
mand others  ?  Manhood,  when  it  arrives,  finds  him  bright,  active,  self-reliant 
and  ready  to  bocomo  a  public  spirited  member  of  society. 

Let  tho  necessity  of  military  exercises  be  placed  before  the  boy  in  a  patriotic 
light  and  it  will  induoo  him  not  only  to  take  greater  care  in  the  execution,  but 
Ukowiso  implant  a  still  greater  love  of  country  from  the  very  knowledge  that 
•omo  day  he  may  bo  of  use  to  hor,^-of  use  to  her  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  legisla- 
tive forum,  in  the  busy  pursuits  of  industry  and  the  various  walks  of  life.  And 
if  tho  necessity  again  calls  for  action,  or  if  tho  present  war  is  of  long  duration 
and  tests  tho  strength  and  perseverance  of  our  national  character,  let  us  not 
•brink  from  tho  ordeal,  but  with  a  firm  reliance  upon  an  Almighty  God  and  a 
righteous  cause,  let  us  go  forth  in  this  good  fight,  we  of  this  generation  and 
our  children,  and  faithfVilly  discharge  the  duties  of  Christian  ackers  in  defense 
of  truth,  justice,  and  our  oouotryt 
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HAYT  AKD  KAYAL  AFFAIRS. 

Brtlie  Con8titotion  of  1789,  Congress  is  empowered  "to  regn- 
late  commerce,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  and  make  rules  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces.*'  The 
initiatory  steps  for  establishing  and  regulating  a  navy  were  taken  by 
the  Continental  Congress  in  November  and  December,  1775.  The 
management  of  naval  affairs  was  first  assigned  to  a  Marine  Commit- 
tee of  Congress,  appointed  Dec.  11,  1775,  which  in  1779  (June  9), 
was  converted  into  Commissioners,  and  before  the  close  of  that  year, 
into  a  Board  of  Admiralty,  which  consisted  of  five  members,  two 
of  whom  were  members  of  Congress,  with  a  secretary,  who  was 
appointed  by  Congress.  In  1781  (Feb.  7),  a  Secretary  of  Marine 
was  created  to  execute  all  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.  In  the  condition  of  the  public  treasury,  and  "in  the 
dilatory  and  parsimonious  action  of  the  several  States  in  forwarding 
funds  for  the  construction  of  ships,  docks,  and  naval  arsenals,  and 
for  the  support  of  the  naval  service,"  Congress  voted  in  August, 
1783,  **  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  purchase  ships  for  the  present" 

The  necessities  of  a  disordered  commerce,  and  of  a  suflScient 
naval  force  to  protect*  the  navigation  of  the  country,  and  repel 
the  first  approach  of  a  hostile  array  from  abroad,  were  among  the 
motives  for  establishing  a  more  efficient  federal  government  But 
until  the  danger  of  war  with  England  became  imminent,  a  large 
party  in  the  country,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  opposed  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  putting  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  on  a 
respectable  footing. 

In  constituting  the  executive  departments  of  the  national  govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution,  the  administration  of  the  navy  and 
naval  affairs  were  committed  to  the  War  Department,  where  it  re- 
mained till  1798,  when  (April  30)  an  Act  was  passed  "to  establish 
an  executive  department  to  be  denominated  the  Department  of  the 

Navv." 

)/ 

The  Act  of  March  27,  1794,  by  which  the  construction  and  man- 
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ning  of  four  ships  of  44  guns  each,  and  two  of  36  were  ordered, 
was  called  for  by  the  depredations  on  our  commerce,  and  particularlj 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     In  this  Act  the  appointment  of  eight 
midshipmen,  to  rank  with  the  warrant  and  petty  officers.,  was  au- 
thorized, and  the  Navy  Register  bears  the  names  of  only  eight  officers 
holding  that  rank  prior  to  1800.     In  1801  the  naval  force  of  the 
United  States  consisted  of  13  ships,  viz. :  4  of  44  guns  each  {United 
States,  President,  Constitution,  and  Philadelphia);  4  of  36  guns 
each  {Chesapeake,  Constellation,   Congress,  and  New   York);  5  of 
32  guns  each  (Benton,  Essex,  Adams,  and  John  Adams);  and  by 
an  Act  of  that  year  all  others  were  ordered  to  be  sold,  and  the 
completion  of  any  more  in  the  yards,  was  suspended.    But  the  insults 
to  our  flag  and  destruction  of  our  commerce  by  the  Barbary  pow- 
ers, and  the  privateers  of  England  and  France,  aroused  such  a  feel- 
ing in  the  country  that  Congress  ordered  a  squadron  to  be  fitted 
out  for  the  Mediterranean  in  1803,  which  proved  to  be  the  school  in 
which  the  seamanship  of  the  Navy  was  trained,  and  the  gallantry  of 
its  officers  signally  displayed.     In  the  legislation  of  this  period 
originated  the  "  gun-boat "  policy  as  an  auxiliary  means  of  harbor 
defense.     In  1805  the  first  vessel  of  this  class  was  added  to  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  and  in  1806  the  President  announced  that 
60  more  could  be  relied  on  for  the  naval  service.    Gun-boats,  prop- 
erly constructed  and  armed,  are  now  part  of  the  system  of  harbor 
defense  in  all  countries. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  April  21,  1806,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  able  seamen,  ordinary  seamen  and  boys,  for  the  United  States 
Navy  was  not  to  exceed  925.  March  3,  1807,  the  President  was 
authorized  to  employ  500  additionals,  inci:easing  the  authorized 
number  to  1,425.  January  31,  1809,  the  President  was  authorized 
to  employ  3,600  able  seamen,  ordinary  seamen  and  boys,  in  addition 
to  the  number  of  petty  officers,  seamen,  etc.,  previously  authorized, 
which  increased  the  number  of  enlisted  men  allowed  to  5,125. 

In  1810  an  appropriation  was  made  to  test  the  value  of  torpedo 
or  submarine  explosives,  as  engines  of  war,  and  in  1842  to  test  the 
submarine  battery  ignited  by  a  submerged  electric  wire,  devised  by 
Samuel  Colt  The  introduction  of  these  "  engines  of  war  "  into  the 
defense  of  Southern  harbors,  in  1861-65,  demonstrated  their  effi- 
ciency and  inaugurated  a  new  system  of  not  only  harbor  defense, 
but  of  attack. 

March  30,  1812,  the  President  was  further  authorized  to  increase 
the  seamen,  etc.,  and  as  far  as  necessary  to  equip  the  frigates  Chesa- 
peake^ Con^tdlaiiwi^  aud  Adams^  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
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staoding.  In  this  Act  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a 
schoolmaster  to  each  ship  having  a  complement  of  12  midshipmen. 

March  3,  1813,  he  was  authorized  to  have  built  six  sloops-of-war, 
and  to  have  them  manned  and  equipped,  and  to  employ  the  number 
of  seamen  which  were  necessary  for  such  vessels  as  were  authorized 
by  law  to  be  put  in  commission. 

In  1816,  in  the  appropriation  annually  of  $1,000,000  for  eight 
years  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  Navy  by  nine  74  gun-ships, 
and  twelve  44  gun-frigates,  provision  was  made  to  procure  the  steam- 
engines  and  build  and  equip  three  steam-batteries  for  the  defense  of 
ports  and  harbors — the  introduction  of  a  new  clement  into  the 
naval  service.  In  1839  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  construct 
three  steam-vessels  of  war,  **  according  to  the  best  advices  that 
could  be  obtained." 

In  1837,  after  strenuous  efforts  to  enlist  Congress  in  some  system- 
atic plan  for  supplying  the  navy  with  well  instructed  and  thoroughy 
disciplined  seamen,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  enlist  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  boys  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18,  who  should 
receive  special  opportunities  for  school  and  professional  training. 

In  1844,  $100,000  was  appropriated  to  build  at  Pittsburg  an  iron 
steamer  (the  Alleghanii) ;  and  the  appearance  and  exploits  of  the 
Merrinidc  and  the  Monitor^  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  in 
1863,  introduced  a  new  system  of  naval  construction  and  armament, 
not  only  into  our  navy,  but  in  less  than  ten  years  revolutionized 
the  shijvyards  and  ordnance  foundries  of  the  world. 

By  Act  of  March  3,  1845,  it  was  provided  "that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  petty  officers,  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen  and  boys, 
in  the  naval  service,  shall  not  exceed  7,500  at  any  one  time  during 
the  fiscal  year,"  for  which  appropriation  was  then  made. 

By  Act  of  March  3, 1857,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  author- 
ized to  enlist  8,500  men  for  the  Navy,  instead  of  7,500.  During 
the  late  civil  war  the  limitation  of  enlisted  men  was  suspended ; 
and  in  his  annual  report,  December,  1862,  the  Secretary  states  the 
number  of  persons  employed  on  board  our  naval  vessels,  including 
receiving  ships  and  recruits,  as  about  28,000 ;  and  in  his  report  of 
December,  .1 865,  he  says  the  number  was  increased  to  51,500  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  which  in  1867  had  been  reduced  to  11,900. 

In  1864  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  revived  the  system  of  naval 
apprenticeship,  which  was  inaugurated  under  the  Act  of  March  2, 
1837,  but  suspended  because  the  favorable  results  anticipated  from 
a  fair  trial  were  not  realized  at  once,  under  various  disadvantages 
of  a  new  enterprise,  and  because  Congress,  in  1845,  by  limiting 
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the  whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  naval  service,  con- 
polled  the  Department  to  discharge  boys  instead  of  nen. 

By  Act  of  June  17,  1868,  the  number  of  persons  eoUsted  into 
the  Navy,  including  apprentices  and  boys,  was  limited  to  8,500-^a 
limitation  actually  below  the  maximum  which  existed  prior  to  the 
war,  and  compelled  the  department  to  reduce  the  number  of  aaval 
apprentices,  and  finally  to  again  abandon  that  system. 

The  number  of  line  officers  is  now  (1871)  limited  by  law  to  one 
admiral,  one  vice-admiral,  10  rear  admirals,  25  commodores,  50 
captains,  90  commanders;  total  flag  and  commanding  officers,  177. 
To  these  are  added  80  lieutenant  commanders,  280  lieutenants,  200 
masters  and  ensigns — making  the  total  line  oflScers  of  all  grades^ 
excepting  midshipmen  (309  including  those  at  Annapolis),  737. 

The  medical  staff  consists  of  180,  viz.:  15  medical  directors 
(captains);  15  inspectors  (commanders);  50  surgeons  (lieut-eom- 
mandcrs),  and  100  passed  assistant  and  assistant  surgeons. 

The  engineers^  department  (total  250)  includes  10  chief  engineers 
(captains);  15  c/o.  (commanders) ;  45  e/o.  (lieut.-commanders) ;  100 
assistants  (masters  and  ensigns).  There  are  126  paymasters,  13 
ranking  as  captains;  13  as  commanders;  50  as  lieut-commanders. 
The  number  of  chaplains  is  limited  to  24,  and  of  professors  to  12. 

Although,  strangely  enough,  not  under  the  administration  of  the 
Navy  Department,  the  inauguration  of  the  Coast  Survey  in  1807, 
and  its  thorough  prosecution  since  1844,  when  the  employment  of 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the  work  was  authorized;  the 
recognition  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington  city,  and  au- 
thorizing the  making  astronomical  and  meteorological  observations, 
in  the  Act  of  August  3,  1848;  the  assignment  of  a  competent  offi- 
cer of  the  navy  to  the  preparation  of  the  Nautical  Almanac;  the 
institution  of  the  bureau  of  Hydrography  and  Ordnance,  in  1842; 
the  employment  of  three  suitable  vessels  of  the  navy  to  test  and 
perfect  the  plans  of  Lieutenant  Maury  in  his  investigations  of  the 
winds  and  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  by  Act  of  March  3, 1849 ;  the 
concentration  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  corps  of  midshipmen 
preparatory  for  their  examination  at  the  Naval  Asylum  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  their  removal  to  separate  accommodations  at  the  old  mili- 
tary station  of  Fort  Severn,  in  Annapolis,  by  order  of  Secretary 
Bancroft  in  1845,  and  the  formal  recognition  of  the  institution  as 
the  Naval  School,  in  the  appropriations  for  the  navy  in  1847 — these 
and  other  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  action  of  the  Department  under 
them,  are  important  data  in  the  history  of  the  Navy  and  Natal 
Education — especially  of  their  scientific  character. 
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The  foUowiag  Table,  prepared  from  tbe  ofBcial  ISaYy  Register  foi 
Janoary  of  each  year,  by  Capt.  G.  H.  Preble,  V.  B.  Navy,  exhibits 
the  numbeT  of  midsbipmeD  graduates,  and  midabipmea  attached  (o 
tiie  Naval  Academy,  with  their  classificatioo  and  the  nnmber  of 
leaignatjons,  deaths,  and  dUmissals,  from  18S1  to  ISVl,  inclnrive. 
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U.  8.  NAVAL  ACADEMY  AT  ANNAPOLIS. 


I.  HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

iifB  history  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  as  an  institu- 
tion, opens  October,  1845,  but  its  germ  and  growth  in  suggestions, 
for  the  practical  instruction  of  midshipmen,  dates  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  A  school  of  the  Navy  constituted  one  of 
the  departments,  or  group  of  schools,  in  the  plan  of  a  Military 
Academy  drawn  up  by  Alexander  namilton,  as  Inspector  General 
of  the  Army,  and  submitted  to  Congress,  January,  1800,  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  War  (James  McHenr}^),  whose  department 
was  at  that  time  charged  with  the  management  of  naval  affairs. 

In  1808,  General  Williams,  in  a  report  on  the  enlargement  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  of  which  he  was  Superintendent, 
recommended  "  that  nautical  astronomy,  geography,  and  navigation 
should  be  taught  by  the  professor  of  mathematics,'*  and  that  the 
plan  of  the  institution  should  *'  take  in  the  minor  offices  of  the 
navy ;  but  also  any  youths  from  any  of  the  States  who  might  wish 
for  such  an  education,  whether  designated  for  the  army  or  navy,  or 
neither,  and  to  let  these  be  assessed  to  the  value  of  their  education.'* 
This  plan  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
France,  and  if  adopted  at  the  time,  would  have  not  only  have  given 
to  the  army  and  navy  a  much  broader  and  firmer  basis  of  scientific 
attainments,  but  would  have  hastened  the  construction  of  roads, 
bridges,  canals,  and  railroads,  and  the  development  of  the  mineral 
and  other  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  by  turning  out  every 
year  a  number  of  young  men,  qualified  in  scientific  culture,  to  enter 
on  the  duties  of  civil,  mining  and  mechanical  engineers,  and  be- 
come superintendents  of  manufacturing  and  other  corporate  enter- 
prises. In  the  absence  of  any  special  school  of  preparation  for  such 
civil  services,  officers  of  the  army  were  induced  to  resign  their  com- 
missions to  superintend  the  construction  of  canals  and  railroads 
under  state  and  corporate  auspices. 

In  the  measures  which  grew  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  was  the  act 
of  January,  1813,  "to  increase  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,"  in 
which  authority  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  to 
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employ  a  schoolmaster  for  each  vessel  to  which  12  midshipmen 
were  assigned.  By  these,  so  far  as  appears  ia  any  published  docu- 
ment, was  given  the  first  formal  employment  of  this  class  of  officers. 
In  1814  the  Secretary  (William  Jones)  suggested  "the  establish- 
ment of  a  Naval  Academy  with  suitable  professors,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  Navy  in  those  branches  of  Mathematics 
and  experimental  philosophy,  and  in  the  service  and  practice  of 
gunner}',  theory  of  naval  architecture,  and  art  of  mechanical  drawing, 
which  are  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  naval  officer.** 
This  suggestion  was  renewed  by  his  successor.  Smith  Thompson, 
of  New  York,  and  a  distinct  proposition  to  locate  it  on  Governor's 
Island,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  by  Secretary  S.  L.  SoathArd,  in 
1824.     In  a  special  communication  to  the  Senate  in  1825,  he  says: 

Tho  younpfer  officers  enter  at  so  earlj  an  age.  that  thej  can  not  be  acoom- 
plished,  or  even  moderately  accurate  scholars.  They  are  constantly  employed 
on  8hip-h>oardf  or  in  our  navy-yards,  where  mach  achievement  in  learning  can 
not  bo  expected.  And  yet  the  American  naval  officer  is,  in  fact,  the  repreeen- 
tative  of  his  country  in  every  port  to  which  he  goes,  and  by  him  ia  that  ooos- 
try  in  greater  or  less  degree  estimated.  **Tbe  science  and  information  reqni' 
site  for  a  navy  officer,"  he  repeats  in  his  Report  for  1827,  *' is  in  no  respect  inle* 
nor  to  that  required  by  the  army  officers  and  engineers,  and  the  interest  as  well 
as  the  honor  of  the  country  are  not  less  concerned  in  the  correct  performance 
of  their  duties." 

President  Adams  (J.  Q.)  in  his  Annual  Message,  Dec.  5,  1825^ 
remarks  that  *Hhe  want  of  a  Naval  School  of  instruction  correspond- 
ing with  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  for  the  promotion 
of  scieutific  and  accomplished  officers,  is  felt  with  daily  increasing 
aggravation."  In  his  message,  Dec.  4,  1827,  he  returns  to  the  sub- 
ject **  as  still  soliciting  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,"  adding — 

Practical  seamansliip,  and  the  art  of  navigation,  may  be  acquired  upon  the 
cruises  of  tho  squadrons,  which,  from  time  to  time,  are  dispatched  to  distant 
seas;  but  a  competent  knowledge,  even  of  the  art  of  ship-building,  the  higher 
mathematics  and  astronomy ;  the  literature  which  can  place  our  officers  on  a 
level  of  poiinhed  education  with  the  officers  of  other  maritime  nations;  the 
knowledge  of  tlic  laws,  municipal  and  national,  which  in  tlieir  intercourse  with 
foreign  Htntes  and  their  governments,  are  continually  called  into  operation ;  and 
above  all.  that  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  honor  and  justice,  with  the 
higher  obligations  of  morals,  and  of  general  laws,  human  and  divine,  which 
oonstituto  tiie  great  distinction  between  the  warrior  patriot  and  tlie  licensed 
robber  and  pirate ;  these  can  be  systematically  taught  and  eminently  acquired 
only  in  a  permanent  school,  stationed  upon  the  shore,  and  provid<^  with  tlie 
•teachers,  the  instruments,  and  the  books,  adapted  to  the  communication  of 
these  principles  to  tho  youthful  and  inquiring  mind. 

In  1841,  Secretary  Upshur  renewed  the  recommendation  of  his 
predecessors,  and  a  bill  to  establish  a  naval  school  at  or  near  Fortress 
Monroe,  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  House. 

The  nucleus  of  a  school  was  formed  when  the  midshipmen 
were  first  ordered  to  the  Naval  Asylums  at  Philadelphia  and  other 
places,  to  prepare  for  their  examination,  and  several  of  the  profes- 
•on  of  Mathemal\c%  tei^avc^^  \>di^\^  Vi  ^n^  va&lTWitlon, 
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In  1845  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (George  Bancroft),  inaugura- 
ted and  completed  in  four  months  an  arrangement  by  which  a  Naval 
School,  with  its  corps  of  professors,  was  instituted  in  a  suitable 
location,  without  any  special  appropriation,  and  with  only  the  exist- 
ing authority  of  acts  of  Congress.  The  original  plan  is  best  set 
forth  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  letter  to  Commodore  Franklin  Buchanan, 
whom  he  appointed  superintendent  of  the  institution. 

Navy  Department,  August  7tli,  1845. 
Sir: 

The  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  assent  of  the  President,  is  prepared  to 
transfer  Fort  Severn  to  the  Navy  Department,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
there  a  school  for  midshipmen. 

In  cjirrying  this  design  into  effect,  it  is  my  desire  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
expense — to  create  no  places  of  easy  service — no  commands  that  are  not  strictly 
necessary — to  incur  no  charge  that  may  demand  new  annual  appropriations; 
but,  by  a  more  wise  application  of  moneys  already  appropriated,  and  officers 
already  authorized,  to  provide  for  the  better  education  of  the  young  officers  of 
the  navy.  It  is  my  design  not  to  create  new  officers,  but,  by  economy  of  ad- 
ministration, to  give  vigor  of  action  to  those  which  at  present  are  available ; 
not  to  invoke  new  legislation,  but  to  execute  more  effectually  existing  laws. 
Placed  by  their  profession  in  connection  with  the  world,  visiting  in  theur  career 
of  service  every  climate  and  every  leading  people,  the  officers  of  the  American 
navy,  if  they  gain  but  opportunity  for  scicntitic  instruction,  may  make  them- 
selves as  distinguished  for  culture  as  they  have  been  for  gallant  conduct. 

To  this  end  U  is  propxised  to  collect  the  midshipmen  who  from  time  to  time 
are  on  shore,  and  give  them  occupation  during  their  stay  on  land  in  the  study 
of  mathematics,  nautical  astronomy,  theory  of  morals,  international  law.  gun- 
nery, use  of  steam,  the  Spanish  and  the  French  languages,  and  other  branches 
essential,  in  the  present  day,  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  naval  officer. 

The  effect  of  such  an  employment  of  the  midsiiipmen,  can  not  but  bo  favor- 
able to  them  and  to  the  service.  At  present  they  are  left,  when  waiting  orders 
on  shore,  masters  of  their  own  motions,  without  steady  occupation,  young,  and 
exulting  in  the  relief  from  the  restraint  of  discipline  on  shipboard. 

In  collecting  them  at  Annapolis  for  purposes  of  instruction,  you  will  begin 
with  the  principle  that  a  warrant  in  the  navy,  far  from  being  an  excuse  for 
licentious  freedom,  is  to  be  held  a  pledge  for  subordination,  industry  and  regu- 
larity,— for  sobriety,  and  assiduous  attention  to  duty.  Far  from  consenting 
that  the  tono  of  the  discipline  and  morality,  should  bo  less  than  at  the  universi- 
ties or  colleges  of  our  country,  the  President  expects  such  supervision  and 
management  as  shall  make  of  them  an  exemplary  body,  of  which  the  country 
may  be  proud. 

To  this  end  you  have  all  the  powers  for  discipline  conferred  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  certainty  that  the  department  will  recommend  no 
one  for  promotion,  who  is  proved  unworthy  of  it  from  idleness  or  ill-conduct  or 
continuing  ignorance,  and  who  can  not  bear  the  test  of  a  rigid  examination. 

For  the  purpose  of  instruction,  the  department  can  select  from  among 
twenty-two  professors  and  three  teachers  of  languages.  This  force,  which  is 
now  almost  wasted  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  may  bo  concentrated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Besides,  the  list 
of  chaplains  is  so  great  that  they  can  not  all  be  employed  at  sea,  and  the  range 
of  selection  of  teachers  may  be  enlarged  by  taking  from  their  number  some 
who  would  prefer  giving  instruction  at  the  school  to  serving  afloat.  The  object 
of  the  department  being  to  make  the  simplest  and  most  effective  arrangement 
for  a  school ;  you  will  bo  the  highest  officer  in  the  establishment,  and  will  bo 
intrusted  with  its  government.  It  is  my  wish,  if  it  be  possible,  to  send  no 
other  naval  officer  to  the  school,  except  such  as  may  be  able  and  willing  to 
{^ve  instruction.  Among  the  officers  junior  to  yourself,  there  are  many  whose 
acquisitions  and  tastes  may  lead  them  to  desire  such  situation.    For  this  end 
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tho  depariiDGiit  would  cheerfVilly  detach  three  or  four  of  the  lieatenmts  md 
passed  roidsliipmen,  who,  while  thej  would  give  instruction,  would  be  read/  to 
aid  you  in  alTairs  of  discipline  and  government  Thus  the  meana  for  a  good 
naval  school  are  abundant,  though  thej  have  not  yet  been  collected  together 
and  applied. 

One  great  difficulty  remains  to  be  considered.  At  our  colleges  and  at  West 
Point,  young  men  are  trained  in  a  series  of  consecutive  years ;  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  do  not  sanction  a  preliminary  school  for  the  navy ;  they  only 
provide  for  tlio  instruction  of  officers  who  already  are  in  the  navy.  The  pupils 
of  tho  naval  school  being,  therefore,  officers  in  tlie  public  service,  will  be  liable 
at  all  times  to  be  called  from  their  studies  and  sent  on  public  duty.  Midship- 
men, too,  on  their  return  from  tho  sea,  at  whatever  season  of  the  year,  will  be 
sent  to  the  sciiool.  Under  these  circumstances,  you  will  be  obliged  to  arrange 
your  classes  in  such  a  monncr  as  will  leave  opportunity  for  those  who  arrive, 
to  be  attached  to  classes  suited  to  the  stage  of  their  progress  in  their  studies. 
It  will  bo  difficult  to  arrange  a  system  of  studies  which  will  meet  this  emerg- 
ency ;  but  with  tho  fixed  resolve  which  you  will  bring  to  the  work,  and  wiUi 
perseverance,  you  will  succeed. 

Having  thus  expressed  to  you  some  general  views,  I  leave  you,  with  such 
assiKtanco  as  you  may  require,  to  prepare  and  lay  before  this  department  for  its 
approbation  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  naval  school  at  Fort  Severn, 
Annapolis. 

Tho  posts  to  which  you  and  those  associated  with  you  will  be  called  are 
intended  to  bo  posts  of  labor;  but  they  will  also  be  posts  of  the  highest  use- 
fulness and  consideration.  To  yourself,  to  whose  diligence  and  care  the  organ- 
ization of  tho  school  is  intrusted,  will  belong,  in  a  good  degree,  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  wise  arrangement.  Do  not  be  discouraged  by  the  many  inconve- 
nienccH  and  difficulties  which  you  will  certainly  encounter,  and  rely  implicitly 
on  this  department  as  dinposed  to  second  and  sustain  you,  under  the  law,  in 
every  eflbrt  to  improve  the  character  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  service. 

I  am,  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

Com'r  Franklin  Buchanan, 

United  States  Navy,  Washington. 

Under  these  instructions  the  school  was  duly  organized  at  Fort 
Severn,  Annapolis,  and  formally  opened,  October  10,  1846,  with  36 
midshipmen,  appointed  in  1840,  and  who  were,  before  reBorting  to 
Annapolis,  preparing  for  examination  at  the  Naval  Asylum  at  Phila- 
delphia; 13  of  the  date  of  1841,  who  were  to  remain  at  their 
studies  until  draded  for  sea,  and  7  acting  midshipmen,  appointed  io 
1845.  The  first  staff  of  instruction  consisted,  besides  Commander 
Buchanan,  of  Lieutenant  James  H.  Ward,  in  gunnery  and  steam ; 
Surgeon  J.  L.  Lock  wood,  in  chemistry  ;  Chaplain  George  Jones,  in 
English  studies;  Prof.  Henry  H.  Lockwood,  in  natural  philosophy ; 
and  Prof.  Girault,  in  French. 

In  1846,  Congress  appropriated  an  amount  not  exceeding  $28,000 
for  repairs,  improvements,  and  instruction  at  Fort  Severn,  Annapo- 
lis, Md. ;  and  a  like  amount  in  1847  for  the  same  objects,  **•  including 
a  purchase  of  land  not  exceeding  12  acres,  for  the  use  of  the  Naval 
School."  In  the  same  year  (Dec.  1847),  Secretary  Mason  recom- 
mended a  practice  ship. 

Down  to  1849,  the  regulations  provided  for  two  years'  study  at 
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the  School,  followed  by  three  years'  service  at  sea,  and  then  two 
years'  study  at  the  School.  This  alteraation  of  study  and  practice — 
of  practice  at  sea  associated  with  opportunities  of  study,  and  of 
study  at  school  with  many  advantages  of  testing  principles  by 
experiments  and  the  observations  of  professors  and  officers  of  expe- 
rience, possessed  advantages  which  still  commend  it  to  the  minds 
of  many  officers  over  that  of  longer  continuous  study  at  school 
before  practice  iu  earnest  is  begun.  The  old  system  had  its  short- 
comings, but  it  turned  out  good  seamen  and  gallant  officers,  and  its 
best  features  ought  to  be  again  engrafted  on  the  new. 

In  1849,  a  board  of  officers  was  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  consider  the  organization  of  the  school  at  Annapolis,  and 
report  to  the  department.  This  was  done,  and  new  regulations 
were  matured,  and  ordered  to  go-  into  effect  on  the  first  of  July, 
1850.  The  teachers'  staff  was  enlarged,  and  a  practice  ship,  the 
Preble,  a  sloop-of-war  of  the  third  class,  was  attached  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  summer  cruise,  and  the  institution  was  henceforth  styled 
in  Acts  of  Congress  and  Reports  of  the  Secretary,  the  Naval 
Academy.  The  course  of  instruction  was  arranged  for  four  years, 
with  an  interval  of  two  or  three  months  in  the  summer  devoted  to 
a  practice  cruise  for  two  of  the  classes.  The  President  was  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  Board  of  Visitors,  whose  functions  were  *'to 
witness  the  examinations  of  the  several  classes,  and  examine  into 
the  police,  discipline,  and  general  management  of  the  Academy." 

The  new  system  began  in  October,  1 850,  under  Commander  C. 
K.  Stribling,  as  Superintendent,  who  was  relieved  in  1853  by  Com- 
mander L.  M.  Goldsborough,  who  was  in  turn  relieved  by  Captain 
George  S.  Blake,  in  1857,  who  continued  in  the  superintendence 
till  1867,  when  Admiral  Porter  was  assigned  to  the  position,  which 
he  held  till  1870,  when  Commodore  J.  L.  Worden  succeeded  him. 

The  first  or  lowest  class  in  the  four  years'  course,  entered  in 
October,  1851,  and  graduated  in  June,  1854,  having  had  two  sum- 
mer cruises  of  practice,  and  a  long  period  of  continuous  study. 

The  necessities  of  the  War,  which  as  early  as  April,  1861,  had 
made  Annapolis  the  seat  of  military  operations,  caused  the  removal 
of  the  Academy — its  professors,  students,  library  and  apparatus — 
in  the  month  of  May,  to  Newport,  first  to  Fort  Adams,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Atlantic  House  in  the  town,  and  to  the  Constitution 
and  other  ships,  which  were  not  fit  for  active  service,  in  the  inner 
harbor.  All  the  members  of  the  three  highest  classes  were  ordered 
into  active  service,  and  with  the  fourth  class,  and  200  newly  ap- 
pointed, the  system  of  instruction  went  on  as  in  times  of  peace. 
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Count  of  Studies  in  1864. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis,  in  1845, 
the  ordering  of  the  course  of  stadies  was  left  practically  with  Pro£ 
William  Chauvenet,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  who  had  been  com- 
missioned professor  of  mathematics  in  1841,  and  had  acted  as  such 
in  the  instruction  of  midshipmen  in  the  Naval  Asylum  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  following  is  substantially  the  arrangement  proposed  by 
him  for  the  classes  when  fully  organized — the  main  deviation  in  the 
course  as  followed  in  1864  was  in  the  assiornment  of  text-books. 

o 
FIRST  CLASS — POURTU    YEAR. 

Department  of  Practical  Seimanshipf  Naval  Gunnery  and  Naval  Tactics. — 
Seamanship,  Naval  Tactics.  Naval  Gunnery ;  Simpson's  Ordnance  and  GoD' 
nerj.  Simpson's  Translation  of  Page's  Theory  of  Pointing.  Dabigren's  Boat 
Howitzer. 

Department  of  Astronomy^  Navigation  and  Surveying. — Theory  of  Navigation. 
Practical  Astronomy.    Marine  Surveying. 

Department  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy. — Lardner  on  Heat 
Wells'  Chemistry.     Main  &  Brown  on  the  Steam-Engine. 

Department  of  Ethics  and  English  Studies. — Constitution  U.  S. ;  Kent  oa  In- 
ternational Law,  Vol.  1. 

Department  of  Spanish. — OUendorffl 

SECOND  CLASS — ^THIRD  TEAR. 

Department  of  Practical  Seamanship^  NavcU  Gunnery  and  NavcU  Todies. — 
Seamanship.     Simpson's  Naval  Gunnery. 

Diipartment  of  Matliematics. — Smyth's  Analytical  Geometry.  Smith's  Diflfer- 
eutial  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Department  of  Astronomy,  Navigation  and  Surveying. — Davies*  Surveying. 
Herschel's  Astronomy.    Bowditch's  Navigation. 

Department  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy. — Lardner's  OpticSi 
Acoustics,  PHectricity,  and  Magnetissm.    Smitli's  Mechanics. 

Department  of  F%eld  Artillery  and  Infantry  Tactics. — Hardee's  Light  In&ntry 
Drill.    Instruction  in  Field  Artillery. 

Department  of  Ethics  and  English  Studie?. — Wayland's  Moral  Science. 

Department  of  French. — Girault's  French  Student's  Manual  Dumas*  Tie  de 
Napoleon.    Manesca's  Reader. 

TUIRD  CLASS — BECOIO)  TEAR. 

Department  of  Practical  Seamansfiip,  Naval  Gunnery  and  Naval  TKtics. — 
Seamanship. 

Department  of  Mathematics. — Davies*  Legendre's  Geometry.  Chauvenet's 
Trigonometry.     Davies'  Mensuration. 

Department  of  Ethics  and  English  Studies. — Eliot  s  History  U.  Sw  Qoacken- 
bos'  Rhetoric.    Composition. 

Department  of  French. — Girault's  French  Student's  Manual  Girault's  Vie  de 
Washington. 

Department  of  Draxcing  and  Draughting. — Line  Drawing. 

FOURTH  CLASS— FIRST  TSAR. 

2>cparfe?i«i/o/iralfetfma/k».—Greenleaf*s  Arithmetic.  Davies*  Algebra.  Da- 
vies'  Legendre's  Geometry. 

Department  of  Ethics  and  English  Studies.— BuWions'  English  Grammar. 
Cornell's  Geography.    Worcester's  and  Lord's  Historv.    Composition. 
x/epar(ment  of  Drawing  and  Draughting.Skciohhlg. 
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CONDITION  IN  1864. 

The  following  Report,  drawn  up  by  the  author  of  this  Treatise, 
after  a  residence  of  several  weeks  in  the  institution,  as  one  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  exhibits  its  condition  in  1864,  and  contains 
suggestions  on  the  educational  improvement  of  the  military  and 
commercial  marine,  which  met  the  approbation  of  the  Board. 

Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Sib  : — The  Visitors,  appointed  "  to  witness  the  examination  of  the 
several  classes  and  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  police,  discipline, 
and  general  management  of  the  Naval  Academy,"  for  18C4,  report  as 
follows : — 

L      THEIR  OWN  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  regular  session  of  the  Board,  .ilthough  several  members  were 
in  attendance  earlier,  commenced  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  May,  and 
continued  from  day  to  day  until  Friday,  June  10th.  Their  investi- 
gations as  a  Board,  embraced — 

First. — A  thorough  inspection  of  the  buildings,  ships,  and  mate- 
rial equipment  provided  by  the  Department  for  the  residence,  sub- 
sistence, health,  and  instruction  of  the  several  classes. 

Second, — An  attendance  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  Visitors, 
for  a  brief  period  at  least,  on  the  examination  conducted  by  the 
Academic  Board,  of  one  or  more  sections  of  each  class  in  each  study 
professedly  attended  to  during  the  year. 

Third. — An  exhibition  of  the  professional  knowledge  and  skill 
attained,  including  the  parade,  evolutions,  tactics,  and  drill  as  a 
military  corps — the  uses  of  the  rapier,  cutlass,  musket,  and  cannon, 
great  and  small — the  handling  of  ropes,  sails,  spars,  boats,  and  every- 
thing included  in  practical  seamanship  in  harbor,  afloat,  and  in  ac- 
tion. 

Fourth. — Inquiries. into  the  mode  of  conducting  the  entrance  ex- 
amination, and  the  results — the  classification  and  programme  of 
studies  for  each  class — scholarship  and  conduct  rolls — causes  of 
failure  to  graduate,  and  system  of  punishment — chapel  exercises, 
morality,  manners,  and  personal  habits  of  the  midshipmen — tlie  ac- 
counts and  vouchers  for  the  expenditure  of  government  appropria- 
tions, including  payments  made  for  the  use  of  the  cadets — in  fine, 
into  the  police,  discipline,  and  general  management  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

A  committee  of  the  Board  was  authorized  and  requested  to  at- 
tend the  entrance  examination  of  the  new  class^  as  well  ai&  t\v^  ^v^sl 
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examiDation  of  tbe  graduating  class,  in  order  that  the  report  re- 
quired of  the  Visitors  might  coTer  the  operations  of  the  Acadenij 
fur  the  vear  1864. 

Every  facility  for  prosecuting  their  inTestigations  was  extended 
U>  tlie  Visitors  by  the  Superintendent,  Officers,  Profeasors,  and 
Students, 

IL      CONDmOX  OP  THE  5ATAL  ACADEIIT   DT  1864. 

In  presenting  some  details  of  the  condition  of  the  Naral  Acad- 
emy as  they  found  it,  and  in  offering  suggestions  for  its  improve- 
nient,  which  the  submitting  of  a  report  implies,  the  Visitors  are  not 
unmindful  that  the  institution  is  not  at  present  furnished  with  per- 
manent buildings  and  equipments  in  all  respects  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose ; — that  even  such  as  are  furnished  were  selected  with  reference 
to  a  smaller  than  the  present  number  of  pupils ; — that  its  staff"  of  in- 
structors and  course  of  instruction  have  been  disturbed  by  the  press- 
ing exigencies  of  a  great  war,  calling  off"  into  actual  service  some  of 
its  most  experienced  teachers ; — that  the  education  which  it  aims  to 
give  is  not  general  but  special,  not  covering  the  whole  ground  of  a 
generous  culture,  but  particularly  adapted  to  make  accomplished  sea- 
men and  midshipmen ; — and,  moreover,  that  in  an  educational  field  so 
wide  and  subjects  of  inquiry  so  numerous  as  attach  themselves  to  the 
details  of  such  a  school,  a  brief  visit,  made  Tirhile  the  institution  is 
not  following  its  usual  daily  routine,  is  not  in  all  respects  the  most  fa- 
vorable to  the  formation  of  just  and  reliable  opinions.  They  at  the 
same  time  believe  that  the  government  and  people  expect  thAt  the 
liberal  i-ippropriations  in  its  favor  will  be  expended  with  a  judicious 
economy,  and  that  the  knowledge  imparted  will  be  accurate,  thor- 
ough, and  professional,  and  that  its  graduates  will  be  really  fitted 
for  that  rank  of  the  ser\'ice  for  which  they  are  professedly  trained. 
They  recognize  the  fact  that  the  school  is  yet  in  the  youth  of  its 
development,  and  also  that  its  purpose  is  not  only  to  perpetuate 
naval  science  as  it  has  been  taught-,  but  to  maintain  a  progressive 
course  of  instruction,  engrafting  thereon  all  necessary  or  possible 
improvements. 

Organization  /br  AdmiidstratUm  and  InstnietiaiL 
The  Visitors  find  the  Xaval  i^cademy,  subordinate  to  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Department,  under  the  immediate  government 
of  a  Superintendent,  Commodore  Greorge  S.  Blake,  who  b  held  re- 
sponsible for  its  discipline  and  management  He  is  Assisted  as 
chief  executive  officer  by  the  Commandant  of  Midshipmen,  Com- 
mander Donald  M.  Fairfax,  who  resides  in  the  Academy  building 
on  ahore,  and  V&  a\&o  \\^«A  ol  >\v^  ^•^^vt\xsNft\!Li  of  Seamanship,  Naval 
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Gunnery,  and  Naval  and  Infantry  Tactics.  The  Commandant  is  as- 
sisted in  the  different  departments  of  his  duty  on  ship  and  shore  by 
three  senior  assistants  and  eleven  assistants,  nine  of  the  latter  being 
of  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  the  remainder  lieutenant-commanders. 
Two  of  the  senior  assistants  have  charge  of  the  Practice-ships  Marion 
and  Macedonian,  and  also  assist  in  instruction;  six  of  the  assistants 
are  engaged  in  executive  duty  on  board  the  School-ships  Con- 
stitution and  Santee,  while  the  others,  as  well  as  these,  are  charged 
with  certain  branches  of  instruction  in  the  department  of  which  the 
Commandant  is  chief. 

There  are  also  attached  to  the  Academic  Staff  one  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  Navigation,  and  Surveying ;  two  Professors  of  Mathe- 
matics, with  six  assistants  in  the  same  department ;  one  Professor 
of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  with  two  assistants ;  one 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  English  Studies,  With  nine  a.<sistant8 ;  one 
Prof(.'j».sor  of  the  French  language,  with  an  assistant ;  one  Professor 
of  the  Spanish  language ;  one  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Draughting, 
with  an  assistant ;  one  SworJ-master,  with  an  assistant ;  and  one 
Librarian,  who  acts  also  as  assistant  in  Mathematics,  and  Ethics 
and  flnglish  studies.  The  officers  not  attached  to  the  Academ- 
ic Staff  include  a  Paymaster,  a  Surgeon,  with  two  assistants,  a 
Chaplain,  (with  three,  who  are  engaged  as  instructors,)  a  Commissa- 
ry, Storekeeper,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  clerks  to  the  Superintend- 
ent and  Commandant. 

The  Academic  Board  is  composed  of  the  Superintendent,  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  Practice  and  School-ships,  and  the  profes- 
sors, except  that  the  professors  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Drawing  take 
part  only  upon  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  departments.  The 
Board  is  required  to  conduct  and  regulate  all  examinations  of  candi- 
dates and  students,  preparing  the  necessary  papers  and  reports  in 
connection  therewith,  to  prescribe  the  order  and  times  of  instruc- 
tion, to  recommend  text-books  for  the  approval  of  the  Naval  De- 
partment, and  books,  instruments,  and  other  necessary  material 
for  instruction,  to  recommend  at  pleasure  the  restoration  or  farther 
trial  of  students  that  have  been  dismissed  or  found  deficient  in  schol- 
arship, to  grant  certificates  of  graduation,  and  to  report  from  time 
to  time,  on  the  system  of  studies  and  instruction  pursued,  and  pro- 
pose such  improvements  as  experience  may  suggest. 

Buildings  and  Material  Equipment. 

The  material  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Academy, 
for  the  lodging,  subsistence,  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  in  health  and 
tickness,  and  for  study  and  instruction,  both  scientific  and  profes- 
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sional,  althoagh  made  on  a  sudden  emergency,  for  temporary  occu- 
pancy, and  for  a  smaller  number,  are  far  from  being  insufficient  in 
extent,  or  particularly  objectionable,  when  compared  with  similar 
arrangements  for  other  great  schools.  Tht  main  building  on  shore 
is  of  wood,  originally  intended  to  lodge  and  board  a  large  number 
of  guests,  and  as  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  Academy,  accommo- 
dates about  half  of  the  classes  as  well  as  most  boarding  schools  pro- 
vide for  their  pupils.  The  arrangements  are  not  as  convenient  or  as 
safe  from  fire  as  those  at  Annapolis ;  but  they  are  too  good  to  be 
complained  of,  even  if  they  do  require  a  strict  obsenance  of  regula- 
tions, or  special  organization  and  diligence  to  protect  from  fire, 
which  would  carry  mourning  into  many  homes.  Good  discipline 
and  good  recitations,  and  a  large  amount  of  military  and  naval 
knowledge  are  secured  under  the  difficulties  such  as  they  are, 
which  the  Department,  be  they  great  or  small,  will,  doubtless,  re- 
move at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  In  any  permanent  or  tem- 
porary arrangement,  on  ship  or  shore,  while  the  privacy  and  com- 
fort of  separate  lodgings  for  pupils  should  as  far  as  practicable  be 
secured,  the  Visitors  recommend  that  convenient  halls  be  provided, 
properly  ventilated,  warmed  and  lighted,  and  supplied  with  the  best 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  naval  histories  and  biographies — to 
be  occupied  for  study  at  certain  hours  by  such  pupils  as  have  not 
acquired  the  power  of  concentrating  atteutiou,  and  the  habit  of  soli- 
tary study — a  power  and  habit  of  the  highest  importance,  but  very 
rarely  attained.  The  same  rooms  might  be  open  to  the  pupils  at 
certain  hours  every  day  for  the  purpose  of  reading  naval  histories 
and  biographies,  and  for  consulting  the  encyclopedias  and  other 
books  of  reference.  The  formation  of  right  habits  of  study  and  the 
habit  and  mode  of  reading  such  books  to  the  best  advantage  should 
be  made  a  matter  of  special  and  frequent  inculcation  by  the  head 
of  each  department  of  study. 

The  lack  of  suitable  buildings  for  lodging,  subsistence,  and  study, 
for  a  portion  of  the  pupils,  is  supplied  by  an  extension  of  the  School- 
ship  System,  first  inaugurated  on  board  of  the  "Plymouth,"  at 
Annapolis,  in  1849,  in  our  system,  although  always  the  main  feature 
in  the  French  system  of  naval  education.  The  old  "  Constitution  '* 
and  the  "  Santee,"  properly  moored  in  the  harbor  of  Newport  and 
adapted,  are  used  for  the  residence  and  study  of  the  younger  classes, 
which  are  in  this  way  brought  more  readily  into  the  daily  routine  of 
the  school  and  the  service  without  the  vulgar  annoyances,  to  which 
the  youngest  classes  are  almost  universally  subjected,  when  lodgeil 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  next  older  class.     If  School- 
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ships  ^re  to  coDstitute  a  permanent,  integral  feature  of  the  Academy, 
the  details  of  arrangements  for  separate  lodging  and  class  study  re- 
quire additional  attention.  For  the  present,  recitations  are  attend- 
ed in  suitable  buildings  on  Goat  Island,  near  which  the  ships  are 
moored  and  reached  by  covered  passages.  On  this  island  is  suffi- 
cient room  for  all  sorts  of  athletic  sports,  military  drill,  and  target 
practice. 

The  "  Macedonian  *'  and  "  Marion  "  are  used  for  practice  in  the 
evolution  of  guns  and  other  naval  tactics  by  the  several  classes.  To 
these  are  added,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  the  summer  cruise,  the 
screw  steamer  "  Marblehead  "  and  the  yacht  "  America." 

Number  of  Pupils — Entrance  Examination. 

The  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  the 
year  closing  June,  1864,  was  458,  distributed  into  four  classes,  gen- 
erally according  to  the  period  of  their  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion, with  a  staff  of  57  officers  and  instructors.  This  is  an  aston- 
ishing development  of  the  Academy  in  respect  to  pupils,  as  well  as 
in  the  number  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  equipment  for  professional 
training,  since  Oct.  10th,  1845,  when  the  Academy  found  a  location 
at  Fort  Severn  in  Annapolis,  or  since  January  1st,  1846,  when  it  was 
reported  to  have  36  midshipmen  and  six  professors  and  instructors, 
mcluding  the  Superintendent.  To  judge  of  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  institution,  and  of  the  results  of  the  annual  examination 
which  they  were  appointed  to  witness,  the  Visitors  deemed  it  nec- 
essary to  ascertain  the  average  condition  of  each  class  as  to  age  and 
attainments,  at  the  time  of  becoming  connected  with  the  Academy, 
and  with  the  general  results  of  the  entrance  examination — this  exam- 
ination being  the  only  check  on  the  admission  of  unqualified  candi- 
dates— no  previous  examination  being  held  in  the  districts  or  States 
from  which  they  come. 

By  law  and  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  candidates 
into  the  Academy,  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to 
526,  viz.,  two  for  every  Congressional  district  or  territory,  appointed 
on  the  nomination  of  the  member  or  delegate,  from  actual  residents 
of  the  district,  if  such  nomination  is  made  to  fill  a  vacancy  duly 
notified,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  July  in  any  year,  and  if  not  so 
made,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  twenty-five  more  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  two  for  and  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, ten  from  the  country  at  large,  ten  from  the  sons  of  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  three  from  the  enlisted  boys  of  the  navy. 
All  candidates  who  receive  notice  of  their  provisional  appointment 
must  present  themselves  to  the  Superintendent  for  examination  be- 
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twcen  the  20th  and  3 1st  of  July,  or  September  in  case  of  second 
Appointments.  The  examination  is  twofold ;  first,  before  a  medica.' 
board,  consisting  of  the  surgeon  resident  and  two  other  medical 
officers  designated  by  the  Department ;  and  second,  before  the  Aca- 
demic Board.  The  candidate  must  be  found,  according  to  the  law 
of  1864,  to  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  year*— of 
good  moral  character — physically  sound,  well  formed,  and  of  robnst 
constitution — and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  geography  and  English  grammar. 

The  requisition  as  to  age  was  advanced  from  16  in  1861,  to 
its  present  maximum  in  1864,  while  the  Board  was  in  session,  and 
conforms  in  that  respect  to  the  age  which  they  had  decided  to  re- 
commend. The  traveling  expenses  of  the  successful  candidates  are 
paid. 

The  Visitors  were  furnished  on  application  with  tables  exhibiting 
the  statistics  of  these  entrance  examinations  from  1S51  to  1863  in- 
clusive. From  these  tables  it  appears  that  out  of  1,522  candidateis 
nominated  and  appointed  conditionally,  but  afterwards  examined, 
313  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  were  rejected  as  unqualified,  although 
the  attainments  required  were  such  as  any  graduate  of  a  common 
school  should  possess.  Of  the  number  (1,209)  admitted,  466, 
more  than  one-third,  failed  on  the  first  year's  course.  Out  of  the 
number  who  failed  at  the  earlier  examinations,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-one  were  turned  back  for  a  second  trial,  and  after  fioundenng 
along  in  the  lower  sections,  only  a  very  small  per  cent,  succeeded  in 
graduating.  Of  the  whole  number  admitted,  (1,209,)  only  269 
graduated,  including  93  who  were  received  into  the  senice  from 
1861  to  1804  before  completing  their  studies. 

From  another  table,  covering  the  entrance  examinations  from  1800 
to  1804  inclusive,  it  appears  that  out  of  1,093  candidates  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  admission,  807  were  admitted,  while  53  were 
rejected  by  the  Medical  Board,  219  by  the  Academic  Board,  11 
withdrew,  and  3  wore  found  to  be  over  the  maximum  age. 

From  another  table,  exhibiting  the  ages  of  the  successful  and  un- 
successful candidates,  it  appears  that  out  of  1,141  candidates  exam- 
ined, 201  (18  per  cent.)  were  rejected,  and  of  the  number  rejected, 
177  were  under  17  years  of  age.  Of  the  940  admitted,  813  (33  per 
cent.)  failed  the  first  year,  and  of  the  number  that  failed,  254  were 
under  1 7  years  of  age.  The  average  age  of  the  candidates  admitted 
was  10  years  and  2  months,  and  of  those  who  failed,  15  years  and 
10  months. 

The  fact  that  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  nominated  failed  to 
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pass  the  examination  in  the  most  rudimentary  branches  of  a  common 
English  education — and  in  only  the  most  elementary  portions  of  these 
branches — indicates  unmistakably  how  little  regard  has  been  paid 
to  school  attendance  and  proficiency  in  the  selection  of  candidates. 
To  judge  how  far  these  failures  might  be  attributed  to  a  laudable 
strictness  on  the  part  of  the  Academic  Board,  the  entrance  exami- 
nation papers,  which  are  filed  away  from  year  to  year,  were  called 
for,  and  from  those  it  appears  that  the  questions  asked  and  exercises 
required  were  few  and  simple — far  too  few  and  simple — far  below 
the  requirements  of  any  Public  High  School ;  and  yet  such  wretched 
perversions  of  the  orthography  of  the  most  common  words,  such 
mistakes  in  American  geography,  such  bungling  use  of  the  English 
language  in  the  composition  of  a  simple  letter,  such  numerous  fail- 
ures in  arithmetical  operations  not  going  beyond  the  elementary 
niles  and  simple  exercises  in  fractions  and  proportion,  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  gather  from  all  the  Public  Iligh  School  entrance  exami- 
nations of  the  country.  More  strictness  on  the  part  of  the  Academic 
Board  would  have  saved  the  government  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  for  of  the  candidates  allowed  to  pass,  two-fifths  fail  on  the 
studies  of  the  firet  year,  although  these  studies  belong  to  a  good  Eng- 
lish education,  and  are  preliminary  to  a  special  scientific  naval  train- 
ing— showing  a  want  of  suitable  preparatory  knowledge,  of  aptitude 
for  study,  or  of  will  and  desire  to  learn.  A  portion  of  those  who 
fail  the  first  year  are  put  back  for  a  second  year's  trial,  and  in  some 
instances  for  a  third,  and  the  proportion  of  those  thus  put  back  who 
finally  succeed  in  graduating  is  very  small,  thereby  causing  a  total 
loss  of  the  thousands  of  dollars  expended  upon  each.  From  data 
gathered  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Department,  it  appears  the 
annual  expense  of  a  pupil  of  the  Naval  school  exceeds  ^1,500,  and 
that  each  graduate  who  has  been  four  years  in  the  institution  costs 
the  government  over  $10,000.  But  the  pecuniary  loss  is  not  the 
only  consideration — the  places  filled  by  pupils,  no  matter  what  their 
courage  or  general  ability,  unable  or  unwilling  to  profit  by  the  op- 
portunities of  scientific  and  professional  instruction  so  lavishly  pro- 
vided, might  be  filled  by  competent,  ambitious,  diligent,  and  cour- 
ageous young  men,  if  they  could  have  had  their  qualifications  tested 
by  a  competitive  examination. 

Daily  Boutine, 

The  morning  gim  calls  the  cadets  up  at  6  o'clock.  Inspection  of 
the  rooms  follows,  when  the  bedding  must  be  found  arranged,  the 
rooms  swept,  and  every  thing  in  order.  Ten  Tiiinutes  are  given  to 
chapel  services,  and  half  an  hour  to  breakfast^  which  is  ov^t  a*»  1,\?ix 
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Forty  minates  recreation  are  then  allowed,  daring  which  sick -roll  iu 
called  and  such  as  report  themselves  indisposed  are  marched  to  the 
hospital  and  reported  to  the  surgeon.  At  7.55  the  sections  are 
formed  under  the  supervision  of  the  OflBcer  of  the  Day,  assisted  by 
the  section  leaders,  and  at  8  o'clock,  on  given  signal,  they  are 
marched  in  close  order  to  their  recitation  rooms,  in  perfect  silence 
and  with  strict  military  decorum.  All  who  are  not  engaged  in  the 
recitation  rooms  are  expected  to  be  preparing  their  lessons  in  their 
own  rooms,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendents  of  floors  to 
see  that  they  are  there.  The  dismissal  and  re-formation  of  sections 
at  the  end  of  each  hour  are  conducted  with  similar  formality  and 
regulated  by  special  signals.  Study  and  recitation  continue  antil  1 
o'clock,  when  the  cadets  are  formed  in  order  by  the  captains  of 
crews,  (the  whole  corps  being  organized  in  nine  guns'  crews,  for  the 
purposes  of  discipline  and  practical  instruction,)  all  special  orders 
and  rules  for  the  day^re  read,  and  they  are  then  marched  into  the 
mess  hall  for  dinner,  which  occupies  forty  minutes.  From  1.40  to 
1.55  recreation  is  allowed  and  the  sections  are  then  again  formed  as 
in  the  morning  for  recitation  and  study.  At  4  o'clock  ten  minutes 
are  given  to  preparation  for  drill,  as  may  bo  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  then  follow  instruction  in  fencing,  infantry  or  artillery  drill,  and 
recreation  until  parade  and  roll-call  at  sunset.  Supper  immediately 
succeeds,  to  which  half  an  hour  is  given,  and  recreation  until  study- 
call  at  6.30  or  7.00,  according  to  the  season.  Study  hours  continue 
until  tattoo,  at  9.80,  during  which  time  the  cadets  must  all  be  in 
their  rooms,  and  after  inspection  of  rooms  all  lights  are  extinguished 
at  10  o'clock. 

The  routine  on  board  ship  is  as  far  as  possible  the  same.  No 
control  is  exercised  over  the  occupation  of  the  time  by  the  cadets 
during  study  hours,  provided  good  order  is  preserved.  No  studies 
or  exercises  are  required  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  one-half  of  each 
class  may  then  be  allowed  liberty  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Academy. 
A  vacation  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  the  only  one  in 
the  whole  course.  As  means  of  recreation,  chess,  draughts,  and  all 
games  of  chance  are  strictly  forbidden.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
facility  is  afforded  for  games  of  hall,  hoxing,  fencing,  boating,  &o. 

Course  of  Instrvcti<f%  Examinations^  and  MsrO-RoUs. 

The  coui-se  of  instruction  at  the  Naval  Academy  is  comprised  in 
eight  departments,  with  their  special  hranches,  as  follows : — 

.^irst  Department,  in  six  branches — Practical  Seamanship,  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Gunnery,  Naval  Tactics,  Infantry  Tactics,  Ilowitzer 
Drill,  and  the  Art  of  Defense. 
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Seco7id  Department^  Mathematics,  in  seven  brancLes — Arithmetic 
aud  Algebra,  Geometry,  plane  and  solid,  Trigonometry,  Mensura- 
tion, Descriptive  Geometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  and  the  Differen- 
tial and  Integral  Calculus. 

Third  Department^  in  four  branches — Astronomy,  Practical  As- 
tronomy, Navigation,  and  Surveying. 

Fourth  Department,  in  eight  branches — Mechanics  of  Solids,  Me- 
chanics of  Liquids,  Pneumatics,  Acoustics,  Electricity,  Heat-,  Chem- 
istry, and  the  Steam-Engine. 

Fifth  Department,  in  seven  branches — English  Grammar,  Descrip- 
tive Geography,  Physical  Geography,  Outlines  of  History,  Rhetoric 
Ethics,  and  Political  Science. 

Sixth  Department — the  French  Language. 

Seventh  Department — the  Spanish  Language. 

Eighth  Department — Drawing  and  Draughting. 

These  studies  are  distributed  into  four  annual  courses  for  the  four 
regular  classes,  each  class  being  subdivided  into  convenient  sections, 
usually  according  to  the  relative  standing  of  the  members.  During 
the  last  year  the  first  class,  of  30  cadets,  has  been  graded  into 
three  sections ;  the  second  class,  of  69  cadets,  into  five  sections ;  the 
third  class  into  six  sections ;  and  the  fourth  class,  during  the  first 
term,  with  176  cadets,  into  fourteen  sections,  and  in  the  second 
term,  with  156  cadets,  into  twelve  sections — each  section  receiving 
separate  instruction. 

The  more  diflBcult  portions  of  the  several  branches  may  be  re- 
served for  the  higher  sections  of  the  classes,  and  it  is  frequently  the 
fact  that  in  certain  branches  no  instruction  whatever  is  given  to  the 
lowest  sections.  Deviation  from  the  general  rule  for  the  admission 
of  cadets  only  in  the  month  of  September  has  made  the  formation 
of  "  Intermediate  Classes"  necessary,  so  that  there  are  now  two  di- 
visions of  the  second  class  and  two  divisions  of  the  third  class.  By 
this  means  the  number  of  sections  is  increased,  the  labors  of  instruc- 
tion augmented,  and  much  inconvenience  in  other  respects  created. 
The  demands  of  the  times  have  also  introduced  other  irregularities 
into  the  course,  hurrying  the  more  forward  sections  through  their 
studies  and  detailing  them  into  active  service  at  the  close  of  the 
third  year,  with  or  without  a  graduating  examination,  while  the 
lower  sections  are  retained  through  the  whole  four  years. 

Tlie  Commandant  of  Midshipmen  and  the  several  professors  are 
each  at  the  head  of  a  special  department,  with  such  assistants  as 
may  be  necessary.  Tlie  professors,  instructors,  and  assistants  are 
responsible  for  the  regular  and  orderly  conduct  of  their  respective 
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classes  and  sections  wldle  under  instrnction,  and  mast  report  all 
want  of  preparation^  absence,  or  misconduct  Daily  notes  are  taken 
of  the  progress  and  relative  merit  of  each  papil  in  each  of  his  stud- 
ies. The  assistants  must  make  weekly  reports  of  such  notes  to  the 
heads  of  their  departments,  who  in  tiu-n  report  to  the  Superintend- 
ent, recoraracndinor  such  transfers  as  should  be  made  from  one  sec- 
tion  to  another.  The  scale  of  daily  merit  in  each  study  embraces 
seven  grades,  with  corresponding  values  designated  by  numbers,  as 
follows :— Thorough,  (4.0)— Very  Good,  (3.5)— Good,  (3.0)— Tol- 
erable, (2.5)— Indifferent,  (2.0)— Bad,  (1.0)— Complete  Failure,  (0.) 
The  average  standing  for  the  week  in  each  study  accompanies  the 
report.  Monthly  reports  are  drawn  up  by  the  Academic  Board  for 
each  month  in  the  academic  year,  showing  the  relative  standing  of 
the  members  of  each  class  in  their  different  studies,  and  also  their 
conduct  or  demerits.  These  reports  are  based  upon  the  weekly  re- 
ports and  upon  the  results  of  the  examinations,  when  such  are  held 
within  the  month,  and  are  posted  for  public  inspection.  The  exam- 
ination weeks  are  considered  of  equal  weight  with  those  of  the 
month. 

The  examinations  are  held  by  the  Academic  Board  in  the  months 
of  February  and  June,  and  are  suflSciently  thorough  to  enable  the 
Board  to  decide  upon  the  proficiency  and  relative  merits  of  the 
members  of  the  several  classes.     After  each  June  examination  a 
"  general  merit-roll "  is  formed  for  each  class,  for  which  purpose  a 
maximum  number  or  value  is  assigned  to  each  of  the  principal 
branches  in  the  several  departments.     The  total  amount  of  these 
maxima  throughout  the  course  is  1,000,  and  they  are  distributed 
among  the  departments  and  branches,  for  the  different  classes,  as 
follows : — In  the  first  year,  to  mathematics,  20 — ^grammar  and  rhet- 
oric,  10 — geography,  10 — history  and  composition,  10— drawing, 
1 0 — conduct,  5 — total,  65 ; — In  the  second  year,  to  seamanship,  20 
— mathematics,  35 — grammar  and  rhetoric,  15 — history  and  com- 
position, 10 — French,  30 — drawing,  25^-conduct,  15 — total,  160; — 
In  the  third  year,  to  seamanship,  40 — gunnery,  20 — infantry  tactics, 
25 — howitzer  drill,  20 — mathematics,  45 — general  astronomy,  25 — 
practical  astronomy,  navigation,  and  surveying,  15 — mechanics,  30 
— physics,  25 — moral  science  and  international  law,  20 — French,  40 
—conduct,  30 — total,  335; — In  the  fourth  year,  to  seamanship,  100 
— gunnery,  60 — naval  tactics,  30 — practical  astronomy,  navigation, 
and  surveying,  75 — physics,  30 — steam-engine,  85 — moral  science 
and  international  law,  20— Spanish,  50 — conduct,   50— total,  450. 
The  minima  values  are  fixed  at  one-third  of  the  corresponding  maxima. 
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The  "  general  merit-roll "  includes  only  such  as  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  all  the  principal  branches  of  their  class  and  have  not 
exceeding  200  demerits  recorded  against  them.  In  the  formation 
of  the  roll,  the  individual  having  the  highest  standing  in  any  branch 
for  the  year  receives  the  corresponding  maximum  number,  while  the 
one  who  has  the  lowest  standing  receives  the  corresponding  mini- 
nmm.  The  intermediate  members  of  the  class  receive  numbers  pro- 
ceeding by  equal  differences  from  the  maximum  to  the  minimum,  in 
the  order  of  their  relative  merit  as  fixed  by  their  "  class  merit-rolls." 
The  gradation  for  conduct  is  determined  by  allowing  the  maximum 
number  to  such  as  have  no  demerits,  and  for  others  diminishing  that 
maximum  by  xJir  part  for  every  demerit  recorded  against  them. 
All  the  numbers  thus  assigned  to  the  several  members  for  the  differ, 
cnt  branches  of  study  and  for  conduct  are  then  added  together,  and 
the  members  are  arranged  in  each  class  according  to  the  aggregates 
thus  obtained.  For  the  graduating  class  a  "graduating  mcrit-roU" 
is  formed  by  adding  the  aggregate  numbers  of  each  member  upon 
the  several  "general  merit-rolls"  for  the  four  years  and  arranging 
the  order  of  the  members  according  to  these  new  aggregates.  The 
highest  number  reached  upon  the  "  graduating  merit-roil,"  by  any 
one  of  the  class  just  graduating,  was  859. 

If  any  student  at  any  examination  fails  to  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  any  principal  branch,  or  has  recorded  against  him  more 
than  200  demerits  since  the  commencement  of  the  academic  year, 
a  report  is  made  of  the  case  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  showing 
the  habits  of  study,  aptitude  for  study  and  for  sea  duties,  and  his 
general  habits  and  conduct,  and  upon  his  decision  the  student  is 
dismissed,  or  upon  recommendation  of  the  Academic  Board,  allowed 
to  continue  at  the  Academy  for  further  trial. 

The  fiual  graduating  examination  is  held  by  a  special  Board 
and  occurs,  by  a  recent  regulation,  not  less  than  one  year  after  the 
close  of  the  course.  This  examination  embraces  seamanship  and 
naval  tactics,  practical  gunnery,  navigation,  and  management  of 
steam-engines,  and  the  standing  in  these  branches  is  combined  to 
determine  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates.  In  assigning  num- 
bers, 1,000  is  considered  the  maximum  and  333  the  minimum  for 
such  as  are  considered  qualified  for  promotion,  and  the  Board  as- 
signs such  numbers  within  these  limits  as  will  fairly  express  the  rel- 
ative qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  class.  The  numbers  thus 
assigned,  when  added  to  the  numbers  already  assigned  on  the  "  grad- 
uating merit-roll,"  determine  the  standing  of  the  graduates  as  en- 
signs ;  the  highest  number  taking  precedence. 
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Text-Books.    Studies  of  the  fxut  Tear, 

The  method  of  teaching  as  at  present  pnrsaed  is  almost  whoHr 
by  means  of  text- books  and  recitations.  A  series  of  lectures  is  de- 
livered in  connection  with  the  recitations  in  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry.  Without  underrating  the  oflBce  of  the  tert-book,  the 
success  of  the  French  Polytechnic  method  of  teaching  even  the 
higher  Mathematics  by  lectures,  collateral  study,  and  examination, 
and  the  experience  of  all  schools,  of  the  power  of  the  human  voice 
and  of  the  human  eye  to  win,  hold,  and  harmonize  attention,  should 
not  be  lost  to  this  institution,  many  of  whose  pupils  need  the  influ 
ence  of  such  a  method  to  vitalize  their  powers  of  thinking  and  t< 
bring  within  their  grasp  the  general  principle  or  doctrine  of  the  sub- 
jects taught. 

The  division  of  the  classes  into  small  sections  of  12-14  midship 
men  each,  of  nearly  equal  standing,  tends  to  secure  the  personal  and 
thorough  instruction  of  each  and  all.     The  attempt  was  made,  by 
furnishing  prepared  blanks  to  the  several  departments,  to  ascertain 
the  character  and  actual  amount  of  the  studies  and  exercises  accom- 
plished by  the  several  sections  during  the  eight  months  of  study  of 
the  year  1863-4.     The  returns  made  are  not  complete,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  English  studies  of  the  lowest  class  (in  12-14  sections) 
have  consisted  of  one  lesson  a  week  in  Spelling  and  Derivation,  four 
in  Bullion's  English  Grammar,  four  during  the  first  term  in  Comeirs 
Geography,  and  during  the  second  term  in  General  History,  with 
daily  exercises  in  Composition  and  the  exercise  of  the  Voice;  in 
Mathematics,  five  lessons  a  week  during  the  first  term  in  Greenleafs 
Common  School  Arithmetic,  and  during  the  second  tenii  in  Davies' 
University  Algebra.     In  the  upper  sections,  the  Algebra  was  com- 
menced within  the  first  term  and  more  or  less  nearly  finished  at  the 
close  of  the  year.     The  highest  section  had  also  five  lessons  a  week 
for  three  weeks* in  Davies'  Elementary  Geometry  (5  books)  and  in- 
struction twice  a  week  in  Drawing.     The  space  in  the  several  text- 
books actually  gone  over  varied  considerably  in  the  different  sec- 
tions.    It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  studies  of  this  class,  with 
the  exception  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  are  simply  those  of  every 
common  school,  and  yet  the  lower  section  is  reported  as  having 
succeeded  but  "imperfectly"  in  Grammar,  and  "very  imperfectly" 
in  Algebra.     It  is  also  to  be  stated  that  a  part  of  the  class  had  re- 
ceived eight  weeks  additional  preparatory  instruction  during  August 
and  September,  1863. 

In  the  third  class,  of  six  sections,  there  were  three  lessons  per 
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iroek,  during  the  first  term,  in  American  History,  and  during  the 
second  term  in  Rhetoric.  The  lower  section  prepared  six  English 
compositions  each  term — ^the  highest  section,  weekly  compositions 
through  the  second  term.  A41  the  sections  prepared  three  lessons 
weekly  in  French  during  the  first  term  and  four  lessons  during  the 
second,  hut  with  very  unequal  progress.  In  Mathematics,  (five  les- 
sons per  week,)  Algehra  was  completed  hy  the  lower  sections  and 
reviewed  hy  the  higher  in  the  first  four  or  five  weeks,  when  Elemen- 
tary Geometry  was  taken  up  hy  all,  and  completed  in  the  first  term 
by  the  highest  section.  In  the  second  term.  Elementary  Geometry 
for  three  weeks  hy  the  lowest  section,  and  Trigonometry  for  the  rest 
of  the  term — in  the  highest  section,  Trigonometry  for  ten  weeks. 
Mensuration  two  weeks,  and  Analytical  Geometry  commenced,  for 
three  weeks.  The  first  section  had  also  three  lessons  a  week  in 
Marine  and  Topographical  Drawing,  and  during  the  first  term  one 
lesson  a  week  in  Seamanship. 

In  the  second  class,  of  five  sections,  during  the  first  term,  five  les- 
sons a  week  in  Analytical  Geometry,  replaced  in  the  highest  section 
by  the  Difierential  and  Integral  Calculus  for  five  weeks ;  four  lessons 
a  week  in  Statics,  to  which  the  first  section  added  Dynamics,  three 
weeks ;  five  lessons  a  week  in  Surveying,  three  weeks  in  each  term, 
with  practical  exercises.  The  lowest  sections  had  also  four  lessons 
a  week  in  French,  and  the  first  section  weekly  lessons  in  Seaman- 
ship and  Infantry  Tactics,  and  two  lessons  a  week  in  Gunnery.  In 
the  second  term,  five  lessons  a  week  in  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics  and  Acoustics,  with  twelve  lectures.  Surveying,  three 
weeks,  and  Astronomy,  ten  weeks.  Two  lessons  a  week  in  Way- 
knd^s  Moral  Science.  The  first  section  had  also  two  lessons  a  week 
in  Gunnerv. 

The  first  class,  consisting  of  the  three  more  advanced  sections  of 

'.he  second  class,  and  in  its  third  year  of  study,  during  the  first  term 

were  pursuing  chiefly  second  class  studies,  having  five  lessons  a  week 

m  Physics,  including  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Acoustics, 

Magnetism,  and  Electricity,  with  sixteen  lectures;  four  lessons  a 

week  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Navigation  (six  weeks)  and  Geneml 

Astronomy  (eleven  weeks ;)  two  lessons  a  week  in  Seamanship,  and 

two  in  Gunnery,  Naval  Light  Artillery,  and  field  Fortifications.     In 

the  second  term,  four  lessons  a  week  in  Heat  and  Chemistry,  with 

nine  lectures ;  three  in  Wayland's  Ethics  and  Kent's  Constitution  of 

IT.  S.,  and  International  Law ;  three  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Navigation ;  two  in  Seamanship ;  and  one  in  Gunnery,  d^c.     Two 

lessons  a  week  were  given  through  the  year  in  Spanish,  by  means 

of  the  French.  »» 
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In  addition  to  the  daily  lessons  of  each  class  are  the  general  pnr- 
tical  exercises  by  divisions,  by  the  higher  classes  on  shore  emhradi^ 
daily  exercises  in  Fencing,  three  exercises  weekly  in  Infantry  Drill, 
Howitzer  Drill  once  a  week,  the  Great  Gan  Drill  upon  the  Practice 
Ships  twice  weekly  in  favorable  weather,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
Target  Practice  by  the  first  class.  The  yonnger  classes  on  the 
school-ships  have  also  their  special  drills.  Special  instrocdon  is 
given  them  in  boating,  and  the  nnmerons  cutters  and  lannches  be- 
longing to  the  ships  afford  ample  opportunity  for  recreation  and 
practice  of  this  kind  at  suitable  times.  The  use  of  the  ^  Rainbow,^ 
a  schooner-rigged  craft  of  15-20  tons,  is  also  not  nnfreqnently  al- 
lowed to  pleasure  parties  made  up  from  the  cadets.  Weekly  bath- 
ing is  enjoined  and  practiced  throughout  the  year  as  a  sanitary  reg- 
ulation, but  the  absence  of  the  cadets  from  port  during  the  summer 
months,  while  on  the  cruise,  prevents  the  attainment  of  that  know- 
ledge and  skill  in  the  art  of  swimming,  which  seem  to  the  Visitors 
so  essential  a  requisite. 

The  general  results  of  the  examinations  and  exercises  as  observed 
by  the  Visitors,  may  be  stated  as  in  general  very  favorable.     The 
examinations  of  the  classes  were  made  by  sections  and  conducted 
by  the  individual  professors  of  the  departments,  with  great  fairness 
and  impartiality,  without  any  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  pupils^ 
and  for  the  single  object  of  eliciting  the  extent,  accuracy,  and  vivid- 
ness of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  topic.     Written  lists  of  ques- 
tions were  furnished  to  the  cadets  on  entering  the  examination 
rooms,  which  were  usually  answered  in  writing  upon  the  black- 
board, with  opportunity  for  oral  explanation.     The  difference  in  the 
proficiency  shown  by  the  higher  and  lower  sections,  in  all  except  the 
first  class,  was  very  strongly  marked.     In  the  written  answers,  the 
writing  was  fair  and  legible,  and  the  spelling  and  composition  very 
creditable — revealing  in  these  respects  an  inmiense  improvement 
upon  the  entrance  examination  papers  of  the  same  cadets.     The 
Visitors  would  suggest  that  in  future  examinations  there  should  be 
more  of  paper,  even  if  there  should  be  less  of  blackboard  work,  and 
that  a  portion  of  the  questions  should  be  handed  in  on  slips  by  the 
Visitors  and  answered  in  writing  with  ink,  in  presence  of  the  Board, 
by  every  member  of  the  section  present. 

The  practical  professional  exercises  of  the  cadets  upon  the  parade 
ground  and  on  board  ship,  embracing  all  the  different  branches  of 
shore  and  ship  duty,  (including  a  harbor  cruise  on  board  the 
Practise  Steamer,)  and  designed  to  exemplify  the  proficiency  of  the 
classes  in  seamanship,  gunnery,  and  naval  ani  infantry  tactics,  wer* 
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performed  in  the  most  satisfactorj  mamier,  jasUf jing  the  profea- 
fiional  pride  manifestly  felt  by  those  taking  part  in  them.  More- 
over, these  exercises,  instead  of  being  executed  under  the  direction, 
as  heretofore,  of  the  respective  Academic  officers  in  command,  were 
conducted  under  the  charge  wholly  of  officers  appointed  from  the 
midshipmen  themselves. 

Physical  TVoinin^. 

The  unavoidable  exposures  and  risks  of  the  naval  service  require 
not  only  a  sound  mind — a  mind  well  informed,  quick,  and  accurate 
in  its  operations,  but  a  sound  body — a  body  supple,  athletic,  and 
tough  to  resist  the  rapid  alternations  and  continuous  exposures  of 
wet  and  cold  weather.  Although  careful  and  continuous  training 
can  do  much  to  develope  and  strengthen  the  qualities  referred  to, 
the  records  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  service,  as  well  as  the  present 
appearance  of  many  of  the  cadets,  show  that  sufficient  regard  has 
not  been  paid  to  vigor  and  elasticity  of  physical  constitution,  in  the 
original  appointment,  or  the  entrance  medical  examination.  The 
regular  military  drill  and  evolutions,  the  small  arm  and  other  exer- 
cises, in  which  the  whole  corps  participates,  the  professional  prac- 
tice in  gunnery  and  seamanship,  all  help  to  supply  these  deficien- 
cies. There  is  still  room  for  more  careful  scrutiny  for  inherited 
tendencies  and  hidden  defects,  in  the  entrance  medical  examination, 
as  well  as  in  the  regular  course  of  naval  education,  for  a  well  ar- 
ranged system  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  athletic  games,  to  give 
suppleness  to  the  joints,  steadiness  to  the  nerves,  hardness  to  the 
bones,  and  elasticity  to  the  sinews.  Such  games  and  sports  as  the 
young  universally  accept  with  eagerness  and  pursue  with  unflagging 
interest,  should  be  systematically  introduced.  Ample  time,  room, 
and  encouragement  by  rank,  prizes,  and  publicity,  should  be  given 
to  make  a  fondness  and  indulgence  in  such  games  as  cricket,  foot- 
ball, leaping,  boating,  &c.,  the  habit  of  every  member  of  the  lower 
classes  at  least.  An  hour  a  day  devoted  to  these  healthful  sports, 
even  if  taken  from  the  study  and  class-room, — even  more,  if  taken 
from  the  idle  lounging,  or  the  listless  walk,  or  vulgar  scuffling,  will 
give  at  once  health  and  strength,  increased  capacity  for  study,  and 
valuable  social  qualities  and  manly  virtues — all  results  of  emphati* 
cally  the  highest  professional  value. 

As  part  of  the  physical  training  of  naval  cadets,  the  expansion  of 
the  chest  and  the  culture  of  the  vocal  organs  should  receive  'more 
special  attention  than  the  word  of  command  on  parade,  and  the 
questions  and  answers  in  the  examination  would  indicate  they  had 
received.     A  clear,  full,  decisive  voice  is  an  clement  of  influence  on 
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the  deck  at  all  times,  and  of  power  in  the  hour  of  danger,  as  well  m 
on  the  field  or  in  the  senate  chamber. 

The  first  beginning  of  habits,  secret  or  open,  which  waste  the 
vigor  of  the  mind  and  body,  should  be  watched  with  professional 
skill  as  well  as  parental  interest,  and  those  cadets  in  whom  such  in- 
dulgoncies  have  grown  into  habits,  should  be  cot  off  from  the  insti- 
tution and  service  withoat  hesitation  and  without  reprieve. 

Domestic  and  Sanitary  Arrangements, 

Tlie  institution  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  had  for  years  a 
Commissi\ry  who  understands  his  business  and  gives  miiversal  satis- 
faction to  all  concerned.  Tlic  neatness  of  the  kitchen,  the  supply, 
prepai-ntion,  and  serving  of  the  food;  the  geniality,  good  order,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  mess-hours,  and  the  fact  that  no  complaint  reached 
the  Visitors  from  any  one  of  the  450  boys,  blessed  with  good  health 
and  plenty  of  physical  exercise,  makes  the  record  of  this  department 
an  exception  to  similar  departments  in  other  large  collegiate  institu- 
tions.    Tliis  comes  from  having  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

The  hospital  arrangements  on  shipboard  and  on  shore,  although 
'  not  as  large  and  quiet  as  would  be  desirable  or  as  would  be  provided 
specially  in  permanent  quarters,  are  sufficient  for  the  demands  on 
their  accommodations.  The  location  of  the  institution  and  the  ju- 
dicious aiTangcment  and  management  of  the  Academy  as  to  cleanli- 
ness, exercise,  and  diet,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  a  surgeon  and  two 
assistants  on  the  Academic  staff,  and  numerous  attendants  for  hospi- 
tal service,  would  seem  to  act  as  a  preventive  of  accidents  and  dis- 
ease, the  mean  daily  percentage  of  sick  on  ship  and  shore  from  Oct 
1st  to  May  3l8t  being  returned  at  a  little  more  than  three  per  cent 
out  of  an  average  attendance  of  447  midshipmen.  In  calling  for  the 
annual  reports  to  the  Department  of  the  medical  condition  of  the 
institution,  the  Visitors  were  informed  that  a  dt^licate  copy  or  ab- 
stract was  not  retained.  Such  copy  or  abstract  would  be  highly 
convenient,  and  would  seem  to  be  even  necessary,  if  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  have  a  periodical  inspection  of  the  sanitaiy  condition 
and  requirements  of  the  school. 

Rdigiaua  Obnrvancm  and  InsirucHan. 
The  regulations  require  that  the  students  shall  be  assembled  in 
the  chapel  fbr  prayers  daily,  fifteen  minutes  before  the  breakfast 
hoof,  and  that  divine  serrice  shall  be  hold  on  Sunday,  which  officers 
«nd  students  are  expected  to  attend,  unless  excused  on  the  ground 
of  conseientlons  scmplesj  declafed  in  writing  by  the  fbrmer,  and  by 
the  parenU  or  guardians  of  the  latter.     These  daily  and  Sunday  ex- 
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erclses  are  condacted  by  the  regular  Chaplain  of  the  institutioii.  He 
18  at  the  present  time  assisted  in  these  and  other  such  voluntary  re- 
ligious labors  by  thrde  other  chaplains  of  the  Navy,  who  are  now  in 
residence  as  assistant  professors.  There  are  four  Bible  classes  com- 
posed of  cadets,  and  over  one -eighth  of  the  members  are  communi- 
cants in  the  different  denominations  of  Newport.  The  student  who 
brings,  in  his  moral  culture  from  home,  religious  convictions  and 
habits,  can  easily  preserve  and  strengthen  them  here,  and  no  amount 
of  instruction  in  the  institution  can  compensate  for  the  neglect  of 
parental  example  and  teaching  in  this  respect  The  absence  of  the 
religious  element  in  the  character  and  training  of  youth  is  a  funda- 
mental defect,  and  no  institution  of  learning,  special  or  general,  can 
safely,  for  any  length  of  time,  dispense  with  appropriate  and  adequate 
means  of  religious  instruction  and  a  practical  recognition  of  relig- 
ious obligations,  consistent  with  due  regard  to  the  religious  convic- 
tions of  individuals  and  the  equal  rights  of  all  religious  denominar 
tions.  Such  individual  convictions  and  denominational  rights  can 
be  best  respected,  not  by  ignoring  the  subjects  themselves,  but  by 
selecting  the  chaplain  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  represent  different 
religious  denominations,  and  in  all  cases,  in  reference  to  his  ability 
to  be  useful  as  chaplain  in  this  institution. 

The  reading  of  the  Sabbath^  and  one  of  the  exercises  of  Monday 
morning  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  harmonize  with  the  religious 
observances  and  uses  of  Sunday,  and  the  whole  be  made  to  unfold 
and  enforce  the  great,  definite,  and  unchanging  obligations  of  every 
human  being  to  his  fellow-men,  to  his  country,  and  to  God. 

As  part  of  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  Academy, 
more  at  least  should  be  attempted  to  prevent,  and  if  these  unfortu- 
nately exist,  to  eradicate  certain  vulgar  and  vicious  habits,  whoso 
beginnii^  are  small,  but  which  ultimately  take  complete  possession 
of  the  individual.  Although  the  Visitors  can  not,  from  their  own 
knowledge,  speak  of  its  existence,  they  have  had  too  many  assur- 
ances from  those  who  did  know,  to  have  any  doubt  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  vulgar  and  immoral  practice  of  profanity,  and  that  sev- 
eral of  those  addicted  to  it  are  among  Ihe  youngest  members  of 
their  classes,  who  came  here  entirely  pure  in  this  respect.  The 
medical  and  police  experience  of  the  institution  detects  the  occa- 
sional existence  of  other  tastes  and  habits  more  directly  affecting 
the  health  and  morality  of  their  victims,  and  which  should  and 
doubtless  do  receive  the  considerate  and  vigilant  attention  of  the 
authorities,  especially  of  the  Chaplain,  Sui^eon  and  Superintendent 
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Discipline. 

The  Saperintcndent  is  chained  with  and  held  responsible  for  the 
good  order  and  discipline  of  the  Academy,  and  it  is  made  the  dntj 
of  every  oflScer,  professor,  and  instructor,  having  knowledge  of  any 
violation  of  law  or  regulation,  or  of  any  crime,  irregularity,  neglect, 
or  other  improper  conduct,  of  which  any  student  or  any  other  one 
has  been  guilty,  to  report  the  same  without  delay  to  the  Superintend- 
ent. OtTcnses  arc  defined  with  great  minuteness  and  precision,  and 
the  circle  of  punishments  embraces  demerits  on  the  roll  of  conduct, 
private  and  public  reprimand,  confinement  to  Academy  grounds,  to 
room,  or  to  guard-room,  and  withdrawal  on  necessity,  or  dismis- 
sion. In  the  administration  of  discipline,  the  Superintendent  is 
clothed  with  much  power,  which  is  exercised  by  the  present  incum- 
bent with  great  discretion  and  the  happiest  results.  The  private 
memorandum  and  letter  book  of  this  officer,  respecting  every  case 
of  discipline  during  the  year,  was  placed  before  the  Visitors,  and 
they  can  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  preventive  admonition  and 
parental  regard  with  which  he  has  exercised  his  authority. 

Demerits,  to  be  considered  in  making  up  the  conduct-rolls,  are 
assigned  for  all  offenses.  Such  delinquencies  as  are  not  deemed  de- 
serving of  severer  punishment  are  grouped  into  four  classes,  which 
count  ten,  eight,  six,  four,  and  two  demerits  respectively,  besides  a 
miscellaneous  chiss  counting  from  one  to  ten  demerits  according  to 
circumstances.  The  total  demerits  of  each  cadet  is  expressed  by 
the  sum  of  all  demerits  standing  against  him  on  record  for  the  year, 
increased  for  the  third  class  by  one-sixth,  for  the  second  class  by 
one  third,  and  for  the  first  class  by  one-half. 

No  punishment  of  any  kind  can  be  inflicted  by  other  authority 
than  that  of  the  Superintendent  Report  is  read  at  evening  parade 
of  all  demerits  and  other  punishments  that  have  been  inflicted  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  opportunity  is  always  given  for  excuse  or  explana- 
tion. Full  record  is  made  of  every  case  of  discipline,  and  a  monthly 
conduct-roll  is  publicly  posted  showing  the  number  of  demerits 
against  each  cadet.  It  is  Evident  that  this  conduct-roll  does  not 
fairly  represent  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  cadets,  as  a  laige 
number  of  demerits  may  be  gained  by  numerous  minor  offenses, 
which  involve  neither  immorality  nor  lawlessness,  while  a  cadet  who 
has  been  guilty  of  most  flagrant  acts  of  vice  and  disobedience  may 
still  be  chained  with  but  few  demerite.  Yet  the  conduct-roll  has 
but  a  subordinate  influence  in  determining  the  general  merit-rolhi 
and  in  the  queslVou  oi  OiK^vcyAaaaX  xXi^i  ^vv\W  record  of  punishmentSy  aa 
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well  as  the  demerit-roll,  has  its  weight  in  determining  the  action  of 
•he  aathorities. 

Financiai  Affairs, 

All  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Naval  Academy  is 
drawn  for1)y  the  Paymaster  and  by  him  deposited  with  the  Sub- 
Treasurer  in  Boston.  The  Paymaster  draws  upon  him,  from  time 
to  time,  to  make  his  disbursements. 

The  pnncipal  heads  of  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30th*,  1864,  are  as  follows: — 

Pay  of  Commissioned  and  Warrant  OflScers,  Midship- 
men, Seamen,  and  others,  .  .  $241,771.71 

Pay  of  Professors  and  Asssistants,  .  .  35,000.00 

Expenses  of  the  Academy,  School  and  Practice  Ships, 
Surgeon's  necessaries,  contingent  expenses,  and  re- 
pairs of  all  kinds,  .  .  .  72,753.84 

The  total  of  all  expenditures  from  1st  July,  1863,  to  May  Slst, 
1864,  is  reported  at  $383,419.41. 

From  the  pay  of  the  midshipmen,  which  is  $500  per  annum,  $100 
arc  reserved  yearly  to  be  paid  upon  graduation,  though  this  sum  is 
sometimes  diminished  by  unavoidable  circumstances.  There  is  also 
deducted  from  their  pay,  the  amount  of  board — at  present  $16.50 
per  month — and  $3.00  per  month  for  washing.  The  aggregate  of 
these  sums  is  paid  monthly  by  the  Paymaster  to  the  Commissary. 
Articles  of  clothing  for  the  midshipmen  are  provided  under  contract 
by  the  Storekeeper  with  the  approval  of  the  Commandant.  All  other 
articles  for  their  use  are  purchased  by  the  Storekeeper,  from  funds 
provided  by  the  Paymaster,  at  prices  sanctioned  by  the  Command- 
ant. 

The  midshipmen  receive  such  articles  as  they  desire  upon  requi- 
sition approved  by  the  Commandant,  and  no  other  articles  are  per- 
mitted to  be  sold  to  them  than  those  which  the  Storekeeper  is  au- 
thorized to  have.  Each  midshipman  has  a  pass-book  in  which  his 
purchases  are  entered,  and  regular  report  is  made  by  the  Store- 
keeper to  the  Paymaster,  who  charges  against  each  the  aggregate 
amDont  of  his  purchases.  On  the  30th  April,  1864,  the  amount  of 
balances  still  due  to  the  midshipmen  was  $44,579.93,  the  aggregate 
of  indebtedness  by  them  being  only  $111.90.  The  amounts  to  the 
credit  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  vary  from  $180  to 
$400. 

The  accounts  of  the  Commissary  are  examined  quarterly  by  a 
committee  of  three  officers  appointed  by  the  Superintendent,  to 
whom  they  make  report.     Tlie  Visitors  deemed  it  their  duty  to  go 
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behind  tlie  reports  of  this  committee,  and  deputed  one  of  thai 
number  to  examine  personally  the  original  accounts  of  the  Commia- 
sary  and  Storekeeper.  As  the  result  of  this  examination,  which 
was  conducted  with  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  it  is  but  justice  to  state 
that  they  found  the  accounts  correct  in  all  their  detaila,  and  the 
prices  of  all  articles  as  low  as  they  can  be  purchased  at  wholesale 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  Visitors  consider  the  financial 
afifairs  of  the  Academy  as  conducted  with  commendable  skill  and 
fidelity. 

While  the  Visitors  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  financial  afiairs  of  the  Academy,  as  well  as  the  depart- 
ments of  subsistence,  discipline,  and  instruction,  are  and  hare  been 
administered,  they  can  not  but  express  their  disappointment  at  the 
very  small  number  of  officers  of  the  lowest  rank  which  the  institu- 
tion has  contributed  to  the  naval  service.  With  an  aggregate  an- 
nual expenditure  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  aggregate 
number  of  graduates,  since  the  opening  of  the  four  years'  course,  in 
1861,  including  the  three  classes  of  1858,  '59  and  '60,  which  were 
ordered  into  active  service  in  1862  and  '63,  before  completing  their 
studies,  is  but  269,  or  at  the  rate  of  less  than  22  each  year,  at  an 
expense  to  the  country  of  over  $12,000  for  each  graduate.  If  the 
93  who  entered  the  service  with  only  two  or  three  years'  residence 
had  completed  their  course,  the  aggregate  expense  for  each  graduate 
would  have  exceeded  $15,000.  This,  as  it  appears  to  the  Visitors, 
small  result,  is  due  mainly  to  the  want  of  care  in  selecting  candi- 
dates, and  the  very  low  standard  of  general  scholarship  required  for 
entering  the  Academy.  The  experience  of  this  institution  is  the 
same  as  that  of  others  of  the  same  character ;  any  mode  of  selection 
which  does  not  test  in  advance  the  natural  aptitude  and  preparation 
for  the  special  studies  of  the  course,  and  exclude  rigorously  all  who 
are  found  deficient,  will  burden  the  institution  with  a  number  of  stu- 
dents which  will  have  to  be  thrown  off"  after  months  and  sometimes 
years  of  struggling  to  incorporate  them  into  the  regular  classes  and  to 
the  manifest  injury,  in  the  meantime,  of  the  scholarship  and  char- 
acter of  the  institution.  While  a  nomination  by  patronage,  and  a 
pass  examination  have  a  direct  tendency  to  reduce  the  average  abil- 
ity of  the  selected  candidates  to  the  minimum  required,  a  competi- 
tive examination  raises  the  general  average  to  the  maximum  ability 
of  all  who  apply. 

GraduaHng  Okui  ^  1864. 
The  present  graduating  class  (consisting  after  the  final  examinatioii 
w  31)  at  tiie  c\o«ft  oi  \\a  >i>a\x^^^w  V^A"<:.Q>\K^\<^\fc4       whole  conoe 
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preacnbed,  excepting  that  the  Caloalus  has  been  omitted  and  that 
Surveying  has  been  limited  to  instruction  in  Harbor  and  Coast 
Surveying,  from  Bowditcb.  Steam  and  the  Steam-engine  have  re- 
ceived fuller  attention  from  this  than  any  preceding  class,  embracing 
six  weeks  of  theory  and  practice  on  board  of  the  steamer  Marblehead 
— altogether  too  little  attention  for  a  department  so  important. 
Two  summer  cmises  have  been  made  by  this  class — both  coast 
cruises — the  first  on  board  the  John  Adams,  from  June  6th  to  Sept. 
30th,  1862;  the  second  from  16th  June  to  25th  Sept.,  1864,  in 
which  the  following  vessels  were  united,  viz.:  Flagship  Macedonian, 
sloop  of  war  Marion,  screw  steamer  Marblehead,  and  the  yacht 
America.  Upon  these  cruises  the  midshipmen  were  practiced  in 
all  the  regular  duties  attaching  to  the  posts  of  lieutenant  and  mas- 
ter, taking  by  turns  upon  themselves  the  working  of  the  ship,  in 
the  different  vessels ;  making  and  calculating  observations  for  deter- 
mining the  ship*s  position,  going  through  all  possible  manoeuvres  and 
performing  the  duties  incident  to  the  management  of  ships  in  ac- 
tion, in  heavy  weather,  or  in  the  many  emergencies  which  arise 
requiring  superior  skill  in  seamanship.  They  were  engaged  in 
instructing  the  crews  in  gunnery,  in  infantry  and  sword-drill,  and  in 
drill  of  the  battery.  They  were  also  detailed  for  actual  boat  service, 
and  for  the  transferring  of  howitzers  and  marines  from  ship  to  shore. 
During  the  last  cruise  Meyer^s  code  of  signals  was  used  by  the 
graduating  class  as  signal  officers,  in  communicating  from  vessel  to 
vessel  in  the  fleet,  and  instruction  was  also  given  in  the  Naval  Code 
of  signals,  and  in  Navigation  throughout  the  cruise  to  all  cadets  on 
board.  In  addition  to  these  cruises  the  yacht  America,  in  charge 
of  cadets  of  this  class,  as  commanding  officers,  has  been  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  despatch-boat  duty,  and  also  special  **  coast 
picket  duty  "  in  search  for  the  Tallahassee. 

The  experience  of  this  class — made  up  of  three  advanced  sections 
of  what  is  now  the  second  class  (the  graduating  class  of  1805,) 
would  seem  to  indicate,  that  under  a  system  of  appointment  that 
ahould  admit  from  the  start  only  those  who  had  maturity  of  mind 
and  requisite  scholarship,  the  professional  studies  of  the  Academy 
might  be  completed  in  three  years.  This  is  one  year  longer  than 
the  course  of  the  French  Naval  School  at  Brest,  the  entrance  ex- 
amination of  which  would  exclude  most  of  the  graduates  of  our 
Academy. 

ni.      REQOiaiSHDAnONS. 

The  Visitors  close  their  report  with  the  following  suggestions,  at 
•he  results  of  their  examinations  and  conferences,  in  reference  to  tho 
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farther  deTelopment  of  the  Nsrid  Academj  and  tlie  extauMB  d 
naatical  edacstioA  generaDj,  for  the  comadtataoa  of  tlie  I>qMrv 

ment 

L  Until  the  popils  of  the  Narid  Academj  here  gone  tiiroc^  the 
theoretical  and  practical  course  of  instmction  prorided  in  this  in- 
•titution  expreimlj  to  qualify  them  to  act  as  Midshipmen,  the  Vis- 
itors  recommend  that  thej  be  designated  as  Nawal  CadeU — smplr 
eandidaUi  for  the  lowest  official  rank  in  the  XaTj — and  that  no  ca- 
det be  rated  as  midshipman,  no  matter  how  well  up  he  mar  be  in 
his  studies,  until  he  has  had  at  least  eighteen  months  of  professional 
practif^c  afloat,  towards  which  time  the  actual  time  at  sea  of  each 
experimental  cruise  shall  be  credited. 

IL  As  the  most  direct  blow  to  the  hindrances  which  practicallj 
exclude  a  large  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  no  matter  how 
strong  may  be  their  predilection  or  great  their  acquired  fitness  for 
the  naval  service,  from  even  a  chance  of  being  admitted  to  this  na- 
tional school ; — as  the  most  effectual  preventive  of  the  disappoint- 
ments now  experienced  by  individuals  and  families  in  the  failure  of 
many  appointees  to  pass  the  entrance  examination,  or  to  meet  even 
the  low  requirements  of  the  first  year's  course ; — as  the  only  effect- 
ual way  of  ridding  the  institution  of  the  low  average  ability  and  at- 
tainments which  characterize  the  lower  sections  of  every  class,  and 
of  bringing  up  the  talent  and  scholarship  and  conduct  of  the  whole 
corps  to  the  average  of  the  first  two  sections ; — as  a  sure  guaranty 
against  the  early  resignation  of  officers  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense for  a  life  service  in  the  Navy,  and  of  a  progressive  and  honor- 
able career  as  long  as  life  and  health  last ; — as  a  powerful  attraction 
to  draw  to  this  department  of  the  public  service  a  fair  share  of  the 
best  talent  and  loftiest  ambition  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  as 
a  stimuhiH  to  their  best  efforts  for  self  and  school  improvement  for 
this  purpose — the  Visitors  recommend  the  immediate  abandonment 
of  the  custom  of  selecting  candidates  for  admission  by  individual 
patronage,  in  consideration  of  neighborhood,  relationship,  or  party 
connection,  or  the  better  motives  of  the  poverty  or  the  public  ser- 
vice of  parents,  and  that  all  appointments  be  hereafter  made  in  con- 
sideration of  the  personal  merit  of  the  applicant,  ascertained  by  a 
public  competitive  examination,  conducted  before  an  impartial  tri 
bunal,  constituted  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  Admission,  sought 
and  obtained  in  this  way,  will  be  honorable  to  the  successful  candi* 
dates,  a  source  of  pride  to  the  neighborhood  and  State  from  which 
they  come,  a  reward  to  the  teachers  who  have  prepared  them,  and 
a  stimulus  to  the  industry  and  good  conduct  of  their  comrades  K 
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home.  The  classes  of  the  Academy,  repleoished  every  year  by  new 
recruits,  all  of  whom  have  sought  the  service  from  personal  choice 
and  won  their  place  by  personal  merit  founded  on  natural  aptitude 
and  f  Igor  of  mind  and  acquired  knowledge,  and  who  regard  the 
diligent  improvement  of  these  opportunities  of  professional  study 
and  practice  as  the  true  road  to  honorable  promotion  hereafter,  to 
be  gained  by  farther  industry  and  devotion — will  at  once  have  an 
average  ability  and  scholarship  equal  to  that  now  attained  by  only 
five  or  six  out  of  every  one  hundred,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  of  discipline,  the  "  dead  weights,"  the  reexaniinations,  and  the 
failures  from  inability,  distaste,  oij  want  of  preparatory  knowledge, 
will  forever  disappear  from  the  records  of  the  Academy. 

These  suggestions  have  not  the  merit  of  originality  nor  the  ob- 
jections of  novelty.  The  principle  recommended  has  stood  the 
test  of  seventy  years'  trial  in  France  in  naval  and  similar  public 
schools,  and  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
most  of  the  military  schools  of  Europe.  It  has  been  again  and 
again  urged  by  thoughtful  friends  of  this  institution  and  of  our 
other  national  school  at  West  Point,  as  the  most  effectual  remedy 
for  the  evils  complained  of  The  Academic  Board  of  this  Academy, 
in  answer  to  a  request  from  a  committee  in  1858  for  its  opinion  on 
this  point,  replied: — "The  Academic  Board  has  long  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  present  system  of  appointing  midshipmen  without 
care  in  their  selection,  was  undermining  the  very  existence  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  records  of  the  Academy  show  that  scarcely  more 
than  one-fourth  of  those  admitted  graduate.  The  fault  lies  with 
the  appointing  power,  which  has  not  kept  the  institution  supplied 
with  the  proper  material,  and  the  Board  has  been  powerless  in  ap- 
plying a  remedy.  It  has  done  all  in  its  power  by  recommending  a 
higher  standard  of  proficiency."  The  Visitors  for  1862,  in  the  Re- 
port of  their  examinations,  remark : — "After  a  careful  examination 
of  the  subject,  the  Board  has  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
selection  of  candidates  has  not  been  made  with  sufficient  reference 
to  the  wants  of  the  public  service,  but  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress making  the  nominations.  The  evil  does  not  stop  here ;  for  in 
many  cases,  after  they  have  been  appointed  without  regard  to  tal- 
ents or  fitness,  and  have  obtained  admission  to  the  institution,  and 
subsequently  have  been  found  incapable  to  pursue  the  studies  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong,  the  influence  of  the  same  member  of 
Congress  originally  nominating  them  is  successfully  used  to  con- 
tinue them  at  the  institution,  in  obtaining  authority  for  them  to  re- 
commence  their  studies  by  joining  a  lo'wet  e\«^»&\  >iXx\N&  T^\av\\i\si% 
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those  wanting  in  talents  and  fitness,  ix>  the  exclusion  of  others  of 
suitable  qualifications  that  might  be  presented.  An  institation  like 
this,  in  which  the  students  are  educated  and  supported  bj  the  gov- 
ernment, ought  to  have  them  selected  from  the  highest  and  most 
promising  youths  of  the  country."* 

The  same  general  principle,  selection  by  merit,  ascertained  by  the 
same  general  method,  competitive  examination,  conducted  on  snch 
conditions  as  Congress  shall  authorize  or  prescribe,  has  been  recom- 
mended for  appointments  to  the  kindred  national  institution — the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point — with  the  view  of  removing  the 
same  hindrances  and  remedying  the  same  defects  in  the  practical 
w^orking  of  that  school.  That  eminent  military  teacher  and  admin- 
istrator, General  Thayer,  under  whom  the  Academy,  notwithstand- 
ing many  hindrances  and  defects,  attained  its  highest  development, 
recommended  the  adoption  of  this  principle  at  the  outset  of  his  ad- 
ministration, after  having  seen  its  successful  operation  in  the  mili- 
tary schools  of  France ;  and  he  has  recently,  after  the  lapse  of  newly 
fifty  years,  all  of  them  spent  in  actual  experience  or  observation  of 
the  practical  results  of  a  different  principle,  renewed  the  recom- 
mendation in  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  has, 
witliin  the  present  year,  declared  his  belief  that  the  adoption  at  the 
start,  and  the  continuous  recognition  of  this  principle,  the  selection 
of  candidates  for  admission  on  the  ground  of  personal  merit  and 
aptitude  for  the  special  purposes  of  the  institution,  in  appointments 
to  the  Military  Academy,  would  have  more  than  doubled  its  useful- 
ness, would  have  avoided  most  of  the  difficulties  of  administration 
which  it  has  encountered,  would  have  prevented  the  popular  preju- 
dices which  demagogues  and  disappointed  parents  and  Congress- 
men have  fostered,  and  would  have  gained  for  it  a  larger  measure  of 
the  popular  favor. 

The  Visitors  of  the  Military  Academy  for  1863,  in  their  Report 

*  An  early  friend  of  this  institution,  on  learning  the  fact  stated  in  the  sane  Report  of  1803,  from 
which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  "  that  in  the  eoorse  of  six  jewn  one  hoodred  and  twenty-foor 
students  were  turned  back  to  pursue  a  second  time  portions  of  the  acadomie  course,**  and  of  thit 
number  only  six  passed  the  final  examination,  (thereby  costing  the  country  over  $300,000  in  pay, 
salaries,  and  equipment,  for  absolutely  nothing,  and  at  the  same  time  depriving  the  naval  service  of 
an  equal  number  of  competent  young  oflleers,)  writes  to  a  member  of  this  Board  at  follows:—**  I 
have  bad  the  curiosity  to  question  fifty  middies,  as  I  happened  to  meet  with  them,  without  selec- 
tion, and  representing  different  classes  in  the  institution  and  different  States,  a:  to  the  rirconwtaneet 
of  their  appointmeut— and  of  these  fifty,  forty  wece  the  near  relations  or  sons  of  political  friends  of 
*  the  parties  making  the  nominations,  and  five  were  the  sons  of  persons  in  official  stations  at  Wash- 
ington, although  appointed  *  at  large,*  leaving  but  five  for  selection  ftom  other  sources.    In  several 
cases  the  answers  were  significant—'  My  father  had  to  bleed  fineely  for  ray  appointment.*    ■  Hy 
brother  worked  hard  for  his  election.'    '  I  had  the  promise  of  a  eadeuhip  at  Weet  Point,  bat  m 

there  was  no  vacancy  that  year,  I  got  an  apfiointment  here.*    *  I  am  an  exchange.    Senator 

ful  an  appointment  (bt  Mt.  C't lue^w , wbA ¥Lt. C traakvoAited Senator friend's  •••  Ibrlki 

plAOe.'  **— [  JE^.  e/  Jimer.  Jewrmal  e|  £dMc«lx«».\ 
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to  the  Secretary  of  War,  go  into  an  extended  dijKsnssion  of  the  ad 
vantages  and  objections  to  this  principle  and  mode  of  making  ap- 
pointmenti.     To  this  document  reference  is  made  as  embodying  the 
convictirns  of  this  Board  as  to  the  probable  working  of  the  same 
principk  in  admissions  to  the  Naval  Academy. 

m.  In  connection  with  a  change  in  the  mode  of  appointment, 
the  Visitors  would  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Department 
a  revision  of  the  conditions  as  to  the  age,  bodily  vigor,  and  general 
knowledge  of  candidates.  The  old  sytem  of  training  naval  officers, 
by  placing  boys  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  on  ship- 
board in  the  daily  and  constant  practice  of  the  routine  of  the  ship, 
when  accompanied  with  the  parental  oversight  of  the  captain  as  to 
conduct,  and  with  regular  and  progressive  instniction  in  the  science 
and  art  of  his  profession,  on  ship  and  shore,  by  the  teacher  of  math- 
ematics and  navigation — ^has  produced  many  capable  commanders, 
out  of  the  larger  number  who  have  been  ruined  fbr  the  want  of 
proper  supervision  and  instruction,  or  grown  up  into  men  of  mere 
routine.  Some  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  records  of  our  own  and 
of  the  English  naval  service  had  no  other  education  or  training  than 
this.  But  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  their  success  was  as  much 
due  to  opportunity  and  original  genius,  as  to  their  early  and  con- 
tinuous ship  experience.  That  system  of  training  officers  is,  how- 
ever, everywhere  abandoned,  and  the  present  aim  of  every  naval 
power  in  the  world  is  to  seek  out  young  men  having  a  fondness  for 
sea-life,  with  a  generous  ambition  for  naval  distinction,  with  an  apt- 
itude for  the  sciences  which  qualify  and  adorn  the  naval  officer,  with 
vigor  of  body  to  bear  the  inevitable  exposures  of  the  service,  and 
with  a  large  amount  of  general  knowledge,  and  then  subject  them 
to  a  special  course  of  professional  study  and  practice  in  a  naval  schooL 
For  every  stage,  of  promotion,  additional  knowledge  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional experience,  tested  by  successive  rigid  examinations,  are 
required.*  The  experience  of  this  class  of  schools  indicates  tbat 
those  original  qualities  and  acquired  qualifications  deemed  indispens- 
able in  candidates  for  the  proper  mastery  of  a  thorough  course  of  na- 
val instruction,  can  not  often  be  found  in  young  men  under  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

IV.  With  an  advance  in  the  average  age,  maturity  of  mind,  and 
preparatory  attainments  of  the  cadets  on  admission,  the  Visitors 
believe  a  revision  and  readjustment  of  the  subjects  and  course  of 
instruction  can  be  advantageously  made,  which  in  connection  with 
the  new  schools  of  naval  construction,  and  of  marine  engineering, 
would  greatly  extend  the  range,  depth,  and  practical  value  of  the 
edacation  of  the  naval  officer,  without  prolonging  the  time  now 
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devoted  to  its  acqaisition.  If  the  Academy  can  be  Telieved  of 
the  large  amoant  of  merely  elementary  general  educaUon  which  ev- 
ery graduate  of  the  common  schools  of  the  country  ought  to  have 
received,  and  which  in  a  few  years  every  aspirant  to  the  privileges 
of  this  school  would  contrive  to  get,  if  the  law  made  its  acquisition 
necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  a  competitive  examination — then  the 
whole  general  scientific  course  could  be  mastered  in  two  years, 
with  a  large  amount  of  miKtary  and  naval  tactics,  as  well  as  of 
practical  seamanship  in  the  two  summer  cruises.  At  this  point 
the  Visitors  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Department  the 
establishment  of  the  following  departments,  or  schools,  in  each  of 
which  the  course  of  instruction  shall  be  f&t  more  comprehensive 
and  thorough  than  is  now  practicable  where  the  branches  constitute 
parts  of  a  single  course : — 

Firat. — Of  Navigation  and  Seamanship. 

Second, — Of  Naval  Ordnance  and  Practical  Gunnery. 

Third. — Of  Hydrography,  Marine  Surveying,  Astronomical  Ob- 
servations, Construction  of  Charts,  &c 

Fourth, — Of  Drawing,  Naval  Designs,  Construction  of  Ships, 
Naval  Machinery,  Docks,  &c 

Fifth, — Of  Steam  and  Marine  Engineering; 

Sixth, — Of  Naval  History  and  Strategy,  International  Law^ 
especially  of  belligerents  and  neutrals — and  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 
Consular  Duties,  &c 

Seventh, — Of  Modem  Languages. 

Into  each  of  these  schools  let  the  cadets  be  drafted,  the  choice 
to  be  determined  by  their  own  predilection  or  comparative  fitness, 
at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  and  after  completing  such  number 
of  these  courses,  not  less  than  four,  as  may  be  prescribed,  let  them 
have  the  privilege  of  an  examination. 

Each  of  these  departments  or  schools  might  be  opened  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  candidates,  on  competitive  examination,  ^m  each 
State — no  matter  where  they  may  have  received  their  education — and 
permission  might  be  given  to  officers  of  any  rank  to  review  and  ex- 
tend their  knowledge  of  either  of  these  departments  with  the  more 
advanced  text-books  and  means  of  instruction.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  service  will  secure  the  highest  development  of  any  special 
aptitude,  preparation,  or  experience — and  will  more  frequently  get 
"the  right  man  in  the  right  place." 

The  importance  of  these  great  departments  of  the  naval  service,  and 
of  special  preparation  for  them,  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  Academic 
Board,  but  any  attempt  to  give  this  preparation  to  all  the  memben 
of  the  present  c^jassea^  ^nltVi  v\^l\  \LDLe<\Yial  and  deficient  preparatory 
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knowledge  and  with  sach  diverse  aptitudes  for  particular  branches, 
woald  be  fatile.  The  attempt  to  teach  as  much  as  is  now  done, 
under  the  circumstances,  only  produces  confused  and  unsatisfactory 
results  with  a  large  portion  of  the  class.  The  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things  seems  to  the  Visitors  to  be  in : — 

1 .  More  thorough  preparation,  higher  average  ability,  and  great- 
er maturity  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  cadets. 

2.  A  thoiodgh  scientific  course  up  to  a  certain  point,  for  all  the 
cadets,  to  occupy  two  years. 

3.  The  requiring  of  linguistic  training  (in  one  or  more  modem 
languages,)  only  of  those  who  show  some  aptitude  or  previous  prep- 
aration for  the  same. 

4.  An  option  of  two  or  three  of  the  above  courses,  and  a  tho- 
rough proficiency  in  those  selected  before  being  permitted  to  pass  as 
midshipman. 

5.  And  finally  continuation  of  study  as  well  as  of  practice  after 
graduation  in  the  directions  for  which  there  is  a  demonstrated  fit- 
ness and  ability. 

y.  The  Visitors  deem  it  desirable  to  concentrate  in  and  around 
the  Naval  Academy  the  lai^est  amount  and  the  highest  quality  of 
teaching  ability,  naval  experience,  and  the  apparatus  and  opportuni- 
ties  of  practice  of  every  kind  connected  with  the  naval  service. 
But  they  would  also  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Departf- 
ment  the  encouragement  of  Naval  Institutes,  or  temporary  courses 
of  instruction,  at  suitable  seasons  of  the  year,  in  some  of  the  great 
departments  of  naval  education  specified  in  the  foregoing  classifica- 
tion— ^for  the  benefit  of  officers  on  furlough,  or  connected  with  the 
National  Dockyards  and  Depositories,  especially  those  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  large  collegiate  institutions,  on  the  request  of  a  certain 
number  of  such  officers.  Private  naval  architects  and  shipmasters 
might  also  be  invited  to  attend  these  Institutes.  Something  of 
this  kind  should  be  provided,  especially  if  continued  study  and 
examination  is  required  by  law  and  regulation  at  every  stage  of 
promotion  in  the  naval  service. 

VI.  The  absence  of  elementary  naval  schools  and  of  any  regular 
instruction  in  navigation,  the  want  of  nationality  and  the  low  con- 
dition of  the  seaman-class  generally,  prevents  any  considerable 
demonstration  or  recognition  of  that  nautical  taste  and  aptitude  for 
sea-life  in  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  which  ought  to  be  the 
basis,  of  all  special  nautical  training.  To  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  to  develope  and  cultivate,  where  it  exists,  a  desire  for  a 
maritime  career,  to  provide  at  once  a  supply  of  intelligent,  hardy, 
^nd  well-trained  seamen,  mates,  and  masters,  for  the  national  as 
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wen  M  for  the  eoBinnciil  bhim,  in  tboe 
enwrgenciei  of  k  luddni  or  ■  gfcat  war,  tl 
uaagantioB,  msdM  the  aasfnem  of  the  Ni 
l«m  of  iui%atiOB  tehoob  aod  Bwal  nutmc 
eoDDecti'in  with  oar  preaent  >Tft«m  of  nxn 
•ant«  with  Ibe  iemaaAt  of  the  Mrrice;, 
Aa  the  baAis  of  thu  tytLua,  thej  recomni 
of  p^caniarr  mid  to  eocounge  the  estabE 
gatioD  schrKilit  in  all  the  large  aeaporta  o 
thorough  natioaal  iiupeetioB  ib  order  to  t 
ciencT.  Tbev  do  not  deem  it  neceamy  t 
izatioi),  maDa^ement,  and  iostnietioD  of 
ther  than  to  preaeat  the  outline  of  a  mte 
1.  The  Mhoots  which  ther  contemplate, 
ftcbools — although  they  wiU  be  aided  an 
Department.  Their  original  eetablishment, 
ment,  and  immediate  management  will 
of  Trade  or  Commerce  representing  the 
interests  of  the  communities  in  which  th< 
anch  Board,  the  State  or  mnnicipsl  anth 
extend  peoaniarr  ud  for  the  or^nal  ontfi 
S.  The  objects  aimed  at  in  the  internal 
and  c)ft<wes,  will  be  thorough  inatmction  : 
and  kindred  branches  throogh : — First — 
(seamen,  mates,  or  masters,)  who  can  not  a 
of  absence  from  port  or  engagementa  by 
tion  will  neceMsrilj  be  elementary  and 
janior  department  or  diririon,  in  which 
drawing,  commercial  geography,  and  alati! 
as  in  navigation,  the  nee  of  )nstniiiient&,  c 
keeping  a  log-book,  jonmal,  Ac ;  Third— 
which  a  thorough  course  of  mathematics,  i 
omy,  steam  and  steam  navigation,  Ac,  wil 
for  acqairing  one  or  more  of  the  langni 
which  we  have  large  commercial  dealings. 
3,  The  extension  of  any  government  mi 
condition  that  suitable  buildings  and  mal 
nished  and  kept  in  repair  and  working  ord 
committee  of  the  same,  duu-ged  with  the 
of  the  school ;  and  such  aid  shall  be  subje 
drawal  for  the  itucceeding  year  on  the  re* 
partment  inspectors.  For  the  first  year  t 
be  the  actual  p&^roenV  *k«o  othtir  sonrocs 
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the  annual  expense  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  local 
Board.  For  the  second  and  subsequent  years,  the  sum  paid  by  the 
government  shall  be  appropriated  in  portions ;  First — a  specific 
sum  to  the  principal  teacher  and  assistants  according  to  the  grade  of 
certificated  qualification  each  may  hold ;  Second — a  specific  sum  to 
the  managers  of  each  school  for  the  annual  expense  of  the  same, 
according  the  average  daily  or  evening  attendance  of  the  whole 
number  enrolled  in  each  class  or  division  for  a  specified  period  of 
time  in  each  year ;  Third — a  specific  sum  to  the  managers  of  each 
school  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  who  shall  complete  certain 
specified  courses  of  study  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspectors  upon 
examination  by  them ;  Fourth — a  specified  sum  in  prizes,  in  the 
form  of  chronometers,  sextants,  text-books  in  navigation,  &c,f  to 
be  competed  for  by  all  the  pupils  of  each  division  of  a  school ;  Fifth 
— a  specified  sum  in  aid  of  such  professional  experience  as  can  be  se- 
cured for  the  younger  members  of  the  school,  as  is  now  given  to  na- 
val apprentices.  All  payments  by  the  government  should  be  so  made 
as  to  secure  and  reward  the  services  of  able  and  faithful  teachers,  the 
regular,  punctual,  and  prolonged  attendance  of  pupils  to  the  comple- 
tion of  each  course  which  they  enter,  and  the  liberal  cooperation 
of  the  local  municipal  authorities  and  the  commercial  and  shipping 
portions  of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  located.  Without 
such  cooperation  the  whole  plan  will  fail.  The  school  need  not  be 
free ~ but  let  the  instruction  be  good,  practical,  and  cheap,  and  its 
possessor  be  sure  of  a  lucrative  employment,  and  then  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  it. 

And  why  should  not  the  national  government  enter  upon  this  or 
a  better  devised  system  of  training  its  own  seamen,  and  advancing 
its  naval  and  commercial  interests  ?  All  maritime  nations,  cither 
directly  and  exclusively  by  the  central  government,  or  through  local 
boards  of  trade  and  commerce,  have  aimed  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  citizens  engaged  in  commerce  and  navigation,  by  pro- 
viding not  only  for  the  erection  of  light  houses,  buoys,  and  other 
material  safeguards,  but  also  by  an  adequate  supply  of  competent 
pilots  and  mariners,  duly  trained  and  commissioned.  Our  own 
government  has  recognized  its  duty  in  all  these  respects,  and  in  the 
recent  enormous  expansion  and  peculiar  risks  of  the  steam-marine,, 
has  ostablished  a  system  of  inspection  which  is  intended  to  reach 
every  engine  used  for  the  propulsion  of  every  vessel  of  any  class  in 
all  waters  subject  to  national  law.  Surely  the  same  policy  which 
permits  and  justifies  this  interference  of  the  national  arm  and  th» 
application  of  the  national  resources  to  build  light-houses,  erect 
baoysy   register  the  names,  tonnage,   and  o'qiii<^t!^v^  ^1  ^^^^% 
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vliich  commimioDB  pilots,  inspects  steam-boilers,  scrrers  bsbiTn. 
jnakf^  obficrvations  of  the  stan,  the  carrents  of  tlie  oc«an  awi  the 
prevalent  directions  of  the  winds  in  different  seasons  aa«i  faohotk^: 
ronHtrncts  and  circulates  maps  and  charts,  and  does  all  tlK^e  things 
for  the  protection  of  commerce  and  for  the  nse  of  the  na:»T,  wiH, 
in  hclialf  of  the  wime  great  interests,  when  satisfied  that  ther  are 
jeopard iz<;d  hy  present  neglect,  see  and  be  assured  that  the  mastersy 
nmt4^s,  and  Hcamen,  who  have  all  the  precious  lives  and  enormocs 
proporticft  embarked  in  commerce  in  their  keeping,  are  properij 
trained  in  the  science  and  art  of  navijration. 

llic  liberal  educational  policy  of  the  national  government  which 
ban  Hct  apart  over  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  the  national  do- 
main for  educational  purposes,  which  if  the  right  of  inspection  in- 
Uy  itH  application  ha^l  been  asserted  and  exercised,  would  hav*» 
amounted  ere  this  time  to  a  pennanent  fund  of  over  five  hondrcd 
miUlons  of  dollars — and  which  has  more  recently  appropriated  over 
six  hundred  tbounand  acres  of  public  land  for  the  establishment  of 
ajjrieultural  and  s<:i(jntific  schools; — the  similar  policy  of  the  St?.t« 
govern inentH,  that  holds  all  property  subject  to  taxation  for  tie 
suj)port  of  schools,  and  that  authorizes  the  most  munificent  appro- 
priations for  free  public  schools  in  all  of  the  large  cities,  which  arc 
also  the  great  s«jftports  of  the  country — all  justify  the  belief  that  a 
system  of  education  for  this  large  class  of  the  community,  once 
fairly  entered  upon  by  the  national  government,  will  be  cheerfully 
and  liberally  renponded  to  and  sustained. 

la  Hiiirlan  1  the  same  necessitv  which  exists  in  this  country — the 
reluctance  of  young  people  in  good  circumstances,  to  enter  the  mar- 
itime scr\ico — the  low  state  of  the  professional  as  well  as  gi»ncnil 
education  of  her  soaman-class — the  enormous  amount  of  property 
and  the  hir-fo,  ntimberof  lives  directly  interested  in  commerce  and 
navigation — the  reliance  for  properly  manning  the  national  vessels  in 
the  sudden  emergency  of  war,  on  the  commercial  marine — the  rep- 
resentative character  which  mariners  bear,  of  the  religion,  manners, 
andscivilization  generally  of  the  country,  to  all  nations  which  they 
visit — the  desire  for  the  elevation  of  this  large  class  of  the  popula- 
tion in  intelligence,  morality,  and  physical  well-being,  for  its  own 
sake  as  well  as  for  the  happiness,  safety,  and  glory  of  the  whQle 
country — has  prompted  the  government  to  organize  a  system  of 
nautical  education,  not  only  for  officers,  gunners,  archit<;cts,  ship- 
wrights, engineers,  seamen,  and  boys  employed  directly  in  the  na- 
tional sendee,  but  for  the  masters,  mates,  sailors,  and  boys  in  her  hirge 
commercial  mariuo.  Prior  to  1853,  the  whole  reliance  of  that  con-- 
try  for  the  professVon^X  ^^\x(i^\AQ\iolxci^^^T3.^\i\T&s\5i;<^^v^>&^^^ 
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istratioQ  after  an  examination  in  the  mere  moclianical  koowlodgo  of 
navigation  and  seamanship.  To  obtain  this  knowledge,  reliance  was 
placed  on  tlic  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  in  this  case 
as  in  others  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  the  least  demand 
was  made  by  those  in  the  greatest  want  Only  here  and 
there,  in  the  great  seaport  towns,  individuals  poorly  qualified  in 
most  instances,  opened  schools  and  classes  of  navigation,  in  which 
instruction  of  the  most  elementary  and  mechanical  character  was 
given  without  system,  to  a  very  small  number,  and  without  super- 
vision or  responsibility.  In  1863,  after  the  great  International  Ex- 
hibition had  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  France  and  other  con- 
tinental nations,  in  the  scientific  as  well  as  artistic  training  of  their 
industrial  classes,  the  English  Government  constituted  a  Depart- 
ment of  Art  and  Science  to  administer  a  large  appropriation  (amount- 
ing annually  to  nearly  a  half-million  of  dollars)  so  as  to  extend  en- 
couragement to  local  institutions  of  practical  science  scattered  in 
all  the  principal  centers  of  population,  and  acting  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry,  all  subject  to  the  visits  of  government  inspectors. 
To  this  Department  of  Science  and  Art  was  assigned  the  extension 
of  pecuniary  encouragement  to,  and  the  inspection  of  a  class  of 
schools  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Mercantile  Marine  De- 
partment of  the  (governmental)  Board  of  Trade,  in  connection 
with  local  boards  of  commerce  and  trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nav- . 
igation  interests  of  the  country.  These  schools  in  1863  had  in- 
creased to  eighteen — each  in  an  important  seaport — each  under  the 
management  of  a  local  committee — each  having  a  fair  attendance 
of  boys,  seamen,  mates,  and  masters,  who  all  paid  small  fees.  The 
system  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  continues  to  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  government  and  of  the  large  commercial  houses. 

Nor  is  this  system  of  governmental  aid  and  inspection  of  marine 
and  navigation  schools,  confined  to  England.  In  all  the  continen- 
tal states  in  which  the  commerce  is  large  enough  to  require  the  aid 
of  government  in  any  form  for  its  protection,  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
direct advantage  of  the  navy,  this  class  of  schools  exists — and  in 
some  the  national  policy  in  this  respect  is  most  comprehensive 
and  thorough.  In  France,  the  government  in  its  gigantic  efforts 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  to  establish  a  navy  which  in  the 
number,  design,  construction,  and  armament  of  its  vessels,  in  the 
scientific  and  professional  knowledge  of  the  officers,  and  the  practi- 
cal intelligence  of  her  seaman,  should  be  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
nation — has  included  the  whole  commercial  marine  in  its  operations. 
Encouragement  is  given  to  private  shipyards^  architectSi  and  found- 
erics  ;  and  the  system  of  maritime  "  iu%w\\Aaoii^^  ot  ^\a<^te^^^  >s^ 
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SO  thoroagb  that  there  is  not  a  master  nor  an  engineer  in  the  com- 
mercial  scnrice  who  has  not  serred  at  least  two  years  in  the  nation- 
al dockyards,  fonnderies,  or  ships,  and  enjoyed  opportanities  of 
professional  study,  as  well  as  practice,  of  the  most  scientific  charac- 
ter. 

VII.  To  give  unity,  stability,  tlioronghncss,  and  general  cfBciency 
to  the  inspection  and  operations  of  the  large  system  of  naval  education 
contemplated  in  the  foregoing  suggestions,  the  Visitors  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a  Council  or  Board  of  Naval  Education,  in 
the  constitution  of  which  the  great  features  of  such  a  system 
should  be  represented,  viz.: — (1.)  Expenence  and  success  in  naval 
command.  (2.)  Experience  in  large  commercial  and  niarilimo 
affairs.  (3.)  Success  in  naval  construction.  (4.)  Success  in  the 
instruction  and  discipline  of  educational  institutions.  (5.)  A  new 
infusion  every  year  of  the  popular  element,  by  the  appointment  from 
year  to  year  of  one  or  more  public-spirited  citizens  from  different 
sections  of  the  country  to  attend  the  local  examinations  of  appli- 
cants for  admission,  and  the  annual  examinations  of  the  several 
institutions. 

To  this  Board  should  be  assigned  the  duty  of  (1.)  Frequent  per- 
sonal inspection  and  examination  at  other  than  stated  periods.  (2.) 
The  thorough  examination  by  themselves,  and  in  connection  with 
•  the  professors,  of  the  several  classes  in  their  daily  recitations.  (3.) 
The  examination  by  themselves,  or  by  competent  experts,  of  all  can- 
didates for  admission,  of  which  as  far  as  practicable,  the  written 
answers  of  the  candidates  should  be  preserved,  and  a  written  report 
in  detail  should  be  tiled  awav  for  reference. 

The  langnage  used  in  the  law  under  which  the  present  Board  of 
Visitors  are  appointed — "for  the  purpose  oi  witnessing  the  examina- 
tion of  the  several  classes  " — if  taken  literally,  would  certainly  justify 
the  practice  adopted  by  this,  and  as  far  as  they  can  learn,  by  previous 
Boards.  At  all  events,  the  constitution  of  this  and  previous  Boards, 
con)posed  as  it  is  of  members  a  majority  of  whom  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  school  examinations — who  have  had  no  acquaintance 
with  this  institution  before  their  present  appointment — and  who  are 
together  for  but  a  short  period  of  time,  is  very  inadequate  for  any 
purpose  of  thorough  personal  examination.  They  must  be  satisfied 
in  the  main  to  receive  statements  on  trust,  and  to  receive  and 
communicate  only  general  impressions.  All  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  Board  of  Visitors  as  at  present  organized,  could  be  far 
more  efficiently  and  successfully  performed  in  connection  with  the 
Other  duties  ot  IW  Co\m^v\  o^  ¥[vf«l  Education,  here  suggested. 

VIII.  "Willi  a  pTogcaxnxa^  ot  vXM^vfe"^  wi  ^TXax^^v^^  ^&'^'^\tfsm\aSA 
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down  or  as  herein  proposed,  in  which  each  study  is,  or  should  he  ar- 
ranged wilh  reference  to  what  has  gone  hefore,  as  well  as  to  what  is 
to  follow,  the  professor  of  each  department  and  the  teacher  of  each 
hranch  and  section,  should  he  kept  closely  to  his  portion,  each  cadet 
should  master  thoroughly  every  step  in  the  succession,  no  professor 
should  encroach  upon  the  time  of  another,  no  teacher  should  he 
allowed  to  pass  his  pupils  indifferently  prepared  into  the  succeeding 
section  or  hranch.  Even  if  no  change  he  made  in  the  present  pro- 
gramme this  course  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  school,  and  to 
secure  this  an  Inspector  of  Studies  should  he  appointed,  who  should 
report  frequently  to  the  Academic  Board  all  and  every  infraction  of 
the  programme,  so  that  it  may  he  ascertained  whether  the  cause  of 
fiulure  he  in  the  programme,  or  the  class,  or  the  teacher ;  and  the 
remedy  at  once  applied.  Both  the  special  and  general  duties  of 
the  Commandant  preclude  the  constant  and  minute  inspection  refer- 
red to,  and  to  the  professor  of  no  one  department  can  these  duties  ho 
properly  assigned.  While  there  is  a  superior  executive  oflScer  who 
has  in  charge  the  external  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Academy,  there  is  no  corresponding  oflBcer,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Visitors  there  should  be,  to  preside  over  the  vital  matters  of  in- 
struction and  training. 

IX.  Tlie  appointment  of  professors  and  assistants  is  a  subject 
from  its  importance  at  all  times,  and  from  its  immediate  bearing 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  school,  deserving  of  mature  consideration. 
The  efficiency  and  thoroughness  of  instruction,  the  spirit  of  dili- 
gent study  and  the  enthusiastic  love  of  it  among  the  midshipmen, 
depend  to  a  great  degree,  upon  the  fitness  of  the  instructor  for 
his  post  and  the  method  and  manner  of  teaching  which  he  employs. 
Though  there  may  be  some  reason  for  limiting  their  appointment 
to  the  graduates  of  the  Academy,  yet  the  present  course  of  instruction 
has  by  no  means  in  view  the  training  of  future  teachers,  nor  has  it 
yet  reached  its  full  development.  The  9ucc^ss  and  advancement 
of  the  institution  would  seem  to  require  the  employment  of  the 
best  educational  talent,  and  none  other,  to  be  obtained  wherever  it 
can  be  found.  Whenever  any  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  or  new  ap- 
pointments to  be  made,  the  Visitors  recommend  that  due  notice  of 
the  same  be  given,  and  that  the  credentials  of  all  applicants  be  re- 
ferred to  a  competent  board,  and  the  applicants  themselves  whose 
credentials  are  satisfactory,  be  subjected  to  an  open,  competitive 
examination. 

X.  In  conclusion,  the  Visitors  recommend  that  greater  public- 
ity be   given    to   all  the   documents    which   set- forth  the   object 
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and  operations  of  the  Naval  Academy,  the  mode  and  conditions  of 
nominating  midshipmen,  the  name  of  the  person  responsible  for 
,  a  nomination,  the  requisitions  and  results  of  each  entrance  as  well 
as  of  all  annual  examinations,  with  specimens  of  the  qnestions  ask- 
ed and  answers  given,  so  far  as  the,  same  were  written  or  printed. 
They  would  respectfully  urge  that  the  Official  Register  of  the 
Ai'atlcmy,  with  the  aliove  and  other  information  deemed  necessary 
l»y  the  Department,  be  st»nt  not  only  to  every  member  of  Congress, 
but  to  the  libraries  of  all  principal  High  Schools,  public  and  private, 
and  all  institutions  where  candidates  arc  prepared,  that  both  teach- 
ers  and  pupils  may  know  what  the  1  department  requires  as  prelimi- 
nary to  the  special  professional  training  provided  in  this  Academy 
for  any  branch  of  the  naval  service  of  the  country,  and  especially 
how  deplorably  defioient  a  large  proportion  of  the  candidates  are 
ft)und  to  be,  on  only  a  moderately  strict  but  impartial  examination. 
To  this  Register  might  be  appended  the  official  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau charged  with  its  supervision,  or  of  any  Board  of  Visitors,  or 
Special  Examiners,  appointed  by  the  Department. 

With  the  best  permanent  accommodations  and  equipment  of  the 
Academy  that  can  bo  made  at  Annnpnlis  or  elsewhere — with 
schools  or  courses  of  st»ientific  and  practical  instruction  for  every 
branch  of  the  senice,  and  for  every  stage  of  promotion — with  a 
teaching  staff  so  numerous  and  so  diversified  as  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantage of  special  attainment  and  qualifications  to  each  branch  of 
study — with  entire  control  of  the  pupil's  time — with  hospital  ac- 
commodations and  medical  senices  for  the  sick — with  chaplains  for 
religious  obser%'ances  and  the  moml  culture  of  all — with  regular  al- 
ternations of  physical  exercise  and  intellectual  labor,  and  the  stim- 
ulus of  an  honorable  distinction  before  and  after  graduation — the 
Visitors  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  expect  from  an  institution  so 
provided  for,  the  highest  results,  especially  as  the  government  has 
it  in  its  power  to  sel<y!t  i)T  admission,  without  regard  to  the  social 
or  political  status  of  parents,  from  among  the  entire  youth  of  the 
country,  those  who  are  best  fitted  by  their  physical  and  mental  en- 
dowment and  preliminary  education,  as  well  as  by  their  aptitude  for 
special  studies  and  predilection  for  the  naval  service,  for  which  those 
studies  are  a  preparation. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOIIN  MARSTON,   Commodore  U.  S.  Navy,  President 
James  A.  Hamilton,  Xew  York  G.  D.  A.  Parks,  lamoia. 

JOHK  RODOERS,  Oommodore  U.  S,  Kavy,    C.  W.  Pickerino,  Copt  U,  S,  ^bvy. 
Charles  D.  Robiksok,  Wiactmsin.  Johx  W.  Harris,  Mistnywri, 
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The  aggregate  expense  of  tlie  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  to  the  country,  is  not  repre- 
sented by  the  specific  sums  which  appear  in  the  annual  appropria- 
tion for  the  military  and  naval  service,  but  is  increased  by  the  large 
sums  paid  to  officers  and  men  who  are  detailed  to  these  posts  for 
police,  instructional,  and  other  purposes  of  these  institutions.  The 
cost  to  the  government  of  each  cadet  from  his  admission  to  his 
graduation  in  either  Academy,  exceeds  $10,000. 
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Under  authoritj  of  an  Act  of  Congress  (July  4,  1864),  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  in  1865,  made  provision  at  Annapolis  for  a  course 
course  of  instruction  for  a  class  of^A^ssistant-Engineers,  composed  of 
persons  admitted  on  competitive  examination,  many  of  whom  had 
secured  a  preliminary  scientific  training,  and  all  of  whom  gave  evi- 
dence of  aptitude  for  such  occupation  and  of  having  had  experience 
in  the  fabrication  of  steam  machinery.  There  was  every  indication 
of  a  special  school  for  this  department  of  the  naval  service,  when  the 
ehterprise  was  suspended;  but  to  be  revived  under  the  following 
Regulations,  issued  by  Secretary  Robeson,  April  4,  1871 : 

&B6ULATION8  FOB  TUB  APPOIKTMBNT  OV  CADBT  ENOIKEEBS. 

I.  In  pnranance  of  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  an  act  passed  at  the  first 
session  of  the  38th  Congress,  approved  Jaly  4,  1864,  "  To  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navif  to  provide  for  the  education  of  Naval  Congtructora  and  Enaineers,  and  fir 
other  pwrpoee$,  and  of  the  second  section  of  an  act  passed  at  the  first  session  of 
the  S9th  Congress,  approved  March  2,  1867,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  amend  certain 
acts  in  relation  to  the  Navji"  applications  will  be  received  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment for  the  appointment  of  Cadet  Engineers. 

II.  The  application  is  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  can 
be  made  hj  tne  candidate,  or  bj  any  person  for  him,  and  nis  name  will  be  placed 
on  the  register.  The  registry  of  a  name  gives  no  assurance  of  an  appointment, 
and  no  preference  will  be  given  in  the  selection  to  priority  of  application. 

III.  The  number  of  Cadet  Engineers  is  limited  oy  law  to  fifty.  The  candid- 
ate must  be  not  less  than  eighteen  nor  more  than  twenty-two  years  of  age;  he 
will  be  required  to  certify  on  honor  to  his  precise  age,  to  the  Academic  Board, 
previous  to  his  examination,  and  no  one  wiH  be  examined  who  is  over  or  under 
the  prescribed  age.  His  application  must  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  evi* 
dence  of  moral  character  and  health,  with  information  regarcling  date  of  birth 
and  educational  advantages  hitherto  enjoyed.  Candidates  who  receive  permis- 
sion will  present  themselves  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  be- 
tween the  15th  and  25th  of  September  for  examination  as  to  their  Qualifications. 

IV.  The  course  of  study  will  comprise  two  academic  years.  All  Cadets  who 
graduate  will  be  warranted  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Navy.  The  pay  of  a 
Cadet  Engineer  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  Cadet  Midshipman. 

v.  The  academic  examination  previous  to  appointment  will  be  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects,  namely :  Arithmetic:  the  candidate  will  be  examined  in  numeration 
and  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  whole  numbers, 
and  of  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions ;  in  reduction ;  in  proportion  or  rule  of 
three,  direct  and  inverse ;  extraction  of  square  and  cube  roots.  In  Algebra, 
(Bourdon's,)  through  equations  of  the  first  degree.    In  Geometry ^  (Davies'  Le- 

gendre,)  through  the  plane  figures.  RudimentctrvNaturtd  PhUomphy,  Readina: 
0  muHt  read  clearly  and  intelligibly  from  any  English  narrative  work,  as,  mr 
example,  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States.  In  Writing  and  Spelling :  be 
must  write  from  dictation,  in  a  legible  hand,  and  spell  with  correctness,  both 
orally  and  in  writing.  In  English  Grammar  and  English  Composition  he  will 
be  examined  as  to  the  parts  of  speech,  the  rules  connected  therewith,  and  the 
elementary  construction  of  sentences,  and  will  be  required  to  write  such  original 
paragraphs  as  will  show  that  he  has  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
candidate  will  also  be  required  to  exhibit  a  fair  d^roe  of  proficiency  in  pencil- 
sketching,  and  to  produce  satisfactory  eyidence  of  mechanical  aptitude.    Can- 
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didates  who  possess  greatest  skill  and  experience  in  the  practical  knowledge  of 
machineiy,  other  qnalitications  heing  equal,  shall  hare  precedence  for  admissioiL 

VI.  Any  of  the  following  conditions  will  be  sufficient  to  reject  a  candidate. 
Feeble  constitution,  permanently  impaired  general  health,  decided  cachexia^ 

all  chronic  diseases  or  mjaries  that  permanently  impair  efficiency,  yiz : 

1.  Infections  disorders. 

2.  VVeik  or  disordered  intellect. 

3.  Unnatural  cunrature  of  spine. 

4.  Epilepsy,  or  other  conrulsion,  within  five  years. 

5.  Cnronic  impaired  >'ision,  or  chronic  disease  of  the  organs  of  vision. 

6.  Great  permanent  hardness  of  hearing,  or  chronic  disease  of  the  ears. 

7.  Loss  or  decay  of  teeth  to  soch  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  digestion  and 
impair  health. 

8.  Impediment  of  speech  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impair  efficiency  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty. 

9.  Decided  indications  of  liability  to  pulmonary  disease. 

10.  Permanent  inefficiency  of  either  of  the  extremities. 

11.  Hernia. 

12.  Incurable  sarcocele,  hydrocele,  fistula,  stricture,  or  hsmonhoids. 
IS.  Large  varicose  veins  of  lower  limbs.    Chronic  nloen. 

14.  Attention  will  also  be  paid  to  the  stature  of  the  candidate,  and  no  oii^ 
manifestig  undeisiied  for  his  a^fe  will  be  received  into  the  Academy.  In  case  of 
doubt  about  the  physical  condition  of  the  candidate  any  marked  deviation  from 
the  usual  standard  of  height  will  add  materially  to  the  consideration  for  rejection. 

15.  The  Board  will  exercise  a  proper  discretion  in  the  application  of  tlie  above 
conditions  to  each  case,  ivjecting  no  candidate  who  is  likely  to  be  efficient  in  the 
service,  and  admitting  no  one  who  is  likely  to  prove  physically  inefficient. 

VII.  If  both  these  examinations  result  fiivorabl^,  the  candidate  will  reedve 
an  appointment  as  a  Cadet  Engineer,  become  an  mmate  of  the  Academy,  and 
will  oe  allowed  his  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  from  his  residence  to 
the  Naval  Academv,  and  be  required  to  sign  articles  by  which  he  will  bind  him- 
self to  serve  in  the  tJnited  States  Navy  six  years,  ^including  his  term  of  proba- 
tion at  the  Naval  Academy,)  unless  sooner  discharged.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he 
shall  not  pass  both  of  these  examinations,  he  will  receive  neither  an  appointment 
nor  his  traveling  expenses,  nor  can  he  have  the  privilege  of  another  ntamina- 
tion  for  admission  to  the  $ame  dass  unless  recommended  by  the  Board. 

VIIL  When  candidates  shall  have  passed  the  required  examinations,  and 
been  admitted  as  members  of  the  Academy,  they  must  immediately  fomiah  them- 
selves with  the  following  articles,  viz  : 

OiM  nsTj-blne  aniibnn  suit,  One  pafa*  of  blankets. 

One  &tigae  suit,  One  Ited  eover  or  upresd, 

One  navy-bloe  nnlform  oa|v  Two  psin  of  tbeeto, 

One  oniCDnn  ovwooat,  Voor  pillow  oeeei, 

Ten  pairs  of  while  pants,  8iz  towels, 

Voor  white  vests,  Two  pairs  of  dioes  or  boots, 

Hz  white  shirts.  One  hair-bmsh. 

Six  pairs  of  socks,  One  tooth-hmsh. 

Four  pairs  of  drawers.  One  clothes-bnish, 

Six  pocket  handkerehieft,  One  coarse  comb  fbe  Uie  hair, 

One  black  silk  handkYor  stock,  One  fine  coaab  fMr  ttie  hair, 

One  mattress,  One  tumbltf  or  mng,  and 


One  pillow.  One  thread  and  needle 

Room-mates  will  jointly  procure,  for  their  common  use,  one  looking-glass,  one 
wash-basin,  one  water-paal,  one  slop-bucket,  and  one  broom.  These  articles  may 
be  obtained  from  the  store-keeper  of  good  quality  and  at  fiur  prices. 

IX.  Each  Cadet  Enc:ineer  must,  on  admission,  deposit  with  the  paymaster 
the  sum  of  seventy-five  dollare,  for  whieh  he  wiU  be  credited  on  the  books  of  that 
officer,  to  be  expended  by  direction  of  the  Superintendent  for  the  purchase  of 
te-xt-books  and  other  anthorized  artkles  besides  those  above  enumerated. 

X.  While  al  the  Academy  the  Cadets  will  be  examined,  from  time  to  time, 
aoeording  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Navy  Department :  and  if  found 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Under  the  constitational  powers  '*to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States/'  and  '*  to  provide  and 
maintiun  a  navy/*  Congress,  it  is  believed,  can  do  more  than  is  now 
done  to  provide  both  the  military  and  commercial  marine  with 
intelligent,  hardy  and  skillful  sailors,  as  well  as  mates  and  captains, 
and  to  elevate  the  position  of  the  whole  seamen  class. 

The  frightful  accidents  from  explosions  caused  by  badly  constnict- 
ed,  or  worn  out  steam-boilers,  led  to  a  system  of  national  inspec- 
tion which  has  done  somethincr  to  diminish  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  from  this  source,  in  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  on  the 
ocean  or  our  inland  waters — but  a  system  of  instruction,  examina- 
tion, and  promotion,  under  national  authority,  with  national  aid 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  mercantile  community,  of  all  persons 
intrusted  with  the  command  and  navigation  of  all  vessels,  regis- 
tered as  national  shipping,  would  put  an  end  to  all  that  class  of  dis- 
asters to  life  and  property  which  is  now  attributable  to  ignorance 
and  want  of  experience — and  which  b  regarded  by  underwriters  as 
much  the  largest  portion  of  all  marine  disasters. 

The  necessity  of  doing  something  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
naval  apprentice  system,  under  the  Act  of  March  2,  1837. 

The  original  trial  was  not  inaugurated  under  favorable  conditions, 
and  was  prematurely  abandoned,  under  the  economical  action  of 
Congress  which  compelled  the  department  to  elect  between  men 
and  boys  for  its  arduous  service.  In  1864  the  system  was  revived 
by  Secretary  Welles,  a  vessel  was  placed  under  the  command  6f  a 
competent  officer,  and  a  promising  class  of  boys,  after  a  prelimina- 
ry examination  were  enlisted,  and  the  work  of  their  instruction  was 
begun  by  training  them  in  all  the  details  of  a  sailor's  duty  at  sea. 
The  Secretary  in  his  Report  for  1866,  expressed  himself  hopeful  of 
the  results — but  urged  Congress  to  further  legislation,  to  make  the 
system  attractive,  by  holding  out  to  the  most  deserving  members 
of  the  class,  appointments  to  the  Naval  Academy,  and  a  retiring 
pension   after  twenty   years'  service.     His  suggestions  were  not 

heeded,  and  under  the  limitations  of  the  Act  of  1866  the  trial  failed. 
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f)^g  nisnucnoN  aso  noutmoTt  of  srambh. 

Comraodorc  Jenljna,  Chief  of  the  Bareui  of  NKTigatioD,  having 
ct^iuDcc  of  Naral  Apprentices,  in  liis  Report  for  1B6S,  retn&rkg; 

A  juJmHous  uaval  ippreniioe  BTPlem  willaecore  to  the  aary  fveryjenr.  aAcr 
the  lirat  entbitod  bors  are  Ihuroughly  trained  and  educated,  a  »u(GL'iL'iit  iiumlm- 
of  well-diai-ipllDed  aud  better  itutructed  senmeD  to  gire  tone  and  chorjctf  r  to 
llic  crews  of  our  vosaels  of  irar  ihua  ben.'liifore.  and  if  tlie  euUBiintnls  were 
DDllmilfU  it  nould  require  onlj  a  few  years  to  praride  all  tbe  EeHiDi-L  Devt*- 
Mry  for  a  foriDidable  dstrE  peaw  establLrlimenc. 

Bui  it  is  not  llie  nary  iloae  tliat  is  or  onglit  to  be  greatly  iaten^tcd  in  tW 
mccesa  of  llie  naval  appreatice  system.  Every  sliip^ruer  and  etiipper  io  tbe 
couQlry  will  be  diredljr  or  indifwlly  benefited  as  well  as  the  navy.  Many  of 
the  apprentices  wiU,  at  tbe  esptratioo  of  Uieir  ^pceoiiceaJiip.  seoli  service  on 
board  of  mercliant  vessel^  wliere  llie  adranlui^  of  tlieir  previous  Iraiaing  and 
education  will  be  felL 

If  there  were  tnuoiopshipa  in  every  port  of  the  United  Siatee  far  apprvo- 
ticea  to  llie  sea  service,  aud  the  apprentices  alter  being  taught  tbe  rudimenla 
of  an  En^'lish  educatiou  and  all  the  seamanship  thai  could  be  tauetit  on  bvrard 
of  B  vessel  iu  port,  were  aent  on  long  sea  royagca.  the  teanwn  or  llie  countir 
would  suou  become  more  elevated  in  cluinicter  ibnn  they  are  at  preseul,  and 
Aip-OTToen  would  realize  the  importance  of  cherisliing  and  protet'ting  a  valu- 
able clas9  of  our  counlryroen  who  are  now  left  l«  the  tender  lUL-n'ies  of  hurd- 
hearted  landlords,  criiupa,  and  ruuners. 

II  il  a  grent  mistake  to  suppose  that  nteam  vnsela  can  be  mslui^  well  by 
landsmeu  al  se*.  Tbe  terriblo  sbipwieclLS,  los«  of  numbers  oT  iiidividualj^  and 
of  milliouB  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  aimually  on  tbe  oceao.  ia  iu  ttie  main 
attributable  to  bad  management,  ignorance,  and  want  of  experience  of  those 
in  cbatye  oT  the  vessels.  It  i«  as  ueueaury  that  sea  steamcn  should  be 
officered  and  manned  by  expert  seamen  as  ii  was  in  former  limes  for  clipper 
kod  other  Bailing  vesselk  A  fraod  knowledge  of  seamanship  is  only  to  bo 
•equired  by  a  long  apprentice^ip ;  nor  does  tbe  ability  to  navigate  a  vegsel 
ftocn  one  port  to  another  make  a  man  a  seaman.  There  is  no  vocation,  profes- 
sion, or  lulling  wliich  requires  a  more  varied  knowledge  and  a  greater 'experi- 
ence than  that  of  an  expert  seaman.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  be  should  know 
bow  to  knot  and  splice  a  rope,  to  reef  and  fvirl  a  soil,  to  take  his  trick  at  tbe 
belm.  or  to  give  correct  soundings  in  heaving  the  lead.  He  must  be  a  good 
Judge  of  tlie  appearances  of  the  weather,  know  how  to  lay  his  ve«ael  to  and 
under  wliat  canvas  for  Bafety.  on  what  tack  to  put  his  vessel  to  avoid  the 
Strength  of  the  approaching  gale  or  hurricane,  when  to  run  and  when  to  tie 
to,  and  he  must  be  fertile  in  resources  to  save  his  veatel  in  case  of  danger  or 
disaster  at  aea.  Tbe  expert  seaman  is  a  man  full  of  resources,  and  ever  rmdj 
lo  turn  his  knowledge  and  experience  to  good  accouat;  bnt  each  is  not  tbe 
estimate  of  him  by  those  who  only  know  him  as  an  outcast  of  society,  without 
ftjendg  and  without  influence. 

As  education  and  careful  training  elevate  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  diT- 
ierent  pnrauits  on  shore,  tbe  same  meen^  if  Judidously  eraplo.ved,  will  elevate 
and-make  useful  and  respectable  in  their  sphere  that  much  n^lected  and 
greatly  oppressed  class  of  our  fellow-dtizens— -the  American  sailor. 

Kaiifoiion  Sdioali  Jar  Oe  MtrcoitHle  Moriiie. 
Whatever  may  be  the  snccess  of  still  another  trial  of  the  appren- 
tice system  to  eecore  a  supply  of  trained  seamen  for  tlie  Navy,  tbe 
experience  of  all  other  countries  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  Ubetil 
system  of  Xavigntion  Schools,  m  well  as  an  efGcient  system  of  rcg- 
utratioD,  examination,  and  certificates  of  competency  and  of  service, 
administered  under  niitional  inspection  and  with  pecaninry  aid,  and 
nnder  the  local  management  of  merchants,  ship-owners,  sod  undei- 
writers,  for  the  commercial  marine. 


GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  MILITARY  EDUCATION. 


L   KAYAL  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION. 

Wb  can  not  better  introduce  the  conclusions  to  which  this  study 
of  the  subject  has  brought  us,  than  by  giving  a  few  extracts  from 
the  many  communications,  which  the  recent  agitation  of  naval  edu- 
cation in  England  has  elicited. 

Proposed  ImprovemenUt  in  Naval  Education  in  England, 

In  1869,  the  alternative  was  offered,  on  their  own  petition,  to 
the  2,710  disabled  seamen,  who  resided  in  the  truly  magnificent 
Hospital  at  Greenwich,  on  the  Thames,  which  the  national  grati- 
tude had  set  apart  for  their  accommodation,  when  no  longer  able 
from  wounds,  age,  or  other  infirmities  to  serve  under  "  the  meteor 
flag'*  of  England — to  continue  there  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  draw  their  pensions  and  spend  it  in  their  own  way,  among 
their  friends  in.theirold  homes,  or  wherever  they  fancied;  only  31 
elected  to  remain — and  these  were  too  feeble  to  leave,  or  had  out- 
lived their  friends.  The  old  Hospital  infirmary,  a  large  detached 
building,  was  granted  by  the  Admiralty  to  the  Seamen's  Hospital 
Society  for  the  benefit  of  the  mercantile  marine ;  but  the  bulk  of 
that  immense  pile — which  is  covered  in  by  seven  acres  of  roof, 
and  whose  domes  and  colonnades  were  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  erected  at  a  cost,  from  first  to  last,  of  not  less  than  a 
million  sterling — full  of  historic  associations  as  the  birthplace  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  residence  of  two  dynasties  of  English 
kings,  and  the  greater  Lord  Protector  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  for  two 
centuries  the  home  of  the  British  Navy — for  nearly  two  years  has 
stood  vacant.  Tiie  Times,  in  an  editorial  of  September  13,  1871, 
renews  a  suggestion  made  at  the  time  the  system  of  out  pensions 
was  under  discussion,  to  continue  its  nse  for  the  Navy. 

It  is  almost  two  years  since  we  hazarded  the  sujrgestion  that  it  should  be 
converted  into  a  Naval  University.  We  used  the  term  "University"  in  the 
sense  of  a  collective  institution,  embracing  several  separate  Colleges  adapted  to 
a  similar  purpose.  We  pointed  out  how  inadequate  in  extent  and  in  range  of 
education  is  tiie  present  Royal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth,  the  only  institu- 
tion  we  pos-^ess  for  supplying  to  Naval  Officers  what  is  termed  a  "  higher  edu* 
cation."  We  also  reminded  our  renders  that  the  education  of  our  Naval  Cadets 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  14  is  now  carried  on  in  a  School-sliip,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  must  have  many  disadvantages  in  comparison  with  a 
building  of  ample  space  on  the  brink  of  a  great  river  and  on  tins  border  of  a 
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Royal  Park.  We  showed  that  there  was  alreadj  a  fnx  aaaTsrSdxii'ji 
rear  of  the  Hospital,  and  supported  bj  iu  fnoda.  kr  tbe  pnR^Ma  ec^ 
of  800  childreu  of  poor  aaUors ;  and  we  reckoned  ti«ai  tbe  Hccpcifcl  wvl. 
supply  ample  accomrnodatioD  for  a  scheme,  so^cigcst&d  to  T2§  cc  Ljzt.  a:r: 
ibr  funi wiling  at  orjst  price  to  the  diildmi  of  seaiiKC  of  ^  f7»de§  ia  Ujc  X«tt 
and  Commercial  Marine,  an  edtxaiiioo  in  Eng-Iuh,  Fresis^  tLe  *^'^^-— "'f  of  sa- 
encc,  and  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  instm-.-tioa. 

In  the  year  1870  tbe  Admiralty  appoint^  a  comanirzrre  ca  "  tbe  H^zber  Eso- 
cation  of  Naval  Officers,*'  and  directed  them  to  oocaidcr  wbei2jer  n  m-«^  d^rs- 
rablo  to  limit  the  plxice  of  stwly  to  the  Cofleee  at  Portab:^^^^  or  w-br-ilitr  iLe 
vacant  buildings  at  Greenwich  oould  be  utilized  for  tLe  porpTms  of  «daa- 
tioQ.  Thu  reported  evidence  of  the  Committee  rerealed  a  iao=aiai^  want 
of  Hcientitlc  knowledge  in  the  naval  profespioo.  The  witzjesBes  w^ere  ac^zn^d  in 
stating  that  few  half-|my  Officers  had  knowledge  enoogfa  to  ^todj  witi.  axiraa- 
tage  after  the  age  of  30,  and  tliat  few  could,  with  advainiase  to  Lije  9UT>:e  asd 
ttiemMclveH,  Ixj  Hpared  Ut  study  before  the  age  of  30.  It  was  stated  Lr  t^ 
Mathematical  Master  that  Commanders  and  Captains  come  to  the  C^-jeg^  rerr 
badly  prepared,  and  that  ^'some  come  who  are  unable  to  work  a  d^.!iaul  ^»> 
tion."  Tiiey  como,  us  tlie  Colk»ge  is  now  organizied.  excloslTelr  for  s;*ii^jj: 
study,  in  which  Mathematics  are  a  nf'cessity,  and  yet  are  destirute  €>€  tie  m'«t 
elementary  preparation.  Of  c-ounte  Uiere  are  a  lew  brilliant  exceptaooa.  oct  the 
acientific  attainmeutd  of  the  profession  as  a  body  ap^iear  to  be  d-pli-rftluj  low. 

In  preparing  a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  what  is  so  irtodestW  terrrfd 
"the  higher  education  "  of  Naval  Officers,  the  Committee  proposed  to  add  to 
the  voluntary  subjecU;  of  study  a  considerable  number  of  practical  pTirs^u. 
They  proposed,  under  the  advice  of  the  late  Chic'f  Constmctor  of  the  Xarr.  to 
add  both  a  short  and  a  long  course  in  Kaval  Architecture,  in  whifrii  there  b  at 
present  aV>solutely  no  instruction  given  tu  Xaval  Officers.  Such  m  edacaitl-.a 
was  hupplied  betwe<.*n  the  years  1806  and  1821.  but  since  the  Litter  year  it  has 
been  altogether  ignored  and  discouraged.  It  would  require  por.s:derabIe  space 
for  the  exhibition  of  mo^l.'ls,  and  no  sufficient  room  exi:!>ts  A>r  it  in  the  prvscut 
College  in  Portsmouth  D<K'kyard.  The  Committee  prop<:»9ed  to  furnish  in«tnio 
tion,  as  now,  in  Steam,  Matlieniatics,  Xautitj^  Astronomy,  and  Field  Fortifica- 
tion, but  to  add  facilities  for  the  study  of  Languages.  Chemistry.  iEc'.udiug 
Metallurgy,  Geolog}',  Mineralogy,  find  Naval  Tactics.  Tlie  waiit  of  a  kiiowl- 
edgo  of  languages  in  the  British  Navy  was  signally  illustrated  en  a  somewliat 
recent  occasion,  when  the  Fn-nch  iron-clad  fleet  visited  Spithcad.  and  a^*n  our 
Admiral  signalling  for  all  officers  who  could  j^pc^ak  French  to  come  on  l:«o.:rd 
the  Flagship,  only  one  r)fficer  in  the  Channel  Fleet  was  able  to  respond  to  ilie 
summons.  The  want  of  a  scientific  knowle<Ige  of  the  principles  of  naval  areiii- 
tecture  has  prevented  rif  late  m;niy  skillcil  t-eamen  of  the  Royal  Nary  from 
contributing  us<.'ful  and  pnicticnble  sugjrestions  to  the  discui^^ions  on  onr  iron- 
clad ship-building.  The  (.'ommittee  seem  to  have  thought  tliat  it  wou'd  not  be 
practicable  to  make  a  j-ear's  study  in  the  Naval  Colleg**  in  poace  tin  ♦»  i-on.pnl- 
pory  for  every  sub-lieutenant  though  distinguii'hed  officers,  like  Admiral  5^;r 
Alexander  Milne,  gave  evidence  in  faivor  of  it.  13ut.  apart  from  this  abundant 
«>urce  for  Kupjilying  students,  it  was  antieipat*  d  that  an  extension  of  tfic  edu- 
cation would  attnict  a  large  increase  of  scholars:  and  on  general  grounds, 
quite  diatinct  from  the  act-ommodation,  one-half  of  the  Committee,  including 
the  Director  of  Naval  Kducaticm,  were  strongly  in  favor  of  establishing  the 
Colk^ge  at  fireenwich.  Fortified  by  this  concurrence  of  authority,  we  recom- 
mend airsiin  to  the  consideration  of  the  Government  the  scheme  of  a  Nav.il 
University  as  the  best  mode  of  repeopling  that  ancient  and  now  vacsmt  UospitaL 

This  **  leader"  of  the  Times  was  followed  in  the  issue  for  Sept 

20,  by  a  communication  from  the  eminent  ship-builder  E.  J.  Reed, 

who  was  for  severi^l  years  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Naval 

Construction — with  reasons  for  immediately  widening  and  raising 

the  education  of  naval  officers  of  all  cla-sses. 

The  abaenoe  of  eyerytliing  like  a  comprehensive  organization  for  -impartiDg 
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to  them  the  knowledge  necessary  in  thef%  daja  is  truly  deplorable,  and  is  made 
the  more  so  by  the  very  fact  that  our  officers  are  themselves  well  -aware  of  the 
extreme  defectiveness  of  their  training  in  many  branches  of  knowledge  which 
would  be  most  valuable  to  them,  and  exhibit  the  strongest  desire  to  supplement 
that  training  by  every  available  means.  I  have  had  many  occasions  of  observ- 
ing this  during  the  last  few  years ;  not  the  least  striking  of  them  being  the  pub- 
lication of  my  book  on  Shipbuilding  in  Iron  and  Sle*:L,  whicli,  although  a  purely 
technical  and  professional  book,  was  eagerly  procured  and  studied  by  a  very 
large  number  of  naval  officers,  who,  as  you  justly  state,  are  now  left  absolutely 
wittiout  any  official  instruction  in  naval  architecture.  .  When  in  Russia  this 
year  I  found  elaborate  means  and  appliances  for  instructing  young  officers  in 
all  the  great  features  of  practical  shipbuilding,  as  well  as  in  the  general  princi- 
ples of  naval  design,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  large  model  of 
an  iron-clad  ship  which  was  being  constructed  by  these  young  naval  officers; 
while  the  shipbuilding  and  engineering  officers  of  the  Russian  service  have 
one  entire  side  of  the  vast  building  which  accommodates  the  Admiralty 
branches,  wholly  devoted  to  their  instruction.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  naval 
training  schools  of  Germany,  but  I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  conferring 
on  shipbuilding  questions  witli  the  naval  officers  of  that  country,  and  I  can 
state  with  perfect  confidence  that  they  possess  a  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  even  the  latest  methods  of  naval  design  and  construction,  and  obviously 
have  had  a  careful  tra'uiing  in  the  principles  of  naval  architecture  and  the 
details  of  shipbuilding.  How  much  this  training  contributes  to  the  efficiency 
of  naval  commanders  and  other  officers  I  need  not  say. 

Mr.  Reed  dwells  on  the  total  absence  of  even  an  attempt  to  in- 
struct naval  officers  of  all  ranks  in  the  department  of  construction. 

Even  our  warrant  officers,  the  "carpenters"  of  the  Navy,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  keep  our  Navy  in  repair  at  sea,  and  to  take  instant  measures  for  saving  our 
ships  from  the  effects  of  injuries  sustained  by  collisions,  groundings,  or  during 
action— even  these  officers  are  subjected  to  no  special  and  organized  training 
whatever,  and  are  often  put  on  board  sliip,  in  responsible  charge  of  the  repair- 
ing staff,  without  any  knowledgl"  whatever  of  the  construction  of  their  vessel. 

I  knew  so  well  that  the  whole  class  of  naval  '*  carpenters "  have  for  years 
been  anxious  to  obtain  a  better  training  for  tlieir  very  responsible  duty,  that  I 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  be  allowed  to  organize  a  system  by  which  every  car- 
penter of  the  service  should  be  carefully  instructed  in  iron  shipbuilding,  and  as 
carefully  selected  for  particular  ships  on  account  of  his  fitness  for  the  duty ;  but 
some  tradition  about  warrant  officers  being  **  executive  officers,"  and  therefore 
not  under  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  and  also,  I  fear,  some  jealousy  of 
the  patronage  of  such  appointments  passing  into  new  hands,  effectually  barred 
my  progress,  and  imposed  conditions  under  which  it  was  not  possible  to  give 
effect  to  my  wishes. 

I  do  not  think  I  shall  go  beyond  the  truth  if  I  say  that  other  warrant  officers 
are  as  deficient  of  suitable  trairting  as  carpenters.  I  have  certainly  known  of 
more  than  one  instance  in  which  the  machinery  by  which  our  great  modem 
guns  are  worked  at  sea  has  been  so  imperfectly  understood  that  the  "  breaks  '* 
which  are  intended  to  control  tliem  have  been  "greased; "  and  no  doubt  a  war 
would  develope  sad  consequences  of  the  enRirced  ignorance  of  our  gunners. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  advocate  the  instruction  of  warrant  officers 
alone  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  shipbuilding;  it  is  in  my  judgment  pres- 
singly  desirable  that  the  whole  class  of  executive  officers  should  be  afforded  a 
certain  amount  of  training  in  these  subject^  and  a  far  ampler  training  than 
they  now  receive  in  many  other  subjects  also.  The  Navy  suffers  very  much, 
even  in  peace  times,  from  the  want  of  a  more  liberal  training  on  the  part  of  its 
officers,  as  they  themselves  well  know;  and  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  in 
a  time  of  war  we  shall  have  to  make  great  sacrifices  on  account  of  our  neglect 
in  this  respect  Many  unwise  things  are  done,  and  many  unwise  reports  are 
written,  because  of  the  want  of  fuller  scientific  and  technical  information  on 
the  part  of  naval  officers ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  during  my  tenure 
of  the  Chief  Constructorship  serious  evils  arose  in  my  own  department  fh)m 
the  outside  pressure  of  the  uninformed. 
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Mr,  Reed  wr/M  Vxale  the  KacriL  Uis»ggi£:i  ac  CjpgawlA. 

yr*f^i9^/n  1/f  ',it«^  **Jirati'<;  ci>*T  ^^  »  •o*nr±ii;  rtuniTasr  lojf  tie  ams  > 
^ir<Mi  tr^/fi^  trw:  ^y  Jl>t  prtwtt  ca«r-  JiJ  1:1*  -s-ri  aieai»:«5?i  rf  se  IaB»  JJbl- 
raUtj  ^'/fJituAX*^  </a  Uie  h^^:T  vtzcaiXjrx.  «A  sa-rii   iiScsn  "giniiui  .gt  jl  ±bi 

Uw/i'iX.  Ar.'l  t^-T^  w  thw  T*-7  PCTTt-z  fr^JJ*?"  rwrc  tr  TOfnur'feg 
miy  mkrftirAi^jm — r'a.,  th.it  ca«  of  tbe  zn«  i'.j:f.£  vad  ri^xuae rvqia  ie  ht 
unii'ri\fs»,*j,-'i  (rr.u  a  Kbvr*!  Jl'^ral  aod  c^ilarz^d  tc::i:xti:&  c^  -^asr  saxiC  rdSon  s 
t»i^  r-;/';**/;  '/f  i^»'f  •rmri^  fr/u  ti^jK  Cxr^sksd  s=»i  ^30*  0^  "W-irii  j^qnifieei 
wh'k.'ti  frr^mp  t^»^  a^^v/n  arid  f^t  of  I^j^  Mrrjce  2  sbsae  siri«5ers  ^8t«  w^cb 
tAiufT  n*VJ>iA  are  \mu'^.n'4  tb«ir  ny>ft  fr»«  a:jd  c^tirss^  B;:=d9  ^  ^ear  -i^a 
riairal  wrirC^rt :  a.vJ  t//  P^iid  a  Uii;rr*rrBr*T  in  a  pert  a'jwe  ^it  ^i  m.  s<  g»i^w3 
and  \isi>tiU  *A  X\\fm.'^X  *A  \Jt^  nerxii^  iar^  tbe  graieae  fcpcfc  v?i>i  be  %  piace 
a  (atal  trtuffaMiriij  tkick  at  the  reiy  thrwJioJd  of  tbe  -mrxk :  azd  if  cue  sbe^i:^ 
olia  M  t/>  )^  ittH  hfftOH  t^  t^ie  UniTer&tj  timers  ca&  ««  be  a  4c«sbc  a^<c  :be 
utip^Tior  f:Vy/\UVttj  Of  Grettiwich.  Tbere  the  nsazsi&ss:  ax>f*  a^r*9dT 
fftarid««  Witti  tui  fftnpty  ^lalla,  inrxtis^  the  G<yT<!fi*3iKct  to  ds'rnce  tboa  ts>  kok 
frreat  nati/yrial  arid  oaTal  object  It  is  w':h:D  eain-  mch  of  Lcoice.  przidesDn 
and  t'ja^'hfm;  it  ui  in  tb*r  Dei'/fiborhorjd  of  gr^at  rfirptc-Z-i'Bz  and  onnaeecne^ 
iiiakin)(  f^ntahVwUmfniXn,  and  aluo  of  D^t^^^m  Dockjard.  It  at  oa  tb>  bocki  of 
c/ur  n//^.»ltiit  rircT.  and  on  tJie  Ter;jre  r/  the  of>«:n  co^jnirT.  id  iLat  ererr  fc-ca:  of 
healttifiil  rc-erfratjon  wriQid  be  arailahle  for  the  ctndes'j.  It  also  afbr&  asple 
iuUfTTiHl  w\faf:H  for  all  tho^e  laboratorie*.  model  rooms.  lecCore  roooa.  aad  ccfaer 
apartfTi'-nt'*,  which  could  onlj  be  secared  00  a  sxxllkraeDt  tcaie  at  a  aeaport  bra 
larji^  outlay  of  monej.  And,  abore  all.  it  aflbrds  the  readiest,  as  v^  fti  tba 
beNt,  tnfrunn  of  entering  upon  a  much  too  loDg-neglected  andertakin^ 

In  the  ftamc  iMuc  (Sept  20),  the  Times  had  a  leader  on  the  sab- 

j(5Ct,  from  which  we  take  a  few  paragraphs. 

It  \n  Cfrtainly  di«coaraging  for  a  nation  which  has  hitherto  held,  and  viiicfa 
tosttkXiA  Ut  \if;*',\*.  the  flnt  place  in  the  world  as  a  naral  Power  to  fii^d  that  in 
nvHtematic  training  Rtuma  and  Germanj  are  dangerooslj  rarpassing  oa.  Xo 
itn\ii  ill  the  raw  material  ofa  navj  we  can  compete  leaiies^lj  with  anj  cocntry 
on  the  fa'-e  of  the  earth  ;  our  Bailors  can  not  be  matc-faed  for  enterprise.  resoliH 
tion,  and  di-cipline,  nor  can  onr  captain^  in  Fpite  of  some  late  disa.«ters.  be 
cmt-iviil'-fl  or  otjt'rnanu;uvred  by  any  who  sail  under  foreign  flags.  Bat  we 
miMt  not  forget  that  war  on  the  seaA,  like  war  on  land,  is  year  by  year  becoming 
more  atid  r.'iore  a  acieutiflc  pursuit.  Our  magnificent  ironclad  fleet,  in  which 
Mr  H^re^l  fc'els  juatly  a  parental  intere^  is  too  precious  a  poaacaftion  to  be 
liitniMteiJ  Ui  rnen  who  do  not  know  how  to  uite  so  two-edged  an  instrument 
But  how  fihouM  our  narni  officf;r8  know  how  to  manage  an  iron-clad  ship? 
They  »ro  trtuglit  nothing  about  the  confitruction  of  these  triumphs  of  modern 
science;  they  ilo  not,  as  a  rule,  pomefiM  even  the  elementary  knowledge  which 
would  cn.'ihlo  thorn  to  commence  the  study  of  the  suljei't- 

Whethor  the  unequaled  advantages  offered  by  Greenwich  Hospital  be  turned 
to  account  or  some  more  expensive  method  be  adopted  by  a  Government  which 
pins  its  credit  on  economy,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  education  of  naval 
officers  c;in  no  longer  bo  ignored.  Not  to  speak  of  the  absolute  absurdity  of 
sending  iron-clids  to  sea  in  charge  of  officers  who  know  no  more  of  tlie  con> 
struction  of  an  iron-dad  than  they  know  of  the  latest  improrements  in  cotton* 
spinning  machinery,  it  is  obvious  that  a  system  under  which  men  whose  busi* 
new  is  to  navigate  costly  vessels  of  war,  are  sent  to  their  work  without  know- 
ing even  tiie  elements  of  mathematics,  must  sooner  or  later  result  in  a  disas- 
trous collapse.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  such  has  not  been  the  ca.oe 
already, — whether  the  recent  mischances  in  the  conduct  at  sea  of  some  of  our 
finest  vessels  tnay  not  be  traceable  to  the  imperfect  education  of  the  officers. 
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Wlien  other  natioDS  are  giviDg  their  sailors  scientific  teaching,  and  when  we 
are  expending  gigantic  sums  on  the  construction  of  a  Navy  which  must  be 
handled  in  accordance  with  scientitic  principles,  it  appears  ab.surd,  or  worse,  to 
allow  the  commanders  and  the  officers  of  our  iron-clads  to  go  to  sea  witliout 
the  sliglitest  guarantee  for  their  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  one  of  our  modem  monster  ships  is  to  be  managed.  If  an  iron-clad 
happens,  as  we  maj  presume,  considering  what  has  lately  happened,  is  not 
im]:)oaslble,  to  strike  upon  a  rock  or  otherwise  seriously  to  damage  herself  at 
a  distance  from  home  dockyards,  the  chances  are  that  no  one  on  board,  from 
the  captain  down  to  the  carpenter,  will  know  how  to  repair  the  damage. 

To  the  urgent  demand  fur  more  scientific  knowledge  of  naval 

construction,  Admiral  Ilenrj  J.  Rouse  interposes  a  plea  for  more 

seamanship,  discipline,  and    education   afloat.     In  the  Times  for 

Sept.  28,  the  bluff  Admiral  says,  ratlicr  bluntly: 

I  was  aiive  to  the  want  of  seamanship  and  to  the  neglect  of  a  navnl  educa- 
tion from  the  moment  a  midshipman  left  his  school  and  was  appointed  to  a 
steamer:  but  1  always  flattered  myself  there  wr.8  one  redeeming  point — name- 
ly— gunnery — in  which  the  officers  of  the  present  day  had  a  wonderful  preem- 
hience  over  the  old  .school.  How  is  the  proposed  college  to  ameliorate  this 
state  of  things?  Will  it  make  tiie  young  oliicers  engineers  when  on  board  ship? 
They  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  engineer,  who  is,  in  fact,  the  com- 
manding officer.  Will  warrant  officers,  carpenters,  and  gimners,  bo  educated 
there?  And  in  answer  to  Mr.  Reed  relying  ui)on  the  carpenter  in  the  event  of 
a  ship  grounding  (not  an  uncommon  occurrence),  we  look  to  the  captain  to  lay 
out  his  anchors,  lighten  his  ship  and  heave  her  off  by  purch:!se  over  purcliase; 
we  do  not  consult  the  carpenter.  Mr.  Reed  say.«, — **The  men  who  will  have 
to  design  for  our  Navy  will  never  be  free  to  design  the  be.*t  ships  which  can  be 
provided  until  an  improved  education  of  the  whole  naval  service  unbinds  the 
bands  of  the  scierUiJi:  servants  of  the  Admiralty." 

Who  are  the  scientific  servants?  Are  the  men  who  designed  the  iron-bound 
monsters  at  the  expense  of  half  a  million  each ;  which  have  every  bad  quality, 
which  can  neiiiier  aiil,  wear,  nor  stay  belter  than  a  coal  barge,  and  which  roll 
and  pit(>h  like  mnniacs  owing  to  the  weight  of  their  armor,  and  which  are  cer- 
tain to  founder  if  called  upon  to  face  a  very  heav}'  gale?  Are  the  servants 
scientific  who  stow  their  ballast  on  empty  cells,  thereby  preventing  a  ship 
righting  herself  if  she  heels  over  33  deg.  under  canvas,  and  which  makes  her 
capsize  keel  uppermost,  according  to  t!)0  simple  law  of  gravitation  which 
impels  the  vacuum  to  the  surface?  Was  the  servant  scientific  who  reduced  a 
8hip*s  ballast  300  tons,  and  put  a  corres(X)nding  weight  of  iron  on  the  upper 
works,  boasting  he  had  retained  the  same  line  of  immersion  without  calculating 
the  loss  af  st^ibility,  and  did  not  the  Admiralty  listen  to  him  like  countrymen 
to  a  mountebank,  and  reward  him  with  a  grant  of  money? 

If  a  Greenwich  College  could  diminish  the  frightful  excesses  and  expenditure 
in  the  last  eight  years  in  the  building  department  for  whicii  the  House  of  Ck>m- 
mons  demanded  an  investigation,  which  was  checkmated  by  sending  a  dis- 
tinguished admiral  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  if  it  could  instruct  the  scientific 
Bcrvanta  in  the  mysteries  of  their  vocation,  and  convert  the  simple  landsmen  in 
Gharing-cro>s  into  naval  oracles:  if  it  could  make  young  officers  seamen  by 
inspiration,  then  I  should  agree  with  Mr.  Reed  that  a  Greenwich  College  would 
be  most  desirable. 

As  for  the  junior  officers  nothing  but  a  sailing  ship  can  educate  a  seaman. 
If  a  midsiiipman  loses  the  pre<Mous  years  from  14  to  17  in  a  steamer  he  will  bo 
too  old  and  proud  to  learn  his  profession,  and  when  later  in  life  he  is  sent  to 
take  command  of  a  prize  ship  under  canvas  in  war  time  he  will  look  very  fool- 
ish in  half  a  gale  of  wind. 

If  any  man  will  take  the  trouble  to  think,  he  must  be  convinced  that  no  ship 
of  any  size,  no  armor  clyjtei  stptemplicis^  no  guns  of  25  tons  can  compete  with 
an  iron-cased  steam  ram  of  about  1,200  tons,  invulnerable,  bomb-proof,  which 
would  put  five  feet  of  cold  steel  under  a  ship's  water  line  going  14  miles  per 
hour.  We  are  now  building  gunboats  to  protect  the  coast  One  of  Mr.  Drake's 
steam  rams  of  about  300  tons,  without  a  gun  mounted^  would  deatroY  &  doioo. 
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of  them.  In  the  next  naral  sction  histoiy  will  be  repeated.  Romany  Caitita- 
geiiiaD'',  and  again  tbe  navft  rotftratiE,  alias  t)»e  Steam  Ram,  will  carry  the  daf. 
It  is  wonderful  that  the  Admiralty  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  build- 
ing their  hogH  in  armor  to  defy  sliot  and  shell,  ignoring  the  terrible  attack  of 
tliis  tfiipf-nor  power.  It  is  never  too  late  to  roendL  To  sare  enormoitf  soma  ai 
money  and  a  waste  of  coal  we  ought  to  pay  oflf  all  our  usele«8  mooi>ters.  and 
during  peace  to  commission  small  ships  with  auxiliary  Krrew.s  nevf-r  lo  bcrn  a 
coal  exc<.'i)t  in  a  i-we  of  nece8(<ity ;  and  then,  by  keeping  squadrc'Ds  at  sea,  va 
migiit  improve  our  discipline,  our  seamanship,  and  e^prU  dt  corps. 

The  letter  of  Admiral  Koase  was  accompanied  by  a  leader  in 

the  TimcA  of  the  same  date  from  which  we  take  a  few  paragraphs. 

The  spirit  of  an  English  sailor  of  the  old  school  with  his  bluflT.  outspciken, 
uncfjinproniisiiig  deteittation  of  c*hange,  and  his  unbltering  belief  that  all  thait 
has  been  was  right,  is  something  to  wonder  at  and  even  admire,  if  we  should 
not  care  to  imitate  it,  in  these  days  of  perpetual  motion.  He  has  observed,  as 
we  all  have,  with  shame  and  mii'giving,  that  while  the  cost  of  our  vast  imn- 
clad  ve««'lH  of  war  is  growing  yearly  greater,  the  officers  of  the  new  genera- 
tion who  are  to  be  intrust<.*d  with  the  handling  t>f  these  expensive  nH>u>terBar» 
not  coinpanible  for  practiral  skill  and  shifliness  with  those  of  Admiral  Boose  a 
coutem[K)ruries  wlio  dominat(*d  the  seas  in  sailing  frigates  in  the  days  before 
either  steam  or  ship-armor  was  devised.  In  his  perception  of  the  defects  of 
our  present  system  the  Admiral  does  not  stand  alone;  it  is  condemned  by  tbe 
abk*Mt  officers  who  are  now  in  command  of  our  fleets,  by  the  eminent  engineere 
who  construct  them — unfortunately,  with  still  more  eloquent  urgency  by  tl^e 
▼oico  of  our  recent  naval  annalai  The  misadvciitun-s  of  the  Captain,  the 
Psyche,  and  tlie  Agincourt.  not  to  mention  less  serious  mishaps,  have  startled  ns 
all,  and  the  seamanship  of  the  British  Navy  has  come  to  be  gravely  questioned. 

Lot  us  compare  Admiral  Rouse's  remedy  with  Mr.  Reed's. 

Tiie  latter  is  dwelling  on  the  custom  of  sending  young  boys  to  sea  with  nec- 
essarily imperfect  training,  and  of  promoting  them  to  the  hi^er  grades,  thou>rb 
in  the  meantime  they  have  had  no  opf)ortunities  of  scientific  instruction.  lie 
asserts  the  consequence  is  th:it  very  few  of  the  officers  who  command  our 
costly  iron-clads  at  the  present  day  know  any  thing  of  the  construction  or  the 
qualities  of  those  gigantic  boating  masses.  Admiral  Ronse  admits  this  folly, 
but  he  superadds  a  charge  at  least  as  serious;  he  alleges  that  few  or  none  of 
our  modem  naval  officera  who  spend  the  years  of  their  apprenticeship  to  tlie 
sea  on  board  a  steamer,  and  who  '*  worship  the  boiler  whenever  they  are  in  a 
scrape,"  do  know  or  can  know  any  thing  of  real  seamanship.  Mr.  Reed  sajs 
that  the  study  of  the  principles  of  shipbuilding  is  unknown  among  the  officers 
of  our  Navy,  and  that  acxordingly,  few  of  them  can  handle  ad  iron-clad  Ad- 
miral House  says  that  the  study  of  the  winds  and  waves  is  neglected  by  them, 
and  that  not  many  of  them  can  sail  a  frigate.  Mr.  Heed  demands  a  Naval 
University  to  teach  officers  the  theory  of  navigation  as  applied  to  the  vast 
masses  of  iron  now  afloat  under  our  flag.  Admiral  Rouse  would  get  nd  of  these 
"  u.seles8  monsters "  altogether,  woul4  during  peace,  commission  small  "  ships 
with  auxiliary  screws,"  and  "never  bum  a  coal  except  in  case  of  necessity." 
Here  we  have  the  ancient  and  the  modem  spirit  in  contrast  and  juxtaposition. 
The  former,  obstinate  and  often  illogical,  but  with  a  certain  rude  and  not 
unjustified  faith  in  practice,  deserves  our  respect,  for  it  was  tliis  spirit  which 
won  us,  in  old  times,  our  naval  supremacy.  The  latter  may  be  over-bold  and 
presumptuously  contemptuous  of  the  past  and  all  its  belongings;  but  it  is  tbe 
spirit  of  progress,  and  on  its  guidance  we  have  to  depend  for  the  maintenanoe 
of  the  renown  wo  achieved  in  the  earlier  and  darker  tim& 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1871,  Capt.  James  G.  Goodenough,  R.  N., 

read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  United  Service  ifistitote,  on  the  Pre- 

Jiminary  Education  of  Naval  Officers,  from  which  we  make  extracts. 

I  should  be  guilty  of  an  absurd  and  forced  indifference  to  what  is  passing 
around  me  if  I  were  not  to  say  that  an  impression  now  exists  very  generally 
in  the  service,  t&iAt  U\q  nV^^w^  ^\]k^  ^\x<^  xni^x^^^x  ^Ui  ce^^rd  to  the  train* 
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ing  of  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy  is,  that  the  naval  officer  should  be 
taught  young;  that  he  should  be  made  to  devote  himself  to  the  details,  and 
nothing  but  details  of  his  profession  from  boyhood  to  youth,  and  from  youth  to^ 
middle  age,  and  that  somewhere  behind  middle  age  and  old  age,  he  should  be 
deemed  to  be  warrant,  and  be  thrown  away  a  pensioner  on  the  country's  grati- 
tude, unfit  even  to  have  a  voice  in  the  guidance  of  the  afiairs  of  the  service  to 
wliich  he  may  have  been  an  ornament.  This  impression  is  doing  much  harm 
in  all  directions. 

It  is  weakening  the  desire  for  knowledge  and  self-improvement  in  naval 
officers ;  it  is  tending  to  narrow  and  circumscribe  the  idea  of  responsibility  of 
a  naval  commander  for  all  things  coming  within  his  ken,  and  to  lower  his  con- 
ception of  his  own  position  from  that  of  a  representative  of  his  country  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  an  agent  of  her  policy,  and  a  guardian  of  her  commerce,  to 
tliat  of  being  a  mere  executing  tool,  whose  only  argument  is  force. 

The  warning  which  I  should  give,  and  it  contains  the  whole  case,  is  this, — 
that  while  all  other  circumstances  of  life  at  sea  have  changed  considerably  in 
the  last  thirty  years,  the  preliminary  training  of  our  officers  has  not  changed 
in  its  main  features.  It  is  not  merely  that  our  material,  whether  in  ships  or 
guns,  steamships  or  canvas,  has  changed.  It  is  not  only  that  our  material  has 
become  far  more  complicated  than  of  yore.  If  that  alone  were  the  case,  the 
system  of  a  former  age  mij^ht  supplant  the  wants  of  the  day.  No  I  the  change 
whose  bearing  wc  have  failed  to  acknowledge,  even  though  we  may  have  per- 
ceived it,  is  this,  that  while  formerly  the  conduct  of  ships  at  sea,  their  disci- 
pline, and  the  handling  of  the.r  material  generally,  was  based  on  the  experi- 
ence obtained  in  the  practical  individual  lives  from  early  years,  and  on  an  ac- 
quaintance with  external  phenomena  and  internal  details,  which  were  not 
reduced  to  laws  or  elevated  into  systems;  now,  we  do  possess  rules  and  laws, 
which  greatly  reduce  the  value,  if  they  do  not  quite  supersede,  the  practical 
experience  of  a  single  life.  In  every  one  of  the  varied  practical  duties  of  a 
aea  officer,  this  is  the  case,  whether  in  navigation  or  in  discipline,  in  artillery  or 
in  manoeuvring ;  and  I  say  that  this  constitutes  the  great  change  in  a  sea  life 
to  which  we  have  made  no  corresponding  advance.  I  say  that  although  those 
laws  and  systems  exist,  we  still  continue  to  lot  the  details  which  they  include 
bo  painfully  and  only  pnictically  acquired  by  experience,  instead  of  method- 
ically teaching  the  principles  on  which  they  are  based. 

The  principles  on  which  I  consider  that  that  education  should  rest  are  these : 
Firbi,  that  a  distinction  sh(5uld  be  made  between  the  period  of  education  and 
that  of  special  training.  Srcond,  that  special  training  should  be  the  business 
of  the  Government,  while  education  should  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  parents, 
at  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  country.  T/iird,  that  the  handling  of  ships'  sails 
and  boats,  and  the  principles  of  command  should  be  methodically  taught,  in- 
stead of,  as  at  present,  being  left  to  chance  observations  and  the  accidents  of 
service.  Fourth^  that  the  young  officers  under  training  in  sciioolsliips  should 
have  no  command,  except  over  each  other,  and  should  count  no  sea  time ;  and 
that  on  entering  the  service  afloat  in  sea-going  ships,  they  should  become  at 
once,  in  some  measure,  responsible  officers,  though  liable  to  future  examina- 
tions, and  to  produce  evidence  of  having  done  work  after  leaving  the  training- 
ships.  Fiflh^  that  in  order  to  discourage  cramming,  all  entrance  examinations 
should  be  confined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  subject  of  study  at  advanced  pubP* 
lie  schools,  and  that  every  candidate  should  be  required  to  bring  with  him  cer- 
tificates of  a  year's  good  conduct  from  his  last  school 

I  wish  to  'see  a  distinction  made  between  the  education  and  tlie  special  train- 
ing of  naval  officers.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  precise  age  at  which  this 
distinction  should  be  made.  It  will  necessarily  differ  with  different  boys,  and 
I  would  therefore  have  a  two  years'  limit  to  the  age  of  entry  instead  of  one. 
My  opinion  is,  that  special  training  should  begin  at  from  14  to  IC,  and  that  it 
should  be  continued  from  that  age  for  three  years;  that  is.  from  an  average  of 
15  to  an  average  of  18  in  the  college  and  sea-going  training  ships. 

I  should  wirih  young  offii^ers  to  proceed  thence  to  the  ordinary  service  afloat, 
and  afler  two  years'  service  in  a  sea-going  ship  to  be  admitted  to  pass  an 
examination  for  lieutenants. 

The  examination  for  entry,  which  under  the  system  I  propose,  would  be  at 
the  average  age  of  15,  should  take  place  in  November  of  each,  yoax^  a\A%!cL^iN^^ 
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bo  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  comprise  subjects  which  do  not  re({aire 
spociul  cramming,  but  are  taught  generally  in  our  public  scLool^,  omitting 
^oinc,  such  as  Greek,  of  ivhich  no  further  use  or  notice  would  be  made  ia  thdr 
future  cart'cr,  and  substituting  French,  or  another  modem  language  in  lieu. 

The  college  would  then  open  for  tlie  cadets  on  the  Idt  of  Febraarr.  and 
and  wliilu  indoor  studies  of  navigation,  nautical  astronomy  and  mod>^m  lun- 
gu;ijr<'rt  occupied  the  mornings,  the  afternoons  should  be  dcToied  to  practical 
WNiuiMHship  until  the  tlrst  of  May,  when  they  should  embark  in  a  corrette, 
especially  Het  apart  for  their  instruction,  until  August. 

Purin;;  tlicMO  four  months  they  should  jKTforra  every  practical  duty  of  their 
profcHMion  with  their  own  hands,  under  instniclion,  with  plenty  of  time,  and 
with  patient,  steady  instructors,  and  at  the  end  of  tlieir  cniise.  after  an  inspec- 
tion hy  the  governor  of  the  college,  they  should  strip  and  clear  their  vessel 
before  proceeding  on  a  summer  holiday. 

During  tho  cruise  they  should  not  only  learn  to  take  and  work  their  own 
oh'<(?rvations  for  the  position  of  the  ship  by  the  ordinary  known  methods,  but 
should  al-o  study  tho  pilotage  of  the  coast  of  England,  whenever  vinitcHi 

Atlor  tho  vacation  they  should  again  rig  their  vessel,  and  until  the  end  of 
October  should  have  instru  tion  in  rigging,  masting,  and  so  on.  while  the  weath- 
er permitted,  as  well  as  continuing  to  exercise  in  boats.  November  and  De- 
cember being  devoted  to  indoor  studies  and  examination.  This  would  complete 
the  tirst  year  of  tniining. 

The  second  year  would  begin  as  tho  first,  with  indoor  studies  in  the  morning; 
tho  advanced  seamanship  class  of  the  afternoon,  alternating  with  gTinnery 
instruction  classes  until  May^  when  the  second  class  would  embark  in  a  steam 
corvette,  and  in  addition  to  the  study  of  seamanship,  as  in  the  first  year,  would 
join  that  of  steam  machinery.  While  tho  cruise  of  the  first  year  would  have 
Iwen  on  board  a  sailing  corvette,  and  on  the  south  coast  of  Kngland  generally, 
that  of  the  second  year  should  liave  been  extended  to  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  western  coast  of  Kuropo;  and  while  the  sailing  corvette  should 
bo  manned  by  steady  old  seamen,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  at  quickoe^ 
of  mancx'uvrt*,  tho  steam  corvette  for  the  second  year  sliould  be  manned  by 
active  young  trained  able  seamen,  and  all  manoeuvres  should  be  performed 
together,  as  in  actual  pnictico  in  man-of-war,  tho  young  cadets  under  training 
working  a  mast. 

At  tho  end  of  this  cruise,  they  would  not  only  stpip  their  vessel,  but  would 
also  lake  to  jneces  tho  principal  parts  of  the  machinery,  before  the  rummer 
holiiiuys  and  after  inspection. 

Oil  retrommencement  of  term  in  October,  indoor  studies  should  a^rain  be 
taken  up,  and  the  final  examination  for  tho  rank  of  midshipmen  should  take 
place  in  IX»ceml>er,  tho  average  ago  of  the  young  oflScers  being  now  1 7  years. 

1  should  now  reaasemble  tho  midshipmen  on  February  1st,  either  on  board 
the  gunnery  shiim  or  in  a  special  ship  attached  to  the  college,  for  a  three 
niontliH  course  in  practical  gunnery,  after  being  examined  in  which,  they  should 
be  discharged  into  a  full-rigged,  full-manned  fHgate  for  final  instruction  in  tho 
duties  of  an  officer,  under  selected  captains,  commanders,  and  lieutenants. 
They  should  here  alternately  take  the  duties  of  oflBcers  of  tops,  officers  of  boats, 
olHcers  in  charge  of  a  particular  mast,  and  in  rotation  as  officers  of  the  watch, 
under  the  care  and  guidance  of  a  lieutenant  of  each  watch,  while  lectures  and 
exercise  in  mana'uvrcs  of  ships  and  boats,  of  heavy  and  field  guns,  of  small- 
arm  drills  and  landing  parties,  should  be  systematically  taught  them.  At  tho 
end  of  this  cruise,  whicii  should  extend  to  the  Mediterranean,  an  examination 
in  seamanship  should  take  place,  and  the  midsliipmen  would  be  discharged  into 
the  service  afioat,  at  an  average  age  of  18  years,  where  they  would  serve  as 
midshipmen  for  one  year  before  examination  (as  now)  for  sub-lieutenants. 

Thus,  the  whole  course  of  tntining  would  be  two  years  at  college,  and  in  train- 
ing corvettes  as  cadets,  and  one  year's  training  in  practical  gunnery,  and  in- 
struction as  an  oflicer  in  various  duties,  with  the  rank  of  midshipman,  perform- 
ing all  tho  duties  of  a  subordinate  officer,  at  tlie  conclusion  of  which  an  exam- 
ination should  take  place  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  profession,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad.  This  preliminary  education  should  be  followed  by  tho  modification 
of  tho  navlgaliuR  c\u8a,  llv«>  eT^lvoiv  oC  an  examination  for  tho  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant, and  otW  c\\«u^^  \xi  i«li^. 
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('onscious  manner  179,  888. 
Consequen<'es,  pondered  over,  286. 
Construction,  course  of,  598. 
Contempt,  11,  36. 
Tontinuity,  Iaw  of,  692. 
('outouring,  597 

Contents  and  analysis  of  book  read2^225,  280. 
Conversation,  value  and  method,  1<7. 

Addison.  184.  Steele,  184. 

Bacon,  177.  Swift,  179. 

Burieigh,  70.  Taylor,  88. 

Chesterfield,  127.  Temple,  184. 

DeQuincev,  185.  Whately,  178. 

Mackintosh,  386. 
Conversation,  common  faults  in.  180. 
Conversation  and  rea<ling,  108,  112,  150,  228,  229. 
<'onversors,  examples  of  goo<l,  187,  190. 
Tonlova  Cnivcrsity,  642. 
Cornell  t'niversity,  .Military  Tactics,  831. 
Corimreal  Punishment,  344,  £45. 
Correction  and  Punishment,  31,  844. 
Cotta,  as  sn  orator,  168. 
Council  of  .Military  Eilucation,  289,  535. 
Country,  education  of  children  in,  830. 
Course  or  plan  of  life,  97, 
Course  of  reailing,  221. 
Course  of  study,  133,  169, 196. 
Courtesy,  70,  136.  185. 
Court  manners,  24^S. 
Cowley,  A.,  Value  of  a  library,  208. 
Cramming,  480.  491,  549,  791. 
Crates,  cited,  100. 
Crawford,  William  H.,  738. 
Crimwm  War,  ;«1. 

.MLhk  Nightingale's  services,  381. 
Croxet,  Claude  at  \V»»stp<»int,  73.'),  742. 

Metho<l  with  the  Blackboard,  736. 
('r\ing  and  whining,  28. 
Curiosity,14,  41,  112. 
Custom,  or  habit, 

Cuvier,  logical  advantages  of  Natural  History,  477. 
Cyrus,  hut  own  and  ^Is  children's  education,  19. 

Darmstadt,  Drawing  and  other  Models,  704. 
Davidson,  K.  A.,  on  .Me<«hanical  Drawing,  lOl. 

Results  of  Paris  Exposition  of  1866,  701. 
Day,  the  ordering  of  a,  81. 
Death,  277. 
IVebt.  286,  266. 
Defoe,  227. 

Degrees,  .\cademic,  649,  698. 
Demerit,  Marks  of,  705,  918. 
Denux-racv,  Swiss,  and  Schools,  396. 
Demosthenes,  144,  163,  528. 
Deaf-mutes,  Taught  articulation,  401. 
Dk>mark,398,  956. 

Military  System,  a'j6. 

Education  in  Iceland,  000. 
Denny,  Letter  to,  81. 
DeMoroax,  446. 

Thorough  mastery  of  one  Subject,  446.  , 

DoQuincey,  Thomas,  185, 

(Conversation  as  an  -\rt,  185. 

Letter  to  a  person  of  neglected  education,  198. 
DeRussy,  Bene,  727. 
Descartes,  Method  of  Investigation,  469. 
Devotional  exerci.oes,  73,  82,  83. 
Dictionaries,  of  the  Bible,  228. 
D' Israeli,  Literary  Character.  227. 

First  Studies  and  Early  Reading,  227. 
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PllV|r»nc<>«  AS4. 

IHivcV  iVwiiuiMiionii,  tn  KiikUkU  Sorrire.  641, 666. 

l>lM*ipUn<»  tn  MlUUry  i'olh'Kw,  289, 2JW,  671,  680. 

IHMHttfTX ,  IMwmurrt*  of,  4Ua. 

IHwivUnn,  Ap*  «»f,  87,  l»8. 

IMwcivtimi  in  niMHTh,  178. 

l»tiiputiktttm«  146.  lua. 

PlrnvrrMtloiw,  ITtl- 

IHmlmuliition.nK. 

IHKtinclUMin  au«l  rK>fliiltcii«w,  16. 

IHntnixt.Mf.  Hit. 

IMtornkum.  4J,  Si»,  Si». 

IHtMihI  Koiii^»U(«lblllt.v,  r>,St],  678. 

DtxoM,  W.  llKrwoRTii,  Tho  i<wftien,  894.^ 

TIm  StMu^tl  tn  SMiticrliinii,  8U5. 
IVK^nilo  iliwtniun,  4U6. 
iH^llaml  Auit  tin*  'roli»HH>p«)  218. 
lHmtivttoll(b,61,76.271. 
iKtMALh^oN,  Joiix  \\  IIXIW.  486, 

rtujwtrnl  U«nmtn|t.  uml  OoniiM'titireTeRt*,  486. 

K«iurn(inn,  lnff>nniition,  KnowkHlpt',  Scivnco,  466. 

Knitlti>h  unit  (l«nn«n  ^<4*tlillnrKhlpl«,  487. 

C<mnpAnittr«»  t»1uc  of  Kuowl(^lge,  44U. 
Dnwtng,  701. 

Vn*rTlnna,6S4. 


lAn«lM>iiito,271,  684. 
MtlttAn  2n,  (y^,  M7,  C28. 


1Wlini>Iivk«1.7(»1. 
Pr«^i«n,  KAviit  Slilttary  8ch«H)l,  328. 
IHtHw,  St.  'jm,  272. 
l>ruaK«>rY  of  dotAttii,  41,  418. 
Dultiirt«^.tn),lOl. 

l>ul>ttn,  >lilitArv  Orplmn  S««hool.  (T36, 
I)uAnir,  <u«nomi,  8wl!w  Mtlimry  8>-(<ti>in,  WOO. 
PunrtM,  will  pxtitt,  can  Ih>  dtuiiiit«licd,  164,  406. 
Ihiru.Y,  M.,48. 

KHrltcut  nioml  tnflucnco,  148,31)1. 

KiirliiHit  n«ilinKr  117. 

Kariv  iiufiniuiionH,  21,  21)1,  %•!. 

Kuriy  ri:«tn)t.  81,  1%).  870. 

KnniO!(fno)t!t,  16. 

KMt  ln«lln  .<rrvtco,  440. 

RKttnit,  S:i.  ltK>. 

Krontuiiico,  li'itt. 

KtlKTWortli,  Mnria,  67, 118. 

IblinlmrKli  Kovivw,  12U. 

Kilinl»urnli  I'nivowlty,  <54. 

RducAtion.  (lettnvdand  dn«orilKHl, 

IlncHHi,  128.  JKrotv),  487. 

lUmiw,  IK).  Johnson,  369. 

Cnrlvlc,  2(»4,  626.  I^ko.  146. 

I)tHt(>rlin.  48n.  Lowo,  421. 

DoiwIiUton ,  iiVi.  Mnrtinoau,  446. 

VanMluv,460.  Min,4U7. 

Froutto,  616.  Milton,  162. 

UlmiKtonC,  43;).  Purr,  3>;6. 

Uwtho,  i:i  t»oi>t»,  421. 

OoMsmith,  .^17.  Kollin,  17,  26. 

lUnillton,  4tl.  Stiuth,  92,  348. 

lIt>nfW>v,  46i».  Ti'n>|iU',  418. 

llanvlnfl,  467.  \VU.Htely,  424. 

lluxW,474.  Whowrll,  168. 

Educational  StatiMttcji,  Recent,  SiKi. 

(}rci>ce,  407.  8witM>rlAn«l,  888. 

Holland,  400.  Swinlvn,  416. 

Iceland,  411.  Italy,  406. 

Norway,  413. 
Xducation,  do(i!irno«l,  fiirmal,  408, 

Accidental,  of  life,  301,497,  614. 
Moquence,  1«'4,  li5X,  361. 
Kmploymentii,  79.  Sj'iO. 
£ncourn|0^>nien  t,  86 ,  78 . 
Kndoffing,  Burety,  iG,  238. 
Kmulatiun,  Reneron.^  ardor,  120, 166. 
Kndovrmontii,  489,  628. 
JSnidneerinff,  Scliuoln  of, 
ChaUiam,  604.  Weirtpolnt,  776. 


Eo^neerhig,  P^hooU  oC, 

M'oolwieh,  687. 5M. 

Vienna,  818,  814. 
K.NOLAND,  629. 

Military  Syntcm  mad  Schools,  GM^  967. 

Naral  Syntem,  068. 

UniTervitie«,  867. 
EngliMh  Bible.  274. 
Knglixh  Clajwical  S«holar*h;p»,  487. 
KnKliAh  Language,  3)6. 428,  4:A». 
Knglisli  Literature,  3U6. 

KngliNh  and  8<rottiiih  Unircrrities,  490.  5K,  6M. 
Enumus,  223, 87^ 
KHteem  of  others,  67, 126, 142,  870. 
Eutienne,  Adrke  to  a  Teacher,  4& 
Ethics,  611. 
Eton  College,  688. 
Euclid,  198. 461, 
Evening  Hehools.  645. 
EvKRETT,  Edward,  211. 

Uootu,  Ubr&ries,  Reading,  212. 
Examinations, 

l^ompeUtiTe.  441, 666,  789,  800. 

Qualifying,  810,  666 

Oral,  644,  664,  t68,  760. 

Written  and  printed,  296, 66& 

Clasn,  768, 761. 

Graduating,  681. 

Promotion,  68.  820. 

University,  820, 678. 
Examinen,  Staff  of.  667. 
Example,  di).  387, 301. 
Excuratons,  160, 201, 860. 
Exorci-ie,  16S,  808 

Experimental  8cience«i,  490, 469, 4MLG07. 
Experience  and  Knowle<ige,  89,  09, 281. 
Extempore  :>pMking,  lt>2,  166, 

Perfected  into  Oratory,  163. 
Eyes  or  No  Kyeii,  or  Art  of  Seeing,  280,  486. 

FactH,  the  basis  of  scientific  indaction,  491. 
FacnltteR,  culture  of,  418, 421. 

Limitations,  160.' 
F*ith.276. 

Fttuiiliarity,  not  accuracy,  601. 
Family  Reading,  228. 
Fakadat,  Michail,  449. 

J udgnieut,oxiif ting  education  does  nottniD,450 

Natural  Briunce  doveiops  lawH,  462. 

lialwr— Patience— Humility— 456. 
Fanciex,  94. 
Fajiting,  rule,  372. 
Father,  duty  in  education,  87. 
Fear  of  the  Lord,  67,  lUl,  136,  288. 
Fear,  as  a  Motive,  31,  96, 101. 
Feltham,  Company  and  Conversation,  223. 
Female  E<lucaUon,  30,  96^,  646. 
Female  Employments,  888. 
Fencing,  186,  168. 
Fenelon,  26,86,37,43. 
Fiction,  Work*  of,  118, 220, 
Field  .SportM  and  Excuririons.  168. 
Flowery,  (itudte4t  with  an  artist's  eye,  401. 
Fliedner,  Pa.*4tor,  888. 
Fluency  in  i<pcaking,  468. 
Foreign  lanffuagcit.  important  to  a  native,  501. 
Forte«i^ht,  '^7,  280. 
FonsM,  ignonince  of,  247. 
Foundations  oi*  Endowments  480, 627. 

FBANKLIX,  HK.VJAMIN,  212,249, 

Poor  Richard— or  the  Wav  to  Wealth,  249. 

Indebtedness  to  Books,  213 
Franklin  School  honse,  Washington,  686. 
Fiuternal  feelings,  818. 
Free  OommiMions,  649. 
Free  8cholarRliiM,  675. 
Free  services,  2o9. 
French  Language,  188, 202. 

Its  avenues  to  literature,  201, 501. 
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Fkoubi,  Jajtis  Axtiioxt,  615, 

AddrcM  to  Studentu  of  St.  Aodrpw»,  515 

Ancient  KiiglUh  aud  Scotch  I'niTei^itiMi,  616. 

Object  of  Modem  St^honla— High  and  Iiow,  518. 

Kdurution  nhould  pn*|wrp  for  ocrupationfi,  519. 

Higher,  lesii  clAwirAl  nnd  ornamental,  521. 

Literatiin*  an  a  profinviou,  623. 
Frugality,  a5C),3M. 
FULLKR,  TiinwAM,  89, 

Momorj— Boole*— Travel,  90. 
Galleri«3«  of  Art,  235.  613 
GamcM,  of  chance,  43, 
Gardening,  ?J. 

Garriiion,  Library  and  R4>a4iiiig  room,  510. 
Geilden,  l*n>f.  of  Aberdeen,  ♦?J6. 
General  Oulture,  161. 
General  Kdiication,  the  ba.-<iii  of  Profcwional,  i93. 

AuHtria,  di»5. 

BaTttrin,  318. 

£ugl.tnil.  51^. 

Franre,  294. 

Pruwia,  298. 
OK.XCTA,  (rantonul  StatiKticti,  898. 
Genera,  (^hiMrvn'n  School  Ktwtival,  398. 
Genius,  without  vru>doui,  2S4. 
Gentlemen  Cailets  in  KngiiKh  Military  Schoola,  567. 
Geograph\ ,  61.  5H,  i'il. 
Geology,  uo.  4'M}. 

Geometry,  IKi'criptive,  52,  380,736. 
Geometry,  urientitlc  and  practical,  450,  490. 
German' Itible,  274. 

German  Empire,  Naval  Kducntion,  335. 
German  lAuguugeand  Ijlterature,  2u2,  480. 
German  Scholarrihip,  437- 
GirlK,  l-^iueation  of,  StK),  (%2. 

Sir  Thomas  Jlore,  3ft*. 

Admiral  Lonl  (*olIingwo<Ml,  879. 

Walter  Savage  l^ndor,  3*<1. 

Sir  Jaineii  Mockintonh.  3^. 
GtARiH,  Cantonal  .Statifitic8,  393. 
Globoii,  43,  138,  165. 
God,  in  Life  and  tkluration,  81,  8<3,  281. 

Infftructiou  respcetin?,  1<).  60. 

Kororcncc  of,  II,  6S,  76.  «1.  '243,  62^. 

Old  and  New  Te?>tametit  Scrip.,  tcacthing  of,  274. 
GoKTiiR,  Joii.y  WoLTOAX  Von,  '.♦. 

Oarl\]e*H  estimate  of  \Vand«'rj:ilire,  9. 

Pedngt»jric  Province, — Ileverence,  11. 

Fear,  n«it  a  religious  element,  11. 

Keligif>ns,  Kthnicand  I'hi liMophic.il, Reverence,  12 

I^ewon  of  Christ '»•  life  and  teaching,  13. 

Ileverence  for  what  l*  beneath,  14. 

Childn<nN  Aptitude**  nnil  Inclinations,  15. 

Seu.'k'of  the  Iteautiful.  1»J. 

Eanie»tne>«.-*— LiU'riy  of  Action — Art,  W. 
Qoldnmith,  Olivkr,.S47. 

Eimay  on  l'Miicatiou,347. 

Roariling  Si'hoobi,  and  I'rlvate  Schooli,d47. 

Teacher*  and  U!»hrn«,  348. 

TcmiH'ranre,  Hrirdiluxvl,  Frugality , 349. 

Mech:inies,  N'ntuRil  rhilosophy,  Uhetorir,  851. 

Home  Kducatiun,  X>i. 

Kuowledgi'  of  Self  nnd  the  World,  354. 

Foreifrii  Travel— rniv.rj^itie^i, 455. 
Goo.l.brwdiiiiJ,  .fi),  185.  243,  247. 
Ooo<liMi<>u;rh,  <'apt.  J.  U.,  Nav.il  EdUcaHon,  946. 
Gotxl-humor.  1S4. 
Goo<i-mani>er.'«,  186.  248,247. 
Government  of  Family  ami  School.  2n,  81,  41,  75. 
Graduation,  iu  Military  Sch<M>l.<,  r>«0,  703. 
Gnuluation,  Military  Schooli«,  802. 
Grauunar,  41>.  165. 
Gratitude,  1.36. 

Gravitation,  Iaw  of,  defied  bv  Table-turners,  451. 
Graubihiden   Cantonal  Statistics,  S*.3. 
Grs\t  HRJTAiN,.MiUt4iryund  Naval  Sy»temfl, 689, 588. 

Militar)-  K<luc:ition  .and  Schools  635. 

Naval  and  M.'iritime  Schools,  95^. 
Qrerck,  Kingdom  of,  407. 

Kiliicational  Statistics,  408. 

Uiiivemity  of  Athens,  407. 


Gn*ek  Language  and  Literature.  466,  501,  700. 

Historical  development  in  «c)iool,  465. 

Pedngiigteal  entimate,  501.    (■Iail«> tone,  484. 

Chatham  188.  I.nwv,  424 

CicEHo,  107  Niebuhr,  174. 

DcQuincey,2U0. 

Froude,  5*21). 
rin>envrii*h  HoKpltal,  fbr  a  N^val  College,  941. 

NeceK^itv  lor,  by  London  Times  and  E.  J.  Huod,9i8. 
Grimke,  Thomas  K  ,  280. 
Grineus,  Simon,  373. 
Grey,  Lady  .lane,  377. 

Conversation  with  Ascham,  376. 
Grote,  J.,  16. 

Growth,  principle  of,  in  education,  438. 
GunneIl,.Mr.,:jtK). 
(innuerv  Praciice.  016,  321,  943. 
Gymnas'tlcs,  50,  t;3,  3W. 

Habit,  Reliance  of  the  Teacher,  32. 
Habit  of  Mind,  U*l 
Habits,  pergonal,  39^185. 
Hale,  Sir  Matiibw,  «7. 

Advice  to  his  grandsonsj  77. 
Hall,  Juscimi,  SI. 

letter  to  liord  I>enny— onlering  of  •  Day,  81. 

Advice  for  all  M)rts  of  men,  86. 

r^etter  to  Mr.  Milward— .^tudy  and  Meditation,  84. 
HuiiLTON,  Sir  William,  461. 

1-Ulucation  defined,  15, 18,  21. 

Mathematics  as  mental  diecipUne,  461. 
IfaindieRift,  622. 
Handwriting.  176,380. 
Happiness,  102, 147, 277. 
Hurdwicke,  Ix>rd,  233. 
Hardening  the  Body,  349. 
Harrow  School,  modem  side,  692. 
Hartford,  Charter  Oak  Street  School,  665. 
Hassler,  F.  U.,  725. 
Uaxard,  Games  of,  43. 
Hazing,  770,  796. 
Health,  82,  147,  876,  528. 

Overtiske<l  in  school ,  480. 
Heart-knowle«lge,  113.  2(»4. 
Heart- wimloni.  1()2, 188,  285. 
Heart-learning,  48f). 
Heat  and  Klcctricity,  study  of,  494. 
Heine,  cited,  424. 
Hrnfrby.  Arthur,  469. 

Claims  of  liotanical  Science,  469. 
Hercules,  73,  77. 

(Choice,  97. 
Uersciirl,  Sir  Jonx  F.  W.,  467. 

Mathematics  in  school  curriculum,  467. 

Taste  for  rcailing,  20&. 
Uenog,  Colonel,  710. 
High  Si;liools,  Plans  for,  657. 
Uillhouse,  JanK>s  A.,  2u8. 
Hints  on  reading,  215. 
History,  subject  of  Heading  and  .<«tndy,  500. 

liacon.  108.  Ix>cke.  l.'yl). 

Carl  vie,  525.  Mill,.')<»l. 

Chatham,  143.  Nfc>buhr,  172. 

.lohnson,  15,  238.  S<^Igwiek,  228. 

Macaulay ,  614.  Whately ,  113. 

HolHiken,  Stevens  Institute,  tj«A». 
ilonosox,  W.  H.,442. 

(Maxsical  Itistruction  :  its  Use  and  Abuse,  443. 
Holberg,  Bunin ,  3.'i7. 
IloUdavs  for  Childnm,  43.  '-m. 
Home  Education  with  Public  Schools,  28,  362. 
Home  School  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  3tJ9.] 
Homer,  lt><». 
Hone.<ty,  67, 178. 

1I(M)KER,  .loiiN,  Stuily  of  Botany,  472. 
IfortenahiK  as  an  Orator,  1«W. 
Horace,  17,  32.  131,  137,  139, 174,  638. 
Hospital  work  for  Women,  JJ83. 
Ilnughton,  l^nl,  use  of  Translations,  468. 
House-keeping,  ''Hu. 
Household  Ordering  and  Expenses,  867. 
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n»xi.iiT,T.  ir.,478. 

HtiKlv  "f  /^HiUiny,  474. 
ll<iiiiniil«li)KC  Inlliii'uri'  of  JMtnrn.  i\H,  rjZl. 
Iltinitltf  V ,  a  l<*«Hoii  of  M'iniir«,  87<),  iM. 
llilHliiui'lrv,  71),  LVi. 
llytlin,  Kihool  of  Muiik«*try,  824. 

IritUNi*,  K<lui'»tional  ('oiKlllUirif  411. 

lKiioniii<>««,  I'oiimK*'  t"  own.  WJ. 

KiiowtnlKM  i»r  our  own,  Id), 
lllltcnwv  III  Swl(»'rlaii<l  aii«l  IJnltcil  Htat«f,  403. 
Imitft lint  Ion,  I'ii),  i'Si. 
liiilUdvM  fiHtlnit  In  <Miililr«n,  3Ul. 
Iin|Nitl«'nrr,  ''tTiA,  37'.>. 
Iin|Mil"«*,  wt«i|iiin  t>y,2^t. 
Inciluntloii  anil  liicrfNliiIit^',  4'^n. 
IiKlimtrliil  elfnit'iit.  'W,  lOi,  3<M. 

ll|llo|N>ll<ltMIC«*,  Wt,  J>IS. 

jnillan  ('a<li«t4Ul|ii(,  67u,  677. 

Infnnirv,  T^mI. 

liiMin^ni'i',  iiutiin'.  kln*h,  an<l)>nwpr,  8x7. 

Iliiron-u'toim  and  liKlimt,  HSM,  8Ul. 
liifonnitliiiii,  not  itluratloii,  4'Ui. 
I  literal  It  iiilo,  int. 

InniNHtor,  In  Military  Hnli(H»lM,  'Mi,  537,  7rj3. 
liiMtiiii*llvi«  oplnloiin,  117. 
Ititf'lh'rtiial  tittualloii,  474. 
IiiV(«Nll){iilloii.  (iirtiltv  of,  4M'.). 
Itu.T,  Ktiiicatlonal  Stallttlrii,  4(N{. 
Iwirrattw,  t>xani)»U«  of  wImi  iltM'l|»lliio,  27. 

Jarrv,  Oaiioral.AtMI. 

JplTitMon,  Thomas.  7'-M,  727. 

JiMit,  nnlijiM'tft  rx«<ui|it  from,  177. 

JpiitiT,  In  S.mIHv,  IHl. 

Job,  Hook  of,  '.^1. 

JohiiNon.  .MainiiPl,  1M7,  2<)'2,  STt'X 

Travol,  lllMtory,  l>rintinir.  2:tK. 

(^onvorNitllonnl  jmihjt,  1H7. 

TaliMiti*  an«i   Kdnralion,  iVM. 

CluMlrnl  Stiiilirii.  im. 

roriMiml  rniiMuiMMit,  ]r»l),  8il3. 
Joni*f«,  .\Km*it  KlixalM*Mi ,  iiHfi. 

Mvi'r|Mio1  TnilnliiK  SrIitKil  for  NurMsi,  «'SK4. 
Jituvn,  Sir  Willlniu,  .'«iH. 
Ju«l)(iiunit,  want  of,  in  (MlnratiMl  tnrn,  4rA 

TraliHMl  tiv  iiatiimi  iH>if»tin«,  4r>'J,  U>(1. 
•Iiiki*fi,   I'rof*. ,  n4M-l<i«Mitnl  liina   t<>  (leoloKy,  477. 
Junior  Militarv  .ShiNiln,  Hii7. 

AiiHtrIa,  mi. 

KiikI'iiiiI.  M], 

Krinn',  2^7. 

I'niHuIn,  •Jl»7. 

llnltiHl  StaloH,  K'JTi,  Hr>7,  HIh. 
Juvunal,  176. 

Kalin,  Itaron,  306. 
Kiint.  Kin'uiiirl,  26. 
Kiel  Naval  Ara.toniv,  im 
Na^t^itinn  Svlioo],  '.m. 
Ki>niir<l> .  (i«n.  Shaw.  S4>liool  Militarv  Drill,  872. 
Kiii<ll«T  Hall.  Mllltjirv  MiimIo  SrliiH>l,h2(>. 
Knox.  .I.ihn.  616,  Wil. 
Kiiowl««lt;«<,  lovo  of,  15. 

Kno\\li>.l>{'.  l!«  notwliMiro  or  o<luoation,  480,  480. 
KnowliMltto,  aii.l  VM^iloin,  16,  1(K).  27U. 
Kyrh*,  John,  tlui  .Man  uf  Kutw,  25(5. 

lA]>or.  HO,  81.  2<)4,  626. 

I.alionilorv  work,  41W. 

UIIruvrn\,  127. 

J  July  .faiio  <Jn\v,  377. 

fAiid  .Mmi<«urin'^,  or  Surveying  School,  G61. 

L*M>oii,  Uai.tku  S..  377. 

Imaginary  Convir-Jatlon,  377. 
liRn)(ti'iK<\  romniand  of,  how  (n^f ,  124. 

rhatham,  144.  MoH'.  372. 

Mniuirhaui,  103.  Nicbuhr,  176. 

rut,  165.  * 


UncmffM,  IM,  445.  444. 
Anrhrnt,  VH,  461,  ¥6. 483,  M& 
Mo-km.  201.  .Wt.  544. 
I     lAbor  nf  maiktrrinf .  VA,  12^. 
:     Farultkfi  exrrH]i«il,  VA.  44<. 
'  f jatin  lAfiffuagr  sad  lisecBtar*.  HfV. 
,     Chatbiun,  5<tf».  MiStco.  1$4 

I     I)Miiiincev,201.  Nie-ohr.  171. 

Hal#-,  77. '  V%i^tfr.  M5. 

lAtin  iMtkf^nneiti  in  fVoCrh  l"nf»-»r«;Tie«.  T«>. 
•Mlliury  .-Jrhoobi,  2f7,  301,  ^rL,  .ilr,  »45. 
Value  amixneil  in  Mftrks,  6«  i . 

IjaujCht«r.  l»j. 

llATati^r,  1S4.  • 

iIawh  of  Nature,  450. 
iljaw,  TrsMle  or  Profenrion  of,  IXA^X'Sl. 
il>eam,  by  tinohini^.  4%. 

'  f><*HrnHr,  o>ij«irt  of  f^luc^tion  to  nuke  a  gnmL,  417. 
I  li(*aniln((  ami  Kxperience,  447. 
iLearnin(i(.  LVi. 

l/m'tun*,  and  the  Rook,  romparpfl.   ISS.  472. 
Valni*  fftr  arcuratr  kn<»«Ie>l^,  1J3,  4#7. 

li<«fnjy,  M.'Oor-Ceneral,  fj36. 

Ii4!ndinic,  and  nuretyfhip,  2^JS. 

Iit>nt,  372. 

l.4>Kny,  on  Kilacatkm  in  Spain,  CMS,  873. 

litMwon  on  lUitanv,  491. 

Utt4'r-writinK.  141, 372.  38^. 

I^xiiif^ton  Military  In<ititute,  ^25. 

Ulieral  tfiluration,  diflierent  a#peftii,  \i€i^  417. 


JohnM.n,  356. 
I>nrke,  14.^. 
Iyiw«,  421. 
Marmular,  23?*,  440. 
Mill,  41«9. 
MiltAu,  151. 
Niebuhr.  149. 
Ow»^,  476. 
Tfoiple,  417. 
Tyndall,  4S1. 
Whatelj,  H«. 
^Tiewdl,  4o8. 
WUMon,  483. 


lJafon,ie8. 

CarU  le,  624. 

(Chatham,  129. 

Do<lt>rlln,43t^. 

I)onald>ioii,  436. 

l>i!gnln(M>v,  r.«3. 

(llailMtonu,  4:i3. 

Karntlay,  ^T). 

Knmdo,  616. 

OoldHmith,347. 

Hamilton,  18. 

Hale,  77. 

Huxley,  478. 

Jarobx,  4''{7. 
Library ,  206,  2u0,  215. 
LIlM'rty  of  Artion    15. 
Me,  and  L>ing,  38. 
I*lfe,  147,  27H. 

I.it;ht,  ty|ie  of  silent  Influence,  388. 
IJnnii'Ufi,  471. 

literature,  an  a  vocation,  194. 
Literature,  of  knowledt;<e,  and  power,  199. 
Ut4-rature,  |Kirt  of  liboral  culture,  419,  500. 
I.lt4>rary  character,  227. 
bifitener,  184. 
Ix)cal  Attachment,  211. 
Um?kk,  John,  146. 

f^NMiv  on  Studv— aimfl  and  method,  145. 

Univen«itv  KNtiiiiate  of  hi«  PhiloMphy,  340. 
Ix»(cical  Faculty,  488. 
lAiirie,  196,608. 
Ixivlug  heart,  204. 

lA>ve,  a  motive  to  Ktndy,  and  work,  45. 
Ixjwth,  Reply  to  \Varburt4)n,  *«. 
Luxeni,  Cantonal  i^tatidtics,  8^, 

liTKLL,  8[R  OlIARLIU,  475. 

Claimii  of  phvHical  iicience,  475. 
Ltttox,  I^kp  Edward  Bulwer,  272. 
Blanagoment  of  money,  265. 

Maoaul-AT,  Thomas  B.,  206. 

Travel  and  History,  288. 

Uheral  studiefi  for  civil  mrvice,  440. 
.Mackikto.hii,  Sir  JAMBi),  Kuniliar  LeCters,  386. 
Man  of  Rowi,  l*ope'5  picture,  257. 

The  orijcinal,  258. 
Mandoville,  lOt. 
.Manly  ex«rrl>>ic«,  87, 159. 
Manner!*,  defined,  and  tbIuo,  136,  185,  248. 

Chatham,  186.  SteiUe,  2M8. 
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Mannen  defined ,  and  Talue, 

CheHtcrfield,  124.  RoUin,  89. 

Kmenion ,  243.  8wia ,  244. 

Laudor,  m 
Maptii,  and  map  drawing,  43. 
Mai^garct  More,  374. 
Martinean,  Janitw,  44f 
Manual  labor,  351,  5Ul. 
Manulkcturpni,  value  of  books  to,  210. 
Mathematics,  Mubjoct  of  studr,  467,  486. 

DeQuincey,  197.  Mill,  60G. 

Hole,  78.  Temple,  4^8,  594. 

Uamiltou,  461.  Ilenwhul,  457. 

Whewell,  4M. 
Mathematien  Tersun  Philosophy,  461. 
Mathomatical  rea.t/iiiiiiK,  114,  197,  463,  436. 

Dangt'nt  and  difflcultiu«,  404. 
Marriage,  27U. 
Manual  labor,  107. 
Manner,  I'owcr  of,  391. 
Manfiflotd,  K.  I)  .  <21. 

ilLttorv  of  Military  Arademy,721. 
Manoflrtil  Jarod,  724,  7:i4. 
Maria  Theresa,  Mucatiuu  of  an  offlcer,  806. 
Marlborough  r'nlb-gi*.  594. 
Maritime  SohrmlH,  S»\  :  34,  664,  885. 
MarkA,  tv  do.>«uaatu  rflative  valuex  of, 

Arithmetic.  44.'i,  077.       German,  581. 

Algebra,  5>^.  <}reek,  545,  6m. 

Caleulu!!,  «114.  HiMory ,  545,  589. 

Chemii(trvv>Sl, 5:41, 614.  Mathemaric4,545,677,582, 

Cla.^!«ic8,  677.  5?i9.  58J,  «13. 

Mtxiem,  545,  677.        Mechanictt,  691. 

Dictation.  5H9.  Natural  I'hiloHophy  691., 

EngH:<h,  (A'j,  577,  589.   NatunU  i4(ienc<>M, 591 

KreiK-h,  't4'>,  577,  5>fi).     Pruferithmal  .SubjectA,  681, 

Geogriph V ,  5S3,  689.  b>i2,  691. 

Ueoiogy ,  &HI.  Other  Studitei,  691,  910. 

Geometry,  5lil. 
MarkH  for  nt-itation^  and  examinations,  577, 689, 763. 

ina.<ti4ifl(!ation  by,  762,  910. 
McDongnl,  Report  on  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  763. 
Mealx,  53,  83. 
Meunii  and  Knds,  229. 
Me.ijfureM,  49. 

BiechauicM,  value  of  books  to,  216. 
Meditation,  83,  150. 
Memory,  89,  112. 
Mc'nippa'4,  lr.7. 
MenMunition,  40). 
Meiibil  Training,  488,  498. 
Morit,  rule  of  ap(»nintiucnt  and  promotion,  789. 
Merit-Poll,  7«a.  9U». 
Methodic  in  Military  Schools,  291, -900. 
Metn>|X)litan  I'itv,  53^^ 
Method  of  Studying,  110,  225,  228,  230. 
Melz,  Military  S'ohool,  289. 
Military  Art  and  Tactics,  154,  159. 
Military  Education  and  ik'hfHils.  in 

Austria,  4(>9,  803.  Saxony,  828. 

navaria,317.  8pain,  665. 

France,  131,  274,  287.     Switxerkind,  399.  706. 

(inmt  HritHin,  519,  686.  Unitc<l  Stateo,  716. 

Prmwia,  277,  297. 
Military  Drill  and  Instruction  in  (ivll  Schools, 

Amherst,  880.  Lexington,  826. 

Alexandria,  831.  Norwich,  857. 

Cheltenluun,  646.  Wabash  College,  881. 

Kt«m,  547. 

Ithaca.  829. 
Military  Drill  in  Public  Schools  generally,  867,869. 

Chaulwick,  870.  Partridge,  840. 

Molineux.  867.  Smith,  823. 

.Miltcm,  865. 
Military  Schools  and  Colleges, 

Aldenihot,  611.  Handharst,  669. 

L  Chatham,  594.  Shoebunness,  66,  616. 

Drui<den ,  328.  Vienna,  818. 

11 V  the,  624.  West  Point,  721. 

Munich,  318. 
Militia,  United  States,  717,  836. 


MnL,  JoH9  Stuart,  497. 

Education,  iu  its  larger  and  narrower  sense,  497. 

Proper  function  of  a  Cniwrrtty,  498. 

iScotch  and  Englii^h  Cniveri<itics  cmnpared  490. 

(ieneral  School  Education*  scientific  and  lib.,  600. 

M(»dem  languag(»i,  Hi^itory,  Gei>graphy,  6(H>. 

^rcek  ami  Latin  languag«fi«.  and  literature,  601. 

Limitations  to  classical  Ktudies — science,  504. 

Biathematici<,  pure  and  applied^xperiments,607. 

Logic,  l*h>i<inU>gy,  and  Psychology,  509. 

Politics,  Hi}<tor>  ,  Ei'onomics,  Jurisprudence,  510. 

Inteniatl4inal  liaw,  Ueligiun,  Ethics,  511. 

Art  and  .K.'<thetlc  culture.  Poetry,  513. 

Di<<ciplii)e  of  active  life,  514. 
MiLTOM,  John,  151,  207. 

Letter  to  ."'auiuel  llartlib,  161. 
.Mind,  the  baxi.s  of  real  distinction,  272,  861. 
Mim-ellancous  residing,  176. 

Modem  Dep:irtment  in  Classical  Schools,  646,  698, 
MiMlern  Languages,  50,  683,  948. 
Mo»lesty,70.  370. 
.Moliueux,  Eli  ward  L.,  867. 

Phy-'ical    Exercises    and    Military    Drill    in    all 
.'rchotils,  8<)7. 
.Moltke,  and  the  Prussian  StafTc,  301,  303. 
Money,  its  acquisition  and  management,  249. 

Bacon.  255.  L\tton,  *i<'>5. 

Burleigh,  75.  Pope,  357. 

Eranklin ,  249.  Ta\  lor,  2*j0. 

.Monologue,  not  con venvitiou ,  l9l. 
.MontJtigne  cit^nl,  424. 
Montet<4{uieu,  12t>. 
.Moon,  G.  W.  21  >S. 
.Mo<>r»  in  S|Miin,  642. 
Moral  tMucatiou,  740. 
.Moral  Philosophy.  150. 
Moral  .Science  Tripos,  499. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  3>;9. 

Letters  on  the  wlucation  of  his  children,  370. 
Moeeley,  llev.,  538,  687,  815. 
Morning  hours,  876. 
Motives  for  study,  78, 156. 
Music,  in  education,  159. 
Music,  Military,  Kneller  Hall  School  of,  626. 
Much,  not  3Iany ,  rule  for  reading,  230,  441. 

National  Defense,  837. 

Nation,  Eilmation,  re«{uired  by  the  Ago,  689. 

.Nature,  274,  284,  450. 

Naturalist.  341,  473. 

.Natural  lUstor}-,  63,  61,  478,  476. 

.Natural  Philaoophy.  78,  350. 

Natural  .Senery,  K*,,  275,  514,  723,  750. 

Natural  Sciences,  359,  45»3,  484. 

Naval  Architects,  332,  686. 

Naval  EnginiH^rs,  8*28.  (>36. 

Naval  Schools  and  Education, 

Austria,  :j3l.  L'nit4Hl  .<^tates,  895,  959. 

England.  958.  PruMsia,  331. 

France,  d^iO,  968. 
Navigation  Schools,  S3f\  331,  835,  927. 
Navy  and  Naval  Aflairs, 

Austria,  a53.  German  Empire,  385. 

Denmark,.  828.  Norway  and  Sweden,  826* 

EngUind.  583.  United  States,  886. 

France,  329,  958. 
Necker,  Madame,  297,  298,  840, 846. 
Neglecteil  education,  remedies  for,  193. 
Newman,  J.  11.,  English  Protestant  Bible,  274. 
New  Testament,  273,  274. 
NiRBCHR,  Grorub  B.,  16U. 

Letter  on  study  of  Philology,  170. 

NlUUTlNQALR,  FloRRNCF.,  881 . 

Services  iu  the  Crimean  War,  381. 
Nightingale  Memorial  Fund.  888. 

St.  Thomas  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  883. 
Non  multa  sed  multum,  91,  521. 
Normal  Schools  in  S)»ain,  64.%. 
Norway,  Blilitary  and  Naval  System,  827. 

Recent  School  Legislation,  688. 

School  Statistics,  413. 
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Note  Book,  73,  90. 
Nuvtt'lj*,  Un»;»«l  «n.l  Philosophy , 522. 
Number!',  s.vi»|Kit»iy  of,  23. 
NurAM  for  lI.iHultal  m^rvlrv,  3s3 

Nii^htincnlo  •<  und  Tnitiilnn  School,  883. 

Liverpool  Tniinlng  School,  8:W. 

Oathfl,  ▼ulRaritv  of.  70. 
0»»eill.»nce,  2.'<,  82.  57. 
OMltpitory  AtU'iidnnco,  646. 
ObnerTation,  h:»hlU«  of,  58. 
Obntinaoy,  l»unl-«h.iblc,  88. 
Ot'oiipation,  cholit*  of,  7»*,  107,  278. 

Ktluratioii.  tr.iiuln^  for,  49),  51J» 
OfllwrH,  SpjH'ial  rrainint;,  of, 

OoiiiiuI.**IoihmI,  tVft,  <>ll.  21 

N<)nrominU"<lom>«l,  6iM>,  018. 

Artlllerv,r>S.'>,  t\\'.l 

EnjCin*"*'!^.  3n7,  585,  694,  904. 

Infant rv,  312,  577. 
OM  ajre,  170,  27S. 
Oltl  TcitiiuuMit.  274. 
Ono-.«iil(tliie.44  of  mind,  486. 
Orilor  and  pinn'tuullty,  39,  00 
Oniti>ry,  tniinniv:  fnr.'l-W,  l(?l,  1(K>,  358. 

RoiuUnj;,  vrritiuc,  and  mtnlitAtion,  167. 

llnmtfham,  101.        Cicero,  160.  Wtt,  165. 

Ofid,  citod,  177. 
Owen,  Kirhanl,  470. 

Claim.1  of  Natural  HL^tory,  476. 

PapiQ  riows  of  fMuration,  21. 
Paukt,  Urorje  K.,  478. 

l*hv»loloj»v,  478. 
Painting,  i>l2. 
PuU>v,  Willlnm,  15. 
PrtnMital  Dutitw,  IV),  ai3. 
Paris  Intonuttiiuml  KxUibition,  701. 

P.IKR,  SVMITKL,  3'i5. 

Indu.<(tri:ii  Klemcnt  in  Kemale  Kitucation,  366. 
Penal  U>;;i.<datioii  and  Kiiur.itionyd'io. 
I'niverjiitit^  of  Kn>rland,  3ii7. 
P.iRTRiDuc,  .\Li»EN,  SltMuoir,  725.  731,  882. 
Syi«t4.»m  of  National  IK»fi*nr<»,  887. 
Objections  to  American  Colle}»»':«,  883. 
Plan  of  Military  and  hitemry  Institute,  «40,  848 
Memorial  Adverse  to  National  Military  Schools. 
Patience  of  thou>;ht,  455 
Putrlotii<m,  141. 
Pakkkr,  t'liAKLKs  Stuaut,  4^*5. 

Historical  development  of  (}re<*k  and  Latin,  465. 
PivM'o  and  War,  edueutiou  for,  15t,  15S. 
PiMlautrv,  IS,  2W,  ;<J9. 
Pedestrian  Kxcursions,  847,  852,  8*T2. 
Pi'unl  U>frislation  and  Kducatiou,  305. 
IVnmannhip,  170,  309. 
Perseus,  Ki'i. 
Perielw,  185. 
Pemeption,  469. 
Perneverani-e.  279.  286. 
Personal  ll:ibit«,  40. 

Philip  of  MactHlon,  and  Cxm*  of  Persia,  19 
Philoloi^y  and  Philolojdcal  Btudlc*,  170. 
Philosophy,  9<J,  401,480. 
PhilikM)phical  Siciene«»s,  461. 
IMioelon,  silence  of,  528. 
Photc>(rraphy,  c<mrM>  of,  603. 
Phyi-ical  Kducation  and  Traininjr,  56,  68,899. 
llaniard.  868,  Ul5.         M<»Ilneux,  S67. 
Milton,  l.->0,  8*.5.  Ooldsmith,  349. 

Phy.icil  <Joojrraphy,472. 
PiiysiraJ  S'ieTU'c,  claiju.'t  aAsi)rt4><l  bv, 
Acklaud.  479.  Uwe,  4*i>. 

Airy,  448.  Lvell.475. 

CuYier,  677.  OWen,  476. 

Duruy,  60.  Pajret,  478. 

Jaraday,  450.  Tvndall,  481. 

(JoI.Lsniiih,  350.  Vanjriian,  446. 

Hcnfn«y,  4t2^.  \VllH.»n,  483. 

Jlooker,  472. 
Huxley,  473. 


PhyslcA,  how  taught,  60,  479,  481,  495^ 

Physiology.  478,  479,  496. 

Pierce,  FraukUn,  National  MiUtaiy  Scliool,8G&. 

Pietv,  culture  of,  70 

Wttj  Thomas,  L<>tten>  to,  189. 

Pitt,  \V..  the  Great  Commoner,  129. 

IMtt,  Willlun,  training  as  an  Oratur,  165. 

Plato  cited,  19,31,503. 

Plays  and  l'a5tinM»,  27,  40,  338. 

Plutarch  cited,  17,  20,  39,  1»). 

Poetry,  in  higher  odneation,  1»j5,  174. 

Mill,  613.  »lilton,  157. 

Polilirs  and  Politic*l  economy,  134,  610. 
Politeness  40, 1.^5,  243. 
Polyt*»chnic  School,  Pari^,  in  l.Se9,  298. 

(*ouncil  of  Improvement,  21)4. 

Studies  and  Methods,  2Ji5. 

Kxpense.s  to  l*upil.s  and  .<tato,  294. 
Ponderation,  appli«»d  to  stu<I)cs,  422,  545. 
Poor  Richard,  or  the  Way  to  Wealtli,  MS*. 
PoPK,  Alkx4m>kr,  14,  104,  387. 

Man  of  Ross,  or  the  true  Use  of  WeiUtb,  227. 

Dunciud— IMctureof  SchooU  and  UniTenitks,) 

POTTLR,  ALONZO,  215. 

Hand  Itook  for  llending,  221. 

Advantages  of  .vience,  215,  222 
Praise,  87,  128,  370. 
Pray  era,  46, 113. 
Preble,  Capt.  Ueorgo  II.,  (Jrowth  of  U.  S  Narv.J 

Mihtary  and  Merchant  Marine,  Tonnage,  >^. 

IJnc  Ohicors,  Warrant  OfBcep*,  Marino  Vorpt*,  8^1. 

Staff  Officers— Volunteer  Officers,  8;-»2. 

Stilling  Vessels— .Sailing  and  Stivini  Veswels,  898. 

Midshipmen  in  Naval  AciJeuiy,  894. 
Pn^•onceplions,  110. 
l*rpfaee  and  (Contents  of  a  Rook,  225. 
PrctjudiccA  and  MisconceptioUiS,  149 
Presence,  Power  of,  391. 
Pride,  371. 
Priestly,  217. 

Private  or  Home  Education,  22. 
PriM8,  88. 

l*robiibilitie3.  Proximate  judgment  in,  452. 
Probation  in  Appointmeub*,  7'Jl . 
Pnwirtvsis,  156. 

l*rodicuK,  Choice  of  Ilorculefl,  97. 
Profanitv   70,917. 
Profession.il  Tinning  of  Military  Olllren. 

Austria,  im  Frau»*e,  288. 

Ravaria.  821.  Prussia ,  2lM. 

England,  005.  Uniteil  Stat«>,  719. 

Profcssorfi,  in  MilitAry  and  Naval  8choc>L<i,  299, 299, 

988. 
Programme  of  French  Special  iVhoola,  49. 
Promotion,  Ba»is  and  Manner  of, 

Phiglish  Senrice  and  Schools,  552. 

Fn'uch,  21>9. 

Pru^ian,  300. 
l*ronunciation  of  Tjatin,  154 
Proportionate  Judgment,  465,  485. 
Public  and  Private  8ohool.4,  comparetl,  21,  22. 
Public  School  (>>mmis8ion,  Report,  483,  549. 
Punctuality,  40,  247. 
Punishment,  time,  manner,  and  degree,  83. 

Cruel  and  Unusual  dineanlcd,  85. 

3!ilitary  Schools,  765. 
Purchase  System,  in  Knglish  Serrlce, 
Pursuits  of  Utoratnre,  quoted,  199,  X21. 
Puzzled  state  of  mind,  114   148. 
I*ythagorean  I^etter,  291. 
Pythagorean  silence,  184 

Qualifying  Examination,  564. 
Qualities  of  a  good  Ma;«ter,  80. 
Quantity,  science  of,  462. 
Queen 's'Cadefji,  at  Sandhurst,  566,  575. 
Questions  on  a  Book  or  Lesson,  112, 

Preliminary-,  m:  Socratic,  112. 
Quarreling,  230. 
Quiutllian  cited,  20,  21,  27,  43, 16R 

Public  and  Private  Education,  23. 
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iUillerj,  128. 192. 

Bunnden,  17, 19. 

Rathbone,  \v.,  Nnrse'ci  Home,  383. 

Bawliiuoii,  R.,  School  Drill,  873. 

Risadiag,  the  art  of,  4Si. 

Beading,  hintA  reapoctiag,  215. 

AjicliAiu.  877.  Johnson.  308. 

Bacon,  1(13.  Landor,  878. 

Carlyle,  203,  525.  Potter,  220,  210. 

Collingwood,  320.  8«d{cwirk,  227. 

Dei^uiocey.  193.  Watt*,  215. 

D'  UraeU.  ^27.  Whately .  104. 

Orimlce,  230.  Vail,  21o. 

Beading  and  Diticourae  or  Conference,  150 
Beading  and  KeHcotion,  150,  222,  230,  277. 
Beading  and  Writing,  224. 
Bea4liug  for  OirU.  W. 
Rea<ly  inen,  t08,  185. 
Reanoning  with  children.  3B. 
Reasoning,  diiTvrcnt  kinds,  110,  485. 

Mathematical,  408, 

Prohleuiatieal,  455,  464,  435. 

PhiloHophic^,  404.      . 
Beoeptive  Faculty,  489. 
Becresitioiui  of  children,  42. 
Reed,  E.  J.,  Naval  College,  942. 
Reflection,  222,  229,  277. 
Religion,  10,  134,  512. 
Religious  Culture  and  Work,  134. 
Religious  0)j<t>rvauce'(  at  National  Schools,  916. 
Reoidciice,  of  University  Studcut.n,  695. 
Reward.^  and  encnunigt;ujont:<,  87. 
Revcrunce,  9,  H7,9;,  135. 

Importance  in  ClulJrun'a  Culture,  10. 
Reviews  of  loMsonii  and  books,  57, 15S,  176. 
Rh«t4.ric,  1»52,  851,  858. 
Rick,  A.  II.,  211. 
Riches,  u>e.-j  :ind  abu!«c,  2.57. 

Scemiu'.;,  nr  lU'ul  Contempt  of,  250,  200. 
Riding,  l^*},  15y.  771. 

Rod,  ludi-icrimiuute  Cse  of,  81,  314,  315,  3o3. 
Romance  n>:id!ii!;,  .350,  380. 
Rote  memory,  113. 

Rou^e,  Adiuiral  II.  J.,  Naval  Education,  945. 
Rcssu,  Military  System,  713. 

Military  education,  714,  954. 

Sailor*,  .special  in.<«truction  of,  927. 

Sainte  Itintuvc  on  Chostcrfleld'ii  I^ettors,  125. 

SaLimnnca.  University,  642. 

galariiM,  of  Tcu-her*  and  UnhcrM,  409,  413. 

England,  in  Qoldttmtth's  time,  848. 
Sandhurst.  K«>yai  MiUtary  College,  541,  559. 

Ilwtory,  559. 

.lunitir  i>ep:irtment,  560,563. 

Senior  Department,  560. 

Cadet  <\»llege.  5*W. 

StJiir  College,  5»I2,  566. 

Que^Mi's  and  Indiiin  Cadetfihlps,  674. 

Staff  of  (tovernment  and  Inntruction,  576. 

Kegulations  for  Adnii!4iiion,  587. 

System  and  Value  of  31arki<,  577,  681. 

S'ubjwt.-  and  ('our>«e  of  .Study,  582. 

Competitive  examination,  667. 

Examination  Tor  Direct  Commiwdonii,  541. 

Select  Committt^  on,  562 

RetultH  and  £xpen<liture,  567,  584. 

PajmentJJ  hy  Cadet«,  578. 

Vnw  Commirt.iion'*,  5tJ9. 
San  Francinco,  AclKMjlhouiicfl.  675. 
Sarcasm  and  ••everitv.  86,  76,  174, 177. 
Saxony,  Kingdom,  323.  95K. 

Military  (V)Ilege  at  Dn'Milon.  323. 
SchalThausen,  Canfonnl  ^tatLtticn,  893. 
Scherr,  Thomas.  Swiw  Reformer,  401. 

Deaf  mute  taught  .\rticulation,  401. 

Tniining  College  at  Kusnacht,  402. 

Exile  fh>m  Zurich,  4<>2 
Scheme,  or  plan  of  ntudv,  150,  360. 
ScholarHhip.  deUghts  of,'83,  230. 
School  FeDtivaU  and  Uolldays,  398. 
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8choolhou)«es,  Plans  of,  667, 

Baltimore,  Primary,  677. 

Hartford,  Charter  Oak  <^nuied.  666. 

Hoboken,  Stevens  Institute,  687. 

New  York  Primarv,  681. 

Springfield,  High  School,  684. 

San  Francisco,  Primary  School,  675. 

Wa-^hlngton,  Franklin,  «8rt. 

Wa-thington,  Uallach,  688. 

Worcesti'r,  Tity  High  .School,  667. 
SkrhooU,  variety  and  offlce,   280,  581. 
School  work  in  Zurich,  4<»1. 
Schvryz,  r.intoHBl  SLitistics,  893. 
Science  in  S<'h«v»l  Curriculum,  477,  489. 

Oeneral  iieijieft,  47»>.  485. 
Scienres,  cla^iilicatlon  of,  469,  478,  476. 
Science  deritKHl,4.r.,4lM). 

Exactness  and  power,  485. 
S<-ientific  t'orps.  in  Military  System,  585,  586. 
Scientific  Ifjformation,  487. 
Scientific  Tmining,  4'<.',  4?>7. 
ScoTLWD,  Publir  instruction,  686. 

Secondarv  S«h'>ols,  095. 

Universiti.-..  :i.'.^,  »J94 

English  K^imnfc,  4'^^,  516. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  413. 
Scriptun**,  how  to  study,  108. 
Se:imen,  Schools  for  'J27. 

England,  t>3  ',  '.•5S.  Austria,  a34. 

France,  :W  >,  '.♦•'Jl.  958.     United  Statci,  939. 
Sec^mdary  ?*<'hoois, 

France.  47. 

Si'otlaiil.  »)95. 

Spain,  '".IS. 
SiHTrtirv  (if  Military  Council,  538. 
S<HU.vi<k.  riifli.irine  M.,  229. 

iteadiiu'  lor  (iirls,227. 
.^•intf,  arr  "f".  ■_''■{•*. 

Self,  anl  -..ih-m."*,  95,  178,  18i),  184. 
S«.:fartivit..  lo,  2*i. 
!S«'ir«"«intri>;    ■.»•). 
Self-clu.i-ioM.  li.lps  to,  23,  28. 

Ilook^,  •J'i.  .T),  nr,.  \V..rk.  218. 

K\-nui)lc.i.  JJ.  LM  r.  Dau»:ers  of,  31. 

.Self  kfio.vl."  1.'.-, «.» ;,  12S.  150,  'iSij,  ;i54. 
.'"elf  <»ve  aril  .\  iMlom.  :i»,  'li'*. 
Self  IX  imiiiarion,  I'vi,  A't'I. 

""ellar.  I'r.»f.  lniv»T^it\  Kntrance  Examination,  696 
.Sen.iM.  cirel.  2.J,  2  i.  !»7,  225. 
Senior  ivpirmi-nt  at  Sandhurst,  619. 
jScn-tes.  « 'ill r lire  »»f,  4Sl. 
Seiisn  lilt. ,  *.»T. 
Sevijrne,  lit  trers  by.  386. 
Sex,  in  ••ilniM'ion,  370. 
Shaft-burv,  '2:1'). 
Shak.-iKMre,  !»2.  2.30.. 
.Sheridcn,  I'll. nil  IS,  on  Khetoric,  350. 
.Sherman.  Uoirer.  'll'.K 
Shipbuilding,  In-truct.ion,  332,  928. 
Ship-practite,  or  Se.imanship,  y43. 

Naval  Aca.Iemv.  914.  tril. 
Shot-bury ne««s,  .School  of  Gunnery,  616. 
Shyness,  17H. 

SlDNKY,  Sir  IlKNRr, 

Ijctter  to  his  Son,  69. 
SiDNKY,  Sm  IMllLll',  231. 

Letter  on  Travel,  'Jii'i. 
SielH'r,  Johanne««,  4<.H). 
Silence,  time  for,  VM,  528. 

Seldom  re|M»nted  of,  86. 
Simplicity    43,  90. 
Simring,  5»>,  68. 
SIsUThools,  Charitv,  883. 
Skill,  Mechanical,  291. 
Slwp,  81.  147.  158. 

Smattering  of  knowledge,  104, 107,  862. 
Smart,  but  ill  natured  words,  128. 
Smith,  Col.  Fmncis  IL,  825. 
Smith.  Ooldwix,  408. 

SairrH,  Sid.xby,  too  much  LaUu  and  Greek,  442. 
Socratei,  84,  97. 
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iUillerj,  128. 15^ 

Bunnden,  17, 19. 

Rathbone,  W.,  Nurse's  Ilonic,  385. 

RawliosoQ,  R.,  School  Drill,  873. 

BeadiDg,  thn  art  of,  4tf. 

Bndinf ,  hints  respectiag,  215. 

AMrhAni,  877.  Johnson.  208. 

Baron,  1<13.  Landor,  870. 

Carlylo,  203,  525.  PotU5r,  220,  219. 

Collingwood,  320.  Scdffwick,  227. 

I)f<2uioccy,  193.  WatU,  215. 

D' Israeli,  227.  WhHt«ly,  104. 

Orimke,  23<).  Vail,  215. 

Reading  and  Discourse  or  Conference,  150 
Reading  and  Ueflection,  InO,  222,  ZSO,  '177. 
Reading  and  Writing,  224. 
Reading  for  Girls.  2£i. 
Ready  men,  108,  is 5. 
Reasoning  with  children.  8G. 
Reasoning,  different  kinds,  IIG,  485. 

MHthcmatical,  4«I3, 

Problematical,  455,  464,  4S5. 

Philo:(ophicul,  4<>4.      . 
Receptive  Faculty.  4S9. 
Recreations  of  children,  42. 
Reed,  E.  J.,  Naval  College,  942. 
ReflecUon,  222,  229,  277. 
Religion,  10,  134,  512. 
Religious  Culture  and  \^ork,  134. 
Religiou.4  Olnervunces  at  National  Schools,  916. 
Residence,  of  Univertity  Studcnti,  695. 
Reward;*  and  encouragiimeuts,  87. 
Revert!uce,  9,  ♦IT,  95,  13 >. 

Im|>f>rtance  in  Childron's  Culture,  10. 
RevlfWM  oflejujons  auil  books,  57, 15-S,  176. 
Rhetoric.  HJ2,  851,  35S. 
Rick,  A.  II.,  211. 
Riches,  uses  iind  abuse,  257. 

S4?eminjf ,  or  lUvil  Contempt  of,  256,  2t50. 
Riding,  l:M,  159.  771. 

Rod,  lnai'^■rimilulte  Use  of,  81,  314,  345,  3(>3. 
Romance  rciulin:;.  350,  3^. 
Rot*>  memory,  ll3. 

Rousi*,  .\diairal  II.  J.,  Naval  Education,  945. 
Rcssiv,  MiJit.iry  System,  713. 

Military  education,  714,  95*5. 

Sailor*,  Special  instruction  of,  927. 

Saiote  Hcauvp  on  Chesterfleld's  U^tters,  125. 

Salamanca,  University,  642. 

Salarii-j*,  of  Teachers  and  Ushers,  409,  418. 

Ent;liiud,  in  Goldsmith's  time,  84S. 
Sandhurst.  Royal  Military  College,  &11,  559. 

Hi'«tory,  559. 

Junior  Deiartment,  560,  563. 

Senior  IMipartment,  560. 

Cadet  College.  5«i6. 

RtjifTColU'g,.,  .S»}2.  566. 

Qu(vu'.«  and  Indi^tn  ( -adetships,  674. 

Stair  of  Government  and  Instruction,  676. 

Kegulation.s  for  .\dmisMion.  637. 

SvMteni  and  Value  of  3Iarks,  677,  681. 

SubjcHt"  and  Course  of  8tudy,  6^2. 

ComjM'titive  cxumln.%tion.  567. 

Examination  for  Dire<-t  Commissions,  641. 

Select  Committee  on,  562 

Result-s  and  Ex[K>nditure,  567,  584. 

Payments  by  (.-adets,  578. 

¥ree  i'ommi.Hiiion'*,  5t)9. 
San  Francisco,  schfiolhouses.  676. 
Sarcasm  and  severity.  86.  76,  174, 177. 
Saxonv.  Kingdom,  323,  956. 

Military  CoIle<^.  at  Dretwlen.  323. 
Schafrhaus4>n,  Cantonal  -tJitUtics,  398. 
Scherr,  Thomiis,  .Swiss  Refom»er,  401. 

Deaf  rout(>  taught  .\rticulation,  401. 

Training  College  at  Kiisnacht,  402. 

Exile  nrom  Zurich.  402 
Scheme,  or  plan  of  studv,  150,  360. 
Scholarship,  delights  of,'85,  280. 
School  Festivals  and  Holidays,  898. 
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Schoolhouses,  Plans  of,  667, 

Baltimore,  Primarv,677. 

Hartford,  Charter  Oak  Graded,  666. 

Hoboken,  Stevens  Institute,  t)67. 

New  York.Primjirv,  6S1. 

Springfield,  High  School,  684. 

San  Francisco,  Primary  .School,  675. 

Washington,  Franklin,  68*5. 

Wa.'^hlngton,  Wal Inch,  688. 

Won-fster,  City  High  School   657. 
8chooU,  v.iriety  and  office,   230,  581. 
SchrM)lwrtrk  in  Zuri«*h,  4<>1. 
Srhwyz,  Ciiitonal  Stati.-Jtics,  393. 
Science  in  School  Curriculum,  477,  489. 

Genenil  iiegii'ct,  47o.  485. 
Scien«e'«,  cla<si«ration  of,  469,  478,  476. 
Science  detlnt»<l,  i'-i'i,  4iX). 

Exactness  .md  jwwrr,  48.5. 
S«-ientifio  Corps,  in  Military  System,  585,  686. 
Scientific  infonnrition,  •4S7. 
Si'ientiflc  Tnining.  4'<r,  497. 
ScofLVNo,  Public  instruction,  686. 

Second.irv  S«hools.  »j95. 

I'uivcrsitics,  ;j.j»>,  »j94 

Englisii  K-.tiniati«,  4'J9,  516. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  443. 
Scriptures,  liow  to  study,  108. 
Se:«mcn,  .S'hi>o!s  f«»r  'J27.' 

Kngland,  'SS  »,  I'o^.  Austria,  334. 

Fnince, :«  »,  XW,  9-38.    United  .Stales,  939. 
Secondary  Sc  Ikm>1s, 

Fr.tncc.  47. 

Scotlaii  I.  i59'>. 

Spain.  tliS. 
S<»cn'tir\  «»f  Milifary  Coun«'il,  538. 
.S«?'l;r»vi(k.  c.ittiarinc  M.,  229. 

Kcadinu;  l'"r  iiirls,  227. 
.'*<H'in'/,  ar:  <>f'.  siJ. 

j.Si'lf.  an. I  -.Mfi^  in.'«:-«.  9.'>,  178,  180,  184. 
Is<.:ra«'t:vit.  .  l.j,  '£i:i. 
i Self  COM tr-il    ■.♦t). 
S<-If-.'lti<-.»H.m.  M.-lD-s  to, 23,  28. 

H«»..:is,  js.  <i\,  -1.-,.  Work,  218. 

Kxinipirs.  JJ,  'Z\  7.  Danircrs  of,  31. 

.^elf  kiMMv!.-  i_v.  9  ;,  12'^.  i:><>.  2Sii,  :i54. 
Self  ;ove  an  1  .V  j..|,.ni,  8.»,  2S2. 
Sell"rMuunari<»n,  I'v,  452. 

"*ellar.  I'rof.  Ciiiv<'r-irv  Kn trance  Examination,  696 
S«'n.'ca.  ri:.-.l.  2:»,  2i,  07,  2i5. 
Senior  lh'pirrin<  nt  at  Sandhurst,  619. 
Scn-<v-'.  <'ulruro  of,  4*^1. 
Seii-ii.i'.ir » ,  '.I'. 
.^'vi^rnc,  l.irr«'r>«  by.  3S6. 
S«'X,  in  I'lliii-  I'i.Mi,  370. 
Shalr-burv,  2:l'>. 
Sh.ik^lHMn-.  1*2,  23^.. 
Sheri'b'n,  Ilioin  is.  on  Rhetoric,  350. 
Sherman.  Ui>'.;fr,  "il"*. 
Ship-buiidin^',  Instruction,  332,  928. 
Ship-practice,  or  S^'anian-'hip,  '.»43. 

Naval  .\ca.Icni\-.  914,  '.♦21. 
Shocburync«««*,  ."^chool  of  Gunnery,  616. 
. '^hvnc."'',  175*. 
jSinxK*,  SiK  Hbnrt, 

I/Ctter  to  his  Son,  09. 
SlDNKY,  Sift  I'lIIHP,  231. 

Ix'tteron  Travel.  2132. 
Sielx'r,  Johannes,  4<>0. 
Silence,  time  for,  134,  528. 
Seldom  repented  of,  86. 
Slmplicitv,  43.  IH). 
Singing,  .5»»,  ♦J3. 
Sisterhoo  Is,  Charity,  383. 
Skill,  Mechanical,  291. 
Sleep.  81.  147.  158. 

Smattering  of  knowIe<lge,  104,  107,  852. 
Smart,  but  ill  nature*!  words,  128. 
Smith,  Col.  Francis  H.,  825. 
SXITU.  GOLDWIN,  468. 

SMmi,  SiDNCY,  too  much  Latin  and  Greek,  442. 
Socrates,  84,  97. 
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IWrUlRM'linK,!^^. 
IUipUI  HrWrDrn,  470. 

Hoiitu<l«t,  rxp<rri*-ii'-«  of,  1"//,  Lib,  'i79. 
HOLTH,  Ri>hKllT,'./2. 
SOVTIIBT,  IU^bf.ftT,  I*f».  UJJ. 

flfMiUupl.  i-Ainiii'l  L.,  NikTml  S4:tiool,HlO. 

Hj'AlIf,  Anm,  I'oi.iitAtinD,  ^1. 
I'uhMr,  IiHtru'-rion,  f'r4l. 
IlintorWal  D<vili>]>ui<-rit  of  Kchrx>l^,041. 
(ii^i«'iml  l'rovi*i<iii«, 'V41. 

Jiiapi-rtk'fi,  HtijiiHMi,  Tmi'henf  C4G. 
H«!coiiilar\  iv  htKiN,  (744.  fj64. 

Acu4l*'nil<-«.  (ffillfrrii-K,  <'/j6. 
Hpfclii,  Mtlitnry  rrU'A>\f,*'iOb. 
H|riirtii.  irix. 

f4|MHikiiiKi  flii^^nry  in,  how  M<|uireil,  108. 
Hp(^-I«*i<,  471. 

Hp*^iiliitii»ii«,  iin'Im^,  147. 
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